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A fheXutirify.  To  ns wbirllsten  across  Listen/ then,  to  ytjflh  .simple  and  lovely 

the  centimes  to  the.  mush'  of  the  first,  pbrasaTu.  which  the  evangelist  Si..  Luke 

Christmas  TM.v  it.  seeing  as  if  this  earlier  fells  the  story,  which  must  have  come 

prophetic-  meiotly  mi  the  nbseiirC  cottage  l:n-wt  of  all  from  the  lips,- *Vf  lift  whom 

at,  -Na/urctli  tvere  blended  almost  inono-  these  things  he  fell -the  gentle,  virgin  who 

ilia  to  ly  with  the  chorus  which  the  shop  feltsotniich  .ifu!  spake  so  little': 

iit-iiis  hvunl  upon  file  liills.  th  iMltlv.hem:  _.  . , , , , 

the  into rv.al  of  mouths  which  lies  between  ^nJt  tit  the  BltU)  titontfc  t£*f  attfffl 

tlic  t .vo  is  harrowed  to  a.  vnonH-nth  pause  Bfnt  front  0J)l>  BtlttJ  il  fttj  J!f  UAitlllff, 

of  ihonghf.  ain!  w hear  hi  loihrn-JV  mes-  nahlsS  J3«jarft5, 

. i ‘ i it  Mart's  an.si.vor  the  beginning  ffi  a Utrffin  CBjJOiisrtt  to  a man  ttltyftBf 
of  the  glad  tidings  Qi  the  Holy  Child  R,imt  toflB  of  t|jf  House  of  sDitMIO; 

. titih  !ljt  hustn’e  name  teas  fttarth 

i>»«dy  u is  not  umiaitiral.  xltal  Inert*  . $nli  fjjt  ariffti  taeftf  Hi  onto  Ijrr,  «nfl  ,mfSr 
siiould  he  Stieh  a prelude  to  such  an  f-veitt.  , V:  k.e 

mmi  mmM  ,„:l,...raUi„d  p^thou ** 

The  C,.xwu  foretells  the  .lay  spring.  The  »8  tlfsBcll  art  tjjou  among 

bull  j ;i*. «}>1  i»o-joa  thu  tio'ver.  This  is  the 

way  of  1 loti  in  His  world..  Ami  Urn  birth  »&*«  S^t  satB  htfll.  sfet  toitfi  trouble* 

of  that  . v,v  !!  .lit/ hi  veil  noti,  in  whose  perfect  at  f*lC  Stt.Ptnf,  31tS  r3Bt  tn  hft  till  fill  tDf)a* 
li*o  the  Tulm-ftsc  of  the  Opel  howl  is  to  i»n  manner  af  calntiitmft  him  attoofS  it... 

JfN.fr*«iC.  Wl.  t.y  Harvi-T  an-i  Br'-pK-fs.  M ' ' 

vot. Ls^iv—Tff>. .a'  p A'';- > 1-. v 
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tery  of  r^v^lation.  of  tlmt 
src;rf]t  ■jrgiii  the  spiritual 
which  is  ever  hrt*aki«g- 
tltrouglr  froip  thn  rfcaim  of 
the  ih visililiA  Into  the  vealm 
.-,•  of  the  visible *.  and 

$ Y ■ v ^ of  faith,  vrhidv  .waijti; 
’• ' V ;?f£ ; -:'  . ai.ul.  Jougs  foe  Mat  ligh^asi*! 

Syr^.f  •/:/tjrVtM  receiving  .itv,  i^. 

f] ) J^\\  i f Fpiif  uln£s&. 

;AU  ■ f hrohg;U  Uft  history 
of  I^riae]  the  promi&e  of 
th#  O? feetl 

glriapup  g;  vi\ ili  ft  Vftpu^  a o 4 

-;$0-  driuiut  wa- 
■ t$Hft  , llfaiyA  rjV  gatbeinfrii 
into  f*  JHhftio  my* 

4.i$Ub£U ,-.y>- Vi*I , tv ftU  person  - 
■ -tit  aftftd  eats  tints  (tr, -/?&?■  not*  JJty  For  u.um  ^mUdrir*.  UeUretf?  mu- 
i¥Urt>:  fur  tfton  jjaot  fnunti  favour  toitfj  iU^riiood;:loitl  ehMobieJ.' 

*'■*■'.•  1\-  * ’ * 1 •.  • 1 . . A.  . ■■ • > kI /■  %i  A ' 


;v;:.:lifOeii;jry.wir-  THF,  A&Mfflitf&Ttm. — fiftfj  xmn  cry. 

FffliSi  Y.ifft  *’ ii».(f  t**'.iU-ji  Jh»it  flijfiAt'tUti/’' (br  (wnitrtla' 

•’* ■ <MJ.  5*VM *>’*••  >•*•  liui  L ?•.«!,»_.] in u if,  Nft*  Jir.Jyvr;. 


iSoH, 

3 rib  brbolfi,  (bon  shaft  ednceitoc  tn  thp 
month,  anls  bring:  forth  a oon.  anP  shalt 
rati  his  name  iESUS. 

|)r  shall  bf  great,  anp  shall  hr  ralleP  the 
jfe&H  Pf  the  highest ; .mp  tbr  torli  (0ob 
shall  gtttr  unto  l)tm  IJk  Iftronr  of  his  farkt 
SDatttP.  :;;  . • ;;  "'• 

3nt>  be  shall  cetgn  eher  the  hotter  of 


by  ihf‘  great  edspeeUutcy  of  tU* 

\y; lk»  ai lufflj , : I .i^eeip.  H H jveopfc. 

•.till,  kfasiiffc?  .|Rjp« ; ^<siA5WitSS  dht^fiUe.  >«!»/ 
ft  V bw«>»t  . ft«A  is  coftOeirrcl. 

thtts  tx'gin#  {i  ha  man  life*,  tiorm*  Sfrml^rl^ 
aiHJ  senivlfy  Ixuc^otb  tins  ii<*!nt  of  Vie.r 
win*.  arniHig  nil  tht  maiOfii.s  of  Israel, 
bits  found  i'a.vm  \tiiii  God. 

Hdtv  pTse  sbltil  tbo  story  be  told  than  in. 
the  \yonls  of  Che  old  era  ope  list,  vt  lio  was 


Jacob  for  toct  i anb  of  kfl  btosbotn  tbm  h,}T ,f/“e  le^‘.d.  XV™5  * pw,n< ?r 

. ww  anct  ihervfore  a poet  i ik>nta  at>y  uther 

dm\  «f  UU  it  ♦ form  cuwc  closer  to  the  real i\v.  or  image 


©kiv  aaib  jfRarjs  onto  tbf  angel,  Fjow 
shall  thiis  be,  seeing  J bnom  ttof  a man  ? 

3nb  the  angel  ansruereU  ani  saib  unto 
(*?G  2T6f  fjnlo  S9bosf  shall  romc  upon  tbee, 
anb  Ik  power  of  tk  S)tffkBt  shall 
obershaltcffl  iheef  therefore  also  that 
hoi. p thing  mhith  shall  he  horn  of  *h*r 
shall  be  eailfb  the  §>on  of  tStoi. 

3nb  brhMli,  lh»  eatfsin  £:t?sabeth, 
she  hath  also  coneetijfK  a son  tre  kr  #j® 
age  ; anh  tko  ?#....?he  strfh  inemtlj  with 
kf  ttp  »*»  cailfh  hawein 
Im  teith  ® oh  nothing  ,skU  he  tm 
pnssthltv  • •;.. % -m  1$$$$:, ' • 

3.nfi  aaib^dBitmlb  thr  hanh 

Mii  »t  tk'  ft  onto  mf 

offorbmg  lo  iiv  tuerh.  Xnb  the  «sge| 

bepoetxb  firojm  ftcr. — Si  Luke, 


it  more  blsarlyf  I Jiave  been  reading  tiih 
(Usquisitiens  ami  j?.v])lanati*ms  of  tbi*’ 
early  theologians,  but  ilioy  swi<>  dry  dm^ 
tedioua;  they  mid  aothmg  U»  kiiovde.dgc. 


. ., , 

W I •.'!!.  i>  tiio  inwimi  i[t<earin-c  ■•; 

tk iw  • *f  1 > V ; ; . I r ,.,.111*  it  is  ti.e  v^dx-Hj.  -I'HK  ,, .,»  »j»t  ' " ,r 

tmcjit  <»f  | •fA'mCrtiiJ. m.m'ery  — tHAvbys  ” " ’;(*!MS”?  h*(vV  » :■ ' V< 
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fcnctthfcy' twin "raverai^  vHfbst>  cTaSef  glory  i.s  jto  be  the 

•vms  phrshdoghsJ  inqmrie*.  limy  are  retmiUlir^  of  will*  gold  ami 

Worthies*  hh  ■ m'whx.  &Q<i  wnittv  ihm  ^rid  -rosily  woods,  ami  l.lie  brmg- 

vHwj'  j gjoii  - 1 imyc  'xitiior ; to  pay  tribute  to 

ing  hl&v.ihe  pagan  myths  oi  the  birth  nf  Urn  Jewries  they  revel  in  h poujM.i  mil 

Daiiufc*  bore.  bath  <>f  eating  and  drinking..  When  one 
V>£  I ^ . Um  som#  o?  all  ibis  literature  otlmagitui'- 

j.wi.%:  ia.it  they  stienabgross  and  sensual;  tmi%  eftirjfosetJ  hy  kvam-e  ami  neWusTied 
bflhUsehood  cltusf*  u>  thcr#  i*y-  i;ty.  ptiKh<nl;  bey  a mi 

:uhi  weighs  .tlutfn  down.  I have  been  the  tmui;  nod  of  realism.  winch  b«s?ctag4& 
veohu^r  wfso  lb*  fail's  «f  Messiahs  tm«?-  an  tern-  hi ‘cause  it  tries  so  hard  to  la  >*x 
*W,ii  aiv  ■ fold  ill  the  Talmud,  ami  art  - \vluu>  -our  torus  back  lowo  a*l  this  to 
>v)iic,U  %' «irT  tins;  8t.  LuW*  vi.  of  the  AtraiKtcmtiou, 

ZWi  mav  of  tiu-  boedi  people  hi  the  n is  I i ke  parsing  from  the  .glare  ami  tor- 
o£  they  are  i\i It  M cu-  moil  of  a in&yiitterade  >o  tkv  sal  park, 

yn«‘r.  .mil  hiiit^.sy,  unxdnwvnt  and,  if  rati-  into  the  >oft  ftfcsh  air  *•»’  a real-  garden, 
fcy* *:») *$ii  ml • ’ W • styadite  p#>rienXs*  where  the  dew.n.  are  fallfiig  &n.d.  the  /nn 
Thkvgtre  iiiiisy  with  t)Ve  \viir^  Cldtf  and  grange  of  UTise^r*  ilow#)*s tobies.  tlirbttgli 
MagOg  • they  predict  ih&  arri^)  of  4 the  twilight. 
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How  little  is  defined  and  yet  how 
much  is  clear  in  this  atmosphere  of  in- 
spired verity!  Gabriel,  “the  strength  of 
God,”  is  the  name  given  to  the  angelic 
messenger.  Mary,  “the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord,”  is  the  favored  one  of  the  chosfen 
race — chosen  to  this  special  honor,  doubt- 
less, for  no  other  reason  than  because  it 
had  cherished  the  purity  and  dignity  of 
womanhood  more  perfectly  than  any  oth- 
er race  of  the  ancient  world.  We  are 
not  to  think  of  the  Hebrew  woman  of  that 
age  as  ignorant  and  degraded.  There  is 
no  likeness  between  her  and  the  Arab  wo- 
man of  to-day;  nor  is  there  anything 
strange  or  incredible  in  finding  such  a 
character  as  Mary,  so  chaste,  so  meek,  so 
noble,  in  a quiet  home  of  Nazareth.  She 
is  astonished  at  the  gracious  and  joyful 
salutation  that  comes  to  her;  and  that 
also  is  not  unnatural,  for  it  is  a greeting 
hitherto  unknown.  There  is  a moment 
of  wonder  and  surprise ; a tremor  of  maid- 
en fear;  a bending  of  simple  faith  to  re- 
ceive the  heavenly  thought;  an  over- 
shadowing spirit  of  power;  a new  con- 
ception of  God  in  humanity.  The  mira- 
cle has  come  unseen.  A woman,  blessed 
among  all  her  sisters,  believes  that  her 
child  is  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and 
will  call  his  name  Jesus,  because  he  shall 
be  the  Saviour. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. But  what  of  the  accidents— what  of 
the  details  of  form  and  time  and  place  ? 
All  these  are  veiled.  We  do  not  know 
what  was  the  nature  and  appearance  of 
the  angel ; nor  whether  Mary  was  waking 
when  the  message  came,  or  sleeping  and 
dreaming,  as  Joseph  was  when  he  received 
his  warning.  We  are  not  told  whether 
she  was  reading  or  spinning  in  her  room, 
or  praying  in  the  Temple,  or  resting  on  the 
house-top,  after  the  manner  of  the  Orient. 
The  hour  is  not  set  at  morning  or  noon  or 
evening  or  midnight.  The  story  leaves 
these  things,  as  so  much  in  the  Gospel  is 
left,  to  that  reverent  Imagination  which 
is  “ the  true  sister  of  Faith.”  And  what 
I desire  to  do  here  is  to  touch  briefly  upon 
some  of  the  forms  in  which  that  Imagina- 
tion has  expressed  itself  in  art,  and  inter- 
pret them,  if  I can,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
truth  which  they  embody. 


II. 


We  must  recall,  at  the  beginning,  some 
of  the  legends  of  the  Annunciation  which 
are  found  in  the  apocryphal  gospels  and 
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in  the  poems  and  romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  These  are,  indeed,  the  first  and  most 
childish  efforts  of  art,  and  the  imagery 
which  the  poets  and  story-tellers  used  in 
their  narratives  is  often  repeated  by  the 
painters  and  sculptors  in  their  works. 

The  unknown  writer  whose  fragment  of 
the  history  of  Mary  is  preserved  for  us  by 
St.  Jerome  adds  only  a single  touch  to 
the  story  of  the  Annunciation,  but  it  is  a 
very  graphic  one.  He  says  that  the  angel, 
coming  in,  “filled  the  room  where  Mary 
was  with  a great  light.”  The  author  of 
the  book  called  the  Protevangelium  of  St. 
James  gives  a much  fuller  narrative.  He 
tells  us  that  Mary  had  been  chosen  by  lot 
from  among  seven  maidens  of  Nazareth  to 
spin  the  royal  purple  for  a new  curtain  in 
the  Temple.  One  day,  as  she  was  return- 
ing with  her  pitcher  of  water  from  the 
fountain,  she  heard  a voice  saying,  “Hail, 
thou  who  art  full  of  grace!”  She  looked 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  to  see  whence 
the  voice  came,  and  then,  trembling,  went 
into  her  house,  and  setting  down  the  pitch- 
er, took  up  the  purple,  and  sat  upon  her 
seat  to  spin  it.  And  behold,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  by  her,  and  said,  “ Fear 
not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  favor  in  the 
sight  of  God.” 

In  the  mediaeval  poems  of  Germany 
Mary  is  described  as  crossing  the  court- 
yard to  wash  her  hands  at  the  fountain 
when  the  angel  first  appeared,  and  as  sit- 
ting among  her  companions,  who  were 
working  discontentedly  at  the  coarser  lin- 
en of  the  Temple  veil,  when  he  came 
again  to  complete  his  message.  These  de- 
tails are  often  repeated  in  the  early  works 
of  art.  If  it  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
angel  that  the  artist  has  chosen  to  depict, 
he  shows  us  the  fountain  and  the  pitcher, 
or  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  court 
through  which  Mary  is  passing.  If  he 
has  chosen  the  second  appearance,  the 
scene  is  laid  within  doors,  and  we  are  re- 
minded by  some  naive  and  obvious  token 
of  the  work  in  which  Mary  was  engaged. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  such  representa- 
tion of  the  Annunciation  among  the  an- 
cient mosaics  and  carvings  in  ivory  and 
wood  and  stone.  Rohault  de  Fleury,  in 
his  splendid  volumes,  has  described  a num- 
ber of  them. 

The  mosaic  from  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  Rome,  is  interesting 
chiefly  because  it  shows  the  earliest  date 
at  which  these  legendary  particulars  be- 
came the  common  properties  of  art.  It 
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s!ury,  and,  eatue gradually  -hjtcr  use .among.  of  fruit  and.  a pucker'  of  water,  to  signify 
the  ‘artists,  wilt  slight  variations  depend-  Mary \s  frugality  • or  a e;U,  to  denote.  per- 
hig  tipjrtt  personal;  choice  Atul  iwainmg.  haps,  Iter  d<  mmsi  ieity.  Somotmiefcx*  paint* 
The  lilies,  wnjoii  seetu  to  ik  the  uiust  ? \u  b er  tv.li  put. a Jit  1 1 e see  ue  from  l J i e (Tj  d.  TesP 
mu!  yVmhoH  of  \ irgm  purity,  became  dammit  lit  the  dAkim-w  repmsent  mg  KviV 
eorpnmn  in  the  twelfth  eroUiyv.  They  biM/.au.se  she  is-  the  »n< »t  inn*  of  humanity ; 
a>Y:  growing  -in  a.  pot  -beside  the  maul  or  Rathsheba.  because;  11  to  Ihlvitliu  line 
cariaed  it*  the  iyalul:  kerjhuf  Uriah's 

,li»  Vrf£ti%  jp  ih^ix  'mf&;  BhV  fdHfjucM  mysVU 

branch  of  olive,  the  emblem  of  mWw,  or  chI  Jt)f  ail  the  Amuinctalinit  cwblw.is  is 
■tt  royal  sceptre  surmounted  with  « cross  the  uni  coni.  1' have  lakeii  an  i I in s( ration 
op  a £d6lK?; ’yWhvtt  Vo  of  it;  from  an  old  0wwihu  painting  in 

a yardeujiribe  background  of  a pnOuf^e,  Wei  mat  The  explanation  .is  found  in 
the  viribi  i*  mihmiirrg us  of  l be  verv.  in  An  allegory  wbicJi  occt*rs  first  in  Die 
the  Bony  of  Sedompri  V Inch  *ay%  “ A ger  w orks  of  an  unknown  oeurr  of  the  dev* 
den  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  .spout*c.“  emb  ccoofcy  called  vM>>k;gu$,  ami  be* 
Shit' nri  ail \m<$\  H*  rtm  £***0?  U:nmwU;M  fetfety  b? W of  the  favorite 
pUnto#  in  iiteiEWk  tit Wisdom,  ''fipn'tdijm  jfWmes  wijul  wval  poetry.  It  runs, 
-Tht?  bush  ve-breh  bimiy  1>r*hvn^?iV'tb\RVvisr : A;  A.W.;  ; y ’.  -A. 
buy  js  not  coiisnoml  is  taken.' from  the  The  mdcoru  is  an  ammai  rtf  such  worn 
vision  of  Muses.  The  dove  is  ike  rumor-  d irons  wisdom  and  Mreugih  chat  no  litini- 
£2*1  symbol  rtf  ike  Holy  Spirit.  I have  or  ran  lake  him.  and  of  such  gracious 
seen  pictures  of  the  Ann  a Delation  into  quality  that  hi*  burn  worn,  ms  only  to 
which  the  artist  has  introduced  a basket  heal.  This  represents  the  Saviour.  He 
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is  pursued  by  a heavenly  huntsman,  wl \o  freer  and  fairer  realm  of  pure  art,  and 
is  God  the  Father,  and  four  hounds,  see  how  the  real  thought  of  the  Annum 
which  are  named  Truth,  Peace*  Mercy,  elation  has  been  clothed  with  forms  of 
and  Justice.  Coming  to  a pure  virgin,  beauty. 

be  takes  refuge  in  her  bosom,  lays  aside  There  are,  indeed,  no  great  and  world- 
all  his  wildness,  and  is  captured  at  last.  famous  pictures  of  the  Annunciation. 

It  was  a strange  and  confused  theology  The  nine  artists  from  whom  the  illustra- 
whieh  could  evolve  such  a legend  out  of  tions  for  this  paper  are  taken  do  not  be- 
lts inner  consciousness;  but  such  as  it  was  long  to  the  first  rank.  But  the  best  work 
the  Middle  Ages  delighted  in  it;  and  here  of  its  kind  in  certain  narrow  fields  does 
yon  see  it  all  drawn  out  and  carefully  la-  not  always  come  from  the  greatest  men. 
belled,  according  to  the  old  German  poem,  If  we  were  looking  for  the  finest  ballads 
which  says:  or  the  sweetest  songs,  we  would  not  go  to 

ik  E>er  dnhum  blit  gevangen  ist,  Dante  or  Shakespeare  .or  Milton, 

in  roagden  sch.es  u.it  govern  list;  Look,  first,  of  all,  at  the  relief  by  Lo 

der  ist  gewosen,  ihosus  emi,  GIhImtU.  It  is  one  of  the  panel*  of 

the  great  doors  of  Paradise  in  the  Bap 
IB  list  cry  of  Florence,  at  which  he  labored 

Out  of  this  unreal  and  allegorical  re-  for  nearly  half  a century.  He  lias  been 
gion  we  rnay  turn  with  gladness  to  the  well  called  1‘ a painter  in  bronze,”  and  in 
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many  of  the  panels  this  picturesque  im- 
pulse has  made  him  forget  too  much  the 
limitations  of  his  material,  and  crowd  a 
narrow  space  with  a multitude  of  figures 
in  confused  action.  Yet  they  are  noble, 
and  this  Annunciation  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest of  them  all.  The  distinct  note  here 
is  the  swiftness  of  a glad  surprise.  The 
angel  sweeps  forward  with  a buoyant  mo- 
tion, his  garment  lifted  by  the  wind  of 
his  flight.  The  holy  dove  flies  straight 
as  an  arrow  toward  the  Virgin's  breast. 
Her  slender  girlish  figure  shrinks  and 
sways  with  wonder  as  she  pauses  on  the 
threshold,  lifting  her  hand,  half  to  ward, 
and  half  to  welcome,  the  message.  Ti- 
midity and  joy  blend  in  her  aspect.  The 
event  is  isolated  from  all  surroundings; 
it  might  be  anywhere;  it  is  womanhood 
visited  by  God. 

Turn  from  this  to  Donatello’s  sculpture 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Croce,  and  see  how 
different  the  work  of  two  men  under  the 
same  influences  and  in  the  same  age  may 
be.  Donatello's  relief  has  less  power  and 
more  thought.  It  is  serene  and  contem- 
plative. The  interview  between  the  an- 
gel and  the  Virgin  is  the  point  on  which 
Donatello  meditates,  and  in  each  of  these 
figures  he  tries  to  express  the  emotion 
which  he  feels  to  be  true  and  natural.  He 
has  thought  of  the  angel’s  love  and  rever- 
ence for  her  to  whom  he  brings  such  a 
message.  Gabriel  kneels,  with  arms  fold- 
ed, and  looks  up  at  the  Virgin  while  he 
speaks.  She  has  risen  from  the  seat  where 
she  was  reading,  and  bows  with  submis- 
sive awe.  There  are  none  of  the  com- 
mon mystical  adjuncts  to  the  scene,  not 
even  the  dove.  It  is  a lyric,  full  of  rhyth- 
mical sweetness  and  natural  sincerity. 

The  Annunciation  was  a favorite  theme 
with  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  surnamed 
Angelico.  It  was  suited  to  his  unsullied 
spirit,  and  no  man  ever  touched  it  with 
such  perfect  delicacy  and  ideal  truth.  His 
fresco  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  at  Cortona 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  very  loveliest  pic- 
tures of  the  subject.  We  miss  here  the 
intellectual  beauty  of  Ghiberti  and  Dona- 
tello, but  we  gain  instead  a spiritual  beau- 
ty which  is  Angelico's  peculiar  quality. 

It  is  certainly  a long  step  downward 
to  pass  from  this  to  the  small  tableau  of 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  He  was  the  painter 
of  sacred  genre;  and  he  has  translated 
the  story  of  the  Annunciation  in  language 
so  easy  and  light  that  it  seems  almost 
playful.  There  is  an  irresponsible  air 


about  this  young  angel  who  has  stepped 
aside  from  the  path  to  kneel  on  the  grass. 
But  the  grace  of  it  all  is  the  grace  of  this 
world.  I should  call  it  naturalistic  rather 
than  natural,  because  it  is  so  evidently 
drawn  from  models  composed  according 
to  the  law  of  a bass-relief. 

In  Sandro  Botticelli  we  have  a painter 
of  the  same  age  and  race,  but  of  a very 
different  temperament.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  the  pupil  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi;  if 
so,  he  learned  some  things  that  his  master 
could  never  have  taught  him.  He  was  a 
student  of  psychological  problems,  of  con- 
flicting emotions  and  strange  thoughts, 
divided  between  heaven  and  earth.  Fa- 
miliar with  the  classic  beauty  of  pagan 
art,  and  feeling  it  profoundly,  he  was  yet 
most  unclassical  in  all  his  work.  For  in 
his  pictures  nothing  is  fixed  and  quiet.  A 
mystical  air  stirs  in  his  draperies;  a mys- 
tical passion  breathes  from  his  faces.  He 
has  caught  them  in  a moment  of  transi- 
tion, while  the  past  fades  and  the  future 
still  is  dim.  Yet  all  this  movement  and 
flow  and  conflict  of  his  art  is  without  vi- 
olence; it  is  quiet,  inward,  inevitable. 
There  is  far  more  of  yielding  in  it  than  of 
struggle.  With  him  love  is  often  weary 
and  joy  often  sorrowful.  I think  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Annunciation  is  very  charac- 
teristic and  deep. 

In  Francesco  Francia's  picture  in  the 
Brera  at  Milan  there  is  none  of  this  in- 
tense emotional  realism.  The  scene  is  laid 
apparently  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple. 
The  atmosphere  is  cool,  clear,  tranquil;  it 
is  evidently  the  hour  of  evening  twilight, 
in  which  the  bell  called  the  Angelus  still 
rings  in  memory  of  Gabriel’s  visit.  The 
landscape  is  harmonized  with  the  paint- 
er’s moral;  so  still  is  it  that  the  little  lake 
in  the  distance  reflects  the  encircling 
trees  as  a mirror.  The  words  of  an  Eng- 
lish poet  seem  to  be  addressed  to  such  a 
Virgin  as  is  here  depicted: 

“ MiniTst  thou  not  (when  June’s  heavy  breath 
Wanned  the  long  days  in  Nazareth) 

That  eve  thou  didst  go  forth  to  give 
Thy  flowers  some  drink,  that  they  might  live 
One  faint  night  more  amid  the  sands? 

Far  off  the  trees  were  as  pale  wands 
Against  the  fervid  sky;  the  sea 
Sighed  further  off  eternally, 

As  human  sorrow  sighs  in  sleep. 

Then  suddenly  the  awe  grew  deep, 

As  of  a day  to  which  all  days 
Were  footsteps  in  God’s  secret  ways ; 

Until  a folding  sense,  like  prayer, 

Which  is,  as  God  is,  everywhere, 
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THE  ANXI  NCIATIOX.  — FKAXCESCO  FUAXQJA 
From  A {’AtoUsjg  Ui  lh*  brrrs,  Mtlflft. 


His  .style  was  finer  than  Lis  thought.  I 
think  we  feel  this  in  li is  picture  of  the 
Annimcuation.  It  technically  is  a beau- 
tiful piece  of  work.  But  there  is  a sensa- 
lion  of  discord  when  we  see  David  bemi- 
ing  from  the  poriiep  to  look  at  Bathsheba. 
That  which  completes  the  background 
spoils  the  subject.  The  one  thing;  that 
redeems  the  picture  is  the  loveliness  of 
Gabriel,  a sli ape  of  immortal  youth. 

T know  of  but  one  significant  and  noble 
painting-  of  the  Annunciation  in  our  cen- 
tury, and  t hat  is  Rossetti's  “Ecee  Aneilla 
Domini,"  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Lon- 
don. The  picture,  as  one  looks  at  it  for  the 
first  time. appears  almost  dream  like  in  the 


Gathered  about  thee;  and  a voice 
Spake  to  diet-  without  any  noise, 

Re  trig  of  the  jdlenee: — * ilnil/U  -aid, 
i Thou  that  art  Highly  favorfed ; 

The  Lord  i-  with  thee  here  :un1  nowr 
Blessed  among  alt  women  thon.r  >7 


It  is  not  another  spirit*  but  only  an- 
other mode  of  expressing-  the  same  spirit* 
which  characterizes  the  quaint  Flemish 
Annunciation  ascribed  to  Roger  Yander 
Weyden.  It  is  a placid  picture,  full  of 
the  peace  of  home  and  the  delight  of  med- 
itation. 

Andrea  del  Sarto*  called  “the  faultless 
painter,”  represents  the  golden  age  of 
Italian  art  in  this  series  of  illustrations. 


THE  ANNUNCIATION. 


strange  beaut}-  of  its  color.  It  is  a lily 
of  white  and  gold,  but  with  infinite  gra- 
dations and  shadows  of  light  trembling 
through  the  hue  of  purity  and  the  hue  of 
love.  The  poet  painter  has  chosen  a wo* 
Uf  which  art  has  hitherto  neglected.  He 
thinks  of  the  Annunciation  as  coming, 
like  so  many  other  angelic  v.isxts,  in  a 
dream.  The  time  is  the  border-land  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  the  visionary 
hour  of  early  morning.  The  strong  Ga- 
briel appears  in  the  aspect  of  one  of  those 
of  whom  it  is  written,  k<  He  inaketh  His 
angels  spirits,  Ilis  ministers  a flame  of 
fire/'  and  the  air  kindles  at  his  feet  into 
aureate  flames.  Mary  is  fair  and  delicate, 
pnlchra  ut  luna,  electa  at  ml.  Half  rising 


from  her  virgin  couch,  she  whispers,  won- 
dering, 4 How  shall  this  be V'  Her  spirit- 
ual loveliness  is  best  described  in  Kosset- 
tus  own  sonnet : 


Tip#  is  that  blessed  Mary,  pre  eleet 
God’s  Virgin.  Gone  is  a great  while,  and  she 
Dwelt  voting  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

Unto  God's  will  she  brought  dvvuut'  respect. 
Profound  simplicity  of  iju'elWt, 

A tid  supreme  patience  From  her  mother’s  knee 
Faithful  tuid  hopeful.  Wi\so  in  charity, 

Strong  iu  grave  peace,  in  pity  circumspect. 

So  held  she  through  her  girlhood,  as  it  were, 
An  angtd watered  lily,  that  near  God 
Grows  and  is  quiet.  Till  one  dawn  at  borne 
She  woke  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no  fear 
At  all,  vet  wept  till  sunshine,  and  frh  awed, 
Because  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come.” 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  PEAL. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

SWINGING  across  the  belfry  tower 
The  bells  rang  backward  all  the  hour; 

They  rang,  they  reeled,  they  rushed,  they  roared; 
Their  tongues  tumultuous  music  poured. 

The  old  walls  rocked,  the  peals  outswept, 

Far  up  the  steep  their  echoes  leapt, 

Soaring  and  sparkling  till  they  burst 
Like  bubbles  round  the  topmost  horn 
That  reddens  to  the  hint  of  morn 
That  halts  some  trembling  star  the  first. 

And  all  the  realms  of  ice  and  frost 
From  field  to  field  those  joy  bells  tost. 

They  answered  from  their  airy  height; 

They  thrilled;  they  loosed  their  bands  for  flight; 
They  knew  that  it  was  Christmas  Night! 

Where  awful  absences  of  sound 

The  gorge  in  death’s  dumb  rigor  bound, 

Below,  and  deep  within  the  wood, 

Windless  and  weird  the  black  pines  stood. 

The  iron  boughs  slow-swaying  rose 
And  fell,  and  shook  their  sifted  snows, 

And  stirred  in  every  stem  and  branch 
To  the  wild  music  in  the  air 
From  far  lone  upper  regions  where 
Loose  plunged  the  silver  avalanche. 

All  up  and  down  the  valley-side 
These  iron  boughs  swayed  far  and  wide; 

They  heard  the  cry  along  the  height; 

They  pulsed  in  time  with  that  glad  flight; 

They  knew  that  it  was  Christmas  Night! 

You  who  with  quickening  throbs  shall  mark 
Such  swells  and  falls  swim  on  the  dark, 

As  crisp  as  if  the  clustered  rout 
In  starry  depths  sprang  chiming  out, 

As  if  the  Pleiades  should  sing, 

Lyra  should  touch  her  tenderest  string, 

Aldebaran  his  spear  heads  clang, 

Great  Betelgeuse  and  Sirius  blow 
Their  mighty  horns,  and  Fomalhaut 
With  wild  sweet  breath  suspended  hang, — 

Know  ’tis  your  heart-beats,  with  those  bells, 
Loosen  the  snow  clouds’  vibrant  cells, 

Stir  the  vast  forest  on  the  height, 

Your  heart-beats  answering  to  the  light 
Flashed  earthward  the  first  Christmas  Night! 
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CHARTERING  A NATION. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


HOW  it  cam©  about  that  we  chartered 
the  Blackfoot  nation  for  two  days 
had  better  not  be  told  in  straightforward 
fashion.  There  is  more  that  is  interesting 
in  going  around  about  the  subject,  just  as 
in  reality  we  did  go  around  and  about  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Indians  before  we 
determined  to  visit  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  most  interesting 
Indian  I ever  saw— among  many  kinds 
and  many  thousands— was  the  late  Chief 
Crowfoot,  of  the  Blackfoot  people.  More 
like  a king  than  a chief  he  looked,  as  he 
strode  upon  the  plains,  in  a magnificent 
robe  of  white  bead  work  as  rich  as  ermine, 
with  a gorgeous  pattern  illuminating  its 
edges,  a glorious  sun  worked  into  the 
front  of  it,  and  many  artistic  and  chro- 
matic figures  sewed  in  gaudy  beads  upon 
its  back.  He  wore  an  old  white  chimney- 
pot hat,  bound  around  with  eagle  fea- 
thers, a splendid  pair  of  chaperajos,  all 
worked  with  beads  at  the  bottoms  and 
fringed  along  the  sides,  and  bead-worked 
moccasins,  for  which  any  lover  of  the 
Indian  or  collector  of  his  paraphernalia 
would  have  exchanged  a new  Winchester 
rifle  without  a second’s  hesitation.  But 
though  Crowfoot  was  so  royally  clothed, 
it  was  in  himself  that  the  kingly  quality 
was  most  apparent.  His  face  was  extraor- 
dinarily like  what  portraits  we  have  of 
Julius  Caesar,  with  the  difference  that 
Crowfoot  had  the  complexion  of  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy.  The  high  forehead,  the 
great  aquiline  nose,  the  thin  lips,  usually 
closed,  the  small  round  protruding  chin, 
the  strong  jawbones,  and  the  keen  gray 
eyes  composed  a face  in  which  every  fea- 
ture was  finely  moulded,  and  in  which 
the  warrior,  the  commander,  and  the 
counsellor  were  strongly  suggested.  And 
in  each  of  these  roles  he  played  the  high- 
est part  among  the  Indians  of  Canada 
from  the  moment  that  the  whites  and  the 
red  men  contested  the  dominion  of  the 
plains  until  he  died,  a short  time  ago. 

He  was  born  and  lived  a wild  Indian, 
and  though  the  good  fathers  of  the  near- 
est Roman  Catholic  mission  believe  that 
he  died  a Christian,  I am  constrained  to 
see  in  the  reason  for  their  thinking  so 
only  another  proof  of  the  consummate 
shrewdness  of  Crowfoot’s  life-long  policy. 
The  old  king  lay  on  his  death-bed  in  his 
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great  wig -a- warn,  with  twenty -seven  of 
his  medicine-men  around  him,  and  never 
once  did  he  pretend  that  he  despised  or 
doubted  their  magic.  When  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  about  to  die,  the  conjur- 
ers ceased  their  long-continued,  exhaust- 
ing formula  of  howling,  drumming,  and 
all  the  rest,  and,  Indian -like,  left  Death 
to  take  his  own.  Then  it  was  that  one  of 
the  watchful,  zealous  priests,  whose  lives 
have  indeed  been  like  those  of  fathers  to 
the  wild  Indians,  slipped  into  the  great  te- 
pee and  administered  the  last  sacrament 
to  the  old  pagan. 

“ Do  you  believe?”  the  priest  inquired. 

“ Yes,  I believe,”  old  Crowfoot  grunted. 
Then  he  whispered,  ‘‘But  don’t  tell  my 
people.” 

Among  the  last  words  of  great  men, 
those  of  Saponaxitaw  (his  Indian  name) 
may  never  be  recorded,  but  to  the  student 
of  the  American  aborigine  they  betray 
more  that  is  characteristic  of  the  habitual 
attitude  of  mind  of  the  wild  red  man  tow- 
ard civilizing  influences  than  any  words  I 
ever  knew  one  to  utter. 

As  the  old  chief  crushed  the  buncli- 
grass  beneath  his  gaudy  moccasins  at  the 
time  I saw  him,  and  as  his  lesser  chiefs 
and  headmen  strode  behind  him,  we  who 
looked  on  knew  what  a great  part  he  was 
bearing  and  had  taken  in  Canada.  He 
had  been  chief  of  the  most  powerful  and 
savage  tribe  in  the  North,  and  of  several 
allied  tribes  as  well,  from  the  time  when 
the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
terra  incognita  to  all  except  a few  fur 
traders  and  priests.  His  warriors  ruled 
the  Canadian  wilderness,  keeping  the 
Ojibbeways  and  Crees  in  the  forests  to  the 
east  and  north,  routing  the  Crows,  the 
Stonies,  and  the  Big -Bellies  whenever 
they  pleased,  and  yielding  to  no  tribe  they 
met  except  the  Sioux  to  the  southward, 
in  our  territory.  The  first  white  man 
Crowfoot  ever  knew  intimately  was  Fa- 
ther Lacombe,  the  noble  old  missionary, 
whose  fame  is  now  world  wide  among 
scholars.  The  peaceful  priest  and  the 
warrior  chief  became  fast  friends,  and 
from  the  day  when  the  white  men  first 
broke  down  the  border  and  swarmed  upon 
the  plains,  until  at  the  last  they  ran  what 
Crowfoot  called  their  “fire-wagons”  (lo 
comotives)  through  his  land,  he  followed 
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the  priest's  counselling  in  most  important 
matters.  He  treated  with  the  authorities, 
and  thereafter  hindered  his  braves  from 
murder,  massacre,  and  warfare.  Better 
than  that,  during  the  Riel  rebellion  he, 
more  than  any  other  man,  or  twenty  men, 
kept  the  red  men  of  the  plains  at  peace 
when  the  French  half  breeds,  led  by  their 
mentally  irresponsible  disturber,  rebelled 
against  the  Dominion  authorities. 

When  Crowfoot  talked,  he  made  laws. 
While  he  spoke,  his  nation  listened  in  si- 
lence. He  had  killed  as  many  men  as 
any  Indian  warrior  alive;  he  was  a mighty 
buffalo-slayer;  he  was  torn,  scarred,  and 
mangled  in  skin,  limb,  and  bone.  He 
never  would  learn  English  or  pretend  to 
discard  his  religion.  He  was  an  Indian 
after  the  pattern  of  his  ancestors.  At 
eighty  odd  years  of  age  there  lived  no  red- 
skin who  dared  answer  him  back  when  he 
spoke  his  mind.  But  he  was  a shrewd 
man  and  an  archdiplomatist.  Because  he 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  whites,  and  be- 
cause a grand  old  priest  was  his  truest 
friend,  he  gave  orders  that  his  body  should 
be  buried  in  a coffin,  Christian  fashion,  and 
as  I rode  over  the  plains  in  the  summer 
of  1890  I saw  his  burial-place  on  top  of  a 
high  hill,  and  knew  that  his  bones  were 
guarded  night  and  day  by  watchers  from 
among  his  people.  Two  or  three  days 
before  he  died  his  best  horse  was  slaugh- 
tered for  burial  with  him.  He  heard  of 
it.  “That  was  wrong,”  he  said;  “there 
was  no  sense  in  doing  that;  and  besides, 
the  horse  was  worth  good  money.”  But 
he  was  always  at  least  as  far  as  that  in 
advance  of  his  people,  and  it  was  natural 
that  not  only  his  horse,  but  his  gun  and 
blankets,  his  rich  robes,  and  plenty  of 
food  to  last  him  to  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds,  should  have  been  buried  with 
him. 

There  are  different  ways  of  judging 
which  is  the  best  Indian,  but  from  the 
stand-point  of  him  who  would  examine 
that  distinct  product  of  nature,  the  Ind- 
ian as  the  white  man  found  him,  the  Ca- 
nadian Blackfeet.  are  among  if  not  quite 
the  best.  They  are  almost  as  primitive 
and  natural  as  any,  nearly  the  most  pros- 
perous, physically  very  fine,  the  most 
free  from  white  men's  vices.  They  are 
the  most  reasonable  in  their  attitude  tow- 
ard the  whites  of  any  who  hold  to  the 
true  Indian  philosophy.  The  sum  of  that 
philosophy  is  that  civilization  gets  men  a 
great  many  comforts,  but  bundles  them 


up  with  so  many  rules  and  responsibili- 
ties and  so  much  hard  work  that,  after 
all,  the  wild  Indian  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure  and  the  least  share  of 
care  that  men  can  hope  for.  That  man  is 
the  fairest  judge  of  the  redskins  who  con- 
siders them  as  children,  governed  mainly 
by  emotion,  and  acting  upon  undisciplined 
impulse;  and  I know  of  no  more  hearty, 
natural  children  than  the  careless,  im- 
provident, impulsive  boys  and  girls  of 
from  five  to  eighty  years  of  age  whom 
Crowfoot  turned  over  to  the  care  of  Three 
Bulls,  his  brother. 

The  Blackfeet  of  Canada  number  about 
2000  men,  women,  and  children.  They 
dwell  upon  a reserve  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  plains  land,  watered 
by  the  beautiful  Bow  River,  and  almost 
within  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
is  in  the  province  of  Alberta,  north  of  our 
Montana.  There  were  three  thousand  and 
more  of  these  Indians  when  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  built  across  their 
hunting-ground,  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
but  they  are  losing  numbers  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  a year,  roughly 
speaking.  Their  neighbors,  the  tribes 
called  the  Bloods  and  the  Piegans,  are  of 
the  same  nation.  The  Sards,  once  a great 
tribe,  became  weakened  by  disease  and 
war,  and  many  years  ago  begged  to  be 
taken  into  the  confederation.  These  tribes 
all  have  separate  reserves  near  to  one 
another,  but  all  have  heretofore  acknow- 
ledged each  Black  foot  chief  as  their  su- 
preme ruler.  Their  old  men  can  remember 
when  they  used  to  roam  as  far  south  as 
Utah,  and  be  gone  twelve  months  on  the 
war-path  and  on  their  foraging  excursions 
for  horses.  They  chased  the  Crees  as  far 
north  as  the  Crees  would  run.  and  that 
was  close  to  the  arctic  circle.  They  lived 
in  their  war-paint  and  by  the  chase.  Now 
they  are  caged.  They  live  unnaturally 
and  die  as  unnaturally,  precisely  like 
other  wild  animals  shut  up  in  our  parks. 
Within  their  park  each  gets  a pound  of 
meat  writli  half  a pound  of  flour  every 
day.  Not  much  comes  to  them  besides, 
except  now  and  then  a little  game,  to- 
bacco, and  new  blankets.  They  are  so 
poorly  lodged  and  so  scantily  fed  that 
they  are  not  fit  to  confront  a Canadian 
wri liter,  and  lung  troubles  prey  among 
them. 

It  is  a harsh  way  to  put  it  (but  it  is  true 
of  our  own  government  also)  to  say  that 
one  who  has  looked  the  subject  over  is  apt 
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to  decide  that  the  policy  of  the  Canadian 
government  has  been  to  make  treaties 
with  the  dangerous  tribes  and  to  let  the 
peaceful  ones  starve.  The  latter  do  not 
need  to  starve  in  Canada,  fortunately; 
they  trust  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for 
food  and  care,  and  not  in  vain.  Having 
treated  with  the  wilder  Indians,  the  rest 
of  the  policy  is  to  send  the  brightest  of 
their  boys  to  trade  schools,  and  to  try  to 
induce  the  men  to  till  the  soil.  Those  who 
do  so  are  then  treated  more  generously 
than  the  others.  I have  my  own  ideas  with 
which  to  meet  those  who  find  nothing  ad- 
mirable in  any  except  a dead  Indian,  and 
with  which  to  discuss  the  treatment  and 
policy  the  live  Indian  endures,  but  this 
is  not  the  place  for  the  discussion.  Suf- 
fice it  that  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  be- 
tween 150  and  200  Blackfeet  are  learning 
to  maintain  several  plots  of  farming  land 
planted  with  oats  and  potatoes.  This  they 
are  doing  with  success,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther result  of  setting  a good  example  to 
the  rest.  But  most  of  the  bucks  are  either 
sullenly  or  stupidly  clinging  to  the  shad- 
ow and  the  memory  of  the  life  that  is  gone. 

It  was  a recollection  of  that  life  which 
they  portrayed  for  us.  And  they  did  so 
with  a fervor,  an  abundance  of  detail  and 
memento,  and  with  a splendor  few  men 
have  seen  equalled  in  recent  years  — or 
ever  may  hope  to  witness  again. 

We  left  the  cars  at  Gleichen,  a little 
border  town  which  depends  almost  whol- 
ly upon  the  Blackfeet  and  their  visitors 
for  its  maintenance.  It  has  two  stores — 
one  where  the  Indians  get  credit  and  high 
prices  (and  at  which  the  red  men  deal), 
and  one  at  which  they  may  buy  at  low 
rates  for  cash,  wherefore  they  seldom  go 
there.  It  has  two  hotels  and  a half  dozen 
railway  men’s  dwellings;  and,  finally,  it 
boasts  a tiny  little  station  or  barracks  of 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  wherein 
the  lower  of  the  two  rooms  is  fitted  with 
a desk,  and  hung  with  pistols,  guns,  hand- 
cuffs, and  cartridge  belts,  while  the  upper 
room  contains  the  cots  for  the  men  at 
night. 

We  went  to  the  store  that  the  Indians 
favor— just  such  a store  as  you  see  at 
any  cross-roads  you  drive  past  in  a sum- 
mer's outing  in  the  country — and  there 
were  half  a dozen  Indians  beautifying  the 
doorway  and  the  interior,  like  magnified 
majolica- ware  in  a crockery  shop.  They 
were  standing  or  sitting  about  with 
thoughtful  expressions,  as  Indians  always 


do  when  they  go  shopping;  for  your  true 
Indian  generates  such  a contemplative 
mood  when  he  is  about  to  spend  a quar- 
ter that  one  would  fancy  he  must  be  the 
most  prudent  and  deliberate  of  men,  in- 
stead of  what  he  really  is — the  greatest 
prodigal  alive  except  the  negro.  These 
bucks  might  easily  have  been  mistaken 
for  waxworks.  Unnaturally  erect,  with 
arms  folded  beneath  their  blankets,  they 
stood  or  sat  without  moving  a limb  or 
muscle.  Only  when  a new-comer  entered 
did  they  stir.  Then  they  turned  their 
heads  deliberately  and  looked  at  the  vis- 
itor fixedly,  as  eagles  look  at  you  from 
out  their  cages.  They  were  strapping 
fine  fellows,  each  bundled  up  in  a colored 
blanket,  flapping  cloth  leg-gear,  and  yel- 
low moccasins.  Each  had  the  front  locks 
of  his  hair  tied  in  an  upright  bunch,  like 
a natural  plume,  and  several  wore  little 
brass  rings,  like  baby  finger-rings,  around 
certain  side  locks  down  beside  their  ears. 

There  they  stood,  motionless  and  speech- 
less, waiting  until  the  impulse  should 
move  them  to  buy  what  they  wanted, 
with  the  same  deliberation  with  which 
they  had  waited  for  the  original  impulse 
which  sent  them  to  the  store.  If  Mr. 
Frenchman,  who  kept  the  store,  had  come 
from  behind  his  counter,  English  fashion, 
and  had  said:  “Come,  come;  what  d’you 
want  ? Speak  up  now,  and  be  quick 
about  it.  No  lounging  here.  Buy  or  get 
out.  ” If  he  had  said  that,  or  anything  like 
it,  those  Indians  would  have  stalked  out 
of  his  place,  not  to  enter  it  again  for  a 
very  long  time,  if  ever.  Bartering  is  a 
serious  and  complex  performance  to  an 
Indian,  and  you  might  as  well  try  to  hur- 
ry an  elephant  up  a gang-plank  as  try  to 
quicken  an  Indian’s  procedure  in  trading. 

We  purchased  of  the  Frenchman  a 
chest  of  tea,  a great  bag  of  lump  sugar, 
and  a small  case  of  plug  tobacco  for  gifts 
to  the  chief.  Then  we  hired  a buck-board 
wagon,  and  made  ready  for  the  journey 
to  the  reserve. 

The  road  to  the  reserve  lay  several 
miles  over  the  plains,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  rolling  grass  land,  like  a brown 
sea  whose  waves  were  petrified,  with  here 
and  there  a group  of  sickly  wind-blown 
trees  to  break  the  resemblance.  The  road 
was  a mere  wagon  track  and  horse  trail 
through  the  grass,  but  it  was  criss  crossed 
with  the  once  deep  ruts  that  had  been 
worn  by  countless  herds  of  buffalo  seek- 
ing water. 
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Presently,  as  we  journeyed,  a little 
line  of  sand  hills  came  into  view.  They 
formed  the  Black  foot  cemetery.  We  saw 
the  “ tepees  of  the  dead  ” here  and  there 
on  the  knolls,  some  new  and  perfect,  some 
old  and  weather-stained,  some  showing 
mere  tatters  of  cotton  flapping  on  the 
poles,  and  still  others  only  skeleton  tents, 
the  poles  remaining  and  the  cotton  cover- 
ing gone  completely.  We  knew  what  we 
would  see  if  we  looked  into  those  “dead 
tepees”  (being  careful  to  approach  from 
the  windward  side).  We  would  see,  lying 
on  the  ground  or  raised  upon  a frame- 
work, a bundle  that  would  be  narrow  at 
top  and  bottom  and  broad  in  the  middle — 
an  Indian’s  body  rolled  up  in  a sheet  of 
cotton,  with  his  best  beadwork  and  blanket 
and  gun  in  the  bundle,  and  near  by  a ket- 
tle and  some  dried  meat  and  corn  meal 
against  his  feeling  hungry  on  his  long 
journey  to  the  hereafter.  As  one  or  two 
of  the  tepees  were  new,  we  expected  to 
see  some  family  in  mourning,  and,  sure 
enough,  when  we  reached  the  great  sheer- 
sided gutter  which  the  Bow  River  has  dug 
for  its  course  through  the  plains,  we  halted 
our  horse  and  looked  down  upon  a lonely 
trio  of  tepees,  with  children  playing  around 
them  and  women  squatted  by  the  en- 
trances. Three  families  had  lost  mem- 
bers, and  were  sequestered  there  in  abject 
surrender  to  grief. 

Those  tents  of  the  mourners  were  at  our 
feet  as  we  rode  southward,  down  in  the 
river  gully,  where  the  grass  was  green  and 
the  trees  were  leafy  and  thriving;  but 
when  we  turned  our  faces  to  the  eastward, 
where  the  river  bent  around  a great  prom- 
ontory, what  a sight  met  our  gaze!  There 
stood  a city  of  tepees,  hundreds  of  them, 
showing  white  and  yellow  and  brown  and 
red  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  A silent 
and  lifeless  city  it  seemed,  for  we  were  too 
far  off  to  see  the  people  or  to  hear  their 
noises.  The  great  huddle  of  little  pyra- 
mids rose  abruptly  from  the  level  bare 
grass  against  the  flawless  sk\r,  not  like  one 
of  those  melancholy  new  treeless  towns 
that  white  men  are  building  all  over  the 
prairie,  but  rather  like  a mosquito  fleet  be- 
calmed at  sea.  There  are  two  camps  on 
the  Blackfoot  Reserve,  the  North  Camp 
and  the  South  Camp,  and  this  town  of 
tents  was  between  the  two,  and  was  com- 
posed of  more  households  than  both  to- 
gether; for  this  was  the  assembling  for  the 
sun  dance,  their  greatest  religious  festi- 
val. and  hither  had  come  Bloods,  Piegans, 


and  Sards  as  well  as  Blackfeet.  Only 
the  mourners  kept  away ; for  here  were  to 
be  echoed  the  greatest  ceremonials  of  that 
dead  past  wherein  lives  dedicated  to  war 
and  to  the  chase  inspired  the  deeds  of  val- 
or which  each  would  now  celebrate  anew 
in  speech  or  song.  This  was  to  be  the  an- 
niversary of  the  festival  at  which  the 
young  men  fastened  themselves  by  a strip 
of  flesh  in  their  chests  to  a sort  of  May- 
pole  rope,  and  tore  their  flesh  apart  to 
demonstrate  their  fitness  to  be  considered 
braves.  At  this  feast  husbands  had  the 
right  to  confess  their  women,  and  to  cut 
their  noses  off  if  they  had  been  untrue,  and 
if  they  yet  preferred  life  to  the  death  they 
richly  merited.  At  this  gala-time  sacri- 
fices of  fingers  were  made  by  brave  men 
to  the  sun.  Then  every  warrior  boasted 
of  his  prowess,  and  the  young  beaux 
feasted  their  eyes  on  gayly  clad  maidens 
the  while  they  calculated  for  what  num- 
ber of  horses  they  could  be  purchased  of 
their  parents.  And  at  each  recurrence 
of  this  wonderful  holiday -time  every 
night  was  spent  in  feasting,  gorging,  and 
gambling.  In  short,  it  was  the  great  event 
of  the  Indian  year,  and  so  it  remains. 
Even  now  you  may  see  the  young  braves 
undergo  the  torture;  and  if  you  may  not 
see  the  faithless  wives  disciplined,  you 
may  at  least  perceive  a score  who  have 
been,  as  well  as  hear  the  mighty  boasting, 
and  witness  the  dancing,  gaming,  and  ca- 
rousing. 

We  turned  our  backs  toward  the  tented 
field,  for  we  had  not  yet  introduced  our- 
selves to  Mr.  Magnus  Begg,  the  Indian 
agent  in  charge  of  the  reserve.  We  were 
soon  within  his  official  enclosure,  where 
a pretty  frame  house,  an  office  no  bigger 
than  a freight  car,  and  a roomy  barn  and 
stable  were  all  overtopped  by  a central 
flag-staff,  and  shaded  by  flourishing  trees. 
Mr.  Begg  was  at  home,  and,  with  his  ac- 
complished wife,  welcomed  us  in  such  a 
hearty  manner  as  one  could  hardly  have 
expected,  even  where  white  folks  were  so 
“mighty  unsartin  ” to  appear  as  they  are 
on  the  plains.  The  agent's  house  with- 
out is  like  any  pretty  village  home  in  the 
East,  and  within  the  only  distinctive  fea- 
tures are  a number  of  ornamental  mount- 
ed wild  beast's  heads  and  a room  whose 
wyalls  are  lined  about  wuth  rare  and  beau- 
tiful Blackfoot  curios  in  skin  and  stone 
and  beadwork.  But,  to  our  joy,  we  found 
seated  in  that  room  the  famous  chief 
Old  Sun.  He  is  the  husband  of  the 
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most  remarkable  Indian  squaw  in  Amer- 
ica, and  he  would  have  been  Crowfoot’s 
successor  were  it  not  that  lie  was  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  the  Blackfoot 
Caesar  died.  4s  chief  of  the  North  Black- 
feet,  Old  Sun  boasts  the  largest  personal 
following  on  the  Canadian  plains,  hav- 
ing earned  his  popularity  by  his  fighting 
record,  his  commanding  manner,  his  el- 
oquence, and  by  that  generosity  which 
leads  him  to  give  away  his  rations  and  his 
presents.  No  man  north  of  Mexico  can 
dress  more  gorgeously  than  he  upon  oc- 
casion, for  he  still  owns  a buckskin  outfit 
lieaded  to  the  value  of  a Worth  gown. 
Moreover,  he  owns  a red  coat,  such  as  the 
government  used  to  give  only  to  great 
chiefs.  The  old  fellow  had  lost  his  vigor 
when  we  saw  him,  and  as  he  sat  wrapped 
in  his  blanket  he  looked  like  a half  emp- 
tied meal  bag  flung  on  a chair.  He  de- 
spises English,  but  in  that  marvellous 
Volapiik  of  the  plains  called  the  sign 
language  he  told  us  that  his  teeth  were 
gone,  his  hearing  was  bad,  his  eyes  were 
weak,  and  his  flesh  was  spare.  He  told 
his  age  also,  and  much  else  besides;  and 
there  is  no  one  who  reads  this  but  could 
have  readily  understood  his  every  state- 
ment and  sentiment,  conveyed  solely  by 
means  of  his  hands  and  fingers.  I no- 
ticed that  he  looked  like  an  old  woman, 
and  it  is  a fact  that  old  Indian  men  fre- 
quently look  so.  Yet  no  one  ever  saw  a 
young  brave  whose  face  suggested  a wo- 
man's, though  their  beardless  counte- 
nances and  long  hair  might  easily  create 
that  appearance. 

Mr.  Remington  was  anxious  to  paint 
Old  Sun  and  his  squaw,  particularly  the 
latter,  and  he  easily  obtained  permission, 
although  when  the  time  for  the  mysteri- 
ous ordeal  arrived  next  day  the  old  chief 
was  greatly  troubled  in  his  superstitious 
old  brain  lest  some  mischief  would  befall 
him  through  the  medium  of  the  painting. 
To  the  Indian  mind  the  sun,  which  they 
worship,  has  magical,  even  devilish,  pow- 
ers, and  Old  Sun  developed  a fear  that  the 
orb  of  day  might  “ work  on  his  picture” 
and  cause  him  to  die.  Fortunately  I 
found  in  Mr.  L’Hereux,  the  interpreter,  a 
person  who  had  undergone  the  process 
without  dire  consequences,  was  willing  to 
undergo  it  again,  and  who  added  that  his 
father  and  mother  had  submitted  to  the 
operation,  and  yet  had  lived  to  a yellow 
old  age.  When  Old  Sun  brought  his  wife 
to  sit  for  her  portrait  I put  all  etiquette  to 


shame  in  staring  at  her,  as  you  will  all 
the  more  readily  believe  when  you  know 
something  of  her  history. 

Old  Sun’s  wife  sits  in  the  council  of  her 
nation — the  only  woman,  white,  red,  or 
black,  of  whom  I have  ever  heard  who 
enjoys  such  a prerogative  on  this  conti- 
nent. She  earned  her  peculiar  privileges, 
if  any  one  ever  earned  anything.  Forty 
or  more  years  ago  she  was  a Piegan  maid- 
en known  only  in  her  tribe,  and  there  for 
nothing  more  than  her  good  origin,  her 
comeliness,  and  her  consequent  value  in 
horses.  She  met  with  outrageous  fortune, 
but  she  turned  it  to  such  good  account  that 
she  was  speedily  ennobled.  She  was  at 
home  in  a little  camp  on  the  plains  one 
day,  and  had  wandered  away  from  the 
tents,  when  she  was  kidnapped.  It  was 
in  this  wise:  Other  camps  were  scattered 
near  there.  On  the  night  before  the  day 
of  her  adventure  a band  of  Crows  stole  a 
number  of  horses  from  a camp  of  the 
Gros  Ventres,  and  very  artfully  trailed 
their  plunder  toward  and  close  to  the 
Piegan  camp  before  they  turned  and 
made  their  way  to  their  own  lodges. 
When  the  Gros  Ventres  discovered  their 
loss,  and  followed  the  trail  that  seemed  to 
lead  to  the  Piegan  camp,  the  girl  and  her 
father,  an  aged  chief,  were  at  a distance 
from  their  tepees,  unarmed  and  unsus- 
pecting. Down  swooped  the  Gros  Ven- 
tres. They  killed  and  scalped  the  old 
man,  and  then  their  chief  swung  the 
young  girl  upon  his  horse  behind  him, 
and  binding  her  to  him  with  thongs 
of  buckskin,  dashed  off  triumphantly  for 
his  own  village.  That  has  happened  to 
many  another  Indian  maiden,  most  of 
whom  have  behaved  as  would  a plaster 
image,  saving  a few  days  of  weeping.  Not 
such  was  Old  Sun’s  wife.  When  she  and 
her  captor  were  in  sight  of  the  Gros  Ven- 
tre village,  she  reached  forward  and  stole 
the  chief’s  scalping-knife  out  of  its  sheath 
at  his  side.  With  it,  still  wet  with  her 
father’s  blood,  she  cut  him  in  the  back 
through  to  the  heart.  Then  she  freed  his 
body  from  hers,  and  tossed  him  from  the 
horse’s  back.  Leaping  to  the  ground  be- 
side his  body,  she  not  only  scalped  him, 
but  cut  off  his  right  arm  and  picked  up 
his  gun,  and  rode  madly  back  to  her  peo- 
ple, chased  most  of  the  way,  but  bringing 
safely  with  her  the  three  greatest  trophies 
a warrior  can  wrest  from  a vanquished 
enemy.  Two  of  them  would  have  distin- 
guished any  brave,  but  this  mere  village 
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maiden  came  with  all  three.  From  that 
day  she  lias  boasted  the  right  to  wear 
three  eagle  feathers. 

Old  Sun  was  a young  man  then,  and 
when  he  heard  of  this  feat  he  came  and 
hitched  the  requisite  number  of  horses  to 
her  mother's  travois  poles  beside  her  tent. 
I do  not  recall  how  many  steeds  she  was 
valued  at,  but  I have  heard  of  very  high- 
priced  Indian  girls  who  had  nothing  ex- 
cept their  feminine  qualities  to  recom- 
mend them.  In  one  case  I knew  that  a 
young  man,  who  had  been  casting  what 
are  called  “sheep’s  eyes”  at  a maiden, 
went  one  day  and  tied  four  horses  to  her 
father’s  tent.  Then  he  stood  around  and 
waited,  but  there  was  no  sign  from  the 
tent.  Next  day  he  took  four  more,  and 
so  he  went  on  until  he  had  tied  sixteen 
horses  to  the  tepee.  At  Jthe  least  they 
were  worth  twenty  dollars,  perhaps  thirty 
dollars,  apiece.  At  that  the  maiden  and 
her  people  came  out,  and  received  the 
young  man  so  graciously  that  he  knew 
lie  was  “the  young  woman’s  choice,”  as 
we  say  in  civilized  circles,  sometimes  un- 
der very  similar  circumstances. 

At  all  events,  Old  Sun  was  rich  and 
powerful,  and  easily  got  the  savage  her- 
oine for  his  wife.  She  was  admitted  to 
the  Blackfoot  council  without  a protest, 
and  has  since  proven  that  her  valor  was 
not  sporadic,  for  she  has  taken  the  war- 
path upon  occasion,  and  other  scalps  have 
gone  to  her  credit. 

After  a while  we  drove  over  to  where 
the  field  lay  littered  with  tepees.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  order  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  tents  as  we  looked  at  the  scene  from 
a distance.  Gradually  the  symptoms  of  a 
great  stir  and  activity  were  observable,  and 
we  saw  men  and  horses  running  about  at 
one  side  of  the  nomad  settlement,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  human  figures  moving  in  the 
camp.  Then  a nearer  view  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  tepees,  which  were  of 
many  sizes,  were  apt  to  be  white  at  the 
base,  reddish  half-way  up,  and  dark  brown 
at  the  top.  The  smoke  of  the  fires  with- 
in, and  the  rain  and  sun  without,  paint  all 
the  cotton  or  canvas  tepees  like  that,  and 
very  pretty  is  the  effect.  When  closer 
still,  we  saw  that  each  tepee  was  capped 
with  a rude  crown  formed  of  pole  ends — 
the  ends  of  the  ribs  of  each  structure; 
that  some  of  the  tents  were  gayly  orna- 
mented with  great  geometric  patterns  in 
red,  black,  and  yellow  around  the  bottoms; 
and  that  others  bore  upon  their  sides  rude 


but  highly  colored  figures  of  animals — the 
clan  sign  of  the  family  within.  Against 
very  many  of  the  frail  dwellings  leaned  a 
travois,  the  triangle  of  poles  which  forms 
the  wagon  of  the  Indians.  There  were 
three  or  four  very  large  tents,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  chiefs  of  the  soldier  bands 
and  of  the  head  chief  of  the  nation;  and 
there  was  one  spotless  new  tent,  with  n 
pretty  border  painted  around  its  base,  and 
the  figure  of  an  animal  on  either  side.  It 
was  the  new  establishment  of  a bride  and 
groom.  A hubbub  filled  the  air  as  we 
drew  still  nearer;  not  any  noise  occasion- 
ed by  our  approach,  but  the  ordinary  up- 
roar of  the  camp— the  barking  of  dogs, 
the  shouts  of  frolicking  children,  the  yells 
of  young  men  racing  on  horseback  and 
of  others  driving  in  their  ponies.  When 
we  drove  between  the  first  two  tents  we 
saw  that  the  camp  had  been  systematical- 
ly arranged  in  the  form  of  a rude  circle, 
with  the  tents  in  bunches  around  a great 
central  space,  as  large  as  Madison  Square 
if  its  corners  were  rounded  off. 

We  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
Three  Bulls,  in  the  biggest  of  all  the  tents. 
By  common  consent  he  was  presiding  as 
chief  and  successor  to  Crowfoot,  pending 
the  formal  election,  which  was  to  take 
place  at  the  feast  of  the  sun  dance.  Eu- 
ropean royalty  could  scarcely  have  man- 
aged to  invest  itself  with  more  dignity 
or  access  to  its  presence  with  more  for- 
mality than  hedged  about  this  blanketed 
king.  He  had  assembled  his  chiefs  and 
headmen  to  greet  us,  for  we  possessed 
the  eminence  of  persons  bearing  gifts. 
He  was  in  mourning  for  Crowfoot,  who 
was  his  brother,  and  for  a daughter  be- 
sides, and  the  form  of  expression  lie  gave 
to  his  grief  caused  him  to  wear  nothing 
but  a flannel  shirt  and  a breech-cloth, 
in  which  he  sat  with  his  big  brown  legs 
bare  and  crossed  beneath  him.  He  is  a 
powerful  man,  with  an  uncommonly 
large  head,  and  his  facial  features,  all 
generously  moulded,  indicate  amiability, 
liberality,  and  considerable  intelligence. 
Of  middle  age,  smooth  - skinned,  and 
plump,  there  was  little  of  the  savage  in 
his  looks  beyond  what  came  of  his  long 
black  hair.  It  was  purposely  worn  un- 
kempt and  hanging  in  his  eyes,  and  two 
locks  of  it  were  bound  with  many  brass 
rings.  When  we  came  upon  him  our 
gifts  had  already  been  received  and  dis- 
tributed, mainly  to  three  or  four  relatives. 
But  though  the  others  sat  about,  portion - 
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less,  all  were  alike  stolid  and  statuesque, 
and  whatever  feelings  agitated  their 
breasts,  whether  of  satisfaction  or  disap- 
pointment, were  equally  hidden  by  all. 

When  we  entered  the  big  tepee  we  saw 
twenty-one  men  seated  in  a circle  against 
the  wall  and  facing  the  open  centre,  where 
the  ground  was  blackened  by  the  ashes  of 
former  fires.  Three  Bulls  sat  exactly  op- 
posite the  queer  door,  a horseshoe  shaped 
hole  reaching  two  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  extended  by  the  partly  loosened  la- 
cing that  held  the  edges  of  the  tent-cover- 
ing together.  Mr.  L Hereux,  the  inter- 
preter, made  a long  speech  in  introducing 
each  of  us.  We  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  and  the  chief  punctuated  the 
interpreter’s  remarks  with  that  queer  In- 
dian grunt  which  it  has  ever  been  the 
custom  to  spell  44  ugli,”  but  which  you 
may  imitate  exactly  if  you  will  try  to  say 
“Ha"  through  your  nose  while  your 
mouth  is  closed.  As  Mr.  L’Hereux  is  a 
great  talker,  and  is  of  a poetic  nature, 
there  is  no  telling  what  wild  fancy  of  his 
active  brain  he  invented  concerning  us, 
but  he  made  a friendly  talk,  and  that  was 
what  we  wanted.  As  each  speech  closed, 
Three  Bulls  lurched  forward  just  enough 
to  make  the  putting  out  of  his  hand  a 
gracious  act,  yet  not  enough  to  disturb  his 
dignity.  After  each  salutation  he  point- 
ed out  a seat  for  the  one  with  whom  he 
had  shaken  hands.  He  announced  to  the 
council  in  their  language  that  we  were 
good  men,  whereat  the  council  uttered  a 
single  “Ha  "through  its  twenty-one  noses. 
If  you  had  seen  the  rigid  stateliness  of 
Three  Bulls,  and  had  felt  the  frigid  self- 
possession  of  the  twenty-one  ramrod-man- 
nered under-chiefs,  as  well  as  the  defer- 
ence which  was  in  the  tones  of  the  other 
white  men  in  our  company,  you  would 
comprehend  that  we  were  made  to  feel  at 
once  honored  and  subordinate.  Alto- 
gether we  made  an  odd  picture:  a circle 
of  men  seated  tailor  fashion,  and  my  own 
and  Mr.  Remington’s  black  shoes  mar- 
ring the  gaudy  ring  of  yellow  moccasins 
in  front  of  the  savages,  as  they  sat  in 
their  colored  blankets  and  fringed  and 
befeathered  gear,  each  with  the  calf  of 
one  leg  crossed  before  the  shin  of  the 
other. 

But  L’Hereux’s  next  act  after  introdu- 
cing us  was  one  that  seemed  to  indicate 
perfect  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  this 
august  body.  No  one  but  he,  who  had 
spent  a quarter  of  a century  with  them  in 
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closest  intimacy,  could  have  acted  as  he 
proceeded  to  do.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  saw  the  mounds  of  sugar,  to- 
bacco, and  tea  heaped  before  only  a cer- 
tain few  Indians.  “Now  who  lias  done 
dose  t’ing?"  he  inquired.  “Oh,  dat  vill 
nevaire  do  ’tall.  You  haf  done  dose 
t'ing,  Mistaire  Begg?  No?  Who  den? 
Chief?  Nevaire  mind.  I make  him  all 
rount  again,  vaire  deeferent.  You  shall 
see  somet’ing."  With  that,  and  yet  with- 
out ceasing  to  talk  for  an  instant,  now  in 
Indian  and  now  in  his  English,  he  began 
to  dump  the  tea  back  again  into  the  chest, 
the  sugar  into  the  bag,  and  the  plug  to- 
bacco in  a heap  by  itself.  Not  an  Indian 
moved  a muscle  — unless  I was  right  in 
my  suspicion  that  the  corners  of  Three 
Bulls’  mouth  curved  upward  slightly,  as 
if  he  were  about  to  smile.  “ Vot  kind  of 
wa-a-y  to  dao  somet’ing  is  dat?"  the  in- 
terpreter continued,  in  his  sing-song  tone. 
“You  moos’  haf  one  maje-dome  [major- 
domo]  if  you  shall  try  satisfy  dose  En- 
gine." He  always  called  the  Indians 
“dose  Engine."  “Dat  chief  gif  all  dose 
present  to  his  broders  und  cousins,  vhich 
are  in  his  famille.  Now  you  shall  see 
me,  vot  I shall  do."  Taking  his  hat,  he 
began  filling  it,  now  with  sugar  and  now 
with  tea,  and  emptying  it  before  some  six 
or  seven  chiefs.  Finally,  when  a double 
share  was  left,  he  gave  both  bag  and  chest 
to  Three  Bulls,  to  whom  he  also  gave  all 
the  tobacco.  44  Such  tam-fool  peezness," 
he  went  on,  44 1 do  not  see  in  all  my  life. 

I make  visitation  to  de  t’ree  soljier  chief 
vhich  shall  make  one  grand  darnce  for 
dose  gentlemen,  und  here  is  for  dose  sol- 
jier chief  not  anyt’ing  ’tall,  vhile  every- 
t’ing  was  going  to  one  lot  of  beggaire  rela- 
tion of  T’ree  Bull.  Dat  is  what  I call  one 
tam-fool  way  to  do  something." 

The  redistribution  accomplished,  Three 
Bulls  wore  a grin  of  satisfaction,  and  one 
chief  who  had  lost  a great  pile  of  presents, 
and  who  got  nothing  at  all  by  the  second 
division,  stalked  solemnly  out  of  the  tent, 
though  not  until  Three  Bulls  had  tossed 
the  plugs  of  tobacco  to  all  the  men  around 
the  circle,  precisely  as  he  might  have 
thrown  bones  to  dogs,  but  always  observ- 
ing a certain  order  in  making  each  round 
with  the  plugs.  All  were  thus  served  ac- 
cording to  their  rank.  Then  Three  Bulls 
rummaged  with  one  hand  behind  him  in 
the  grass, and  fetched  forward  a great  pipe, 
with  a stone  bowl  and  wooden  handle — a 
sort  of  chopping-block  of  wood — and  a 
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large  long-bladed  knife.  Taking  a plug 
of  tobacco  in  one  hand  and  the  knife  in 
the  other,  he  pared  off  enough  tobacco  to 
fill  the  pipe.  Then  he  filled  it,  and  passed 
it,  stem  foremost,  to  a young  man  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  tepee.  The  superior 
chiefs  all  sat  on  the  right-hand  side.  The 
young  man  knew  that  he  had  been  chosen 
to  perform  the  menial  act  of  lighting  the 
pipe,  and  he  lighted  it,  pulling  two  or 
three  whiffs  of  smoke  to  insure  a good 
coal  of  fire  in  it  before  passing  it  back— 
though  why  it  was  not  considered  a more 
menial  task  to  cut  the  tobacco  and  fill  thfc 
pipe  than  to  light  it  I don’t  know. 

Three  Bulls  puffed  the  pipe  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  turning  the  stem  from 
him,  pointed  it  at  the  chief  next  in  im- 
portance, and  to  that  personage  the  sym- 
bol of  peace  was  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  When  that  chief  had  drawn  a few 
whiffs,  he  sent  the  pipe  back  to  Three 
Bulls,  who  then  indicated  to  whom  it 
should  go  next.  Thus  it  went  dodging 
about  the  circle  like  a marble  on  a baga- 
telle board.  When  it  came  to  me,  I hes- 
itated a moment  whether  or  not  to  smoke 
it,  but  the  desire  to  be  polite  outweighed 
any  other  prompting,  and  I sucked  the 
pipe  until  some  of  the  Indians  cried  out 
that  I was  “a  good  fellow.” 

While  all  smoked  and  mauy  talked,  I 
noticed  that  Three  Bulls  sat  upon  a soft 
seat  formed  of  his  blanket,  at  one  end  of 
which  was  one  of  those  wickerwork  con- 
trivances, like  a chair  back,  upon  which 
Indians  lean  when  seated  upon  the  ground. 
I noticed  also  that  one  harsh  criticism 
passed  upon  Three  Bulls  was  just;  that 
was  that  when  he  spoke,  others  might  in- 
terrupt him.  It  was  said  that  even  wo- 
men “ talked  back  ” to  him  at  times  when 
he  was  haranguing  his  people.  Since  no 
one  spoke  when  Crowfoot  talked,  the  com- 
parison between  him  and  his  predecessor 
was  injurious  to  him ; but  it  was  Crowfoot 
who  named  Three  Bulls  for  the  chieftain- 
ship. Besides, Three  Bulls  had  the  largest 
following  (under  that  of  the  too  aged  Old 
Sun),  and  was  the  most  generotis  chief  and 
ablest  politician  of  all.  Then,  again,  the 
government  supported  him  with  whatever 
its  influence  amounted  to.  This  was  be- 
cause Three  Bulls  favored  agricultural  em- 
ployment for  the  tribe,  and  was  himself 
cultivating  a patch  of  potatoes.  He  was 
in  many  other  ways  the  man  to  lead  in 
the  new  era,  as  Crowfoot  had  been  for  the 
era  that  was  past. 


When  we  retired  from  the  presence  of 
the  chief,  I asked  Mr.  L’Hereux  how  he 
had  dared  to  take  back  the  presents  made 
to  the  Indians  and  then  distribute  them 
differently.  The  queer  Frenchman  said, 
in  his  indescribably  confident,  jaunty  way : 

“Why,  dat  is  how  you  mus’  do  wid  dose 
Engine.  Nevaire  ask  one  of  dose  Engine 
anything,  but  do  dose  t’ing  which  are  right, 
and  at  de  same  time  make  explan  ash  ion 
what  you  are  doing.  Den  dose  Engine 
can  say  no  t’i ng  ’tall.  But  if  you  first 
make  explanashion  and  den  try  to  do 
somet’ing,you  will  find  one  grand  trouble. 
Can  you  explain  dis  and  dat  to  one  hive 
of  de  bees?  Well,  de  hive  of  de  bee  is  like 
dose  Engine  if  you  shall  talk  widout  de 
promp’  action.” 

He  said,  later  on,  “Dose  Engine  are 
children,  and  mus’  not  haf  consideration 
like  mans  and  women.” 

The  news  of  our  generosity  ran  from 
tent  to  tent,  and  the  Black  Soldier  band 
sent  out  a herald  to  cry  the  news  that  a 
war  dance  was  to  be  held  immediately. 
As  immediately  means  to  the  Indian  mind 
an  indefinite  and  very  enduring  period,  I 
amused  myself  by  poking  about  the  vil- 
lage, in  tents  and  among  groups  of  men 
or  women,  wherever  chance  led  me.  The 
herald  rode  from  side  to  side  of  the  en- 
closure, yelling  like  a New  York  fruit 
peddler.  He  was  mounted  on  a bay  pony, 
and  was  fantastically  costumed  with  fea- 
thers and  war  paint.  Of  course  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  had  been  in- 
doors, so  to  speak,  now  came  out  of  the 
tepees,  and  a mighty  bustle  enlivened  the 
scene.  The  worst  thing  about  the  camp 
was  the  abundance  of  snarling  cur-dogs. 

It  was  not  safe  to  walk  about  the  camp 
without  a cane  or  whip,  on  account  of 
these  dogs. 

The  Blackfeet  are  poor  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  from  nearly  every  stand  point 
from  which  we  judge  civilized  communi- 
ties, but  their  tribal  possessions  include 
several  horses  to  each  head  of  a family, 
and  though  the  majority  of  their  ponies 
would  fetch  no  more  than  twenty  dollars 
apiece  out  there,  even  this  gives  them 
more  wealth  per  capita  than  many  civil- 
ized peoples  can  boast.  They  have  man- 
aged also  to  keep  much  of  the  savage 
paraphernalia  of  other  days  in  the  form 
of  buckskin  clothes,  elaborate  bead  work, 
eagle  head-dresses,  good  guns,  and  the 
outlandish  adornments  of  their  chiefs 
and  medicine  men.  Hundreds  of  miles 
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saw  the  girl  in  a IViit,-h.*0.  as.a  matter  of  arrows  and  u arts,  ran  i-ww  and  wrestled, 
fa'd.  she  parsed  p.e  rMihof-tloOrs.  and.  with  aud  m some  of  » •..•)«  play  they  iior'y 
h*uv  feYrunme  art  managed  iu  :,liow  fnsiv  swarmed  ah  t/Vvr  one  :utol her.  iml ij  at 
trliio^t  to  lall  open  for  jtisk  the  instant  it.  fiihes  Vdtft*  'kd  wnu)d  bo  Inprit-d  an 
i*v  dc  to  disclose  » In*  predion*  ft reys  iw/rn^n  lli 

..  . ■ . ; 'i-.  '- . ■■'  i‘  - i-  * . i > / } '■■  ;.*  a-  '.'  j j.  . *.  * *‘x  .j  . 


thick  of  a v rill. mg  mm--  or  ,a.h  rrms 
it  i ashvd  hr  be  taken  jiito  the  teiif.  to  seyeayl  feet  irk  depth  Hohm  of  ‘theyho^k 

•iO #u r'a  »'i r»  1 V*.  ^ i*  L.c  i r (Vi  frt?'’<  i-uu'.  f < »'/*  j&^\Wl'Vi*  V^ViKU."!  1 


h inHi  .'  I r ' wont.  Hint  there,  at  the  infer 
prelerhv  mjoesi.she  Hi  row  off  her  V.Uin  lo-h 


ron-e  «>u lj. ' "fhstrfngK''  r:is  for  soYh^  J'ea-  * , 
soir.  thy  hrerrh-clnai  o rommoniy  eiHh.Ml  • 


yy 


iHiyness,  dresHtal  like  the  trail iYwnia 

and  in  hh!  }>Ui« 

tl;«isvii«oi;lfii>  Y.'l 

vgee  oney  u ere 

).}.<•  th. 

•:tiri.eal  hrila  uf  ihr  vvilhe 

ai.-ss  ah-ridy  w 

<*:>••( ng  fitf*  Rl;, 

<;kfo  or  pio'ue- 

: '.fior  SO 

ft  yellmvish  leather,  \\a  i 

inavy  • ,!<?:•  k;  nr  n 

if..' of  Ugir  1 joti 

and  jyaiprd ; W-  \ 

fringe-  upon  the  arans,  §c?jsiu^v 
Of  the  giimient,  her  heautifiil 
gii?g^  tiMcl  nit<yeas'ui^;  fnrnYeU  sa  ;-wiuh,v; 

pitlp^k  _ jHH  | _ ^ 

iu>«Sc*jfr  her  Face;  was  no*he%rhiAy  )ier  ttgr 
are  wa.sv  aai  TtuliniyS,  T1  re  hgyirnyof  tlxe:  , 

......  -.,.... 

till  »au*VOs.  ha  w .most  ,.}'  *.o,  .n-e>i  at  Wihl  W^.-t  slam 

Tin!-  reruler  will  hieuiis*  wlu-il.i^r  fherr-  \n  iiiunenHu •ioinUim  :r»  hiy  as  He.-  td^v.v' 


■VE^.U.I  ^ 1 ^«V;**T*  \ V>  Tiy  V'HM  I*. if.  <'ii" 

... _ ... 

jjitria  f'f  a . Ti-;-  ct'-:-H.  .'f  >m  huui'  of  w ; 1 • s n 1 y ui. 

out*  )'iHt*«.  i*. >4  of  \ < i ! ■ 1 . Oil  tin-  jKt'fi  <>1  tho 

-feigi'tStlj&t, isifinjw*)'  p,t  «t  MW.  ihitU’O'.  lioV  S’# Vi- 

Uiil.'wut  Yu  '•jitiiM  from  t Jit?  - iluiitfe..  \vt> 
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sized  ha*&  drum  was  set 
up  Uenw^iv  f*>Ur  poies, 
a>e»X?lid  VTldeh  iS:ffomh 
(>  1 o 1 1 1 \V  ere.  Arnij>f|<kl  f 

aittl  from  the  ‘tops  jrif 
w Hfcli  fcj*e  mmr 
floated  6n  the  vvipd  jti 
bit  peMf^of  parti  eplpmi 
mbWms.  Aroihiff  this 
four,  young 
hr<&#.9i who  prnipUei] 

; if  rp  ? eba  oij?d. 

U Mntid,  ^hi^h  rose  and 
foi ! between  tiiH  *hyiiie.wt 
ami  the  deepest  notes. 


but  vwhibh  consisted 

id  *’ v;^V<’ ' ;; ' A. A 

sounds  rrp</a\oi)  thou-  :- ;Wv 

sands  of  times.  The  i > * - 
terprster  said  that  orjgi-  r yAOl 

uaUv  i he  Indians  had 

svoia.?s  h>  t)Mur  «irnjrs,  hilt  V 

ihesfc  v e re  forgotten  110  * ^-*7 

in  iu  fcuows  . when;  and 
tutjjr  the  spelled  ium^ 

(arid  the  tmlii‘u>fi  that 
r here 

them  i W^;rW’  ( y 

At  ^li  . events  the  four 
b>'uv-s  hear  tiH-driOn  Had 
eMutfcd;  lititU. 

«**  v*vr*vn.e  '*u«rhot\  ItttfcM* 

‘vdh  woe  piaijit,  k))4  car 
Hvi?i  % a'isMfdd  & ml  ;&  Mfh. : ' • . v-V 

• aM  *v  k,  ca tj  *e  |>a t qI  • . ./;•’, 

P«-  ;» n ? I fegiin  the  d>il« 

H w.;^  lliv.  stiff-  ‘ 

arid  then  fggr  . * 

oilier,  wipe  if  alt  , 

4pp??at*  to  d^iu  the  lirjrli' 
forrh  tile  terpsiehor^ 

;iprart  ezn  'iwjf-is  to  the 
•vo&fs&  of  a ffevr  chyles 
the  tomtom  lie 
’'ft&gfrix  shonri  re£  hf  Audut** 
needs  hr  never  Mil 
performed,  for  he  was  ton  young  to  have 
nddep  after  biitfolo  or  ■ into  baUlth  ■&?&:■ 
x hi*  preteijclcd  to  see  upon  the  grpnod 
&i  oner  fascinating  and  •*» w -•• 
£u>th&  «t  ^ as  the  trail  of  tlie  enemy;;  Then 
he  dap<y<i  fvirhm>ly  and  more  .lmtberlv , 
h*s;..incf  his  lovul  hark,  shaking  his  hiVrvhet 
m niany-*tai!ed  shield  high  aloft,  iuid 
yelling. that  \ih  w4i»  following  the  foe,  and 
would  not  rest;  while  a skull  anil  a .scalp- 
lock'  rem aVned  h)  e*ipju  pci  fori  uiiiotig- 
them.  He  was  joineff  by  throe 


zzrf:#“Co<  '\ 


^Vkxjr-vu  i}p  ighAy  i>;aw;e 
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iug  across  the  view.  More  strange  still 
was  the  solemn  line  of  the  medicine-men, 
who,  for  some  reason  not  explained  to 
me,  sat  in  a row  with  their  backs  to  the 
dancers  a city  block  away,  and  crooned  a 
low  guttural  accompaniment  to  the  tom- 
tom. But  still  more  interesting  were  the 
boys,  of  all  grades  of  childhood,  who  look- 
ed on,  while  not  a woman  remained  in 
sight.  The  larger  boys  stood  about  in 
groups,  watching  the  spectacle  with  eyes 
afire  with  admiration,  but  the  little  fel- 
lows had  flung  themselves  on  their  stom- 
achs in  a row,  and  were  supporting  their 
chubby  faces  upon  their  little  brown 
hands,  while  their  elbows  rested  on  the 
grass,  forming  a sort  of  orchestra  row  of 
Lilliputian  spectators. 

We  arranged  for  a great  spectacle  to  be 
gotten  upon  the  next  afternoon,  and  were 
promised  that  it  should  be  as  notable  for 
the  numbers  participating  in  it  and  for 
the  trappings  to  be  displayed  as  any  the 
Blackfeet  had  ever  given  upon  their  re- 
serve. The  Indians  spent  the  entire  night 
in  carousing  over  the  gift  of  tea,  and  we 
knew  that  if  they  were  true  to  most  prece- 
dents they  would  brew  and  drink  every 
drop  of  it.  Possibly  some  took  it  with  an 
admixture  of  tobacco  and  wild  currant  to 
make  them  drunk,  or,  in  reality,  very 
sick  — which  is  much  the  same  thing  to 
a reservation  Indian.  The  compounds 
which  the  average  Indian  will  swallow  in 
the  hope  of  imitating  the  effects  of  whis- 
key are  such  as  to  tax  the  credulity  of 
those  who  hear  of  them.  A certain  pat- 
ent “ pain-killer”  ranks  almost  as  high  as 
whiskey  in  their  estimation;  but  Worces- 
tershire sauce  and  gunpowder,  or  tea,  to- 
bacco, and  wild  currant,  are  not  at  all  to 
be  despised  when  alcohol,  or  the  money 
to  get  it  with,  is  wanting.  I heard  a 
characteristic  story  about  these  red  men 
while  I was  visiting  them.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  them  know  that  if  medicine 
is  given  them  to  take  in  small  portions  at 
certain  intervals  they  are  morally  sure  to 
swallow  it  all  at  once,  and  that  the  sicker 
it  makes  them,  the  more  they  will  value 
it.  On  the  Blackfoot  Reserve, only  a short 
time  ago,  our  gentle  and  insinuating  Sed- 
litz-  powders  were  classed  as  children’s 
stuff,  but  now  they  have  leaped  to  the 
front  rank  as  powerful  medicines.  This 
is  because  some  white  man  showed  the 
Indian  how  to  take  the  soda  and  magnesia 
first,  and  then  swallow  the  tartaric  acid. 
They  do  this,  and  when  the  explosion 


follows,  and  the  gases  burst  from  their 
mouths  and  noses,  they  pull  themselves 
together  and  remark,  t4Ugli!  him  heap 
good.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  great 
spectacle  I rode  with  Mr.  Begg  over  to 
the  ration-house  to  see  the  meat  distrib- 
uted. The  dust  rose  in  clouds  above  all 
the  trails  as  the  cavalcade  of  men,  women, 
children,  travoises  and  dogs,  approached 
the  station.  Men  were  few  in  the  dis- 
jointed lines  ; most  of  them  sent  their 
women  or  children.  All  rode  astraddle, 
some  on  saddles  and  some  bareback.  As 
all  urged  their  horses  in  the  Indian  fash- 
ion, which  is  to  whip  them  unceasingly, 
and  prod  them  constantly  with  spurless 
heels,  the  bobbing  movement  of  the  riders’ 
heads  and  the  gymnastics  of  their  legs 
produced  a queer  scene.  Here  and  there 
a travois  was  trailed  along  by  a horse  or 
a dog,  but  the  majority  of  the  pensioners 
were  content  to  carry  their  meat  in  bags 
or  otherwise  upon  their  horses.  While 
the  slaughtering  went  on,  and  after  that, 
when  the  beef  was  being  chopped  up  into 
junks,  I sat  in  the  meat-contractor’s  of- 
fice, and  saw  the  bucks,  squaws,  and  chil- 
dren come,  one  after  another,  to  beg.  I 
could  not  help  noticing  that  all  were  treat- 
ed with  marked  and  uniform  kindness, 
and  I learned  that  no  one  ever  struck  one 
of  the  Indians,  or  suffered  himself  to  lose 
his  temper  with  them.  A few  of  the  men 
asked  for  blankets,  but  the  squaws  and 
the  children  wanted  soap.  It  was  said 
that  when  they  first  made  their  acquaint- 
ance with  this  symbol  of  civilization  they 
mistook  it  for  an  article  of  diet,  but  that 
now  they  use  it  properly  and  prize  it. 
When  it  was  announced  that  the  meat 
was  ready,  the  butchers  threw  open  an 
aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  ration-house, 
and  the  Indians  huddled  before  it  as  if 
they  had  flung  themselves  against  the 
house  in  a mass.  I have  seen  boys  do 
the  same  thing  at  the  opening  of  a ticket 
window  for  the  sale  of  gallery  seats  in  a 
theatre.  There  was  no  fighting  or  quar- 
relling, but  every  Indian  pushed  steadily 
and  silently  with  all  his  or  her  might. 
When  one  got  his  share  he  tore  himself 
away  from  the  crowd  as  briers  are  pulled 
out  of  hairy  cloth.  They  are  a hungry 
and  an  economical  people.  They  bring 
pails  for  the  beef  blood,  and  they  carry 
home  the  hoofs  for  jelly.  After  a steer 
has  been  butchered  and  distributed,  only 
his  horns  and  his  paunch  remain. 
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The  snu  hhl/ed  druvn  \>n  Hh ||j| am  • .imp  mmvnk  Nmv  limy  dashed  nasi  m 
t\f teriiVion  fed  .'■& I did  fed  iiSfSv^ 

lliaf.  il  io(iKf':;d  life  si  femiatfev  Swii^  sfeiteis  *1  *.k»*  « *;i tt U*  slmmafennr  Knr  a 

l:r «iti  mi  snowy  peaks,  But  it  w::s  Lot  while  Hmy  :r<Kle  amumi  -fed  am>mfe  a* 

mui  bhmfeN  no r*-  sfe'k-fed  from  -.♦)#*-  mjr  i\  VUCJ^yoursv,  fet  at  ^ lino  -ferer 
telH  \vp:  anri  the  iv.mim'  a SU.t  ionlm-  ilnvn  yd  f»u  fecUfr ‘im  fmrird  life  Small  LatoN. 
t<f  I ;|U.'||  tim  air  fed  refefe  Un>  feat.  Tin-.  ' uiu]  »v*m  ttfefed  life  ymkarn- fe 

safef’fei  mdivo  pofe ^,;uu*  dd.tfet  n si-rvv  f.fe'ir  mvn  fei<  fewmtfy  hr  with 

WUriilg:  it  wffi%  sfe;fejhp-  hat  with  a mml  rmfe  . .yfejjnj?  fife  mamnrs  finny 
I'urdfers*  and  a ifeumlorn  !/l iw  eoai  iiiiil,  jfen.'s.  mfe  feimfedonn  > ( » v{ r 

Ifeavfe  ferny  femvs  w-feu  otfew  uLsuni-  and  . ife.ur  fifeuy  wddiy  on  , Tim 

dfes.  code  .m.na'Mi.  feintm"  fit  l»»*  ofem*tr*  avHH  i-utiipu^l  of  kfvi  ij  im.i- 

feilp.t*  wife*  <fe*  made  BmKS  l.li ul  )md  tafefefed;  fenp  hdfori;  ;> 
h?m  p|  H|  mm-  ri-i »•.*!.! !»>a>  in  cluodnir  ramp  Hm  Tin-  >Li  turn  ami  tlm  ***!, i-*V 
imn  amVvfdpfesr  .it  Vis  hi?Ft»W  tu,iTr  ; sat,;  in  a symirfeln  fefeuti  -Mm  dnmmofe 

Ami  Unm  nnim  ife-  yrami  8$nsH%£fa>  mi  {•)..-  ervnml. 

) i*Mpt  fes  fergotfem  fed  thy  All.  life  tyifel  ; Jfe irtoraj)^'  % jsfe •’• 

ymir  fetifefe  vvitimi  i he  fevd  WF  dnl<,  dindfe'  '»  rfe  fevmife  yum v »*  -V"  u;jH'fe‘Ks.'* 
was  tra.»)rfnn>icil  into  a liuaUH-  Tin  ;>nn-  a(>|>aiv(.  and'  unnr  v ilury  hail  .*,MY‘vj 
w;j>  a- fviiiy  nf  v,*inty  HYl|t  j^l  t(*  m>  'I  Win  tlm  talc  Ctf  \v!ik;h  ;ln'V‘  atH  m,i  .-nl 
f)ta*  Iha-W  Itirir-lrat^nin  ;nMUna>  acnhf-i  Hhl  B|C \v  .nr  titraiMC  v.>  Hjn  vnMims.  ] 

* it . ? *;«>:  w /^i  % • * .• 
OmujimHi  «/>?  felt*  wlld.O  Ui\'li  ii1|d  <iu  la  <\\ ,rj.^  rad  n:.ii  or  of  nn  /‘!i!:tv^v.,trt.  >.l 
dkiti  boVS;‘ vri'ro  Onii^  ;vl >> C 1>V  11m  tltoV  -Ccisti>tH»U^  1 Uttt rnviv^l  in 
fer.-v^  ! 1 1 ,’ *•  n*  iN  );<tl’.}uu±  k.r  it.  Bm.  ^|walur!n.  It.  w^s  a>  <i  ti/n  jdatas  m 

The  )>;,«<  M>,  \vrrn  tija  ^H'aauvrrvyrv-  (u\:  u<d  v,  In  ,4 ,{  iaoufo  :uiil  rt*»v -iv  :,i?n  tnl-x 

Hi^-i  iif ' ^lr^BbjLr  X\t ft ft  r I f i C atW^iii  H i'n  Hunn^t^l  nml  prissr- 

aunp  ;.ip*d>rtiu:  VilBn  mjtl  thypyc  • ury  ;mv.  Tln>  ■ ti-;aiduyrjui  IiYtttdH 

•v»dya.',  phumat  .:!<•: a *>f. ' t:iu>| dy ;.it‘  tv»Ut  ?!»»  a i‘vnhun*^  fmio  w:r|  to  ln*Hs 

h*Wta\  Ult' ’ r»*feVc  .HJsp|/{y  Htu  ».}n-  *<..M »♦.»:'  lw»s  Min-  t*  m.  W:.,s  In  whit  ife  - l-tl t Ifjf  1 «:< 

'1>t*  trtior  of ‘tin*  kn}taa--» '-|U  }';.s  |»k/v  Loros  onl  of  l,  is  skull,  so  wore 
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TH  (tt* \vji$i.i  ytitZ'i&i i ;«J  stt n tifc. 


ATitU  paint.  s*f:.*y*re  mtfnv  of  OW&e .^hoic-v? 
siftattsu  af  the  notion.  So  no?  wrn  .spoiO'd 
jiti'nwr  vrttfi  4A(ihe  .uf  svlrite.  o»(t  sobve 
with  wry  i:ol><r  uhiuioufjlv'  .. Sonn*.  \wi>. 

1.  . : ; i'r  .v ..  ,•  ..  : . i . vi  '■  r -i  \ 


(be  ftjnVJiol  Avf  pemm,  but-  others  bon*  iht 
red  band  ami  Um  wbHe  bond  \u  lilenuile 
prints.  T%rt‘  \Oib 

the  ?Vum»  »»f  him**  iittil'ol  ^mpeuu  and 
of  {?&&?,{}  <To  .vihuv  '^tfdJ;^  affixed 


; / 


■y  > • 


:.ai*rp\vs.  Ism  re's  dee bed  vvith  leathers  nr 
poles  jtpuu  wiib;  t*dnred  -Oullis, 

, gr^t  duelds  bnjTuUiilj  painted  and 
frfn^bil.  ; Kx;evO  Visible  im»ti  iff'  cra*h  war- 
rior . \y:i£'  pHnded.  the  naiad  u»m*s  bring; 
rbiifOd,  .*h*0Hl;rh.  ami  rafiped  (Yum.  head  to 
four.  i vyonhl  have.  til oiot:i If *1; Hi*  iIh  ]ios 
I • Bfi<- ■ %4iO.K*  . rmtimi  to  u li  ajt 
iliiii ■ t!i«- w v\-* « re  between  rhtt  brass  yjtigvs  in 
(lit  tr  l*o il*  ami  Urn  varmd^r  Uffu  ||  their 
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thus  ilmvu  to  itor  l**udUu.i  flung  His  itoraei  Taml 

i;j<X:ca*)i!S.  PUC  iu>Y  and  then  the  npmr.  Hore  fcUCh  1*> 

Twfi  Ndrangv  r^iijr^  faVtJjfc^  rlifcihe  \\fa  gwwo'i,  hiyd  mad**  a*  if  He  vHmld 
gushed  llif-it1  pageum.  One  the  mfl  hnini  them  jyHH  in.-.  \UiU-\M  hud  lift  1 1 > o > i* 
pea  ranee  of  fayo  negro  imnslH* upon  ^iiv'  mafp*  with  lm  knifes  The  right  mi.?? 
Horse.  Both  had  ljJuf\boHett  their  faxik'tf  ‘ to  ph.crilvse  ho  on  looker,  Rwtf,  U Nvrii&onfy 
uud  IjuikIm-.  both  wore  old  ^tove-pi  jm  Iiuis  a fhr.-n  ru-.d  n»  rforomwee  arranged  for  t !k? 
:*n*{  ijueer  iong-taiifil  n Hite  men's  fonts  occasion.  Tin*  man  >v;i*  r>ol i ov>  » 
0w>  WOW  ii-  huge  false  \yhde  mustache,  again  the  proudest  of  His  rirhirrpmen xs 
ttJid  the  nUu  r earned  a real  xenttke  TW  Tfe  I t*oy&  placed  the.  parts  of  T wft  wmo- 

women  ami  children  roared  with  Wngh~  men  whose  scalps  ?n*w  Ins  tepee  and 
ter  at  iUe  .sight.  The  two  «v>  inn  hums  jgoi  gbdtUm  his  memory, 
down  tpdtu  thfeirhon^  ^iitlLwiga^etn  titakt*  ^Por  ftiiTfcjtjy  .muiittes  we  writoh^/xlW' 
grimaces,  and  to  pose  (his  way  ami Umh  Morions  rating.  th$  splendid  Hors  m ihi* 
very  nnaheally.  . Kue;h  a poKommnre  brilliant , irappm and  it*  paroyysma; 
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MY  COUSIN  THE  COLONEL. 

BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 


I. 

MRS.  WATTLES  frequently  embar- 
rasses me  by  remarking  in  the  pre- 
sence of  other  persons  — our  intimate 
friends,  of  course  — “Wattles,  you  are 
not  brilliant,  but  you  are  good.” 

From  Mrs.  Wattles's  outlook,  which  is 
that  of  a very  high  ideal,  there  is  nothing 
uncomplimentary  in  the  remark,  nothing 
so  intended,  but  I must  confess  that  I 
have  sometimes  felt  as  if  I were  paying 
a rather  large  price  for  character.  Yet 
when  I reflect  on  my  cousin  the  colonel, 
and  my  own  action  in  the  matter,  I am 
ready  with  gratitude  to  accept  Mrs.  Wat- 
tles's estimate  of  me,  for  if  I am  not  good, 
I am  not  anything.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
instance  of  my  lack  of  brilliancy  that  I 
am  willing  to  relate  certain  facts  which 
strongly  tend  to  substantiate  this.  My 
purpose,  however,  is  not  to  prove  either 
my  goodness  or  my  dulness,  but  to  leave 
some  record,  even  if  slight  and  imperfect, 
of  my  only  relative.  When  a family  is 
reduced  like  ours  to  a single  relative,  it 
is  well  to  make  the  most  of  him.  One 
should  celebrate  him  annually,  as  it 
were. 


One  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
a few  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  as  I was  hurrying  down 
Sixth  Avenue  in  pursuit  of  a heedless 
horse-car,  I ran  against  a young  person 
whose  shabbiness  of  aspect  was  all  that 
impressed  itself  upon  me  in  the  instant  of 
collision.  At  a second  glance  I saw  that 
this  person  was  clad  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Confederate  soldier — an  officer's  uniform 
originally,  for  there  were  signs  that  cer- 
tain insignia  of  rank  had  been  removed 
from  the  cuffs  and  collar  of  the  thread- 
bare coat.  He  wore  a wide-brimmed  felt 
hat  of  a military  fashion,  decorated  with 
a tarnished  gilt  cord,  the  two  ends  of 
which,  terminating  in  acorns,  hung  down 
over  his  nose.  His  butternut  trousers 
were  tucked  into  the  tops  of  a pair  of 
high  cavalry  boots,  of  such  primitive 
workmanship  as  to  suggest  the  possibility 
that  the  wearer  had  made  them  himself. 
In  fact,  his  whole  appearance  had  an  im- 
promptu air  about  it.  The  young  man 
eyed  me  gloomily  for  half  a minute;  then 
a light  came  into  his  countenance. 
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“Wattles — Tom  Wattles!”  he  exclaim- 
ed. “ Dear  old  boy !” 

To  be  sure  I was  Thomas  Wattles,  and, 
under  conceivable  circumstances,  dear  old 
boy;  but  who  on  earth  was  lie? 

“ You  don’t  know  me?”  he  said,  laying 
a hand  on  each  of  my  shoulders,  and  lean- 
ing back  as  he  contemplated  me  with  a 
large  smile  in  anticipatory  enjoyment  of 
my  surprise  and  pleasure  when  I should 
come  to  know  him.  “I  am  George  W. 
Flagg,  and  long  may  I wave !” 

My  cousin  Flagg!  It  was  no  wonder 
that  I didn't  recoguize  him. 

When  the  Flagg  family,  consisting  of 
father  and  son,  removed  to  the  South, 
George  was  ten  years  old  and  I was  thir- 
teen. It  was  twenty  years  since  he  and  I 
had  passed  a few  weeks  together  on  Grand- 
father Wattles’s  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Our 
intimacy  began  and  ended  there,  for  it 
had  not  ripened  iuto  letters;  perhaps  be- 
cause we  were  too  young  when  we  parted. 
Later  I had  had  a hundred  intermittent 
impulses  to  write  to  him,  but  did  not. 
Meanwhile  separation  and  silence  had 
clothed  him  in  my  mind  with  something 
of  the  mistiness  of  a half  - remembered 
dream.  Yet  the  instant  Washington 
Flagg  mentioned  his  name,  the  boyish 
features  began  rapidly  to  define  them- 
selves behind  the  maturer  mask,  until  he 
stood  before  me  in  the  crude  form  in 
which  my  memory  had  slyly  embalmed* 
him. 

Now  my  sense  of  kinship  is  particularly 
strong,  for  reasons  which  I shall  presently 
touch  upon,  and  I straightway  grasped 
my  cousin’s  hand  with  a warmth  that 
would  have  seemed  exaggerated  to  a by- 
stander, if  there  had  been  a by  stander; 
but  it  was  early  in  the  day,  and  the  ave- 
nue had  not  yet  awakened  to  life.  As 
this  bitter  world  goes,  a sleek,  prosperous, 
well-dressed  man  does  not  usually  throw 
much  heartiness  into  his  manner  when  he 
is  accosted  on  the  street  by  so  unpromis- 
ing and  dismal  an  object  as  my  cousin 
Washington  Flagg  was  that  morning. 
Not  at  all  in  the  way  of  sounding  the 
trumpet  of  my  own  geniality,  but  simply 
as  the  statement  of  a fact,  I will  say  that 
I threw  a great  deal  of  heartiness  into 
my  greeting.  This  man  to  me  meant 
Family. 
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I stood  curiously  alone  in  the  world. 
My  father  died  before  I was  born,  and  my 
mother  shortly  afterwards.  I had  neither 
brother  nor  sister.  Indeed,  I never  had 
any  near  relatives  except  a grandfather 
until  my  sons  came  along.  Mrs.  Wat- 
tles, when  I married  her,  was  not  merely 
an  only  child,  but  an  orphan.  Fate  de- 
nied me  even  a mother-in-law.  I had 
one  uncle  and  one  cousin.  The  former  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  and 
my  association  with  the  latter,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  of  a most  limited  order.  Per- 
haps I should  have  had  less  sentiment 
about  family  ties  if  I had  had  more  of 
them.  As  it  was,  Washington  Flagg  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  sole  kinsman,  al- 
ways excepting  the  little  Wattleses,  and  I 
was  as  glad  to  see  him  that  May  morning 
in  his  poverty  as  if  he  had  come  to  me 
loaded  with  the  title-deeds  of  those  vast 
estates  which  our  ancestors  (I  wonder  that 
I was  allowed  any  ancestors:  why  wasn't 
I created  at  once  out  of  some  stray  scrap  of 
protoplasm?)  were  supposed  to  have  held 
in  the  colonial  period.  As  I gazed  upon 
Washington  Flagg  I thrilled  with  the 
sense  that  I was  gazing  upon  the  mate- 
rialization in  a concrete  form  of  all  the 
ghostly  brothers  and  sisters  and  nephews 
and  nieces  which  I had  never  had. 

“Dear  old  boy!”  I exclaimed,  in  my 
turn,  holding  on  to  his  hand  as  if  I were 
going  to  lose  him  again  for  another  twenty 
years.  “Bless  my  stars!  where  did  you 
come  from?” 

“From  Dixie’s  Land,”  he  said,  with  a 
laugh.  “’Way  down  in  Dixie.” 

In  a few  words,  and  with  a picturesque- 
ness of  phrase  in  which  I noted  a rich 
Southern  flavor,  he  explained  the  phe- 
nomenon of  his  presence  in  New  York. 
After  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox 
Court  House,  my  cousin  had  mauaged  to 
reach  Washington,  where  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  a free  pass  to  Balti- 
more. He  had  nearly  starved  to  death  in 
making  his  way  out  of  Virginia.  To  quote 
his  words,  “The  wind  that  is  supposed 
to  be  tempered  expressly  for  shorn  lambs 
was  not  blowing  very  heavily  about  that 
time.”  At  Baltimore  he  fell  in  with  a 
former  Mobile  acquaintance,  from  whom 
he  borrowed  a sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
fare  to  New  York — a humiliating  neces- 
sity, as  my  cousin  remarked,  for  a man 
who  had  been  a colonel  in  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's brigade.  Flagg  had  reached  the 
city  before  daybreak,  and  had  wandered 
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for  hours  along  the  water-front,  waiting 
for  some  place  to  open,  in  order  that  he 
might  look  up  my  address  in  the  Direc- 
tory, if  I were  still  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing. He  had  had  what  he  described  as 
an  antediluvian  sandwich  the  previous 
day  at  two  o’clock,  since  which  banquet 
no  food  had  passed  his  lips. 

“ And  I'll  be  hanged,”  he  said,  “if  the 
first  shop  that  took  down  its  shutters 
wasn’t  a restaurant,  writh  a cursed  rib  of 
roast  beef,  flanked  with  celery,  and  a ham 
in  curl-papers  staring  at  me  through  the 
window-pane.  A little  tin  sign,  with 
‘Meals  at  All  Hours’  painted  on  it, 
knocked  the  breath  clean  out  of  me.  I 
gave  one  look,  and  ploughed  up  the  street, 
for  if  I had  staid  fifteen  seconds  longer  in 
front  of  that  plate-glass,  I reckon  I would 
have  burst  it  in.  Well,  I put  distance  be- 
tween me  and  temptation,  and  by-and-by 
I came  to  a newspaper  office,  where  I cor- 
nered a Directory.  I was  on  the  way  to 
yourliouse  when  we  collided;  and  now, 
Tom  Wattles,  for  Heaven’s  sake  introduce 
me  to  something  to  eat.  There  is  no  false 
pride  about  me;  I’d  shake  hands  with  a 
bone.  ” 

The  moisture  was  ready  to  gather  in  my 
eyes,  and  for  a second  or  two  I was  un- 
able to  manage  my  voice.  Here  was  my 
only  kinsman  on  the  verge  of  collapse — 
one  miserable  sandwich,  like  a thin  plank, 
between  him  and  destruction.  My  own 
plenteous  though  hasty  morning  meal 
turned  into  reproachful  lead  within  me. 

“ Dear  old  boy!”  I cried  again.  “Come 
along!  I can  see  that  you  are  nearly 
famished.” 

“I’ve  a right  smart  appetite,  Thomas, 
there’s  no  mistake  about  that.  If  appe- 
tite were  assets,  I could  invite  a whole 
regiment  to  rations.” 

I had  thrust  my  hand  under  his  arm, 
and  was  dragging  him  towards  a small 
oyster  shop,  whose  red  balloon  in  a side 
street  had  caught  my  eye,  when  I sudden- 
ly remembered  that  it  was  imperative  on 
me  to  be  at  the  office  at  eight  o’clock  that 
morning,  in  order  to  prepare  certain  papers 
wanted  by  the  president  of  the  board,  pre- 
vious to  a meeting  of  the  directors.  (I  was 
at  that  time  under  secretary  of  the  Savona- 
rola Fire-insurance  Company.)  The  rec- 
ollection of  the  business  which  had  caused 
me  to  be  on  foot  at  this  unusual  hour 
brought  me  to  a dead  halt.  I dropped 
my  cousin's  arm,  and  stood  looking  at 
him  helplessly.  It  seemed  so  inhospita- 
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ble,  not  to  say  cold-blooded,  to  send  him 
off  to  get  his  breakfast  alone.  Flagg 
misunderstood  my  embarrassment. 

44  Of  course,”  he  said,  with  a touch  of 
dignity  which  pierced  me  through  the 
bosom,  “ I do  not  wish  to  be  taken  to  any 
place  where  I would  disgrace  you.  I 
know  how  impossible  I am.  Yet  this  suit 
of  clothes  cost  me  twelve  hundred  dollars 
in  Confederate  scrip.  These  boots  are  not 
much  to  look  at,  but  they  were  made  by  a 
scion  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  the 
South;  I paid  him  two  hundred  dollars 
for  them,  and  he  was  right  glad  to  get  it. 
To  such  miserable  straits  have  Southern 
gentlemen  been  reduced  by  the  vandals  of 
the  North.  Perhaps  you  don’t  like  the 
Confederate  gray?” 

4 4 Bother  your  boots  and  your  clothes !” 
I cried.  “Nobody  will  notice  them  here.” 
(Which  was  true  enough,  for  in  those 
days  the  land  was  strewed  with  shreds 
and  patches  of  the  war.  The  drivers  and 
conductors  of  street  cars  wore  overcoats 
made  out  of  shoddy  army  blankets,  and 
the  dustmen  went  about  in  cast-off  in- 
fantry caps.)  “What  troubles  me  is  that 
I can’t  wait  to  start  you  on  your  break- 
fast.” 

44 1 reckon  I don't  need  much  starting.” 

I explained  the  situation  to  him,  and 
suggested  that  instead  of  going  to  the  res- 
taurant,he  should  go  directly  to  my  house, 
and  be  served  by  Mrs.  Wattles,  to  whom  I 
would  write  a line  on  a leaf  of  my  mem- 
orandum-book. I did  not  suggest  this 
step  in  the  first  instance  because  the  little 
oyster  saloon,  close  at  hand,  had  seemed  to 
offer  the  shortest  cut  to  my  cousin’s  relief. 

44  So  you're  married?”  said  he. 

44  Yes — and  you?” 

44 1 haven't  taken  any.  matrimony  in 
mine.” 

4 4 I’ve  been  married  six  years,  and  have 
two  boys.” 

44  No!  How  far  is  your  house?”  he  in- 
quired. 44  Will  I have  to  take  a caar  ?” 

“A  4 caar’?  Ah,  yes — that  is  to  say,  no. 
A car  isn’t  worth  while.  You  see  that 
bakery  two  blocks  from  here,  at  the  right  ? 
That’s  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  Place. 
You  turn  down  there.  You’ll  notice  in 
looking  over  what  I've  written  to  Mrs. 
Wattles  that  she  is  to  furnish  you  with 
some  clothes,  such  as  are  worn  by — by 
vandals  of  the  North  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances.” 

44  Tom  Wattles,  you  are  as  good  as  a 
straight  flush.  If  you  ever  come  down 


South,  when  this  cruel  war  is  over, our  peo- 
ple will  treat  you  like  one  of  the  crowned 
heads — only  a devilish  sight  better,  for 
the  crowned  heads  rather  went  back  on 
us.  If  England  had  recognized  the  South- 
ern Confederacy — ” 

44 Never  mind  that;  your  tenderloin 
steak  is  cooling.” 

44  Don’t  mention  it!  I go.  But  I say, 
Tom — Mrs.  Wattles  ? Really,  I am  hard- 
ly presentable.  Are  there  other  ladies 
around?” 

“There’s  no  one  but  Mrs.  Wattles.” 

“Do  you  think  I can  count  on  her  be- 
ing glad  to  see  me  at  such  short  notice?” 

44 She  will  be  a sister  to  you,”  I said, 
warmly. 

44  Well,  I reckon  that  you  two  are  a pair 
of  trumps.  Au  revoir.  Be  good  to  your- 
self.” 

With  this,  my  cousin  strode  off,  tuck- 
ing my  note  to  Mrs.  Wattles  inside  the  lea- 
ther belt  buckled  tightly  around  his  waist. 
I lingered  a moment  on  the  curb  stone, 
and  looked  after  him  with  a sensation  of 
mingled  pride,  amusement,  and  curiosity. 
That  was  my  Family,  there  it  was,  in 
that  broad  back  and  those  not  ungraceful 
legs,  striding  up  Sixth  Avenue,  with  its 
noble  intellect  intent  on  thoughts  of 
breakfast.  I was  thankful  that  it  had 
not  been  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that 
this  limb  of  the  closely  pruned  Wattles 
tree  should  be  lopped  off  by  the  sword  of 
war.  But  as  Washington  Flagg  turned 
into  Clinton  Place,  I had  a misgiving.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a person 
of  his  temperament,  fresh  from  a four 
years’  desperate  struggle  and  a disastrous 
defeat,  would  refrain  from  expressing  his 
views  on  the  subject.  That  those  views 
would  be  somewhat  lurid,  I was  convinced 
by  the  phrases  which  he  had  dropped  here 
and  there  in  the  course  of  our  brief  con- 
versation. He  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a Southerner.  He  had  been  a 
colonel  in  Stonewall  Jackson’s  brigade. 
And  Mrs.  Wattles  was  such  an  uncom- 
promising patriot!  It  was  in  the  blood. 
Her  great-grandfather,  on  the  mothers 
side,  had  frozen  to  death  at  Valley  Forge 
in  the  winter  of  1778,  and  her  grand-fa- 
ther, on  the  paternal  side,  had  had  his 
head  taken  off  by  a round  shot  from  his 
Majesty’s  sloop  of  war  Porpoise  in  1812. 
I believe  that  Mrs.  Wattles  would  have 
applied  for  a divorce  from  me  if  I had  not 
served  a year  in  the  army  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 
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I began  bitterly  to  regret  that  I had 
been  obliged  to  present  my  cousin  to  her 
so  abruptly.  I wished  it  had  occurred  to 
me  to  give  him  a word  or  two  of  caution, 
or  that  I had  had  sense  enough  to  adhere 
to  my  first  plan  of  letting  him  feed  him- 
self at  the  little  oyster  establishment 
round  the  corner.  But  wishes  and  re- 
grets could  not  now  mend  the  matter ; 
so  I hailed  an  approaching  horse-car,  and 
comforted  myself  on  the  rear  platform 
with  the  reflection  that  perhaps  the  col- 
onel would  not  wave  the  palmetto  leaf  too 
vigorously,  if  he  waved  it  at  all,  in  the 
face  of  Mrs.  Wattles. 


II. 


The  awkwardness  of  the  situation  dis- 
turbed me  more  or  less  during  the  fore- 
noon; but  fortunately  it  was  a half-hol- 
iday, and  I was  able  to  leave  the  office 
shortly  after  one  o'clock. 

I do  not  know  how  I came  to  work 
myself  into  such  a state  of  mind  on  the 
way  up  town,  but  as  I stepped  from  the 
horse-car  and  turned  into  Clinton  Place, 
I had  a vague  apprehension  that  I should 
find  some  unpleasant  change  in  the  facial 
aspect  of  the  little  red  brick  building  I 
occupied  — a scowl,  for  instance,  on  the 
brownstone  eyebrow  over  the  front  door. 
I actually  had  a feeling  of  relief  when  I 
saw  that  the  fagade  presented  its  usual 
unaggressive  appearance. 

As  I entered  the  hall,  Mrs.  Wattles,  who 
had  heard  my  pass-key  grating  in  the 
lock,  was  coming  down  stairs. 

“Is  my  cousin  here,  Clara?”  I asked, 
in  the  act  of  reaching  up  to  hang  my  hat 
on  the  rack. 

“ No,”  said  Mrs.  Wattles.  There  was  a 
tone  in  that  monosyllable  that  struck  me. 

“ But  he  has  been  here  ?” 

“He  has  been  here,”  replied  Mrs. Wat- 
tles. “Possibly  you  noticed  the  bell- 
knob  hanging  out  one  or  two  inches.  Is 
Mr.  Flagg  in  the  habit  of  stretching  the 
bell- wire  of  the  houses  he  visits,  when 
the  door  is  not  opened  in  a moment? 
Has  he  escaped  from  somewhere  ?” 

“ 4 Escaped  from  somewhere !’”  I echoed. 

* ‘ I on ly asked ; he  behaved  so  strangely.  ” 

“Good  heavens,  Clara!  what  has  the 
man  done?  I hope  that  nothing  unplea- 
sant has  happened.  Flagg  is  my  only 
surviving  relative — I may  say  our  only 
surviving  relative— and  I should  be  pain- 
ed to  have  any  misunderstanding.  I want 
you  to  like  him.” 
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“There  was  a slight  misunderstanding 
at  first,”  said  Clara,  and  a smile  flitted 
across  her  face,  softening  the  features, 
which  had  worn  an  air  of  unusual  seri- 
ousness and  preoccupation.  “But  it  is 
all  right  now,  dear.  He  has  eaten  every- 
thing in  the  house,  the  bit  of  spring  lamb 
I saved  expressly  for  you ; and  has  gone 
down  town  ‘on  a raid,’  as  he  called  it,  in 
your  second-best  suit— the  checked  tweed. 

I did  all  I could  for  him.” 

“My  dear,  something  has  ruffled  you. 
What  is  it?” 

“Wattles,”  said  my  wife,  slowly,  and 
in  a perplexed  way,  “I  have  had  so  few 
relatives  that  perhaps  I don't  know  what 
to  do  with  them,  or  what  to  say  to  them.” 

“You  always  say  and  do  what  is  just 
right.” 

“I  began  unfortunately  with  Mr.  Flagg, 
then.  Mary  was  washing  the  dishes  when 
he  rang,  and  I went  to  the  door.  If  he  is 
our  cousin,  I must  say  that  he  cut  a re- 
markable figure  on  the  door-step.” 

44 1 can  imagine  it,  my  dear,  coming 
upon  you  so  unexpectedly.  There  were 
peculiarities  in  his  costume.” 

“For  an  instant,1’  Mrs.  Wattles  went 
on,  “I  took  him  for  the  ashman,  though 
the  ashman  always  goes  to  the  area  door, 
and  never  comes  on  Tuesdays;  and  then, 
before  the  creature  had  a chance  to  speak, 

I said,  4 We  don't  want  any,’  supposing  he 
had  something  to  sell.  Instead  of  going 
away  quietly, as  I expected  him  to  do,  the 
man  made  a motion  to  come  in,  and  I 
slammed  the  door  on  him.” 

“Dear!  dear!” 

“What  else  could  I do,  all  alone  in 
the  hall?  How  was  I to  know  that  he 
was  one  of  the  family?” 

“ What  happened  next?” 

“ Well,  I saw  that  I had  shut  the  lapel 
of  his  coat  in  the  door,  and  that  the  man 
couldn't  go  away  if  he  wanted  to  ever  so 
much.  Wasn’t  it  dreadful  ? Of  course  I 
didn’t  dare  to  open  the  door,  and  there  he 
was!  He  instantly  began  pounding  on 
the  panels  and  ringing  the  bell  in  a man- 
ner to  curdle  one’s  blood.  He  rang  the 
bell  at  least  a hundred  times  in  succession. 

I stood  there  with  my  liapd  on  the  bolt, 
not  daring  to  move  or  breathe.  I call- 
ed to  Mary  to  put  on  her  things,  steal 
out  the  lower  way,  and  bring  the  police. 
Suddenly  everything  was  still  outside, 
and  presently  I saw  a piece  of  paper  slyly 
slipping  in  over  the  threshold,  oh,  so  sly- 
ly! I felt  my  hands  and  feet  grow  cold. 
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I felt  that  the  man  himself  was  about  to  to  make  himself  agreeable,  ami  \vc.  laugh- 
follow  that  narrow  strip  of  paper,  that  he  ed  n little  together  over  my  mistake --that 
was  bound  to  get  in  that  way,  or  through  is,  lie  laughed.  Of  course  I got.  breakfast 
the  key -hole,  or  somehow.  Then  l reeog  for  him  -and  such  a break  fast!1’ 
nixed  your  hand  writ  mg.  My  first  {hough  l ” lie  had  beeii  without  anything  to  eat 
svas  that  you  had  been  killed  in  some  sinee  yesterday. M 

horrible  accident- vi  should  have  imagined/*  said  Clara. 
4'  Ami  had  dropped  you  a line?”  “ that  lie  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  war 

'I  didn't  reason  about  it.  Wattles:  1 broke  out  '' 
was  paralyzed.  I picked  up  the  paper,  “Did  he  say  anything  in  particular 
and  read  it,  and  opened  the  door,  ami  Mr,  about.  himself  fm  I asked,  with  a recurrent 
Flagg  rushed  in  as  if  lie  had  been  shot  touch  of  anxiety. 

out  of  something  Don't  want  any  V lv  He  wasn't  particular  what  he  said 
he  shouted  But  I do!  1 want  some  about  himself.  Without  in  the  least  see- 
breakfast !v  You  should  have  heard  him. ” ing  the  horror  of  it.  lie  positively  boasted 
“ He  stated  a fad.  at  any  rate.  Of  of  having  been  in  the  rebel  army.*1 
course  he  might  have  stated  it  less  viva-  M Yes-  a colonel/' 

ciously.”  I was  beginning  to  be  amused.  “That  makes  it  all  the  worse,”  replied 
“ After  that  he  was  quieter,  and  tried  Clara. 
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4 4 But  they  had  to  have  colonels,  you 
know.” 

44  Is  Mr.  Flagg  a Virginian,  or  a Missis- 
si  ppian,  or  a Georgian  ?” 

44  No,  my  dear;  he  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Maine;  but  he  has  lived  so  long  in  the 
South  that  he's  quite  one  of  them  for  the 
present.  We  must  make  allowances  for 
him,  Clara.  Did  he  say  anything  else  ?” 

44  Oh  yes.” 

44  What  did  he  say  ?” 

44  He  said  he’d  come  back  to  supper.” 

It  was  clear  that  Mrs.  Wattles  was  not 
favorably  impressed  by  my  cousin,  and, 
indeed,  the  circumstances  attending  his 
advent  were  not  happy.  It  was  likewise 
clear  that  I had  him  on  my  hands,  tempo- 
rarily at  least.  I almost  reproach  myself 
even  now  for  saying  4 4 on  my  hands,”  in 
connection  with  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 
The  responsibility  did  not  so  define  itself 
at  the  time.  It  took  the  shape  of  a novel 
and  pleasing  duty.  Here  was  my  only 
kinsman, in  a strange  city, without  friends, 
money,  or  hopeful  outlook.  My  course 
lay  before  me  as  straight  as  a turnpike.  I 
had  a great  deal  of  family  pride,  even  if  I 
did  not  have  any  family  to  speak  of,  and 
I was  resolved  that  what  little  I had 
should  not  perish  for  want  of  proper  sus- 
tenance. 

Shortly  before  six  o’clock  Washington 
Flagg  again  presented  himself  at  our 
door-step,  and  obtained  admission  to  the 
house  with  fewer  difficulties  than  he  had 
encountered  earlier  in  the  day. 

I do  not  think  I ever  saw  a man  in  des- 
titute circumstances  so  entirely  cheerful 
as  my  cousin  was.  Neither  the  immedi- 
ate past,  which  must  have  been  full  of 
hardships, nor  the  immediate  future,  which 
was  not  lavish  of  its  promises,  seemed  to 
give  him  any  but  a momentary  and  im- 
personal concern.  At  the  supper  table 
he  talked  much  and  well,  exceedingly 
well,  I thought,  except  when  he  touched 
on  the  war,  which  he  was  continually 
doing,  and  then  I was  on  tenter  hooks. 
His  point  of  view  was  so  opposed  to  ours 
as  to  threaten  in  several  instances  to  bring 
on  an  engagement  all  along  the  line.  This 
calamity  was  averted  by  my  passing  some- 
thing to  him  at  the  critical  moment.  Now 
I checked  his  advance  by  a slice  of  cold 
tongue,  and  now  I turned  his  flank  with 
another  cup  of  tea;  but  I questioned  my 
ability  to  preserve  peace  throughout  the 
evening.  Before  the  meal  was  at  an  end 
there  had  crept  into  Clara's  manner  a po- 


lite calmness  which  I never  like  to  see. 
What  was  I going  to  do  with  these  two 
after  supper,  when  my  cousin  Flagg,  with 
his  mind  undistracted  by  relays  of  cream 
toast,  could  give  his  entire  attention  to 
the  Lost  Cause? 

As  we  were  pushing  the  chairs  back 
from  the  table,  I was  inspired  with  the 
idea  of  taking  our  guest  off  to  a cafe  con- 
cert over  in  the  Bowery — a volksgarten 
very  popular  in  those  days.  While  my 
whispered  suggestion  was  meeting  Clara's 
cordial  approval,  our  friend  Bleeker 
dropped  in.  So  the  colonel  and  Bleeker 
and  I passed  the  evening  with  44  lager-beer 
and  Meyerbeer,”  as  my  lively  kinsman 
put  it;  after  which  he  spent  the  night  on 
the  sofa  in  our  sitting-room,  for  we  had 
no  spare  chamber  to  place  at  his  disposal. 

44 1 shall  be  very  snug  here,”  he  said, 
smiling  down  my  apologies.  44  I’m  a 'pos- 
sum for  adapting  myself  to  any  odd  hol- 
low.” 

The  next  morning  my  cousin  was  early 
astir,  possibly  not  having  found  that  nar- 
row springless  lounge  all  a 'possum  could 
wish,  and  joined  us  in  discussing  a plan 
which  I had  proposed  overnight  to  Mrs. 
Wattles,  namely,  that  lie  should  hire  an 
apartment  in  a quiet  street  near  by,  and 
take  his  meals — that  was  to  say,  his  din- 
ner—with  us,  until  he  could  make  such 
arrangements  as  would  allow  him  to  live 
more  conveniently.  To  return  South, 
where  all  the  lines  of  his  previous  busi- 
ness connections  were  presumably  bro- 
ken, was  at  present  out  of  the  question. 

44  The  war  has  ruined  our  people,”  said 
the  colonel.  “I  will  have  to  put  up  for 
a while  with  a place  in  a bank  or  an  in- 
surance office,  or  something  in  that  small 
way.  The  world  owes  me  a living,  north 
or  south.” 

His  remark  nettled  me  a little,  though 
he  was,  of  course,  unaware  of  my  relations 
with  the  Savonarola  Fire-insurance  Com- 
pany, and  had  meant  no  slight. 

44 1 don't  quite  see  that,”  I observed. 

44  Don’t  see  what?” 

44  How  the  world  contrived  to  get  so 
deeply  into  your  debt — how  all  the  points 
of  the  compass  managed  it.” 

44 Thomas,  I didn’t  ask  to  he  born,  did 

I?” 

44 Probably  not.” 

44  But  I was  born,  wasn't  1 C 

44 To  all  appearances.” 

44  Well,  then!” 

44  But  you  cannot  hold  the  world  in 
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general  responsible  for  your  birth.  The  Latterly  I dabbled  a little  hi  Stocks — and 
responsibility  narrows  itself  down  to  your  stocks  dabbled  in  me." 
parents.1'  “ You  were  not  successful,  then  f*  I 

i%  Then  I am  euchred.  By  one  of  those  said, 
laws  of  nature  which  make  this  globe,  a “I  was  at  first,  but  when  the  war  fever 
sweet  spot  to  live  on,  they  were  taken  broke  out  and  the  Southern  heart  was 
from  me  just  when  I needed  them  most—  fired,  every  thing  that  didn’t  go  down 
my  mother  in  my  infancy,  ami  my  father  went  up.” 

in  my  childhood “And  you  couldn’t,  meet  your  obJiga- 
“ But  your  father  left  you  something?”  lions  ' ' 

“The  old  geiitleman  left  rue  nothing,  “That  wasn't  the  trouble— I couldn't 
and  I've  been  steadily  increasing  the  Iega-  get  away  from  them,1’  replied  the  colonel, 
cy  ever  since.”  with  a winsome  smile.  “I  met  them  at 

“What  diil  you  do  before  the  war?'1  every  corner.1’ 
inquired  Mrs.  Wattles,  sympathetically.  The  man  had  a fashion  of  turning  Iris 
His  mention  of  his  early  losses  had  touch  very  misfortunes  into  pleasantries.  Sure- 
cd  her.  ly  prosperity  would  he  wasted  on  a person 

•v0h,  a number  of  things.  1 rend  law  so  gifted  with  optimism.  1 felt  it  to  be 
fora  while.  Atone  time  i was  i rite  rested  kind  and  proper,  however,  to  express  the 
in  a large  concern  for  the  manufacture  of  hope  that,  lie  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
patent  metallic  burial  eases ; but  nobody  adversity,  and  to  assure  him  that  1 would 
seemed  to  die  that  year.  Good  health  do  any thi rig  i could  in  the  world  to  help 
raged  like  an  epidemic  all  over  the  South  him. 
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“Tom  Wattles,  I believe  you  would.” 

Before  the  close  of  that  day  Mrs.  Wat- 
tles, who  is  a lady  that  does  not  allow 
any  species  of  .vegetation  to  accumulate 
under  her  feet,  had  secured  a furnished 
room  for  our  kinsman  in  a street  branch- 
ing off  from  Clinton  Place,  and  at  a mod- 
erate additional  expense  contracted  to 
have  him  served  with  breakfasts  on  the 
premises.  Previous  to  this  I had  dined 
down  town,  returning  home  in  the  even- 
ing to  a rather  heavy  tea,  which  was  real- 
ly my  wife’s  dinner — Sheridan  and  Ulys- 
ses (such  were  the  heroic  names  under 
which  the  two  little  Wattleses  were  stag- 
gering) had  their  principal  meal  at  mid- 
day. It  was,  of  course,  not  desirable  that 
the  colonel  should  share  this  meal  with 
them  and  Mrs.  Wattles  in  my  absence. 
So  we  decided  to  have  a six-o’clock  din- 
ner; a temporary  disarrangement  of  our 
domestic  economy,  for  my  cousin  Flagg 
would  doubtless  find  some  acceptable 
employment  before  long,  and  leave  the 
household  free  to  slip  back  into  its  regu- 
lar grooves.^ 

An  outline  of  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  exotic  kinsman  who  had  so  unex- 
pectedly added  himself  to  the  figures  at 
our  happy  fireside  seems  not  out  of  place 
here.  The  portrait,  being  the  result  of 
many  sittings,  does  not  in  some  points 
convey  the  exact  impression  he  made 
upon  us  in  the  earlier  moments  of  our 
intimacy;  but  that  is  not  important. 

Though  Washington  Flagg  had  first 
opened  his  eyes  on  the  banks  of  the  Penob- 
scot, he  appeared  to  have  been  planned  by 
nature  to  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. There  was  nothing  of  the  New- 
Englander  about  him.  The  sallowness  of 
his  complexion  and  the  blackness  of  his 
straight  hair,  which  he  wore  long,  were 
those  of  the  typical  Southerner.  He  was 
of  medium  height  and  loosely  built,  with  a 
kind  of  elastic  grace  in  his  disjoin  ted  ness. 
When  he  smiled  he  was  positively  hand- 
some; in  repose  his  features  were  nearly 
plain,  the  lips  too  indecisive,  and  the  eyes 
lacking  in  lustre.  A sparse  tuft  of  beard  at 
bis  chin — he  was  otherwise  smoothly  shav- 
en— lengthened  the  face.  There  was,  when 
he  willed  it,  something  very  ingratiating 
in  his  manner— even  Mrs.  Wattles  admit- 
ted that — a courteous  and  unconventional 
sort  of  ease.  In  all  these  surface  charac- 
teristics he  was  a geographical  anomaly. 
In  the  cast  of  his  mind  he  was  more 
Southern  than  the  South,  as  a Northern 
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convert  is  apt  to  be.  Even  his  speech, 
like  the  dyer’s  arm,  had  taken  tints  from 
his  environment.  One  might  say  that 
his  pronunciation  had  literally  been  col- 
ored by  his  long  association  with  the  col- 
ored race.  He  invariably  said  flo'  for 
floor,  and  djew  for  dew;  but  I do  not 
anywhere  attempt  a phonetic  reproduc- 
tion of  his  dialect;  in  its  finer  qualities 
it  was  too  elusive  to  be  snared  in  a net- 
work of  letters.  In  spite  of  his  displace- 
ments, for  my  cousin  had  lived  all  over 
the  South  in  his  boyhood,  he  had  con- 
trived to  pick  up  a very  decent  education. 
As  to  his  other  attributes,  he  shall  be  left 
to  reveal  them  himself. 

III. 

Mrs.  W attles  kindly  assumed  the  charge 
of  establishing  Washington  Flagg  in  his 
headquarters,  as  he  termed  the  snug  hall 
bedroom  in  Macdougal  Street.  There 
were  numberless  details  to  be  looked  to. 
His  wardrobe,  among  the  rest,  needed  re- 
plenishing down  to  the  most  unconsider- 
ed button,  for  Flagg  had  dropped  into  our 
little  world  With  as  few  impedimenta  as  if 
he  had  been  a newly  born  infant.  Thougli 
my  condition,  like  that  desired  by  Agur, 
the  son  of  Jakeh,  was  one  of  neither  pov- 
erty nor  riches,  greenbacks  in  those  days 
were  greenbacks.  I mention  the  fact  in 
order  to  say  that  my  satisfaction  in  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  my  kinsman  would  have 
been  greatly  lessened  if  it  had  involved 
no  self-denial  whatever. 

The  day  following  his  installation  I 
was  partly  annoyed,  partly  amused,  to 
find  that  Flagg  had  purchased  a rather 
expensive  meerschaum  pipe  and  a pound 
or  two  of  Latakia  tobacco. 

“I  cannot  afford  to  smoke  cigars,”  he 
explained.  “I  must  economize  until  I 
get  on  my  feet.” 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  I 
had  personally  attended  to  his  expend! 
tures,  minor  as  well  as  major,  but  it  did 
not  seem  practicable  to  leave  him  without 
acentin  his  pocket.  His  pilgrimage  down 
town  that  forenoon  had  apparently  had 
no  purpose  beyond  this  purchase,  though 
on  the  previous  evening  I had  directed 
his  notice  to  two  or  three  commercial  ad- 
vertisements which  struck  me  as  worth 
looking  into.  I hesitated  to  ask  him  if 
he  had  looked  into  them.  A collateral 
feeling  of  delicacy  prevented  me  from 
breathing  a word  to  Clara  about  the  pipe. 

Our  reconstructed  household,  with  its 
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unreconstructed  member,  now  moved  for- 
ward on  the  lines  laid  down.  Punctual- 
ly at  a quarter  to  six  P.M.  my  cousin  ap- 
peared at  the  front  door,  hung  his  hat  on 
the  rack,  and  passed  into  the  sitting-room, 
sometimes  humming  in  the  hall  a bar  or 
two  of  “ The  Bonny  Blue  Flag  that  bears 
a Single  Star,”  to  the  infinite  distaste  of 
Mrs.  Wattles,  who  was  usually  at  that 
moment  giving  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  dinner  table.  After  dinner,  during 
which  I was  in  a state  of  unrelaxed  anx- 
iety lest  the  colonel  should  get  himself 
on  too  delicate  ground,  I took  him  into 
my  small  snuggery  at  the  foot  of  the  hall, 
where  coffee  was  served  to  us,  Mrs.  Wat- 
tles being  left  to  her  own  devices. 

For  several  days  everything  went 
smoothly,  beyond  my  hope.  I found  it 
so  easy,  when  desirable,  to  switch  the 
colonel  on  to  one  of  my  carefully  con- 
structed side  tracks  that  I began  to  be 
proud  of  my  skill  and  to  enjoy  the  exer- 
cise of  it.  But  one  evening,  just  as  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  dessert,  he  sud- 
denly broke  out  with, 

“We  were  conquered  by  mere  brute 
force,  you  know !” 

“That  is  very  true,”  I replied.  “ It  is 
brute  force  that  tells  in  war.  Wasn’t  it 
Napoleon  who  said  that  he  had  remarked 
that  God  was  generally  on  the  side  which 
had  the  heaviest  artillery?” 

“ The  North  had  that,  fast  enough,  and 
crushed  a free  people  with  it.” 

“A  free  people  with  four  millions  of 
slaves?”  observed  Mrs.  Wattles,  quietly. 

“Slavery  was  a patriarchal  institution, 
my  dear  lady.  But  I reckon  it  is  exploded 
now.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  a dastardly  war  measure.” 

“It  did  something  more  and  better 
than  free  the  blacks,”  said  Mrs.  Wattles; 
“it  freed  the  whites.  Dear  me!”  she  add- 
ed, glancing  at  Sheridan  and  Ulysses, 
who,  in  a brief  reprieve  from  bed,  were 
over  in  one  corner  of  the  room  dissecting 
a small  wooden  camel,  “I  cannot  be 
thankful  enough  that  the  children  are 
too  young  to  understand  such  sentiments.” 

The  colonel,  to  my  great  relief,  made  no 
reply;  but  as  soon  as  Clara  had  closed  the 
dining-room  door  behind  her,  he  said, 
“Tom  Wattles,  I reckon  your  wife  doesn’t 
wholly  like  me.” 

“She  likes  you  immensely,”  I cried, 
silently  begging  to  be  forgiven.  “But 
she  is  a firm  believer  in  the  justice  of  the 
Northern  cause.” 


“Maybe  she  lost  a brother,  or  some- 
thing.” 

“No;  she  never  had  a brother.  If  she 
had  had  one,  he  would  have  been  killed 
in  the  first  battle  of  the  war.  She  sent 
me  to  the  front  to  be  killed,  and  I went 
willingly;  but  I wasn’t  good  enough;  the 
enemy  wouldn't  have  me  at  any  price 
after  a year’s  trial.  Mrs.  Wattles  feels 
very  strongly  on  this  subject,  and  I wish 
you  would  try,  like  a good  fellow,  not  to 
bring  the  question  up  at  dinner-time.  I 
am  squarely  opposed  to  your  views  my- 
self, but  I don't  mind  what  you  say  as 
she  does.  So  talk  to  me  as  much  as  you 
want  to,  but  don’t  talk  in  Clara's  presence. 
When  persons  disagree  as  you  two  do, 
argument  is  useless.  Besides,  the  whole 
thing  has  been  settled  on  the  battle-field, 
and  it  isn’t  worth  while  to  fight  it  all 
over  again  on  a table-cloth.” 

“ I suppose  it  isn’t,”  he  assented,  good- 
naturedly.  “But  you  people  up  at  the 
North  here  don’t  suspicion  what  w.e  have 
been  through.  You  caught  only  the  edge 
of  the  hurricane.  The  most  of  you,  I 
take  it,  weren’t  in  it  at  all.” 

“Our  dearest  were  in  it.” 

“Well,  we  got  whipped,  Wattles,  I ac- 
knowledge it;  but  we  deserved  to  Avin,  if 
ever  bravery  deserved  it.” 

“The  South  was  brave,  nobody  con- 
tests that;  but  k’tis  not  enough  to  be 
brave  ’ — 

44  ‘ The  angry  valor  dashed 
On  the  awful  shield  of  God,’ 

as  one  of  our  poets  says.” 

“ Blast  one  of  your  poets!  Our  people 
were  right,  too.” 

“Come,  now,  Flagg,  when  you  talk 
about  your  people,  you  ought  to  mean 
Northerners,  for  you  were  born  in  the 
North.” 

“That  was  just  the  kind  of  luck  that 
has  followed  me  all  my  life.  My  body 
belongs  to  Bangor,  Maine,  and  my  soul 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.” 

“You’ve  got  a problem  there  that  ought 
to  bother  you.” 

“ Itdoes,”said  the  colonel, with  alaugh. 

“ Meanwhile,  my  dear  boy,  don’t  dis- 
tress Mrs.  Wattles  with  it.  She  is  ready 
to  be  very  fond  of  you,  if  you  will  let  her. 
It  would  be  altogether  sad  and  shameful 
if  a family  so  contracted  as  ours  couldn’t 
get  along  without  internal  dissensions.” 

My  cousin  instantly  professed  the  great- 
est regard  for  Mrs.  Wattles,  and  declared 
that  both  of  us  were  good  enough  to  be 
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Southrons.  He  promised  that  in  future 
he  would  take  all  the  care  he  could  not  to 
run  against  her  prejudices,  which  merely 
grew  out  of  her  confused  conception  of 
State  rights  and  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. Women  never  understood  any- 
thing about  political  economy  and  gov- 
ernment , anyhow. 

Having  accomplished  thus  much  with 
the  colonel,  I turned  my  attention,  on  his 
departure,  to  smoothing  Clara.  I re- 
minded her  that  nearly  everybody  North 
and  South  had  kinsmen  or  friends  in  both 
armies.  To  be  sure,  it  was  unfortunate 
that  we,  having  only  one  kinsman,  should 
have  had  him  on  the  wrong  side.  That 
was  better  than  having  no  kinsman  at  all. 
(Clara  was  inclined  to  demur  at  this.)  It 
had  not  been  practicable  for  him  to  divide 
himself;  if  it  had  been,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  done  it,  and  the  two  halves 
would  doubtless  have  arrayed  themselves 
against  each  other.  They  would,  in  a 
manner,  have  been  bound  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, the  war  was  over,  we  were  victori- 
ous, and  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous. 

“But  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  discov- 
ered that  the  war  is  over,”  returned  Mrs. 
Wattles.  “ He  ‘still  wfaves.’  ” 

“It  is  likely  that  certain  obstinate  per- 
sons on  both  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
Line  will  be  a long  time  making  the  dis- 
covery. Some  will  never  make  it — so 
much  the  worse  for  them  and  the  coun- 


try.” 

Mrs.  Wattles  meditated  and  said  no- 
thing, but  I saw  that  so  far  as  she  and  the 
colonel  were 
over. 

This  slight  breeze  cleared  the  atmo- 
sphere for  the  time  being  at  least.  My 
cousin  Flagg  took  pains  to  avoid  all  but 
the  most  indirect  allusions  to  the  war,  ex- 
cept when  we  were  alone,  and  in  several 
small  ways  endeavored — with  not  too  daz- 
zling success— to  be  agreeable  to  Clara. 
The  transparency  of  the  effort  was  perhaps 
the  partial  cause  of  its  failure.  And  then, 
too,  the  nature  of  his  little  attentions  was 
not  always  carefully  considered  on  his 
part.  For  example,  Mrs.  Wattles  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  lend  herself  with 
any  grace  at  all  to  the  proposal  he  made 
one  sultry  June  evening  to  “knock  her 
up”  a mint-julep,  “the  most  refreshing 
beverage  on  earth,  madam,  in  hot  wea- 
ther, I can  assure  you.”  Judge  Ashbur- 
ton Todhunter,  of  Fauquier  County,  had 
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taught  him  to  prepare  this  pungent  elixir 
from  a private  receipt  for  which  the  judge 
had  once  refused  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars, 
offered  to  him  by  Colonel  Stanly  Blue- 
grass,  of  Chattanooga,  and  this  was  at  a 
moment,  too,  when  the  judge  had  been  los- 
ing very  heavily  at  draw  poker. 

“All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,”  whis- 
pered the  colonel,  with  a momentary  pride 
in  the  pacific  relations  he  had  established 
between  himself  and  Mrs.  Wattles. 

As  the  mint  and  one  or  two  other  ne- 
cessary ingredients  were  lacking  to  our 
family  stores,  the  idea  of  julep  was  dis- 
missed as  a vain  dream,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  iced  Apollinaris,  a liquid 
which  my  cousin  characterized,  in  a hasty 
aside  to  me,  as  being  a drink  fit  only  for 
imbecile  infants  of  a tender  age. 

Washington  Flagg’s  frequent  and  fa- 
miliar mention  of  governors,  judges,  col- 
onels, and  majors  clearly  indicated  that 
he  had  moved  in  aristocratic  latitudes  in 
the  South,  and  threw  light  on  his  disin- 
clination to  consider  any  of  the  humbler 
employments  which  might  have  been  open 
to  him.  He  had  so  far  conceded  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case  as  to  inquire  if  there 
were  a possible  chance  for  him  in  the 
Savonarola  Fire-insurance  Company.  He 
had  learned  of  my  secretaryship.  There 
was  no  vacancy  in  the  office,  and  if  there 
had  been,  I would  have  taken  no  steps  to 
fill  it  with  my  cousin.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  business.  Besides,  however  deeply 
I had  his  interests  at  heart,  I should  have 
hesitated  to  risk  my  own  situation  by  be- 
coming sponsor  for  so  unmanageable  an 
element  as  he  appeared  to  be. 

At  odd  times  in  my  snuggery  after  din- 
ner Flagg  glanced  over  the  “wants” 
columns  of  the  evening  journal,  but  never 
found  anything  he  wanted.  He  found 
many  amusing  advertisements  that  served 
him  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  witty  com- 
ment, but  nothing  to  be  taken  seriously.  I 
ventured  to  suggest  that  he  should  adver- 
tise. He  received  the  idea  with  little 
warmth. 

“No,  my  dear  boy,  I can’t  join  the 
long  procession  of  scullions,  cooks,  but- 
lers, valets,  and  bottle-washers  which  seems 
to  make  up  so  large  a part  of  your  popu- 
lation. I couldn’t  keep  step  with  them. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
duct myself  in  this  matter  like  a menial- 
of-all-work  out  of  place.  ‘ Wanted,  a 
situation,  by  a respectable  young  person 
of  temperate  habits;  understands  the  care 
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of  horses;  is  willing  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try and  milk  the  cow  with  the  crumpled 
horn.’  No;  many  thanks.” 

“State  your  own  requirements,  Flagg. 
I didn’t  propose  that  you  should  offer 
yourself  as  coachman.” 

“It  would  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
Wattles.  I should  at  once  be  relegated 
to  his  level.  Some  large  opportunity  is 
dead  sure  to  present  itself  to  me  if  I wait. 
I believe  the  office  should  seek  the  man.” 

“I  have  noticed  that  a man  has  to  meet 
his  opportunities  more  than  half  way,  or 
he  doesn’t  get  acquainted  with  them. 
Mohammed  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tain, after  waiting  for  the  mountain  to 
come  to  him.” 

“Mohammed’s  mistake  was  that  he 
didn’t  wait  long  enough.  He  was  too  impa- 
tient. But  don’t  you  fret.  I have  come  to 
Yankeedom  to  make  my  fortune.  The  des- 
pot’s heel  is  on  your  shore,  and  it  means 
to  remain  there  until  he  hears  of  some- 
thing greatly  to  his  advantage.” 

A few  days  following  this  conversation, 
Mr.  Nelson,  of  Files  and  Nelson,  wholesale 
grocers  on  Front  Street,  mentioned  to  me 
incidentally  that  he  was  looking  for  a 
shipping  clerk.  Before  the  war  the  firm 
had  done  an  extensive  Southern  trade, 
which  they  purposed  to  build  up  again 
now  that  the  ports  of  the  Soutli  were 
thrown  open.  The  place  in  question  in- 
volved a great  deal  of  out-door  work — the 
loading  and  unloading  of  spicy  cargoes, 
a life  among  the  piers — all  which  seemed 
to  me  just  suited  to  my  cousin’s  woodland 
nature.  I could  not  picture  him  nailed 
to  a desk  in  a counting-room.  The  salary 
was  not  bewildering,  but  the  sum  was  to 
be  elastic,  if  ability  were  shown.  Here 
was  an  excellent  chance,  a stepping-stone, 
at  all  events;  perhaps  the  large  opportu- 
nity itself,  slightly  disguised  as  fifteen  dol- 
lars a week.  I spoke  of  Flagg  to  Mr.  Nel- 
son, and  arranged  a meeting  between  them 
for  the  next  day. 

I said  nothing  of  the  matter  at  the  din- 
ner table  that  evening;  but  an  encoura- 
ging thing  always  makes  a lantern  of  me, 
and  Mrs.  Wattles  saw  the  light  in  my 
face.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  I drew 
my  cousin  into  the  little  side  room,  and 
laid  the  affair  before  him. 

“And  I have  made  an  appointment  for 
you  to  meet  Mr.  Nelson  to-morrow  at  one 
o'clock,”  I said,  in  conclusion. 

“My  dear  Wattles” — he  had  listened 
to  me  in  silence,  and  now  spoke  without 


enthusiasm  — “I  don’t  know  what  you 
were  thinking  of  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  I will  not  keep  the  appointment 
with  that  person.  The  only  possible  in- 
tercourse I could  have  with  him  would  be 
to  order  groceries  at  his  shop.  The  idea 
of  a man  who  has  moved  in  the  best  so- 
ciety of  the  South,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  great  if  unsuccessful  enterprises,  who 
has  led  the  picked  chivalry  of  his  oppress- 
ed land  against  the  Northern  hordes— the 
idea  of  a gentleman  of  this  kidney  meekly 
simmering  down  into  a factotum  to  a Yan- 
kee dealer  in  canned  goods!  No,  sir;  I 
reckon  I can  do  better  than  that.” 

The  lantern  went  out. 

I resolved  that  moment  to  let  my  cousin 
shape  his  own  destiny — a task  which  in  no 
way  appeared  to  trouble  him.  And,  in- 
deed, now  that  I look  back  to  it,  why 
should  he  have  troubled  himself?  He 
had  a comfortable  if  not  luxurious  apart- 
ment in  Macdougal  Street;  a daily  din- 
ner that  asked  only  to  be  eaten ; a ward- 
robe that  was  replenished  when  it  needed 
replenishing;  a weekly  allowance  that 
made  up  for  its  modesty  by  its  punctual- 
ity. If  ever  a man  was  in  a position  pa- 
tiently to  await  the  obsequious  approach 
of  large  opportunities, that  man  wasWash- 
ington  Flagg.  He  wras  not  insensible  to 
the  fact.  He  passed  his  time  serenely. 
He  walked  the  streets— Flagg  was  a great 
walker — sometimes  wandering  for  hours 
in  the  Central  Park.  His  Southern  life, 
passed  partly  among  plantations,  had  given 
him  a relish  for  trees  and  rocks  and  wa- 
ters. He  was  also  a hungry  reader  of 
novels.  When  he  had  devoured  our  slen- 
der store  of  fiction,  which  wras  soon  done, 
he  took  books  from  a small  circulating 
library  on  Sixth  Avenue.  That  he  gave 
no  thought  whatever  to  the  future  was 
clear.  He  simply  drifted  down  the  gentle 
stream  of  the  present.  Sufficient  to  the 
day  was  the  sunshine  thereof. 

In  spite  of  his  unforgivable  inertia,  and 
the  egotism  that  enveloped  him  like  an 
atmosphere,  there  w as  a charm  to  the  man 
that  put  my  impatience  to  sleep.  I tried 
to  think  that  this  indifference  and  sunny 
idleness  were  perhaps  the  natural  reaction 
of  that  larger  life  of  emotion  and  activity 
from  which  he  had  just  emerged.  I re- 
flected a great  deal  on  that  life,  and,  though 
I lamented  the  fact  that  he  had  drawn  his 
sword  on  the  wrong  side,  there  was,  down 
deep  in  my  heart,  an  involuntary  sympa- 
thetic throb  for  the  valor  that  had  not 
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availed.  I suppose  the  inexplicable  ties 
of  kinship  had  something  to  do  with  all 
this. 

Washington  Flagg  had  now  been  with 
us  live  weeks.  He  usually  lingered  awhile 
after  dinner;  sometimes  spent  the  entire 
evening  with  the  family,  or,  rather,  with 
me,  for  Mrs.  Wattles  preferred  the  sitting- 
room  to  my  den  when  I had  company. 
Besides,  there  were  Sheridan  and  Ulysses 
to  be  looked  to.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
sixth  week  I noticed  that  Flagg  had  fall- 
en into  a way  of  leaving  immediately 
after  dinner.  He  had  also  fallen  into  an- 
other way  not  so  open  to  pleasant  criti- 
cism. 

By  degrees — by  degrees  so  subtle  as 
almost  to  escape  measurement — he  had 
glided  back  to  the  forbidden  and  danger- 
ous ground  of  the  war.  At  first  it  was  an 
intangible  reference  to  something  that  oc- 
curred on  such  and  such  a date,  the  date, 
in  question  being  that  of  some  sangui- 
nary battle;  then  a swift  sarcasm,  veiled 
and  softly  shod;  then  a sarcasm  that 
dropped  its  veil  for  an  instant,  and  showed 
its  sharp  features.  At  last  his  thought 
wore  no  disguise.  Possibly  the  man 
couldn’t  help  it;  possibly  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  that 
impelled  him  to  say  things  which  he 
would  have  been  unlikely  to  say  else- 
where. Whatever  was  the  explanation, 
my  cousin  Flagg  began  to  make  himself 
disagreeable  again  at  meal-times. 

He  had  never  much  regarded  my  dis- 
approval, and  now  his  early  ill-defined 
fear  of  Mrs.  Wattles  was  evaporated.  He 
no  longer  hesitated  to  indulge  in  his  war 
reminiscences,  which  necessarily  brought 
his  personal  exploits  under  a calcium- 
light.  These  exploits  usually  empha- 
sized his  intimacy  with  some  of  the  more 
dashing  Southern  leaders,  such  as  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  Jeb  Stuart  and  Mosby. 
We  found  ourselves  practically  conscript- 
ed into  the  Confederate  army.  We  were 
taken  on  long  midnight  rides  through 
the  passes  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
and  hurled  on  some  Federal  outpost;  we 
were  made— a mere  handful  as  we  were — 
to  assault  and  carry  most  formidable 
earthworks;  we  crossed  dangerous  fords, 
and  bivouacked  under  boughs  hung  with 
weird  gonfalons  of  gray  moss,  slit  here 
and  there  by  the  edge  of  a star.  Many  a 
time  we  crawled  stealthily  through  tan- 
gled vines  and  shrubs  to  the  skirt  of  a 
wood,  and  across  a fallen  log  sighted  the 


Yankee  picket  whose  bayonet  point  glim- 
mered now  and  then  far  off  in  the  moon- 
light. We  spent  a great  many  hours 
around  the  camp  fire  counting  our  meta- 
phorical scalps. 

One  evening  the  colonel  was  especially 
exasperating  with  anecdotes  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  details  of  what  he  said  to  the 
general  and  what  the  general  said  to  him. 

“Stonewall  Jackson  often  used  to  say 
to  me,  ‘George’  — he  always  called  me 
George,  in  just  that  off  - hand  way  — 
‘George,  when  we  get  to  New  York,  you 
shall  have  quarters  in  the  Astor  House, 
and  pasture  your  mare  Spitfire  in  the 
park.’  ” 

“That  was  very  thoughtful  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson,”  remarked  Mrs.  Wattles, 
with  the  faintest  little  whiteness  gather- 
ing at  the  lips.  “I  am  sorry  that  your 
late  friend  did  not  accompany  you  to  the 
city,  and  personally  superintend  your  set- 
tlement here.  He  would  have  been  able 
to  surround  you  with  so  many  more  com- 
forts than  you  have  in  Macdougal  Street.” 

The  colonel  smiled  upon  Clara,  and 
made  a deprecating  gesture  with  his  left 
hand.  Nothing  seemed  to  pierce  his  iron- 
clad composure.  A moment  afterward 
he  returned  to  the  theme,  and  recited  some 
verses  called  “Stonewall  Jackson’s  Way.” 
He  recited  them  very  well.  One  stanza 
lingers  in  my  memory : 

41  We  see  him  now — the  old  slouched  hat 
Cocked  o’er  his  brow  askew, 

The  shrewd,  dry  smile,  the  speech  so  pat, 

So  calm,  so  blunt,  so  true. 

The  Blue-light  Elder  knows  ’em  well. 

Says  he:  4 That’s  Banks  ; lie’s  fond  of  shell. 
Lord  save  his  soul!  we’ll  give  him — ’ Well, 
That’s  Stonewall  Jackson’s  way.” 

“His  ways  must  have  been  far  from 
agreeable,”  observed  my  wife,  “if  that 
is  a specimen  of  them.” 

After  the  colonel  had  taken  himself  off, 
Mrs.  Wattles,  sinking  wearily  upon  the 
sofa,  said,  “I  think  I am  getting  rather 
tired  of  Stonewall  Jackson.” 

“We  both  are,  my  dear;  and  some  of 
our  corps  commanders  used  to  find  him 
rather  tiresome  now  and  then.  He  was 
really  a great  soldier,  Clara;  perhaps  the 
greatest  on  the  other  side.” 

“I  suppose  he  was;  but  Flagg  comes 
next — according  to  his  own  report.  Why, 
Tom,  if  your  cousin  had  been  in  all  the 
battles  he  says  he  has,  the  man  would 
have  been  killed  ten  times  over.  He’d  have 
had  at  least  an  arm  or  a leg  shot  off." 
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That  Washington  Flagg  had  all  his 
limbs  on  was  actually  becoming  a griev- 
ance to  Mrs.  Wattles. 

The  situation  filled  me  with  anxiety. 
Between  my  cousin's  deplorable  attitude 
and  my  wife’s  justifiable  irritation.  I was 
extremely  perplexed.  If  I had  had  a 
dozen  cousins,  the  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ty would  have  been  simple.  But  to  close 
our  door  on  our  only  kinsman  was  an  in- 
tolerable alternative. 

If  any  word  of  mine  lias  caused  the  im- 
pression that  Mrs.  Wattles  was  not  gentle 
and  sympathetic  and  altogether  feminine, 
I have  wronged  her.  The  reserve  which 
strangers  mistook  for  coldness  was  a shell 
that  melted  at  the  slightest  kind  touch, 
her  masterful  air  the  merest  seeming. 
But  whatever  latent  antagonism  lay  in 
her  nature  the  colonel  had  the  faculty  of 
bringing  to  the  surface.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed  were  trying,  and  Clara  was 
without  that  strong,  perhaps  abnormal, 
sense  of  relationship  which  sustained  me 
in  the  ordeal.  Later  on,  when  matters 
grew  more  complicated,  I could  but  ad- 
mire her  resignation — if  it  were  not  help- 
less despair.  Sometimes,  indeed,  she  was 
unable  to  obliterate  herself,  and  not  only 
stood  by  her  guns,  but  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemy’s  country.  I very  fre- 
quently found  myself  between  two  fires, 
and  was  glad  to  drag  what  small  frag- 
ments were  left  of  me  from  the  scene  of 
action.  In  brief,  the  little  house  in  Clin- 
ton Place  was  rapidly  transforming  itself 
into  a ghastly  caricature  of  home. 

Up  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  the 
colonel  had  never  once  failed  to  appear  at 
dinner-time.  We  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  his  ring  at  the  prescribed  hour, 
and  to  hearing  him,  outside  in  the  hall, 
softly  humming  “ The  Bonny  Blue  Flag,” 
or  “I  wish  I was  in  Dixie’s  Land”  (a  wish 
which  he  did  not  wholly  monopolize) — 
we  had,  I repeat,  become  so  accustomed  to 
these  details  that  one  night  when  he  ab- 
sented himself  we  experienced  a kind  of 
alarm.  It  was  not  until  the  clock  struck 
ten  that  we  gave  over  expecting  him. 
Then,  fearing  that  possibly  he  was  ill,  I 
put  on  my  hat  and  stepped  round  to 
Macdougal  Street.  Mr.  Flagg  had  gone 
out  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  not  re- 
turned. No,  he  had  left  no  word  in  case 
any  one  called.  What  had  happened?  I 
smile  to  myself  now,  and  I have  smiled  a 
great  many  times,  at  the  remembrance  of 


how  worried  I was  that  night  as  I walked 
slowly  back  to  Clinton  Place. 

The  next  evening  my  cousin  explained 
his  absence.  He  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  distinguished  literary  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  invited  him  to  dine  with 
them  at  a certain  German  cafe,  which  at  an 
earlier  date  had  been  rather  famous  as  the 
rendezvous  of  a group  of  young  journal- 
ists, wits,  and  unblossomed  poets,  known 
as  “The  Bohemians.”  The  war  had 
caused  sad  havoc  with  these  light-hearted 
Knights  of  the  Long  Table,  and  it  was 
only  upon  a scattered  remnant  of  the 
goodly  company  that  the  colonel  had  fall- 
en. How  it  came  about,  I do  not  know. 

I know  that  the  acquaintance  presently 
flowered  into  intimacy,  and  that  at  fre- 
quent intervals  after  this  we  had  a vacant 
chair  at  table.  My  cousin  did  not  give 
himself  the  pains  to  advise  us  of  his  en- 
gagements, so  these  absences  were  not  as 
pleasant  as  they  would  have  been  if  we 
had  not  expected  him  every  minute. 

Recently,  too,  our  expectation  of  his 
coming  was  tinged  with  a dread  which 
neither  I nor  Mrs.  Wattles  had  named  to 
each  other.  A change  was  gradually  tak- 
ing place  in  my  cousin.  Hitherto  his 
amiability,  even  when  he  was  most  unen- 
durable, had  been  a part  of  him.  Ob- 
viously he  was  losing  that  lightness  of 
spirit  which  we  once  disliked  and  now  be- 
gan to  regret.  He  was  inclined  to  be  ex- 
citable and  sullen  by  turns,  and  often  of 
late  I had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  my  diplomacy  in  preventing  some  pain- 
ful scene.  As  I have  said,  neither  my 
wife  nor  I had  spoken  definitely  of  this  al- 
teration; but  the  cause  and  nature  of  it 
could  not  long  be  ignored  between  us. 

“ How  patient  you  are  with  him,  dear!” 
said  Mrs.  Wattles,  as  I was  turning  out 
the  gas  after  one  of  our  grim  and  gro- 
tesque little  dinners:  the  colonel  had  not 
dined  with  us  before  for  a week.  “I  don’t 
see  how  you  can  be  so  patient  with  the 
man.” 

“Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  Clara.” 

“But  it  isn’t  thicker  than  whiskey  and 
water,  is  it?” 

She  had  said  it.  The  colonel  was  drink- 
ing. It  was  not  a question  of  that  light 
elixir  the  precious  receipt  for  which  had 
been  confided  to  him  by  Judge  Ashburton 
Todhunter  of  Fauquier  County;  it  was  a 
question  of  a heavier  and  more  immediate 
poison.  The  fact  that  Flagg  might  in 
some  desperate  state  drop  in  on  us  at 
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any  moment  stared  us  in  the  face.  That 
was  a very  serious  contingency,  and  it 
was  one  I -could  not  guard  against.  I had 
no  illusions  touching  my  influence  over 
Washington  Flagg.  I did  not  dream  of 
attempting  to  influence  him;  I was  pow- 
erless. I could  do  nothing  but  wait,  and 
wonder  what  would  happen.  There  was 
nothing  the  man  might  not  be  capable  of 
in  some  insane  moment. 

In  the  mean  while  I was  afraid  to  go 
out  of  an  evening  and  leave  Clara  alone. 
It  was  impossible  for  us  to  ask  a friend  to 
dinner,  though,  indeed,  we  had  not  done 
that  since  my  cousin  dropped  down  on  us. 
It  was  no  relief  that  his  visits  grew  rarer 
and  rarer;  the  apprehension  remained. 
It  was  no  relief  when  they  ceased  alto- 
gether, for  it  came  to  that  at  last. 

A month  had  elapsed  since  he  had  called 
at  the  house.  I had  caught  a glimpse  of 
him  once  on  Broadway  as  I was  riding 
up  town  in  an  omnibus.  He  was  standing 
at  the  top  of  the  steep  flight  of  steps  that 
led  to  Herr  Pfaff’s  saloon  in  the  base- 
ment. It  was  probably  Flagg's  dinner 
hour.  Mrs.  Morgan,  the  landlady  in  Mac- 
dougal  Street,  a melancholy  little  soul, 
was  now  the  only  link  between  me  and 
my  kinsman.  I had  a weekly  interview 
with  her.  I learned  that  Mr.  Flagg  slept 
late,  was  seldom  in  through  the  day,  and 
usually  returned  after  midnight.  A per- 
son with  this  eccentric  scheme  of  life  was 
not  likely  to  be  at  home  at  such  hours  as 
I might  find  it  convenient  to  call.  Never- 
theless, from  time  to  time  I knocked  at 
the  door  of  his  empty  room.  The  two 
notes  I had  written  to  him  he  left  un- 
answered. 

All  this  was  very  grievous.  He  had 
been  a trouble  to  me  when  I had  him, 
and  he  was  a trouble  to  me  now  I had 
lost  him.  My  trouble  had  merely  changed 
its  color.  On  what  downward  way  were 
his  footsteps  f What  ‘was  to  be  the  end 
of  it?  Sometimes  I lay  awake  at  night 
thinking  of  him.  Of  course,  if  he  went 
to  the  dogs,  he  had  nobody  to  blame  but 
himself.  I was  not  responsible  for  his 
wrong -going;  nevertheless,  I could  not 
throw  off  my  anxiety  in  tlae  matter.  That 
Flagg  was  leading  a wild  life  in  these 
days  was  presumable.  Indeed,  certain  ru- 
mors to  that  effect  were  indirectly  blown 
to  me  from  the  caves  of  Gambrinus.  Not 
that  I believe  the  bohemians  demoralized 
him.  He  probably  demoralized  the  bo- 
hemians. I began  to  reflect  whether  fate 


had  not  behaved  rather  handsomely,  after 
all,  in  not  giving  me  a great  many  rela- 
tives. 

If  I remember  rightly,  it  was  two 
months  since  I had  laid  eyes  on  my  cou- 
sin, when,  on  returning  home  one  even- 
ing, I noticed  that  the  front  door  stood 
wide  open,  and  had  apparently  been  left 
to  take  care  of  itself.  As  I mounted  the 
steps,  a little  annoyed  at  Mary’s  careless- 
ness, I heard  voices  in  the  hall.  Wash- 
ington Flagg  was  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase,  with  his  hand  on  the  newel- 
post,  and  Mrs.  Wattles  was  half-way  up 
the  stairs,  as  if  in  the  act  of  descending. 

I learned  later  that  she  had  occupied  this 
position  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  She  was  extremely  pale  and  much 
agitated.  Flagg's  flushed  face  and  tilted 
hat  told  his  part  of  the  story.  He  was 
not  in  one  of  his  saturnine  moods.  He 
was  amiably  and,  if  I may  say  it,  grace- 
fully drunk,  and  evidently  had  all  his 
wits  about  him. 

“I’ve  been  telling  Mrs.  Wattles,”  he 
began  at  once,  as  if  I had  been  present  all 
the  while,  and  he  was  politely  taking  me 
into  the  conversation — “ I’ve  been  telling 
Mrs.  Wattles  that  I'm  a Lost  Cause.” 

“A  lost  soul,”  was  Mrs.  Wattles's 
amendment  from  the  staircase.  44  Oh, 
Tom,  I am  so  glad  you  have  come!  I 
thought  you  never  would ! I let  him  in 
an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  he  has  kept  me 
here  ever  since.” 

44  You  were  so  entertaining,”  said  my 
cousin,  with  a courteous  sweep  of  his  dis- 
engaged hand,  and  speaking  with  that 
correctness  of  enunciation  which  some- 
times survives  everything. 

44  Flagg,”  I said,  stepping  to  his  side, 

44  you  will  oblige  me  by  returning  to  your 
lodgings.” 

44  You  think  I’m  not  all  right?” 

44 1 am  sure  of  it.” 

44  And  you  don’t  want  me  here,  dear 
old  boy?” 

4 4 No,  I don’t  want  you  here.  The  time 
has  come  for  me  to  be  very  frank  with 
you,  Flagg,  and  I see  that  your  mind  is 
clear  enough  to  enable  you  to  understand 
what  I say.” 

44 1 reckon  I can  follow  you,  Thomas.” 

“My  stock  of  romantic  nonsense  about 
kinship  and  family  duties,  and  all  that, 
has  given  out,  and  will  not  be  renewed.” 

‘‘Won’t  do  business  any  more  at  the 
old  stand?” 

44  Exactly  so.  I have  done  everything 
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I could  to  help  you,  and  you  have  done 
nothing  whatever  for  yourself.  You 
have  not  even  done  yourself  the  scant 
justice  of  treating  Clara  and  me  decently. 
In  future  you  will  be  obliged  to  look  after 
your  own  affairs,  financial  as  well  as  so- 
cial. Your  best  plan  now  is  to  go  to 
work.  I shall  no  longer  concern  myself 
with  your  comings  and  goings,  except  so 
far  as  to  prevent  you  from  coming  here 
and  disturbing  Clara.  Have  you  put  that 
down  ?” 

“Wattles,  my  boy,  I’ll  pay  vou  for 
this.” 

“If  you  do,  it  will  be  the  first  thing 
you  have  paid  for  since  you  came  North.” 

My  statement,  however  accurate,  was 
not  wholly  delicate,  and  I subsequently 
regretted  it,  but  when  a patient  mail  loses 
his  patience  he  goes  to  extremes.  Wash- 
ington Flagg  straightened  himself  for  an 
instant,  and  then  smiled  upon  me  in  an 
amused,  patronizing  way  quite  indescrib- 
able. 

“ Thomas,  that  w^as  neat,  very  neat — for 
you.  When  I see  Judge  Ashburton  Tod- 
hunter,  I’ll  tell  him  about  it.  It’s  the  sort 
of  mild  joke  he  likes.” 

“ I should  be  proud  to  have  Judge  Ash- 
burton Todhunter’s  approval  of  any  re- 
mark of  mine,  but  in  the  mean  while  it 
would  be  a greater  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
you  return  at  once  to  Macdougal  Street, 
where,  no  doubt,  Mi's.  Morgan  is  delaying 
dinner  for  you.” 

“ Say  no  more,  Wattles.  I’ll  never  set 
foot  in  your  house  again,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Flagg — and  long  may  I wave 
o’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.” 

“He  is  a kind  of  Flagg  that  I don’t 
wish  to  have  wave  over  my  home,”  said 
Mrs.  Wattles,  descending  the  stairs  as  my 
cousin  with  painful  care  closed  the  door 
softly  behind  him. 

So  the  end  was  come.  It  had  come 
with  less  unpleasantness  than  I should 
have  predicted.  The  ties  of  kindred,  too 
tightly  stretched,  had  snapped ; but  they 
had  snapped  very  gently,  so  to  speak. 

V. 

Washington  Flagg  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  which  is  perhaps  not  a strong  en- 
dorsement. He  never  set  foot  in  my  house 
again.  A week  afterward  I found  that 
he  had  quitted  Macdougal  Street. 

“He  has  gore  South,”  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan. 


“ Did  he  leave  no  message  for  me?” 

“ He  didn’t  leave  a message  for  no- 
body.” 

“ Did  he  happen  to  say  to  what  part  of 
the  South  he  was  bound  ?” 

“He  said  he  was  going  back  to  Dixie's 
Land,  and  didn’t  say  no  more.” 

That  was  all.  His  departure  had  been 
as  abrupt  and  unlooked-for  as  his  arrival. 
I wondered  if  he  would  turn  up  again  at 
the  end  of  another  twenty  years,  and  I 
wondered  how  he  had  paid  his  travelling 
expenses  to  the  land  of  the  magnolia  and 
the  persimmon.  That  mystery  was  solved 
a few  days  subsequently  when  a draft  (for 
so  reasonable  a sum  as  not  to  be  wortli 
mentioning  to  Mrs.  Wattles)  was  present- 
ed to  me  for  payment  at  my  office. 

Washington  Flagg  was  gone,  but  his 
shadow  was  to  linger  for  a while  longer 
on  our  household.  It  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  weight  which  had  oppress- 
ed us  had  been  removed.  We  were  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  how  heavy  it  had  been  un- 
til it  was  lifted.  I "was  now  and  then 
forced  to  make  an  effort  not  to  expect  the 
colonel  to  dinner. 

A month  or  two  after  his  disappearance 
an  incident  occurred  which  brought  him 
back  very  vividly  and  in  a somewhat  sin- 
ister shape  to  our  imaginations.  Quite 
late  one  night  there  was  a sharp  ring  at 
the  door.  Mary  having  gone  to  bed,  I 
answered  the  bell.  On  the  door  step  stood 
a tall  pale  girl,  rather  shabbily  dressed,  but 
with  a kind  of  beauty  about  her;  it  seem- 
ed to  flash  from  her  eyelashes,  which  I no- 
ticed were  very  long  and  very  black.  The 
hall  light  fell  full  upon  this  slight  figure, 
standing  there  wrapped  in  an  insufficient 
shawl,  against  a dense  background  of 
whirling  snow-flakes.  She  asked  if  I 
could  give  her  Colonel  Flagg’s  address. 
On  receiving  my  reply,  the  girl  swiftly 
descended  the  steps, and  vanished  into  the 
darkness.  There  foas  a tantalizing  point 
of  romance  and  mystery  to  all  this.  As 
I slowly  closed  the  front  door,  I felt  that 
perhaps  I was  closing  it  on  a tragedy — 
one  of  those  piteous,  unwritten  tragedies 
of  the  great  city.  I have  wondered  a 
thousand  times  who  that  girl  was  and 
what  became  of  her. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  another  in- 
cident— this  time  with  a touch  of  comedy 
— lighted  up  the  past  of  my  kinsman. 
Among  the  travelling  agents  for  the  Sa- 
vonarola Fire-iusurance  Company  was  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Brett,  Charles 
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“ Why,  Flagg  wasn’t  in  the  war  at  all.  I 
don’t  fancy  he  heard  a gun  fired,  unless 
it  went  off  by  accident  in  some  training- 
camp  for  recruits.  He  got  himself  ex- 
empt from  service  in  the  field  by  working 
in  the  government  saltworks.  A heap  of 
the  boys  escaped  conscription  that  way.” 

In  the  saltworks!  That  connected  my 
cousin  with  the  navy  rather  than  with 
the  army ! 

I would  have  liked  not  to  believe  Brett’s 
statement,  but  it  was  so  circumstantial  and 
precise  as  not  to  be  doubted.  Brett  was 
far  from  suspecting  how  deeply  his  infor- 
mation had  cut  me.  In  spite  of  my  loy- 
alty, the  discovery  that  my  kinsman  had 
not  been  a full-blown  rebel  was  vastly 
humiliating.  How  that  once  curiously 
regarded  flower  of  chivalry  had  withered ! 
What  about  those  reckless  moonlight 
raids?  What  had  become  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert, at  the  head  of  his  plumed  cavaliers, 
sweeping  through  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, and  dealing  merited  destruction 
to  the  boys  in  blue?  In  view  of  Brett’s 
startling  revelation,  my  kinsman’s  per- 
sonal anecdotes  of  Stonewall  Jackson  took 
on  an  amusing  quality  which  they  had 
not  possessed  for  us  in  the  original  telling. 

I was  disappointed  that  Mrs.  Wattles’s 
astonishment  was  much  more  moderate 
than  mine. 

“He  was  too  brave,  Tom  dear.  He 
always  seemed  to  be  overdoing  it  just  a 
grain,  don’t  you  think?” 

I didn’t  think  so  at  the  time;  I was 
afraid  he  was  telling  the  truth.  And 
now,  by  one  of  those  contradictions  insep- 
arable from  weak  humanity,  I regretted 
that  he  was  not.  A hero  had  tumbled 
from  the  family  pedestal — a misguided 
hero,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a hero.  My 
vanity,  which  in  this  case  was  of  a com- 
plex kind,  had  received  a shock. 

I did  not  recover  from  it  for  nearly 
three  months,  when  I received  a second 
shock  of  a more  serious  nature.  It  came 
in  the  shape  of  a letter,  dated  at  Pensa- 
cola, Florida,  and  written  by  one  Sylves- 
ter K.  Matthews,  advising  me  that  George 
Flagg  had  died  of  the  vellow-fever  in  that 
city  on  the  previous  month.  I gathered 
from  the  letter  that  the  writer  had  been 
with  my  cousin  through  his  illness,  and 
was  probably  an  intimate  friend;  at  all 
events,  the  details  of  the  funeral  had  fall- 
en to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Matthews,  who 
enclosed  the  receipted  bills  with  the  re- 
mark that  he  had  paid  them,  but  supposed 


that  I would  prefer  to  do  so,  leaving  it,  in 
a way,  at  my  option. 

The  news  of  my  cousin’s  death  grieved 
me  more  than  I should  have  imagined  be- 
forehand. He  had  not  appreciated  my 
kindness;  lie  had  not  added  to  my  hap- 
piness while  I was  endeavoring  to  secure 
his;  he  had  been  flagrantly  ungrateful, 
and  in  one  or  two  minor  matters  had  de- 
ceived me.  Yet,  after  all  said  and  done, 
he  was  my  cousin,  my  only  cousin — and 
he  was  dead.  Let  us  criticise  the  living, 
but  spare  the  dead. 

I put  the  ghastly  memoranda  back  into 
the  envelope;  they  consisted  of  a bill  for 
medical  attendance,  a board  bill,  the 
nurse’s  account,  and  an  undertaker’s  bill, 
with  its  pathetic  and,  to  me,  happily,  un- 
familiar items.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  I 
was  unable  to  fix  my  thought  on  my  work, 
or  to  compose  myself  sufficiently  to  write 
to  Mr.  Matthews.  I quitted  the  office  that 
evening  an  hour  earlier  than  was  my 
habit. 

Whether  Clara  was  deeply  affected  by 
what  had  happened,  or  whether  she  dis- 
approved of  my  taking  upon  myself  ex- 
penses which,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances,might  properly  be  borne  by  Flagg's 
intimate  friend  and  comrade,  was  some- 
thing I could  not  determine.  She  made  no 
comments.  If  she  considered  that  I had 
already  done  all  that  my  duty  demanded 
of  me  to  do  for  my  cousin,  she  was  wise 
enough  not  to  say  so;  for  she  must  have 
seen  that  I took  a different  and  unalter- 
able view  of  it.  Clara  has  her  own  way 
fifty-nine  minutes  out  of  the  hour,  but  the 
sixtieth  minute  is  mine. 

She  was  plainly  not  disposed  to  talk  on 
the  subject;  but  I wanted  to  talk  with 
some  one  on  the  subject;  so  when  dinner 
was  through,  I put  the  Matthews  papers 
into  my  pocket,  and  went  up  to  my  friend 
Bleeker’s  in  Seventeenth  Street.  Though 
a little  cynical  at  times,  he  was  a man 
wiiose  judgment  I thought  well  of. 

After  reading  the  letter  and  glancing 
over  the  memoranda,  Bleeker  turned  to 
me  and  said,  “You  wTant  to  know  how  it 
strikes  me — is  that  it?” 

“Well-yes.” 

“ The  man  is  dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  buried?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ And  the  bills  are  paid?” 

“You  see  yourself  they  are  receipted.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Bleeker,  “ consider- 
ed rifina  I from 
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trying  to  recollect  whether  the  items  in- 
cluded a headstone  for  my  cousin’s  grave. 
I couldn’t  for  the  life  of  me  remember, and 
it  troubled  me  not  a little.  There  were 
enough  nameless  graves  in  the  South, 
without  his  being  added  to  the  number. 

One  day,  a fortnight  later,  as  Clara 
and  I were  finishing  dinner,  young  Brett 
called  at  the  house.  I had  supposed  him 
to  be  in  Omaha.  He  had,  in  effect,  just 
come  from  there  and  elsewhere  on  one  of 
his  long  business  tours,  and  had  arrived  in 
the  city  too  late  in  the  afternoon  to  report 
himself  at  the  office.  He  now  dropped  in 
merely  for  a moment,  but  we  persuaded 
him  to  remain  and  share  the  dessert  with 
us.  I purposed  to  keep  him  until  Mrs. 
Wattles  left  us  to  our  cigars.  I wished 
to  tell  him  of  my  cousin’s  death,  which  I 
did  not  care  to  do  while  she  was  at  the 
table.  We  were  talking  of  this  and  that, 
when  Brett  looked  up,  and  said,  rather 


abruptly:  “ By-the-wav,  I saw  Flagg  on 
the  street  the  other  day  in  Mobile.  He 
was  looking  well.” 

The  bit  of  melon  I had  in  my  mouth  re- 
fused to  be  swallowed.  I fancy  that  my 
face  was  a study.  A dead  silence  follow- 
ed; and  then  my  wife  reached  across  the 
table,  and  pressing  my  hand,  said,  very 
gently, 

“Wattles,  you  were  not  brilliant,  but 
you  were  good.” 

All  this  was  longer  ago  than  I care  to 
remember.  I heard  no  more  from  Mr. 
Matthews.  Last  week,  oddly  enough, 
while  glancing  over  a file  of  recent  South- 
ern newspapers,  I came  across  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  George  W. 
Flagg.  It  was  yellow -fever  this  time 
also.  If  later  on  I receive  any  bills  in 
connection  with  that  event,  I shall  let 
my  friend  Bleeker  pay  them. 


THE  COMEDIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  E.  A.  ABBEY,  AND  COMMENTS  BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

VI. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


LIKE  so  many  of  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
Measure  for  Measure  is  founded  on 
an  old  story,  and,  to  some  extent,  on  an 
old  play.  It  is  always  desirable  to  com- 
pare the  piece,  as  Shakespeare  finished  it, 
with  its  basis  as  it  existed  in  tradition  or 
literature.  Shakespeare  takes,  as  it  were, 
some  rude  old  statue  of  metal,  fuses  it 
again  in  the  fire  of  his  genius,  and  recasts 
it  in  a mould  that  differs  considerably 
from  the  original  fashion.  Yet  the 
Shakespearian  play  is  very  often  not  with- 
out marks  of  its  earlier  condition;  even 
Shakespeare  can  not  always  make  it  wholly 
a new  thing,  and  the  stubborn  nature  of 
the  legend,  or  some  persistent  vice  of  the 
old  fashioning,  or  some  flaw  in  the  metal, 
cannot  be  completely  burned  away.  The 
poet  is  ever  laboring  with  a stubborn 
matter,  and  in  Measure  for  Measure  the 
stubbornness  of  the  matter  is  so  persist- 
ent that  we  might  wish  he  had  cast  his 
favor  on  some  other  topic. 

The  story  of  a magistrate  who  makes 
the  surrender  of  a girl's  honor  the  price 
of  her  brother’s  pardon,  and  who  then 
treacherously  slays  the  brother  after  all. 


is  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  widely  dif- 
fused. The  immediate  origin  of  the  story, 
as  Shakespeare  knew  it,  is  in  the  novela 
or  brief  tales  of  Giraldi  Cinthio  (publish- 
ed in  1505).  A governor  of  Innspruck, 
Juriste,  is  the  Angelo  of  the  story,  Epi- 
tia  is  the  Isabella,  Ludovico  the  Claudio. 
Epitia,  unlike  Isabella,  is  moved  by  her 
brother’s  entreaties,  yields,  and,  after  all, 
finds  that  her  brother  has  been  executed. 
The  Emperor  sentences  Juriste  to  marry 
Epitia,  and  then  to  die.  Epitia.  procures 
his  pardon,  and  remains  his  wife— a re- 
pulsive conclusion.  There  is  here  no 
Mariana,  and  the  treacherous  intention  of 
the  judge  is  carried  into  effect.  Cinthio 
dramatized  his  own  romance  as  Epitia 
(published  1583).  Five  years  earlier, 
George  Whetstone  had  published  his 
own  unacted  rhyming  play,  Promos  and 
Cassandra , founded  on  Cinthio’s  novel. 
In  1582  Whetstone  printed  in  prose  the 
tale  on  which  he  had  based  his  drama, 
“The  Rare  Story  of  Promos  and  Cassan- 
dra, reported  by  Madam  Isabella.”  He 
dates  the  events  in  the  reign  of  Corvinus, 
King  of  Bohemia.  Andrugio,  the  bro- 
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ther,  is  not  really  executed.  He  escaped 
to  a hermitage,  whence  he  came  forth 
when  he  heard  that  Promos  was  to  die 
for  his  treachery.  Promos  is  pardoned, 
and  marries  Cassandra.  The  play  of 
Whetstone  is  a very  rude  rhyming  affair. 
The  flat  and  dismal  dulness  of  the  whole 
piece— comic  underplot,  songs,  and  the 
rest — makes  reading  it  a labor  very  dis- 
tasteful. 

In  this  miserable  legend  Shakespeare 
had  to  alter  much.  He  could  not  let  his 
Isabella  yield  to  Angelo;  he  could  not 
suffer  her  to  marry  Angelo.  He  intro- 
duced the  concealed  Duke  and  the  story 
of  Mariana  with  the  beautiful  song.  He 
altered  the  low  comic  plot,  though  he  did 
not  succeed  in  making  this  among  the 
best  of  his  humorous  interludes.  Not 
much  was  to  be  done  with  Whetstone’s 
Lamia,  Rapax,  Gripax,  and  the  rest  of 
them.  The  matter  is  far  from  being  con- 
veniently comic.  However,  Shakespeare 
was  placed  in  the  way  of  some  very  dra- 
matic situations.  He  could  see  what 
might  be  made  of  the  encounters  between 
the  magistrate  and  the  maiden;  between 
her,  again,  and  her  brother,  not  to  speak 
of  the  surprises  caused  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  another  criminal’s  head  for  that  of 
Angelo,  and  the  revealed  secret  of  Mari- 
ana. All  that  was  flat  and  commonplace 
in  Whetstone’s  hands  was  in  Shake- 
speare’s an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
character — a chance  to  show  all  the  naked 
passions  of  the  heart  wrestling  in  open 
conflict,  with  Pleasure  enticing  men,  and 
Death  awaiting  them.  The  life  of  man 
moralizes  itself,  as  it  were  unconsciously, 
when  lie  combines  the  incidents  of  two  or 
three  old  tales  into  a drama.  He  seldom 


umph  of  evil.”  Now,  measure  for  Mea- 
sure is  not,  as  an  audience  in  the  play- 
house understood  it,  disconsolate;  nor 
does  evil  triumph.  Even  the  wretched 
Barnardine  is  reprieved:  even  the  misdo- 
ers  are  not  punished, except  by  being  made 
to  marry  against  their  wills  — Angelo  to 
Mariana;  Lucio  to  the  lady  whom  he  likes 
less  than  pressing  to  death,  hanging,  and 
whipping.  An  Elizabethan  audience 
would  see  more  comedy  than  tragedy, 
more  humor  than  cruelty,  in  this  revenge. 
Still,  it  does  not  leave  evil  triumphant; 
and  as  Isabella  is  probably  to  be  a Duch- 
ess, not  a Nun,  a Protestant  public  would 
think  that  virtue  is  rewarded  indeed, 
while  Claudio  and  Juliet  escape  with  a 
fright.  Nothing  in  this  is  “disconso- 
late,” but  disconsolate  and  bitter -is  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  piece. 

“O,  Heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched 
fools!”  the  Duke’s  exclamation,  might  be 
the  motto  of  the  work.  It  is  almost  in 
the  dark  modern  manner  of  poems  and 
dramas  like  Dr.  Ibsen’s,  where  too  often 
there  is  no  humorous,  and  no  kindly  or 
pure  or  sympathetic  character.  Isabella, 
indeed,  is  pure,  but  hers  is  an  “armed 
and  iron  maidenhood,”  not  wholly  with- 
out a touch  of  bitterness.  Lucio  is  hu- 
morous, and  in  the  beginning  sympathet- 
ic. His  ribaldry  seems  changed  to  chiv- 
alry by  the  very  sight  of  Isabella:  “gen- 
tle and  fair,”  he  calls  her: 

u Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be — as  those  cheek-roses 

Proclaim  you  are  no  less.” 

When  Isabella  thinks  he  is  mocking  her, 
after  his  manner,  he  replies  in  a speech 
as  pure  as  Imogen’s,  or  the  “consecrated 
snow  that  lies  on  Dian’s  lap,”  could  be: 


probes  the  human  heart  more  deeply ; sel- 
dom displays  the  upper  and  the  inner 
layers  of  consciousness  and  conscience  so 
clearly  as  in  Measure  for  Measure. 

It  is  not  among  his  more  kindly  and 
beloved  pieces— far  from  that;  yet  even 
here  are  pity  and  tenderness,  a gentle 
sense  of  human  infirmity,  a mirthful  and 
disdaiuful  pity  and  compassion. 

Even  about  Shakespeare  the  humblest 
critic  must  be  frank,  and  one  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  Measure  for  Measure  is 
not  among  his  more  fortunate  plays. 
M.  Coquelin,  in  his  excellent  study  on 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  in  the  Century 
Magazine , remarks  that  from  1601  his 
dramas  were  “all  masterpieces,  all  of 
them,  and  all  disconsolate;  it  is  the  tri- 


Lucio.  It  is  true. 

I would  not — though  ’tis  my  familiar  siu 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest, 
Tongue  far  from  heart — play  with  all  virgins  so; 
I hold  you  as  a thing  ensky’d,  and  sainted; 

By  vour  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit, 

And  to  be  talk’d  with  in  sincerity, 

As  with  a saint. 

But  Lucio  relapses  into  a degrading 
kind  of  buffoonery  in  his  confusions  be- 
tween the  Duke  and  the  Friar,  who  is  the 
Duke  in  disguise.  Doubtless  this  brings 
into  relief  the  nobility  of  Isabella,  which 
acts  like  a spell  even  on  so  dishonorably 
waggish  a ribald.  But  we  had  begun  to 
like  Lucio,  as  a kind  of  Mercutio,  with  no 
worse  fault  than  a laxity  about  love,  and 
a galloping  tongue.  Shall  it  be  argued 
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that  Shakespeare  wants  to  demonstrate 
the  degradation  that  follows  loose  moral- 
ity? Indeed  lie  is  not  commonly  so  se- 
vere; we  are  puzzled  in  the  close  by  his 
Lucio,  and,  if  we  still  remain  liis -friends 
(as  I confess  I do,  for  the  rest  of  the  char- 
acters are  unfriendly),  we  are  “disconso- 
late ” enough  at  the  conclusion  of  his  rank 
and  rambling  adventures.  It  is  not 
Shakespeare’s  wont  to  give  us  so  much 
of  the  dark  and  the  sour,  so  little  of  the 
light  and  the  sweet,  even  in  his  tragedies. 
“Man  delights  him  not;”  in  this  drama, 
however,  we  explain  to  ourselves  this  fail- 
ure in  his  sunny  humanity.  Perhaps  he 
simply  found  he  had  taken  up  an  old 
“canvas,”  an  old  plot  and  play,  which 
proved' scarcely  fit  material  for  his  gen- 
ius. Certainly  his  language  is,  far  be- 
yond his  wont,  perplexed  and  tormented, 
while  the  turns  of  fortune  and  circum- 
stance, which  give  movement  and  sur- 
prise, really  spoil,  to  modern  tastes,  even 
the  magical  purity  of  Isabella.  Can  we 
admire  her  when  she  arranges  the  mid- 
night meeting  of  the  unconscious  Angelo 
and  his  forsaken  betrothed,  Mariana  ? Is- 
abella had  no  choice,  to  be  sure;  it  was 
for  her  brother’s  life  that  she  dabbled  in 
this'intrigue,  but  she  shows  no  dislike  or 
disgust. 

“ The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  al- 
ready,” she  exclaims,  agreeing  with  the 
disguised  Duke  that  “the  doubleness  of 
the  benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  re- 
proof.” A modern  playwright  would  in- 
fallibly have  given  Isabella  some  merry 
Confidante , some  light  lady’s-maid,  who 
should  have  contrived  this  stratagem 
without  her  mistress’s  knowledge.  But 
manners  alter,  not  morals.  It  remains 
true  that  the  passage  is  distasteful. 

The  plot  of  Measure  for  Measure  needs 
narrating  here,  and  the  plot,  full  of  turns 
and  astonishments,  demands  rapid  incon- 
sistencies of  character,  which  are  them- 
selves full  of  bewilderment.  The  Duke 
Vincentio  lias  long  been  reigning,  though 
Lucio  probably  exaggerates  when  he  calls 
him  “the  old  Duke  of  dark  corners.” 
Certain  severe  laws  — for  example,  that 
which  makes  death  the  punishment  of 
simple  incontinence  — have  fallen  obso- 
lete. The  Duke  is  a student  of  politics  in 
a somewhat  abstract  fashion;  like  an  aus- 
tere Haroun-al-Raschid,  he  determines  to 
disguise  himself,  to  pretend  a journey, 
and  to  see  how  things  fare  in  his  absence. 
He  appoints  Angelo  as  his  regent,  speak- 
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ing  of  Angelo  in  conceited,  curious  terms 
of  praise  not  easily  to  be  understood: 

Duke.  Angelo, 

There  is  a kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 

That,  to  the  observe!*,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold.  Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 

Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do; 

Not  light  them  for  themselves:  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  ’twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.  Spirits  are  not  finely 
touch’d, 

But  to  fine  issues ; nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 

But,  like  a thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a creditor. 

Both  thanks  and  use.  But  I do  bend  mv  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise: 

Hold,  therefore,  Angelo: 

In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself : 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart:  old  Escalus, 

Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary: 

Take  thy  commission.  [Giving  it. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Duke  un- 
derstands, or  gravely  suspects,  Angelo’s 
real  character  — a selfish,  unstable  puri- 
tan ism.  Such  a person  is  with  difficulty 
uumasked;  he  is  at  once  too  wary,  too 
selfish, and  even  too  cold  for  it  to  be  easy  to 
reach  the  “ hard-pan  ” of  his  nature.  The 
circumstances  and  opportunities  of  abso- 
lute power  will  make  him  showr  himself 
as  he  is,  “one  whom  all  would  have  con- 
sidered worthy  of  dominion  had  he  not 
enjoyed  it” ; as  Tacitus  writes,  dignus  im- 
perio , nisi  imperasset.  “ It  is  never  ex- 
plained,” Hallam  says,  “how  the  Duke 
had  become  acquainted  with  this  secret1’ 

(the  refusal  to  marry  the  betrothed  Mari- 
ana), “and,  being  acquainted  with  it, 
liow  he  preserved  his  esteem  and  con- 
fidence in  Angelo.”  The  story  could 
scarcely  have  been  kept  secret ; the  Duke 
must  have  known  it,  and  in  the  “dark 
corners  ” of  his  mind  must  have  suspected 
Angelo.  “A  shy  fellow  was  the  Duke.” 

He  misdoubts  Angelo, 

“ A man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence.” 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Angelo  bore  the 
trial  well,  then  the  Duke’s  laws  would  be 
enforced,  while  the  Duke,  being  supposed 
absent,  incurred  no  unpopularity.  At  all 
events, 

“ Hence  shall  we  see, 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be.” 

The  Duke  vanishes  into  his  disguise  of 
a friar,  Angelo  carries  out  the  law,  and 
Claudio  is  doomed  to  death.  Even  in  his 
offence  there  is  a kind  of  mercenary  pur- 
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pose  very  unattractive  and  unromantic. 
Claudio  and  Juliet  were  betrothed,  but 
did  not  marry,  while  they  secretly  antici- 
pated their  marriage,  that  some  money 
might  not  be  lost: 

“She  13  fast  my  wife, 

Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order:  this  we  came  not  to, 

Only  for  propagation  of  a dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends, 

From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love, 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.” 


Juliet,  apparently,  lost  her  dower  if  she 
married  without  her  friends’  consent, 
which  was  withheld  for  the  moment.  So 
Claudio  must  die,  and  a crowd  of  vulgar 
and  mercenary  sinners  are  also  molested. 
In  their  humors,  those  of  Pompey,  Froth, 
Elbow,  apd  the  rest,  there  is  “more  dirt 
than  wit.”  Except  in  Pericles , Prince  of 
Tyrey  there  is  little  low  comedy  in  Shake- 
speare which  amuses  us  less  than  the 
malapropisms  of  these  gentry.  One  very 
human  speech  there  is,  that  of  Pompey, 

‘ 1 Truly,  sir,  I am  a poor  fellow  that  would 
live.”  That  is  the  humor  of  it. 

Lucio  goes  to  Isabella  with  the  tidings 
of  her  brother’s  doom,  advising  her  to  try 
pleading  with  Angelo: 

44  Go  to  Lord  Angelo, 

And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods ; but  when  they  weep  and  kneel, 
All  tlieir  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them.” 

Isabella,  most  abhorring  the  vice,  makes 
but  one  appeal,  and  would  withdraw  with- 
out using  any  woman’s  wiles. 

“Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown; 
You  are  too  cold,” 

whispers  the  knowing  Lucio,  and  then 
follows  the  famous  scene  of  argument  and 
entreaty.  Even  here  how  misplaced,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  taste  and  pathos, 
is  the  conceit  of  Isabella: 

44  He’s  not  prepared  for  death.  Even  for  our 
kitchens 

We  kill  the  fowl  of  season ; shall  we  serve 
Heaven 

With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves?” 


As  Isabella’s  prayers  increase  in  beauty 
and  nobility,  as  she  offers  the  bribe  of 

44  true  prayers, 

That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  sunrise — prayers  from  preserved  souls, 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal” — 


the  heart  of  Angelo  becomes  inflamed 
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with  evil  passion.  He  moralizes  on  his 
own  iniquity.  He  is  the  carrion 

44  lying  by  the  violet,  in  the  sun ... . 

Can  it  be 

That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 

Than  woman’s  lightness? 

What  dost  thou?  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo?” 

Now  first,  it  seems,  does  he  begin  to  be 
conscious  of  a life’s  hypocrisy.  Many  a 
man  has  passed  as  a saint,  Mr.  Holmes 
says,  because  he  lias  never  worked  down 
to  the  “ hard-pan  ” of  his  character. 

44  0 cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a saint, 

With  saints  dost  bait  thy  book !” 

To  himself  Angelo  lias  actually  been  a 
saint,  of  veins  “cold  as  snow-broth” — 
“snaw-broo,”  as  we  still  call  it  in  the 
North, when  the  spring  floods  come  down. 

The  spring  flood  of  passion  sweeps  away 
the  snow-broth  of  Angelo’s  veins;  hither- 
to he  has  merely  been  untempted: 

44  Ever  till  now, 

When  men  were  fond,  I smiled  and  wonder’d  how.” 

When  Isabella  returns,  he  proposes  the 
infamous  bargain : 

44  Might  there  not  be  a charity  in  sin, 

To  save  this  brother’s  life?” 

Long  after  Shakespeare's  time,  Helen 
Walker,  the  original  of  Scott’s  Jeanie 
Deans,  answered  that  question  in  her  own 
way.  She  would  not  lie  to  save  the  life 
of  a sister  condemned  like  Claudio. 

Isabella,  invincibly  innocent,  supposes 
Angelo  to  mean  the  sin  which  he  would 
commit  in  pardoning  her  brother.  In 
vain  Angelo  pleads, 

“Be  that  you  are, 

That  is,  a woman;  if  you  be  more,  you’re  none.” 

When  at  last  she  is  forced  to  understand, 
she  shows  little  of  the  passion  with  which 
she  afterward  most  suddenly  turns  and 
rends  Claudio,  when  he  is  for  her  surrender. 

“I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo;  look  for’t!” 

she  cries;  and  then  he  shows  her  how  val- 
ueless and  discredited  her  report  will  be. 

44  Say  what  you  can,  ray  false  o’erweighs  your  true.” 

She  speeds  to  her  brother,  without  a shad- 
ow of  doubt  as  to  his  approval  of  her  con- 
duct: 

44  Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a mind  of  honor 
That,  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he’d  yield  them  up, 

Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr’d  pollution.” 

In  Isabella  there  is  a natural  cold  dis- 
dain of  passion,  and  there  is  all  the  nun’s 
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regard  for  stainless  purity,  as  a sacrifice 
meet  for  heaven  and  essential  to  salva- 
tion. Neither  her  soul  nor  her  body  will 
she  give  to  a detested  embrace,  and  to  an 
eternity  of  punishment: 

“ Better  it  were  a brother  died  at  once, 

Than  that  a sister,  by  redeeming  him, 
Should  die  forever.” 

Austere  as  is  this  virtue,  we  cannot  deny 
that  it  is  in  a way  self  - regarding.  It  is 
not  only  her  maiden  pride,  but  her  im- 
mortal soul  that  Isabella  is  chary  of. 

The  Third  Act  is  a long  disputation  on 
Death.  Death  is  viewed  on  this  hand 
and  that,  with  human  eyes,  with  those  of 
philosophy,  of  religion,  of  devoted  honor, 
reckless  of  life  that  bears  a stain.  Shake- 
speare seems  to  contradict  that  beautiful 
saying  of  Rochefoucauld’s,  “Men  cannot 
look  steadily  at  death  or  the  sun.”  He 
does  regard  it  steadily.  In  prison  we  find 
the  Duke,  disguised  as  a friar,  lecturing 
on  death  to  Claudio: 


With  force  might  Claudio  have  quoted 
to  his  ghostly  counsellor  what  the  ghost 
of  Achilles  in  Hades  said  to  the  living 
Ulysses:  “Make  not  a light  thing  of  my 
death  to  me.”  He  has  all  youth's  appe- 
tite for  life,  though  he  lias  half  schooled 
himseif  to  die  bravely. 

“ If  I must  die, 

I will  encounter  darkness  as  a bride, 

And  bug  it  in  mine  arms,” 

lie  says  to  Isabella,  who  is  now  by  no 
means  so  assured  of  his  resolution,  and 
that  he  bears  such  a mind  of  honor.  But 
his  welcome  of  death  as  a bride  comforts 
her  again : 

“There  spake  my  brother!  There  my  father’s 
grave 

Did  utter  forth  a voice!” 

She  then  tells  him  of  Angelo’s  proposal, 
and  at  first  he  is  firm  enough : 

“ Thou  shalt  not  do’t.” 


Duke.  Be  absolute  for  death  : either  death,  or  life, 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.  Reason  thus  with  life : 
If  I do  lose  thee,  I do  lose  a thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep:  a breath  thou 
art, — 

Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences, — 

That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep’st, 
Hourly  afflict : merely,  thou  art  death’s  fool ; 

For  him  thou  labor’st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 

And  vet  run’st  toward  him  still.  Thou  art  not 
noble; 

For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear’st 
Are  nursed  by  baseness.  Thou  art  by  no  means 
valiant; 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a poor  worm.  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 

And  that  thou  oft  provok’st ; vet  grossly  fear’st 
Thv  death,  which  is  no  more.  Thou’rt  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exist’st  on  many  a thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust.  Happy  thou  art  not; 

For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv’st  to  get, 
And  what  thou  hast,  forget’st.  Thou  art  not  cer- 
tain ; 

For  thv  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects, 
After  the  moon.  If  thou  art  rich,  thou’rt  poor; 
For,  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear’st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a journey, 

And  death  unloads  thee.  Friend  hast  thou  none; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 
The  mere  effusion  of  thv  proper  loins, 

I)o  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 

For  ending  thee  no  sooner.  Thou  hast  nor  youth 
nor  age, 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner’s  sleep. 

Dreaming  on  both  ; for  all  thv  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld;  and  when  thou’rt  old  and  rich. 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 
To  make  thv  riches  pleasant.  What's  yet  in  this 
That  hears  the  name  of  life?  Vet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths;  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 


But  how  rapidly,  by  what  swift  and  un- 
perceived gradations,  he  slides  into  con- 
sent, and  a fearful  coward's  vision  of  the 
universal  end  of  all!  A moment  ago  he 
was  fortified  by  philosophy,  and  strong  in 
honor.  He  was  “absolute  for  death.” 
Then,  at  the  slightest  glimmer  of  a dis- 
honorable hope,  at  an  instant’s  vision  of 
possible  life,  this  “flower- like”  young 
man — so  Mr.  Pater  calls  him — is  ready  to 
sell  his  sister’s  shame,  and  to  make  the 
betrothed  of  Heaven  the  mistress  of  a 
villain. 

“ Death  is  a fearful  thing,” 

lie  cries,  and  never  listens  to  the  answer, 

“ And  shamed  life  a hateful.” 

All  that  can  be  dreamed  and  feared  of 
death, the  chill, the  nothingness;  or, again, 
the  eternal  torment;  or,  worst  of  all,  the 
horror  of  a semi-conscious, half  irrational, 
fevered  continuance  of  vague  existence, 
the  uncomforted  wanderings  of  the  ghost, 
flash  into  Claudio's  mind— a hell  of  dire 
alternatives. 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 
where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A kneaded  clod  ; and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  tiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  re n ions  of  thick-ribbed  ice; 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world;  or  to  he  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
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Imagine  howling! — ' tis  too  horrible! 

The  weariest  ami  most  loathed  worldly  life, 

That  age,  ache,  penurv,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

lsab.  Alas  ! alas  ! 

Claud . Sweet  sister,  let  me  live : 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a brother's  life, 

Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far 
That  it  becomes  a virtue. 

Yet  not  so  sudden  is  the  fall  of  Claudio  as 
the  revulsion  to  utter  scorn  and  loathing 
of  Isabella: 

44  0,  you  beast ! 

0,  faithless  coward!  0,  dishonest  wretch!’* 

Is  this  a natural  mood?  Could  a girl 
speak  thus  to  a brother,  degraded  as  he 
is  ? Romantic  and  terrible,  as  Mr.  Pater 
thinks,  this  blaze  of  contempt  may  be; 
but  is  it  true  to  nature  ? One  can  more 
easily  imagine  Isabella  turning  and  de- 
parting in  silence,  crushed  by  sorrow  and 
shame;  but  this  is  her  last  word: 

44  ’Tis  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.” 

The  Duke  enters,  explaining  that  An- 
gelo has  but  made  trial  of  Isabella,  that 
Claudio  must  die,  and  at  once  he  is  as 
ready  for  death  as  he  has  been  eager  for 
life: 

44  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I am  so  out 
of  love  with  life,  that  I will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it.” 

Claudio  returns  to  his  cell,  and  the  Duke 
reveals  to  Isabella  his  notable  plot,  name- 
ly, that  she  shall  pretend  to  yield,  and 
that  Mariana,  the  rejected  bride  of  Ange- 
lo, shall  take  her  place  in  a night  meeting 
with  him.  Angelo  had  not  only  aban- 
doned Mariana  when  her  dowry  was  lost, 
but  infamously  “pretended,  in  her,  dis- 
coveries of  dishonor.”  Isabella,  we  have 
seen,  is  content,  and  the  Duke  goes  to 
seek  “this  dejected  Mariana”  at  “the 
moated  grange.”  There  follows  a string 
of  comic  scenes,  in  which  Lucio  maligns 
the  Duke  to  his  disguised  face,  and  then 
we  reach,  in  the  Duke's  company,  the 
moated  grange,  and  hear  the  page's 
beautiful  song, 

44  Take,  0,  take  those  lips  away  !** 

Mariana,  winning  comfort  as  she  may 
from  a boy’s  sweet  singing,  is  not  the  Ma- 
riana that  our  age  knows  best.  When  all 
but  a boy  himself.  Lord  Tennyson  con- 
quered this  character  from  Shakespeare, 
and  we  think  of  her  when 

44  All  day  within  the  dreamy  house 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak’d; 


The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek’d, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about. 

Old  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 

Old  voices  called  her  from  without.” 

So  the  lines  run  in  the  Poems , Chiefly 
Lyrical , of  1830. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  Laureate  here  gave  us  the  bet- 
ter-known and  the  better-liked  Mariana, 
whom  we  more  willingly  remember  than 
the  dejected  lady  who  sought  Angelo  in 
the  garden  “circummured  with  brick,” 
“upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night.” 
By  a touch  of  delicacy  Isabella  is  made  to 
acquaint  Mariana  with  the  plot  behind 
the  scenes,  and  “she’ll  take  the  enterprise 
upon  her.”  None  the  less,  though  Ange- 
lo is  deceived,  he  commands  Claudio's  ex- 
ecution. The  Duke  determines  to  sacri- 
fice Barnardine — “a  Bohemian  born ; one 
that  is  a prisoner  nine  years  old  ” — in- 
stead, and  Shakespeare  renews,  in  Bar- 
nardiue’s  case,  his  long  criticism  of  death 
— the  very  burden  of  the  strange  comedy. 
Barnardine  is 

Prov.  A man  that  apprehends  death  no  more 
dreadfully  but  as  a drunken  sleep ; careless,  reck- 
less, and  fearless  of  what’s  past,  present,  or  to  come; 
insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortal. 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none.  He  hath  evermore 
had  the  liberty  of  the  prison  ; give  him  leave  to  es- 
cape hence,  he  would  not;  drunk  many  times  a 
day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  have 
very  often  awaked  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execu- 
tion, and  showed  him  a seeming  warrant  for  it:  it 
hath  not  moved  him  at  all. 

Barnardine  is  remote  from  the  fearful  and 
curious  considerings  of  Claudio.  How 
will  lie  meet  death?  The  Duke  tries  them 
all,  as  Cleopatra  made  experiments  of 
many  poisons  on  many  men.  Barnar- 
dine, in  his  rough  way,  is  no  more  ready 
to  die  than  Claudio. 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Barnardine  hither. 

Pom.  Master  Barnardine ! you  must  rise  and  be 
hanged.  Master  Barnardine ! 

Abhor.  What,  ho,  Barnardine! 

Barnar.  {within).  A pox  o’  your  throats!  Who 
makes  that  noise  there  ? What  are  you  ? 

Pom.  Your  friends,  sir ; the  hangman.  You  must 
be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Barnar.  (within).  Away,  you  rogue,  away  ! I am 
sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him  he  must  awake,  and  that  quick- 
ly, too. 

Pom.  Prav,  Master  Barnardine,  awake  till  you 
are  executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 
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ter  by  sterryA  TUp  Puke  dbparfck  &nd  Cental >%Iv  \ve  ca u e%tee#r$ jrL^n: 

lltfe’  "BVijtitV  wifli  t jiy  d|S)v7?)#^^^  j of  j$0fr 

l.A\i:b%  who  put  is  off  his  Iiwl.  TahleUn!:  mna.  ..Nor  can  way  he  nuite  out  of  sy  m- 
At/gelo  bogs  forr*  im  trn*!  hUysrri  fence  Uj».mi>  pa  thy  with  Bompm , <nul  )>js 
a>.a:  a^iiVHt  aeath.’' wli«r|i.  »*  In  L«g>*  ..Tru(Vt  ,,..  r .,.„  § „,,0,  |gg  a,.,.  «W,i  M ." 

ea&e indOT^Utiatertfr^tnifiirna^e.  But 

death  ,ts  tv* follow  fur  AngeUvidl  Mariana  -an  excuse  for  many  null  i tigs, 

begs  mr  his  life  in  her  -o\rn  interna : With,  nil  k*  gioom,  Mc<t$yre  J4>p  Mca- 

••  1 »il'  not  mook  with*  InUmn-l.  U(  u„Ui;,  (|..  Ti-  , tvW 

She  wins  luahfiUa  to  aid  liar  suit:  ilir!,s  <•’•  '•'i‘ill‘;,"('r  un,il‘''  Ur**s©f.4& 

*y .:  •■  Terfeiit  ^niotidnte  nrk ■■ » Ixri^^'ii ’-loo ■ ■ 

x,l  pan-1  v thiiik-  Ofuli  Sk&kespeHrAs  rduvs.M)'*  .P^i-er  says* 

A duo:  «t.lcant.v  ^.q-nd  m «*&.  ,n  al.ul y,  il  <*iii»ni«  #& 

; Let  hint  not  viie  ’1  oi  hi*  clkeml  judgments  on  *4fiton 

on  death,  No  man  nqr  woman  m Die 
Tlmi  o'  course,  we:  La  c**  Ohiodio  brought  piece  has  i he  right  to  cwf  the  Urs;  stone 
,.<w  *'  *uji  \Ui:  piece  f?u«L  hap  at  the  ethers-aock  except  in  Be*  kiek’tess- 

P ijjt  ^ ' tf  ;pex>p!^  ba/ppy wbo  ba<l  ef&tv;tit:  X^UOibw-OO ^Kimhe  is  tgitff ; m ■ .1 lir  emL 

gone  tfii-nivgli  s^ch  ^h&utktujd  irrn'iv:  Bui  -the vory  pit  If  aha***  or&lmkvvpeure  i** 

Measure  for  , Xfmmire :(s  ai  fatitoftoal  in ,nhi>y phi#  uliital  to  anuivn\\H./  It  'is  a 
play-  of ;‘4wV  lijfce  kfer Uifye  funk  elitlri  of  htU  daj'feer  moods  Mmi  tbuigs 

seh.  it  wants  ee!»ef;  tvhieh  it  does  not  are  pardonabie  in  men,  Ux’atise  in  mch'a 
obtain  either  from  a gorgeonH  pageantry  ereatn're  mostlliiiigsbeeome  insign lib:*n>»L 
of  eoiirt  life  iu  YUmnn  or  fmm  rea  l emu  We  arc  Miicdi  .sin If  as  liightiuares  a-fv  made 
e<iy  and  humor.  Weiib  longer  find  Four  oh  Purity  is  iiard  and  stern.  Honor  is  a 
pry  and  At'horxou  eornic,  Lueio  loses  one  broken ; reed. t • i*v on  Love  may  be  degraded. 
JikVn^^fbd  yieyh^p»  I have  over-slnknl  t(ie  by  . patflonu)^.  Life  Jja^y 

utish  rnputhetic  elements  in  tlie  r.hameter  emnedy  or  tragedy  of  errors  and  the  eril 
of  iKaueiia.,  Perhaps  poor  Juliet,  with  of  Deal. lv  nmy  hide,  n iaeo  more  horrible 
i j>JLo  ^inbed^tlplidi:  Avhu  only  thari  Life's}  Truly  ^lj^'jdge  w*4is  ri^ht  in 
the  <m  tier  meeting  with  the  doehung  Measure  for  Afeamre  a painful 
Duke-  is  the  nmsc  winning  person  of  the  phtv.  • It  is  a nmnedy  w here  Death  holds 
play , , agi^ce.  the  place  of  Love ; there  :ts  no  beautifu.1 

f.inf;K  'fiik  uue,f»f  tte?  siu  you  rtny  y shape  m Loy^mu  i he  W lit  do  of  it,  and  the 

Miti&  l &K aihi  jwr  the ^ pKti^iitHv  vepy  mirth  is  iiti.se rahla. 


vt  la  nwimvm^ 

CtYYM.  B Itt  IQA  VTB: 


■ ; 7;W 'oV't^V:  Aa;  V V M^reiUitiy  tie-  mil  (nymo:,  who  stood 

|H  M ' ^ m vet  and  stately  beho«d  ‘her  mistress,, 

p-rmat-d  iimseif  uis<^  tu  regard  them 
IL  ! for  a inonicnt  With  ^nnetljiug-  too*  a 

•'  &ndie  relaxing  limY  sombre  velm r;  hmc  ; 

■ ADAAiE  IwAYALONDE-  Unni  she  i«*o  turned  her  tiubahyd  heb(f 
JLT  leatit-d  h\:r  .head  .ei:*;/»ust  the  discreetly  in.  M.H<ahvr  direct  ion.. 

lie*?'  garden  rhsir  . and  watched  The  plan  tat*  um  house  at;  Ij'a  Dioriyi^e* 
ng  fUtf.i  cyly  b'-otn  :h«nn':ifh  . is  mult  in  a shiuiiig  loop  of  Bay*tnh;V‘fcb^: 

xoiy'  yV  fcycl  grassy  lawn;  «bHdrd  by 
she  niurntin^d.  .utider  her  hvniih :.  Cmormous  live-oaks.  ,ytr&:c\i'**  across  from’ 
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the  broad  stone  steps  to  the  sodded  levee, 
where  a flotilla  of  small  boats,  drawn  up 
among  the  flags  and  lily-pads,  rise  and 
fall  with  the  lapping  waves.  On  the  left 
of  the  house  the  white  cabins  of  the  quar- 
ter show  their  low  roofs  above  the  shrub- 
bery; to  the  right  the  plantations  of  cane, 
following  the  inward  curve  of  the  bayou, 
sweep  southward  field  after  field,  their 
billowy  blue-green  reaches  blending  far 
in  the  rear  with  the  indistinct  purple  haze 
of  the  swamp.  The  great  square  house, 
raised  high  on  massive  stone  pillars,  dates 
back  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  century; 
its  sloping  roof  is  set  with  rows  of  dormer- 
windows,  the  big  red  double  chimneys 
rising  oddly  from  their  midst;  wide  gal- 
leries with  fluted  columns  enclose  it  on 
three  sides;  from  the  fourth  is  projected 
along  narrow  wing,  two  stories  in  height, 
which  stands  somewhat  apart  from  the 
main  building,  but  is  connected  with  it 
by  a roofed  and  latticed  passageway.  The 
lower  rooms  of  this  wing  open  upon  small 
porticos,  with  balustrades  of  wrought 
ironwork  rarely  fanciful  and  delicate. 
From  these  you  may  step  into  the  rose 
garden — a tangled  pleasaunce  which  ram- 
bles away  through  alleys  of  wild-peacli 
and  magnolia  to  an  orange  grove,  whose 
trees  are  gnarled  and  knotted  with  the 
growth  of  half  a century. 

The  early  shadows  were  cool  and  dewy 
there  that  morning ; the  breath  of  damask- 
roses  was  sweet  on  the  air;  brown,  gold- 
dusted  butterflies  were  hovering  over  the 
sweet- pease  abloom  in  sunny  corners; 
birds  shot  up  now  and  then  from  the 
leafy  aisles,  singing,  into  the  clear  blue 
sky  above;  the  chorus  of  the  negroes  at 
work  among  the  young  cane  floated  in, 
mellow  and  resonant,  from  the  fields. 
The  old  mistress  of  La  Glorieuse  saw  it 
all  behind  her  drooped  eyelids.  Was  it 
not  April  too,  that  long-gone  unforgotten 
morning  ? And  were  not  the  bees  busy 
in  the  hearts  of  the  roses,  and  the  birds 
singing,  when  Richard  Keith,  the  first  of 
the  name  who  came  to  La  Glorieuse,  held 
her  hand  in  his,  and  whispered  his  love 
story  yonder,  by  the  ragged  thicket  of 
crepe  - myrtle  ? Ah,  Felice,  my  child, 
thou  art  young,  but  I too  have  had  my 
sixteen  years;  and  yellow  as  are  the 
curls  on  the  head  bent  over  thine,  those  of 
the  first  Richard  were  more  golden  still. 
And  the  second  Richard,  he  who — 

Marcelite’s  hand  fell  heavily  on  her 
mistress’s  shoulder.  Madame  Arnault 


opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up,  grasping  the 
arms  of  her  chair.  A harsh  grating  sound 
had  fallen  suddenly  into  the  stillness,  and 
the  shutters  of  one  of  the  upper  windows 
of  the  wing  which  overlooked  the  garden 
were  swinging  slowly  outward.  A ripple 
of  laughter,  musical  and  mocking,  rang 
clearly  on  the  air;  at  the  same  moment  a 
woman  appeared,  framed  like  a portrait 
in  the  narrow  casement.  She  crossed  her 
arms  on  the  iron  window-bar,  and  gazed 
silently  down  on  the  startled  group  be- 
low. She  was  strangely  beautiful  and 
young,  though  an  air  of  soft  and  subtle 
maturity  pervaded  her  graceful  figure. 
A glory  of  yellow  hair  encircled  her  pale 
oval  face,  and  waved  away  in  fluffy  mass- 
es to  her  waist;  her  full  lips  were  scar- 
let; her  eyes,  beneath  their  straight  dark 
brows,  were  gray,  with  emerald  shadows 
in  their  luminous  depths.  Her  low-cut 
gown,  of  some  thin,  yellowish- white  ma- 
terial, exposed  her  exquisitely  rounded 
throat  and  perfect  neck;  long,  flowing 
sleeves  of  spidery  lace  fell  away  from  her 
shapely  arms,  leaving  them  bare  to  the 
shoulder;  loose  strings  of  pearls  were 
wound  around  her  small  wrists,  and 
about  her  throat  was  clasped  a strand  of 
blood  red  coral,  from  which  hung  to  the 
hollow  of  her  bosom  a single  translucent 
drop  of  amber.  A smile  at  once  daring 
and  derisive  parted  her  lips;  an  elusive 
light  came  and  went  in  her  eyes. 

Keith  had  started  impatiently  from  his 
seat  at  the  unwelcome  interruption.  He 
stood  regarding  the  intruder  with  mute, 
half-frowning  inquiry. 

Felice  turned  a bewildered  face  to  her 
grandmother.  ‘‘Who  is  it,  m6re?”  she 
whispered.  “Did  — did  you  give  her 
leave  ?” 

Madame  Arnault  had  sunk  back  in  her 
chair.  Her  hands  trembled  convulsively 
still,  and  the  lace  on  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  with  the  hurried  beating  of  her  heart. 
But  she  spoke  in  her  ordinary  measured, 
almost  formal  tones,  as  she  put  out  a 
hand  and  drew  the  girl  to  her  side.  41 1 
do  not  know,  my  child.  Perhaps  Suzette 
Beauvais  has  come  over  with  her  guests 
from  Grandchamp.  I thought  I heard 
but  now  the  sound  of  boats  on  the  bayou. 
Suzette  is  ever  ready  with  her  pranks.  Or 
peril  aps — ” 

She  stopped  abruptly.  The  stranger 
was  drawiug  the  batten  blinds  together. 
Her  ivory-white  arms  gleamed  in  the  sun. 
For  a moment  they  could  see  her  face 
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ii  }fi  easy  "madame  raymonde  arnault  leaned  her  head  against  the  back 

t ] \ OF  HER  GARDEN  CHAIR." 

enough  to  and 
out/*  laughed 

Keith.  "‘Let  us  go  and  see  for  ourselves  “ flow  beautiful  she  was!"  Felice  said, 
who  is  masquerading  in  mv  quarters."  musingly,  as  they  approached  the  latticed 
Ho  a row  her  with  him  as  ho  spoke  passageway, 
along  the  winding  violet* bordered  walks  4 ■ Well,  y£s,”  her  companion  returned, 
which  led  to  the  house.  She  looked aux-  carelessly.  “I  confess  X do  not  greatly 
iously  hack  over  her  shoulder  at  her  grand-  fancy  that  style  of  beauty  myself."  And 
mother.  Madame  Arnault  half  arose,  and  he  glanced  significantly  down  at  her  own 
made  an  imperious  gesture  of  dissent  ; but  ilower-like  face. 

Mareelito  forced  her  gently  into  her  seat,  She  flushed,  ami  her  brown  eyes  droop* 
and  leaning  forward,  whispered  a few  ed,  but  a bright  little  smile  played  about 
words  rapidly  in  her  ear.  her  sensitive*  mouth.  “I  cannot  see,”  she 

“Thou  art  right,  Marcel  ite,"  sin*  aequi-  declared,  “ hosv  Suzette  could  have  dared 
esced,  with  a heavy  sigh.  " Tis  better  so."  to  take  her  friends  into  the  ballrOOhi !" 

They  spoke  in  negre , that  mysterious  “*  Why  lie  asked,  smiling  at  her  vehe* 
patois  which  is  so  uncouth  in  itself,  so  xxienee. 

soft  and  caressing  on  1 1 le  lips  of  wonien.  She  Stopped  short  in  her  surprise.  • 1 Do 
Madame  Arnault  signed  to  the  girl  to  go  you  not  know’  then  V1  She  sank  her 
on.  She  shivered  a little,  watching  their  voice  to  a whisper.  “ The  ballroom  1ms 
retreating  figures.  The  old  bonne  threw  never  been  opened  since  the  night  my 
a light  shawl  about  her  shoulders,  and  mother  died.  I was  but  a baby  then, 
crouched  affectionately  at  her  feet.  The-  though  sometimes  I imagiue  that  I re- 
murmur of  tlieir  voices  as  they  talked  member  it  all.  There  was  a grand  ball 
long  and  earnestly  together  hardly  reach-  there  that  night.  La  Glorieuse  was  full 
ed  beyond  the  shadows  of  the  wild-peach  of  guests,  in  id  everybody  from  all  the 
tree  beneath  which  they  sat.  plantations  around  was  here.  Mere  has 
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never  told  me  how  it  was,  nor  Marcelite; 
but  the  other  servants  used  to  talk  to  me 
about  my  beautiful  young  mother,  and 
tell  me  how  she  died  suddenly  in  her  ball 
dress,  while  the  ball  was  going  on.  My 
father  had  the  whole  wing  closed  at  once, 
and  no  one  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  it. 
I used  to  be  afraid  to  play  in  its  shadow, 
and  if  I did  stray  anywhere  near  it,  my 
father  would  always  call  me  away.  Her 
death  must  have  broken  his  heart.  He 
rarely  spoke;  I never  saw  him  smile;  and 
his  eyes  were  so  sad  that  I could  weep 
now  at  remembering  them.  Then  he 
too  died  while  I was  still  a little  girl,  and 
now  I have  no  one  in  the  world  but  dear 
old  m&re.”  Her  voice  trembled  a little, 
but  she  flushed,  and  smiled  again  beneath 
his  meaning  look.  “ It  was  many  years 
before  even  the  lower  floor  was  reopened, 
and  I am  almost  sure  that  yours  is  the 
only  room  there  which  has  ever  been 
used.” 

They  stepped,  as  she  concluded,  into  the 
hall. 

44 1 have  never  been  in  here  before,”  she 
said,  looking  about  her  with  shy  curios- 
ity. A flood  of  sunlight  poured  through 
the  wide  arched  window  at  the  foot  of  the 
stair.  The  door  of  the  room  nearest  the 
entrance  stood  open;  the  others,  ranging 
along  the  narrow  hall,  were  all  closed. 

“This  is  my  room,”  he  said,  nodding 
toward  the  open  door. 

She  turned  her  head  quickly  away,  with 
an  impulse  of  girlish  modesty,  and  ran 
lightly  up  the  stair.  He  glanced  down- 
ward as  he  followed,  and  paused,  surprised 
to  see  the  flutter  of  white  garments  in  a 
shaded  corner  of  liis  room.  Looking 
more  closely,  he  saw  that  it  was  a glim- 
mer of  light  from  an  open  window  on 
the  dark  polished  floor. 

The  upper  hall  was  filled  with  sombre 
shadows;  the  motionless  air  was  heavy 
with  a musty,  choking  odor.  In  the  dim- 
ness a few  tattered  hangings  were  visible 
on  the  walls;  a rope,  with  bits  of  crum- 
bling evergreen  clinging  to  it,  trailed  from 
above  one  of  the  low  windows.  The  pan- 
elled double  door  of  the  ballroom  was 
shut;  no  sound  came  from  behind  it. 

“The  girls  have  seen  us  coming,”  said 
Felice,  picking  her  way  daintily  across 
the  dust-covered  floor,  “and  they  have 
hidden  themselves  inside.” 

Keith  pushed  open  the  heavy  valves, 
which  creaked  noisily  on  their  rusty 
hinges.  The  gloom  within  was  murkier 


still;  the  chill  dampness,  with  its  smell  of 
mildew  aud  mould,  was  like  that  of  a fu- 
neral vault. 

The  large,  low-ceilinged  room  ran  the 
entire  length  of  the  house.  A raised  dais, 
whose  faded  carpet  had  half  rotted  away, 
occupied  an  alcove  at  one  end;  upon  it 
four  or  five  wooden  stools  were  placed; 
one  of  these  was  overturned;  on  another 
a violin  in  its  baggy  green  baize  cover  was 
lying.  Straight  high-backed  chairs  were 
pushed  against  the  walls  on  either  side; 
in  front  of  an  open  fireplace  with  a low 
wooden  mantel  two  small  cushioned  di- 
vans were  drawn  up,  with  a claw-footed 
table  between  them.  A silver  salver 
filled  with  tall  glasses  was  set  carelessly 
on  one  edge  of  the  table;  a half-open  fan 
of  sandal-wood  lay  beside  it;  a man's 
glove  had  fallen  on  the  hearth  just  with- 
in the  tarnished  brass  fender.  Cobwebs 
depended  from  the  ceiling,  and  hung  in 
loose  threads  from  the  mantel;  dust  was 
upon  everything,  thick  and  motionless;  a 
single  ghostly  ray  of  light  that  filtered  in 
through  a crevice  in  one  of  the  shutters 
was  weighted  with  gray  lustreless  motes. 
The  room  was  empty  and  silent.  The 
visitors,  who  had  come  so  stealthily,  had 
as  stealthily  departed,  leaving  no  trace 
behind  them. 

“They  have  played  us  a pretty  trick,” 
said  Keith,  gayly.  “They  must  have  fled 
as  soon  as  they  saw  us  start  toward  the 
house.”  He  went  over  to  the  window 
from  which  the  girl  had  looked  down 
into  the  rose  garden,  and  gave  it  a shake. 
The  dust  flew  up  in  a suffocating  cloud, 
and  the  spiked  nails  which  secured  the 
upper  sash  rattled  in  their  places. 

“That  is  like  Suzette  Beauvais,”  Felice 
replied,  absently.  She  was  not  thinking 
of  Suzette.  She  had  forgotten  even  the 
stranger,  whose  disdainful  eyes,  fixed 
upon  herself,  had  moved  her  sweet  nature 
to  something  like  a rebellious  anger.  Her 
thoughts  were  on  the  beautiful  young 
mother  of  alien  race,  whose  name,  for 
some  reason,  she  was  forbidden  to  speak. 
She  saw  her  glide,  gracious  and  smiling, 
along  the  smooth  floor;  she  heard  her 
voice  above  the  call  and  response  of  the 
violins;  she  breathed  the  pei'fume  of  her 
laces,  backward-blown  by  the  swift  mo- 
tion of  the  dance ! 

She  strayed  dreamily  about,  touching 
with  an  almost  reverent  finger  first  one 
worm-eaten  object  and  then  another,  as 
if  by  so  doing  she  could  make  the  iraa- 
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gained  scene  more  real.  Her  eyes  were 
downcast;  the  blood  beneath  her  rich 
dark  skin  came  and  went  in  brilliant 
flushes  on  her  cheeks;  the  bronze  hair, 
piled  in  heavy  coils  on  her  small,  well- 
poised  head,  fell  in  loose  rings  on  her 
low  forehead  and  against  her  white  neck; 
her  soft  gray  gown,  following  the  harmo- 
nious lines  of  her  slender  figure,  seemed 
to  envelop  her  like  a twilight  cloud. 

“She  is  adorable,”  said  Richard  Keith 
to  himself. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  been 
really  alone  with  her,  though  this  was 
the  third  week  of  his  stay  in  the  hospita- 
ble old  mansion  where  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  before  him  had  been  wel- 
come guests.  Now  that  he  came  to  think 
of  it,  in  that  bundle  of  yellow,  time-worn 
letters  from  F61ix  Arnault  to  Richard 
Keith,  which  lie  had  found  among  his  fa- 
ther’s papers,  was  one  which  described  at 
length  a ball  in  this  very  ballroom.  Was 
it  in  celebration  of  his  marriage,  or  of  his 
home-coming  after  a tour  abroad  ? Rich- 
ard could  not  remember.  But  he  idly 
recalled  portions  of  other  letters,  as  he 
stood  with  his  elbow  on  the  mantel  watch- 
ing F61ix  Arnault’s  daughter. 

“Four  son  and  my  daughter ,”  the 
phrase  which  had  made  him  smile  when 
he  read  it  yonder  in  his  Maryland  home, 
brought  now  a warm  glow  to  his  heart. 
The  half-spoken  avowal,  the  question  that 
had  trembled  on  his  lips  a few  moments 
ago  in  the  rose  garden,  stirred  impetuous- 
ly within  him. 

Felice  stepped  down  from  the  dais 
where  she  had  been  standing,  and  came 
swiftly  across  the  room,  as  if  his  unspo- 
ken thought  had  called  her  to  him.  A 
tender  rapture  possessed  him  to  see  her 
thus  drawing  toward  him;  he  longed  to 
stretch  out  his  arms  and  fold  her  to  his 
breast.  He  moved,  and  his  hand  came  in 
contact  with  a small  object  on  the  mantel. 
He  picked  it  up.  It  was  a ring,  a band 
of  dull  worn  gold,  with  a confused  tracery 
graven  upon  it.  He  merely  glanced  at  it, 
slipping  it  mechanically  on  his  finger. 
His  eyes  were  full  upon  hers,  which  were 
suffused  and  shining. 

“Did  you  speak?”  she  asked,  timidly. 
She  had  stopped  abruptly,  and  was  look- 
ing at  him  with  a hesitating,  half-bewil- 
dered expression. 

“No,”  he  replied.  His  mood  had 
changed.  He  walked  again  to  the  win- 
dow and  examined  the  clumsy  bolt. 
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“ Strange!”  he  muttered.  “ I have  never 
seen  a face  like  hers,”  he  sighed,  dreamily. 

“She  was  very  beautiful,”  Felice  re- 
turned, quietly.  “ I think  we  must  be  go- 
ing,” she  added.  “Mere  will  be  growing 
impatient.”  The  flush  had  died  out  of 
her  cheek,  her  arms  hung  listlessly  at  her 
side.  She  shuddered  as  she  gave  a last 
look  around  the  desolate  room.  “They 
were  dancing  here  when  my  mother 
died,”  she  said  to  herself. 

He  preceded  her  slowly  down  the  stair. 
The  remembrance  of  the  woman  began 
vaguely  to  stir  his  senses.  He  had  hard- 
ly remarked  her  then,  absorbed  as  he 
had  been  in  another  idea.  Now  she 
seemed  to  swim  voluptuously  before  his 
vision;  her  tantalizing  laugh  rang  in  his 
ears;  her  pale  perfumed  hair  was  blown 
across  his  face;  he  felt  its  filmy  strands 
upon  his  lips  and  eyelids.  “Do  you 
think,”  he  asked,  turning  eagerly  on  the 
bottom  step,  “ that  they  could  have  gone 
into  any  of  these  rooms?” 

She  shrank  unaccountably  from  him. 
“Oh  no,”  she  cried.  “They  are  in  the 
rose  garden  with  mere,  or  they  have  gone 
around  to  the  lawn.  Come;”  and  she 
hurried  out  before  him. 

Madame  Arnault  looked  at  them  sharp- 
ly as  they  came  up  to  where  she  was  sit- 
ting. “ No  one  1”  she  echoed,  in  response 
to  Keith’s  report.  “ Then  they  really  have 
gone  back?” 

“Madame  knows  dat  we  is  hear  de 
boats  pass  up  de  bayou  whilse  m’sieu  an’ 
mam’selle  was  inside,”  interposed  Marce- 
lite,  stooping  to  pick  up  her  mistress’s 
cane. 

“I  would  not  have  thought  Suzette  so 
— so  indiscreet,”  said  Felice.  There  was 
a note  of  weariness  in  her  voice. 

Madame  Arnault  looked  anxiously  at 
her  and  then  at  Keith.  The  young  man  was 
staring  abstractedly  at  the  window,  striv- 
ing to  recall  the  vision  that  had  appeared 
there,  and  he  felt,  rather  than  saw,  his 
hostess  start  and  change  color  when  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  ring  he  was  wearing. 

He  lifted  his  hand  covertly,  and  turned  the 
trinket  around  in  the  light,  but  he  tried  in 
vain  to  decipher  the  irregular  characters 
traced  upon  it. 

“Let  us  go  in,”  said  the  old  madame. 
“Felice,  my  child,  thou  art  fatigued.” 

Now  when  in  all  her  life  before  was  Fe- 
lice ever  fatigued?  Felice,  whose  strong 
young  arms  could  send  a pirogue  flying 
up  the  bayou  for  miles;  Felice,  who  was 
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ever  ready  for  a tramp  along  the  rose- 
hedged  lanes  to  the  swamp  lakes  when 
the  water-lilies  were  in  bloom;  to  the 
sugar-house  in  grinding-time;  down  the 
levee  road  to  St.  Joseph’s,  the  little  brown 
ivy-grown  church,  whose  solitary  spire 
arose  slim  and  straight  above  the  encir- 
cling trees. 

Marcel ite  gave  an  arm  to  her  mistress, 
though,  in  truth,  she  seemed  to  walk  a lit- 
tle unsteadily  herself.  Felice  followed 
with  Keith,  who  was  silent  and  self-ab- 
sorbed. 

The  day  passed  slowly,  a constraint  had 
somehow  fallen  upon  the  little  household. 
Madame  Arnault’s  fine  high-bred  old  face 
wore  its  customary  look  of  calm  repose, 
but  her  eyes  now  and  then  sought  her 
guest  with  an  expression  which  he  could 
not  have  fathomed  if  he  had  observed  it. 
But  he  saw  nothing.  A mocking  red 
mouth;  a throat  made  for  the  kisses  of 
love;  white  arms  strung  with  pearls — 
these  were  ever  before  him,  shutting  away 
even  the  pure  sweet  face  of  Felice  Arnault. 

“Why  did  I not  look  at  her  more 
closely  when  I had  the  opportunity,  fool 
that  I was?”  he  asked  himself,  savagely, 
again  and  again,  revolving  in  his  mind  a 
dozen  pretexts  for  going  at  once  to  the 
Beauvais  plantation,  a mile  or  so  up  the 
bayou.  But  he  felt  an  inexplicable  shy- 
ness at  the  thought  of  putting  any  of  these 
plans  into  action,  and  so  allowed  the  day 
to  drift  by.  He  arose  gladly  when  the 
hour  for  retiring  came— that  hour  which 
he  had  hitherto  postponed  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  He  kissed,  as  usual,  the 
hand  of  his  hostess,  and  held  that  of  Fe- 
lice in  his  for  a moment;  but  he  did  not 
feel  its  trembling,  or  see  the  timid  trouble 
in  her  soft  eyes. 

His  room  in  the  silent  and  deserted 
wing  was  full  of  fantastic  shadows.  He 
threw  himself  on  a chair  beside  a window 
without  lighting  his  lamp.  The  rose  gar- 
den outside  was  steeped  in  moonlight  ; the 
magnolia  bells  gleamed  waxen -white 
against  their  glossy  green  leaves;  the 
vines  on  the  tall  trellises  threw  a soft 
network  of  dancing  shadows  on  the 
white-shelled  walks  below;  the  night  air 
stealing  about  was  loaded  with  the  per- 
fume of  roses  and  sweet-olive ; a mocking- 
bird sang  in  an  orange-tree,  his  mate  re- 
sponding sleepily  from  her  nest  in  the  old 
summer-house. 

“To-morrow,”  he  murmured,  half 
aloud,  “I  will  go  to  Grandchamp  and 
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give  her  the  ring  she  left  in  the  old  ball- 
room.” 

He  looked  at  it  glowing  dully  in  the 
moonlight;  suddenly  he  lifted  his  head, 
listening.  Did  a door  grind  somewhere 
near  on  its  hinges  ? He  got  up  cau- 
tiously and  looked  out.  It  was  not  fan- 
cy. She  was  standing  full  in  view  on 
the  small  balcony  of  the  room  next  his 
own.  Her  white  robes  waved  to  and  fro 
in  the  breeze;  the  pearls  on  her  arms  glis- 
tened. Her  face,  framed  in  the  pale  gold 
of  her  hair,  was  turned  toward  him;  a 
smile  curved  her  lips;  her  mysterious 
eyes  seemed  to  be  searching  his  through 
the  shadow.  He  drew  back,  confused 
and  trembling,  and  when,  a second  later, 
he  looked  again,  she  was  gone. 

He  sat  far  into  the  night,  his  brain 
whirling,  his  blood  on  fire.  Who  was 
she,  and  what  was  the  mystery  hidden  in 
this  isolated  old  plantation  house?  His 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  scene  in  the 
rose  garden,  and  he  went  over  and  over 
all  its  details.  He  remembered  Madame 
Arnault’s  agitation  when  the  window 
opened  and  the  girl  appeared ; her  evident 
discomfiture — of  which  at  the  time  he  had 
taken  no  heed,  but  which  came  back  to 
him  vividly  enough  now — at  his  proposal 
to  visit  the  ballroom ; her  startled  recog- 
nition of  the  ring  on  his  finger;  her  slur- 
ring suggestion  of  visitors  from  Grand- 
champ; the  look  of  terror  on  Marcelite’s 
face.  What  did  it  all  mean?  Felice,  he 
was  sure,  knew  nothing.  But  here,  in 
an  unused  portion  of  the  house,  which 
even  the  members  of  the  family  had  never 
visited,  a young  and  beautiful  girl  was 
shut  up  a prisoner,  condemned  perhaps  to 
a life-long  captivity. 

“Good  God !”  He  leaped  to  his  feet  at 
the  thought.  He  would  go  and  thunder 
at  Madame  Arnault's  door,  and  demand 
an  explanation.  But  no;  not  yet.  He 
calmed  himself  with  an  effort.  By  too 
great  haste  he  might  injure  her.  “In- 
sane?” He  laughed  aloud  at  the  idea  of 
madness  in  connection  with  that  exquisite 
creature. 

It  dawned  upon  him,  as  he  paced  rest- 
lessly back  and  forth,  that  although  his 
father  had  been  here  more  than  once  in 
his  youth  and  manhood,  lie  had  never 
heard  him  speak  of  La  Glorieuse  nor  of 
F6lix  Arnault,  whose  letters  he  had  read 
after  his  father's  death  a few  months  ago 
— those  old  letters  whose  affectionate 
warmth  indeed  had  determined  him, in  the 
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first  desolation  of  his  loss,  to  seek  the 
family  which  seemed  to  have  been  so 
bound  to  his  own.  Morose  and  taciturn 
as  his  father  had  been,  surely  he  would 
sometimes  have  spoken  of  his  old  friend 
if — Worn  out  at  last  with  conjecture; 
beaten  back,  bruised  and  breathless,  from 
an  enigma  wdiich  he  could  not  solve;  ex- 
hausted by  listening  with  strained  atten- 
tion for  some  movement  in  the  next  room, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  dressed  as  he 
was,  and  fell  into  a heavy  sleep,  which 
lasted  far  into  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day. 

When  he  came  out  (walking  like  one 
in  a dream),  he  found  a gay  party  assem- 
bled on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 
Suzette  Beauvais  and  her  guests,  a bevy  of 
girls,  had  come  from  Grandchamp.  They 
had  been  joined,  as  they  rowed  down  the 
bayou,  by  the  young  people  from  the 
plantation  houses  on  the  way.  Half  a 
dozen  boats,  their  long  paddles  laid  across 
the  seats,  were  added  to  the  home  fleet  at 
the  landing.  Their  stalwart  black  row- 
ers were  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  levee, 
or  lounging  about  the  quarter.  At  the 
moment  of  his  appearance,  Suzette  herself 
was  indignantly  disclaiming  any  com- 
plicity in  the  jest  of  the  day  before. 

“ Myself,  I was  making  o’ange-flower 
conserve,”  she  declared;  “an’  anyhow 
I wouldn’t  go  in  that  ballroom  unless 
madame  send  me.” 

“But  who  was  it,  then?”  insisted 
Felice. 

Mademoiselle  Beauvais  spread  out  her 
fat  little  hands  and  lifted  her  shoulders. 
“ Mo  pas  connais ,”  she  laughed,  dropping 
into  patois. 

Madame  Arnault  here  interposed.  It 
was  but  the  foolish  conceit  of  some  teasing 
neighbor,  she  said,  and  not  worth  further 
discussion.  Keith’s  blood  boiled  in  his 
veins  at  this  calm  dismissal  of  the  subject, 
but  he  gave  no  sign.  He  saw  her  glance 
warily  at  himself  from  time  to  time. 

“ I will  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,” 
he  thought,  “and  I will  force  her  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  before 
the  world.” 

The  noisy  chatter  and  meaningless 
laughter  around  him  jarred  upon  his 
nerves;  he  longed  to  be  alone  with  his 
thoughts;  and  presently,  pleading  ahead- 
ache — indeed  his  temples  throbbed  almost 
to  bursting,  and  his  eyes  were  hot  and 
dry— he  quitted  the  lawn,  seeing  but  not 
noting  until  long  afterward,  when  they 


smote  his  memory  like  a two-edged  knife, 
the  pain  in  Felice’s  uplifted  eyes,  and  the 
little  sorrowful  quiver  of  her  mouth.  He 
strolled  around  the  corner  of  the  house  to 
his  apartment.  The  blinds  of  the  arched 
window  were  drawn,  and  a hazy  twilight 
was  diffused  about  the  hall,  though  it  was 
mid  afternoon  outside.  As  he  entered, 
closing  the  door  behind  him,  the  woman 
at  that  moment  uppermost  in  his  thoughts 
came  down  the  dusky  silence  from  the 
further  end  of  the  hall.  She  turned  her 
inscrutable  eyes  upon  him  in  passing, 
and  flitted  noiselessly  and  with  languid 
grace  up  the  stairway,  the  faint  swish  of 
her  gown  vanishing  with  her.  He  hesi- 
tated a moment,  overpowered  by  conflict- 
ing emotions;  then  he  sprang  recklessly 
after  her. 

He  pushed  open  the  ballroom  door, 
reaching  his  arms  out  blindly  before  him. 
Once  more  the  great  dust  covered  room 
was  empty.  He  strained  his  eyes  help- 
lessly into  the  obscurity.  A chill  reac- 
tion passed  over  him;  he  felt  himself  on 
the  verge  of  a swoon.  He  did  not  this 
time  even  try  to  discover  the  secret  door 
or  exit  by  which  she  had  disappeared;  he 
looked,  with  a hopeless  sense  of  discour- 
agement,at  the  barred  windows,  and  turn- 
ed to  leave  the  room.  As  he  did  so,  he 
saw  a handkerchief  lying  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door.  He  picked  it  up  eagerly,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  A peculiar  delicate 
perfume  which  thrilled  his  senses  lurked 
in  its  gossamer  folds.  As  he  was  about 
thrusting  it  into  his  breast  pocket,  he  no- 
ticed in  one  corner  a small  blood-stain 
fresh  and  wet.  He  had  then  bitten  his 
lip  in  his  excitement. 

“I  need  no  further  proof,”  he  said 
aloud,  and  his  own  voice  startled  him, 
echoing  down  the  long  hall.  “ She  is  be- 
yond all  question  a prisoner  in  this  de- 
tached building,  which  has  mysterious 
exits  and  entrances.  She  has  been  forced 
to  promise  that  she  will  not  go  outside  of 
its  walls,  or  she  is  afraid  to  do  so.  I will 
bring  home  this  monstrous  crime.  I will 
release  this  lovely  young  woman  who 
dares  not  speak,  yet  so  plainly  appeals  to 
me.”  Already  he  saw  in  fancy  her  star- 
like  eyes  raised  to  his  in  mute  gratitude, 
her  white  hand  laid  confidingly  on  his 
arm. 

The  party  of  visitors  remained  at  La 
Glorieuse  overnight.  The  negro  fiddlers 
came  in,  and  there  was  dancing  in  the 
old-fashioned  double  parlors  and  on  the 
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moonlit  galleries.  Felice  was  unnatu- 
rally gay.  Keith  looked  on  gloomily, 
taking  no  part  in  the  amusement. 

“ II  est  bien  bete , your  yellow -haired 
Marylander,”  whispered  Suzette  Beauvais 
to  her  friend. 

He  went  early  to  his  room,  but  he 
watched  in  vain  for  some  sign  from  his 
beautiful  neighbor.  He  grew  sick  with 
apprehension.  Had  Madame  Arnault — 
But  no;  she  would  not  dare.  “I  will  wait 
one  more  day,”  he  finally  decided;  “and 
then — ” 

The  next  morning,  after  a late  break- 
fast, some  one  proposed  impromptu  cha- 
rades and  tableaux.  Madame  Arnault 
good-naturedly  sent  for  the  keys  to  the 
tall  presses  built  into  the  walls,  which 
contained  the  accumulated  trash  and 
treasure  of  several  generations.  Mounted 
on  a stepladder,  Robert  Beauvais  explored 
the  recesses,  and  threw  down  to  the  laugh- 
ing crowd  embroidered  shawls  and  scarfs 
yellow  with  age,  soft  muslins  of  antique 
pattern,  stiff  big-flowered  brocades,  scraps 
of  gauze  ribbon,  gossamer  laces.  On  one 
topmost  shelf  he  came  upon  a small  wood- 
en box  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  Felice 
reached  up  for  it,  and,  moved  by  some  un- 
defined impulse,  Richard  came  and  stood 
by  her  side  while  she  opened  it.  A per- 
fume which  he  recognized  arose  from  it 
as  she  lifted  a fold  of  tissue-paper.  Some 
strings  of  Oriental  pearls  of  extraordinary 
size,  and  perfect  in  shape  aud  color,  were 
coiled  underneath,  with  a coral  necklace, 
whose  pendant  of  amber  had  broken  off 
and  rolled  into  a corner.  With  them — he 
hardly  restrained  an  exclamation,  and 
his  hand  involuntarily  sought  his  breast 
pocket  at  sight  of  the  handkerchief  with 
a drop  of  fresh  blood  in  one  corner!  Fe- 
lice trembled  without  knowing  why.  Ma- 
dame Arnault,  who  had  just  entered  the 
room,  took  the  box  from  her  quietly,  and 
closed  the  lid  with  a snap.  The  girl,  ac- 
customed to  implicit  obedience,  asked  no 
questions;  the  others,  engaged  in  turning 
over  the  old-time  finery,  had  paid  no  at- 
tention. 

“Does  she  think  to  disarm  me  by  such 
puerile  tricks  ?”lie  thought,  turning  a look 
of  angry  warning  on  the  old  madame; 
and  in  the  steady  gaze  which  she  fixed  on 
him  he  read  a haughty  defiance. 

He  forced  himself  to  enter  into  the  sports 
ofthedav,and  he  walked  down  to  the  boat- 
landing a little  before  sunset  to  see  the 
guests  depart.  As  the  line  of  boats  swept 


away,  the  black  rowers  dipping  their  oars 
lightly  in  the  placid  waves,  he  turned, 
with  a sense  of  release,  leaving  Madame 
Arnault  and  F41ice  still  at  the  landing, 
and  went  down  the  levee  road  toward  St. 
Joseph’s.  The  field  gang,  whose  red,  blue, 
and  brown  blouses  splotched  the  squares 
of  cane  with  color,  was  preparing  to  quit 
work;  loud  laughter  and  noisy  jests  rang 
out  on  the  air;  high-wheeled  plantation 
wagons  creaked  along  the  lanes;  negro 
children,  with  dip-nets  and  fishing-poles 
over  their  shoulders,  ran  homeward  along 
the  levee,  the  dogs  at  their  heels  barking 
joyously;  a schooner,  with  white  sail  out- 
spread, was  stealing  like  a fairy  barque 
around  a distant  bend  of  the  bayou;  the 
silvery  waters  were  turning  to  gold  under 
a sunset  sky. 

It  was  twilight  when  he  struck  across 
the  plantation,  and  came  around  by  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  to  the  clump  of  trees 
in  a corner  of  the  home  field  which  he 
had  often  remarked  from  his  window. 
As  he  approached,  he  saw  a woman  come 
out  of  the  dense  shadow,  as  if  intending 
to  meet  him,  and  then  draw  back  again. 
His  heart  throbbed  painfully,  but  he  walk- 
ed steadily  forward.  It  was  only  Felice. 
Only  Felice!  She  was  sitting  on  a flat 
tombstone.  The  little  spot  was  the  Ray- 
monde- Arnault  family  burying -ground. 
There  were  many  marble  head-stones  and 
shafts,  and  two  broad  low  tombs  side  by 
side  and  a little  apart  from  the  others.  A 
tangle  of  rose-briers  covered  the  sunken 
graves,  a rank  growth  of  grass  choked  the 
narrow  paths,  the  little  gate  interlaced  aud 
overhung  with  honeysuckle  sagged  away 
from  its  posts,  the  fence  itself  had  lost  a 
picket  here  and  there,  and  weeds  flaunted 
boldly  in  the  gaps.  The  girl  looked  wan 
and  ghostly  in  the  lonely  dusk. 

“This  is  my  father’s  grave,  and  my 
mother  is  here,”  she  said,  abruptly,  as  he 
came  up  and  stood  beside  her.  Her  head 
was  drooped  upon  her  breast,  and  he  saw 
that  she  had  been  weeping.  “See,”  she 
went  on,  drawing  her  finger  along  the 
mildewed  lettering:  “ ‘ Felix  Marie-Josepli 
Arnault . . . . age  de  trente-quatre  ans’ .... 
‘Helene  Pallacier,  epouse  de  Felix  Ar- 
nault. . . .decedee  a l’age  de  dix-neuf  ans.’ 
Nineteen  years  old,”  she  repeated,  slowly. 
“My  mother  was  one  year  younger  than 
I am  when  she  died — my  beautiful  mo- 
ther!” 

Her  voice  sounded  like  a far-away  mur- 
mur in  his  ears.  He  looked  at  her,vague- 
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of  coral.  Yes,  it  was  she!  He  lifted  him- 
self on  his  elbow.  He  was  in  bed.  Sure- 
ly this  was  the  room  into  which  she  had 
drawn  him  with  her  eyes.  Did  he  sink 
on  the  threshold,  all  his  senses  swooning’ 
into  delicious  death?  Or  had  he,  indeed, 
in  that  last  moment  thrown  himself  on 
his  knees  by  her  couch?  He  could  not 
remember,  and  he  sank  back  with  a sigh. 

Instantly  Madame  Arnault  was  bend- 
ing over  him.  Her  cool  hands  were  on  his 
forehead.  “ Dieu  merci!"  she  exclaimed, 
“thou  art  thyself  once  more , mon  fils” 

He  seized  her  hand  imperiously.  “Tell 
me,  madame,”  he  demanded  — “tell  me, 
for  the  love  of  God ! What  is  she  ? Who 
is  she?  Why  have  you  shut  her  away  in 
this  deserted  place?  Why — ” 

She  was  looking  down  at  him  with  an 
expression  half  of  pity,  half  of  pain. 

“Forgive  me,”  he  faltered,  involunta- 
rily, all  his  darker  suspicions  somehow 
vanishing;  “but — oh,  tell  me!” 

u Calm  thy  self,  Richard,”  she  said,  sooth- 
ingly, seating  herself  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  stroking  his  hand  gently.  Too 
agitated  to  speak,  he  continued  to  gaze  at 
her  with  imploring  eyes.  “Yes,  yes,  I 
will  relate  the  whole  story,”  she  added, 
hastily,  for  he  was  panting  and  struggling 
for  speech.  “ I heard  you  fall  last  night,” 
she  continued,  relapsing  for  greater  ease 
into  French;  “for  I was  full  of  anxiety 
about  you,  and  I lingered  long  at  my  win- 
dow watching  for  you.  I came  at  once 
with  Marcel ite,  and  found  you  lying  in- 
sensible across  the  threshold  of  this  room. 
We  lifted  you  to  the  bed,  and  bled  you 
after  the  old  fashion,  and  then  I gave  you 
a tisane  of  my  own  making,  which  threw 
you  into  a quiet  sleep.  I have  watched 
beside  you  until  your  waking.  Now  you 
are  but  a little  weak  from  fasting  and  ex- 
citement, and  when  you  have  rested  and 
eaten — ” 

“No,”  he  pleaded;  “now,  at  once!” 

“ Veryj^ll,”  she  said,  simply.  She  was 
silent  a moment,  as  if  arranging  her 
thoughts.  “Your  grandfather,  a Richard 
Keith  like  yourself,”  she  began,  “was  a 
college -mate  and  friend  of  my  brother, 
Henri  Raymonde,  and  accompanied  him 
to  La  Glorieuse  during  one  of  their  vaca- 
tions. I was  already  betrothed  to  Mon- 
sieur Arnault, but  I — No  matter ! I never 
saw  Richard  Keith  afterward.  But  years 
later  he  sent  your  father,  who  also  bore 
his  name,  to  visit  me  here.  My  son,  Felix, 
was  but  a year  or  so  younger  than  his 


boy,  and  the  two  lads  became  at  once 
warm  friends.  They  went  abroad,  and 
pursued  their  studies  side  by  side,  like 
brothers.  They  came  home  together,  and 
when  Richard’s  father  died,  Felix  spent 
nearly  a year  with  him  on  his  Maryland 
plantation.  They  exchanged,  when  apart, 
almost  daily  letters.  Richard's  marriage, 
which  occurred  soon  after  they  left  col- 
lege, strengthened  rather  than  weakened 
this  extraordinary  bond  between  them. 
Then  came  on  the  war.  They  were  in  the 
same  command,  and  hardly  lost  sight  of 
each  other  during  their  four  years  of  ser- 
vice. 

“ When  the  war  was  ended,  your  father 
went  back  to  his  estates.  Felix  turned 
his  face  homeward,  but  drifted  by  some 
strange  chance  down  to  Florida, where  he 
met  her  ” — she  glanced  at  the  portrait  over 
the  mantel.  “Helene  Pallacier  was  Greek 
by  descent,  her  family  having  been  among 
those  brought  over  some  time  during  the 
last  century  as  colonists  to  Florida  from 
the  Greek  islands.  He  married  her,  bare- 
ly delaying  his  marriage  long  enough  to 
write  me  that  he  was  bringing  home  a 
bride.  She  was  young,  hardly  more  than  a 
child,  indeed,  and  marvellously  beautiful  ” 

— Keith  moved  impatiently;  he  found 
these  family  details  tedious  and  uninter- 
esting— “a  radiant  soulless  creature, whose 
only  law  was  her  own  selfish  enjoyment, 
aud  whose  coming  brought  pain  and  bit- 
terness to  La  Glorieuse.  These  were  her 
rooms.  She  chose  them  because  of  the 
rose  garden,  for  she  had  a sensuous  and 
passionate  love  of  nature.  She  used  to 
lie  for  hours  on  the  grass  there,  with  her 
arms  flung  over  her  head, gazing  dreamily 
at  the  fluttering  leaves  above  her.  The 
pearls — which  she  always  wore  — some 
coral  ornaments,  and  a handful  of  amber 
beads  were  her  only  dower,  but  her  ca- 
prices were  the  insolent  and  extravagant 
caprices  of  a queen.  Felix,  who  adored 
her,  gratified  them  at  whatever  expense; 
and  I think  at  first  she  had  a careless  sort 
of  regard  for  him.  But  she  hated  the  lit- 
tle Felice,  whose  coming  gave  her  the  first 
pang  of  physical  pain  she  had  ever  known. 

She  never  offered  the  child  a caress.  She 
sometimes  looked  at  her  with  a suppressed 
rage  which  filled  me  with  terror  and  anx- 
iety. 

jf  When  Felice  was  a little  more  than  a 
year  old,  your  father  came  to  La  Glorieuse 
to  pay  us  a long-promised  visit.  His  wife 
had  died  some  months  before,  and  you,  a 
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child  of  six  or  seven  years,  were  left  in 
charge  of  relatives  in  Maryland.  Richard 
was  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  broad- 
shouldered,  tall,  blue -eyed,  and  blond- 
haired, like  his  father  and  like  you. 
From  the  moment  of  their  first  meeting 
H61ene  exerted  all  the  power  of  her  fasci- 
nation to  draw  him  to  her.  Never  had 
she  been  so  whimsical,  so  imperious,  so 
bewitching ! Loyal  to  his  friend,  faithful 
to  his  own  high  sense  of  honor,  he  strug- 
gled against  a growing  weakness,  and 
finally  fled.  I will  never  forget  the  night 
he  went  away.  A ball  had  been  planned 
by  Felix  in  honor  of  his  friend.  The 
ballroom  was  decorated  under  his  own 
supervision.  The  house  was  filled  with 
guests  from  adjoining  parishes;  every- 
body, young  and  old,  came  from  the  plan- 
tations around.  Helene  was  dazzling  that 
night.  The  light  of  triumph  lit  her  cheeks ; 
her  eyes  shone  with  a softness  which  I had 
never  seen  in  them  before.  I watched  her 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  Rich- 
ard, or  floating  with  him  in  the  dance. 
They  were  like  a pair  of  radiant  godlike 
visitants  from  another  world.  My  heart 
ached  for  them  in  spite  of  my  indignation 
and  apprehension ; for  light  whispers  were 
beginning  to  circulate,  and  I saw  more 
than  one  meaning  smile  directed  at  them. 
Felix,  who  was  truth  itself,  was  gayly  un- 
conscious. 

“Toward  midnight  I heard  far  up  the 
bayou  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  little 
packet  which  passed  up  and  down  then, 
as  now,  twice  a week;  and  presently  she 
swung  up  to  our  landing.  Richard  was 
standing  with  Helene  by  the  fireplace. 
They  had  been  talking  for  some  time  in 
low  earnest  tones.  A sudden  look  of  de- 
termination came  into  his  eyes.  I saw 
him  draw  from  his  finger  a ring  which 
she  had  one  day  playfully  bade  him  wear, 
and  offer  it  to  her.  His  face  was  white 
and  strained;  hers  wore  a look  which  I 
could  not  fathom.  He  quitted  her  side 
abruptly,  and  walked  rapidly  across  the 
room,  threading  his  way  among  the  dan- 
cers, and  disappeared  in  the  press  about  the 
door.  A few  moments  later  a note  fras 
handed  me.  I heard  the  boat  steam  away 
from  the  landing  as  I read  it.  It  was  a hur- 
ried line  from  Richard.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  called  away  on  urgent  business, 
and  he  begged  me  to  make  his  adieux  to 
Madame  Arnault  and  Felix.  Felix  was 
worried  and  perplexed  by  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  his  guest.  Helene  said  not  a 


word,  but  very  soon  I saw  her  slipping 
down  the  stair,  and  I knew  that  she  had 
gone  to  her  room.  Her  absence  was  not 
remarked,  for  the  ball  was  at  its  height. 

It  was  almost  daylight  when  the  last 
dance  was  concluded,  and  the  guests  who 
were  staying  in  the  house  had  retired  to 
their  rooms. 

“Felix,  having  seen  to  the  comfort  of 
all,  went  at  last  to  join  his  wife.  He  burst 
into  my  room  a second  later  almost  crazed 
with  horror  and  grief.  I followed  him 
to  this  room.  She  was  lying  on  a couch 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  One  arm  was 
thrown  across  her  forehead,  the  other 
hung  to  the  floor,  and  in  her  hand  she 
held  a tiny  silver  bottle  with  a jewelled 
stopper.  A handkerchief,  with  a single 
drop  of  blood  upon  it,  was  lying  on  her 
bosom.  A faint  curious  odor  exhaled 
from  her  lips  and  hung  about  the  room, 
but  the  poison  had  left  no  other  trace. 

“ No  one  save  ourselves  and  Marcelite 
ever  knew  the  truth.  She  had  danced 
too  much  at  the  ball  that  night,  and  she 
had  died  suddenly  of  heart-disease.  We 
buried  her  out  yonder  in  the  old  Ray- 
monde- Arnault  burying-ground.  (i  do 
not  know  what  the  letter  contained  which 
Felix  wrote  to  Richard.  He  never  ut- 
tered his  name  afterward.  The  ballroom, 
the  whole  wing,  in  truth,  was  at  once 
closed.  Everything  was  left  exactly  as  it 
was  on  that  fatal  night.  A few  years 
ago,  the  house  being  unexpectedly  full,  I 
opened  the  room  in  which  you  have  been 
staying,  and  it  has  been  used  from  time  to 
time  as  a guest-room  since.  My  son  lived 
some  years,  prematurely  old,  heart-bro- 
ken, and  desolate.  He  died  with  her  name 
on  his  lips.” 

Madame  Arnault  stopped. 

A suffocating  sensation  was  creeping 
over  her  listener.  Only  in  the  last  few 
moments  had  the  signification  of  the  sto- 
ry begun  to  dawn  upon  him.  “ Do  you 
mean,”  he  gasped,  “ that  the  gj^  whom  I 
—that  she  is— was — ” 

“Helene,  the  dead  wife  of  F61ix  Ar- 
nault,” she  replied,  gravely.  “Her  rest- 
less spirit  has  walked  here  before.  I have 
sometimes  heard  her  tantalizing  laugh 
echo  through  the  house,  but  no  one  had 
ever  seen  her  until  you  came— so  like  the 
Richard  Keith  she  loved !” 

“When  I read  your  letter,”  she  went 
on,  after  a short  silence,  “ which  told  me 
that  you  wished  to  come  to  those  friends 
to  whom  your  father  had  been  so  dear, 
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IN  DE  NAME  o’  GAWD  WHAR  MEK  YOU  WANTER  GO  IN  SWIMMIN’  DIS  TIME  O’  DE 

YEA\  ANYHOW  ?” 


all  the  past  arose  before  me,  and  I felt 
that  I ought  to  forbid  your  coming.  But 
I remembered  bow  Felix  and  Richard  had 
loved  each  other  before  she  came  between 
them.  I thought  of  the  other  Richard 
Keith  whom  I — I loved  once ; and  I 
dreamed  of  a union  at  last  between  the 
families.  I hoped,  Richard,  that  you  and 
F61ice — ” 

But  Richard  was  no  longer  listening. 
He  wished  to  believe  the  whole  fantastic 
story  an  invention  of  the  keen-eyed  old 
madame  herself.  Yet  something  within 
him  confessed  to  its  truth.  A tumultuous 
storm  of  baffled  desire,  of  impotent  anger, 
swept  over  him.  The  ring  he  wore  burn- 
ed into  his  flesh.  But  lie  had  no  thought 
of  removing  it — the  ring  which  had  once 
belonged  to  the  beautiful  golden-haired 
woman  who  had  come  back  from  the 
grave  to  woo  him  to  her! 

He  turned  his  face  away  and  groaned. 

Her  eyes  hardened.  She  arose  stiffly. 


“I  will  send  a servant  with  your  break- 
fast,” she  said,  with  her  hand  on  the  door. 
“The  down  boat  will  pass  La  Glorieuse 
this  afternoon.  You  will  perhaps  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  it.” 

He  started.  He  had  not  thought  of  go- 
ing—of  leaving  her—  her  ! He  looked  at 
the  portrait  on  the  wall  and  laughed  bit- 
terly. 

Madame  Arnault  accompanied  h im  with 
ceremonious  politeness  to  the  front  steps 
that  afternoon. 

“Mademoiselle  Felice?”  he  murmured, 
inquiringly,  glancing  back  at  the  windows 
of  the  sitting-room. 

“Mademoiselle  Arnault  is  occupied,” 
she  coldly  returned.  “I  will  convey  to  her 
your  farewell.” 

He  looked  back  as  the  boat  chugged 
away.  Peaceful  shadows  enwrapped  the 
house  and  overspread  the  lawn.  A single 
window  in  the  wing  gleamed  like  a bale- 
fire in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
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The  years  that  followed  were  years  of 
restless  wandering  for  Richard  Keith. 
He  visited  his  estate  but  rarely.  He  went 
abroad  and  returned,  hardly  having  set 
foot  to  land;  he  buried  himself  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Rockies;  he  made  a long, 
aimless  sea-voyage.  Her  image  accom- 
panied him  everywhere.  Between  him 
and  all  he  saw  hovered  her  faultless  face; 
her  red  mouth  smiled  at  him ; her  white 
arms  enticed  him.  His  own  face  became 
worn  and  his  step  listless.  He  grew  silent 
and  gloomy.  “He  is  madder  than  the 
old  colonel,  his  father,  was,”  his  friends 
said,  shrugging  their  shoulders. 

One  day,  more  than  three  years  after 
his  visit  to  La  Glorieuse,  he  found  him- 
self on  a deserted  part  of  the  Florida  sea- 
coast.  It  was  late  in  November,  but  the 
sky  was  soft  and  the  air  warm  and  balmy. 
He  bared  his  head  as  he  paced  moodily  to 
and  fro  on  the  silent  beach.  The  waves 
rolled  languidly  to  his  feet  and  receded, 
leaving  scattered  half- wreaths  of  opales- 
cent foam  on  the  snowy  sands.  The  wind 
that  fanned  his  face  was  filled  with  the 
spicy  odors  of  the  sea.  Seized  by  a capri- 
cious impulse,  he  threw  off  his  clothes  and 
dashed  into  the  surf.  The  undulating 
billows  closed  around  him;  a singular 
lassitude  passed  into  his  limbs  as  he  swam ; 
he  felt  himself  slowly  sinking,  as  if  drawn 
downward  by  an  invisible  hand.  He  open- 
ed his  eyes.  The  waves  lapped  musically 
above  his  head;  a tawny  glory  was  all 
about  him,  a luminous  expanse  in  which 
he  saw  strangely  formed  creatures  mov- 
ing, darting,  rising,  falling,  coiling,  un- 
coiling. 

“You  was  jes  on  de  eedge  er  drowndin’, 
Mars  Dick,”  said  Wiley,  his  black  body- 
servant,  spreading  his  own  clothes  on  the 
porch  of  the  little  fishing-hut  to  dry.  ‘ ‘ In 
de  name  o’  Gawd  whar  mek  you  wanter 
go  in  swimmin’  dis  time  o’  de  yea’,  any- 
how? Ef  I hadn’  er  splunge  in  an’  fotch 
you  out,  dey’d  er  been  mo’nin’  yander  at 
de  plantation,  sho!” 

His  master  laughed  lazily.  “You  are 
right,  Wiley,”  he  said;  “and  you  are  go- 
ing to  smoke  the  best  tobacco  in  Maryland 
as  long  as  you  live.”  He  felt  buoyant. 
Youth  and  elasticity  seemed  to  have  come 
back  to  him  at  a bound.  He  stretched 
himself  on  the  rough  bench,  and  watched 
the  blue  rings  of  smoke  curl  lightly  away 
from  his  cigar.  Gradually  he  was  aware 
of  a pair  of  wistful  eyes  shining  down  on 
him.  His  heart  leaped.  They  were  the 
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eyes  of  Felice  Arnault!  “ My  God,  have 
I been  mad  !”  he  muttered.  His  eyes 
sought  his  hand.  The  ring,  from  which 
he  had  never  been  parted,  was  gone.  It 
had  been  torn  from  his  finger  in  his  wres- 
tle with  the  sea.  “Get  my  traps  together 
at  once,  Wiley,”  he  said.  “We  are  going 
to  La  Glorieuse.” 

“Now  you  talkin',  Mars  Dick,”  assent- 
ed Wiley,  cheerfully. 

It  was  night  when  he  reached  the  city. 
First  of  all,  he  made  inquiries  concerning 
the  little  packet.  He  was  right;  the  As- 
sumption would  leave  the  next  afternoon 
at  five  o’clock  for  Bayou  L’Eperon.  He 
went  to  the  same  hotel  at  which  he  had 
stopped  before  when  on  his  way  to  La 
Glorieuse.  The  next  morning,  too  joyous 
to  sleep,  he  rose  early,  and  went  out  into 
the  street.  A gray  uncertain  dawn  was 
just  struggling  into  the  sky.  A few  peo- 
ple on  their  way  to  market  or  to  early 
mass  were  passing  along  the  narrow  ban- 
quettes; sleepy-eyed  women  were  unbar- 
ring the  shutters  of  their  tiny  shops ; high- 
wheeled milk  carts  were  rattling  over  the 
granite  pavements;  in  the  vine -hung 
court-yards,  visible  here  and  there  through 
iron  grilles , parrots  were  scolding  on  their 
perches;  children  pattered  up  and  down 
the  long,  arched  corridors;  the  prolonged 
cry  of  an  early  cloth es-pole  man  echoed, 
like  the  note  of  a winding  horn,  through 
the  close  alleys.  Keith  sauntered  care- 
lessly along. 

“ In  so  many  hours,”  he  kept  repeating 
to  himself,  “ I shall  be  on  my  way  to  La 
Glorieuse.  The  boat  will  swing  into  the 
home  landing;  the  negroes  will  swarm 
across  the  gang-plank,laughing  and  shout- 
ing; Madame  Arnault  andF^lice  will  come 
out  on  the  gallery  and  look,  shading  their 
eyes  with  their  hands.  Oh,  I know  quite 
well  that  the  old  madame  will  greet  me 
coldly  at  first.  Her  eyes  are  like  steel  when 
she  is  angry.  But  when  she  knows  that  I 
am  once  more  a sane  man — And  F61ice, 
what  if  she — But  no ! F61ice  is  not  the 
kind  of  woman  who  loves  more  than  once; 
and  she  did  love  me,  God  bless  her!  un- 
worthy as  I was.” 

A carriage,  driven  rapidly,  passed  him ; 
his  eyes  followed  it  idly,  until  it  turned 
far  away  into  a side  street.  He  strayed 
on  to  the  market,  where  he  seated  himself 
on  a high  stool  in  L' Appel  du  Matin  cof- 
fee stall.  But  a vague,  teasing  remem- 
brance was  beginning  to  stir  in  his  brain. 
The  turbaned  woman  on  the  front  seat  of 
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the  carriage  that  had  rolled  past  him  yon- 
der,  where  had  he  seen  that  dark,  grave, 
wrinkled  face,  with  the  great  hoops  of  gold 
against  either  cheek?  Marcelite  ! He  left 
the  stall  and  retraced  his  steps,  quickening 
his  pace  almost  to  a run  as  he  went.  Fe- 
lice herself,  then,  might  be  in  the  city. 
He  hurried  to  the  street  into  which  the 
carriage  had  turned,  and  glanced  down 
between  the  rows  of  wide-eaved  cottages 
with  green  doors  and  batten  shutters.  It 
had  stopped  several  squares  away ; there 
seemed  to  be  a number  of  people  gathered 
about  it.  “I  will  at  least  satisfy  myself,” 
he  thought. 

As  he  came  up,  a bell  in  a little  cross- 
crowned  tower  began  to  ring  slowly.  Tile 
carriage  stood  in  front  of  a low  red  brick 
house,  set  directly  on  the  street;  a silent 
crowd  pressed  about  the  entrance.  There 
was  a hush  within.  He  pushed  his  way 
along  the  banquette  to  the  steps.  A 
young  nun,  in  a brown  serge  robe,  kept 
guard  at  the  door.  She  wore  a wreath  of 
white  artificial  roses  above  her  long  coarse 
veil.  Something  in  his  face  appealed  to 
her,  and  she  found  a place  for  him  in  the 
little  convent  chapel. 

Madame  Arnault,  supported  by  Marce- 
lite, was  kneeling  in  front  of  the  altar, 
which  blazed  with  candles.  She  had 
grown  frightfully  old  and  frail.  Her  face 
was  set,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  a 
rigid  stare  on  the  priest  who  was  say- 
ing mass.  Marcelite\s  dark  cheeks  were 
streaming  with  tears.  The  chapel,  which 
wore  a gala  air  with  its  lights  and  flow- 
ers, was  filled  with  people.  On  the  left  of 
the  altar,  a bishop,  in  gorgeous  robes,  was 
silting,  attended  by  priests  and  acolytes; 
on  the  right,  the  wooden  panel  behind  an 
iron  grating  had  been  removed,  and  be- 
yond, in  the  nuns’  choir,  the  black-robed 
sisters  of  the  order  were  gathered.  Heavy 
veils  shrouded  their  faces  and  fell  to  their 
feet.  They  held  in  their  hands  tall  wax 
candles,  whose  yellow  flames  burned 
steadily  in  the  semi-darkness.  Five  or 
six  young  girls  knelt,  motionless  as  stat- 
ues, in  their  midst.  They  also  carried  ta- 
pers, and  their  rapt  faces  were  turned 
toward  the  unseen  altar  within,  of  w’hich 
the  outer  one  is  but  the  visible  token. 
Their  eyelids  were  downcast.  Their  white 
veils  were  thrown  back  from  their  calm 
foreheads,  and  floated  like  wings  from 
their  shoulders. 

He  felt  no  surprise  when  he  saw  Felice 


among  them.  He  seemed  to  have  fore- 
known always  that  he  should  find  her 
thus  on  the  edge  of  another  and  mysteri- 
ous world  into  which  he  could  not  follow 
her. 

Her  skin  had  lost  a little  of  its  warm 
rich  tint;  the  soft  rings  of  hair  were  drawn 
away  under  her  veil ; her  hands  were  thin, 
and  as  waxen  as  the  taper  she  held.  An 
unearthly  beauty  glorified  her  pale  face. 

“Is  it  forever  too  late?"  he  asked  him- 
self in  agony,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands.  When  he  looked  again  the  white 
veil  on  her  head  had  been  replaced  by  the 
sombre  one  of  the  order.  “If  I could 
but  speak  to  her!”  he  thought;  “if  she 
would  but  once  lift  her  eyes  to  mine,  she 
would  come  to  me  even  now!” 

Felice ! Did  the  name  break  from  his 
lips  in  a hoarse  cry  that  echoed  through 
the  hushed  chapel,  and  silenced  the  voice 
of  the  priest?  He  never  knew.  But  a 
faint  color  swept  into  her  cheeks.  Her 
eyelids  trembled.  In  a flash  the  rose 
garden  at  La  Glorieuse  wns  before  him; 
he  saw  the  turquoise  sky,  and  heard  the 
mellow  chorus  of  the  field  gang;  fhe 
smell  of  damask-roses  was  in  the  air;  her 
little  hand  was  in  Lis . ...  he  saw  her  com- 
ing swiftly  toward  him  across  the  dusk 
of  the  old  ballroom;  her  limpid  innocent 
eyes  were  smiling  into  his  own.... she 
was  standing  on  the  grassy  lawn;  the 
shadows  of  the  leaves  flickered  over  her 
white  gown .... 

At  last  the  quivering  eyelids  were  lift- 
ed. She  turned  her  head  slowly,  and 
looked  steadily  at  him.  He  held  his 
breath.  A cart  rumbled  along  tl le  cob- 
ble-stones outside;  the  puny  wail  of  a 
child  sounded  across  the  stillness;  a hand- 
ful of  rose  leaves  from  a vase  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  dropped  on  the  hem  of  Ma- 
dame Arnault’s  dress.  It  might  have 
been  the  gaze  of  an  angel  in  a world 
where  there  is  no  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage,  so  pure  was  it.  so  passionless, 
so  free  of  anything  like  earthly  desire. 

As  she  turned  her  face  again  toward 
the  altar  the  bell  in  the  tower  above  ceased 
tolling;  a triumphant  chorus  leaped  into 
the  air,  borne  aloft  by  joyous  organ  tones. 
The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  stream- 
ed in  through  the  small  windows.  Then 
light  penetrated  into  the  nuns'  choir,  and 
enveloped  like  a mantle  of  gold  Sister 
Mary  of  the  Cross,  who  in  the  world  had 
been  Felicite  Arnault. 
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A MANUSCRIPT  WITH  A HISTORY. 
BY  MARK  TWAIN. 


Note  to  the  Editor. — By  glancing  over 
the  enclosed  bundle  of  msty  old  manuscript, 
you  will  perceive  that  I once  made  a great  dis- 
covery: the  discovery  that  certain  sorts  of 
things  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
had  always  been  regarded  as  merely  “ curious 
coincidences” — that  is  to  say,  accidents — were 
no  more  accidental  than  is  the  sending  and  re- 
ceiving of  a telegram  an  accident.  I made 
this  discovery  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago, 
and  gave  it  a name — “Mental  Telegraphy.” 
It  is  the  same  thiug  around  the  outer  edges  of 
which  the  Psychical  Society  of  England  began 
to  grope  (and  play  with)  four  or  live  years  ago, 
and  which  they  named  “Telepathy.”  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  they  have  pene- 
trated toward  the  heart  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, and  have  found  out  that  mind  can  act 
upon  mind  in  a quite  detailed  and  elaborate 
way  over  vast  stretches  of  land  and  water. 
And  they  have  succeeded  in  doing,  by  their 
great  credit  and  intiuence,  what  I could  never 
have  done  — they  have  convinced  the  world 
that  mental  telegraphy  is  not  a jest,  but  a fact, 
and  that  it  is  a thiug  not  rare,  but  exceedingly 
common.  They  have  done  our  age  a service— 
and  a very  great  service,  I think. 

In  this  old  manuscript  you  will  find  men- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  experience  of  mine  in 
the  mental  telegraphic  line,  of  date  about  the 
year  1874  or  1875  — the  one  concerning  the 
Great  Bonanza  book.  It  was  this  experience 
that  called  my  attention  to  the  matter  under 
consideration.  I began  to  keep  a record,  after 
that,  of  sucli  experiences  of  mine  as  seemed  ex- 
plicable by  the  theory  that  minds  telegraph 
thoughts  to  each  other.  In  1878  I went  to 
Germany  and  began  to  write  the  hook  called 
A Tramp  Abroad.  The  bulk  of  this  old 
hatch  of  manuscript  was  written  at  that  time 
and  for  that  book.  But  I removed  it  when  I 
came  to  revise  the  volume  for  the  press;  for  I 
feared  that  the  public  would  treat  the  thing  as 
a joke  and  throw  it  aside,  whereas  I was  in 
earnest. 

At  home,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  I tried  to 
creep  in  under  shelter  of  an  authority  grave 
enough  to  protect  the  article  from  ridicule — 
the  North  American  Review.  But  Mr.  Metcalf 
was  too  wary  for  me.  He  said  that  to  t reat 
these  mere  “coincidences”  seriously  was  a 
thing  which  the  Review  couldn’t  dare  to  do; 
that  I must  put  either  my  uame  or  my  worn  de 
plume  to  the  article,  aud  thus  save  the  Review 
from  harm.  But  I couldn’t  consent  to  that; 
it  would  be  the  surest  possible  way  to  defeat 
my  desire  that  the  public  should  receive  the 
thing  seriously,  and  he  willing  to  stop  and  give 
it  some  fair  degree  of  attention.  So  I pigeon- 
holed the  MS.,  because  I could  not  get  it  pub- 
lished anonymously. 


Now  see  how  the  world  has  moved  since 
then.  These  small  experiences  of  mine,  which 
were  too  formidable  at  that  time  for  admission 
to  a grave  magazine  — if  the  magazine  must 
allow  them  to  appear  as  something  above  and 
beyond  “accidents”  and  “coincidences” — are 
trifling  and  commonplace  now,  since  the  flood 
of  light  recently  east  upon  mental  telegraphy 
by  the  intelligent  labors  of  the  Psychical  So- 
ciety. But  I think  they  are  worth  publishing, 
just  to  show  what  harmless  and  ordinary  mat- 
ters were  considered  dangerous  aud  incredible 
eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

As  I have  said,  the  bulk  of  this  old  manu- 
script was  written  in  1878;  a later  part  was 
written  from  time  to  time  two,  three,  and  four 
years  afterward.  The  “Postscript”  I add  to- 
day. 

MAY,  78. — Another  of  those  apparent- 
ly trifling  things  has  happened  to 
me  which  puzzle  and  perplex  all  men 
every  now  and  then,  keep  them  thinking 
an  hour  or  two,  and  leave  their  mind9 
barren  of  explanation  or  solution  at  last. 
Here  it  is— and  it  looks  inconsequential 
enough,  I am  obliged  to  say.  A few 
days  ago  I said : “ It  must  be  that  Frank 
Millet  doesn’t  know  we  are  in  Germany, 
or  he  would  have  written  long  before 
this.  I have  been  on  the  point  of  drop- 
ping him  a line  at  least  a dozen  times 
during  the  past  six  weeks,  but  I always 
decided  to  wait  a day  or  two  longer,  and 
see  if  we  shouldn’t  hear  from  him.  But 
now  I will  write.”  And  so  I did.  I di- 
rected the  letter  to  Paris,  and  thought, 

44  Note  we  shall  hear  from  him  before 
this  letter  is  fifty  miles  from  Heidelberg— 
it  always  happens  so.” 

True  enough ; but  why  should  it  ? That 
is  the  puzzling  part  of  it.  We  are  always 
talking  about  letters  “crossing”  each 
other,  for  that  is  one  of  the  very  com- 
monest accidents  of  this  life.  We  call  it 
44 accident”  but  perhaps  we  misname  it. 
We  have  the  instinct  a dozen  times  a year 
that  the  letter  we  are  writing  is  going  to 
“cross”  the  other  person’s  letter;  and  if 
the  reader  will  rack  his  memory  a little 
he  will  recall  the  fact  that  this  presenti- 
ment had  strength  enough  to  it  to  make 
him  cut  his  letter  down  to  a decided  brief- 
ness, because  it  would  be  a waste  of  time 
to  write  a letter  which  was  going  to 
“cross, "and  hence  be  a useless  letter.  I 
think  that  in  my  experience  this  instinct 
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has  generally  come  to  me  in  cases  where 
I had  put  off  my  letter  a good  while  in 
the  hope  that  the  other  person  would 
write. 

Yes,  as  I was  saying,  I had  waited  five 
or  six  weeks;  then  I wrote  but  three 
lines,  because  I felt  and  seemed  to  know 
that  a letter  from  Millet  would  cross 
mine.  And  so  it  did.  He  wrote  the 
same  day  that  I wrote.  The  letters 
crossed  each  other.  His  letter  went  to 
Berlin,  care  of  the  American  minister, 
who  seut  it  to  me.  In  this  letter  Millet 
said  he  had  been  trying  for  six  weeks  to 
stumble  upon  somebody  who  knew  my 
German  address,  and  at  last  the  idea  had 
occurred  to  him  that  a letter  sent  to  the 
care  of  the  embassy  at  Berlin  might  pos- 
sibly find  me. 

Maybe  it  was  an  “accident”  that  he 
finally  determined  to  write  me  at  the 
same  moment  that  I finally  determined 
to  write  him,  but  I think  not. 

With  me  the  most  irritating  thing  has 
been  to  wait  a tedious  time  in  a purely 
business  matter,  hoping  that  the  other 
party  will  do  the  writing,  and  then  sit 
down  and  do  it  myself,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  that  other  man  is  sitting  down  at 
the  same  moment  to  write  a letter  which 
will  “cross”  mine.  And  yet  one  must 
go  on  writing,  just  the  same;  because  if 
you  get  up  from  your  table  and  postpone, 
that  other  man  will  do  the  same  thing, 
exactly  as  if  you  two  were  harnessed  to- 
gether like  the  Siamese  twins,  and  must 
duplicate  each  other’s  movements. 

Several  months  before  I left  home  a 
New  York  firm  did  some  work  about  the 
house  for  me,  and  did  not  make  a suc- 
cess of  it,  qs  it  seemed  to  me.  When  the 
bill  came,  I wrote  and  said  I wanted  the 
work  perfected  before  I paid.  They  re- 
plied that  they  were  very  busy,  but  that 
as  soon  as  they  could  spare  the  proper 
man  the  thing  should  be  done.  I waited 
more  than  two  months,  enduring  as  pa- 
tiently as  possible  the  companionship  of 
bells  which  would  fire  away  of  their  own 
accord  sometimes  when  nobody  was 
touching  them,  and  at  other  times 
wouldn't  ring  though  you  struck  the  but- 
ton with  a sledge-hammer.  Many  a 
time  I got  ready  to  write  and  then  post- 
poned it;  but  at  last  I sat  down  one 
evening  and  poured  out  my  grief  to  the 
extent  of  a page  or  so,  and  then  cut  ni3r 
letter  suddenly  short,  because  a strong 
instinct  told  me  that  the  firm  had  begun 


to  move  in  the  matter.  When  I came 
down  to  breakfast  next  morning  the  post- 
man had  not  yet  taken  my  letter  away, 
but  the  electrical  man  had  been  there, 
done  his  work,  and  was  gone  again  I He 
had  received  his  orders  the  previous 
evening  from  his  employers,  and  had 
come  up  by  the  night  train. 

If  that  was  an  “ accident,”  it  took  about 
three  months  to  get  it  up  in  good  shape. 

One  evening  last  summer  I arrived  in 
Washington,  registered  at  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  and  went  to  my  room.  I read 
and  smoked  until  ten  o'clock:  then,  find- 
ing I was  not  yet  sleepy,  I thought  I 
would  take  a breath  of  fresh  air.  So  I 
went  forth  in  the  rain,  and  tramped 
through  one  street  after  another  in  an 
aimless  and  enjoyable  way.  I knew  that 

Mr.  O , a friend  of  mine,  was  in  town, 

and  I wished  I might  run  across  him  ; 
but  I did  not  propose  to  hunt  for  him  at 
midnight,  especially  as  I did  not  know 
where  he  was  stopping.  Toward  twelve 
o’clock  the  streets  had  become  so  deserted 
that  I felt  lonesome;  so  I stepped  into  a 
cigar  shop  far  up  the  Avenue,  and  re- 
mained there  fifteen  minutes,  listening  to 
some  bummers  discussing  national  poli- 
tics. Suddenly  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
came  upon  me,  and  I said  to  myself, 

“ Now  I will  go  out  at  this  door,  turn  to 
the  left,  walk  ten  steps,  and  meet  Mr. 

0  face  to  face.”  I did  it,  too!  I 

could  not  see  his  face,  because  he  had  an 
umbrella  before  it,  and  it  wras  pretty 
dark  anyhow,  but  he  interrupted  the 
man  he  was  walking  and  talking  writh, 
and  I recognized  his  voice  and  stopped 
him. 

That  I should  step  out  there  and  stum- 
ble upon  Mr.  O w as  nothing,  but  that 

1 should  know  beforehand  that  I wras  go- 
ing to  do  it  was  a good  deal.  It  is  a 
very  curious  thing  when  you  come  to 
look  at  it.  I stood  far  within  the  cigar 
shop  wrhen  I delivered  my  prophecy;  I 
walked  about  five  steps  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  closed  it  after  me,  wralked 
down  a flight  of  three  steps  to  the  side- 
walk, then  turned  to  the  left  and  wralked 
four  or  five  more,  and  found  my  man.  I 
repeat  that  in  itself  the  thing  wTas  no- 
thing; but  to  know  it  wrould  happen  so 
beforehand , wasn’t  that  really  curious? 

I have  criticised  absent  people  so  often, 
and  then  discovered,  to  my  humiliation, 
that  I was  talking  with  their  relatives, 
that  I have  grown  superstitious  about 
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that  sort  of  thing  and  dropped  it.  How 
like  an  idiot  one  feels  after  a blunder  like 
that! 

We  are  always  mentioning  people,  and 
in  that  very  instant  they  appear  before 
us.  We  laugh,  and  say,  “Speak  of  the 
devil,’’  and  so  forth,  and  there  we  drop 
it,  considering  it  an  “accident.’'  It  is  a 
cheap  and  convenient  way  of  disposing 
of  a grave  and  very  puzzling  mystery. 
The  fact  is  it  does  seem  to  happen  too  of- 
ten to  be  an  accident. 

Now  I come  to  the  oddest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  I w%s  lying  in  bed,  idly  musing, 
one  morning — it  was  the  2d  of  March — 
when  suddenly  a red-hot  new  idea  came 
whistling  down  into  my  camp,  and  ex- 
ploded with  such  comprehensive  effective- 
ness as  to  sweep  the  vicinity  clean  of  rub- 
bishy reflections,  and  fill  the  air  with 
their  dust  and  flying  fragments.  This 
idea,  stated  in  simple  phrase,  was  that  the 
time  was  ripe  and  the  market  ready  for 
a certain  book;  a book  which  ought  to  be 
written  at  once;  a book  which  must  com- 
mand attention  and  be  of  peculiar  inter- 
est—to  wit,  a book  about  the  Nevada  sil- 
ver mines.  The  “Great  Bonanza*’  was 
a new’  wonder  then,  and  everybody  was 
talking  about  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  person  best  qualified  to  write  this 
book  wTas  Mr.  William  H.  Wright,  a jour- 
nalist of  Virginia,  Nevada,  by  whose  side 
I had  scribbled  many  months  when  I was 
a reporter  there  ten  or  twelve  years  be- 
fore. He  might  be  alive  still;  he  might 
be  dead;  I could  not  tell;  but  I would 
write  him,  anyway.  I began  by  merely 
and  modestly  suggesting  that  he  make 
such  a book;  but  my  interest  grew  as  I 
went  on,  and  I ventured  to  map  out  what 
I thought  ought  to  be  the  plan  of  the 
work,  he  being  an  old  friend,  and  not 
given  to  taking  good  intentions  for  ill. 
1 even  dealt  with  details,  and  suggested 
the  order  and  sequen^p  which  they  should 
follow.  I was  about  to  put  the  manu- 
script in  an  envelope,  when  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  if  this  book  should 
be  written  at  ray  suggestion,  and  then  no 
publisher  happened  to  want  it,  I should 
feel  uncomfortable;  so  I concluded  to 
keep  my  letter  back  until  I should  have 
secured  a publisher.  I pigeon-holed  my 
document,  and  dropped  a note  to  my  own 
publisher,  asking  him  to  ntfme  a day  for 
a business  consultation.  He  was  out  of 
town  on  a far  journey.  My  note  remain- 


ed unanswered,  and  at  the  md  of  three 
or  four  days  the  whole  matter  had  passed 
out  of  my  mind.  On  the  9th  of  March 
the  postman  brought  three  or  four  letters, 
and  among  them  a thick  one,yehose  su- 
perscription was  in  a hand  whi$h  seem- 
ed dimly  familiar  to  me.  I could  not 
“place”  it  at  first,  but  presently  I suc- 
ceeded. Then  I said  to  a visifhig  relative 
who  was  present: 

“Now  I will  do  a miracle.  I will  tell 
you  everything  this  letter  contains— date, 
signature,  and  all — without  breaking  the 
seal.  It  is  from  a Mr.  Wright,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Nevada,  and  is  dated  the  2d  of 
March — seven  days  ago.  Mr. Wright  pro- 
poses to  make  a book  about  the  silver 
mines  and  the  Great  Bonauza,  and  asks 
what  I,  as  a friend,  think  of  the  idea. 
He  says  his  subjects  are  to  be  so  and  so, 
their  order  and  sequence  so  and  so,  and 
he  will  close  with  a history  of  the  chief 
feature  of  the  book,  the  Great  Bonanza.” 

I opened  the  letter,  and  showed  that  I 
had  stated  the  date  and  the  contents  cor- 
rectly. Mr.  Wright’s  letter  simply  con- 
tained what  my  own  letter, written  on  the 
same  date,  contained,  and  mine  still  lay 
in  its  pigeon-hole,  where  it  had  been  ly- 
ing during  the  seven  days  since  it  was 
written. 

There  was  no  clairvoyance  about  this, 
if  I rightly  comprehend  what  clairvoyance 
is.  I think  the  clairvoyant  professes  to 
actually  see  concealed  wrriting,  and  read  it 
off  word  for  word.  Tliis  was  not  my  case^ 
I only  seemed  to  know,  and  to  know  ab- 
solutely, the  contents  of  the  letter  in  de- 
tail and  due  order,  bu^  I had  to  word 
them  myself.  # I translated  them,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  Wright’s  language  into  my 
own. 

Wright's  letter  and  the  one  which  I 
had  written  to  him  but  never  sent  were 
in  substance  the  same. 

Necessarily  this  could  not  come  by  ac- 
cident; such  elaborate  accidents  cannot 
happen.  Chance  might  have  duplicated 
one  or  twro  of  the  details,  but  she  would 
have  broken  down  on  the  rest.  I could 
not  doubt — there  was  no  tenable  reason 
for  doubting — that  Mr.  Wright's  mind 
and  mine  had  been  in  close  and  crystal- 
clear  communication  with  each  other 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  mountain 
and  desert  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
March.  I did  not  consider  that  both 
minds  originated  that  succession  of  ideas, 
but  that  one  mind  originated  them,  and 
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simply  telegraphed  them  to  the  other.  I 
was  curious  to  know  which  brain  was  the 
telegrapher  and  which  the  receiver,  so  I 
wrote  and  asked  for  particulars.  Mr. 
Wright's  reply  showed  that  his  mind  had 
done  the  originating  and  telegraphing 
and  mine  the  receiving.  Mark  that  sig- 
nificant thing,  now;  consider  for  a mo- 
ment how  many  a splendid  “original” 
idea  has  been  unconsciously  stolen  from 
a man  three  thousand  miles  away!  If 
one  should  question  that  this  is  so,  let 
him  look  into  the  cyclopaedia  and  con 
once  more  that  curious  thing  in  the  his- 
tory of  inventions  which  has  puzzled 
every  one  so  much — that  is,  the  frequency 
with  which  the  same  machine  or  other 
contrivance  has  been  invented  at  the 
same  time  by  several  persons  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  world  was 
without  an  electric  telegraph  for  several 
thousand  years;  then  Professor  Henry, 
the  American,  Wheatstone  in  England, 
Morse  on  the  sea,  and  a German  in  Mu- 
nich, all  invented  it  at  the  same  time. 
The  discovery  of  certain  ways  of  applying 
steam  was  made  in  two  or  three  countries 
in  the  same  year.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
inventors  are  constantly  and  unwittingly 
stealing  each  other's  ideas  whilst  they 
stand  thousands  of  miles  asunder? 

Last  spring  a literary  friend  of  mine,* 
who  lived  a hundred  miles  away,  paid  me 
a visit,  and  in  the  course  of  our  talk  he 
said  he  had  made  a discovery— conceived 
an  entirely  new  idea — one  which  certain- 
ly had  never  been  used  in  literature.  He 
told  me  what  it  was.  I handed  him  a 
manuscript,  and  said  he  would  find  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea  in  that — a manu- 
script which  I had  written  a week  before. 
The  idea  had  been  in  my  mind  since  the 
previous  November;  it  had  only  entered 
his  while  I was  putting  it  on  paper,  a 
week  gone  by.  He  had  not  yet  written 
his;  so  lie  left  it  unwritten,  and  graceful- 
ly made  over  all  his  right  and  title  in  the 
idea  to  me. 

The  following  statement,  which  I have 
clipped  from  a newspaper,  is  true.  I had 
the  facts  from  Mr.  Howells's  lips  when  the 
episode  was  new: 

“A  iv  m ark  able  story  of  a literary  coinci- 
dence is  told  of  Mr.  Howells’s  Atlantic  Monthly 
serial  ‘ Dr.  Breen’s  Practice.’  A lady  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  contributed  to  the  magazine, 
after  ‘Dr.  Breen’s  Practice’  was  in  type,  a 
short  story  which  so  much  resembled  Mr.  How- 

* W.  D.  Howells. 


ells’s  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  call  upon  her 
and  explain  the  situation  of  affairs  in  order 
that  no  charge  of  plagiarism  might  be  preferred 
against  him.  He  showed  her  the  proof-sheets 
of  his  story,  and  satisfied  her  that  the  similar- 
ity between  her  work  aud  his  was  one  of  those 
strange  coincidences  which  have  from  time  to 
time  occurred  in  the  literary  world.’* 

I had  read  portions  of  Mr.  Howells's 
story,  both  in  MS.  and  in  proof,  before 
the  lady  offered  her  contribution  to  the 
magazine. 

Here  is  another  case.  I clip  it  from  a 
newspaper : 

“The  republication  of  Miss  Aleott’s  novel 
Moods  recalls  to  a writer  in  the  Boston  Post  a 
singular  coincidence  which  was  brought  to 
light  before  the  hook  was  first  published: 

1 Miss  Anna  M.  Crane,  of  Baltimore,  published 
Emily  Chester , a novel  which  was  pronounced  a 
very  striking  and  strong  story.  A comparison 
of  this  book  with  Moods  showed  that  the  two 
writers,  though  entire  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  living  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  had  both 
chosen  the  same  subject  for  their  novels,  had 
followed  almost  the  same  line  of  treatment  up 
to  a certain  point,  where  the  parallel  ceased, 
and  the  denouements  were  entirely  opposite. 
And  even  more  curious,  the  leading  characters 
in  both  hooks  had  identically  the  same  names, 
so  that  the  names  in  Miss  Alcott’s  novel  had  to 
be  changed.  Then  the  book  was  published  by 
Loring.’” 

Four  or  five  times  within  my  recollec- 
tion there  has  been  a lively  newspaper 
war  in  this  country  over  poems  whose 
authorship  was  claimed  by  two  or  three 
different  people  at  the  same  time.  There 
was  a war  of  this  kind  over  “ Nothing  to 
Wear,”  “ Beautiful  Snow/'  “ Rock  Me  to 
Sleep,  Mother,”  and  also  over  one  of  Mr. 
Will  Carlelon’s  early  ballads,  I think. 
These  were  all  blameless  cases  of  unin- 
tentional and  unwitting  mental  telegra- 
phy,  I judge. 

A word  more  as  to  Mr.  Wright.  He 
had  had  his  book  in  his  mind  some  time ; 
consequently  he.  and  not  I,  had  originated 
the  idea  of  it.  The  subject  was  entirely 
foreign  to  my  thoughts;  I was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  other  things.  Yet  this  friend, 
whom  I had  not  seen  and  had  hardly 
thought  of  for  eleven  years,  was  able  to 
shoot  his  thoughts  at  me  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  country,  and  fill  my 
head  with  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  interest,  in  a single  moment.  He 
had  begun  his  letter  after  finishing  his 
work  on  the  morning  paper — a little  after 
three  o'clock,  he  said.  When  it  was  three 
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in  the  morning  in  Nevada  it  was  about 
six  in  Hartford,  where  I lay  awake  think- 
ing about  nothing  in  particular;  and  just 
about  that  time  his  ideas  came  pouring 
into  my  head  from  across  the  continent, 
and  I got  up  and  put  them  on  paper,  un- 
der the  impression  that  they  were  my 
own  original  thoughts. 

I have  never  seen  any  mesmeric  or  clair- 
voyant performances  or  spiritual  mani- 
festations which  were  in  the  least  degree 
convincing — a fact  which  is  not  of  conse- 
quence, since  my  opportunities  have  been 
meagre;  but  I am  forced  to  believe  that 
one  human  mind  (still  inhabiting  the 
flesh)  can  communicate  with  another, 
over  any  sort  of  a distance,  and  without 
any  artificial  preparation  of 1 ‘ sympathetic 
conditions  ” to  act  as  a transmitting  agent. 
I suppose  that  when  the  sympathetic  con- 
ditions happen  to  exist  the  two  minds 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  that 
otherwise  they  don’t;  and  I suppose  that 
if  the  sympathetic  conditions  could  be 
kept  up  right  along,  the  two  minds  w ould 
continue  to  correspond  without  limit  as 
to  time. 

Now  there  is  that  curious  thing  which 
happens  to  everybody:  suddenly  a suc- 
cession of  thoughts  or  sensations  flocks 
in  upon  you,  which  startles  you  wdth  the 
weird  idea  that  you  have  ages  ago  expe- 
rienced just  this  succession  of  thoughts 
or  sensations  in  a previous  existence. 
The  previous  existence  is  possible,  no 
doubt,  but  I am  persuaded  that  the  solu- 
tion of  this  hoary  mystery  lies  not  there, 
but  in  the  fact  that  some  far-off  stranger 
has  been  telegraphing  his  thoughts  and 
sensations  into  your  consciousness,  and 
that  he  stopped  because  some  counter- 
current  or  other  obstruction  intruded  and 
broke  the  line  of  communication.  Per- 
haps they  seem  rei>et,itions  to  you  be- 
cause they  are  repetitions,  got  at  second 
hand  from  the  other  man.  Possibly  Mr. 
Brown,  the  “ mind -reader, ’’  reads  other 
people’s  minds,  possibly  he  does  not : but 
I know  of  a surety  that  I have  read  an- 
other man’s  mind,  and  therefore  I do  not 
see  why  Mr.  Brown  shouldn’t  do  the  like 
also. 

1 wrote  the  foregoing  about  three  years 
ago,  in  Heidelberg,  and  laid  the  manu- 
script aside,  purposing  to  add  to  it  in- 
stances of  mind-telegraphing  from  time 
to  time  as  they  should  fall  under  my 
experience.  Meantime  the  “crossing" 


of  letters  has  been  so  frequent  as  to  be- 
come monotonous.  However,  I have 
managed  to  get  something  useful  out  of 
this  hint;  for  now,  wrhen  I get  tired  of 
waiting  upon  a man  whom  I very  much 
wish  to  hear  from,  I sit  down  and  compel 
him  to  write,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not; 
that  is  to  say,  I sit  down  and  write  him, 
and  then  tear  my  letter  up,  satisfied  that 
my  act  has  forced  him  to  write  me  at  the 
same  moment.  I do  not  need  to  mail 
my  letter — the  writing  it  is  the  only  es- 
sential thing. 

Of  course  I have  grown  superstitious 
about  this  letter-crossing  business  — this 
was  natural.  We  staid  awhile  in  Venice 
after  leaving  Heidelberg.  One  day  I was 
going  down  the  Grand  Canal  in  a gon- 
dola, when  I heard  a shout  behind  me, 
and  looked  around  to  see  what  the  mat- 
ter was;  a gondola  was  rapidly  follow7- 
ing,  and  the  gondolier  was  making  signs 
to  me  to  stop.  I did  so,  and  the  pursuing 
boat  ranged  up  alongside.  There  was  an 
American  lady  in  it — a resident  of  Venice. 
She  was  in  a good  deal  of  distress.  She 
said: 

“There’s  a New  York  gentleman  and 
his  wife  at  the  Hotel  Britannia  who  ar- 
rived a week  ago,  expecting  to  find  news 
of  their  son,  whom  they  have  heard  no- 
thing about  during  eight  months.  There 
was  no  news.  The  lady  is  down  sick 
wdtli  despair;  the  gentleman  can't  sleep 
or  eat.  Their  son  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco eight  months  ago,  and  announced 
the  fact  in  a letter  to  his  parents  the  same 
day.  That  is  the  last  trace  of  him.  The 
parents  have  been  in  Europe  ever  since ; 
but  their  trip  has  been  spoiled,  for  they 
have  occupied  their  time  simply  in  drift- 
ing restlessly  from  place  to  place,  and 
writing  letters  everywhere  and  to  every- 
body, begging  for  newrs  of  their  son ; but 
the  mystery  remains  as  dense  as  ever. 
Now  the  gentleman  wants  to  stop  writing 
and  go  to  cabling.  He  wants  to  cable 
San  Francisco.  He  has  never  done  it 
before,  because  he  is  afraid  of  — of  he 
doesn’t  knowT  what — deatli  of  the  son,  no 
doubt.  But  he  wants  somebody  to  advise 
him  to  cable;  wants  me  to  do  it.  Nowr 
I simply  can't;  for  if  no  news  came,  that 
mother  yonder  would  die.  So  I have 
chased  you  up  in  order  to  get  you  to  sup- 
port me  in  urging  him  to  be  patient,  and 
put  the  thing  off  a week  or  two  longer; 
it  may  be  the  saving  of  this  lady.  Come 
along:  let’s  not  lose  any  time." 
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So  I went  along,  but  I had  a pro- 
gramme of  my  own.  When  I was  intro- 
duced to  the  gentleman  I said : “I  have 
some  superstitions,  but  they  are  worthy 
of  respect.  If  you  will  cable  San  Fran- 
cisco immediately,  you  will  hear  news  of 
your  son  inside  of  twenty-four  hours.  I 
don’t  know  that  you  will  get  the  news 
from  San  Francisco,  but  you  will  get  it 
from  somewhere.  The  only  necessary 
thing  is  to  cable— that  is  all.  The  news 
will  come  within  twenty -four  hours. 
Cable  Peking,  if  you  prefer;  there  is  no 
choice  in  this  matter.  This  delay  is  all 
occasioned  by  your  not  cabling  long  ago, 
when  you  were  first  moved  to  do  it.” 

It  seems  absurd  that  this  gentleman 
should  have  been  cheered  up  by  this  non- 
sense, but  he  was;  he  brightened  up  at 
once,  and  sent  his  cablegram;  and  next 
day,  at  noon,  when  a long  letter  arrived 
from  his  lost  son,  the  man  was  as  grate- 
ful to  me  as  if  I had  really  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  hurrying  up  of  that 
letter.  The  son  had  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  in  a sailing  vessel,  and  his  let- 
ter was  written  from  the  first  port  he 
touched  at,  months  afterward. 

This  incident  argues  nothing,  and  is 
valueless.  I insert  it  only  to  show  how 
strong  is  the  superstition  which  “letter- 
crossing ” has  bred  in  me.  I was  so  sure 
that  a cablegram  sent  to  any  place,  no 
matter  where,  would  defeat  itself  by 
“crossing”  the  incoming  news,  that  my 
confidence  was  able  to  raise  up  a hopeless 
man,  and  make  him  cheery  and  hopeful. 

But  here  are  two  or  three  incidents 
which  come  strictly  under  the  head  of 
mind-telegraphing.  One  Monday  morn- 
ing, about  a year  ago,  the  mail  came  in, 
and  I picked  up  one  of  the  letters  and  said 
to  a friend : “ Without  opening  this  letter 
I will  tell  you  what  it  says.  It  is  from 

Mrs. , and  she  says  she  was  in  New 

York  last  Saturday,  and  was  purposing 
to  run  up  here  in  the  afternoon  train 
and  surprise  us,  but  at  the  last  moment 
changed  her  mind  and  returned  westward 
to  her  home.” 

I was  right;  my  details  were  exactly" 
correct.  Yet  we  had  had  no  suspicion  that 

Mrs. was  coming  to  New  York,  or 

that  she  had  even  a remote  intention  of 
visiting  us. 

I smoke  a good  deal — that  is  to  say,  all 
the  time — so,  during  seven  years,  I have 
tried  to  keep  a box  of  matches  handy,  be- 
hind a picture  on  the  mantel-piece ; but  I 


have  had  to  take  it  out  in  trying,  because 
George  (colored),  who  makes  the  fires  and 
lights  the  gas,  always  uses  my  matches, 
and  never  replaces  them.  Commands 
and  persuasions  have  gone  for  nothing 
with  him  all  these  seven  years.  One  day 
last  summer,  when  our  family  had  been 
away  from  home  several  months,  I said  to 
a member  of  the  household : 

“ Now,  with  all  this  long  holiday,  and 
nothing  in  the  way  to  interrupt — ” 

“I  can  finish  the  sentence  for  you,” 
said  the  member  of  the  household. 

“ Do  it,  then,”  said  I. 

“ George  ought  to  be  able,  by  practis- 
ing, to  learn  to  let  those  matches  alone.” 

It  was  correctly  done.  That  was  what 
I was  going  to  say.  Yet  until  that  mo- 
ment George  and  the  matches  had  not 
been  in  my  mind  for  three  months,  and  it 
is  plain  that  the  part  of  the  sentence 
which  I uttered  offers  not  the  least  cue  or 
suggestion  of  what  I was  purposing  to 
follow  it  with. 

My  mother  * is  descended  from  the 
younger  of  two  English  brothers  named 
Lambton,  who  settled  in  this  country  a 
few  generations  ago.  The  tradition  goes 
that  the  elder  of  the  two  eventually  fell 
heir  to  a certain  estate  in  England  (now 
an  earldom),  and  died  right  away.  This 
has  always  been  the  way  with  our  family. 
They  always  die  when  they  could  make 
anything  by  not  doing  it.  The  two  Lamb- 
tons  left  plenty  of  Lambtons  behind  them ; 
and  when  at  last,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
the  English  baronetcy  was  exalted  to 
an  earldom,  the  great  tribe  of  American 
Lambtons  began  to  bestir  themselves — 
that  is,  those  descended  from  the  elder 
branch.  Ever  since  that  day  one  or  an- 
other of  these  has  been  fretting  his  life 
uselessly  away  with  schemes  to  get  at  his 
4 4 rights.  ” The  present  4 k rightful  earl  ” — 
I mean  the  American  one — used  to  write 
me  occasionally,  and  try  to  interest  me  in 
his  projected  raids  upon  the  title  and  es- 
tates by  offering  me  a share  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  spoil;  but  I have  always 
managed  to  resist  his  temptations. 

Well,  one  day  last  summer  I was  lying 
under  a tree,  thinking  about  nothing  in 
particular,  when  an  absurd  idea  flashed 
into  my  head,  and  I said  to  a member  of 
the  household,  4 4 Suppose  I should  live  to 
be  ninety-two,  and  dumb  and  blind  and 
toothless,  and  just  as  I was  gasping  out 
what  was  left  of  me  on  my  death-bed — ” 
* She  was  still  living  when  this  was  written. 
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“Wait,  I will  finish  the  sentence,”  said 
the  member  of  the  household. 

“Go  on,”  said  I. 

“ Somebody  should  rush  in  with  a doc- 
ument, and  say,  4 All  the  other  heirs  are 
dead,  and  you  are  the  Earl  of  Durham !'  ” 

That  is  truly  what  I was  going  to  say. 
Yet  until  that  moment  the  subject  had 
not  entered  my  mind  or  been  referred  to 
in  my  hearing  for  months  before.  A few 
years  ago  this  thing  would  have  astound- 
ed me,  but  the  like  could  not  much  sur- 
prise me  now,  though  it  happened  every 
week ; for  I think  I know  now  that  mind 
can  communicate  accurately  with  mind 
without  the  aid  of  the  slow  and  clumsy 
vehicle  of  speech. 

This  age  does  seem  to  have  exhausted 
invention  nearly;  still,  it  has  one  impor- 
• tant  contract  on  its  hands  yet — the  in- 
vention of  the  phrenophone ; that  is  to 
say,  a method  whereby  the  communica- 
ting of  mind  with  mind  may  be  brought 
under  command  and  reduced  to  certainty 
and  system.  The  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone are  going  to  become  too  slow  and 
wordy  for  our  needs.  We  must  have 
the  thought  itself  shot  into  our  minds 
from  a distance;  then,  if  we  need  to  put 
it  into  words,  we  cah  do  that  tedious  work 
at  our  leisure.  Doubtless  the  something 
which  conveys  our  thoughts  through  the 
air  from  brain  to  brain  is  a finer  and 
subtler  form  of  electricity,  and  all  we 
need  do  is  to  find  out  how  to  capture  it 
and  how  to  force  it  to  do  its  work,  as  we 
have  had  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  electric 
currents.  Before  the  day  of  telegraphs 
neither  one  of  these  marvels  would  have 
seemed  any  easier  to  achieve  than  the 
other. 

While  I am  writing  this,  doubtless 
somebody  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
is  writing  it  too.  The  question  is,  am  I 
inspiring  him  or  is  he  inspiring  me  ? I 
cannot  answer  that;  but  that  these 
thoughts  have  been  passing^through  some- 
body else’s  mind  all  the  time  I have  been 
setting  them  down  I have  no  sort  of 
doubt. 

I will  close  this  paper  with  a remark 
which  I found  some  time  ago  in  Bos- 
well's Johnson : 

“Voltaire’s  Candide  is  wonderfully 
similar  in  its  plan  and  conduct  to  John- 
son's Ras8ela8;  insomuch  that  I have 
heard  Johnson  say  that  if  they  had  not 
been  published  so  closely  one  after  the 
other  that  there  was  not  time  for  imita- 
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tion,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  deny 
that  the  scheme  of  that  which  came  lat- 
est was  taken  from  the  other” 

The  two  men  were  widely  separated 
from  each  other  at  the  time,  and  the  sea 
lay  between. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

In  the  Atlantic  for  June,  1882,  Mr. 
John  Fiske  refers  to  the  often -quoted 
Darwin-and- W allace  4 4 coincidence  ” : 

“ I alluded,  just  now,  to  the  1 unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance7 which  led  Mr.  Darwin  in  1859  to 
break  his  long  silence,  and  to  write  and  pub- 
lish the  Origin  of  Species . This  circumstance 
served,  no  less  than  the  extraordinary  success 
of  his  book,  to  show  how  ripe  the  minds  of 
men  had  become  for  entertaining  such  views 
as  those  which  Mr.  Darwin  propounded.  In 
1858  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
studying  the  natural  history  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  sent  to  Mr.  Darwin  (as  to  the 
man  most  likely  to  understand  him)  a paper, 
in  which  he  sketched  the  outlines  of  a theory 
identical  with  that  upon  which  Mr.  Darwin 
had  so  long  been,at  work.  The  same  sequence 
of  observed  facts  and  inferences  that  had  led 
Mr.  Darwin  to  the  discovery  of  natural  selec- 
tion and  its  consequences  had  led  Mr.  Wallace 
to  the  very  threshold  of  the  same  discovery ; 
but  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  mind  the  theory  had  by 
no  means  been  wrought  out  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  completeness  to  which  it  had  been 
wrought  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Darwin.  In  the 
preface  to  his  charming  book  on  Natural  Se- 
lection, Mr.  Wallace,  with  rare  modesty  and 
candor,  acknowledges  that  whatever  value  his 
speculations  may  have  had,  they  have  been 
utterly  surpassed  in  richness  and  cogency  of 
proof  by  those  of  Mr.  Darwin.  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  and  Mr.  Wallace  has  done  such 
good  work  in  further  illustration  of  the  theory 
that  he  can  well  afford  to  .rest  content  with 
the  second  place  in  the  first  announcement 
of  it. 

“The  coincidence,  however,  between  Mr. 
Wallace’s  conclusions  and  those  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win was  very  remarkable.  But,  after  all,  co- 
incidences of  this  sort  have  not  been  uncom- 
mon in  the  history  of  scientific  inquiry.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  surprising  that  they  should  occur 
now  and  then,  when  we  remember  that  a great 
and  pregnant  discovery  must  always  be  con- 
cerned with  some  question  which  many  of  the 
foremost  minds  in  the  world  are  busy  in  think- 
ing about.  It  was  so  with  the  discovery  of 
the  differential  calculus,  and  again  with  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune.  It  was  so 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, and  with  the  establishment  of  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light.  It  was  so,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  with  the  introduction  of 
the  new  chemistry,  with  the  discovery  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  the 
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whole  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces.  It 
was  so  with  the  invention  of  the  electric  tel- 
egraph and  with  the  discovery  of  spectrum 
analysis.  And  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  it 
should  have  been  so  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
origiu  of  species  through  natural  selection.” 

He  thinks  these  “coincidences”  were 
apt  to  happen  because  the  matters  from 
which  they  sprang  were  matters  which 
many  of  the  foremost  minds  in  the  world 
were  busy  thinking  about.  But  perhaps 
one  man  in  each  case  did  the  telegraph- 
ing to  the  others.  The  aberrations  which 
gave  Leverrier  the  idea  that  there  must 
be  a planet  of  such  and  such  mass  and 
such  and  such  an  orbit  hidden  from  sight 
out  yonder  in  the  remote  abysses  of  space 
were  not  new;  they  had  been  noticed  by 
astronomers  for  generations.  Then  why 
should  it  happen  to  occur  to  three  people, 
widely  separated— Leverrier,  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville, and  Adams— to  suddenly  go  to  wor- 
rying about  those  aberrations  all  at  the 
same  time,  and  set  themselves  to  work  to 
find  out  what  caused  them,  and  to  mea- 
sure and  weigh  an  invisible  planet,  and 
calculate  its  orbit,  and  hunt  it  down  and 
catch  it? — a strange  project  which  nobody 
but  they  had  ever  thought  of  before.  If 
one  astronomer  had  invented  that  odd 
and  happy  project  fifty  years  before,  don’t 
you  think  he  would  have  telegraphed  it 
to  several  others  without  knowing  it? 

But  now  I come  to  a puzzler.  How  is 
it  that  inanimate  objects  are  able  to  af- 
fect the  mind?  They  seem  to  do  that. 
However,  I wish  to  throw  in  a parenthe- 
sis first — just  a reference  to  a thing  every- 
body is  familiar  with— the  experience  of 
receiving  a clear  and  particular  answer 
to  your  telegram  before  your  telegram 
has  reached  the  sender  of  the  answer. 
That  is  a case  where  your  telegram  has 
gone  straight  from  your  brain  to  the  man 
it  was  meant  for,  far  outstripping  the  wire’s 
slow  electricity,  and  it  is  an  exercise  of 
mental  telegraphy  which  is  as  common 
as  dining.  To  return  to  the  influence 
of  inanimate  things.  In  the  cases  of  non- 
professional  clairvoyance  examined  by 
the  Psychical  Society  the  clairvoyant  has 
usually  been  blindfolded,  then  some  ob- 
ject which  has  been  touched  or  worn  by 
a person  is  placed  in  his  hand : the  clair- 
voyant immediately  describes  that  person, 
and  goes  on  and  gives  a history  of  some 
event  with  which  the  text  object  has  been 
connected.  If  the  inanimate  object  is 
able  to  affect  and  inform  the  clairvoyant’s 


mind,  maybe  it  can  do  the  same  when  it 
is  working  in  the  interest  of  mental  teleg- 
raphy. Once  a lady  in  the  West  wrote 
me  that  her  son  was  coming  to  New  York 
to  remain  three  weeks,  and  would  pay  me 
a visit  if  invited,  and  she  gave  me  his  ad- 
dress. I mislaid  the  letter,  and  forgot  all 
about  the  matter  till  the  three  weeks  were 
about  up.  Then  a sudden  and  fiery  irrup- 
tion of  remorse  burst  up  in  my  brain  that 
illuminated  all  the  region  round  about, 
and  I sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  to  the 
lady  and  asked  for  that  lost  address.  But, 
upon  reflection,  I judged  that  the  stirring 
up  of  my  recollection  had  not  been  an 
accident,  so  I added  a postscript  to  say, 
never  mind,  I should  get  a letter  from  her 
son  before  night.  And  I did  get  it ; for  the 
letter  was  already  in  the  town,  although 
not  delivered  yet.  It  had  influenced  me 
somehow.  I have  had  so  many  experi- 
ences of  this  sort— a dozen  of  them  at 
least  — that  I am  nearly  persuaded  that 
inanimate  objects  do  not  confine  their 
activities  to  helping  the  clairvoyant,  but 
do  every  now  and  then  give  the  mental 
telegraphist  a lift. 

The  case  of  mental  telegraphy  which  I 
am  coming  to  now  conies  under  I don’t 
exactly  know  what  head.  I clipped  it 
from  one  of  our  local  papers  six  or  eight 
years  ago.  I know  the  details  to  be  right 
and  true,  for  the  story  was  told  to  me  in 
the  same  form  by  one  of  the  two  persons 
concerned  (a  clergyman  of  Hartford)  at 
the  time  that  the  curious  thing  happened: 

“ A Remarkable  Coincidence.  — Strange 
coincidences  make  the  most  interesting  of 
stories  and  most  cnrious  of  studies.  Nobody 
can  quite  say  liow  they  come  about,  but  every- 
body appreciates  the  fact  when  they  do  come, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  any  more  complete  and 
curious  coincidence  is  recorded  of  minor  im- 
portance than  the  following,  which  is  abso- 
lutely true,  and  occurred  in  this  city  : 

“At  the  time  of  the  building  of  one  of  the 
finest  residences  of  Hartford,  which  is  still  a 
very  new  house,  a local  firm  supplied  the  wall- 
paper for  certain  rooms,  contracting  both  to 
furnish  and  to  put  on  the  paper.  It  happened 
that  they  did  not  calculate  the  size  of  one 
room  exactly  right,  and  the  paper  of  the  de- 
sign selected  for  it  fell  short  just  half  a roll. 
They  asked  for  delay  enough  to  send  on  to  the 
manufacturers  for  what  was  needed,  and  were 
told  that  there  was  no  especial  hurry.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  manufacturers  had  none  on 
hand,  and  had  destroyed  the  blocks  from 
which  it  was  printed.  They  wrote  that  they 
had  a full  list  of  the  dealers  to  whom  they  had 
sold  that  paper,  and  that  they  would  write  to 
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each  of  these,  and  get  from  some  of  them  a 
roll.  It  might  involve  a delay  of  a couple  of 
weeks,  but  they  would  surely  get  it. 

“In  the  course  of  time  came  a letter  saying 
that,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  could  uot 
find  a single  roll.  Such  a thing  was  very 
unusual,  bnt  in  this  case  it  had  so  happened. 
Accordingly  the  local  firm  asked  for  further 
time,  saying  they  would  write  to  their  own 
customers  who  had  bought  of  that  pattern, 
and  would  get  the  piece  from  them.  But,  to 
their  surprise,  this  effort  also  failed.  A long 
time  had  now  elapsed,  and  there  was  no  use 
of  delaying  any  longer.  They  had  contracted 
to  paper  the  room,  and  their  only  course  was 
to  take  off  that  which  was  insufficient  and 
put  on  some  other  of  which  there  was  enough 
to  go  around.  Accordingly  at  length  a man 
was  sent  out  to  remove  the  paper.  He  got  his 
apparatus  ready,  and  was  about  to  begin  work, 
under  the  direction  of  the  owner  of  the  build- 
ing. when  the  latter  was  for  the  moment  called 
away.  The  house  was  large  and  very  interest- 
ing, and  so  many  people  had  rambled  about  it 
that  finally  admission  had  been  refused  by  a 
sign  at  the  door.  On  the  occasion,  however, 
when  a gentleman  had  knocked  and  asked  for 
leave  to  look  about,  the  owner,  being  on  the 
premises,  had  been  sent  for  to  reply  to  the  re- 
quest iu  person.  That  was  the  call  that  for 
the  moment  delayed  the  final  preparations. 
The  gentleman  went  to  the  door  and  admitted 
the  stranger,  saying  he  would  show  him  about 
the  house,  but  first  must  return  for  a moment 
to  that  room  to  finish  his  directions  there,  and 
he  told  the  curious  story  about  the  paper  as 
they  went  on.  They  entered  the  room  to- 
gether, and  the  first  thing  the  stranger,  who 
lived  fifty  miles  away,  said  on  looking  about 
was,  ‘ Why,  I have  that  very  paper  on  a room 
in  my  house,  and  I have  an  extra  roll  of  it  laid 
away,  which  is  at  your  service.’  In  a few 
days  the  wall  was  papered  according  to  the 
original  contract.  Had  not  the  owner  been  at 
the  house,  the  stranger  would  not  have  been 
admitted  ; bad  be  called  a day  later,  it  would 
have  been  too  late;  bad  not  the  facts  been  al- 
most accidentally  told  to  him,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  said  nothing  of  the  paper,  and  so 
on.  The  exact  fitting  of  all  the  circumstances 
is  something  very  remarkable,  and  makes  one 
of  those  stories  that  seem  hardly  accidental  in 
their  nature.” 

Something  that  happened  the  other 
day  brought  my  hoary  MS.  to  mind,  and 
that  is  how  I came  to  dig  it  out  from  its 
dusty  pigeon-hole  grave  for  publication. 
The  thing  that  happened  was  a question. 
A lady  asked  it:  “ Have  you  ever  had  a 
vision — when  awake?”  I was  about  to 
answer  promptly,  when  the  last  two 
words  of  the  question  began  to  grow  and 
spread  and  swell,  and  presently  they  at- 
tained to  vast  dimensions.  She  did  not 


know  that  they  were  important;  and  I 
did  not  at  first,  but  I soon  saw  that  they 
were  putting  me  on  the  track  of  the  so- 
lution of  a mystery  which  had  perplexed 
me  a good  deal.  You  will  see  what  I 
mean  when  I get  down  to  it.  Ever  since 
the  English  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search began  its  searching  investigations 
of  ghost  stories,  haunted  houses,  and  ap- 
paritions of  the  living  and  the  dead,  I 
have  read  their  pamphlets  with  avidity 
as  fast  as  they  arrived.  Now  one  of  their 
commonest  inquiries  of  a dreamer  or  a 
vision-seer  is,  “Are  you  sure  you  were 
awake  at  the  time?”  If  the  man  can’t 
say  he  is  sure  he  was  awake,  a doubt  falls 
upon  his  tale  right  there.  But  if  he  is 
positive  he  was  awake,  and  offers  reason- 
able evidence  to  substantiate  it,  the  fact 
counts  largely  for  the  credibility  of  his 
story.  It  does  with  the  society,  and  it 
did  with  me  until  that  lady  asked  me  the 
above  question  the  other  day. 

The  question  set  me  to  considering,  and 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
can  be  asleep— at  least  wholly  uncon- 
scious— for  a time,  and  not  suspect  that  it 
has  happened,  and  not  have  any  way  to 
prove  that  it  has  happened.  A memora- 
ble case  was  in  my  mind.  About  a year 
ago  I was  standing  on  the  porch  one  day, 
when  I saw  a man  coming  up  the  walk. 
He  was  a stranger,  and  I hoped  he  would 
ring  and  carry  his  business  into  the 
house  without  stopping  to  argue  with  me ; 
he  would  have  to  pass  the  front  door  to 
get  to  me,  and  I hoped  he  wouldn’t  take 
the  trouble;  to  help,  I tried  to  look  like 
a stranger  myself — it  often  works.  I was 
looking  straight  at  that  man ; he  had  got 
to  within  ten  feet  of  the  door  and  within 
twenty-five  feet  of  me — and  suddenly  he 
disappeared.  It  was  as  astounding  as  if 
a church  should  vanish  from  before  your 
face  and  leave  nothing  behind  it  but  a 
vacant  lot.  I was  unspeakably  delighted. 

I had  seen  an  apparition  at  last,  with  my 
own  eyes,  in  broad  daylight.  I made  up 
my  mind  to  write  an  account  of  it  to  the 
society.  I ran  to  where  the  spectre  had 
been,  to  make  sure  he  was  playing  fair, 
then  I ran  to  the  other  end  of  the  porch, 
scanning  the  open  grounds  as  I went. 
No,  everything  was  perfect;  he  couldn’t 
have  escaped  without  my  seeing  him ; he 
was  an  apparition,  without  the  slightest 
doubt,  and  I would  write  him  up  before 
he  was  cold.  I ran,  hot  with  excitement, 
and  let  myself  in  with  a latch-key.  When 
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I stepped  into  the  hall  my  lungs  col- 
lapsed and  my  heart  stood  still.  For 
there  sat  that  same  apparition  in  a chair, 
all  alone,  and  as  quiet  and  reposeful  as  if 
he  had  come  to  stay  a year  I The  shock 
kept  me  dumb  for  a moment  or  two,  then 
I said,  “ Did  you  come  in  at  that  door?'’ 

44  Yes.” 

“ Did  you  open  it,  or  did  you  ring?” 

‘ 4 1 rang,  and  the  colored  man  opened  it.  ” 

I said  to  myself:  44  This  is  astonishing. 
It  takes  George  all  of  two  minutes  to  an- 
swer the  door-bell  when  he  is  in  a hurry, 
and  I have  never  seen  him  in  a hurry. 
How  did  this  man  stand  two  minutes  at 
that  door,  within  five  steps  of  me,  and  I 
did  not  see  him?” 

I should  have  gone  to  my  grave  puz- 
zling over  that  riddle  but  for  that  lady’s 
chance  question  last  week:  44  Have  you 
ever  had  a vision — when  awake?”  It 


stands  explained  now.  During  at  least 
sixty  seconds  that  day  I was  asleep,  or  at 
least  totally  unconscious,  without  sus- 
pecting it.  In  that  interval  the  man 
came  to  my  immediate  vicinity,  rang, 
stood  there  and  waited,  then  entered  and 
closed  the  door,  and  I did  not  see  him 
and  did  not  hear  the  door  slam. 

If  he  had  slipped  around  the  house  in 
that  interval  and  gone  into  the  cellar-lie 
had  time  enough — I should  have  written 
him  up  for  the  society,  and  magnified  him, 
and  gloated  over  him,  and  hurrahed  about 
him,  and  thirty  yoke  of  oxen  could  not 
have  pulled  the  belief  out  of  me  that  I 
was  of  the  favored  ones  of  the  earth,  apd 
had  seen  a vision — while  wide  awake. 

Now  how  are  you  to  tell  when  you  are 
awake?  What  are  you  to  go  by?  Peo- 
ple bite  their  fingers  to  find  out.  Why, 
you  can  do  that  in  a dream. 
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BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 


IT  was  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the 
first  night  of  The  Sultana,  and  every 
member  of  the  Lester  Comic  Opera  Com- 
pany, from  Lester  himself  down  to  the 
wardrobe  woman's  son,  who  would  have 
had  to  work  if  his  mother  lost  her  place, 
was  sick  with  anxiety. 

There  is  perhaps  only  one  other  place 
as  feverish  as  it  is  behind  the  scenes  on 
the  first  night  of  a comic  opera,  and  that 
is  possibly  a newspaper  office  on  the  last 
night  of  a Presidential  campaign,  when 
the  returns  are  being  Hashed  on  the  can- 
vas outside,  and  the  mob  is  howling,  and 
the  editor-in-chief  is  expecting  to  go  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James  if  the  election 
comes  his  way,  and  the  office-boy  is  bet- 
ting his  wages  that  it  won't.  Such  nights 
as  these  try  men's  souls,  but  Van  Bibber 
passed  the  stage  door  man  with  as  calmly 
polite  a nod  as  though  the  piece  had  been 
running  a hundred  nights,  and  the  man- 
ager was  thinking  up  souvenirs  for  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth,  and  the  prima 
donna  had  as  usual  begun  to  hint  for  a 
new  set  of  costumes.  The  stage -door 
keeper  hesitated  and  was  lost,  and  Van 
Bibber  stepped  into  the  unsuppressed  ex- 
citement of  the  place  with  a pleased  sniff 
at  the  familiar  smell  of  paint  and  burn- 
ing gas,  and  the  dusty  odor  that  came 
from  the  scene  lofts  above. 

For  a moment  he  hesitated  in  the  cross- 


lights and  confusion  about  him,  and  fail- 
ed to  recognize  in  their  new  costumes  his 
old  acquaintances  of  the  company,  but 
he  saw  Kripps,  the  stage-manager,  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  perspiring  and  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  as  always,  wildly  waving  an 
arm  to  some  one  in  the  flies,  and  beckon- 
ing with  the  other  to  the  gas-man  in  the 
front  entrance.  The  stage  hands  were 
striking  the  scene  for  the  first  act,  and 
fighting  with  the  set  for  the  second,  and 
dragging  out  a canvas  floor  of  tessellated 
marble,  and  running  a throne  and  a prac- 
tical pair  of  steps  over  it,  and  aiming  the 
high  quaking  walls  of  a palace  and  abuse 
at  whoever  came  in  their  way. 

“Now  then, Van  Bibber, ’’shouted  Kripps, 
with  a wild  glance  of  recognition,  as  the 
white  and  black  figure  came  toward  him, 
“you  know  you're  the  only  man  in  New 
York  who  gets  behind  here  tonight.  But 
you  can’t  stay.  Lower  it,  lower  it,  can't 
you?”  This  to  the  man  in  the  flies.  Any 
other  night  goes,  but  not  this  night,  I 
can’t  have  it.  I — Where  is  the  back- 
ing for  the  centre  entrance  ? Didn't  1 tell 
you  men — " 

Van  Bibber  dodged  two  stage  hands  who 
were  steering  a scene  at  him,  stepped  over 
the  carpet  as  it  unrolled,  and  brushed 
through  a group  of  anxious,  whispering 
chorus  people  into  the  quiet  of  the  star's 
dressing-room. 
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The  star  saw  him  in  the  long  mirror 
l>efore  which  he  sat,  while  his  dresser 
tagged  at  his  boots,  and  threw  up  his 
hands  desperately. 

“ Well,”  he  cried,  in  mock  resignation, 
44  are  we  in  it  or  are  we  not?  Are  they  in 
their  seats  still  or  have  they  fled?” 

44  How  are  you,  John  ?”  said  Van  Bib- 
ber to  the  dresser.  Then  he  dropped  into 
a big  arm-chair  in  the  corner,  and  got  up 
again  with  a protesting  sigh  to  light  his 
cigar  between  the  wires  around  the  gas- 
burner.  44  Oh,  it’s  going  very  well.  I 
wouldn’t  have  come  around  if  it  wasn’t. 
If  the  rest  of  it  is  as  good  as  the  first  act, 
you  needn’t  worry.” 

Van  Bibber’s  unchallenged  freedom  be- 
hind the  scenes  had  been  a source  of  much 
comment  and  perplexity  to  the  members 
of  the  Lester  Comic  Opera  Company.  He 
had  made  his  first  appearance  there  dur- 
ing one  hot  night  of  the  long  run  of  the 
previous  summer,  and  had  continued  to  be 
an  almost  nightly  visitor  for  several  weeks. 
At  first  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  back- 
ing the  piece,  that  he  was  the  44  Angel,”  as 
those  weak  and  wealthy  individuals  are 
called  who  allow  themselves  to  be  led  into 
supplying  the  finances  for  theatrical  ex- 
periments. But  as  he  neverpeered  through 
the  curtain  hole  to  count  the  house,  or 
made  frequent  trips  to  the  front  of  it  to 
look  at  the  box  sheet,  but  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, just  as  undisturbed  on  a rainy  night 
;is  on  those  when  the  “standing  room 
only”  sign  blocked  the  front  entrance, 
this  supposition  was  discarded  as  untena- 
ble. Nor  did  he  show  the  least  interest 
in  the  prima  donna,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
pretty  women  of  the  company;  he  did  not 
know'  them,  nor  did  he  make  any  effort  to 
know  them,  and  it  was  not  until  they  in- 
quired concerning  him  outside  of  the  thea- 
tre that  they  learnt  what  a figure  in  the 
social  life  of  the  city  he  really  was.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  Lester’s  dressing- 
room  smoking,  and  in  encouraging  Les- 
ter’s dresser  to  reminisce  w hen  Lester  was 
on  the  stage,  and  this  seclusion  and  his 
clerical  attire  of  evening  dress  led  the 
second  comedian  to  call  him  Lester’s  fa- 
ther confessor,  and  to  suggest  that  he  came 
to  the  theatre  only  to  take  the  star  to  task 
for  his  sins.  And  in  this  the  second  co- 
median was  unknowingly  not  so  very  far 
wrong.  Lester  the  comedian  and  young 
Van  Bibber  had  know  n each  other  at  the 
university,  when  Lester’s  voice  and  gift  of 
mimicry  had  made  him  the  leader  in  the 


college  theatricals,  and  later,  when  he  had 
gone  upon  the  stage,  and  had  been  cut 
off  by  his  family  even  after  he  had  be- 
come famous,  or  on  account  of  it,  Van 
Bibber  had  gone  to  visit  him,  and  had 
found  him  as  simple  and  sincere  and  boy- 
ish as  he  had  been  in  the  days  of  his  Hasty 
Pudding  successes.  And  Lester,  for  his 
part,  had  found  Van  Bibber  as  likable  as 
did  every  one  else,  and  welcomed  his  qui- 
et voice  and  youthful  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  a grateful  relief  to  the  boisterous 
camaraderie  of  his  professional  acquaint- 
ances. And  he  allowed  Van  Bibber  to 
scold  him,  and  to  remind  him  of  what  he 
owed  to  himself,  and  to  touch,  even  wheth- 
er it  hurt  or  not,  upon  his  better  side. 
And  in  time  he  admitted  to  finding  his 
friend’s  occasional  comments  on  stage 
matters  of  value  as  coming  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  look  on  at  the  game; 
and  even  Kripps,  the  veteran,  regarded 
him  with  respect  after  he  had  told  him 
that  he  could  turn  a set  of  purple  cos- 
tumes black  by  throwing  a red  light  on 
them.  To  the  company,  after  he  came 
to  know  them,  he  was  gravely  polite,  and, 
to  those  who  knew  him  if  they  had  over- 
heard, amusingly  commonplace  in  his  con- 
versation. He  understood  them  better 
than  they  did  themselves,  and  made  no 
mistakes.  The  women  smiled  on  him,  but 
the  men  were  suspicious  and  shy  of  him 
until  they  saw  that  he  was  quite  as  shy  of 
the  women,  and  then  they  made  him  a 
confidant, and  told  him  all  their  woes  and 
troubles,  and  exhibited  all  their  little  jeal- 
ousies and  ambitions,  in  the  innocent  hope 
that  he  would  repeat  what  they  said  to 
Lester.  They  were  simple,  unconven- 
tional, light-hearted  folk,  and  Van  Bibber 
found  them  vastly  more  entertaining  and 
preferable  to  the  silence  of  the  deserted 
club,  where  the  matting  was  down,  and 
from  whence  the  regular  habitues  had  de- 
parted to  the  other  side  or  to  Newport. 

He  liked  the  swing  of  the  light  bright 
music  as  it  came  to  him  through  the  open 
door  of  the  dressing  room,  and  the  glimpse 
he  got  of  the  chorus  people  crow  ding  and 
pushing  for  a quick  change  up  the  iron 
stairway,  and  the  feverish  smell  of  oxygen 
in  tli e air,  and  the  picturesque  disorder 
of  Lester’s  wardrobe,  and  the  wigs  and 
swords,  and  the  mysterious  articles  of 
make-up,  all  mixed  together  on  a tray 
with  half-finished  cigars  and  autograph 
books  and  newspaper  44  notices.”  And  he 
often  wished  he  was  clever  enough  to  be 
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an  artist  with  talent  enough  to  paint  the 
unconsciously  graceful  groups  in  the 
sharply  divided  light  and  shadow  of  the 
wings  as  he  saw  them.  The  brilliantly 
colored,  fantastically  clothed  girls  leaning 
against  the  bare  brick  wall  of  the  thea- 
tre, or  whispering  together  in  circles,  with 
their  arms  close  about  one  another,  or 
reading  apart  and  solitary,  or  working  at 
some  piece  of  fancy-work  as  soberly  as 
though  they  were  in  a rocking-chair  in 
their  own  flat,  and  not  leaning  against  a 
scene  brace,  with  the  glare  of  the  stage  and 
the  applause  of  the  house  just  behind 
them.  He  liked  to  watcli  them  coquet- 
ting with  the  big  fireman  detailed  from 
the  precinct  engine-house,  and  clinging 
desperately  to  the  curtain  wire,  or  with 
one  of  the  chorus  men  on  the  stairs,  or 
teasing  the  phlegmatic  scene-shifters  as 
they  tried  to  catch  a minute's  sleep  on  a 
pile  of  canvas.  He  even  forgave  the 
prima  donna's  smiling  at  him  from  the 
stage,  as  he  stood  watching  her  from  the 
wings,  and  smiled  back  at  her  with  polite 
cynicism,  as  though  he  did  not  know  and 
she  did  not  know  that  her  smiles  were  not 
for  him,  but  to  disturb  some  more  inter- 
ested one  in  the  front  row.  And  so,  in 
time,  the  company  became  so  well  accus- 
tomed to  him  that  he  moved  in  and  about 
as  unnoticed  as  the  stage-manager  him- 
self, who  prowled  around  hissing  “hush  ” 
on  principle,  even  though  he  was  the  only 
person  who  could  fairly  be  said  to  be  mak- 
ing a noise. 

The  second  act  was  on,  and  Lester  came 
off  the  stage  and  ran  to  the  dressing-room 
and  beckoned  violently.  “Come  here,” 
lie  said ; “you  ought  to  see  this;  the  chil- 
dren are  doing  their  turn.  You  want  to 
hear  them.  They’re  great !” 

Van  Bibber  put  his  cigar  into  a tum- 
bler and  stepped  out  into  the  wings. 
They  were  crowded  on  both  sides  of  the 
stage  with  the  members  of  the  company; 
the  girls  were  tiptoeing,  with  their  hands 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  and  making 
futile  little  leaps  into  the  air  to  get  a bet- 
ter view,  and  others  were  resting  on  one 
knee  that  those  behind  might  see  over 
their  shoulders.  There  were  over  a dozen 
children  before  the  foot  lights,  with  the 
prima  donna  in  the  centre.  She  was  sing- 
ing the  verses  of  a song,  and  they  were 
following  her  movements,  and  joining 
in  the  chorus  with  high  piping  voices. 
They  seemed  entirely  too  much  at  home 
and  too  self-conscious  to  please  Van  Bib- 


ber; but  there  was  one  exception.  The 
one  exception  was  the  smallest  of  them,  a 
very,  very  little  girl,  with  long  auburn 
hair  and  black  eyes.  Such  a very  little 
girl  that  every  one  in  the  house  looked  at 
her  first,  and  then  looked  at  no  one  else. 
She  was  apparently  as  unconcerned  to  all 
about  her,  excepting  the  pretty  prima 
donna,  as  though  she  were  by  a piano  at 
home  practising  a singing  lesson.  She 
seemed  to  think  it  was  some  new  sort  of 
a game.  When  the  prima  donna  raised 
her  arms,  the  child  raised  hers;  when 
the  prima  donna  courtesied,  she  stum- 
bled into  one,  and  straightened  herself 
just  in  time  to  get  the  curls  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  to  see  that  the  prima  donna 
was  laughing  at  her,  and  to  smile  cheer- 
fully back,  as  if  to  say,  “ We  are  do- 
ing our  best  anyway,  aren’t*  we?”  She 
had  big  gentle  eyes  and  two  wonderful 
dimples,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
dancing  and  the  singing  her  eyes  laughed 
and  flashed,  and  the  dimples  deepened 
and  disappeared  and  reappeared  again. 
She  was  as  happy  and  innocent  looking 
as  though  it  were  nine  in  the  morning 
and  she  was  playing  school  at  a kinder- 
garten. From  all  over  the  house  the  wo- 
men were  murmuring  their  delight,  and 
the  men  were  laughing  and  pulling  their 
mustaches  and  nudging  each  other  to 
“ look  at  the  littlest  one.” 

The  girls  in  the  wings  were  rapturous  in 
their  enthusiasm,  and  were  calling  her  ab- 
surdly extravagant  titles  of  endearment, 
and  making  so  much  noise  that  Kripps 
stopped  grinning  at  her  from  the  entrance, 
and  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
looked  when  he  threatened  fines  and  calls 
for  early  rehearsal.  And  when  she  had 
finished  finally,  and  the  prima  donna 
and  the  children  ran  off  together,  there 
was  a roar  from  the  house  that  went  to 
Lester’s  head  like  wine,  and  seemed  to 
leap  clear  across  the  foot-lights  and  drag 
the  children  back  again. 

“That  settles  it!”  cried  Lester,  in  a 
suppressed  roar  of  triumph.  “I  knew 
that  child  would  catch  them.” 

There  were  four  encores,  and  then  the 
children  and  Elise  Brougliten,  the  pretty 
prima  donna,  came  off  jubilant  and  hap- 
py, with  the  Littlest  Girl’s  arms  full  of 
flowers,  which  the  management  had  with 
kindly  forethought  prepared  for  the  prima 
donna,  but  which  that  delightful  young 
person  and  the  delighted  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra had  passed  over  to  the  little  girl. 
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“ Well,”  gasped  Miss  Broughten,  as  she 
came  up  to  Van  Bibber  laughing,  and  with 
one  hand  on  her  side  and  breathing  very 
quickly,  “ will  you  kindly  tell  me  who  is 
the  leading  woman  now  ? Am  I the  prima 
donna,  or  am  I not  ? I wasn’t  in  it,  was 
I »” 

“You  were  not,”  said  Van  Bibber. 

He  turned  from  the  pretty  prima  donna 
and  hunted  up  the  wardrobe  woman,  and 
told  her  he  wanted  to  meet  the  Littlest 
Girl.  And  the  wardrobe  woman,  who 
was  fluttering  wildly  about,  and  as  de- 
lighted as  though  they  were  all  her 
own  children,  told  him  to  come  into  the 
property-room,  where  the  children  were, 
and  which  had  been  changed  into  a dress- 
ing-room that  they  might  be  by  them- 
selves. The  six  little  girls  were  in  'six 
different  states  of  dishabille,  but  they 
were  too  little  to  mind  that,  and  Van 
Bibber  was  too  polite  to  observe  it. 

“This  is  the  little  girl,  sir,”  said  the 
wardrobe  woman,  excitedly,  proud  at  be- 
ing the  means  of  bringing  together  two 
such  prominent  people.  “Her  name  is 
Madeline.  Speak  to  the  gentleman,  Made- 
line; he  wants  to  tell  you  what  a great 
big  hit  vouse  made.” 

The  little  girl  was  seated  on  one  of  the 
cushions  of  a double  throne  so  high  from 
the  ground  that  the  young  woman  who 
was  pulling  off  the  child's  silk  stockings 
and  putting  woollen  ones  on  in  their 
place  did  so  without  stooping.  The 
young  woman  looked  at  Van  Bibber  and 
nodded  somewhat  doubtfully  and  ungra- 
ciously, and  Van  Bibber  turned  to  the 
little  girl  in  preference.  The  young  wo- 
man’s face  was  one  of  a type  that  was  too 
familiar  to  be  pleasant. 

He  took  the  Littlest  Girl’s  small  hand 
in  his  and  shook  it  solemnly,  and  said: 

“ I am  very  glad  to  know  you.  Can  I sit 
up  here  beside  you,  or  do  you  rule  alone  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am — yes,  sir,”  answered  the 
little  girl. 

Van  Bibber  put  his  hands  on  the  arms 
of  the  throne  and  vaulted  up  beside  the 
girl,  and  pulled  out  the  flower  in  his  but- 
ton-hole and  gave  it  to  her. 

“Now,”  prompted  the  wardrobe  wo- 
man, “ what  do  you  say  to  the  gentle- 
man ?” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  stammered  the  little 
girl. 

“She  is  not  much  used  to  gentlemen’s 
society,”  explained  the  woman  who  was 
pulling  on  the  stockings. 


“I  see,”  said  Van  Bibber.  He  did  not 
know  exactly  what  to  say  next.  And  yet 
he  wanted  to  talk  to  the  child  very  much, 
so  much  more  than  he  generally  wanted 
to  talk  to  most  young  women,  who  showed 
no  hesitation  in  talking  to  him.  With 
them  he  had  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 
There  was  a doll  lying  on  the  top  of  a 
chest  near  them,  and  he  picked  this  up 
and  surveyed  it  critically.  “ Is  this  your 
doll  ?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  said  Madeline,  pointing  to  one 
of  the  children,  who  was  much  taller  than 
herself;  “it’s  ’at  ’ittle  durl’s.  My  doll 
he’s  dead.” 

“Dear  me  I”  said  Van  Bibber.  He  made 
a mental  note  to  get  a live  one  in  the 
morning,  and  then  lie  said:  “ That's  very 
sad.  Was  it  the  heir-apparent?” 

The  little  girl  looked  up  at  him,  and 
surveyed  him  intently  and  critically,  and 
then  smiled,  with  the  dimples  showing, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  she  understood 
him  and  approved  of  him  entirely.  Van 
Bibber  answered  this  sign  language  by 
taking  Madeline’s  hand  in  his  and  asking 
her  how  she  liked  being  a great  actress, 
and  how  soon  she  would  begin  to  storm 
because  that  photographer  hadn’t  sent 
the  proofs.  The  young  woman  under- 
stood this,  and  deigned  to  smile  at  it,  but 
Madeline  yawned  a very  polite  and  sleepy 
yawn,  and  closed  her  eyes.  Van  Bibber 
moved  up  closer,  and  she  leaned  over 
until  her  bare  shoulder  touched  his  arm, 
and  while  the  woman  buttoned  on  her 
absurdly  small  shoes,  she  let  her  curly 
head  fall  on  his  elbow  and  rest  there. 
Any  number  of  people  had  shown  confi- 
dence in  Van  Bibber— not.  in  that  form 
exactly,  but  in  the  same  spirit  — and 
though  he  was  used  to  being  trusted,  he 
felt  a sharp  thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  touch 
of  the  child’s  head  on  his  arm,  and  in 
the  warm  clasp  of  her  fingers  around 
his.  And  he  was  conscious  of  a keen 
sense  of  pity  and  sorrow  for  her  rising 
in  him,  which  he  crushed  by  thinking 
that  it  was  entirely  wasted,  and  that  the 
child  was  probably  perfectly  and  igno- 
rantly happy. 

“Look  at  that,  now,”  said  the  ward- 
robe woman,  catching  sight  of  the  child's 
closed  eyelids;  “just  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  little  deal's,  all  that  excited  they  can’t 
stand  still  to  get  their  hats  on,  and  she 
just  as  unconcerned  as  you  please,  and 
after  making  the  hit  of  the  piece  too.” 

“She's  not  used  to  it,  you  see,”  said 
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the  young  woman,  knowingly;  “she 
don’t  know  what  it  means.  It’s  just  that 
much  play  to  her.” 

This  last  was  said  with  a questioning 
glance  at  Van  Bibber,  in  whom  she  still 
feared  to  find  the  disguised  agent  of  a 
Children’s  Aid  Society.  Van  Bibber  only 
nodded  in  reply,  and  did  not  answer  her, 
because  he  found  he  could  not  very  well, 
for  he  was  looking  a long  way  ahead  at 
what  the  future  was  to  bring  to  the  con- 
fiding little  being  at  his  side,  and  of  the 
evil  knowledge  and  temptations  that 
would  mar  the  beauty  of  her  quaintly 
sweet  face,  and  its  strange  mark  of  gen- 
tleness and  refinement.  Outside  he  could 
hear  his  friend  Lester  shouting  the  re- 
frain of  his  new  topical  song,  and  the 
laughter  and  the  hand-clapping  came  in 
through  the  wings  and  open  door,  broken 
but  tumultuous. 

“Does  she  come  of  professional  peo- 
ple?” Van  Bibber  asked,  dropping  into 
the  vernacular.  He  spoke  softly,  not  so 
much  that  he  might  not  disturb  the  child, 
but  that  she  might  not  understand  what 
he  said. 

“Yes,”  the  woman  answered,  shortly, 
and  bent  her  head  to  smooth  out  the 
child’s  stage  dress  across  her  knees. 

Van  Bibber  touched  the  little  girl’s 
head  with  his  hand  and  found  that  she 
was  asleep,  and  soviet  his  hand  rest  there, 
with  the  curls  between  his  fingers.  “Are 
—are  you  her  mother  ?”  he  asked,  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  his  head.  He  felt 
quite  confident  she  was  not;  at  least,  he 
hoped  not. 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  “No,” 
she  said. 

“Who  is  her  mother?” 

The  woman  looked  at  the  sleeping  child 
and  then  up  at  him  almost  defiantly. 
“ Ida  Clare  was  her  mother,”  she  said. 

Van  Bibber’s  protecting  hand  left  the 
child  as  suddenly  as  though  something 
had  burnt  it,  and  he  drew  back  so  quickly 
that  her  head  slipped  from  his  arm,  and 
she  awoke  and  raised  her  eyes  and  looked 
up  at  him  question ingly.  He  looked  back 
at  her  with  a glance  of  the  strangest  con- 
cern and  of  the  deepest  pity.  Then  he 
stooped  and  drew  her  toward  him  very 
tenderly,  put  her  head  back  in  the  corner 
of  his  arm,  and  watched  her  in  silence 
while  she  smiled  drowsily  and  wrent  to 
sleep  again. 

“And  who  takes  care  of  her  now?” 
he  asked. 


The  woman  straightened  herself  and 
seemed  relieved.  She  saw  that  the  stran- 
ger had  recognized  the  child’s  pedigree 
and  knew  her  story,  and  that  he  was  not 
going  to  comment  on  it.  “I  do,”  she  said. 
“After  the  divorce  Ida  came  to  me,”  she 
said,  speaking  more  freely.  “I  used  to 
be  in  her  company  when  she  was  doing 
Aladdin , and  then  when  I left  the  stage 
and  started  to  keep  an  actors’  boarding- 
house, she  came  to  me.  She  lived  on  with 
us  a year,  until  she  died,  and  she  made 
me  the  guardian  of  the  child.  I train 
children  for  the  stage,  you  know,  me  and 
my  sister,  Ada  Dyer;  you’ve  heard  of  her, 
I guess.  The  courts  pay  us  for  her  keep, 
but  it  isn’t  much,  and  I’m  expecting  to 
get  what  I spent  on  her  from  what  she 
makes  on  the  stage.  Two  of  them  other 
children  are  my  pupils;  but  they  can’t 
touch  Madie.  She  is  a better  dancer  an’ 
singer  than  any  of  them.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  Society  keeping  her  back,  she 
would  have  been  on  the  stage  two  years 
ago.  She’s  great,  she  is.  She’ll  be  just 
as  good  as  her  .mother  was.” 

Van  Bibber  gave  a little  start,  and 
winced  visibly,  but  turned  it  off  into  a 
cough.  “And  her  father,” he  said,  hesi- 
tatingly— “does  lie—” 

“Her  father,”  said  the  woman,  tossing 
back  her  head — “he  looks  after  himself, 
he  does.  We  don’t  ask  no  favors  of  him. 
She’ll  get  along  without  him  or  his  folks, 
thank  you.  Call  him  a gentleman?  Nice 
gentleman  he  is!”  Then  she  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. “I  guess,  though,  you  know 
him,”  she  added.  “ Perhaps  he's  a friend 
of  yourn  ?” 

“I  just  know  him,”  said  Van  Bibber, 
wearily. 

He  sat  with  the  child  asleep  beside  him 
while  the  woman  turned  to  the  others 
and  dressed  them  for  the  third  act.  She 
explained  that  Madie  would  not  appear  in 
the  last  act,  only  the  two  larger  girls,  so 
she  let  her  sleep,  with  the  cape  of  Van 
Bibber’s  cloak  around  her. 

Van  Bibber  sat  there  for  several  long 
minutes  thinking,  and  then  looked  up 
quickly,  and  dropped  his  eyes  again  as 
quickly,  and  said,  with  an  effort  to  speak 
quietly  and  unconcernedly:  “If  the  lit- 
tle girl  is  not  on  in  this  act  would  you 
mind  if  I took  her  home?  I have  a cab 
at  the  stage-door,  and  she's  so  sleepy  it 
seems  a pity  to  keep  her  up.  The  sister 
you  spoke  of  or  some  one  could  put  her 
to  bed.” 
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CAN  I SIT  UT  HERE  RESIDE  YOU,  OR  DO  YOU  RULE  ALOXE 


' Yes/'  the  woman  said,  doubtfully,  "‘  Why  not?"  asked  one  of  the  girls, 
“Ada's  liomi?,  Yes,  you  can  take  her  looking  up  at  him  sharply, 
around*  if  you  want  to/'  “She  was  asleep;  you've  wakened  her;1’ 

She  gave  him  the  address,  and  he  he  said,  gently, 
sprang  down  to  the  floor,  and  gathered  But  he  knew  that  was  not  the  reason, 
the  child  up  in  his  arms  and  stepped  He  stepped  into  the  cab  at  the  stage  em 
out  on  the  stage.  The  prirna  donna  trance,  and  put  the  child  carefully  down 
had  the  centre  of  it  to  herself  at  that  in  one  corner.  Thru  he  looked,  back  over 
moment,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  his  shoulder  to  see  that  there  was  no  one 
were  waiting  to  go  on,  but  when  they  near  enough  to  hear  him,  and  said  to  the 
saw  the  little  girl  in  Van  Bibber  s arms  driver,  “ To  the  Berkeley  Flats,  on  Fifth 
they  made  a rush  at  her,  and  the  girls  Avenue/'  He  picked  the  child  up  gently 
leaned  over  and  kissed  her  with  a great  in  his  arms  as  the  carriage  started,  and 
show  of  rapture  and  with  many  gasps  of  sat  looking  out  thoughtfully  and  anx* 
delight.  iously  as  they  flashed  past  the  lighted 

“Don’t."  said  Van  Bibber,  he  could  shop  windows  on  Broadway,  He  was  far 
not  tell  just  why.  “ Don’t."  from  certain  of  this  errand,  and  nervous 
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with  doubt,  but  he  reassured  himself  that 
he  was  acting  on  impulse,  and  that  his 
impulses  were  so  often  good.  The  hall- 
boy  at  the  Berkeley  said,  yes,  Mr.  Caru- 
thers  was  in,  and  Van  Bibber  gave  a quick 
sigh  of  relief.  He  took  this  as  an  omen 
that  his  impulse  was  a good  one.  The 
young  English  servant  who  opened  the 
hall  door  to  Mr.  Caruthers’s  apartment 
suppressed  his  surprise  with  an  effort,  and 
watched  Van  Bibber  with  alarm  as  he 
laid  the  child  on  the  divan  in  the  hall, 
and  pulled  a covert  coat  from  the  rack  to 
throw  over  her. 

“Just  say  Mr.  Van  Bibber  would  like 
to  see  him,”  he  said,  “and  you  need  not 
speak  of  the  little  girl  having  come  with 
me.” 

She  was  still  sleeping,  and  Van  Bibber 
turned  down  the  light  in  the  hall,  and 
stood  looking  down  at  her  gravely  while 
the  servant  went  to  speak  to  his  mas- 
ter. 

“ Will  you  come  this  way,  please,  sir?” 
he  said. 

“You  had  better  stay  out  here,”  said 
Van  Bibber,  “ and  come  and  tell  me  if  she 
wakes.” 

Mr.  Caruthers  was  standing  by  the 
mantel  over  the  empty  fireplace,  wrapped 
in  a long  loose  dressing-gown  which  he 
was  tying  around  him  as  Van  Bibber  en- 
tered. He  was  partly  undressed,  and  had 
been  just  on  the  point  of  getting  into  bed. 
Mr.  Caruthers  was  a tall,  handsome  man 
with  dark  reddish  hair  turning  below  the 
temples  into  gray,  his  mustache  was  quite 
white,  and  his  eyes  and  face  showed  the 
signs  of  either  dissipation  or  of  great 
trouble,  or  of  both.  But  even  in  the 
formless  dressing-gown  he  had  the  look 
and  the  confident  bearing  of  a gentleman, 
or,  at  least,  of  the  man  of  the  world.  The 
room  was  very  rich-looking,  and  was  filled 
with  the  medley  of  a man’s  choice  of  good 
paintings  and  fine  china,  and  papered  with 
irregular  rows  of  original  drawings  and 
signed  etchings.  The  windows  were  open, 
and  the  lights  were  turned  very  low,  so 
that  Van  Bibber  could  see  the  many  gas 
lamps  and  the  dark  roofs  of  Broadway 
and  the  Avenue  where  they  crossed  a few 
blocks  off,  and  the  bunches  of  light  on 
the  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  to  the 
lights  on  the  boats  of  the  East  River. 
From  below  in  the  streets  came  the  rattle 
of  hurrying  omnibuses  and  the  rush  of 
the  hansom  cabs.  If  Mr.  Caruthers  was 
surprised  at  this  late  visit  he  hid  it,  and 


came  forward  to  receive  his  caller  as  if 
his  presence  was  expected. 

“Excuse  my  costume,  will  you?”  he 
said.  “ I turned  in  rather  early  to-night, 
it  was  so  hot.”  He  pointed  to  a decanter 
and  some  soda  bottles  on  the  table  and  a 
bowl  of  ice,  and  asked,  “Will  you  have 
some  of  this?”  And  while  he  opened 
one  of  the  bottles,  he  watched  Van  Bib- 
ber’s face  as  though  he  were  curious  to 
have  him  explain  the  object  of  his  visit. 

“No,  I think  not,  thank  you,”  said  the 
younger  man.  He  touched  his  forehead 
with  his  handkerchief  nervously.  “ Yes, 
it  is  hot,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Caruthers  filled  a glass  with  ice  and 
brandy  and  soda,  and  walked  back  to  his 
place  by  the  mantel,  on  which  he  rested 
his  arm,  while  he  clinked  the  ice  in  the 
glass  and  looked  down  into  it. 

“ I was  at  the  first  night  of  'The  Sultana 
this  evening,”  said  Van  Bibber,  slowly 
and  uncertainly. 

“Oh  yes,” assented  the  elder  man,  po- 
litely, and  tasting  his  drink.  “Lester’s 
new  piece.  Was  it  any  good  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Van  Bibber. 
“Yes,  I guess  it  was.  I didn’t  see  it 
from  the  front.  There  was  a lot  of  chil- 
dren in  it — little  ones;  they  danced  aud 
sang,  and  made  a great  hit.  One  of  them 
had  never  been  on  the  stage  before.  It 
was  her  first  appearance.” 

He  was  turning  one  of  the  glasses 
around  between  his  fingers  as  he  spoke. 
He  stopped,  and  poured  out  some  of  the 
soda,  and  drank  it  down  in  a gulp,  and 
then  continued  turning  the  empty  glass 
between  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

“It  seems  to  me,” he  said,  “that  it  is 
a great  pity.”  He  looked  up  interroga- 
tively at  the  other  man,  but  Mr.  Caru- 
thers met  his  glance  without  any  return- 
ing show  of  interest.  “I  say,”  repeated 
Van  Bibber — “I  say  it  seems  a pity  that 
a child  like  that  should  be  allowed  to  go 
on  in  that  business.  A grown  woman 
can  go  into  it  with  her  eyes  open,  or  a 
girl  who  has  had  decent  training  can  too. 
But  it’s  different  with  a child.  She  has 
no  choice  in  the  matter;  they  don’t  ask 
her  permission ; and  she  isn’t  old  enough 
to  know  what  it  means;  and  she  gets  used 
to  it  and  fond  of  it  before  she  grows  to 
know  what  the  danger  is.  And  then  it’s 
too  late.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  there 
was  any  one  who  had  a right  to  stop 
it,  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  let 
that  person  know  about  her— about  this 
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“ Because  of  the  child.” 

“What  child?” 

“Your  child,”  said  Van  Bibber. 

Young  Van  Bibber  was  quite  prepared 
for  an  outbreak  of  some  sort,  and  men- 
tally braced  himself  to  receive  it.  He 
rapidly  assured  himself  that  this  man  had 
every  reason  to  be  angry,  and  that  he,  if 
he  meant  to  accomplish  anything,  had 
every  reason  to  be  considerate  and  patient. 
So  he  faced  Mr.  Caruthers  with  shoulders 
squared,  as  though  it  were  a physical  shock 
he  had  to  stand  against,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  was  quite  unprepared  for  what 
followed.  For  Mr.  Caruthers  raised  his 
face  without  a trace  of  feeling  in  it,  and 
with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  glass  in  his 
hand,  set  it  carefully  down  on  the  mantel 
beside  him,  and  girded  himself  about  with 
the  rope  of  his  robe.  When  he  spoke,  it 
was  in  a tone  of  quiet  politeness. 

“Mr.  Van  Bibber,” he  began,  “you  are 
a very  brave  young  man.  You  have 
dared  to  say  to  me  what  those  who  are 
my  best  friends — what  even  my  own  fam- 
ily would  not  care  to  say.  They  are  afraid 
it  might  hurt  me,  I suppose.  They  have 
some  absurd  regard  for  my  feelings;  they 
hesitate  to  touch  upon  a subject  which  in 
no  way  concerns  them,  and  which  they 
know  must  be  very  painful  to  me.  But 
you  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions; 
you  have  no  compunctions  about  tearing 
open  old  wounds;  and  you  come  here, 
unasked  and  uninvited,  to  let  me  know 
what  you  think  of  my  conduct,  to  let  me 
understand  that  it  does  not  agree  with 
your  own  ideas  of  what  I ought  to  do,  and 
to  tell  me  how  I,  who  am  old  enough  to  be 
your  father,  should  behave.  You  have 
rushed  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  Mr. 
Van  Bibber,  to  show  me  the  error  of  my 
ways.  I suppose  I ought  to  thank  you  for 
it;  but  I have  always  said  that  it  is  not  the 
wicked  people  who  are  to  be  feared  in  this 
world,  or  who  do  the  most  harm.  We 
kuow  them ; we  can  prepare  for  them,  and 
checkmate  them.  It  is  the  well-meaning 
fool  who  makes  all  the  trouble.  For  no 
one  knows  him  until  he  discloses  himself, 
and  the  mischief  is  done  before  he  can  be 
stopped.  I think,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  that  you  have  demonstrated  my 
theory  pretty  thoroughly,  and  have  done 
about  as  much  needless  harm  for  one 
evening  as  you  can  possibly  wish.  And 
so,  if  you  will  excuse  me,”  he  continued, 
sternly,  and  moving  from  his  place,  “I 
will  ask  to  say  good  night,  and  will  re- 


quest of  you  that  you  grow  older  and 
wiser  and  much  more  considerate  before 
you  come  to  see  me  again.” 

Van  Bibber  had  flushed  at  Mr.  Caru- 
thers’s  first  words,  and  had  then  grown 
somewhat  pale,  and  straightened  himself 
visibly.  He  did  not  move  when  the  elder 
man  had  finished,  but  cleared  his  throat, 
and  then  spoke  with  some  little  difficulty. 

“ It  is  very  easy  to  call  a man  a fool,”  he 
said,  slowly,  “but  it  is  much  harder  to 
be  called  a fool  and  not  to  throw  the  oth- 
er man  out  of  the  window.  But  that,  you 
see,  would  not  do  any  good,  and  I have 
something  to  say  to  you  first.  I am  quite 
clear  in  my  own  mind  as  to  my  position, 
and  I am  not  going  to  allow  anything 
you  hav£  said  or  can  say  to  annoy  me 
much  until  I am  through.  There  will 
be  time  enough  to  resent  it  then.  I 
am  quite  well  aware  that  I did  an  un- 
conventional thing  in  coming  here — a 
bold  thing  or  a foolish  thing,  as  you 
choose — but  the  situation  is  pretty  bad,  and 
I did  as  I would  have  wished  to  be  done 
by  if  I had  had  a child  going  to  the  devil 
and  didn’t  know  it.  I would  have  been 
glad  to  learn  of  it  even  from  a stranger. 
However,”  he  said,  smiling  grimly,  and 
pulling  his  cape  about  him,  “there  are 
other  kindly  disposed  people  in  the  world 
besides  fathers.  There  is  an  aunt,  perhaps, 
or  an  uncle  or  two;  and  sometimes,  even 
to-day,  there  is  the  chance  Samaritan.” 

Van  Bibber  picked  up  his  high  hat  from 
the  table,  looked  into  it  critically,  and 
settled  it  on  his  head.  “ Good-night,  sir,” 
he  said,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the 
door.  He  had  his  hand  on  the  knob, 
when  Mr.  Caruthers  raised  his  head. 

“ Wait  just  one  minute,  please,  Mr.  Van 
Bibber?”  asked  Mr.  Caruthers. 

Van  Bibber  stopped  with  a prompt  obe- 
dience which  would  have  led  one  to  con- 
clude that  he  might  have  put  on  his  hat 
only  to  precipitate  matters. 

“Before  you  go,”  said  Mr.  Caruthers, 
grudgingly,  “I  want  to  say — I want  you 
to  understand  my  position.” 

“ Oh,  that's  all  right,”  said  Van  Bibber, 
lightly,  opening  the  door. 

“ No,  it  is  not  all  right.  One  moment, 
please.  I do  not  intend  that  you  shall  go 
away  from  here  with  the  idea  that  you 
have  tried  to  do  me  a service,  and  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  appreciate  it,  and 
that  you  are  a much-abused  and  much- 
misunderstood  young  man.  Since  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  make  my  af- 
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it,  and  faced  Van  Bibber,  with  his  fingers 
twisted  in  the  cord  around  his  waist. 

44  When  I married,”  said  Mr.  Caru- 
thers,  “ I did  so  against  the  wishes  of  my 
people  and  the  advice  of  all  my  friends. 
You  know  all  about  that.  God  help  us! 
who  doesn’t?”  he  added,  bitterly.  “It 
was  very  rich,  rare  reading  for  you  and 
for  every  one  else  who  saw  the  daily  pa- 
pers, and  we  gave  them  all  they  wanted 
of  it.  I took  her  out  of  that  life  and 
married  her  because  I believed  she  was 
as  good  a woman  as  any  of  those  who 
had  never  had  to  work  for  their  living, 
and  I was  bound  that  my  friends  and 
your  friends  should  recognize  her  and  re- 
spect her  as  my  wife  had  a right  to  be  re- 
spected; and  I took  her  abroad  that  I 
might  give  all  you  sensitive  fine  people  a 
chance  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  being 
polite  to  a woman  who  had  once  been  a 
burlesque  actress.  It  began  over  there  in 
Paris.  What  I went  through  then  no 
one  knows;  but  when  I came  back — and 
I would  never  have  come  back  if  she  had 
not  made  me — it  was  my  friends  I had  to 
consider,  and  not  her.  It  was  in  the 
blood;  it  was  in  the  life  she  had  led,  and 
in  the  life  men  like  you  and  me  had  taught 
her  to  live.  And  it  had  to  come  out.” 

The  muscles  of  Mr.  Caruthers’s  face 
were  moving,  and  beyond  his  control; 
but  Van  Bibber  did  not  see  this,  for  he 
was  looking  intently  out  of  the  window, 
over  the  roofs  of  the  city. 

“She  had  every  chance  when  she  mar- 
ried me  that  a woman  ever  had,”  contin- 
ued the  older  man.  “It  only  depended  on 
herself.  I didn’t  try  to  make  a housewife 
of  her  or  a drudge.  She  had  all  the  healthy 
excitement  and  all  the  money  she  wanted, 
and  she  had  a home  here  ready  for  her 
whenever  she  was  tired  of  travelling  about 
and  wished  to  settle  down.  And  I was — 
and  a husband  that  loved  her  as  — she 
had  everything.  Everything  that  a man’s 
whole  thought  and  love  and  money  could 
bring  to  her.  And  you  know  what  she 
did.” 

He  looked  at  Van  Bibber,  but  Van  Bib- 
ber’s eyes  were  still  turned  towards  the 
open  window  and  the  night. 

“And  after  the  divorce — and  she  was 
free  to  go  where  she  pleased,  and  to  live 
as  she  pleased  and  with  whom  she  pleased, 
without  bringing  disgrace  on  a husband 
who  honestly  loved  her— I swore  to  my 
God  that  I would  never  see  her  or  her 
child  again.  And  I never  saw  her  again. 


not  even  when  she  died .J I loved  the  mo- 
ther, and  she  deceived  me  and  disgraced 
me  and  broke  my  heart,  and  I only  wish 
she  had  killed  me;  and  I was  beginning 
to  love  her  child,  and  I vowed  she  should 
not  live  to  trick  me  too.  I had  suffered 
as  no  man  I know  had  suffered;  in  a 
way  a boy  like  you  cannot  understand, 
and.that  no  one  can  understand  who  has 
not  gone  to  hell  and  been  forced  to  live  after 
it.  And  was  I to  go  through  that  again? 
Was  I to  love  and  care  for  and  worship 
this  child,  and  have  her  grow  up  with  all 
her  mother's  vanity  and  animal  nature, 
and  have  her  turn  on  me  some  day  and 
show  me  that  what  is  bred  in  the  bone 
must  tell,  and  that  I was  a fool  again— a 
pitiful  fond  fool?  I could  not  trust  her. 
I can  never  trust  any  woman  or  child 
again,  and  least  of  all  that  woman's  child. 
She  is  as  dead  to  me  as  though  she  were 
buried  with  her  mother,  and  it  is  nothing 
to  me  what  she  is  or  what  her  life  is.  I 
know  in  time  what  it  will  be.  She  has 
begun  earlier  than  I had  supposed,  that  is 
all,  but  she  is  nothing  to  me.”  The  man 
stopped  and  turned  his  back  to  Van  Bib- 
ber, and  hid  his  head  in  his  hands,  with 
his  elbows  on  the  mantel  piece.  “ I care 
too  much,”  he  said.  “I  cannot  let  it  mean 
anything  to  me;  when  I do  care,  it  means 
so  much  more  to  me  than  to  other  men. 
They  may  pretend  to  laugh  and  to  forget 
and  to  outgrow  it,  but  it  is  not  so  with  me. 
It  means  too  much.”  He  took  a quick 
stride  towards  one  of  the  large  arm-chairs, 
and  threw  himself  into  it.  ’ “Why,  man,” 
he  cried,  “ I loved  that  child's  mother  to 
the  day  of  her  death.  I loved  that  wo- 
man then,  and,  God  help  me!  I love  that 
woman  still.” 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
sat  leaning  forward  and  breathing  heavi- 
ly as  he  rocked  himself  to  and  fro.  Van 
Bibber  still  stood  looking  gravely  out  at 
the  lights  that  picketed  the  black  surface 
of  the  city.  He  was  to  all  appearances 
as  unmoved  by  the  outburst  of  feeling 
into  which  the  older  man  had  been  sur- 
prised as  though  it  had  been  something 
in  a play.  There  was  an  unbroken  silence 
for  a moment,  and  then  it  was  Van  Bibber 
who  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“ I came  here,  as  you  say,  on  impulse,” 
he  said;  “but  I am  glad  I came,  for  I 
have  your  decisive  answer  now  about 
the  little  girl.  I have  been  thinking,” 
he  continued,  slowly,  “since  you  have 
been  speaking,  and  before,  when  I first 
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saw  her  dancing  in  front  of  the  foot  lights, 
when  I did  not  know  who  she  was,  that  I 
could  give  up  a horse  or  two,  if  necessary, 
and  support  this  child  instead.  Children 
are  worth  more  than  horses,  and  a man 
who  saves  a soul,  as  it  says” — he  flushed 
slightly,  and  looked  up  with  a hesitating, 
deprecatory  smile  — “somewhere,  wipes 
out  a multitude  of  sins.  And  it  may  be 
I'd  like  to  try  and  get  rid  of  some  of  mine. 
I know  just  where  to  send  her;  I know 
the  very  place.  It’s  down  in  Evergreen 
Bay,  on  Long  Island.  They  are  tenants 
of  mine  there,  and  very  nice  farm  sort  of 
people,  who  will  be  very  good  to  her. 
They  wouldn't  know  anything  about  her, 
and  she’d  forget  what  little  she  knows  of 
this  present  life  very  soon,  and  grow  up 
with  the  other  children  to  be  one  of  them ; 
and  then,  when  she  gets  older  and  be- 
comes a young  lady,  she  could  go  to  some 
school — but  that’s  a bit  too  far  ahead  to 
plan  for  the  present;  but  that’s  what  I 
am  going  to  do,  though,”  said  the  young 
man,  confidently,  and  as  though  speaking 
to  himself.  “That  theatrical  boarding- 
house person  could  be  bought  off  easily 
enough,”  he  went  on,  quickly,  “ and  Les- 
ter won’t  mind  letting  her  go  if  I ask  it, 
and — and  that’s  what  I’ll  do.  As  you 
say,  it’s  a good  deal  of  an  experiment, 
but  I think  I’ll  run  the  risk.” 

He  walked  quickly  to  the  door  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  hall,  and  then  came  back, 
kicking  the  door  open  as  he  returned,  and 
holding  the  child  in  his  arms. 

“This  is  sl^’  he  said,  quietly.  He 
did  not  look  aMr  notice  the  father,  but 
stood,  with  the  cnild  asleep  in  the  bend  of 
liis  left  arm,  gazing  down  at  her.  “ This 
is  she,”  he  repeated;  “this  is  your  child.” 

There  was  something  cold  and  satis- 
fied in  Van  Bibber’s  tone  and  manner,  as 
though  he  were  congratulating  himself 
upon  the  engaging  of  a new  groom ; some- 
thing that  placed  the  father  entirely  out- 
side of  it.  He  might  have  been  a disin- 
terested looker-on. 

“She  will  need  to  be  fed  a bit,”  Van 
Bibber  ran  on,  cheerfully.  “They  did 
not  treat  her  very  well,  I fancy.  She  is 
thin  and  peaked  and  tired-looking.”  He 
drew  up  the  loose  sleeve  of  her  jacket,  and 
showed  the  bare  forearm  to  the  light.  He 
put  his  thumb  and  little  finger  about  it, 
and  closed  them  on  it  gently.  “ It  is  very 
thin,”  he  said.  “And  under  her  eyes,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  paint,”  he  went  on, 
mercilessly,  “ you  could  see  how  deep  the 


lines  are.  This  red  spot  on  her  cheek,” 
he  said,  gravely,  “is  where  Ida  Dare 
kissed  her  to-night,  and  this  is  where 
Alma  Stantley  kissed  her,  and  that  Lee 
girl.  You  have  heard  of  them,  perhaps. 
They  will  never  kiss  her  again.  She 
is  going  to  grow  up  a sweet,  fine,  beau- 
tiful woman — are  you  not?”  he  said,  gent- 
ly drawing  the  child  higher  up  on  his 
shoulder,  until  her  face  touched  his,  and 
still  keeping  his  eyes  from  the  face  of  the 
older  man.  “She  does  not  look  like  her 
mother,”  he  said;  “she  has  her  father’s 
auburn  hair  and  straight  nose  and  finer- 
cut  lips  and  chin.  She  looks  very  much 
like  her  father.  It  seems  a pity,”  he  add- 
ed, abruptly.  “She  will  grow  up,”  he 
went  on,  “without  knowing  him,  or  who 
he  is — or  was,  if  he  should  die.  She  will 
never  speak  with  him,  or  see  him,  or  take 
his  hand.  She  may  pass  him  some  day 
ou  the  street  and  will  not  know  him,  and 
he  will  not  know  her,  but  she  will  grow 
to  be  very  fond  and  to  be  very  grateful  to 
the  simple,  kind-hearted  old  people  who 
will  have  cared  for  her  when  she  was  a 
little  girl.” 

The  child  in  his  arms  stirred,  shivered 
slightly,  and  awoke.  The  two  men 
watched  her  breathlessly,  with  silent  in- 
tentness. She  raised  her  head  and  stared 
around  the  unfamiliar  room  doubtfully, 
then  turned  to  where  her  father  stood, 
looked  at  him  a moment,  and  passed  him 
by,  and  then,  looking  up  into  Van  Bibber's 
face,  recognized  him,  and  gave  a gentle, 
sleepy  smile,  and,  with  a sigh  of  content 
and  confidence,  drew  her  arm  up  closer 
around  his  neck,  and  let  her  head  fall 
back  upon  his  breast. 

The  father  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
quick,  jealous  gasp  of  pain.  “Give  her 
to  me !”  he  said,  fiercely,  under  his  breath, 
snatching  her  out  of  Van  Bibber's  arms. 
“She  is  mine;  give  her  to  me  1” 

Van  Bibber  closed  the  door  gently  be- 
hind him,  and  went  jumping  down  the 
winding  stairs  of  the  Berkeley  three  steps 
at  a time. 

And  an  hour  later,  when  the  English 
servant  came  to  his  master’s  door,  he 
found  him  still  awake  and  sitting  in  the 
dark  by  the  open  window,  holding  some- 
thing in  his  arms  and  looking  out  over 
the  sleeping  city. 

“James,”  he  said,  “you  can  make  up 
a place  for  me  here  on  the  lounge.  Miss 
Caruthers,  my  daughter,  will  sleep  in  my 
roofh  to-night.” 
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THE  SINGING  SHEPHERD. 


BY  ANNIE  FIELDS. 

mHE  shepherd  climbed  the  hill  through  dark  and  light, 
JL  And  on  and  on  he  went, 

Higher  and  higher  still, 

Seeking  a pasture  hidden  in  the  height. 

He  followed  by  the  rill, 

He  followed  past  the  rocks, 

And  as  he  went,  singing,  he  shepherded  his  flocks. 

How  wide  those  upland  pastures  none  e’er  knew; 

But  over  the  wild  hills 
A stretch  of  watered  grass, 

Outspreading,  though  half  hidden  from  the  view, 

Invites  that  all  may  pass. 

He  sees  the  weary  way, 

Yet  while  the  shepherd  sings,  how  brief  the  toilsome  day! 

Stand  thou  with  me  and  watch  his  eager  feet. 

He  stays  not  for  the  drought, 

Nor  lingers  in  the  shade, 

Save  where  the  clover  and  the  streamlet  meet; 

There,  quiet,  unafraid, 

The  tender  lambs  may  feed 

While  the  calm  noon  gives  rest  to  those  who  are  in  need. 

Again  I see  his  figure  cut  the  sky, 

Then  sink,  and  reappear 
Upon  a loftier  plain, 

W4iere  far  beneath  his  feet  the  eagles  cry. 

% I cannot  hear  his  strain, 

But  in  a moving  drift 

I see  the  snow-white  sheep  follow  the  music’s  lift. 


The  climbing  shepherd  long  ago  has  passed, 

Yet  in  the  morning  air, 

For  those  who  listen  well, 

His  song  still  lingers  where  his  feet  made  haste; 

And  where  his  music  fell 
The  happy  shepherds  know 
His  song  allures  them  yet  beyond  the  fields  of  snow. 


O climbing  shepherd,  I would  follow  thee. 

Over  the  dizzy  heights, 

Beyond  the  lonely  pass, 

Thy  piping  leads;  the  path  I always  see! 

I see  thee  not,  alas! 

Because  of  death’s  rude  shock, 

Yet  thou,  dear  shepherd,  still  art  shepherding  tliy  flock. 
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BY  P.  D.  MILLET. 


WE  are  seldom  able  to  trace  our  indi- 
vidual superstitions  to  any  definite 
cause,  nor  can  we  often  account  for  the 
peculiar  sensations  developed  in  us  by 
the  inexplicable  and  mysterious  incidents 
in  our  experience.  Much  of  the  timidity 
of  childhood  may  be  traced  to  early  train- 
ing in  the  nursery,  and  sometimes  the 
moral  effects  of  this  weakness  cannot  be 
eradicated  through  a lifetime  of  severe 
self-control  and  mental  suffering.  The 
complicated  disorders  of  the  imagination 
which  arise  from  superstitious  fears  can 
frequently  be  accounted  for  only  by  in- 
herited characteristics,  by  peculiar  sensi- 
tiveness to  impressions,  and  by  an  over- 
powering and  perhaps  abnormally  active 
imagination.  I am  sure  I am  confessing 
to  no  unusual  characteristic  when  I say 
that  I have  felt  from  childhood  a certain 
sentiment  or  sensation  in  regard  to  ma- 
terial things  which  I can  trace  to  no  ear- 
ly experience,  to  the  influence  of  no  lit- 
erature, and  to  no  possible  source,  in  fact, 
but  that  of  inherited  disposition. 

The  sentiment  I refer  to  is  this:  what- 
ever has  belonged  to  or  has  been  used  by 
any  person  seems  to  me  to  have  received 
some  special  quality,  which,  though  often 
invisible  and  still  oftener  indefinable, 
still  exists  in  a more  or  less  strong  de- 
gree according  to  the  amount  of  the  im- 
pressionable power,  if  I may  call  it  so, 
which  distinguished  the  possessor.  I am 
aware  that  this  sentiment  may  be  stig- 
matized as  of  the  school  girl  order;  that 
it  is,  indeed,  of  the  same  kind  and  class 
with  that  which  leads  an  otherwise  hon- 
est person  to  steal  a rag  from  a famous 
battle  flag,  a leaf  from  a historical  laurel 
wreath,  or  even  to  cut  a signature  or  a 
title-page  from  a precious  volume;  but 
with  me  the  feeling  has  never  taken  this 
turn,  else  I should  never  have  confessed 
to  the  possession  of  it.  Whatever  may 
be  said  or  believed,  however,  I must  refer 
to  it  in  more  or  less  comprehensible 
terms,  because  it  may  explain  the  condi- 
tions, although  it  will  not  unveil  the 
causes,  of  the  incidents  I am  about  to  de- 
scribe with  all  honesty  and  frankness. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  I made  my 
first  visit  to  Rome,  long  before  it  became 
the  centre  of  the  commercial  and  politi- 
cal activity  of  Italy,  and  while  it  was  yet 


unspoiled  for  the  antiquarian,  the  stu- 
dent, the  artist,  and  the  traveller.  Never 
shall  I forget  the  first  few  hours  I spent 
wandering  aimlessly  through  the  streets, 
so  far  as  I then  knew  a total  stranger  in 
the  city,  with  no  distinct  plan  of  remain- 
ing there,  and  with  only  the  slight  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  place  that 
one  gains  from  the  ordinary  travellers’ 
descriptions.  The  streets,  the  houses,  the 
people,  the  strange  sounds  and  stranger 
sights,  the  life  so  entirely  different  from 
what  I had  hitherto  seen,  all  this  inter- 
ested me  greatly.  Far  more  powerful 
and  far  more  vivid  and  lasting,  however, 
was  the  impression  of  an  inconceivable 
number  of  presences — I hesitate  to  call 
them  spirits — not  visible,  of  course,  nor 
tangible,  but  still  oppressing  me  mental- 
ly and  morally,  exactly  the  same  as  my 
physical  self  is  often  crushed  and  over- 
powered in  a great  assembly  of  people. 
I walked  about,  visited  the  cafes  and  con- 
cert halls,  and  tried  in  various  wavs  to 
shake  off  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
ghostly  company,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
and  went  to  my  lodgings  much  depressed 
and  nervous.  I took  my  note-book,  and 
wrote  in  it:  “ Rome  has  been  too  much 
liv-d  in.  Among  the  multitude  of  the 
dead  there  is  no  room  for  the  living.” 
It  seemed  then  a foolish  memorandum 
to  write,  and  now,  as  I look  at  the 
half-effaced  pencil  lines,  I wonder  why  I 
was  not  ashamed  to  write  it.  Yet  there 
it  is  before  me,  a witness  to  my  sensa- 
tions at  the  time,  and  the  scrawl  has  even 
now  the  power  to  bring  up  to  me  an  un- 
pleasantly vivid  memory  of  that  first 
evening  in  Rome. 

After  a few  days  passed  in  visiting  the 
galleries  and  the  regular  sights  of  the 
town,  I began  to  look  for  a studio  and 
an  apartment,  and  finally  found  one  in 
the  upper  story  of  a house  on  the  Via  di 
Ripetta.  Before  moving  into  the  studio, 
I met  an  old  friend  and  fellow-artist,  and 
as  there  was  room  enough  for  two,  glad- 
ly took  him  in  with  me. 

The  studio,  with  apartment,  in  the  Via 
di  Ripetta  was  by  no  means  unattrac- 
tive. It  was  large,  well  lighted,  com- 
fortably and  abundantly  furnished.  It 
was,  as  I have  said,  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  the  studio  overlooked  the  Tiber, 
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and  the  sitting-room  and  double-bedded 
sleeping-room  fronted  the  street.  The 
large  studio  window  was  placed  rather 
high  up,  so  that  the  entrance  door — a 
wide,  heavy  affair,  with  large  hinges  and 
immense  complicated  lock  and  a 44  judas” 
— opened  from  the  obscurity  of  the  hall 
directly  under  the  large  window  into  the 
full  light  of  the  studio.  The  roof  of  the 
house  slanted  from  back  to  front,  so  that 
the  two  rooms  were  lower  studded  than 
the  studio,  and  an  empty  space  or  low 
attic  opening  into  the  studio  above  them 
was  partly  concealed  by  an  ample  and 
ragged  curtain.  The  fireplace  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  left  wall  as  you  entered 
the  studio;  the  door  into  the  sitting-room 
was  in  the  further  right-hand  corner,  and 
the  bedroom  was  entered  by  a door  on 
the  right-hand  wall  of  the  sitting-room, 
so  that  the  bedroom  formed  a wing  of 
the  studio  and  sitting-room,  and  from  the 
former,  looking  through  two  doors,  the 
bedroom  window  and  part  of  the  street 
wall  could  he  seen.  Both  the  beds  were 
hidden  from  sight  of  any  one  in  the  stu- 
dio, even  when  the  doors  were  open. 

The  apartment  was  furnished  in  a way 
which  denoted  a certain  amount  of  lib- 
erality, but  everything  was  faded  and 
worn,  though  not  actually  shabby  or 
dirty.  The  carpets  were  threadbare,  the 
damask-covered  sofa  and  fchairs  showed 
marks  of  the  springs,  and  the  gimp  - as 
fringed  and  torn  off  in  places.  The  beds 
were  not  mates;  the  basin  and  ewer  were 
of  different  patterns;  the  few  pictures  on 
the  wall  were,  like  everything  else  in  the 
place,  curiously  gray  and  dusty-looking, 
as  if  they  had  been  shut  up  in  the  dark- 
ened rooms  for  a generation.  Beyond 
the  fireplace  in  the  studio,  the  corner  of 
the  room  was  partitioned  off  by  a dingy 
screen,  six  feet  high  or  more,  fixed  to  the 
floor  for  the  space  of  two  yards,  with  one 
wing  which  shut  like  a door,  enclosing  a 
small  space  fitted  up  like  a miniature 
scullery,  with  a curious  and  elaborate 
collection  of  pots  and  pans  and  kitchen 
utensils,  all  hung  in  orderly  rows,  but 
every  article  with  marks  of  service  on  it, 
and  more  recent  and  obtrusive  trace  of 
long  disuse. 

In  one  of  the  first  days  of  my  search 
for  a studio  I had  found  and  inspected 
this  very  place,  but  it  had  given  me  such 
a disagreeable  feeling — it  had  seemed  so 
worn  out,  so  full  of  relics  of  other  people 
—that  I could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 


take  it.  After  a thorough  search  and 
diligent  inquiry,  however,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
other  place  in  Rome  at  that  busy  season 
where  I could  set  up  my  easel,  and  after 
having  the  place  recommended  to  me  by 
all  the  artists  I called  upon  as  a well- 
known  and  useful  studio,  and  a great 
find  at  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  I took 
a lease  of  the  place  for  four  months. 

My  friend  and  I moved  in  at  the  same 
time,  and  I will  not  deny  that  I planned 
to  be  supported  by  the  presence  of  my 
friend  at  the  moment  of  taking  posses- 
sion. When  we  arrived  and  had  our 
traps  all  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the 
studio,  there  came  over  the  spirits  of  us 
both  a strange  gloom,  which  the  bustle 
and  confusion  of  settling  did  not  in  the 
least  dispel.  It  was  nearly  dark  that 
winter  afternoon  before  we  had  finished 
unpacking, and  the  street  lights  were  burn- 
ing before  we  reached  the  little  restaurant 
in  the  Via  Quattro  Fontane,  where  we 
proposed  to  take  our  meals.  There  was 
a cheerful  company  of  artists  and  archi- 
tects assembled  there  that  evening,  and 
we  sat  over  our  wine  long  after  dinner. 
When  the  jolly  party  at  last  dispersed,  it 
was  well  past  midnight. 

How  gloomy  the  outer  portal  of  the 
high  building  looked  as  we  crossed  the 
dimly  lighted  street  and  pushed  open  the 
black  door!  A musty,  damp  smell,  like 
the  atmosphere  of  the  catacombs,  met  us 
as  we  entered.  Our  footsteps  echoed 
loud  and  hollow  in  the  empty  corridor, 
and  the  large  wax  match  I struck  as  we 
came  in  gave  but  a flickering  light,  which 
dimly  shadowed  the  outline  of  the  stone 
stairway,  and  threw  the  rest  of  the  corri- 
dor into  a deep  and  mysterious  gloom. 
We  tramped  up  the  five  long  flights  of 
stone  stairs  without  a word,  the  echo  of 
our  footsteps  sounding  louder  and  loud- 
er, and  the  murky  space  behind  us  deep- 
ening into  the  damp  darkness  of  a cavern. 
At  last,  after  what  seemed  an  intermina- 
ble climb,  we  came  to  the  studio  entrance. 
I put  the  large  key  in  the  lock,  turned  it, 
and  pushed  open  the  door.  A strong 
draught,  like  the  lifeless  breath  from  the 
mouth  of  a tunnel,  extinguished  the 
match  and  left  us  in  darkness.  I hesi- 
tated an  instant,  instinctively  dreading 
to  enter,  and  then  went  in,  followed  by 
my  friend,  who  closed  the  door  behind 
us.  The  heavy  hinges  creaked,  the  door 
shut  into  the  jambs  with  a solid  thud, 
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the  lock  sprang  into  place  with  a sharp 
click,  and  a noise  like  the  clanging  of 
a prison  gate  resounded  and  re-echoed 
through  the  corridor  and  through  the 
spacious  studio.  I felt  as  if  we  were 
shut  in  from  the  whole  world. 

Lighting  all  the  candles  at  hand  and 
stirring  up  the  fire,  we  endeavored  to 
make  the  studio  look  cheerful,  and  neither 
of  us  being  inclined  to  go  to  bed,  we  sat 
for  a long  time  talking  and  smoking. 
But  even  the  bright  lire  and  the  soothing 
tobacco  smoke  did  not  wholly  dispel  the 
gloom  of  the  place,  and  when  we  finally 
carried  the  candles  into  the  bedroom,  I 
felt  a vague  sense  of  dismal  anticipation 
and  apprehension.  We  left  both  doors 
open,  so  that  the  light  from  our  room 
streamed  across  the  corner  of  the  sitting- 
room,  and  threw  a great  square  of  strong 
reflection  on  the  studio  carpet.  While 
undressing,  I found  that  I had  left  my 
match-box  on  the  studio  table,  and  thought 
I would  return  for  it.  I remember  now 
what  a mental  struggle  I went  through 
before  I made  up  my  mind  to  go  without 
a candle.  I glanced  at  my  friend’s  face, 
partly  to  see  if  he  noticed  any  indication 
of  nervousness  in  my  expression,  and 
partly  because  I was  conscious  of  a kind 
of  psychological  sympathy  between  us. 
But  fear  that  he  would  laugh  at  me 
made  me  effectually  conceal  my  feelings, 
and  I went  out  of  the  room  without 
speaking.  As  I walked  across  the  non- 
resonant, carpeted  stone  floor  I had  the 
most  curious  set  of  sensations  I have  ever 
experienced.  At  nearly  every  step  I took 
I came  into  a different  stratum  or  perpen- 
dicular layer  of  air.  First  it  was  cool  to 
my  face,  then  warm,  then  chill  again, 
and  again  wrarm.  Thinking  to  calm  my 
nervous  excitement,  I stood  still  and 
looked  around  me.  The  great  window 
above  my  head  dimly  transmitted  the  sky 
reflection,  but  threw  little  light  into  the 
studio.  The  folds  of  the  curtain  over 
the  open  space  above  the  sitting-room 
appeared  to  wave  slightly  in  the  uncer- 
tain light,,  and  the  easels  and  lay-figure 
stood  gaunt  and  ghostly  along  the  fur- 
ther wall.  I waited  there  and  reasoned 
with  myself,  arguing  that  there  was  no 
possible  cause  for  fear,  that  a strong  man 
ought  to  control  his  nerves,  that  it  was 
silly  at  my  time  of  life  to  begin  to  be 
afraid  of  the  dark,  but  I could  not  get 
rid  of  the  sensation.  As  I went  back  to 
the  bedroom  I experienced  the  same  suc- 


cession of  physical  shocks;  but  whether 
they  followed  each  other  in  the  same 
order  or  not  I was  unable  to  determine. 

It  was  some  time  before  I could  get  to 
sleep,  and  I opened  my  eyes  once  or 
twice  before  I lost  consciousness.  From 
the  bedroom  window  there  was  a dim, 
very  dim  light  on  the  lace  curtains,  but 
the  window  itself  was  visible  as  a square 
mass,  and  did  not  appear  to  illuminate 
the  room  in  the  least.  Suddenly,  after  a 
dreamless  sleep  of  some  duration,  I aw- oke 
as  completely  as  if  I had  been  startled  by 
a loud  noise.  The  lace  curtains  were 
now  quite  brilliantly  lighted  from  some- 
where, I could  not  tell  where,  but  the 
window  itself  seemed  to  be  as  little  lumi- 
nous as  when  I went  to  sleep.  Without 
moving  my  head,  I turned  my  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  studio,  and  could  see 
the  open  door  as  a dark  patch  in  the 
gray  wall,  but  nothing  more.  Then,  as  I 
was  looking  again  at  the  curious  illumi- 
nation of  the  curtains,  a moving  mass 
came  into  the  angle  of  my  vision  out  of 
the  corner  of  the  room  near  the  head  of 
the  bed,  and  passed  slowly  into  full  view 
between  me  and  the  curtain.  It  was  un- 
mistakably the  figure  of  a man,  not  un- 
like that  of  the  better  type  of  Italian, 
and  was  dressed  in  the  commonly  worn 
soft  hat  and  ample  cloak.  His  profile 
came  out  clearly  against  the  light  back- 
ground of  the  lace  curtain,  and  showed 
him  to  be  a man  of  considerable  refine- 
ment of  feature.  He  did  not  make  an 
actually  solid  black  silhouette  against  the 
light,  neither  was  the  figure  translucent, 
but  was  rather  like  au  object  seen  through 
a vapor  or  through  a sheet  of  thin  ground 
glass. 

I tried  to  raise  my  head,  but  my  nerve 
force  seemed  suddenly  to  fail  me,  and 
while  I was  wondering  at  my  powerlcss- 
ness,  and  reasoning  at  the  same  time  that 
it  must  be  a nightmare,  the  figure  had 
moved  slowly  across  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow, and  out  through  the  open  door  into 
the  studio. 

I listened  breathlessly,  but  not  a sound 
did  I hear  from  the  next  room.  I pinched 
myself,  opened  and  shut  my  eyes,  and 
noticed  that  the  breathing  of  my  room- 
mate wras  irregular,  and  unlike  that  of  a 
sleeping  man.  I am  unable  to  under- 
stand why  I did  not  sit  up  or  turn  over 
or  speak  to  my  friend  to  find  out  if  he 
was  awake.  I was  fully  conscious  that 
I ought  to  do  this,  but  something,  I knowT 
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not  what,  forced  me  to  lie  perfectly  mo- 
tionless watching  the  window.  I heard 
my  roommate  breathing,  opened  and  shut 
my  eyes,  and  was  certain,  indeed,  that  I 
was  really  awake.  As  I reasoned  on  the 
phenomenon,  and  came  naturally  to  the 
unwilling  conclusion  that  my  hallucina- 
tion was  probably  premonitory  of  malaria, 
my  nerves  grew  quiet,  I began  to  think 
less  intensely,  and  then  I fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  I awoke  with  a feel- 
ing of  disagreeable  anticipation.  I was 
loath  to  rise,  even  though  the  warm  Ital- 
ian sunlight  was  pouring  into  the  room 
and  gilding  the  dingy  interior  with  brill- 
iant reflections.  In  spite  of  this  cheer- 
ing  glow  of  sunshine,  the  rooms  still  had 
the  same  dead  and  uninhabited  appear- 
ance, and  the  presence  of  my  friend,  a 
vigorous  and  practical  man,  seemed  to 
bring  no  recognizable  vitality  or  human 
element  to  counteract  the  oppressiveness 
of  the  place.  Every  detail  of  my  waking 
dream  or  hallucination  of  the  night  be- 
fore was  perfectly  fresh  in  my  mind,  and 
the  sense  of  apprehension  was  still  strong 
upon  me. 

The  distracting  operations  of  settling 
the  studio,  and  the  frequent  excursions  to 
neighboring  shops  to  buy  articles  neces- 
sary to  our  meagre  housekeeping,  did 
much  toward  taking  my  mind  off  the  in- 
cident of  the  night,  but  every  time  I en- 
tered the  sitting-room  or  the  bedroom  it 
all  came  up  to  me  with  a vividness  that 
made  my  nerves  quiver.  We  explored 
all  the  corners  and  cupboards  of  the  place. 
We  even  crawled  up  over  the  sitting- 
room  behind  the  dingy  curtain,  where  a 
large  quantity  of  disused  frames  and  old 
stretchers  were  packed  away.  We  fa- 
miliarized ourselves,  in  fact,  with  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  each  room;  moved 
the  furniture  about  in  a different  order; 
hung  up  draperies  and  sketches,  and  in 
many  ways  changed  the  character  of  the 
interior.  The  faded,  weary-looking  wid- 
ow from  whom  I lired  the  place,  and 
who  took  care  of  the  rooms,  carried  away 
to  her  own  apartment  many  of  the  most 
obnoxious  trifles  which  encumbered  the 
small  tables,  the  etagere,  and  the  wall 
spaces.  She  sighed  a great  deal  as  we 
were  making  the  rapid  changes  to  suit 
our  own  taste,  but  made  no  objection,  and 
we  naturally  thought  it  was  the  regular 
custom  of  every  new  occupant  to  turn  the 
place  upside  down. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I was  alone  in 


the  studio  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  sat 
by  the  fire  trying  to  read.  The  daylight 
was  not  gone,  and  the  rumble  of  the  busy 
street  came  plainly  to  my  ears.  I say 
“trying  to  read,1’  for  I found  reading 
quite  impossible.  The  moment  I began 
to  fix  my  attention  on  the  page,  I had  a 
very  powerful  feeling  that  some  one  was 
looking  over  my  shoulder.  Do  what  I 
would,  I could  not  conquer  the  unreason- 
able sensation.  Finally,  after  starting 
up  and  looking  about  me  a dozen  times, 

I threw  down  the  book  and  went  out. 
When  I returned,  after  an  hour  in  the 
open  air,  I found  my  friend  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  studio  with  open  doors 
and  two  guttering  candles  alight. 

“ It's  a curious  thing,”  he  said,  “ I can't 
read  this  book.  I have  been  trying  to 
put  my  mind  on  it  a whole  half-hour, 
and  I can’t  do  it.  I always  thought  I 
could  get  interested  in  Gaborieau  in  a 
moment  under  any  circumstances.  ” 

“ I went  out  to  walk  because  I couldn’t 
manage  to  read,”  I replied,  and  the  con- 
versation ended. 

We  went  to  the  theatre  that  evening, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Cafe  Greco,  where 
we  talked  art  in  half  a dozen  languages 
until  midnight,  and  then  came  home. 
Our  entrance  to  the  house  and  the  studio 
was  much  the  same  as  on  the  previous 
night,  and  we  went  to  bed  without  a 
word.  My  mind  naturally  reverted  to 
the  experience  of  the  night  before,  and  I 
lay  there  for  a long  time  with  my  eyes 
open,  making  a strong  effort  of  the  im- 
agination to  account  for  the  vision  by  the 
dim  shapes  of  the  furniture,  the  lace  cur- 
tains, and  the  suggestive  and  shadowy 
perspective.  But,  although  the  interior 
was  weird  enough,  by  reason  of  the  dingy 
hangings  and  the  diffused  light,  I was 
unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  illusion 
to  any  object  within  the  range  of  my 
vision,  or  to  account  for  the  strange  il- 
lumination which  had  startled  me.  I went 
to  sleep  thinking  of  other  things,  and  with 
my  nerves  comparatively  quiet. 

Some  time  in  the  early  morning,  about 
three  o’clock,  as  near  as  I could  judge,  I 
slowly  awoke,  and  saw  the  lace  curtains 
illuminated  as  before.  I found  myself 
in  an  expectant  frame  of  mind,  neither 
calm  nor  excited,  but  rather  in  that  con  - 
dition of  philosophical  quiet  which  best 
prepared  me  for  an  investigation  of  the 
phenomenon  which  I confidently  expect- 
ed to  witness.  Perhaps  this  is  assuming 
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too  eagerly  the  position  of  a philosopher, 
but  I am  certain  no  element  of  fear  dis- 
turbed my  reason,  that  I was  neither 
startled  nor  surprised  at  awakening  as  I 
did,  and  that  my  mind  was  active  and 
undoubtedly  prepared  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  mystery. 

I was  therefore  not  at  all  shocked  to 
observe  the  same  shape  come  first  into 
the  angle  of  my  eye,  and  then  into  the 
full  range  of  my  vision,  next  appear  as  a 
silhouette  against  the  curtains,  and  final- 
ly lose  itself  in  the  darkness  of  the  door- 
way. During  the  progress  of  the  shape 
across  the  room  I noticed  the  size  and 
general  aspect  of  it  with  keen  attention 
to  detail  and  with  satisfactory  calmness 
of  observation.  It  was  only  after  the 
figure  had  passed  out  of  sight,  and  the 
light  on  the  window  curtains  grew  dim 
again,  much  as  an  electric  light  loses  its 
brilliancy  with  the  diminution  of  the 
strength  of  the  current,  that  it  occurred 
to  me  to  consider  the  fact  that  during 
the  period  of  the  hallucination  I had 
been  utterly  motionless.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  my  being  awake. 
My  friend  in  the  adjoining  bed  was 
breathing  regularly,  the  ticking  of  my 
watch  was  plainly  audible,  and  I could 
feel  my  heart  beating  with  unusual  ra- 
pidity and  vigor. 

The  strange  part  of  the  whole  incident 
was  this  incapacity  of  action,  and  the 
more  I reasoned  about  it  the  more  I was 
mystified  by  the  utter  failure  of  nerve 
force.  Indeed,  while  the  mind  was  ac- 
tively at  work  on  this  problem  the  phys- 
ical torpor  continued,  a languor  not  un- 
like the  incipient  drowsiness  of  anaesthe- 
sia came  gradually  over  me,  and,  though 
mentally  protesting  against  the  helpless 
condition  of  the  body,  and  struggling  to 
keep  awake,  I fell  asleep,  and  did  not  stir 
till  morning. 

With  the  bright  clear  winter's  day  re- 
turned the  doubts  and  disappointments 
of  the  day  before— doubts  of  the  existence 
of  the  phenomenon,  disappointment  at 
the  failure  of  any  solution  of  the  hallu- 
cination. A second  day  in  the  studio  did 
little  toward  dispelling  the  mental  gloom 
which  possessed  us  both,  and  at  night  my 
friend  confessed  that  he  thought  we  must 
have  stumbled  into  a malarial  quarter. 

At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  absolute- 
ly incomprehensible  to  me  how  I could 
have  gone  on  as  I did  from  day  to  day, 
or  rather  from  night  to  night — for  the 


same  hallucination  was  repeated  nightly 
— without  speaking  to  my  friend,  or  at 
least  taking  some  energetic  steps  toward 
an  investigation  of  the  mystery.  But  I 
had  the  same  experience  every  night  for 
fully  a week  before  I really  began  to 
plan  serious  means  of  discovering  wheth- 
er it  was  a hallucination,  a nightmare, 
or  a flesh-and-blood  intruder.  First,  I 
had  some  curiosity  each  night  to  see 
whether  there  would  be  a repetition  of 
the  incident.  Second,  I was  eager  to 
note  any  physical  or  mental  symptom 
which  would  serve  as  a clew  to  the  mys- 
tery. Pride,  or  some  other  equally  au- 
thoritative sentiment,  continued  to  keep 
me  from  disclosing  my  secret  to  my 
friend,  although  I was  on  the  point  of 
doing  so  on  several  occasions.  My  first 
plan  was  to  keep  a candle  burning  all 
night,  but  I could  invent  no  plausible  ex- 
cuse to  my  comrade  for  this  action. 
Next  I proposed  to  shut  the  bedroom 
door,  and  on  speaking  of  it  to  my  friend, 
he  strongly  objected  on  the  ground  of 
the  lack  of  ventilation,  and  was  not  will- 
ing to  risk  having  the  window  open  on 
account  of  the  malaria.  After  all,  since 
this  was  an  entirely  personal  matter,  it 
seemed  to  me  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  depend  on  my  own  strength  of  mind 
and  moral  courage  to  solve  this  mystery 
unaided.  I put  my  loaded  revolver  on 
the  table  by  the  bedside,  drew  back  the 
lace  curtain  before  going  to  bed,  and  left 
the  door  only  half  open,  so  I could  not 
see  into  the  studio.  The  night  I made 
these  preparations  I awoke  as  usual,  saw 
the  same  figure,  but,  as  before,  could  not 
move  a hand.  After  it  had  passed  the 
window,  I tried  hard  to  bring  myself  to 
take  my  revolver,  and  find  out  whether  I 
had  to  deal  with  a man  or  a simulacrum. 
But  even  while  I was  arguing  with  my- 
self, and  trying  to  find  out  why  I ^>uld 
not  move,  sleep  came  upon  me  before  I 
had  carried  out  my  purposed  action. 

The  shock  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  vision  had  been  nearly  overbalanced 
by  my  eagerness  to  investigate,  and  my 
intense  interest  in  the  novel  condition  of 
mind  or  body  which  made  such  an  ex- 
perience possible.  But  after  the  utter 
failure  of  all  my  schemes  and  the  col- 
lapse of  my  theories  as  to  evident  causes 
6f  the  phenomenon,  I began  to  be  har- 
assed and  worried,  almost  unconsciously 
at  first,  by  the  ever-present  thought,  the 
daily  anticipation,  and  the  increasing 
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dread  of  the  hallucination.  The  self- 
confidence  that  first  supported  me  in  my 
nightly  encounter  diminished  on  each 
occasion,  and  the  curiosity  which  stimu- 
lated me  to  the  study  of  the  phenomenon 
rapidly  gave  way  to  the  sentiment  akin 
to  terror  when  I proved  myself  incapable 
of  grappling  with  the  mystery. 

The  natural  result  of  this  preoccupa- 
tion was  inability  to  work  and  little  in- 
terest in  recreation,  and  as  the  long 
weeks  wore  away  I grew  morose,  mor- 
bid, and  hypochondriacal.  The  pride 
which  kept  me  from  sharing  my  secret 
with  my  friend  also  held  me  at  my  post 
and  nerved  me  to  endure  the  torment  in 
the  rapidly  diminishing  hope  of  finally 
exorcising  the  spectre  or  recovering  my 
usual  healthy  tone  of  mind.  The  diffi- 
culty of  my  position  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  apparition  failed  to  ap- 
pear occasionally,  and  while  I welcomed 
each  failure  as  a sign  that  the  visits  were 
to  cease,  they  continued  spasmodically 
for  weeks,  and  I was  still  as  far  away 
from  the  interpretation  of  the  problem  as 
ever.  Once  I sought  medical  advice,  but 
the  doctor  could  discover  nothing  wrong 
with  me  except  what  might  be  caused  by 
tobacco,  and,  following  his  advice,  I left 
off  smoking.  He  said  I had  no  malaria; 
that  I needed  more  exercise,  perhaps ; but 
he  could  not  account  for  my  insomnia, 
for  I,  like  most  patients,  had  concealed 
the  vital  facts  in  my  case,  and  had  com- 
plained of  insomnia  as  the  cause  of  my 
anxiety  about  my  health. 

The  approach  of  spring  tempted  me  out 
of  doors,  and  in  the  warm  villa  gardens 
and  the  sun-bathed  Campagna  I could 
sometimes  forget  the  nightmare  that 
haunted  me.  This  was  not  often  possible 
unless  I was  in  the  company  of  cheerful 
companions,  and  I grew  to  dread  the  hour 
when  I was  to  return  to  the  studio  after 
an  excursion  into  the  country  among  the 
soothing  signs  of  returning  summer.  To 
shut  the  clanging  door  of  the  studio  was 
to  place  an  impenetrable  barrier  between 
me  and  the  outside  world,  and  the  loneli- 
ness of  that  interior  seemed  to  be  only  in- 
tensified by  the  presence  of  my  compan- 
ion, who  was  apparently  as  much  depress- 
ed in  spirits  as  myself. 

We  made  various  attempts  at  the  enter- 
tainment of  friends,  but  they  all  lacked  that 
clement  of  spontaneous  fun  which  makes 
such  occasions  successful,  and  we  gave  it 
up.  On  pleasant  days  we  threw  open  the 
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windows  on  the  street  to  let  in  the  warm 
air  and  sunshine,  but  this  did  not  seem  to 
drive  away  the  musty  odors  of  the  interior. 

We  were  much  too  high  up  to  feel  any 
neighborly  proximity  to  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  The  chimney- 
pots and  irregular  roofs  below  and  be- 
yond were  not  very  cheerful  objects  in 
the  view,  and  the  landlady,  who,  as  far  as 
we  knew,  was  the  only  oth^r  occupant  of 
the  upper  story,  did  not  give  us  a great 
sense  of  companionship.  Never  once  did 
I enter  the  studio  without  feeling  the 
same  curious  sensation  of  alternate  warm 
and  cool  strata  of  air.  Never  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  did  I succeed  in  reading  a 
book  or  a newspaper,  however  interesting 
it  might  be.  We  frequently  had  two 
models  at  a time,  and  both  my  friend  and 
myself  made  several  beginnings  of  pic- 
tures, but  neither  of  us  carried  the  work 
very  far. 

On  one  occasion  a significant  remark 
was  made  by  a lady  friend  who  came  to 
call.  She  will  undoubtedly  remember 
now  when  she  reads  these  lines  that  she 
said,  on  leaving  the  studio:  “This  is  a cu- 
riously draughty  place.  I feel  as  if  it 
had  been  blowing  hot  and  cold  on  me 
all  the  time  I have  been  here,  and  yet 
you  have  no  windows  open.” 

At  another  time  my  comrade  burst  out 
as  I was  going  away  one  evening  about 
eleven  o’clock  to  a reception  at  one  of 
the  palaces:  “I  wish  you  wouldn’t  go 
in  for  society  so  much.  I can’t  go  to 
the  cafe;  all  the  fellows  go  home  about 
this  time  of  the  evening.  I don’t  like  to 
stay  here  in  this  dismal  hole  all  cooped 
up  by  myself.  I can’t  read,  I can’t  sleep, 
and  I can’t  think.” 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a little 
queer  for  him  to  object  to  being  left  alone, 
unless  he,  like  myself,  had  some  disagree- 
able experiences  there,  and  I remembered 
that  he  had  usually  gone  out  when  I had, 
and  was  seldom,  if  ever,  alone  in  the  studio 
when  I returned.  His  tone  was  so  peevish 
and  impatient  that  I thought  discussion 
was  injudicious,  and  simply  replied,  “Oil, 
you’re  bilious;  I’ll  be  home  early,”  and 
went  away.  I have  often  thought  since 
that  it  was  the  one  occasion  when  I could 
have  easily  broached  the  subject  of  my 
mental  trouble,  and  I have  always  re- 
gretted I did  not  do  so. 

Matters  were  brought  to  a climax  in 
this  way:  My  friend  was  summoned  to 
America  by  telegraph  a little  more  than 
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two  months,  after  we  took  the  studio,  and  surroinhlings;  I lmaf. fly packed  .a travel 
Jeff  rut?  at  a tiny  * notice  The  amount  ling -bug  and  my  rofoi^bax,  loading*  all 
and  Iriml  of  mornl . '%  had  ty  ^urrv  in  tin?  wurclrivbes  Q%i$\ 

loon  up  before  3 could  fo  iiw?  ulrme  Use-  bureau  d ram* r»<  .told  the  huidludy  I 
tin-  first  evening'  •affer  my  comrade  left  should  return  in  :i  week  or  two,  wml  paid 
me  yah  heritor  :i^^vri>4ifel«^r  eff  tlbto 

who  L^ye  undergone  sotikj  similar  tory  ; .vimer.  Tim  last  thin#  I did  h*  mhc 
tun*.  it  v;m  not  like-  the  bracing  'up  & iny  l-ra veJ iinj? -cup  which  Lung  hear  the 
■.iiian  goes  through  when  he  Las  to  face  .head  of  my  bed.  A break  'in  the  .waii- 
Niftic  ifumiiicmi  known  danger;  but  to  paper  showed  thfif  there  was  a small  door 
of  o,  more  subtle  a ml  complex  kind,-  here,  Pulling  the  knob  wliichhad  held 
‘'There  is  nothing  to  fcarT*  1 kept  say-  my  rap,  she  d<»r  \rnk  n>Mhl$  opened, 
mg  to  myself,  and  yet  I could  not  shake  and  ffisidAsed  ix  sum!  I \wh*  in  the  wall, 
off  a nameless  dread.  ” You  are  iu  you?'  ’Leaning'  against  the  back  pi  the  niche 
right  mind  and  have-  all  your  senses/’  Y . was  a small  criuihx  with  a rude  figure 
coulTnually  argued,  ‘ for  you  .and:'  of  Christ,  and  suspended  from  the  neck 
hear  and  it&soii.  .clearly  enough..-  It  is  & of  the  image  by  a small  cord  w&s  a od- 
hriyf  tuillucinutiivn.  ami  yon  von  compter  angular  object  covered  with  faded.  edoth. 

. fhr  nventa]  weaklier  which  causes  it  by  While  I yg$$  ex  a mining  with  some  in* 
persisieuir  strength  of  will.  .If  it  he  a terest  the  hiding^ds^^  relief  thfe 

shmdu<*nnn.  you  cu*  a practical  man,  with  landlady  entered, 
good  physical  fag^lth  atid  iiountl  enough  :y‘i:WW  ark  these  t' 1 1 .nAked, 
reasoning  powers  ought  to  in  instigate  it  :vOhtrigm>em,T  she  said,  ha  If  sobbing 
to  tin.-  beri  of  your  tti>>IHy.T  In  thb  way  re*  she  spoke  ’ Those  avis  relies  of  my 
I ^ndca-mred  in  rmrve  rnyseJ/  up,  Hud  poi$?  Irnnhand.  He  Yms  sjj  Artist  liku 
Wynl-'hoit^*.  laUx  kS  ns.ra'i  The  regular  yvmrMf,  sign. ore*  IT*  w<.s-*he  was— ill, 
incident  of  ihe  i sight  occurred  t fbjt  v&ry ' HI— >arid  fh  tunid  n-s  #611  ash  body, 
keenly  the  Joss  of  my  friend‘d  eomp&mom  mgpdv^  Yirgift  rest 

ship,  ami  suffered  Hceordingly.,  hut  in  the  hip  soul  r He  hated  the  crucifix,  he  hated 
morning  I was  no  nearer  to  the  solution  the  scapular,  he  haled  the  priests.  Si- 
of  the  mystery  than  ! was  before.  guoro,  he  - he  died  vnthnul  the  saevu- 

For  fire  tpHtirih^,  nights  Aid  I m0^t,  find  ^Ut*j^d  ihe  Ifoly  Wfitpr,  I 

fo  up  to  that-' room  ^ilo.ue,  and.  with,  no  hare  iicvfir  danxl  to  touch  those  relics, 
suund  of  human  -prtn : .unity  t*>  ♦ iieer  ine  rignoie.  But  lie  wtu>  u good  rnari,  and 
or  to  break  ih^  the  be^t  of  .h;tiijl>aiHls..;>r  and  She  bxiried  • : 

solitude.  I endured  the  wme  vx her  face  in.  her  hands. 

At  last  I could  befir  il  mb  loikge^  gud  I tools;  the  first  train  for  Naples;  mid 
dciermiacd  to  luivo  a change  of  uir  vtml  hate  never  been  in  Rome  since. 

A WALK  IN  TUIH>It  LONDON, 

it  fcESA*T.i  • V .-^^v 

;-  Jphu  -^p\?  hirh^olf  iu  the  flesh,  and  to 
<!rmver8^ with  him.  atfid 
fit  fhk  streets  df  the  yity  wlu^e  hi^io^y 
add  4/rigth  by  kf>p^  l>bttt4i:thfin  my  man  . 
of  his(  age.  or  rir  phg  tvm«  (b^t  1»a;%  - / 

followed  him.  It  is  cimuuou  wough  for* ./ 

I m;w..  iy\  li  v p iwi-.ori'g;  pobfeifiiy  to  Apeak 
to  tivWo  au^  etnfn^V  idem  snA 
Ui6hi;  'hhf;for  matt  to  rfi* 

a U*ii.u'g;y.if  yarge  :y0;»rirehcc<,.  At 
anbtlVar  limft  U»if  and  manner  of  slip- 

Tiir.cs  srxes,  6rru.EnflBf»r.v  ping  tmdamnk  up  thf  ringing  grooves 

of  chance  may  he  explained  for  the  bene- 

IT  was y>h  ihv ^ ifiornirtg^  of  ^ June  the  23ii^  ^.fft  oF  Tdh^i^  A’For.rfcii^Viiiu^hm^  . the'  urn-*' 

in  Ihe  ycHr  of , eratn*.  six leen  icundro^l  porta Hr  ching  ks  thuHctua)  fact, 
and  three  that  I wus  firivileged  to  behold  I found  the  veucrnblt?  tiutiquary  ixiiiis 
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lodging.  He  lived— it  was  the  year  be- 
fore he  died — with  his  old  wife,  a child- 
less pair,  in  a house  over  against  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  iu  the 
street  called  St.  Mary  Axe.  The  house 
itself  was  modest,  containing  two  or  three 
rooms  on  the  ground -floor  and  one  large 
room — or  solar,  as  it  would  have  been 
called  in  olden  time— above.  There  was 
a garden  at  the  back,  and  behind  the  gar- 
den stood  the  ruins  of  St.  Helen’s  Nun- 
nery,with  the  grounds  and  gardeiis  of  that 
once  famous  house,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Leather-sellers’  Company.  This 
open  space  afforded  freedom  aud  sweet- 
ness for  the  air,  which  doubtless  conduced 
to  the  antiquary’s  length  of  days.  Outside 
the  door  I found,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair, 
Mistress  Stow,  an  ancient  dame.  She  had 
knitting  in  her  lap,  and  she  was  fast 
asleep,  the  day  being  fine  and  warm,  with 
a hot  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  a soft  wind 
from  the  south.  Without  waking  her, 
therefore,  I passed  within,  and  mounting 
a steep,  narrow  stair,  found  myself  in  the 
library  and  in  the  presence  of  John  Stow 
himself.  The  place  was  a long  room, 
lofty  in  the  middle,  but  with  sloping 
sides.  It  was  lit  by  two  dormer-windows; 
neither  carpet  nor  arras  nor  hangings  of 
* any  kind  adorned  the  room,  which  was 
filled,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  turn  about 
in  it,  with  books,  papers,  parchments,  and 
rolls.  They  lay  piled  on  the  floor;  they 
stood  in  lines  and  columns  against  the 
walls;  they  were  heaped  upon  the  table; 
they  lay  at  the  right  hand  of  the  chair 
ready  for  use ; they  were  everywhere.  I 
observed,  too,  that  they  were  not  such 
books  as  may  be  seen  in  a great  man’s  li- 
brary, bound,  after  the  Italian  fashion, 
with  costly  leather,  gilt  letters,  golden 
clasps,  and  silken  strings.  Not  so.  These 
books  were  old  folios  for  the  most  part; 
the  backs  were  broken ; the  leaves,  when 
any  lay  open,  were  discolored;  many  of 
them  were  in  the  Gothic  black-letter.  On 
the  table  were  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and 
in  the  straight-backed  arm-chair  sat  the 
old  mail  himself,  pen  in  hand,  laboriously 
bending  over  a huge  tome,  from  which  he 
was  making  extracts.  He  wore  a black 
silk  cap;  his  long  white  hair  fell  down 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  casements  of 
the  wiudows  stood  wide  open, and  through 
one  of  them,  which  looked  to  the  south, 
the  summer  sunshine  poured  warm  and 
bright  upon  the  old  scholar’s  head,  and 
upon  the  table  at  which  he  sat. 
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When  I entered  the  room  he  looked  up, 
rose,  and  bowed  courteously.  His  figure 
was  tall  and  spare;  his  shoulders  were 
rounded  by  much  bending  over  books; 
his  face  was  scored  with  the  lines  aud 
wrinkles  of  old  age;  his  eyes  were  clear 
and  keen;  his  look  was  kindly;  his 
speech  was  soft  and  gentle. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  “you  are  welcome.  I 
had  never  expected  or  looked  to  converse 
in  the  flesh,  or  in  the  spirit — I know  not 
which  this  visit  may  be  called — with  one 
from  after -generations;  from  our  chil- 
dren’s grandchildren.  May  I ask  to  which 
generation—” 

“I  belong  to  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.” 

“It  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  to 
come.  Bones  a’ me!  Wonderful!  Ten 
generations!  I take  this  visit,  sir,  as  an 
encouragement,  even  a special  mark  of 
favor  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  Lord,  to 
show  His  servant  that  his  work  will  not 
be  forgotten.” 

“Forgotten ? Nay,  Master  Stow,  there 
are  not  many  men  of  your  age  whom  we 
would  not  lose  before  you  are  forgotten. 
Believe  me,  the  Survey  of  John  Stow  will 
last  as  long  as  the  city  itself.” 

“Truly,  sir,” the  old  man  replied.  “My 
sole  pains  add  care  have  ever  been  to 
write  the  truth.  It  is  forty  years— ah ! 
what  a man  was  I at  forty!  what  labors 
could  I then  accomplish  between  up-rising 
and  down-lying!— forty  years,  I say,  since 
I wrote  the  lines, 

‘Of  smooth  and  feathering  speech  remember  to 
take  heed, 

For  truth  in  plain  words  may  be  told;  of  craft 
a lie  hath  need.’ 

Of  craft,”  he  repeated,  “a  lie  hath  need. 

If  the  world  would  consider.  Well,  sir,  I 
am  old,  and  my  friends  are  mostly  dead, 
and  men,  I find,  care  little  for  the  past, 
but  still  regard  the  present  and  push  on 
towards  the  future,  wherein  are  death  and 
the  grave.  And  for  my  poor  services 
the  King  hath  granted-me  letters  patent 
whereby  I am  licensed  to  beg.  I com- 
plain not,  though  for  one  who  is  a Lon- 
don citizen  and  the  son  and  grandson  of 
reputable  citizens,  to  beg  one’s  bread  is  to 
be  bankrupt,  and  of  bankrupts  this  city 
hath  great  scorn.  Yet  I complain  not.” 

“In  so  long  a life,”  I said,  “you  must 
have  many  memories.” 

“So  many,  sir,  that  they  fill  my  mind. 
Often,  as  I sit  here,  whither  cometh  no 
one  now  to  converse  with  me  about  the 
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things  of  old,  my  senses  are  closed  to  the 
present,  and  my  thoughts  carry  me  back 
to  the  old  days.  Why” — his  eyes  looked 
back  as  he  spoke  — “I  remember  King 
Harry  the  Eighth,  the  like  of  whom  for 
masterfulness  this  realm  hath  never  seen. 
Who  but  a strong  man  could  by  his  own 
will  overthrow — yea,  and  tear  up  by  the 
very  foundations — a religion  which  seem- 
ed made  to  endure  forever? 

‘ Sir,”  he  continued,  44  you  are  here, 
whether  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit  I know 
not.  Come  with  me.  Let  me  show  you 
my  city  and  my  people.  In  three  hundred 
years  there  will  be  many  changes  and  the 
sweeping  away  of  many  old  landmarks,  I 
doubt  not.  There  must  be  many  changes 
in  customs  and  usages  and  in  fashions  of 
dress.  Come  with  me.  You  shall  be- 
hold what  is— to  you— the  past.” 

He  put  on  his  cloak — a shabby  cloak  it 
was,  and  too  short  for  his  tall  figure— and 
led  the  way  down  the  narrow  stair  into 
the  street.  He  stepped  out  of  the  house, 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  sniff- 
ing the  air  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
as  if  it  had  been  laden  with  the  perfumes 
of  Araby  the  Blest,  instead  of  the  smell  of 
a glue-making  shop  hard  by. 

44 Ha!”  he  said,  “the  air  of  London  is 
wholesome.  We  have  had  no  plague 
since  the  sweating  sickness,  fifty  years 
ago.”  (There  was  to  be  another  the  year 
after,  but  this  he  could  not  know,  and  it 
was  not  for  me  to  tell  him.)  44  Yet  at 
Iseldon,  hard  by,  fevers  are  again  very 
prevalent,  and  the  falling-sickness  is  re- 
ported from  Westminster.  This,  sir,  is 
the  street  of  St.  Mary  Axe.  It  is  not  one 
of  our  great  streets,  yet  many  worshipful 
men  live  here.  Opposite  is  the  house  of 
one  who  is  worth  four  thousand  pounds 
at  least ; not  a Gresham  or  a Staple,  yet  a 
man  of  substance.”  The  house  was  four 
stories  high,  the  front  of  brick  and  tim- 
ber, the  windows  filled  above  and  below 
with  rich  carvings,  and  having  a high 
gable.  “The  wealth  of  private  citizens 
hath  much  increased.  In  my  youth  there 
were  few  sucli  houses;  now  there  are  a 
dozen  where  formerly  there  was  but  one. 
If  you  go  into  that  house,  sir,  you  will 
find  the  table  plentiful  and  the  wine  good; 
you  will  see  arras  hanging  in  every  cham- 
ber— a painted  cloth  with  proverbs  at 
least;  sweet  herbs  or  flowers  are  strewn 
in  every  room;  the  house  is  warmed  with 
fires;  the  sideboards  are  loaded  with  plate, 
or  are  bright  with  Murano  glass.  There 


are  coffers  of  ivory  and  wood  to  hold  the 
good  man's  treasure;  and  in  an  upper 
chamber  you  shall  see  hanging  up  the 
cloaks  and  doublets,  the  gowns  and  petti- 
coats, of  this  worthy  aud  worshipful  mer- 
chant and  his  family,  in  silk  and  velvet, 
precious  and  costly.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  would  have  been  none  of  these 
things,  but  treen  platters;  of  arras  none; 
and  but  one  poor  silver  mazer  for  all  his 
plate.  But  we  are  not  ashamed  to  see  the 
tenements  of  the  craftsmen  side  by  side 
with  the  great  houses  of  the  rich.  For 
we  are  all  brothers  in  this  city;  one  fam- 
ily are  we,  rich  and  poor  together;  we  are 
united  in  our  companies  and  in  our  work; 
our  prentices  are  taught  their  trade;  to 
our  maids  we  give  marriage  portions;  we 
suffer  no  stranger  among  us  ; our  sick 
and  aged  are  kept  from  want  and  suffer- 
ing.” 

“But  you  have  many  noblemen  among 
you.  Surely  they  are  not  of  your  family.” 

“Sir,  the  time  was  when  it  was  a hap- 
py circumstance  for  the  city  to  have  the 
nobles  within  her  walls.  That  time  is 
past.  They  are  leaving  our  bounds.  One 
or  two  alone  remain,  and  I lament  not 
their  departure.  There  is  no  longer  any 
danger  that  the  city  will  be  separate  in 
mind  from  the  country,  and  it  is  true' 
that  the  rufflers  who  follow  in  a noble 
lord’s  train  are  ever  ready  to  turn  a silly 
girl’s  head,  or  to  lead  a prentice  into  dis- 
solute ways.  Happily  they  are  gone. 

“ Yonder  ruin  at  the  north  end  was  St. 
Augustine  on  the  Wall;  here  of  old  times 
was  the  house  of  the  old  and  sick  priests, 
called  the  Papey.  King  Henry  turned 
them  out,  and  who  took  in  the  poor  old 
men  I know  not.  ’Twas  a troubled  time. 
Yonder  was  the  church — its  church-yard 
yet  remaineth  — of  St.  Mary  Axe,  dedi- 
cated not  only  to  the  Virgin  whom  now 
we  have  ceased  to  worship,  yet  still  rever- 
ence, but  also  to  St.  Ursula,  whom  we  re- 
gard no  more,  and  to  the  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins,  at  whose  pretended  miracle 
we  scoff.  And  opposite  is  the  goodly 
church  of  St.  Andrew  Utidersliaft.  Of 
churches  we  have  fewer  than  of  old.  I 
remember,”  he  went  on,  gazing  at  the 
church  as  if  he  loved  the  very  stones — 
“ I remember  the  May-pole  when  it  hung 
upon  hooks  along  the  south  wall  of  the 
church.  I never  saw  it  erected,  because 
Evil  May- day,  before  I was  born,  when 
the  prentices  rose  against  the  aliens,  was 
the  last  time  that  it  was  put  up.  It  was 
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destroyed  in  King  Edward’s  time,  when 
one  Sir  Stephen,  curate  of  Katherine  Cree, 
preached  at  Paul’s  Cross  that  the  May- 
pole  was  an  idol.  So  the  people  brought 
axes  and  cut  it  up— the  goodliest  May- 
pole  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
taller  than  the  steeple  of  the  church. 
The  same  Sir  Stephen  wanted  to  change 
the  names  of  the  churches,  and  the  names 
of  the  week-days,  and  the  time  of  Lent — 
all  for  the  sake  of  idolatry.  And  the 
same  Sir  Stephen  caused  the  death  of  the 
most  honest  man  that  ever  lived  for  sedi- 
tious words.  Well,  ’tis  fifty  years  ago.” 

With  this  reminiscence  we  passed  into 
Leadenhall  Street,  a broad  and  open 
place.  “Now,”  said  Stow,  “we  are  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Here  hath 
been,  for  time  out  of  mind,  a corn  mar- 
ket. And  here  are  pillory  and  stocks; 
but,”  said  Stow,  “this  pillory  is  for  false 
dealing  only.  The  greater  pillory  is  in 
Cheapside.  Here  we  have  the  Tun  Pris- 
on”— in  shape  the  building  somewhat 
resembled  a tun — “for  street  offenders 
and  the  like.  It  has  been  a city  prison 
for  three  hundred  years  and  more.  Be- 
side it  is  the  conduit.  Here  are  two 
churches  —St.  Peter’s,  which  falsely  pre- 
tends to  be  the  most  ancient  of  any  in 
the  city,  and  St.  Michael’s.  But  the  chief 
glory  of  Cornhill  is  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Let  us  look  in.” 

The  entrance  and  principal  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  were  on  the  south  side. 
We  looked  in.  The  place  was  crowded 
with  merchants,  grave  and  sober  men, 
walking  within  in  pairs,  or  gathered  in 
little  groups.  Among  them  were  foreign- 
ers from  Germany,  France,  Venice,  Gen- 
oa, Antwerp,  and  even  Russia,  conspicu- 
ous by  their  dress.  “Before  the  building 
of  this  place,” said  Stow,  “our  merchants 
had  no  place  to  meet,  and  were  forced  to 
seek  out  each  other;  nor  was  there  any 
place  where  the  latest  news  might  be 
brought,  however  much  the  interest  of 
the  city  might  be  affected.  Now  all  is 
changed,  and  every  morning  our  worship- 
ful merchants  meet  to  hear  the  news,  and 
to  discuss  their  business.  Come,  we  must 
not  linger,  for  we  have  much  to  see;  else 
there  would  be  many  things  to  tell.  Be- 
lieve me,  sir,  I could  discourse  all  day 
long  upon  the  trade  of  London,  and  yet 
not  make  an  end.” 

He  led  me  past  the  Royal  Exchange, 
past  two  churches,  one  on  the  north  side 
and  one  on  the  south,  into  a broad  and 


open  street,  which  I knew  must  be  Cheap- 
side. 

“ Here,”  said  he,  “is  the  beauty  of  Lon- 
don. This,  good  sir,  is  Chepe.” 

The  street  was  at  least  double  the  width 
of  its  modern  successor.  The  houses, 
which  were  the  fairest,  taken  all  together, 
in  the  whole  of  the  city,  were  nearly  all 
five  stories  high,  each  story  projecting 
above  the  one  below,  with  high-pitched 
gable  facing  the  street.  The  fronts  were 
of  brick  and  timber,  and  some  of  them 
were  curiously  and  richly  carved.  In 
some  the  third  story  was  provided  with  a 
balcony  shaded  from  the  sun.  The  ground- 
floor  contained  the  shop,  watched  and  kept 
by  at  least  one  prentice.  A sign  hung  in 
front  of  every  house.  In  the  middle  was 
Queen  Eleanor’s  Cross,  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  and  Holy  Infant, defaced  by  zealous 
Protestants.  Near  the  cross  was  the  con- 
duit. The  shops  on  the  south  side  were 
of  grocers,  haberdashers,  and  upholsterers. 
Farther  west  the  goldsmiths  stood  togeth- 
er, and  then  the  mercers.  The  street  was 
filled  with  people,  some  riding,  some  walk- 
ing. There  were  gallants,  followed  by 
servants  carrying  their  swords;  there 
were  grave  city  merchants  and  fine  city 
madams;  there  were  working-men  and 
craftsmen;  there  were  the  prentices  in 
every  shop,  bawling  their  wares. 

“When  I was  a prentice,”  said  Stow, 
“ the  boys  were  made  to  wear  blue  cloaks 
in  summer  and  blue  gowns  in  winter, 
with  breeches  and  stockings  of  white 
broadcloth,  and  flat  caps.  They  attend- 
ed their  master  at  night  with  a lanthorn 
and  clubs,  and  they  fetched  the  water  in 
the  morning,  unless  they  were  mercers, 
who  were  excused.  But  all  good  manners 
are  changed.  Now  they  dress  as  they 
please,  and  except  that  they  carry  the 
club  and  break  each  other’s  pates  withal, 
they  are  no  longer  like  the  old  prentice. 
Also  formerly  ten  pounds  would  suffice 
to  bind  a lad  and  make  him  free  of  the 
city,  now  a hundred  is  wanted.  Well, 
sir,  here  you  have  Chepe.  Rich  it  is  with 
goodly  houses  and  its  ancient  churches; 
I say  not  stately  churches,  because  our 
forefathers  loved  better  to  beautify  the 
religious  houses  than  their  parish  church- 
es, yet  many  goodly  monuments  are 
erected  in  them  to  the  memories  of  dead 
worthies.  Much  of  the  carved  work  and 
the  painting  lias  been  destroyed  or  de- 
faced by  the  zeal  of  reformers,  who  have 
broken  the  painted  windows  so  that  false 
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doctrine  should  no  longer  be  preached  by 
those  dumb  orators.  Truly,  when  I think 
upon  the  churches  as  they  were,  with  all 
their  monuments  and  chapels  and  holy 
roods  carved  and  beautified  by  the  cun- 
ning of  the  sculptor  and  limner,  and  look 
upon  them  as  they  are  hacked  and  hewn, 
I am  fain  to  weep  for  sorrow.  Yet,  again, 
when  I remember  the  swarms  of  monks 
aud  priests  from  whom  we  are  free,  and 
our  holy  martyrs  who  perished  in  the 
flames,  I confess  that  the  destruction  was 
needful.”  He  stepped  aside  to  make  room 
for  a gentlewoman  who  walked  proudly 
along  the  street,  followed  by  a servant. 

“Ay,”  he  murmured,  “ thy  good  man 
is  a respectable  merchant  on  Change;  his 
father  before  him,  citizen  and  armorer, 
was  also  respected.  But  his  profits  will 
not  long  suffice  to  meet  thine  extrava- 
gance, my  fine  city  madam.” 

She  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  about 
thirty  years  of  age;  her  hair  was  a bright 
red.  “A  week  ago  it  was  brown,”  said 
ray  guide.  It  was  knotted  and  raised 
above  her  forehead ; on  her  head  she  wore 
a hood  of  muslin,  under  which  one  could 
see  gold  threads  in  her  hair,  and  open 
peascods  with  pearls  for  pease;  her  face 
was  smeared  all  over  with  paint;  a heavy 
gold  chain  hung  round  her  neck;  her 
ruff  was  of  enormous  size,  and  her  waist 
was  extravagantly  long;  her  gown  was 
of  rich  velvet,  looped  back  to  show  her 
petticoat  of  flowered  satin ; she  had  a love- 
lock under  her  left  ear,  tied  with  a fresh- 
ly cut  rose:  she  was  so  stuffed  out  with 
hoops  that  she  covered  as  much  space  as 
should  have  served  for  six  women ; in  one 
hand  she  carried  a fan,  and  in  the  other  a 
pomander-box,  at  which  she  snuffed  per- 
petually. 

“She  moves  like  a painted  galley,”  said 
Stow.  “No  barge  on  the  river  finer  to 
look  at.  All  the  argosies  of  the  East 
would  be  swallowed  up  by  such  a woman.” 

“Yonder,”  he  went  on,  “is  the  chief 
pillory,  the  whipping-place,  of  the  city. 
Chepe  is  not  only  a place  of  trade  aud 
fine  clothes.  Here  have  I seen  many 
things  done  that  would  be  cruel  but  for 
the  common  weal.  Once  I saw  a comely 
maiden  lose  her  ears  and  have  her  fore- 
head branded  for  trying  to  poison  her 
mistress.  Once  I saw  a school  - master 
flogged  for  cruelly  beating  a boy.  It  was 
rare  to  see  the  boys  shouting  and  clapping 
their  hands  as  the  poor  wretch  screamed. 
Some  have  I seen  pilloried  for  cheating, 


some  for  seditious  words,  some  for  disor- 
der. Pillory  is  a potent  physician.  The 
mere  sight  of  those  round  holes  and  that 
post  doth  act  like  a medicine  upon  old 
and  young.  It  is  in  Smithfield,  not  in 
Chepe,  that  we  chiefly  hold  our  executions. 
Men  and  women  have  been  burned  there 
for  other  things  besides  heresy — for  poi- 
soning, for  false  coining,  for  murdering. 
Many  are  hanged  every  year  in  that  Ruf- 
fian's Field.  But  to-day  we  shall  not  see 
executions.  Let  us  talk  of  more  mirthful 
things.  And  see,  here  comes  a wedding 
train.” 

The  music  came  first,  a noise  of  crowds, 
and  clarions  playing  merrily.  Next  came 
damsels  bearing  bride  cakes  and  gilded 
loaves.  After  them  a young  man  carried 
the  silver  bride  cup  filled  with  hippocras, 
and  garnished  with  rosemary,  which 
stands  for  constancy.  Then  came  the 
bride  herself,  a very  beauteous  lady, 
dressed  all  in  white,  decorated  with  long 
chains  of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones. 

On  her  head  was  a white  lace  cap.  She 
was  led  by  two  boys  in  green  and  gold. 
After  her  walked  her  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  family. 

“Ha!”  he  said,  “there  will  be  rare 
feasting  to-day,  with  masks  and  mum- 
ming aud  dancing.  We  marry  but  once 
in  our  lives.  ’Twere  pity  if  we  could  not 
once  rejoice.  Yet  there  are  some  who 
would  turn  every  feast  into  a fast,  and 
make  even  a wedding  the  occasion  fora 
sermon.  See ! after  a wedding,  a funeral. 

I am  glad  the  bride  met  not  this.  ’Tis 
bad  luck  for  a bride  to  meet  a burying.” 

Then  there  came  slowly  marching  down 
the  street,  while  the  people  stepped  aside 
and  took  off  their  hats,  a funeral  proces- 
sion. 

“ Who  hath  died?”  asked  Stow.  “ This 
it  is  to  be  old  and  to  live  retired.  I have 
not  heal'd.  Yet,  considering  the  length 
of  the  procession,  one  would  say  a prince 
in  Israel.  Neighbor,”  he  asked  a by- 
stander, “whose  funeral  is  this?  Ha! 

So  he  is  dead ! A worthy  man  ; a knight; 
once  sheriff,  citizen,  and  mercer.  You 
will  see,  my  friend,  that  we  still  know 
how  to  mourn  our  dead  worthies,  though 
we  lack  the  singing  clerks  and  priests 
who  formerly  went  first,  chanting  all  the 
way.” 

The  procession  drew  nearer.  “ Now,” 
he  said,  44 1 take  it  that  you  will  not  know 
the  order  of  the  march,  wherefore  I will 
interpret.  First,  therefore,  walk  the  cliil- 
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dren  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  two  by  two;  he 
was  therefore  a benefactor  or  governor 
of  the  school.  Then  follow  the  yeomen 
conductors,  two  by  two,  in  black  coats 
with  black  staves;  the  poor  men  of  the 
parish, two  by  two;  then  the  poor  women, 
in  like  order;  the  choir  of  the  church 
and  the  preacher— he  has  crape  over  his 
cassock.  Then  a gentleman  in  hood  and 
gown. bearing  the  standard.  Next  three 
gentlewomen  in  black  gowns.  There  are 
the  aldermen,  in  violet.  Those  two  grave 
persons  are  the  executors  of  the  deceased. 
There  is  the  pennon, borne  by  a gentleman 
in  hood  and  gown;  the  helm  and  crest, 
borne  by  a pursuivant;  the  coat  of  arms, 
borne  by  a herald,  Clarence  king- at  - 
arms.” 

After  this  long  procession  came  the  cof- 
fin itself,  borne  by  six  yeomen  in  black 
coats.  It  was  covered  with  a black  velvet 
pall.  On  either  side  walked  two  gentle- 
men in  hoods  and  gowns  carrying  pen- 
nons. One  of  them  bore  the  arms  of  the 
deceased,  a gentleman  of  good  family; 
one  bore  the  arms  of  the  city;  one  those 
of  the  Mercers’  Company;  and  one  those 
of  the  Merchant  Adventurers. 

Then  came  the  rest  of  the  procession, 
and  my  guide  began  again:  “There  fol- 
lows the  chief  mourner,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  deceased;  then  four  other  mourners, 
two  by  two;  then  the  chamberlain  and 
town  clerk  of  the  city;  the  sword-bear- 
er: the  Lord  Mayor,  in  black;  the  aider- 
men,  having  no  blacks.”  I confess  that 
I understood  not  the  distinction  or  what 
followed.  “The  estates  of  women,  hav- 
ing blacks;  aldermen's  wives,  having  no 
blacks ; the  city  companies,  represented  by 
their  wardens  or  clerks;  the  masters  of 
the  hospitals,  having  green  staves.”  I 
could  have  asked  why  they  chose  this 
color,  but  had  no  time.  “Lastly,  the 
neighbors  and  parishioners, carrying  ever- 
greens, bay,  and  rosemary.” 

So  it  was  finished.  A procession  well- 
nigh  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length. 

“Come;  you  have  seen  the  merchants 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  you  have  seen 
the  shops  of  Chepe.  We  will  now,  before 
the  hour  of  dinner,  visit  Paul’s  Church- 
yard and  Paul’s  Walk.” 

At  the  western  end  of  Cheapside  was 
the  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern,  a 
small  building  sixty  feet  long,  with  a 
square  tower  fifty  feet  high,  and  a clock 
on  the  south  face.  At  the  back  of  the 
church  was  the  little  conduit.  The  houses 


north  and  south  were  here  exactly  alike, 
uniform  iu  size  and  construction.  On 
the  south  side  a broad  archway,  with  a 
single  room  above  and  a gabled  roof,  open- 
ed into  Paul's  Church-yard.  “There  are 
six  gates,” said  Stow,  “round  the  church- 
yard. Tli is  is  called  Paul  s Gate,  or  by 
some  the  Little  Gate.” 

The  area  included  was  crowded  with 
buildings  and  planted  with  trees.  On  the 
north  side  were  many  shops  of  stationers, 
each  with  its  sign — the  White  Greyhound, 
the  Flower  de  Luce,  the  Angel,  the  Spread- 
Eagle,  and  others.  In  the  middle  rose 
the  church,  towering  high,  its  venerable 
stones  black  with  age  and  the  smoke  of 
London. 

“There  is  St.  Paul's  Cross,”  said  the 
antiquary.  He  pointed  to  an  edifice  at 
the  northeast  angle  of  the  transept. 

I looked  with  curiosity  at  this  historical 
edifice,  which  was  smaller,  as  all  histor- 
ical things  are,  than  one  expected.  It 
was  made  of  timber  mounted  upon  steps 
of  stone,  and  covered  with  lead.  There 
was  room  in  it  for  three  or  four  persons. 

A low  wall  was  built  round  it.  A vener- 
able man  was  preaching  to  a small  con- 
gregation, who  sat  on  wooden  benches  to 
listen. 

“What  things  have  not  been  heard,” 
said  Stow,  “at  Paul's  Cross?  Here  were 
the  folkmotes  of  old,  when  the  people 
were  called  by  the  great  bell  to  attend  their 
Parliament,  and  to  take  counsel  togeth- 
er. No  Common  Council  then,  my  mas- 
ters, but  every  man  his  freedom  of  speech 
and  his  vote.  Paul's  Cross  it  was  which 
made  the  Reformation.  Here  have  I 
heard  Latimer,  Ridley,  Coverdale,  and  I 
know  not  whom  besides.  Here  I saw 
with  my  own  eyes  the  Bexley  Rood 
shown,  with  all  the  tricks  whereby  it  was 
made  to  open  its  eyes  and  lips  and  seem 
to  speak.  All  the  Reformation  was  ac- 
complished from  this  cross.  Now  there 
are  no  more  masses ; and  the  chapels  are 
empty  and  silent,  their  altars  are  removed, 
the  paintings  are  defaced,  and  the  church 
is  given  over  for  worldly  things.  Come 
in.” 

We  entered  by  the  north  transept. 

There  was  much  that  astonished  me  in 
this  walk  through  London  of  the  year 
1603,  but  nothing  so  surprising  and  un- 
expected as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  I had 
pictured  a church  narrow,  long,  somewhat 
low, and  dark.  I found. on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  was  in  every  respect  a most  noble 
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church,  longer  than  any  other  cathedral 
I had  ever  seen, loftier  also, and  well  light- 
ed in  every  part,  the  style  grand  and  sim- 
ple. Consider,  therefore,  my  astonish- 
ment at  finding  the  church  desecrated 
and  abandoned  like  the  common  streets 
for  the  general  uses  of  the  people!  The 
choir  alone,  where  the  old  screen  still 
stood,  was  reserved  for  purposes  of  wor- 
ship, for  there  was  a public  thoroughfare 
through  the  transepts  and  across  the 
church.  Men  tramped  through,  carrying 
baskets  of  meat  or  of  bread,  sacks  of  coal, 
bundles,  bags,  and  parcels  of  all  kinds, 
walking  as  in  the  streets,  turning  neither 
to  right  nor  left.  Hucksters  and  peddlers 
not  only  walked  through,  but  lingered  on 
their  way  to  sell  their  wares.  Servants 
stood  and  sat  about  a certain  pillar  to  be 
hired;  scriveners  sat  about  another  pil- 
lar, writing  letters  for  those  who  required 
their  services;  clergymen  in  quest  of  a cu- 
racy or  vicarage  gathered  at  another  pil- 
lar. 

4 4 This,”  said  Stow,  “is  an  exchange 
where  almost  as  much  business  is  done  as 
at  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s  Bourse,  but  of 
another  kind.  Here  are  houses  bought 
and  sold;  here  is  money  lent  on  usury; 
here  are  conspiracies  hatched,  villanies  re- 
solved upon;  here  is  the  honor  of  women 
bought  and  sold;  here,  if  a man  wants  a 
handful  of  desperadoes  for  the  Spanish 
Main,  he  may  buy  them  cheap.” 

The  long  middle  aisle  was  crowded  with 
a throng  of  men  walking  to  and  fro;  some 
alone,  some  two  or  three  together;  some 
of  them  were  merchants  or  retailers;  some 
were  countrymen  looking  about  them, 
and  crying  out  for  the  loftiness  of  the 
roof  and  grandeur  of  the  church.  But 
many  were  young  gallants, and  those  were 
evidently  come  to  show  the  splendor  of 
their  dress  and  to  mark  and  follow  the 
newest  fashions,  which,  like  women,  they 
learned  from  each  other. 

“These  lads,”  said  Stow,  echoing  my 
thoughts,  “were  better  on  board  a stout 
ship  bound  for  the  West  Indies  than 
at  home  spending  their  fortunes  on  their 
backs,  and  their  time  in  pranking  before 
the  other  gallants.  Yet  they  are  young. 
It  is  now  their  time.  For  them  the  fine 
fashions;  for  them  the  feasting;  for  them 
the  love-making;  for  us  to  look  on  and  to 
remember.  At  the  mutability  of  the  fash- 
ion we  may  laugh,  for  there  is  no  sense 
in  it,  but  only  folly.  To-day  the  high 
Alman  fashion;  to-morrow  the  Spanish 


guise;  the  day  after,  the  French.  See 
with  what  an  air  they  walk ; head  thrown 
back,  hand  on  hip,  leg  advanced.  Saw 
we  ever  gallants  braver  or  more  splendid? 

No  two  alike,  but  each  arrayed  in  his  own 
fashion  as  seemeth  him  best,  though  each 
would  have  the  highest  ruff  and  the  long- 
est rapier.  And  look  at  their  heads — as 
many  fashions  with  their  hair  as  with  their 
cloak  and  doublet.  One  is  polled  short; 
one  has  curls;  another,  long  locks  down 
to  his  shoulders.  And  some  shave  their 
chins,  some  have  long  beards,  and  some 
short  beards.  Some  wear  ear-rings  and 
have  lovelocks.  Why  not,  good  sir? 
Bones  a’  me ! time  to  save  and  hoard  when 
we  grow  old.  The  world  and  the  play 
of  the  world  belong  to  the  young.  Let 
them  enjoy  the  good  things  while  they 
can.” 

While  we  were  talking  in  this  manner, 
the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  eleven.  In- 
stantly there  was  a general  movement 
towards  the  doors,  and  before  the  last 
stroke  had  finished  ringing  and  echoing 
in  the  roof  the  church  was  empty,  save 
for  a few  who  still  lingered  and  looked  at 
each  other  disconsolately. 

“ It  is  the  dinner  hour,”  said  Stow. 

“Then,”  said  I,  “lead  me  to  some  tav- 
ern where  we  may  dine  at  our  ease.” 

“ There  are  many  such  taverns  close  to 
Paul’s,”  he  replied.  “ The  Three  Tuns,  in 
Newgate;  the  Boar’s  Head,  by  London 
Stone;  the  Ship,  at  the  Exchange;  the 
Mermaid,  in  Cornhill;  or  the  Mitre,  of 
Chepe.  But  of  late  my  dinners  have 
been  small  filings,  and  I know  not,  what 
any  town  gallant  could  tell  you,  where 
to  go  for  the  best  burned  sack  or  for 
sound  Rhenish.” 

“The  Mitre,  then,  on  the  chance.” 

This  tavern,  a gabled  house,  stood  at 
the  end  of  a passage  leading  from  Cheap- 
side,  near  the  corner  of  Bread  Street.  The 
long  room  spread  for  dinner  was  two  steps 
lower  than  the  street,  and  not  too  well 
lighted.  A narrow  table  ran  down  the 
middle ; upon  it  was  spread  a fair  white 
cloth ; a clean  napkin  lay  for  every  guest, 
and  a knife.  The  table  was  already  fill- 
ed. Loaves  of  bread  were  placed  at  in- 
tervals; they  were  of  various  shapes, 
round  and  square;  salt  was  also  placed 
at  regular  intervals.  When  we  entered, 
the  company  stood  up  politely  till  we  had 
found  seats.  Then  all  sat  down  again. 

We  took  our  seats  in  a corner,  whence 
we  could  observe  the  company.  Stow 
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whispered  in  my  ear  that  this  was  a shil- 
ling ordinary,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
London,  as  was  proved  by  the  number  of 
the  guests.  44  Your  city  gallant,”  he  said, 
“scents  his  dinner  like  a hound,  and  is 
never  at  fault.  We  shall  dine  well.” 

We  did  dine  well.  The  boys  brought 
us  first  roast  beef  with  pease  and  buttered 
beans.  “This,”  said  the  old  man,  4 4 is 
well — everything  in  season.  At  midsum- 
mer, beef  and  beans;  at  Michaelmas, 
fresh  herrings;  at  All  Saints’,  pork  and 
souse,  sprats  and  spurlings ; in  Lent,  pars- 
nips and  leeks,  to  soften  the  saltness  of 
the  fish ; at  Easter,  veal  and  bacon— or  at 
least  gammon  of  bacon — and  tansy  cake 
with  stained  eggs;  at  Martinmas,  salt 
beef.  Let  old  customs  be  still  maintain- 
ed. Methinks  we  are  back  in  the  days  of 
bluff  King  Hal.  Well,  London  was  ever 
a city  of  plenty.  Even  the  craftsman  sits 
down  to  his  brown  bread  and  bacon  and 
his  ale.  Harry,  bring  me  a tankard  of 
March  beer— and  another  dish  of  beef, 
tell  the  carver.” 

After  the  beef,  we  were  served  with 
roast  capons  and  ducks.  The  absence  of 
forks  was  partly  made  up  by  the  use  of 
bread,  and  no  one  scrupled  to  take  the 
bones  and  suck  them  or  even  crunch 
them.  But  there  was  so  much  politeness 
and  so  many  compliments  passing  from 
one  to  the  other  that  those  small  points 
passed  almost  unnoticed,  even  by  my  un- 
accustomed eyes.  One  quickly  learns  to 
think  more  of  the  people  than  of  their 
ways  in  little  things.  Apart  from  their 
bravery  in  dress  and  their  habit  of  com- 
pliment, I was  struck  with  the  cheerful- 
ness and  the  confidence,  even  the  extrav- 
agance, of  their  talk.  Their  manner  was 
that  of  the  soldier — sanguine,  confident, 
and  rather  loud.  Some  there  were  who 
looked  ready  to  ruffle  and  to  swagger. 

The  capon  was  followed  by  a course  of 
cakes  and  fruit.  Especially  the  confec- 
tion known  as  marchpane,  in  which  the 
explorer  lights  upon  filberts,  almonds,  and 
pistachio  nuts  buried  in  sugared  cake, hath 
left  a pleasing  memory  in  my  mind. 

Dinner  over,  the  old  man,  my  guide, 
offered  no  opposition  to  a flask  of  wine, 
which  was  brought  in  a glass  measure 
with  sugar  thrown  in. 

“ For  choice,”  he  said,  “give  me  malm- 
sey, full  and  fine,  sweetened  with  sugar. 
Your  French  wines  are  too  thin  for  my 
old  blood.  Boy,  bring  a clean  pipe  and 
tobacco.” 


By  this  time  almost  every  man  in  the 
room  was  smoking,  though  some  content- 
ed themselves  with  their  snuff-boxes.  The 
tables  were  cleared,  the  boys  ran  about 
setting  before  every  man  his  cup  of  wine 
and  taking  the  reckoning. 

Tobacco,  the  old  man  said,  though  in- 
troduced so  recently,  had  already  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  so  that  most  men 
and  many  women  took  their  pipe  of  to- 
bacco every  day  with  as  much  regularity 
as  their  cup  of  wine  or  tankard  of  ale. 
So  widespread  was  now  the  practice  that 
hundreds  of  people  made  a livelihood  in 
London  alone  by  the  retailing  of  this 
herb. 

“And  now,”  he  said,  when  his  pipe  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  “ let  us  across  the  river, 
and  see  the  play  at  the  Globe.  The  time 
serves;  we  shall  be  in  the  house  before 
the  second  flourish.” 

There  was  a theatre,  he  told  me  on  the 
way,  easier  of  access,  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Dominicans’,  or  Blackfriars’,  Abbey, 
but  that  was  closed  for  the  moment.  “We 
shall  learn,”  he  added,  “ the  piece  that  is 
to  be  played  from  the  posts  of  Queen- 
hithe,  where  we  take  oars.”  In  fact,  we 
found  the  posts  at  that  port  placarded, 
with  small  bills  announcing  the  perform- 
ance of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Bank  Side  consisted  of  a single  row  of 
houses,  built  on  a dike,  or  levee,  higher 
both  than  the  river  at  high  tide  and  the 
ground  behind  the  bank.  Before  the 
building  of  the  bank  this  must  have  been 
a swamp  covered  with  water  at  every 
tide;  it  was  now  laid  out  in  fields,  mea- 
dows, and  gardens.  At  one  end  of  Bank 
Side  stood  the  Clink  Prison,  Winchester 
House,  and  St.  Mary  Overies  Church. 
At  the  other  end  was  the  Falcon  Tavern, 
with  its  stairs,  and,  behind,  the  Paris  Gar- 
dens. 

The  fields  were  planted  with  many  no- 
ble trees,  and  in  every  one  there  was  a 
pond  or  stagnant  ditch  which  showed  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  A little  to  the 
west  of  the  Clink  and  behind  the  houses 
stood  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  close  beside 
it  the  44  Bear-baiting.”  The  theatre,  erect- 
ed in  the  year  1593,  was  hexagonal  exter- 
nally. It  was  open  in  the  middle,  but 
the  stage  and  the  galleries  within  were 
covered  over  with  a thatched  roof.  Over 
the  door  was  the  sign  of  the  house— 
Hercules  supporting  the  globe,  with 
the  legend,  44  Totus  mundus  agit  histri- 
onem .” 
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The  interior  of  the  theatre  was  circular 
in  shape.  It  contained  three  galleries, 
one  above  the  other;  the  lowest,  called 
the  “rooms,”  for  seats  in  which  we  paid 
a shilling  each,  contained  the  better  sort. 
At  each  side  of  the  stage  there  were  box- 
es, one  of  which  contained  the  music. 
The  stage  itself,  a stout  construction  of 
timber,  projected  far  into  the  pit,  or,  as 
Stow  called  it,  the  “ yarde.”  At  the  back 
was  another  stage,  supported  on  two  col- 
umns, and  giving  the  players  a gallery 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  we  were  very  soon  to  find 
out.  On  each  side  of  the  stage  were  seats 
for  those  who  paid  an  additional  six- 
pence. Here  were  a dozen  or  twenty 
gallants,  either  with  pipes  of  tobacco  or 
playing  cards  or  dice  before  the  play  be- 
gan. One  of  them  would  get  up  quickly 
with  a pretence  of  impatience,  and  push 
back  his  cloak  so  as  to  show  the  richness 
of  his % doublet  below.  The  young  men, 
whether  at  the  theatre,  or  in  Paul’s  Walk, 
or  in  Chepe,  seemed  all  intent  upon  show- 
ing their  bravery  of  attire;  no  girls  of 
our  day  could  be  more  vain  of  their  dress, 
or  more  critical  of  the  dress  worn  by  oth- 
. ers.  Some  of  them,  however,  I perceived 
among  the  groundlings — that  is,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  “yarde” — gazing  about  the 
house  upon  the  women  in  the  galleries. 
Here  there  were  many  dressed  very  fine- 
ly, like  ladies  of  quality,  in  satin  gowns, 
lawn  aprons,  taffeta  petticoats,  and  gold 
threads  in  their  hair.  They  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  being  thus  observed  and  gazed 
upon.  When  a young  man  had  found  a 
girl  to  his  taste,  he  went  into  the  gallery, 
sat  Reside  her,  and  treated  her  to  pippins, 
nuts,  or  wine. 

It  was  already  one  o’clock  when  we 
arrived.  As  we  took  our  seats  the  music 
played  its  first  sounding  or  flourish. 
There  was  a great  hubbub  in  the  place; 
hucksters  went  about  with  baskets  cry- 
ing  pippins,  nuts, and  ale;  in  the  “rooms” 
booksellers’  boys  hawked  about  new 
books;  everybody  was  talking  together; 
everywhere  the  people  wrere  smoking  to- 
bacco, playing  cards,  throwing  dice, 
cheapening  books,  cracking  nuts,  and 
calling  for  ale.  The  music  played  a sec- 
ond sounding.  The  hubbub  continued 
unabated.  Then  it  played  the  third  and 
last.  Suddenly  the  tumult  ceased.  The 
piece  was  about  to  begin. 

The  stage  was  decorated  with  blue 
hangings  of  silk  between  the  columns, 


showing  that  the  piece  was  to  be— in 
part,  at  least  — a comedy.  Across  the 
raised  gallery  at  the  back  was  stretched 
a painted  canvas  representing  a royal 
palace.  When  the  scene  was  changed, 
this  canvas  became  the  wall  of  a city, 
and  the  actors  would  walk  on  the  top  of 
the  wall;  or  a street  with  houses;  or  a 
tavern  with  its  red  lattice  and  its  sign; 
or  a tented  field.  When  night  was  in- 
tended, the  blue  hangings  were  drawn 
up  and  exchanged  for  black. 

The  hawkers  retired  and  were  quiet; 
the  house  settled  down  to  listen,  and  the 
Prologue  began. 

Prologue  appeared  dressed  in  a long 
black  velvet  cloak;  he  assumed  a diffi- 
dent and  most  respectful  manner;  he 
bowed  to  the  ground. 

“In  Troy — there  lies  the  scene.  From  isles  of 
Greece 

The  princes  orgulous,  their  high  blood  chaf’d, 

Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships.” 

In  this  way  the  mind  of  the  audience 
was  prepared  for  what  was  to  follow. 
We  needed  no  play-bill.  The  palace  be- 
fore us  could  be  no  other  than  Priam’s 
Palace.  If  there  was  a field  with  tents, 
it  must  be  the  battle-field  and  the  camp 
of  the  Greeks;  if  there  was  a wall,  it 
must  be  the  wall  of  Troy.  And  though 
the  scenery  was  rough,  it  was  enough. 
One  wants  no  more  than  the  unmistak- 
able suggestion;  the  poet  and  the  actor 
find  the  rest.  Therefore,  though  the  in- 
trusive gallants  lay  on  the  stage,  though 
Troilus  was  dressed  in  the  armor  of  Tu- 
dor time,  and  Pandarus  wore  just  such 
a doublet  as  old  Stow  himself,  we  were 
actually  at  Troy.  The  boy  who  played 
Cressida  was  a lovely  maiden.  The  nar- 
row stage  was  large  enough  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  Kings,  the  wooing  of  lovers,  and 
the  battle-field  of  heroes.  Women  un- 
faithful and  perjured,  lovers  trustful, 
warriors  fierce,  the  alarms  of  war,  fight- 
ing and  slaying,  the  sweet  whispers  of 
love  drowned  by  the  blare  of  trumpets; 
the  loss  of  lover  forgotten  in  the  loss  of 
a great  captain ; and  among  the  warriors 
and  the  kings  and  the  lovers,  the  creep- 
ing creatures  who  live  upon  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  sins  of  their  betters  played 
their  parts  upon  these  narrow  boards  be- 
fore a silent  and  enraptured  house.  For 
three  hours  we  were  kept  out  of  our 
senses.  There  was  no  need,  I say,  of  bet- 
ter scenery ; a quick  shifting  of  the  can- 
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vas  showed  a 
and  turned  the  stage  into 
a vast  plain  covered  with 
armies  of  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans. Soldiers  inimmer* 
able,  as  thick  as  motes  in 
the  sun.  crossed  the  stage 
fighting,  shouting,  chal- 
lenging each  other.  While 
they  fought,  the  trumpets 
blew  and  the  drums  beat, 
the  wounded  fell,  and  the 
fight  continued  over  these 
prostrate  bodies  till  they 
were  carried  ofi * by  their 
friends.  The  chiefs  rush- 
ed to  the  front,  crossed 
swords,  and  rushed  off 
aga  in.  “ Come  both , you 
coggi  n g G reeks, ' ' said 
Troilus,  while,  our  cheeks 
Hushed  and  our  lips  part- 
ed. 1 f the  stage  had  been 
four  times  as  broad,  if  the 
number  «>f  men  in  action 
had  been  multiplied  by 
ten,  we  could  not  have  felt 
more  vividly  the  rage,  the 
joy.  the  madness  of  the 
battle. 

When  the  play  was 
finished,  the  ale.  the  ap- 
ples. aud  the  nuts  were 
passed  round,  and  the 
noise  began  again.  Then 
the  clown  came  in  and  be- 
gan to  sing,  and  the  music 
played — but  oh,  how  poor 
it  seemed  after  the  great 
emotions  of  the  play ! 

The  old  man  plucked  me  by  the  sleeve  people  pressed  about  the  doors,  and  a 
and  we  went  out,  and  with  us  most  of  the  great  noise  of  barking  and  shouting  came 
better  sort.  from  within.  “It  is  the  Bear  baiting/’ 

“The  first  plays, v said  the  antiquary,  said  my  guide.  “ But  the  plage  is  full  of 
4i  that  ever  I saw  were  those  that  were  rough  men  whose  wrath  is  easily  moved, 
played  on  stages  put  up  in  the  court-  and  then  out  come  knives  and  there  is  a 
yards  of  inns,  where  the  galleries  afford-  tumult.  1 am  too  old  for  such  things, 
ed  place  for  the  audience,  and  the  stage  Nevertheless,  it  is  a ntible  sport ; ami  when 
was  made  of  boards  laid  upon  trestles,  you  come  to  whipping  the  blinded  bear, 
Turleton  used  to  play  at,  the  Bull  Inn,  who  lately  broke  away  and  bit n piece  out 
Bisbopsgate,  and  at  the.  Cross  Keys,  of  a man's  tliigh-  it  passes  all C Ilf'  lin- 
Grasse  Street.  He  was  reckoned  a fa-  gertsl  as  if  he  would  join  it  once  more 
mous  player,  yet  compared  with  those  we  with  a little  encimnigemcnt.  Finding 
have  Seen  this  day  a fustian  mouther,  no  none,  he  walked  slowly  away  to  the*  riv- 
doubt.  Rude  plays  they  were,  and  rude  er  bank. 

players,  but  I dare  say  they  moved  the  “This  place,''  Said  Stow.  “ hath  an  ill 
spectators  as  much  its  this  line  theatre."  name,  by  reason  of  evil  doer,  who- were 

Not  far  from  the  Globe  stood  another  long  jiennitted  to  live  here — a place  uoto- 
building  of  circular  form,  a throng  of  rious  for  three  hundred  years  as  the  com- 
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GJohe  {HOlf  hirTC, 
wi$  In  UU  tilt  * city. 
pRYntcj'Y  Where, 
are. 

ii  pel  1 1 1 Lbui  h itj>Y 
the  ■" ; ;nidsieintev 
and  the  *ho\v&: 
tliitjuvr  :>  Nilui^t 
gat lur  tfigethev 
the  ■ jpdfefe;  • 

£ts.  ' inuniixiftfei 
and  jill  those 
who  live  by  min- 
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stretched  out  toward 
the  river.  Part  of 
the  garden  was  an 
arbor,  formed  by  a 
vine  raised  on  poles, 
so  as  to  form  a roof 
of  lea  ves.  Here  was 
a table  placed,  and 
round  the  table  a 
company  of  ten  or  a 
dozen.  At  the  head 
of  the  table  was 
a young  gentleman 
richly  dressed.  Be- 
hind him  stood  two 
servants.  At  his 
right  sat  a man  of 
about  thirty,  of  large 
frame  and  already 
corpulent,  his  brown 
hair  short  and  curly, 
his  heat'd  cut  short, 
his  eyes  singularly 
bright. 

“*Tis  Ben  Jon- 
son  A whispered  Stow, 

•”  Let  us  sit  here, 
without  the  arbor, 
so  that  we  can  drink 
and  listen.  Ben  is  but 
lately  out  of  prison, 
where  he  was  cast  for 
wri  ting  reflections  on 
the  Scottish  nation. 

Twas  said  that  he 
would  lose  his  ears 
and  have  his  nose 
slit,  but  the  King 
showed  n icrcy . He  at 
the  head  of  the  table 
is  some  young  noble- 
man, patron  of  poets, 
but,  alas,  I live  now 
so  retired  that  I 
know  not  his  name. 

On  the  left  of  him 
is  William  Shake- 
speare, whom  some 
think  a better  poet 
than  Ben — a quiet 
man,  who  bays  little.  I have  seen  him 
here  before,  Twas  he  wrote  the  piece  we 
have  seen  this  day.  He  has  a share  in 
the  theatre  of  Blackfriars.  Burbage  the 
actor  sits  next  to  Shakespeare.,  and  then 
Alleyn  ami  Homyng  opposite,  and  Hens- 
love.  And  there  is  John  Marston,  an- 
other poet.” 

Alley puty  was  w ho  held  the  guitar.  At 
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this  time  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  not 
vet  forty,  his  face  full  of  mobility  and 
quickness.  He  van  his  lingers  carelessly 
over  the  notes,  and  then  began  to  sing  in 
a clear,  high  voice: 

" Twa>  I that  p.T!»:l  for  .'ill  things, 

4Twu?  others  drank  the  wine. 

I camlet  now  recall  things  ; 

Live  but  a fool  co  pine. 


r 
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gentleman,  ' w t i s an  excel- 
lent song,  well  sung.  I 
drink  your  health." 

This  he  did.  rising,  and 
very  courteously. 

Now  in  the  talk  that 
followed  I observed  that 
while  the  players  amused 
by  relating  anecdotes,  Beii 
Jon  son  made  1 augh  ter  hv 
what  he  said,  speaking  in 
language  which  belongs 
to  scholars  and  to  books, 
and  [ hat  Shakespeare  sat 
for  the  most  part  in  si- 
lence. yet  not  in  the  si- 
lence of  a blockhead  in 
the  presence  of  wits,  and 
when  he  spoke  it  was  to 
the  purpose.  Also  1 re- 
marked that  the  guitar 
passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  that  every- 
body could  play  and  sing, 
and  that  the  boldness  of 
the  talk  showed  the  free- 
dom of  their  minds.  Who 
can  repeat  the  unre- 
strained conversation  of  a 
tavern  company  i Nay, 
since  some  of  them  were 
more  than  merry  with  the 
wine,  it  would  be  an  ill 
turn  to  set  down  what 
they  Naid.  We  drank  our 
cups  and  listened  to  the 
talk. 

Presently  Ben  Jon  son 
himself  sang  one  of  his 
own  songs,  in  u rough  but  not  unmelo- 
dious  voice  : 

u Follow  ,«  shadow*,  U stltl  lh<>s  you; 

Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue. 

So  eoitri  a roisters,  dm  denies  vOu ; 

Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  you. 

Say,  are  not  women  Only,  then, 

St  vied  hut  the  shadows  of  us  men? 


Of.D  fountain  INN  in  the  minories 

iIowm  tn  l?W. 


Twins  I that  beat  the  bush : 
The  bird  to  others  lie** ! 

For  she,  ala  si  for  die,  afe! 
Falero — kvo— loo ! 


" If  ever  that  Dame  Nature 
(For  this  false  lo vet's  sake) 
Another  pleasant  creature 
Like  unto  her  would  make, 
let  her  remember  this: 

To  make  the  other  twice! 
For  this,  alas ! for  this,  aids 
F ale  to — • I e ro — 1 »>o ! 


‘ 1 At  mortt  or  even  dr.uk**?  fire  longest; 
At  noon  they  are  or  sjtort  or  none. 

So  men  at  weakest,  they  are  strongest 
But  grant  us  perfci??,  they’re  not  know 
Say,  are  not  women  truly,  then, 

Stvled  but  the  shadows  of  the  meu?M 


44  Xo  riche*  now  can  raise  me, 
Ny  want  make  me  despair; 
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We  came  away  about  sunset,  or  near 
half  past  eight  in  the  evening.  Some  of 
the  company  were  by  this  time  merry 
with  their  wine,  and  as  we  rose,  one  began 
to  bawl  an  old  tavern  ditty,  drumming 
on  the  wood  of  the  guitar  with  his  knuc- 
kles: 


“There  was  a ewe  had  three  lambs, 
And  one  of  them  was  blacke; 
There  was  a man  had  three  sons, 
Jeffrey,  James,  and  Jack. 

“The  one  was  hanged, 
the  other  d rown’d; 

The  third  was  lost 
and  never  found; 

The  old  man  he  fell 
in  a sound; — 

Come  fill  us  a cup 
of  sacke.” 

It  was  nearly 
high  tide  on 
the  river,  which 
spread  itself  out 
full  and  broad  be- 
tween the  banks, 
reflecting  the 
evening  glowr  in 
the  western  sky. 

N umberless  swans 
floated  about  the 
stream.  It  was 
also  covered  with 
boats.  Some  were 
state  barges  be- 
longing to  great 
people,  with  awn- 
ings and  curtains, 
painted  and  gilt, 
filled  with  ladies, 
who  sang  as  the 
boat  floated  qui- 
etly with  the  cur- 
rent, to  the  music  of  guitars, 
were  the  cockle-shells  of 


r~- 


you  see  is  near  three  hundred  feet  high, 
and  his  spire,  wilich  has  been  burned 
down  these  forty  years,  was  two  hundred 
feet  more.  Alas,  that  goodly  spire!  It 
is  only  from  this  bank  that  you  can  see 
the  great  houses  along  the  river.  There 
are  the  ruins  of  White  Friars ; there  those 
of  the  Dominicans.  Ruins  were  they 
not,  but  splendid  buildings,  in  the  days 
of  my  youth.  Baynard’s  Castle,  the  Steel 
Yard,  Cold  Harbor,  the  Bridge — there  they 
stand.  The  city  of 
Venice  itself  cannot 
show  so  fair  a pros- 
pect. See,  now  the 
sun  lights  up  the 
windows  of  None- 
such  on  the  Bridge ; 
fy-Vy;  see  how  the  noble 

structure  isj  reflected 
^ in  the  wTater  below! 


Others 
humble  folk. 
Here  was  the  prentice  taking  his  sweet- 
heart out  upon  the  river  for  the  freshness 
of  the  evening  air;  here  the  citizen,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  in  a wherry;  here 
the  tilt-boat,  with  its  load  of  passengers, 
coming  up  from  Greenwich  to  Westmin- 
ster. There  wTere  also  the  barges  and 
lighters  laden  with  hay,  wrool,  and  grain, 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  turn  in  order  to 
unload  at  Queenhithe  or  Billingsgate. 

“This,”  said  Stow,  “is  the  best  place 
of  any  for  a prospect  of  the  city.  Here 
we  can  count  the  spires  and  the  towers. 
I know'  them  every  one.  Look  how 
Paul's  rises  above  the  houses ! His  walls 
are  a hundred  'feet  high.  His  tower  that 
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SOUTH  VIEW  OP  FALCON  TAVERN,  ON  THE  BANK 
SIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  1805. 
Celebrated  for  the  daily  retort  of  Shakespeare  and  hit  companion!. 

Good  sir” — he  turned  to  me  with  glow- 
ing face  and  eyes  aflame  with  enthusiasm 
— “there  is  no  other  city  in  the  whole 
W'orld,  believe  me,  winch  may  compare 
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with  this  noble  city  of  London,  of  which  grape.  '‘Si)/' lie  said,  "run  u man  live 
—glory  to  (LmI!~  1 have  been  permitted  in  London  for  eighty  years  and  fail  to 
to  become  the  humble  historian."  discern  good  wine  from  had  ? Why,  the 

We  took  boat  at  Falcon  Stairs  Stow  city  drinks  up,  I believe,  all  the  good  wine 
told  me  there  were  two  thousand  boats  in  the  world.  Amsterdam  is  built  on 
and  three  thousand  watermen  on  the  [ales  set  in  the  ooze  and  mud.  London 
river— and  we  returned  to  Qiicenhithef  floats  on  puncheons,  pipes,  and  hogsheads 
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with dm*  nf  n ^1^4* 
tfiV*ii  yet  Id a y tt i a 'g&dt 
siit)sfacti«/n  tot  jearu  tiniff  fi>y 
.tfrmVewili  ,1  i'-rt? 

of  lljfs 

hyWy  agv.  Mariy  Oitogx 
ihumnixyiri ti>  yd < iyb  I would 
ttflt i haye  V1  Tills 

iodiautr  info  futhrKy  is  an 
ktle  tVnnif  y^t  fwmdd  fain 
if  ytnk will  put  d 
on  1%  ill  if  you 

still  stf  HVv  the  dem-rat  ioji  of 
that  place:  liyj^mvdltw  will 
nisdrigaW -.THP^rjr-. t hi$  own  j/&rt:  ' .spread  still  jitfjt*  beynmi-  her  yi  alls;,  vf  her 
truly  nod  \r\t h justice.  Where  they  fin-  trade  will  still  ni'om.i ni-rea.se r iff  heSpt&j^i 
ntor-d.  lie*  ve - went  arou'mi  with  a plat-  bard  will  be  always  fievmil ted  Ui  bold  n:e 
ter  ami  ”«ilivvP-d  pence  ami  farthings.  emtlunuii  of  America;  if  th»*  Pop**  '.sill 
.Ami  haying  paid  v>ur  reckoning,  we  went  fsfill  be  tviyiiing:  wuh  man y other  things*. 
&WJ*  But  y on  vatiiC'  this  day  t«>  learn,  and  1 Ao 

In  the  <w^U  nutmle  Hie  women  slit  at  leaeh.  When  m > t you  ermrn  sutler  me 
theur  door*  or-  Kby>»l  .about  yn^ipmg  with*  lit  hum  to  pin  question*  Andmnv.  good 
each  other.  M rmey  eonicr  | bonfire  si?,  farewell.  Behold  !*’  Uu  raised  his 
Wk  mWr^tjr  yWv  partly  hands  in  adroindiom  4 1 have  spent  a 

^L.dubn  tli£  diy—ft  whole  duy^-liith  a man  nf  the 
Baptist.  partiy  because  hi  the  city  they  nriieh^nth  century!  Bones  a’  rite*’* 
always  light  hoidiresr  in  the  srimme?  Su  lie  weiit  wHliin  and  shiif  thh  donry 
month*  to  p uri  f y a nd  clerti  ise  the  air 
But  heeauBe  nf  the  day  every  door  vvji* 

Hhadowcfi  with  green  bra nel ids  — hi reh v 
long  Mimrih  Hein  t -John 
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wort,  orpiirv 
whiiy  TiUes.  and  such  like -~ ^yariiLhed 
tffth  g.trhiuds  of  beauiiful  Power* 
Tlinv  had  also  liunj?  upiamps  oT  <*&)•• 
bred  with  ml  to  hum  id  l the 

nighy  that  the  stref  # looked  gay 
dud  bright  wltii  file  red  U^r hi  of  tiie 
bonfire*  pl%itur  no  thy  Util  gabled 
fronts.  :vud.  the  mi  and  g1jei'U  li^ht  of 
the  Frorn  all  the  taverns*;  as 

pe^ed,  cavity  the  of  miiafey 

sirh£mg\  and  r^ytdjny  with  ilie.  clinic  ut 

a fid  the  Uplifting  of  Vhj.as 

thick  with  wine  Th^-  was  aLv?  ttpy 
^0Uhd  of  mu^ie  4iu<l  siftgimr  from  the 
pHy^fe KavikK  . Everywhere  Ringing ; 
everywlmtv  joy  and  happiness.  ’In 
the  sinads.  thy  and  their 

^w.ebtiiyiv-fs'  dao^d,  to  thy  pt pe  and 
ikbor;  ;'f h^e  m<4rry  danced  called  the 
Bmwl  m>d  tfio*  Rauaryv  ami  bythjt* 
clancuty.  vyith  spirit  arid  iridi’e 

fidelity  h*  tin*  ;drps%  had  £ never  before 
seehv  ,;;i  ::y  'l:V/!:iyA  - : ' •".  •'  /‘V  b. 

At  lasib  wcstoyped  unce  niuiv  ikdore 
ibe  d‘N5r  of  dolus  ;<tov/s  inais^ 

y^ir.y  fie  said,  taking  m3"  hareL  v lire 

< vy|P^ 

has  been  a great  honor  for  rue  to  con- 
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HIS  SHIP* 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

0 WATCHER  on  the  Minster  Hill, 

Look  out  o'er  the  sloping  sea; 

Of  the  tall  ships  coming,  coining  still, 

Is  never  one  for  me  ? 

44 1 have  waited  and  watched  (the  weary  years!) 
When  I to  the  shore  could  win, 

Till  now  I cannot  see  for  tears 
If  my  ship  be  coming  in. 

“Eyes  shut,  I see  her  night  and  day, 

No  inch  of  canvas  furled. 

As  a swan  full-breasted  push  her  way 
Up  out  of  the  underworld. 

“Tis  but  her  wraith!  And  all  the  time 
These  cheated  eyes  grow  dim. 

Will  her  tardy  topmasts  never  climb 
Above  the  ocean's  rim  ? 

“The  minster  tower  is  goldener  grown 
With  lichens  the  sea  winds  feed. 

Since  first  I came;  each  bleak  head  stone 
Grows  hard  and  harder  to  read. 


“Think!  There's  a dearer  heart  that  waits, 

And  eyes  that  suffer  wrong, 

As  the  fruitless  seasons  join  their  mates 
While  my  ship  delays  so  long!” 

“From  among  so  many  pennons  bright 
On  which  the  sunshine  pours, 

From  among  so  many  wings  of  white, 

Say,  how  shall  I single  yours  ?” 

“By  her  mast  that's  all  of  the  beaten  gold, 

By  her  gear  of  the  silk  so  fine, 

By  the  smell  of  spices  in  her  hold, 

Full  well  may  you  know  mine.” 

“O  some  go  west  and  some  go  east; 

Their  shadows  lighten  all  the  sea; 

’Tis  a blessing  of  God  to  see  the  least, 

So  stately  as  they  be. 

“Their  high-heaped  sails  with  the  wind  are  round; 
The  sleek  waves  past  them  swirl; 

As  they  stoop  and  straighten  without  a sound, 
They  crush  the  sea  to  pearl. 


“Wind  curved  the  rainbow  signals  stream. 
Green,  yellow,  blue,  and  red, 

But  never  a ship  with  the  glory  and  gleam 
Of  the  tokens  you  have  said." 

• Copyright  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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An’  de  young  King  was  dere  too,  an’ 
w’en  ’e  look  on  h’all  dose  people  an1  on  de 
'igh  h’altar  w'at  was  like  le  sain ’ Para- 
dis wid  h'all  de  candle  an’  de  littl’  h’an- 
gel, an'  w'en  ’e  look  on  de  pries’  wid  deir 
fine  clones  h’all  red  an'  w’ite  an’  gol’,  an’ 
on  de  littl’  fellers  on  de  chceur,  an'  on  de 
soldiers,  'es  ’eart  was  glad,  an’  ’e  see  ’e  was 
de  bigges’  an’  de  stronges’  King  w’at  dere 
h’ever  was.  An1  h’all  de  time  ’e  lis’en  to 
de  music  an’  de  boys  w’at  sing,  an’  w’en 
’e  see  de  pries’  move  on  de  li ’altar,  an’  de 
people  w’at  stan’  h’up  an’  kneel  down,  ’e 
forget  W’o  h’all  dat  was  for,  an’  ’e  feel 
like  dey  was  make  h’all  dat  for  ’eem. 

An’  bymby  de  pries’  w’at  serve  begin 
de  Gloria  ; an’  dat  pries’  ’ave  de  voice 
w’at  soun’  jus’  like  de  h’angel  w’at  sing. 
An’  de  King  lis'en  ver’  ’ard,  an’  bymby 
’e  'ear  ’eem  an’  de  odder  pries’  sing 

44  Tu  sola s Dominns  ; Tu  so/us  AUissimns '* 

An’  de  boys  on  de  chceur  dey  sing  back, 

“ Tu  solus  Dominu*  ; Tu  solus  Altissimus . ” 

An’  de  King  turn  on  de  h’ol\  h’ol’  pries’ 
w’at  sit  ’longside  ’eem,  an’  w’at  was  de 
confesseur  to  ’es  fadder  an’  to  ’es  gran’- 
fadder  too,  an’  ’e  say  ver’  slow, 

“ Tu  solus  Dominus  ; Tu  solus  Aldssimns” 

An’  de  h’ol’  pries’  t’ink  ’e  was  h’ax 
w’at  dat  mean,  an’  ’e  say, 

“Dat’s  w’at  de  h’angels  was  sing  w’en 
de  men  fin’  de  littl’  Jesus — ‘You  are  de 
h’only  King.  You  are  de  stronges’ 
King.”' 

An’  de  King  make  de  black  face,  an’  'e 
say  on ’es  h’inside  : “ Les  gueux ! Let 
dem  say  w’at  dey  like,  nobody’s  de  h’only 
King  so  long’s  I’ll  be  ’ere!  An’  dere’s  no 
King  more  strong  nor  I’ll  be!” 

An’  w’en  de  h’ol’  pries’  see  'es  face  get 
’ard  like  dat,  ’e  kneel  down  an’  ’e  say  de 
prayer  for  de  soul  of  de  young  King. 
An’  de  King  sit  dere,  an’  'e  don’  look 
any  more  on  de  h’altar,  an’  'e  don’  lis’en 
any  more  on  de  office , an’  bymby,  vv’en 
de  pries’  was  begin  de  Credo . ’e  shut  ’es 
h'eyes,  an’  after  w'ile  ’e  sleep. 

’E  don’  know  ’ow  long  dat  was  ’e  was 
’sleep,  but  ’e  wrake  h’up,  an’  for  littl’  min- 
ute ’e  don’  know  w’ere  ’e  was.  Den  ’e  see 
de  littl’  red  lamp  w’at  never,  never  go 
h’out,  burn  on  de  front  de  h’altar,  an’  ’igli 
h’up  on  de  roof  ’e  can  see  de  w’ite  shine  of 
de  moon  t’rough  de  littl’  window,  an’  ’e 
feel  ’e’s  h’all  ’lone  on  de  big  church. 

’E  try  an’  t’ink  ’ow  dat  arrive,  but  de 


more  ’e  t’ink,  de  more  'e  don’  know.  An’ 
bymby  ’e  get  h’up,  an’  ’e  pass  down  de 
in  id dl’  of  de  church,  but  w’en  ’e  come 
on  de  big  door,  ’e  fin’  dat  was  fas’  lock’. 
Den  ’e  feel  ’es  way  roun’,  an’  bymby  'e 
fin1  de  littl’  door  onder  de  cloclier  was 
h’open,  an’  w’en  ’e  pass  h’out,  'e  laugh 
w’en  ’e  t’ink  dat  was  de  firs’  time  w’at  ’e 
h'ever  was  go  t’rough  li’any  door  ’cep’  de 
big  one. 

On  de  h’outside  de  snow  was  h’every- 
w’ere,  an’  de  moon  was  w’ite,  an’  de  sky 
was  ver’  ’igh  and  blue,  an’  de  King  was 
shiver  wid  de  col’,  an’  'e  make  de  straight 
course  for  de  Palais. 

W’en  'e  get  dere  ’e  don’  see  no  light  on 
de  window,  so  ’e  go  on  de  fron’  door  an’ 

’e  give  de  ’ard  knock,  an’  'e  jus’  wait  de 
smalles’  minute,  an’  den  ’e  knock  some 
more  jus’  so  fas’  an’  so  'ard  ’e  was  h’able 
widout  wait  for  no  answer,  an’  bymby  ’e 
’ear  de  door  h’open  littl’  bit  an’  somebody 
say,  “ W’o’s  dere?”  An’  ’e  wras  so  mad  ’e 
jus’  give  de  door  ’ard  push,  an’  ’e  shout: 
“H’open  de  door,  vaurien!  Don’ keep 
me  ’ere!”  An’  de  man  say  somet’ing, 
an’  slap  de  door  on  ’es  face. 

W’en  de  King  see  dat,  ’e  can  say  nod- 
ding. ’E  jus’  stan’  dere  an’  ’e  try  for 
t’ink,  but  nodding  come,  an’  w’en  'e  was 
t’ink,  *es  ’an’  go  back  on  de  door  some 
more,  an’  ’e  give  littl’  qui’t  knock.  An’ 
de  minute  ’e  do  dat,  de  door  h’open  an’ 
somebody  stan’  dere,  an’  de  King  say, 
qui’t  like, 

“Let  me  pass  on  de  ’ouse.” 

But  dat  man  say,  “ W’o  you  are?” 

An  ’e  say,  “ Me?  De  King!” 

An’  de  man  ’e  say,  “ W’at  king?” 

An’  ’e  say,  “W’at  king?  W'y,  de 
h'only  King  dere  is!” 

An’  den  de  man  ’e  say, 

“ Wait  one  minute.” 

An’  ’e  call  for  bring  de  lamp,  an’  w'en 
dey  bring  de  lamp  ’e  ’ol’  ’eem  h’up  so  dey 
h’all  can  see,  an’  'e  say,  ' 

“ You  know  dat  man  ?”  An’  dey  h’all 
look  on  eem,  an’  de  King  see  deir  h'eyes, 
an’  ’e  know  w’at  dey  will  say  before  dey 
speak,  an'  ’es  ’eart  got  col’  on  'eem  like 
h’ice. 

An’  den  de  man  ’ol’  hup  de  lamp  some 
more,  an’  'e  say,  “ Look  on  me!” 

An’  dere  de  King  see  nodder  King  jus’ 
like  ’e  was  ’eemself.  ’E  was  h’all  dress 
h’up  on  ’es  clo’es,  an’  ’e  see  ’es  crown  on 
’es  ’ead;  but  ’e  don’  say  nodding  for  dat, 
because  ’e  know  dat  was  de  h’angel,  an’ 
not  de  man  like  ’e  was.  An’  so  ’e  don’ 
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say  nodding,  ’e  jus’  turn  an’  ’e  walk  ’way 
lfover  de  snow.  Air  de  lamp  w'at  de 
h ’angel  ’ol’  If  up  make  h ’every  t’ing  bright, 
'cep'  jus’  w’ere  de  King  was  go. 

An’  de  King  go  If  on  like  de  man  w’at 
was  ’sleep,  an’  den  ’e  stop  an’  ’e  say,  44  Daf  s 
If  all  lies!  I’ll  make  de  dream  If  all  dis 
time.  I’ll  go  on  de  men,  an’  dey  If  all 
know  me !” 

An’  ’e  go  lfover  on  de  'ouse  w’ere  de 
soldier  an’  de  men  was  ’sleep,  an’  ’e  kuock 
on  de  door,  an’  ’e  call  so  loud  ’e  was 
If  able,  44  Ourra , Ourra,  mes  gars!”  An’ 
h’all  de  men  jump  If  up  an’  run  Ifout,  an’ 
dey  see  jus’  one  poor  man  w’at  stan’  dere 
on  de  snow.  An’  w’en  dey  say,  44  Well  ?” 
’e  go  for  say,  ‘‘Don’  you  know  me?  I’ll 
be  de — ” 

But  w’en  ’e  see  deir  face  ’e  can’  go  If  on, 
an’  ’e  get  sick  on  'es  ’eart,  like  w’en  ’e 
was  on  de  door  of  de  Palais.  An’  den 
dey  laugh  on  ’eem,  an’  dey  call  ’eem  If  all 
de  bad  names  dey  know,  but  nobody  don’ 
dare  for  touch  ’eem.  An’  bymby,  w’en 
dey  get  tire’  wid  deir  fon,  dey  h’open  de 
door  of  de  stable  w’ere  de  ’orses  was  keep, 
an’  dey  say  ’e  can  sleep  dere,  an’  dey  go 
lfoff ; an’  'e  ’ear  dem  laugh  w’en  dey  go. 
An’  de  King  ’e  sit  dere  on  de  stable,  an’ 
’e  try  not  cry,  an’  ’e  try  for  min’  ’o\v  e 
was  de  bigges’  an’  de  stronges’  King  on  de 
worl’,  no  matter  w’at  arrive. 

But  dere  was  Somebody  lfelse  on  dat 
stable  too.  I’ll  not  be  sure  ’ow  for  say 
jus’  w'at  dat  was;  not  de  h’angel,but  de 
littl’  Boy,  de  CHIL’,  an’  you  see  after  w’ile 
for  w’y  ’e  was  sen’  dere. 

So  de  CHIL’ stan’ dere  an’  watch  de  King 
w’at  was  sit  an’  not  say  nodding  for  long 
time,  an’  de  ’orses  dey  h’all  turn  deir  ’eads 
an’  watch  ’eem  too.  An’  bymby  de  King 
’e  got  If  up  an’  go  lfover  on  ’es  If  own  ’orse 
w’at  nobody  can’  go  near.  An’  de  ’orse 
was  move  on  ’es  box,  an’  make  de  littl’ 
noise  like  ’e  waif  for  speak,  an’  bymby  de 
CHIL’  ’ear  de  noise  like  de  man  cry,  an’  ’e 
go  lfover  an’  ’e  see  de  King  wid  'es  two 
If  arm  roun’  de  neck  of  de  ’orse,  an’  ’e  'ear 
’eem  say:  44  You  know  w’at  I'll  be!  You 
know  w’at  I’ll  be!” 

Den  bymby  de  King  come  h'out  an’  e 
look  on  de  CHIL’  like  ’e  was  know  'eem 
h’all  ’eslife,an’  w’en  de CIIIL’ say,  “Come, 
let  us  go,”  de  King  take  'es  ’an’,  an’  dey  go 
Ifout  de  stable  an’  pass  down  de  street,  an’ 
dey  pass  de  'ouses  w’ere  de  If  odder  people 
was  ’sleep,  an’  de  big  church,  an'  den  dey 
come  on  de  country;  an’  den  far,  far  ’way 
w’ere  de  King  never  was  pass  before. 


An’  dey  go  h'on  an’  If  on  p'r’aps  for 
six,  If  eight,  nine  weeks  like  dat,  an’  h’all 
dat  time  de  King  was  t’ink  an’  t’ink,  an’ 
sometime  e don’ speak  h’all  de  day,  an’ don’ 
sleep  on  de  night,  an’  ’es  face  get  like  de 
face  of  de  Ifof  man  w’at  ’ave  plenty  trou- 
ble. An’  de  CHIL'  don’  say  nodding,  jus’ 
let  de  King  go  w ere  ’e  wan’,  an’  at  de  las’ 
de  King  'e  say,  “I’ll  be  tire’  for  h’always 
go  h’on  like  dis,  an’  never  get  no  place, 
an’  not  do  nodding.” 

Den  de  CHIL’  ’e  say,  “Dat’s  jus’  w'at 
I’ll  wan’  too.  I’ll  look  for  de  job.” 

An’  ’e  go  h’off,  an’  bymby  after  w’ile  'e 
come  back,  an’  'e  say  to  de  King,  “Come 
wid  me,”  an  dey  go  to  w’ere  de  Shanty 
Boss  was  ’ire  de  men. 

An’  de  Boss  look  ver’  ’ard  on  de 
King,  but  If  all  ’e  say  was,  “ W’at’s  your 
name  ?” 

An’  de  King  begin  for  say,  “My  name ? 
—I’ll  be  de— ” 

But  de  CHIL’  pull  ’eem  by  de  coat,  an’ 

’e  say  quick,  44 ’Es  name  ? Dat's  Jean  Le- 
roy.” 

Den  de  Boss  say,  “W’at  you  can  do?” 

An’  de  King  not  know  w’at  for  say, 
’cause  'e  never  do  nodding  If  all  ’es  life; 
but  de  CIIIL’  say, 

“ ’E  can  drive  de  ’orses.” 

Den  de  Boss  laugh,  an’  ’e  say, 

“Well,  I'll  s’pose  I’ll  ’ave  to  ’ire  you 
too,  for  speak  for  de  lfodder  feller.”  An’ 
so  ’e  take  dem  hot’,  an’  de  work  begin. 

An’  de  Boss  e take  de  wil'es’  team  dey 
’ave,  an’  ’e  say, 

“Dere’s  your  job;  start  on  de  morn- 
ing.” 

An’  de  CHIL’  an’  de  King  was  manage 
dose  ’orses  like  dey  never  was  do  nodding 
lfelse  all  deir  life;  an’  de  Boss  was  won- 
der w’en  ’e  see  dem  start  lfoff. 

Den  dey  was  ’appy;  jus’  demself  on  de 
long  If  empty  road,  sometime  on  de  If  ice 
up  de  river,  an’  sometime  t’ rough  de  bush, 
an’  everyt’ing  so  sof’  an’  qui't  an’  w’ite 
like  dere  never  was  no  trouble  an’  no 
bodder  on  de  worl’. 

An’  sometime  dey  see  de  caribou,  w’at 
jus’  stan’  dere  an’  look  on  dem  pass;  an’ 
de  squirrel,  an’  de  littl’  beas’  an’  de  birds 
w’at  waslef’,  run  beside  dem  on  de  bushes, 
an’  come  on  deir  camp  w’en  dey  stop; 
an’  nodding  like  dat  was  ’fraid  fofrdem, 
because  dey  know  w'at  de  CHIL'  an’  de 
King  was.  An’  de  King  was  not  t’ink 
like  before,  an’  ’e  tramp  beside  de  team, 
an’  'e  work  h’all  de  day,  an’  on  de  night 
e sleep  like  de  littl’  baby;  so  dey  was 
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A DAUGHTER  OF  NRTH  — Drawn  by  Gkoro*  no  Mamikr 
4*  Ob,  I *af/i  Benjamin  ! TIow  splendid  ywir  wife  i#  looking?  Me  pay®  for  dressing,  If  you  lifa!” 
(bhjamin:  m Dons  ahc,  my  boyl  I only  wish  she  dfjrf/” 
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IN  his  “Almanack  for  the  Year  of  Christ 
1741, ’’one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
Poor  Richard  says:  “Let  no  pleasure 
tempt  thee,  no  profit  allure  thee,  no  am- 
bition corrupt  thee,  no  example  sway  thee, 
no  persuasion  move  thee,  to  do  anything 
which  thou  knowest  to  be  evil;  so  shalt 
thou  always  live  jollily;  for  a good  con- 
science is  a continual  Christmas.  Adieu.” 
It  is  thrift  rather  than  generosity  that  we 
associate  with  the  exhortations  of  Poor 
Richard,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  no 
better  Christmas  sermon  will  be  preached 
this  year  than  that  which  he  addressed 
to  the  colonial  public  of  that  distant 
time. 

It  was  not  an  original  sermon  with  this 
popular  lay  preacher,  whose  lessons  for 
the  day  have  been  recently  revived  for 
modern  congregations  by  Mr.  Paul  Leices- 
ter Ford.  In  every  preceding  year  of 
Christ  the  same  counsel  had  been  urged 
upon  listening  but  incredulous  ears.  Be 
good  and  you  will  be  happy  is  the  dis- 
tinctive Christian  doctrine,  which  is  a 
very  different  strain  from  the  Horatian 
“Enjoy  while  you  can  enjoy.”  Yet  the 
ears  that  have  so  long  heard  the  gospel 
of  goodness  and  happiness  must  have  been 
persistently  incredulous,  because,  after 
nearly  two  thousand  years  of  tidings  as 
simple  as  they  are  glad,  Christendom  is 
not  Christian. 

Indeed,  the  grim  dogma  of  total  de- 
pravity seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  with  a rule  so  plain  as  obe- 
dience to  an  inward  monitor,  whose  right- 
ful authority  we  all  acknowledge,  and  to 
which  obedience  is  perfectly  easy,  we  riot- 
ously persist  in  disobedience,  and  secretly 
sneer  at  nothing  more  than  a simple  effort 
to  regulate  life  by  the  golden  rule.  It  is 
evident  that  tfie  old-fashioned  wish  to  a 
child,  “ May  you  make  a better  man  than 
your  father,”  was  not  such  a compliment 
to  that  gentleman  as  it  seemed  to  be.  It 
implied  that  he  was  a parental  paragon, 
whom  to  surpass  in  virtue  would  prove 
the  son  to  be  a Christian  hero.  But  Poor 
Richard  throws  a strong  light  upon  the 
old  gentleman.  For  it  was  at  the  fathers 
of  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  that  this 
Christmas  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
almanac,  and  they,  like  their  remote  de- 
scendants, needed  to  be  adjured,  and  per- 
haps as  vainly,  not  to  allow  any  power  to 
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persuade  them  to  do  what  they  knew  to 
be  evil. 

Poor  Richard,  after  all,  was  a Yankee 
Puritan  holding  forth  in  a Quaker  meet- 
ing-house. Was  the  secret  of  his  popu- 
larity and  success  that  he  had  left  his 
peaked  hat  and  sombre  cloak  behind;  or 
was  it  that  the  Quakers  on  the  Delaware 
were  wiser  than  the  Puritans  on  the  Bay? 
The  secret  is  not  far  to  find.  Poor  Rich- 
ard, whether  we  speak  of  the  master  or  the 
man,  of  Richard  Saunders  or  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  was  full  of  the  Christmas 
spirit,  good  sense,  and  good  humor.  The 
canny  benignity  of  his  aspect  in  his  por- 
traits and  statues,  the  bland  shrewdness 
of  the  face,  and  the  kindly  simplicity  of 
wisdom,  as  of  a superior  Uncle  Toby,  with 
the  gentle  stoop  of  the  figure  and  the  air 
of  welcome  to  all  comers,  would  serve  for 
a portrait  of  Santa  Claus. 

It  is  not  the  good  sense  only  of  his  co- 
pious writings,  the  aptness  of  the  prov- 
erbs, original  and  selected,  with  which 
the  almanac  sparkles,  and  the  homely  ad- 
vice of  experience,  which  still  keep  his 
page  fresh,  that  explain  the  charm  of 
Franklin,  and  made  Poor  Richard  the 
friend  of  every  colonial  family.  It  was 
the  unfailing  good  nature,  the  spirit  which 
is  less  angry  with  the  rascal  than  anxious 
to  chastise  him  with  ridicule  of  his  own 
folly,  and  gains  the  ear  of  the  idle,  the 
ignorant,  the  vicious,  by  assuming  fellow- 
ship with  them,  and  identifying  itself  with 
the  crowd.  Poor  Richard  did  not  pose  as 
himself  a paragon.  He  was  “one  of  the 
boys.”  “The  plain  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  I am  excessive  poor,  and  my  wife,  good 
woman,  is,  I tell  her,  excessive  proud. 
She  cannot  bear,  she  says,  to  sit  spinning 
in  her  shift  of  tow  while  I do  nothing  but 
gaze  at  the  stars,  and  has  threatened  more 
than  once  to  burn  all  my  books  and  rat- 
tling-traps (as  she  calls  my  instruments) 
if  I do  not  make  some  profitable  use  of 
them  for  the  good  of  my  family.” 

There  were  no  bands  or  lawn  sleeves, 
no  suspicion  of  mitre  or  crozier,  in  such  a 
preacher.  But  lie  was  not  for  that  rea- 
son a ranter  or  a harlequin.  The  se- 
verer pulpit  might  have  thought  him,  as 
Gail  Hamilton  slyly  says  of  Unitarians, 
given  over  to  mere  morality.  But  if  he 
could  give  over  the  colonists  to  the  same 
doom,  lie  was  satisfied.  Poor  Richard 
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said  so  many  things  about  daily  trade  and 
work,  and  the  conduct  of  life  in  general, 
which  all  other  colonial  Poor  Richards 
found  to  be  so  true  and  useful,  that  when 
he  said  that  a good  conscience  is  a con- 
tinual Christmas,  they  believed  him. 

But  it  was  his  good  nature  that  piloted 
his  good  sense,  and  good  nature  also  is  a 
constant  Christmas;  Poor  Richard  would 
have  said,  if  you  had  cornered  him,  that 
there  could  not  be  a good  conscience  with- 
out good  nature.  Your  peevish,  petulant, 
snarling  fellow,  whose  rose  leaf  is  always 
crumpled,  cannot  be  at  ease  withiu.  If 
you  say  that  it  is  temperament,  you  do  not 
excuse  it.  Do  you  excuse  stealing  by 
calling  it  kleptomania  ? Poor  Richard 
would  certainly  ask  whether  any  of  the 
snarling  fellows  that  infest  society  and 
diffuse  discomfort  could  possibly  make 
a richer  or  more  welcome  Christmas  gift 
to  his  family  and  to  himself  than  by  re- 
solving, and  keeping  the  resolution,  to 
have  a good  conscience,  and  let  his  tem- 
perament go  hang. 

It  was  to  the  plain  people  that  the 
Christmas  sermon  of  Poor  Richard  was 
preached.  But  the  more  we  consider  it, 
does  it  not  become  clearer  that  the  plain 
people  include  everybody  ? If  he  could 
now  see  that  his  little  dingy  almanac,  the 
first  number  of  which,  as  Mr.  Ford  shows 
us,  was  advertised  as  containing  “Many 
pleasant  and  witty  verses,  jests,  and  say- 
ings, Authors  Motive  of  Writing,  Pre- 
diction of  the  Death  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Titan  Leeds,  Moon  no  Cuckold,  Batche- 
lor’s Folly,  Parson’s  Wine  and  Baker’s 
Pudding,  Short  Visits,  Kings  and  Bears, 
New  Fashions,  Game  for  Kisses,  Kather- 
ine’s Love,  Different  Sentiments,  Signs 
of  a Tempest,  Death  of  a Fisherman,  Con- 
jugal Debate,  Men  and  Melons,  the  Prod- 
igal, Breakfast  in  Bed,  Oyster  Lawsuit,” 
etc. — if  he  could  see  that  this  little  mis- 
cellany of  jokes  and  proverbs  had  grown 
into  the  modern  popular  magazine  like 
this  Christmas  Harper,  no  reader  of  this 
number  would  be  so  happy  as  Poor  Rich- 
ard. For.  he  was  the  apostle  of  peace  and 
good-will.  If  any  American  ever  wished 
well  and  did  well  to  his  fellow-men,  and, 
could  he  have  had  his  way,  would  have 
made  human  life  a holiday,  it  was  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

The  other  day,  in  a great  political  con- 
vention, a delegate  arose  to  speak,  and 
there  was  a general  request  that  he 


should  take  the  platform.  But  the  dele- 
gate stood  on  a seat,  and  said,  compla- 
cently, “No;  I came  from  the  plain  peo- 
ple, and  I propose  to  stay  among  them." 
His  associates  wanted  to  see  him  and 
hear  him  more  conveniently,  and  asked 
him  to  stand  where  he  could  be  both  seen 
and  heard,  but  the  humble  man  refused: 
he  could  not  stand  where  he  could  be 
seen  and  heard  because  he  sprang  from 
the  people. 

Now  it  was  really  to  be  seen  and  heard 
over  a very  much  larger  area  than  the 
convention  that  the  humble  man  made 
the  remark.  He  wished  it  to  be  said: 

“ Ah ! there  is  a man  who  doesn’t  put  on 
airs.  He  isn’t  i stuck  up.’  He’s  just  one 
of  the  plain  people.”  It  was,  after  all,  a 
little  thin  piece  of  demagogy.  If  he  had 
any  reason  for  addressing  the  convention, 
if  he  had  anything  to  say,  it  would  have 
been  the  part  of  simple  good  sense  to 
stand  where  he  could  be  heard  easily, 
and  not  to  stand  where  he  could  not  be 
heard  easily,  and  plume  himself  upon  it 
as  showing  that  he  was  a man  of  the 
people. 

If  a man  has  something  to  say,  is  the 
fact  that  his  parents  are  poor,  and  that  he 
has  made  his  own  way  in  life,  as  the  great 
mass  of  Americans  do,  a reason  for  not  say- 
ing his  something  audibly?  What  is  the 
use  of  speakiug  in  a public  assembly  un- 
less you  can  make  yourself  heard?  If 
happily  you  can  make  yourself  heard 
without  going  to  a platform,  you  may 
properly  speak  where  you  are.  But  it  is 
not  because  you  came  from  the  people,  as 
if  all  your  associates  did  not,  but  because 
you  have  voice  enough  and  know  how  to 
use  it. 

The  ostentatious  remark  which  is  our 
text  was  what  actors  call  playing  to  the 
galleries.  It  was  inteuded  to  curry  favor 
with  the  crowd.  Now  to  catch  the  ap- 
plause of  a majority  is  an  intelligible  mo- 
tive in  a convention,  because  the  object  of 
a convention  is  not  deliberation,  but  ac- 
tion, and  without  a majority  there  is  no 
action.  But  a delegate  can  pay  too  high 
a price  even  for  applause,  and  when  ap- 
plause follows  such  a little  explosion  of 
self-glorification  as  that  in  which  the  dele- 
gate now  under  consideration  indulged 
himself,  it  will  do  him  no  harm  to  know 
that  it  was  a little  flourish  of  humbug 
which  eve^ body  knew  to  be  humbug. 
There  is,  indeed,  great  comfort  in  a major- 
ity. The  consciousness  of  being  with  the 
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majority  often  seems  to  be  like  that  con- 
sciousness of  being  well  dressed  which  a 
lady  declared  afforded  a peace  of  mind 
which  religion  itself  cannot  bestow.  But 
the  eagerness  to  please  the  majority  will 
often  play  such  tricks  with  a man  as  re- 
morselessly to  put  him  in  the  public  plight 
of  our  friend  who  declared  that  he  wouldn’t 
accept  the  exaltation  of  the  platform  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  the  plain  people. 

One  of  the  amusing  results  of  playing 
to  the  gallery  is  the  conviction  that  takes 
possession  of  some  of  the  players  that  not 
to  be  with  the  majority  is  to  be  wrong, 
and  that  he  who  prefers  to  hold  by  his 
own  view  of  subjects  upon  which  he  is 
entirely  competent  to  decide  assumes  airs 
of  superiority,  and  affects  to  be  better  than 
other  people.  There  is  nothing  droller 
than  this  theory,  which  plays  a very  im- 
portant part  in  public  affairs.  A man 
once  said  to  the  Easy  Chair,  what  the  Easy 
Chair  at  once  denied  as  utterly  improb- 
able, that  he  had  known  Horace  Greeley 
to  tuck  his  trousers  into  his  boots  before 
entering  a public  meeting  where  he  was 
to  stand  upon  the  platform  and  speak. 
The  reason  presumed  for  such  an  act  was 
that  Greeley  wished  to  be  considered  as 
totally  careless  of  appearances,  and  there- 
fore exhibited  himself  as  negligent  of  the 
usual  proprieties  of  dress.  The  remote  as- 
sumption was  that  popular  opinion  holds 
a man  who  is  not  slovenly  to  be  stuck  up, 
and  affecting  grandeur.  Mr.  Greeley  was 
undoubtedly  slandered  by  the  tale.  But 
there  is  a familiar  disposition  to  resent 
what  is  called  claiming  to  be  better  than 
other  people,  and  consequently  a great 
deal  of  prostration  in  the  mud  and  rolling 
in  the  mire  to  show  that  there  is  no  haughty 
assumption  of  cleanliness,  which  was  the 
spirit  of  the  honorable  delegate  who  en- 
gages our  attention. 

But  it  might  be  wise  to  devote  even  a 
moment  of  the  holiday  season  to  the  ques- 
tion why  an  individual  who  is  not  one  of 
a majority  has  not  the  same  right  to  his 
opinion  as  every  one  of  the  individuals 
who  make  a majority,  and  why  he  is 
“ stuck  up  ” in  holding  to  his  view  if  they 
are  merely  plain  people  and  modest  cit- 
izens in  holding  to  theirs.  Is  it  more 
meek  and  lowly  to  profess  what  you  do 
not  believe  because  others  profess  to  be- 
lieve it  than  to  say  what  you  do  believe? 
According  to  a very  general  rumor,  there 
is  a great  deal  of  dishonesty  in  politics. 
But  if  a man  thinks  honesty  to  be  the 


better  policy  in  politics  as  in  trade,  why 
is  he  affecting  grandeur  for  thinking  so, 
while  his  neighbor  who  thinks  dishonesty 
the  more  politic  rule  may  be  considered  a 
modest  American?  Does  love  of  honesty 
show  a man  to  be  proud  and  exclusive, 
with  aristocratic  tastes,  and  a preference 
for  the  British  monarchy?  Must  he  have 
a hearty  relish  for  ignorance  and  vanity 
and  brag  in  order  to  be  distinctively  an 
American  ? 

A man  in  the  street  saw  a crowd  gazing 
intently  at  an  object  high  in  the  air,  and 
asking  what  it  was,  was  told  that  it  was 
an  ostrich.  But  after  looking  intently 
for  some  time,  he  said  that  it  was  not  an 
ostrich,  for  ostriches  do  not  fly  high,  but 
he  was  sure  that  it  was  an  eagle. 

4 4 Indeed !”  replied  the  crowd ; 4 ‘and  who 
are  you?  Is  not  the  opinion  of  this  crowd 
of  your  fellow-citizens  good  enough  for 
you  ?” 

The  man  laughed,  and  answered  that 
no  opinion  was  good  enough  for  him 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  wrong,  and  he 
should  not  believe  the  moon  to  be  green 
cheese  if  every  newspaper  in  town  assert- 
ed it.  It  really  seems  to  be  true  that  if  it 
had  been  agreed  that  the  sun  went  round 
the  earth,  because  that  was  the  general 
declaration,  nobody  would  ever  have 
been  wiser.  The  Church  thought  Gali- 
leo “stuck  up”  with  blasphemous  inso- 
lence in  saying  that  he  thought  different- 
ly. It  treated  him  precisely  as  the  man 
is  treated  who  does  what  every  honest 
man  in  the  majority  does  without  cavil. 

Men  and  brethren,  as  Horace  Greeley 
used  to  say,  with  his  trousers  in  or  out  of 
his  boots,  why  should  the  opinion  of  one 
man  or  a hundred  men  be  good  enough 
for  us  if  it  seems  to  us  false?  Why 
should  we  lend  our  voices  to  swell  the 
chorus  that  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is 
great,  if  we  think  her  small,  and  no  better 
than  she  should  be?  Equal  rights  is  good 
American  doctrine,  but  it  is  no  less  good 
Christmas  doctrine. 

The  Enlightened  Observer  from  Europe 
who  is  studying  American  institutions 
asked  the  Easy  Chair  the  other  day  what 
was  meant  by  the  statement  that  a candi- 
date for  a high  elective  office  had  opened 
headquarters  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
nominating  convention.  The  Enlight- 
ened Observer  said  that  he  had  always 
supposed  that  such  conventions  were  as- 
semblies wrhich  nominated  persons  whose 
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public  services  and  personal  ability  and 
character  had  distinguished  them  among 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  shown  them  to 
be  especially  fitted  for  the  offices  which 
were  to  be  filled.  “Am  I mistaken,”  he 
asked,  “in  supposing  that  to  be  the  theo- 
ry of  your  institutions?” 

The  Easy  Chair  could  not  say  that  he 
was,  and  conceded  that  such  was  the 
theory. 

“In  other  words,”  continued  the  En- 
lightened Observer,  “a  republic  secures 
good  government  because  it  intrusts  the 
government  not  to  the  chance  of  birth, 
which  may  give  to  Oliver  Cromwell  a 
son  Richarei,  and  make  the  heir  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  an  Alexander  the  Little, 
but  because  it  calls  to  its  great  offices  of 
every  degree  those  citizens  who  have 
demonstrated  their  peculiar  fitness.” 

“That  is  certainly  the  theory  of  our 
republican  institutions,”  returned  the 
Easy  Chair. 

“ Well  ?”  said  the  Enlightened  Observer. 

“Well?”  echoed  the  Easy  Chair. 

“Yes,  but  why,  then,  does  a candidate 
open  headquarters?” 

“Yes,  certainly.  Why — that  is— it  is  to 
make  himself  known.” 

“ But  the  theory  seems  to  assume  that 
he  is  known  already.  Is  it  that  he  per- 
forms public  services  at  the  headquarters, 
or  exhibits  there  his  character  and  abili- 
ties? Is  not  the  time  a little  limited  and 
the  space  somewhat  inconvenient  for  such 
demonstrations?  I am  at  a little  loss. 
I can  see  that  the  personal  appearance 
and  manners  of  a candidate  might  be  dis- 
played favorably  at  a headquarters,  and 
that,  in  a charming  phrase  of  your  coun- 
try, he  might  dispense  a generous  hospi- 
tality in  a hotel  parlor,  but  how  can  he 
display  his  fitness  for  a high  office  in 
such  narrow  quarters  as  headquarters 
must  be?  Am  I to  understand  that  when 
Mr.  John  Jay  was  selected  as  a candidate 
for  the  Governorship  of  New  York  he 
had  repaired  previously  to  the  place  of 
nomination  and  had  opened  headquar- 
ters? Did  General  Washington  pursue 
a similar  course?  If  the  services  and 
character  of  a candidate  have  commend- 
ed him  to  public  favor  and  designated 
him  as  a suitable  officer,  why  is  not  that 
enough?” 

“Undoubtedly,”  answered  the  Easy 
Chair,  “why  isn’t  it?  But  I am  afraid 
that  you  have  not  pursued  your  enlight- 
ened observations  quite  far  enough,  or  you 


would  have  learned  that  in  this  country 
a kind  providence  is  supposed  to  help 
those  who  help  themselves,  and  that  those 
who  expect  to  have  Governorships  and 
Senatorships  and  other  large  and  highly 
flavored  political  morsels  offered  to  them 
on  golden  salvers  and  on  bended  knees 
will  be  seriously  disappointed.” 

“I  see,”  said,  courteously,  the  Enlight- 
ened Observer,  “ that  my  excellent  friend 
the  Easy  Chair  is  pleased  to  speak  in  met- 
aphor. If  I may  penetrate  it,  he  is  declar- 
ing that  great  places  are  to  be  won  like 
precious  prizes,  and  do  not  drop  into  idle 
hands  like  fruit  overripe.  But  if  I may 
hold  him  to  the  point,  is  it  not  the  theory 
of  your  institutions  that  it  is  services  and 
character  and  ability  that  win  the  precious 
political  prizes,  and  surely  such  qualities 
and  services  cannot  be  described  as  idle 
hands?  I agree  that  providence  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,  but  who  helps 
himself  more  than  he  who  helps  the  entire 
community?  And  how  does  he  help  the 
community  who  opens  headquarters  to  se- 
cure a prize  for  himself  ? Moreover,  have 
I not  heard  that  office  should  pursue  the 
man,  and  not  the  man  the  office?  Yet 
what  is  opening  headquarters  but  pur- 
suing office,  as  a hound  a hare?” 

The  Easy  Chair  was  obliged  to  suggest 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  knowing  “the 
boys,”  and  in  showing  the  affability  of  a 
simple  citizen  “without  airs,”  and  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  important  political 
personages,  all  of  which  the  Enlightened 
Observer  conceded,  but  still  politely  in- 
sisted that  knowing  the  boys  and  showing 
affability  and  refraining  from  lofty  de- 
meanor did  not  demonstrate  fitness  for 
great  place,  and  was  a loss  of  proper  per- 
sonal dignity  that  ought  not  to  be  required 
of  any  one  who  had  really  approved  him- 
self as  a suitable  officer.  He  concluded 
that  he  might  not  have  mistaken  the 
theory,  but  he  had  certainly  not  appre- 
hended the  practice  of  our  institutions. 

“But  surely,”  said  the  Easy  Chair,  “’tis 
but  a small  price  to  pay.” 

“True,”  said  the  Enlightened  Observer, 

“ it  is  a very  small  price;  but  I had  not 
supposed  that  in  the  republic  office  was 
sold  at  any  price.  I thought  that  the 
good  Santa  Claus  of  public  approval 
dropped  it  as  a Christmas  gift  into  the 
stocking  of  the  most  deserving.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  rather  a raisin  in 
snap-dragon— the  prize  of  the  toughest 
fingers.” 
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I. 

rnHE  advent  of  the  Christmas  season 
JL  began  again  to  affect  the  Study  with 
those  allegorical  influences  felt  in  greater 
measure  or  less  throughout  polite  litera- 
ture at  the  holiday  time.  It  found  itself 
haunted  by  a tendency  to  apologue  that 
became  at  last  irresistible,  and  it  grace- 
fully made  a virtue  of  yielding  to  inspira- 
tions which  it  could  no  longer  withstand. 
It  drowsed,  and  almost  instantly  it  per- 
ceived with  a not  wholly  unexpected 
shock  of  agreeable  surprise  that  its  win- 
dows were  once  more  looking  out  on  the 
great  public  square  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  United  Sympathies  of  Altruria.  The 
vast  space  was  thronged  with  Altrurians 
of  every  age  and  sex,  who  appeared  to 
be  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  some 
public  rite  of  unusual  solemnity.  Not 
only  were  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis 
present  in  festive  multitudes,  but  all  the 
different  Sympathies  of  the  republic  were 
represented  by  deputations  of  their  prin- 
cipal men  and  women,  sent  to  take  part 
at  the  capital  in  a ceremony  observed  on 
a varying  scale  of  magnificence  through- 
out the  nation.  The  Study  was  vaguely 
aware  of  the  nature  and  significance  of 
much  that  was  going  forward,  but  it  was 
painfully  perplexed  as  to  the  exact  sym- 
bolical value  of  the  whole.  From  time 
to  time  a joyous  procession  came  forward 
to  the  centre  of  the  great  square  through 
the  orderly  myriads  that  gave  way  on 
either  side  without  the  aid  of  a police- 
man’s club,  and  performed  what  was 
clearly  an  Act  of  Renunciation;  when 
another  procession,  not  apparently  so  gay 
or  light-hearted,  advanced  to  meet  the 
first,  and  performed  in  its  turn  what  was 
as  clearly  an  Act  of  Recipience.  But 
what  was  renounced  and  what  was  re- 
ceived, the  Study  was  at  a loss  to-  de- 
termine, so  great  was  the  space  trav- 
ersed by  its  vision,  and  so  wild  and  pro- 
longed were  the  plaudits  attending  the 
orations  with  which  the  several  acts  were 
accomplished.  Bursts  of  minstrelsy,  con- 
veniently arranged  at  different  points  in 
the  square,  drowned  the  roar  of  happy 
human  voices,  and  amidst  these  floods  of 
harmony  the  owners  of  the  voices  were 
seen  to  embrace  with  tears  of  rapture. 
It  was  a noble  and  affecting  spectacle ; it 
stirred  the  Study  with  the  profoundest 
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emotion;  but  in  the  absence  of  a precise 
interpretation,  it  lacked  the  final  charm 
of  intelligibility. 

In  an  interval  of  the  ceremony  the 
Study  cast  its  windows  eagerly  out  over 
the  multitude  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
disengaged  Altrurian  to  whom  it  might 
appeal  for  information,  and  it  bad  no  dif- 
ficulty in  discovering,  almost  at  its  very 
threshold,  The  Christmas  Boy. 

II. 

The  Christmas  Boy  was  loaded  down 
like  a scapegoat  with  turkeys  and  toys, 
champagne  and  celery,  coal  and  cran- 
berries, and  holiday  editions  of  favorite 
authors,  for  the  poor;  but  as  there  were 
no  poor  in  Altruria,  except  at  those  mo- 
ments when  some  Altrurian  had  reduced 
himself  to  destitution  by  giving  every- 
thing he  had  to  his  neighbor,  and  had 
not  yet  been  overwhelmed  with  benefits 
himself  by  the  witnesses  of  his  good 
deeds,  the  Christmas  Boy  was  in  the  act 
of  laying  down  his  burden  and  sitting  on 
it,  when  the  Study  recognized  him.  The 
Study  was  quite  sure  of  him,  but  it  felt 
the  need  of  confirmation  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  called  out,  a little  tremulous- 
ly, “ Our  good  boy ! Is  that  you?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Christmas  Boy,  “it’s 
me,”  and  the  Study  rejoiced  in  his  unim- 
peachable identity. 

The  Study  said,  “You  must  be  rather 
tired,”  but  the  Boy  answered,  “Oh  no. 
This  kind  of  a load  never  tires  a fellow. 
Besides,  I couldn’t  get  really  tired,  be- 
cause I’m  only  a Tradition,  anyway.” 

“That  is  true,”  the  Study  assented. 
“But  we  wanted  to  ask  you  a few  ques- 
tions about  this  affair  here,  and  we  thought 
it  might  be  a little  more  convenient  if 
you  came  in  and  rested  while  we  talked.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  Boy.  “ I know 
what  you  do  to  Traditions  when  you  get 
them  up  there.  And  I’ve  got  to  keep  a 
close  watch  and  catch  some  fellow  down 
here  in  an  instant  of  destitution,  or  I can 
never  get  rid  of  this  stuff.  But  go  on 
with  your  questions,  and  I’ll  answer;  and 
the  harder  they  are  the  better.” 

“They  won’t  be  hard,”  said  the  Study, 
and  it  began  cautiouslv,  “ What  day  is 
it?” 

“What  day?”  and  the  Christmas  Bov 
betrayed  all  the  scorn  that  an  Altrurian 
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ever  allows  himself  to  feel.  “Why, 
Christmas  1” 

“ Of  course ! But  what  year?” 

“Why,  2091.  It’s  the  bicentennial  of 
the  International  Copyright.” 

“Oh,  exactly!  It’s  the  celebration  of 
that  great  legislative  act  of  Common 
Honesty.” 

“ No,  not  exactly.  It’s  Solution  day.” 

“Solution  day?”  the  Study  repeated, 
with  the  meekness  of  a competitive  ex- 
aminer. “Solution  of  what?” 

“ Of  the  problem  that  remained  to  be 
solved  after  Congress  had  legislated  com- 
mon honesty  to  foreign  authors.” 

“ You  mean  the  uncommon  dishonesty 
of  the  law  distinguishing  between  literary 
property  and  other  property?” 

“ Correct!  You  see,  the  thing  became 
more  ridiculous,  more  scandalous,  as  you 
may  say,  after  the  passage  of  the  Inter- 
national Copyright  Law,  and  people  be- 
gan to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  wrong 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of.” 

“Yes;  there  is  nothing  that  opens  one’s 
eyes  to  the  sinfulness  of  sin  like  leaving 
off  sinning,”  the  Study  could  not  help 
noting.  “Well!  You  were  saying?” 

III. 

“After  the  passage  of  the  International 
Copyright  Law,”  said  the  Christmas  Boy, 
“the  sense  of  wrong  began  to  work  of 
itself  in  the  public  conscience.  The  peo- 
ple, when  they  had  got  their  eyes  open 
to  the  injustice  they  had  been  doing  the 
foreign  authors,  could  not  get  them  shut 
again  to  the  injustice  they  were  still  do- 
ing to  the  native  authors.  They  lost  sleep, 
and  were  uncomfortable  everyway.  The 
authors  themselves  did  not  have  to  move; 
they  simply  had  to  lie  low,  and  let  the 
public  misery  work  itself  out.  The  Al- 
trurians  had  always  prided  themselves  on 
the  equality  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men  before  the  law,  and  now  they  had 
suddenly  become  aware  that  the  law  act- 
ually distinguished  against  the  very  best 
class  of  citizens : the  most  industrious, 
refined,  and  modest.” 

“The  literary  class?”  asked  the  Study, 
feeling  a glow  of  diffidence  suffuse  its 
fagade.  “Well,  perhaps.” 

14  No  perhaps  about  it!”  retorted  the 
Christmas  Boy.  “Here  was  a class,  and 
the  noblest  and  truest  class  in  the  whole 
republic,  who  had  no  lasting  claim  to  the 
property  they  had  created.  All  other 


kinds  of  property  were  fully  protected 
and  warranted  in  perpetuity  to  the  own- 
ers; crimes  against  other  property  were 
more  unerringly  punished,  and  on  the 
whole  more  severely  punished  than  crimes 
against  life  and  honor.  Any  Altrurian 
who  had  cheated  another  in  a horse  trade, 
and  come  into  the  possession  of  a valua- 
ble animal  which  he  had  not  fairly  paid 
for,  was  presumed  to  be  the  owner  of  it, 
and  if  you  stole  it  you  got  six  years  in 
State’s  prison.  The  Altrurian  who  lent 
his  brother  money  at  such  ruinous  usury 
that  he  could  not  pay  it  might  foreclose 
his  mortgage  on  his  brother’s  farm,  or 
house,  or  shop,  and  become  its  owner  at 
a half  or  third  of  its  real  value;  and  the 
law  confirmed  him  in  possession  with  ev- 
ery safeguard,  and  he  might  transmit  it 
to  his  children  and  his  children’s  children 
to  the  remotest  generation.  Any  num- 
ber of  Altrurians  who  combined  to  build 
a railroad,  or  to  wreck  one,  were  secured 
in  its  tenure  against  all  the  stockholders 
they  had  robbed,  and  protected  in  their 
franchises  by  the  most  solemn  statutory 
obligations.  The  idler  who  inherited 
his  estates  could  leave  them  intact  to  the 
drones  who  bore  his  name;  the  gambler 
who  won  a hundred  thousand  dollars 
on  the  rise  or  fall  of  a fictitious  value 
could  build  himself  a castle  in  which  he 
and  his  could  be  as  secure  forever  as  the 
fabled  Englishman  in  his  house.” 

“ We  suppose  that  was  right,”  said  the 
Study.  “ Property  is  the  corner-stone  of 
civilization.  The  law  cannot  inquire  how 
a thing  became  property.” 

“That  was  what  all  the  legal  talent  in 
Altruria  told  us,  and  that  was  what  we 
all  believed.  So  we  carefully  defended 
every  imaginable  kind  of  owner  in  every- 
thing that  was  his  by  every  imaginable 
legislative  and  juridical  device.  The  poor 
man  who  had  bought  a little  cottage  with 
the  painful  savings  of  a lifetime  we  de- 
fended as  faithfully  in  perpetual  posses- 
sion as  the  plutocrat  who  had  wrung  the 
money  to  build  his  town  houses  and  his 
country  houses,  his  yachts  and  his  private 
cars,  from  the  sweat  of  his  mill  hands  or 
his  miners.  We  said  we  would  make 
no  distinctions;  that  all  the  Altrurians 
should  be  equal  before  the  law.  But  after 
the  passage  of  the  International  Copy- 
right Law  we  found  there  had  always 
been  a little  oversight.” 

44  Yes?”  said  the  Study,  beginning  to 
be  greatly  interested,  and  rousing  itself 
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from  a tacit  admiration  of  the  Christmas 
Boy’s  eloquence.  “What  was  that?” 

“Why,  we  found  that  there  was  one 
class  of  proprietors  who  were  not  only 
not  equal  with  the  others  before  the  law, 
but  who  were  actually  branded  with  a 
stamp  of  inequality,  of  inferiority,  by  the 
law.  That  was  the  class  of  proprietors 
who  created  their  property.  You  might 
beg,  borrow  or  steal  a thing,  and  if  you 
did  it  under  the  forms  of  law  it  was  yours 
and  your  heirs’  and  assigns’  for  ever.  You 
might  sell  your  soul  or  your  honor  for  it, 
and  it  should  be  inalienably  yours.  But 
if  you  made  it;  if  you  actually  created  it, 
if  you  gave  material  form  to  something 
out  of  the  ideal  world  which  would  never 
have  been  here  but  for  you , then  it  was 
not  yours  forever,  but  only  for  a certain 
term  of  years;  and  if  any  one  stole  it,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  law  did  not  arrest 
the  thief  on  your  complaint,  and  punish 
him  upon  proof  of  his  guilt,  but  it  allowed 
you  to  bring  suit  for  damages  in  a civil 
action ! That  was  the  position  of  the  au- 
thor before  the  law  of  Altruria  at  the 
time  the  famous  International  Copyright 
Act  was  passed  in  1891.” 

The  Christmas  Boy  paused  for  breath, 
and  the  Study  observed,  “It  was  rather 
droll.” 

IV. 

“That  act  of  justice,”  the  Christmas 
Boy  proceeded,  after  running  down  a ten- 
der hen  turkey  and  restoring  her  to  the 
group  of  captives  from  which  she  had 
escaped,  “rendered  the  fact  of  injustice 
so  conspicuous  that  it  became  intolera- 
ble. Every  conscience  in  Altruria  was 
aroused,  and  there  was  a unanimous 
appeal  to  the  legislature  for  relief.  The 
Congress  elected  on  this  issue  passed  a 
bill  declaring  property  in  copyrights  per- 
petual, and  protecting  it  from  aggression 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law  was  questioned, 
and  the  first  case  under  it  was  carried  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  the  defence 
urged  that  there  was  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  property  that  a man 
created,  and  the  property  that  a man 
earned,  or  won,  or  legally  stole;  that  cre- 
ated property  was  of  such  a volatile  or 
elusive  nature  that  it  could  be  secured  to 
its  owner  for  a brief  term  of  years  only, 
and  protected  by  such  penalties  only  as 
left  him  liable  for  costs  if  he  failed  in  a 
civil  suit  for  damages.  It  was  contended 


that  he  was  a public  benefactor  and  must 
be  made  to  feel  it.  The  court  inquired  if 
this  contention  were  not  a legal  fiction, 
and  upon  the  admission  of  the  defence 
that  it  was  a legal  fiction,  the  court  or- 
dered the  defence  to  oopyright  it,  like 
other  fictions,  under  the  old  law,  while  it 
reserved  its  decision.” 

“Well,  they  copyrighted  the  legal  fic- 
tion for  twenty-eight  years,  just  like  a 
novel,  and  then  they  renewed  the  copy- 
right for  another  term  of  fourteen  years, 
after  which  anybody  might  appropriate 
it.  But  the  lawyers  who  had  created 
this  fiction  protested  against  the  com- 
munization  of  their  property,  and  the 
courts  were  filled  with  the  noise  they 
made  about  it,  and  the  interests  of  justice 
suffered  so  much  that  the  people  began  to 
lose  all  patience.  The  agitation  involved 
the  whole  country,  and  became  a political 
question  again.  There  was  talk  of  seces- 
sion and  of  a dictatorship,  but  at  last  the 
parties  came  together  on  a measure  pro- 
posed by  the  All- Altruria  Committee  of 
Common-Sense,  and  the  measure  was  made 
a part  of  the  organic  law  through  the  act 
of  Congress  and  the  result  of  the  popular 
vote  on  the  referendum.  The  committee 
discovered,  after  a good  deal  of  hard  think- 
ing and  talking,  that  it  was  no  use  to  en- 
act perpetual  patent  or  copyright;  the 
people  had  got  used  to  a limited  tenure  in 
this  kind  of  property,  and  they  would 
never  consent  to  perpetuity.  #At  the  same 
time  their  sense  of  right  was  so  outraged 
by  the  inferiority  of  authors  to  other  own- 
ers before  the  law,  that  something  must 
be  done  to  appease  them.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  make  the  tenure  of 
created  property  the  norm,  and  declare 
every  species  of  property  tenable  for  forty- 
two  years  only,  whether  earned,  inherit- 
ed, begged,  borrowed,  or  (legally)  stolen. 
The  notion  took  immensely.  It  appealed 
to  the  two  strongest  principles  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  Altrurians:  their  humor  and 
their  piety.  It  was  such  a good  joke  on 
all  the  other  proprietors  that  folks  could 
not  help  laughing.  At  the  same  time  the 
churches  found  authority  for  it  in  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  when 
every  Israelite  was  to  start  fair  with  the 
rest  on  a new  half-century's  race  of  self- 
interest.  So  the  term  of  tenure  was  ex- 
tended from  forty-two  to  fifty  years,  in 
deference  to  religious  sentiment,  and  the 
plan  worked  like  a charm. 

“Of  course  there  were  some  disorders 
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the  first  time.  Fellows  got  up  and  rode 
off  other  fellows’  horses  before  the  other 
fellows  were  awake,  Jubilee  morning, 
and  some  ladies  moved  in  on  their  neigh- 
bors before  their  neighbors  could  get 
out  of  their  houses.  It  was  pretty  curi- 
ous to  have  a man  ploughing  up  your 
lawn  for  potatoes  before  you  realized  that 
he  was  the  new  owner,  and  there  were 
some  hot  words  when  a lively  chap 
stepped  into  an  old  banker’s  parlor  and 
said  he  would  trouble  him  for  the  com- 
bination of  his  safe.  But  they  all  re- 
membered that  this  sort  of  thing  was 
what  the  authors  had  always  had  to 
stand,  and  the  day  passed  without  blood- 
shed. The  statute  of  limited  property- 
hold  was  more  popular  than  ever,  because 
the  majority  got  the  most,  and  the  details 
of  administration  that  had  proved  vexa- 
tious were  overhauled  and  rectified.  The 
celebration  of  Solution  day  was  establish- 
ed by  law,  and  now  it  falls,  every  fiftieth 
year,  on  Christmas,  when  people  are  feel- 
ing good,  anyway.” 

V. 

“And  does  the  new  order  of  things 
work  well?”  inquired  the  Study.  “Isn’t 
it  contrary  to  human  nature?” 

“What  is  human  nature?”  demanded 
the  Christmas  Boy.  “Once  it  was  hu- 
man nature  for  men  to  eat  men.  Once 
it  was  human  nature  for  men  to  enslave 
men.  Once  it  was  human  nature  for 
men  to  work  men  to  death  in  mines,  and 
mills,  and  sweaters’  dens.  Once  it  was 
human  nature  for  men  to  hold  large 
tracts  of  land  idle  while  other  men  were 
starving.  Once  it  was  human  nature  for 
men  to  say  to  one  class  of  men  that  they 
should  have  a right  to  their  own  for  for- 
ty-two years,  while  every  one  else  was  se- 
cured in  his  own  forever.  But  human 
nature  changes,  and  now  it  isn’t  human 
nature  for  men  to  eat  men,  enslave  men, 
sweat  men  ; and  it's  been  found  out  in  Al- 
truria  that  if  it  is  right  for  one  class  of 
men  to  be  limited  in  the  tenure  of  their 
property  it  is  right  for  all.” 

The  Christmas  Boy  became  so  heated 
with  argument  that  the  Study  almost 
feared  to  provoke  him  farther  bv  saying: 
“Oh  yes,  it’s  right,  of  course.  But  you 
can’t  legislate  righteousness,  you  know.” 

“ Stuff!”  roared  the  Christmas  Boy,  in 
a voice  so  loud  that  all  the  male  turkeys 
in  his  keeping  gobbled  wildly.  “All  the 
righteousness  in  the  world  is  legislated 


righteousness,  and  has  been  ever  since  the 
legislation  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Now  you  think  of  it!” 

The  Study  perceived  that  the  Christ- 
mas Boy  was  an  Enemy  of  Society  in  dis- 
guise. But  it  preferred  not  to  irritate 
him  until  it  had  got  out  of  him  every- 
thing it  wanted  to  know.  “ And  do  the 
Altrurians  like  it,  this  new  arrangement?” 

“Well,  you  watch  and  see,”  said  the 
Christmas  Boy,  and  instantly  vanished. 

There  was  indeed  an  extraordinary 
gladness  visible  in  the  myriad  faces  of 
the  Altrurians  as  they  went  and  came  in 
rapid  processions  of  renunciation  and 
recipience.  It  was  truly  a jubilee.  The 
countenances  of  those  who  renounced 
their  property  were  radiant  with  the  re- 
lief from  its  care;  those  who  assumed  it 
wore  a look  of  solemn  responsibility 
qualified  with  a benevolence  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  greed  that  the  Study 
had  always  supposed  inseparable  from 
the  possession  of  the  bounty  of  provi- 
dence. In  its  mystification  the  Study 
cast  about  for  some  kindly  person  who 
would  explain  the  fact,  when  the  Christ- 
mas Boy  materialized  again.  He  was 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and  turning 
hand-springs  so  that  his  grin  formed  a 
wheel  in  the  air  four  feet  in  diameter. 

“Where  are  your  turkeys  and  toys, 
your  champagne  and  celery,  your  coal 
and  cranberries,  your  holiday  editions  of 
favorite  authors  ?”  demanded  the  Study, 
holding  its  larger  curiosity  in  abeyance 
for  the  moment. 

“Got  them  all  off  on  a renouncing 
millionaire  down  there  before  he  hail 
time  to  think.  And  now  he’ll  have  to 
see  that  I don't  come  to  want  till  next 
Jubilee,  and  I shall  merely  have  to  work 
for  ray  daily  bread,  not  beg  for  it,  bleed 
for  it,  lie  for  it,  cheat  for  it.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  the  way,  is  it  ?” 

“Yes;  those  that  assume  the  property 
assume  the  responsibility,  and  covenant 
with  the  Sympathies  to  see  that  those  who 
renounce  it  share  equally  with  themselves 
in  its  enjoyment,  if  they  will  work.  No 
man  can  starve  or  freeze  in  Altruria,  I tell 
you.” 

The  Christmas  Boy  disappeared  in  a 
vivid  hand-spring;  and  with  a deep  sigh 
the  troubled  Study  awoke,  happy  to  find 
itself  again  in  the  good  old  familiar  world 
where  everybody  has  a right  to  his  own 
forever,  except  the  author, who  has  a right 
to  his  own  for  forty-two  years. 
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THOSE  who  are  anxious  about  the  tafce  of  of  good-will,  the  grace  of  universal  sympa- 
Cbmtmas,  whether  it  is  not  becoming  thy,  whs  really  growing  in  the  world,  and  that 
too  worldly  and  too  expensive  a holiday  to  he  it  was  only  our  awkwardness  that,  by  striving 
indulged  in  except  by  the  very  poor,  mark  to  cram  it  all  lor  a year  into  twenty-four  hour*, 
with  pleasure  any  indications  that  the  true  made  it  seen)  a little  farcical.  And  everybody 
spirit  of  the  day— brotherhood  ami  self-id  me-  knows  that  when  goodness  becomes  fashion- 
gattou  and  charity — is  infusing  itself  into  mod-  able,  goodness  is  likely  to  suffer  a little.  A 
ern  society.  The  sentimental  Christmas  of  virtue  overdone  falls  on  t'other  side.  And  a 
thirty  years  ago  could  not  last  ; in  time  the  holiday  that  takes  on  such  proportions  that 
manufactured' joUitY  got  to  be  more  tedious  t he  Ex  press  companies  and  the  Post-office 
and  a greater  strain  on  the  feelings  than  any  cannot  handle  it  is  in  danger  of  a collapse, 
misfortune  happening  to  one’s  neighbor.  Even  In  consideration  of  these  things,  find  because^ 
for  a day  it  was  very  difficult  to  buzz  about  as  has  been  pointed  out  year  after  year,  Christ- 
in  the  cheery  manner  prescribed.  and  the  re-  mas  is  becoming  a burden,  the  load  of  which 
action  put  lutftuMi  nature  in  a bad  Jight.  Nor  i>  looked  forward  to  With  apprehension — and 
was  it  much  better  when  gradually  the  day  hack  on  with  nervous  prostration — fear  has 
became  one  of  Great  Expectations,  and.  the  been  expressed  that  the  dearest  of  all  holidays 
sweet  spirit  of  it  was  quenched  hi  worry  or  in  Christian  lands  would  have  to  go  again 
soured  in  disappointment.  It  began  to  take  under  a sort  of  Puritan  protest,  or  into  a re- 
on  the  aspect  of  a great  lottery,  in  which  one  treat  for  re*t  and  purification, 
class  expected  to  draw  in  reverse  proportion  Bur  the  Drawer  is  enabled  to  announce  for 
to  what  it  put  in.  and  another  class  knew  that  the  encouragement  of  the  single-minded  in 
it  would  only  reap  as  it  had  sowed.  The  day.  this  best  of  all  days,  at  the  close  of  a year 
blessed  in  its  origin,  and  meaningless  if  there  which  it  is  best  not  to  characterize,  that  those 
is  a grain  of  selfishness  in  it.  w>ik  thus  likely  who  stand  upon  the  social  w atch-towers  in 
to  become  a sort  of  Clearing-house  of  all  ol>  Europe  and  America  begin  to  fcCe  a light — -or, 
ligations,  and  assume  a commercial  aspect  that  it  would  be  better  to  say.  to  perceive  a spirit 
took  the  heart  out  ol*  it — like  the  enormous  —in  society  which  U likely  to  change  many 
receptions  for  paying  social  debts  which  take  things,  and,  among  others,  to  work  a return 
the  place  of  the  old -fashioned  hospitality,  of  Christian  simplicity;  As  might  be  expect- 
Everybody  knew,  meantime,  that  the  spirit  ed  in  these  days,  the  spirit  is  exhibited  in  the 
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TllRAM  AND  EBENEZER,  AND  THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER  THEY  DIDN'T  GET 


1 . — ' "Hiram,  would  you  ilk*  a idee 
fat  nboat  for  Christmas  dinner  ?" 

" Look-adiero.  Ebeuezer,  you 
know  mi  : vtn’  if  there’*  any  shout 
ar*nm\  jist  you  lead  the  way  ” 


" The  »oast’<i  clear,  Hiram; 
th«  old  mart  has  jist  fed  ’em  I see 
him  Koin*  roim'  with  a tin  can.” 

u«te-  whitaker.  Ebeoezer.  you 
make  my  mouth  water  l” 


3.  w You  ain’t  u ^uin’  to  burn 
nj>  the  iiigsty,  be  you  C* 

" Weil,  I be;  it’s  the  only  way 
to  get  abet  of  the  Jmtf  eholera.” 

**  Ef  you  do,  the  trhosts  of  them 
dead  pigs  will  haunt  you.** 


t You  ftnuncp :ln  that  dour. 
Hiram,  aid'd  rush  in  this  un,  an’ 
well  enth  a shoal  apWce  an’ 
9lV<Ot” 

wh*u»«  Ktatofexer  !** 


6-— What’s  a - matter,  hus- 
bun  V' 

‘Ghosts.  Mlrutidy,  ghosts! 
Them  dead  an’  gone  pfg*'  g hosts 
j 1st  yelled  like  they  was  livin’ 


.1  --Howls,  wild  how  Is. 


8.  ” Well,  yon  A ittol,  Kb-  .%9^  * '}}**■  ««gf*  V 

ene/.^r'’’  l m reel  down  surrv.  llirani 

vvfK.y  How  sboul.l  1 ‘'S.vrry  won'l  .keau  top  v 
know itemufti** «w leaded?"  wilm-rdyo 

at&y  hero  an’  eat  hot  »hoat 


M«»re  how  ls 


Go  i gle 
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A SHABBY  TRICK. 

That  was  a very  shabby  trick  which  Bunt- 
ing played  upou  Larkin. 

Larkin  is  a great  student  of  matters  which 
lie  outside  of  the  ordinary.  One  of  his  fads 
is  a deep  interest  in  “doubles,” and  I think  lie 
has  an  idea  or  a theory  that  every  human  be- 
ing is  possessed  of  an  exact  duplicate  some- 
where on  the  earth's  surface. 

One  afternoon  Bunting  saw  Larkin  start  on 
a walk  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  would 
last  for  two  or  three  miles.  It  was  along  a 
street  traversed  by  a cable  road.  Bunting 
then  conceived  the  diabolical  scheme  which  I 
am  about  to  relate,  and  also  proceeded  to  put 
it  into  execution. 

Boarding  a car,  he  very  soon  overtook  Lar- 
kin. Then,  alighting  a square  ahead,  he  walked 
down  the  street,  met  Larkin,  passed  the  time 
of  day,  and  went  on. 

This  was  a very  simple  operation,  and  of 
course  excited  no  surprise  in  Larkin.  After 
Bunting  had  passed  his  friend,  he  boarded  the 
first  car  he  met,  and  once  more  overtooVhim. 
Alighting  as  before,  a square  or  thereabouts  in 
front  of  Larkin,  he  once  more  bore  down  on 
him. 

When  he  said,  “Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Lar- 
kin,” and  passed  on,  that  gentleman  looked 
somewhat  surprised,  but  said  nothing  beyond 
returning  the  greeting. 

Once  more  out  of  Larkin's  sight,  Bunting 
signalled  a passing  car,  and  was  soon  carried 
past  his  strolling  friend.  Some  distance  ahead 
of  him  he  left  the  car  and  again  walked  back 
so  as  to  meet  him. 

“Pleasant  afternoon,”  said  Bunting  to  Lar- 
kin when  they  met;  and  the  former  would 
have  gone  on,  hut  Larkin  stopped  him,  and 
said, 

“ Haven’t  I spoken  to  you  once  or  twice  in 
the  last  half-hour?” 

“Not  that  I know  of,”  replied  Bunting. 
“ Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“Well,  two  men  have  met  me  inside  of  that 
time,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  you.  I'd 
be  qualified  it  was  you  who  spoke  to  me  the 
second  time.  The  first  time  I am  not  so  sure 
of,  for  I was  thinking.” 

“ That’s  odd,”  said  Bunting. 

“ Very.  You  must  have  an  exact  double  in 
this  town,  and,  what  is  extremely  remarkable, 
he  dresses  precisely  like  you,  and  knows  me 
well  enough  to  call  me  by  name.” 

“That’s  very  odd.  If  you  see  him  again  I 
wish  you’d  let  me  know,  for  I would  much  like 
to  meet  my  double,  if  only  to  see  what  I look 
like” 

Bunting  passed  on,  and  soon  repeated  his 
previous  performance. 

When  they  met, Larkin  actually  turned  pale; 
and  when  Bunting  said,  “ Howdy,  Larkin  ?” 
the  latter  grasped  a railing  for  support. 

“What — does — this — mean?”  he  gasped. 

“ What  does  what  mean  ?”  asked  Bunting. 

“ Your  being  here  again  ?” 


“Well,  why  shouldn't  I he  here?  I live  a 
few  squares  beyond.” 

“But  I’ve  met  you  three  times  in  the  last 
thirty-five  minutes!” 

“Nonsense,  old  fellow!  I left  home  only 
ten  minutes  ago,  and  haven’t  been  down-town 
yet.” 

“Why,  I met  you  three  blocks  below,  aud 
talked  to  you  about  another  man  I met  farther 
down  the  street,  who  looked  so  much  like  you 
he  must  be  your  double.” 

“Did  you  talk  to  him,  too?”  asked  Bunting,, 
with  a sarcastic  accent. 

“Said  good- afternoon.” 

“Ami  you  thought  both  of  those  men  were 

I?” 

“ I was  positive  of  it.” 

“ Are  you  still  positive  ?” 

“ Well,  if  I am  to  believe  my  own  senses, 
yes;  but  in  the  face  of  your  statement  that, 
you  have  but  just  now  left  home,  I am  puzzled. 

It's  a most  extraordinary  psychological  phe- 
nomenon. I supposed  at  first  that  it  was  your 
double,  but  now  I am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
veritable  duplication  of  your  identical  self. 

It’s  something  new  in — ” 

“ Larkin,  I am  afraid  you  have  been  drink- 
ing. Your  imagination  has  been  running  riot 
with  you.  Let  me  advise  you  to  swear  off. 
Good-day.” 

Larkin  went  on,  puzzling  his  brain  over  the 
incident,  aud  in  about  fivemiuutes  he  stopped 
still,  for  here  was  Buutiug  coming  toward 
him  with  outstretched  hand,  and  the  greet- 
ing: 

“ Hello,  Larkin ! I haven’t  seen  you  for  a. 
week.  How  are  you,  old  man  ?” 

But  Larkiu  did  not  answer.  He  fell  to  the 
pavement  in  a faint,  aud  was  carried  into  a 
neighboring  drug  store. 

“Just  a slight  attack  of  vertigo,  wasn’t  it?’* 
asked  Buuting,  when  his  friend  recovered  con- 
sciousness. 

“Bunting,”  Larkin  replied,  “I’ll  have  to 
take  your  advice  ami  sign  the  pledge.” 

“ I never  advised  you  to  sign  the  pledge,” 
protested  Bunting. 

Larkin  looked  at  him,  shook  his  head  sor- 
rowfully, and  remarked: 

“I’ll  give  it  up.  Take  me  home.” 

Bunting  is  telling  the  story  to  his  friends* 
hut  Larkin  hasu’t  heard  it  yet,  and  is  still 
trying  to  solve  the  remarkable  psychological 
problem.  William  Henry  Siviter. 

THE  POET’S  PRESENT. 

A 1*0 kt  hung  his  stocking  o'er  the  tire, 

But  Christinas  morn  showed  nothing  in  or  on  it. 

He  hastened  then  and  struck  his  sounding  lyre, 

And  oil  its  emptiness  he  wrote  a sonnet. 

The  sonnet  penned,  he  sold  it  in  a week, 

And  took  the  pence  it  brought  him  with  much 
glee  ; 

Then  sought  mv  room,  and  smiling,  thus  did 
speak : 

“ Behold,  my  friend,  what  Santa  brought  to  me.’* 
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KNEW  WHEN  HE  WAS  WELL  OFF 
Tuts  Invalid.  ' Fve  made  up  niy  rniiu.1  thaf  f shall  never  he  entirely  welt  again 
Fa  lit  Vwjx-ua.  “Oh  dear.  Cousin  Oe»*ri?e.  don't  talk  so  : of  edtirse  you—” 

TftK  TjcvAiat*  ‘'  You  don’t  uiuierfetand  me.  i lucuu  voluntarily.  it  is  surely  idt 
r-and  be  sympathised  with.1' 


i\  NEW  DERIVATION 

TfiK  Dniwer  is  under  no  obligation  to  apol- 
ogize for  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  since  they  enme  from  the  pen  of 
a Bostonian.  Had  they  been  written  hv  a jea- 
lous Ne  w Yorker  or  eavUBng  Chicago  man  the 
« hmo  would  have  been  different.  Apart  from 
the  .sentiment.  w hieh  is  perhaps  not  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  api ri  1 of  ’*  peace  and  good- 


will **  now  prevailing,  it  may  h«*  said  tl 
quatrain  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
shade*  Whence  it  eft  me,  and  we  eongri 
the  philologist  on  the,  hiktcss  of  his  eift 
IMQtrK. 

“ Pm\  your  real  opinion  speak. — 
Is  not.  Boston  unite  unique?” 

“ l agree  with  you.  of  course, — 
l'nn*t  o no,  and  f horse  Vs 

. Origitiial  frer 
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TO  MY  POCKET  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

By  the  Financial  Head  of  a Large  Family. 

I would  the  year  were  longer — 

Give  it  of  months  a score — 

For  then  you  would  be  stronger 
In  point  of  golden  store, 

And  at  this  gladsome  season 
I’d  not  be  filled  with  rue 
That  utterly  past  reason 
Are  the  demands  on  you. 

The  furs  for  little  mother, 

The  toys  for  Anne  and  George, 

The  nickel  “bike”  for  brother, 

You  must  full  soon  disgorge. 

To  these  you’re  surely  equal, 

And  glad  are  you  to  spend 
Your  stores — but  oh,  the  sequel ! 

Can  you  its  force  forefend? 

Can  you,  0 treasured  pocket, 

Of  stringency  be  free, 

When  on  my  debit  docket 
They  place  their  gifts  to  me? 

John  Kbndiuck  Bangs. 

THE  IRKSOME  PART  OF  IT. 

Willie  had  been  thinking  deeply  all  Christ- 
mas day,  a condition  of  affairs  so  unusual  with 
him  that  his  mother  questioned  him  as  to  the 
state  of  his  health. 

“Oh, I’m  all  right,”  he  said,  a little  sadly; 
“ but  I was  thinking  there  was  one  thing 
about  Christmas  that  I didn’t  like.” 

“What  is  that  T” 

“ You’ve  got  to  be  satisfied  with  what  you 
get.” 


A STRONG  ATTACHMENT. 

Mbs.  Bunkerton  is  very  much  pleased  by 
her  husband’s  manifest,  attachment  to  a gift 
she  gave  him  last  Christmas. 

“It  is  real  lovely  of  him,”  she  said  to  a 
friend.  “I  gave  him  a box  of  cigars  last 
Christmas,  and,  fond  as  lie  is  of  smoking,  the 
dear  old  fcllowr  hasn’t  touched  them  yet.” 

A SAD  COMPLICATION. 

“I’ll  never  publish  another  book  anony- 
mously as  long  as  I live,”  said  a poet  on  Christ- 
mas morning. 

“Why  not?”  queried  a friend. 

“ Because  I have  already  received  five  copies 
of  my  own  book  from  my  admirers,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  season.” 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

“I’M  nearly  always  disappointed  in  the 
Christmas  gifts  my  husband  buys  me,”  con- 
fessed Mrs.  Diiumick  to  Mrs.  Kickshaw. 

“ Is  that  so  ?” 

“Yes.  He  means  well,  but  he  doesn’t  seem 
to  get  me  the  things  I want.  I try  to  appear 
pleased,  of  course,  but  I’d  rather  have  things 
I care  for.  I give  him  hints,  but  he  never 
seems  to  catch  them.” 

“Now  I never  have  any  trouble  like  that 
with  Mr.  Kickshaw.” 

“ How  do  you  manage  it?” 

“Easily  enough.  I buy  him  for  his  Christ- 
mas present  just  what  I want  to  have  myself, 
and  he  gets  for  me  just  what  he  thinks  he 
would  like  to  have,  and  then  we  exchange  the 
articles  with  each  other.” 


CHINESE  SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

North  Lodge,  Sept.  12. 
Editor  Harper's  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir, — I enclose  a note  from  Sir  Hugh 
Low,  late  Resideut  at  Perak,  which  I beg  you 
to  publish. 

Thk  Hurst,  Bournemouth,  August,  1891. 

Dear  Mr.  Boyle, — I have  seen  in  this  home  of 
my  wife’s  father  a copy  of  Harper's  Magazine  for 
September,  in  which  is  your  article  on  Chinese  Se- 
cret Societies,  which  I find  to  contain  much  interest- 
ing information,  but  there  are  one  or  two  inaccura- 
cies which  I am  sure  you  will  take  steps  to  correct, 
as  they  do  great  injustice  to  my  friend  Captain 
Chang  All  Kwi,  of  Perak,  whom  you  have  inadver- 
tently stated  to  have  been  tried  (presumably  before 
British  authorities)  on  a charge  of  murder. 

As  the  Magazine  is  taken  in  at  the  Perak  Club 
and  other  reading-rooms  there,  this  must  necessarily 
give  great  pain  to  Captain  Ah  Kwi  and  his  numer- 
ous friends  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  China. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  disturbances  which  preceded 
the  British  intervention  under  Sir  Andrew  Clarke, 
in  1874,  Captain  Ah  Kwi  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Go  Kwan  faction,  as  Captain  Ah  Yam  was  of 
the  other,  or  Li  Reran  party.  But  their  operations 
against  each  other  were  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  open  war  by  large  bodies  of  men. 

Long  subsequently,  on  his  revisiting  his  native 
country  of  China,  an  accusation  was  made  against 


him  before  the  mandarins  in  the  Canton  province, 
and  he  was  arrested,  but  triumphantly  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  piracy,  which  had  been  alleged 
against  him,  and  which,  it  was  well  known,  had 
been  advanced  by  rivals  in  the  tin-mining  business, 
which  lie  had  so  extensively  conducted  in  Perak. 

Neither  Captain  Ah  Kwi  nor  Captain  Ah  Yam, 
both  of  whom  are  at  this  moment  and  have  long 
been  members  of  the  State  Council,  was  ever  ar- 
rested on  criminal  charges  where  British  influence 
prevailed.  Each  of  them  has  from  the  beginning 
been  a strenuous  supporter  of  the  settlement  of  the 
State  of  Perak,  which  has  been  so  successfully  car- 
ried out  under  the  Governors  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

Khu-Tan-Tek  was,  I believe,  reprieved  on  the 
representation  of  the  distinguished  judge  Sir  Bron- 
son Maxwell,  before  whom  his  trial  had  takeu  place. 

I am  quite  sure  that  you  will  understand  mv  de- 
sire that  mv  old  friend  Ah  Kwi’s  name  should  he 
vindicated,  and  I am  equally  certain  that  you  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  this  about. 

Yours  sincerely,  Hugh  Low. 

The  error  which  Sir  Hugh  points  out  is 
grave.  I feel  the  utmost  regret  that,  by  some 
confusion  of  my  notes,  I have  made  such  a 
false  charge  against  two  worthy  citizens; 
and  I beg  them,  through  you,  to  accept  this 
apology.  Yours  very  truly, 

Frederick  Boyle. 
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fit  h ATJBKMCS  BtfTTOft 


QO MEX'lU^  tbc&e  ooliinnia  a auKtesfc .'  , Imt  a welj,  Amid  the 

1©  ,fr\W  months  ago  .nlumi-tbe . fcon-foatop  and  •.“ good  e abb  jig*/*  of  no  inn  garden  in  the  his- 
mtc-ftr.t^i v'.t-V ' *he\vti  i*y  mir  BrH'teh ' cousin#  in  torio  town  ni  jNasoky,  inVd  012  the  water-shed 
the  nuutoi'  of  tb«  proimnoiation, mjci  /of  England.  "In  flit  1km  I a below,”  w m<$g  the 

apldic&tKiti  of  Afirv  riyjio  proper ; niiUjetu  Tin*  InKtoThm,/*'  r\$p.  m tt^y  lift  <»5  springs,'  whereof 
is  all  very  to  :;Ijbip*£  Amerifcaus  and  east  firri%  tu  /uxau  tli^ 

whose ^y*s& amt  which  rtuta mtb /t3h$;/Nttor  pmM*: 

to  tliK  wnbiguity  .and  invuhitbm  of  the  no*  is  ml  i 1 * r i r gout  in  the  North  Sen;  thoe,v  to  tho 
^P^lbltir6  of  British places  ‘«mk\  petsmua/  A w^sli  l>*rm  the.  .Avon,  and  twk  the  Brihisli 
dear j^ffX f :^>wof  1 iisiii mail  CtbiuihcV/’  From  ;f bis  &?<*#  W«dl/oO0pH^aaiit 

of  an  iimiiiiaijy  Veen  soi\m  of  f ha  rmitmhHmy  October  morning  not  vrry  long  7?moc;  two  gnt* 
and  ©f  very  roixmrkftblu  native  humor— wo&  Hemein  calling  tliftw^elycs,  far  #hort<  simply 
greatly  '*<r>Wk  me*  hy  wha*  bn emifebfeml  the  *$$*'$ and  14 started  ^ufc  with  .p*ti  itkd  ]» 
of  Mo>  orthography  uml  prnudndtav  fell.  ?,o  follo^v  tlio  cmirs^*  of  Shaicspere/s  river 
d<jif  df  "i lift  idiy  «tf  S.eheocetodjs  white  bo  A%*p  froth  ti$. *ou  roe  id  It$  hio,nt«b-;  Aiul  vcr^Unmi- 
totally  r>ncou»bi<>«9  of  the  ftb^nhf ii?y : w . $bo . ; iog  :iu»  t be  eugraved  ami  :£ruitejd/  restiUih  irf- 
fewd  that  be  hi  mac  If  Ik  oil  at  nabliti/at>Vfb^t  pious  pi  )gri  inage. 

ihitnhw  wan  the  ifatne  of  hi*  pai  /mb,  that  f ft-  They  gi  vc  na  glUupae#  of  the  8\?i  Ti~~ n brook 

tviiwi otn  was  hh  po.st-offierv ami  that  the  rail-  into  w ihdi  ^ere  ca^t  the  «ab'e«  nf  Wielif  that 
?v^y  ^faftbu  heaf^t  to  br«  <ma itbor  wn#  R'j'b  thpy  mlgbVh^riinVyeydl  Avon,  ffoin  Avb» 
feourpilmi — KUhnaphef  in  the  local  'tongue.  If  ioio  Scvern..  frpnt  Severn  into  uarroiv  sene,  ami 
'iti&  t '>•  l>*<rhf  ha*  tbb  .wviml  of  rt,  if  the  a iu  from  thorn  mte*  tl»e  broad  bcoai't, 'arn.1  thus  M hc- 
Thatm;« Iras  the  sonml  of  r,.jf  the  « ili  bnbk  baa  come  tho  »mhl&m  of  l)i»  Jhictrlu^;  ^higb  ih  ikht 
the  fi'iimd  of  t),  a>n)  if  half  the*  letters  iti  I<H-  ■d^pcrsefl  ail  tbo  yv  orbi  ovor,”  u:lv,,;ha«  draAn 
•vmvifjuhar  hate  no  amu'uJt  at  all,  why  AhouUl  m iMi  (mS  fk*vtr  peridi,  nrnl  i4'Q  ° bus  deMcribed 
Sc ■i»viiCv,t;uij  i»o  vocanled.  >i»  Oritahi  wa  if  it  with  hie  aympathetio  peii,  thin  Avon  bowing 
n i'W  a mvi  of  luu^h.  peacefully  hy  Hilton,  where  Ashlison  lived  tor 

Verv  few*  KngP-iiirjioi>vajul  not  very  many  many  years;  through  Knghy,  over  which  Dr. 
A mriieanH,  know'  f.lotr  therv  uro  two  Stratforil»?  Arnohl  mlcil?  and  where  now  lie  rest*.  t$  'Vom 
tn  Kngbihd— in  Wat  wiehalitrs  and  One  m prown’s willow  under  which  **  V«.lvctvcn«,v  th^ 
\V  iha^  e?trh  Irii  ^ttuatgd  up«»'ii  the  keeper,'  watched'  while  Tom  -i«' 

brink'?  of  a river  called  tli^  Avon  t a Stratford-  vnio;  l»y  the  Bpiuney  wl  tore  Torn  and  1 friCry 
nporoA  von '“  being  ^ uirariahiy  d^ighated  in  gtt-zed  upmi  tlift  i4  Madniiin  ??  in  ills  }»«wjU 

ttiityti  .to  uiflfthiginab  tt.  from  rhn  otlnsr  #tnu-  ptia  descent  from  thn  tree-top  with  -tim.  half- 
bu«l..iii  ipitto.44mth^r'|)art  bf-Ktiglita.t'b  whidt  h*t(ol'icil.  nggs  held,. ibr  aatety’s  mk<\  in  his 
is  upm?  hu  Avon  loo?  T!ms  to  die  orumafv  mouth  ; thmiigh  the  Forest  of  Anletu  ban nted 
foreigner  who  apeak  IhigUah  or  Amor-  ^(.ill  by  thm'jipintH  v>f  RoMtifthd,  and  of  f>riiuHlo? 

lean  tmni  ;t»  amusing  as  8ehone,^ta«ty.  or  and  of  Tmn:hutoncf  and  of  J avpiys^ jind  his  poor 
Oi  itftrra  t Vr  R*i?  tiipa  xop,  ; Thgjp  »ro  a burn  hut  serf  uca(«rc<hftbfgt ; }>y^ ^^hnrlgote  Fark,  in  w 6 1 dt 
wf  Arons  in  England; fluv  word  in  tho.  rnhie  iShukfipere  did  not  kill  tlm  dcor;  tlivmigh  the 
tongno  meaning  uri v*eEr;  uf  SlfottHry,  whfr6  A*ftt  • ^I4at!niway,a 

ford  la  an  humble  little  b^ivlct. fti'dtoily .;  liti-’^./yrtsctwary  siill  gt<>w«v  through  cat fl:uvi  itself, 
km*'-,  n to  fame,  on  diat  particular  JMlte  !iv**r  with  rtil  jt.s  misty  hn\  kuHowcd  asHov.k'itivms: 
winch  row*  m the  wmre  of  i,ViUshi rrT  tknV.s  thro Mgt»  drunken  Bidford,  where  Shak>pcre 
through  jSaliubufv  1*1  ain,  past  the  town  of  drd  not  get  dnibk  i and  «p  tut  Di  Xn\vko«hhryv 
Siili^tiuryi  owd  faii^  iiHo  the  teliaiiucl  near  the  wiiwiiM  Ric;-  .-.o f . AV-ii& ^ '‘?y5i3P  - 

town  riiriooHly  mimed Christcharcii.  The  (vrst,  the  lvm\CC  nc^iip  »lonc.  ; 
hud  the  immuffcdj  sfe?rtfndl  stoywl^  npnn  that  The  H*  - of  this  TKt  lfhr~ 

^/VVarwickithito  Avrmt^  tyhjch<  to  Sustain  the  tmek^ire  cAi^V}\  fls*  title *.pAge  \* 

national  credit  far  parados ity  in  uQUienchir  Mr/Atfrrd  4M^,^  JtrRliwr-  T. 

tnre/ift  *»>  eaik^I  l^eause  i t iu  Nortlmmp- 

touMldtov ' 'Hivy  Wisi\‘  '-.■tliirit-mijlf-'  --'.ij^icr^te'r^Iiirc^.-.  and 
WarAvick^iiVn.*)  an*l  joi«vs  r b^  J^vctn  at  Tow  kes- 
bury/in  (itouccsle^blfe l Its  imieptiun  .i> 


* Tht  Wifnpjvft&iri:  A,*ori^ . tSnt^-hy  .^■<-  T-  Qi 
Owek ^ llla-iftiiUon.y [Uf  AtXntoi  T^r^om 
hvo,  ilalf  lAajoer,  oi^iim^bbu.  t*‘lt  Toe,  PO. 
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Quiller-Couch.  All  art  lovers  in  this  country 
are  familiar  with  Mr.  Parsons’s  productions  in 
oil  and  water  colors,  and  every  one  who  reads  the 
American  magazines  has  learned  through  the 
skill  of  the  engraver,  and  by  means  of  the  ab- 
solute accuracy  of  the  various  systems  of  “ pro- 
cess,” how  charming  and  delicate  and  effective 
is  his  work  in  black  and  white.  As  a student 
of  Natuve  and  a lover  of  Nature  he  is  pre-em- 
inent; as  a depicter  of  Nature  iu  her  gentler 
forms  he  has  no  living  rival  on  either  side  of 
the  ocean.  Mr.  Couch  will  be  remembered  as 
the  “ Q ” who  published,  a year  or  two  ago,  a 
clever  novel  called  “The  Splendid  Spur.”  He 
is  by  birth  a Cornishmau,  and  he  conies  natu- 
rally to  his  readiuess  with  the  pen,  his  father 
and  his  graudfather  before  him  having  been  the 
authors  of  valuable  works  upon  antiquarian 
or  scientific  subjects.  “Q”  first  made  his 
mark  in  literature  by  his  contributions  to  the 
Oxford  Magaziue  in  his  undergraduate  dAys; 
and  his  single  initial  is  to  be  seen  now  upon  the 
covers  of  several  novels,  as  well  as  at  the  foot 
of  various  articles,  grave  and  gay,  in  contem- 
porary British  periodicals.  The  ouly  fault  to 
be  found  with  his  observations  upon  the  Avon, 
and  it  is  a very  slight  fault,  is  the  fact  that  he 
has  followed  too  closely  in  the  literary  foot- 
steps of  those  who  have  travelled  over  the 
same  ground  before  him,  and  even  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  to  whom  the  grouud  is  quite 
unknown.  While  there  is  much  that  is  orig- 
inal in  his  text,  he  quotes,  perhaps,  too  freely 
from  other  writers,  from  the  serious  speeches 
of  the  creations  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  himself 
to  the  only  joke  to  be  found  iu  “ The  Stranger” 
of  Kotzebue,  a gentleman  who,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, never  knew  the  Avon  at  all.  The  illustra- 
tions would  cover  a multitude  of  sins  in  the 
letter-press,  even  did  half  so  many  sins  exist. 


In  an  essay  upon  this  very  subject — “The 
Illustrating  of  Books” — Mr.  George  du  Mann- 
er once  said,  “What  a fine  thing  it  would  be 
if  author  and  artist  would  always  meet  in  con- 
sultation over  each  separate  design!”  This 
was  written  some  time  ago,  peril aps  before 
Mr.  dn  Manricr  had  contemplated  the  compo- 
sition of  a book  of  his  own.  But  the  “fine 
thing”  ho  hoped  for  has  been  realized;  the 
author  and  artist  have  met  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  the  result  of  their  consultation  is 
Pete}'  Ibbetson*  one  of  the  finest  things  of  its 
kind  the  world  has  read  and  seen  since  Thack- 
eray drew  the  pictures  for  “ Vanity  Fair.”  It 
is  not  intended,  of  course,  in  this  bold  state- 
ment to  place  Mr.  du  Manner’s  maideu  novel 
on  a literary  level  with  the  best  novel  of  the 
best  novelist  of  our  modem  times.  But  the 
younger  man  excels  the  elder  as  an  artist 
quite  as  much  as  the  elder  excels  the  younger 
as  an  author;  the  combination, therefore, as  a 
combination,  isuearly  equal,  and  no  artistic  and 

7 Peter  Ibbetson.  A Novel.  By  Gkobq*  du  Maurier. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
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literary  combination  controlled  by  any  single 
brain  is  likely  to  approach  either  of  these  com- 
binations, iu  our  generation  at  least. 

“Peter  Ibbetson”  as  a story,  apart  from  the 
illustrations,  is  no  ordinary  performance.  It 
is  marked  with  originality,  with  considerable 
grace  of  style,  with  close  observation  of  men 
and  manners,  and  with  delicate  satire.  It 
certainly  shows  traces  of  the  ’prentice  hand  of 
its  author,  but  this  very  lack  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience is  one  of  i ts  greatest  charms,  combiued 
as  it  is  with  perfect  ingenuousness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  with  the  directness  of  a shrewd  ob- 
server, long  practised  in  a sister  art.  It  is  in 
a measure,  perhaps,  autobiographical,  particu- 
larly iu  the  opening  chapters,  and  it  is  doubly 
interesting  on  that  account.  Mr.  du  Manner 
is  of  French  extraction,  as  his  name  would 
show',  and  the  scenes  aud  experiences  of  his 
hero’s  early  life  in  Paris  are  too  natural  not  to 
be  true.  The  hypnotic  experience  of  his  later 
life,  iu  which  the  lovers  dream  the  same  hon- 
ey-moon dream,  dovetailed  so  accurately  into 
each  other’s  brains,  for  so  many  nights  togeth- 
er, can  hardly  be  true,  but  it  is  very  ingenious 
and  admirably  well  done. 

A fragment  of  undoubtedly  authentic  auto- 
biography is  to  be  found  iu  a lately  printed 
interview  with  Mr.  du  Manner,  in  which  the 
artist-author  confided  to  the  correspondent  of 
a well-known  English  paper  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  artistic  career.  From  this  we 
learn  that  he  worked  for  a year  in  Gleyre’s 
studio  in  Paris,  w here  Mr.  E.  J.  Poy liter  was 
his  fellow-pupil,  and  that  later  he  studied  in 
Antwerp.  He  began  to  draw  for  the  English 
magazines  in  1860 ; and  a few'  days  after  tlio 
death  of  John  Leech,  in  1864,  he  sat  down  to 
his  first  “ Punch  Dinner,”  and  w as  fonually  en- 
rolled as  a member  of  the  staff  of  that  jour- 
nal. When  asked  if  he  was  not  Leech’s  suc- 
cessor, he  replied : “ Well,  you  see,  my  style  is 
very  different.  Still,  Leech  undoubtedly  is  the 
founder,  as  it  were,  of  the  system  I carry  out. 

He  was  the  sou  of  Cruiksliank,  and  Cruik- 
shank  w'as  the  son  of  Hogarth.  In  a different 
w’ay  I try  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  I en- 
deavor faithfully  to  depict  Society  as  it  is. 
....  Caricature,  however,  is  not  my  metier  at  all; 
hut  then  I got  my  cue  from  Mark  Lemou,  who 
was  editor  when  I joined.  ‘Don’t  do  funny 
things,’  he  said;  ‘ do  the  graceful  side  of  life; 
he  the  tenor  of  a French  opSra  botiffe .’  ” 

In  the  same  “interview,”  Mr.  du  Maurier 
added  some  exceedingly  interesting  informa- 
tion about  certain  of  bis  familiar  characters. 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns,  be  declared,  is 
not  a portrait  of  any  one  person,  but  a fu- 
sion, and  he  confessed  that  Maudle  and 
Postlethwaite  aud  Sir  Gorgins  Midas  and  the 
Colonel  were  all  children  of  his  own  brain, 
although  ho  w'ns  willing  to  admit  that  Sir 
Gorgius  does  exist,  and  always  did,  and  always 
will,  that  of  Maudle  there  w’ere  several  ori- 
ginals, and  that  Mrs.  Ciniabue  Brown  lie  has 
met  “ now  and  again.”  It  is  pleasant  to  learn 
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that  Mr.  da  Maurier  likes  best  to  draw  Bishops 
mid  Flaukies,  because  of  their  calve*;  that  the 
“ living  lip  ” to  the  teapot  was  actually  said  ; 
and  that  his  own  favorite  performance  is  the 
group  under  which  is  inscribed  the  now  pro- 
verbial legend,  “Are  You  Intense  ?”  Concern- 
ing the  most  familiar  of  his  designs,  the  label 
upon  the  Apollinaris  Water  bottles,  a work  with 
which  his  name  is  not  generally  associated,  he 
is  strangely  silent. 

In  the  text  as  well  as  in  the  illustrations  to 
“ Peter  Ibbetson,”  Mr.du  Maurier  has  not  de- 
parted from  the  words  of  advice  given  him  by 
Mark  Leinou  in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He 
makes  no  attempts  to  be  funny ; he  lias  merely 
done  the  graceful  side  of  life,  and  the  pathetic, 
and  the  tender,  and  the  psychical  sides  of  life  as 
well ; and  he  has  done  them  with  unusual  skill. 


Mu.  Howard  Pyle  can  hardly  be  called  the 
du  Maurier  of  America.  He  works  with  a dif- 
ferent motive,  and  his  style  of  thought  and 
execution,  both  in  a literary  and  in  an  artistic 
way,  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  famous  con- 
tributor to  Punch.  They  have  two  things  iu 
common,  however ; they  both  illustrate  their 
own  writings,  and  they  are  both  exceedingly 
clever  men.  Mr.  Pyle  has  been  known,  and 
favorably  known,  as  a draughtsman  and  an 
author  for  some  time.  His  books,  and  his  pic- 
tures in  them,  have  given  much  pleasure  to 
many  persons  for  many  years,  and  the  two  pro- 
ductions he  now  presents  to  his  expectant  pub- 
lic, A Modern  Aladdin * and  Men  of  Iron*  will 
easily  sustain  his  earlier  reputation.  The 
Wonderful  Adventures  of  Oliver  Munier  in  the 
former  book  are  more  than  wonderful;  they 
are  also  fantastic,  and  weird,  and  supernatural. 
The  juvenile  hero  sees  ghastly  visions,  and  he 
does  very  extraordinary  things.  His  history, 
which  its  author  calls  “ An  Extravaganza  in 
Four  Acts,”  is  quite  as  extravagant  as  any- 
thing Mr.  Pyle  has  yet  conceived,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  wonders  performed  by  “The  Won- 
der Clock,”  and  his  last -century  son  of  the 
French  Mustafa  is  bound  to  entertain  all  the 
readers,  young  or  old,  who  love  his  great  pro- 
totype, the  hero  of  the  Ring  of  Safety  and  of 
the  famous  dnplex  Chinese  Lamp. 

Mr.  Pyle’s  receipt  for  the  making  of  the 
“Men  of  Iron”  who  lived  five  hundred  years 
ago  will  interest,  no  doubt,  the  manufacturers 
of  the  men  of  brains  and  of  the  men  of  affairs 
who  are  turned  out  of  the  educational  work- 
shops of  the  present  time;  and  it  will  unques- 
tionably be  of  absorbing  interest  to  these  later 
manufactured  articles  themselves.  The  process 
was  a rough  one,  but  the  results,  in  a physical 
way,  were  very  good.  The  workmau  in  this  iu- 

* A Modern  Aladdin  ; or , The  Wonderful  Adventure* 
of  Oliver  Munier.  An  Extravaganza  In  Four  Acts. 
Hy  Howard  Pt lb.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Post 
8vo.  Cloth,  Ornamental.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. Price,  $1  25. 

* Men  of  Iron . By  Howatid  Pyle.  Illustrated  by 
the  Author.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  00.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


stance  began  with  an  excellent  piece  of  British 
raw  material.  Myles  Fal worth  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  was  “a  bonny  lad  with  brown  face, 
curling  hair,  a square  strong  chin,  aud  a pair 
of  merry,  laughing  blue  eyes ; his  shoulders 
were  broad;  his  chest  was  thick  of  girth;  his 
muscles  and  thews  were  as  tough  as  oak.”  He 
had  not  been  fed  on  caramels,  he  had  never 
been  taught  to  drum  on  the  piano  in  country 
hotels,  and  he  had  never  played  Tidilledy 
Winks.  Besides  the  use  of  the  broadsword, 
the  short  sword,  the  quarter-staff,  and  the  cud- 
gel, Myles  had  learned  “to  shoot  so  skilfully 
with  the  long-bow  and  the  cross-bow  that  no 
lad  in  the  whole  country-side  was  his  match 
at  the  village  butts.”  Attack  and  defencenvith 
the  lance, tbrowiug  the  knife  aud  the  dagger,  as 
well  as  wrestling,  were  also  part  of  his  training. 
He  did  not  know  so  much  about  logarithms  or 
the  rolling  of  cigarettes  as  do  the  lads  of  the 
present,  whose  toughness  is  not  that  of  oak, 
who  throw  dice  instead  of  daggers,  who  string 
their  long-bows  with  slang,  and  who  are  them- 
selves often  the  butts  of  the  village  at  whom 
wise  men  shoot.  But  he  was  honest  and  fear- 
less, and  faithful  and  true,  for  all  that;  and, 
above  all, he  was  a living  proof  that  iron  is 
sometimes  a better  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  boys  than  are  sugar  and  spice,  or  even 
than  are  puppy-dogs’  tails. 


Still  another  talented  American  writer  who 
ornaments  his  own  writings  with  his  own  draw- 
ings is  Mr.  William  Hamilton  Gibson.  Art 
lovers  and  hook  lovers  and  lovers  of  nature 
familiar  with  his  “Pastoral  Days”  and  “ Hap- 
py Hunting-Grounds”  and  other  works  of 
other  years,  will  welcome  his  Sharp  Eyes 1 of 
the  present  season.  It  is,  if  possible,  more 
beautiful  than  his  tributes  to  the  woods  aud 
the  fields,  by  starlight  and  hy  sunshine,  which 
have  gone  before  it,  and  it  is  filled  with  that 
close  and  appreciative  knowledge  of  all  out- 
doors for  which  its  author  is  distinguished. 

It  is,  as  its  sub-title  explains,  a rambler’s  cal- 
endar of  fifty-two  weeks  among  insects,  birds, 
and  flowers,  and  its  emblem  is  the  dragon-fly,  a 
creature  of  two  elements,  whose  head  is  full  of 
eyes  which  are  sharp  to  see  visions  of  lush  green 
tangles,  of  water-weeds  and  lily-pads,  of  rip- 
pling brooks  and  dipping  oars,  of  placid  lakes, 
cool  forest  glades,  and  meadows  redolent  with 
bloom.  Among  all  these  Mr.  Gibson  follows 
it,  observing  through  his  own  spectacles  all 
the  glorious  things  it  is  able  to  show  him,  and 
telling  and  painting  in  vivid  colors  everything 
he  sees  during  every  week  of  the  year.  “ Sharp 
Eyes,”  as  its  author  explains,  is  a plea  for  the 
rational,  contemplative  country  ramble,  a mes- 
sage to  the  thoughtless  host  of  men  and  wo- 
men to  whom  Nature  is  a closed  hook,  not 
only  unopened, but  with  leaves  uncut;  an  in- 

4 Sharp  Eyes:  A Rambler's  Calendar  of  Fifty-two 
Week*  among  Insects,  Birds,  and  Flowers.  Written 
and  Illustrated  by  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  8vo,  Cloth. 
Ornamental,  Gilt  Top,  $5  00.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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vitation  to  study  the  strange  revelations  of 
its  pages,  to  laugh,  to  admire,  to  ponder*  to 
philosophize,  between  the  liues,  to  question, 
and  always  to  rejoice  and  give  thanks.  When 
Mr.  Gibson’s  own  book  is  opened,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  its  leaves  will  not  remain  long  uncut. 

This  is  truly  a decorative  season.  As  we 
decorate  our  churches  and  our  homes  with 
holly  and  with  ivy  green,  so  do  our  publishers 
decorate  their  books  at  Christmas-time  with 
pictures  and  with  margins  wide.  All  the  vol- 
umes of  this  holiday  month  are  embellished, 
although  by  different  artists  and  in  different 
ways,  and  the  embellishments  are  all  very 
good.  Mr.  Theodore  Child,  an  exceedingly 
versatile  and  iudustrious  writer,  appears  now 
as  the  author  of  a richly  illustrated  book  en- 
titled Art  and  Criticism,6  which  criticises  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  art,  foreign  as  well  as  do- 
mestic art,  from  Botticelli,  born  in  Italy  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  Dannat,  born  in  America  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth,  and  which  presents  full- 
page  and  large-page  examples  of  their  famous 
works,  engraved  by  the  most  accomplished 
artists  in  that  important  line  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  As  a mere  portfolio  of  prints, 
aside  from  the  value  of  Mr.  Child’s  own 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  comments,  the 
book  will  be  an  acquisition  to  any  collection; 
while  as  a series  of  “Monographs  and  Studies,” 
as  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Child  himself,  it  cannot 
fail  to  fiud  instant  and  lasting  recognition. 
The  author  has  devoted  no  little  time  and 
care  to  his  sitbject;  he  has  lived  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  painting  and  sculpture  for  many 
years,  and  even  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
his  views  and  his  conclusions  must  respect  his 
courage  and  admire  his  art. 


A seventh  book  of  the  month  in  which  the 
illustrations  play  an  important  part,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  value  as  works  of  art,  but 
because  of  their  historical,  archaeological,  and 
architectural  importance,  is  Pharaohs , Fellahs, 
and  Explorers,1  by  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
It  contains,  with  many  additions,  the  sub- 
stance of  a course  of  lectures  upou  aucieut 
Egyptian  subjects  delivered  by  its  author  not 
very  long  ago  throughout  the  United  States, 
uud  with  marked  success.  Miss  Edwards’s  rare 
attainments  as  an  Egyptologist  are  well  known, 
as  are  her  scholarship  and  her  gift  of  literary 
expression.  She  has  won  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a writer  of  fiction,  and  the  admirers  of 
“Barbara’s  History”  will  fiud  themselves 
equayy  absorbed  in  this  history  of  the  oldest 
aud  most  interesting  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  With  its  pictorial  adjuncts  her  pre- 

§ Art  and  Criticism.  Monographs  and  Studies.  By 
Theodore  Child.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Large  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Gilt  Top,  $6  00.  New  York  : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

7 Pharaohs.  Fellahs,  and  Explorers.  By  Amelia  B. 
Edwards.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth.  Orna- 
mental, $4  00.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


sent  serious  work  will  prove  an  educational 
and  an  intellectual  treat,  even  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  heard  Miss  Ed- 
wards upon  the  platform.  Her  chapters  upon 
the  origin  of  Portrait-Painting  and  of  Portrait 
Sculpture  in  that  far-away  land,  the  birth- 
place of  Greek  Decorative  Art,  will  form  a 
pleasant  introduction  to  Mr.  Child’s  lectures 
upon  the  Art  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the 
present  time,  briefly  noticed  above;  and  her 
account  of  the  Literature  aud  Religion  of  An- 
cient Egypt  will  prove  a proper  preface  to  the 
story  of  “ Ben-Hur,”  briefly  noticed  below. 


Justice  in  point  of  thought  and  space  can- 
not be  done  to  any  of  these  works  in  the  re- 
stricted room  at  command  here.  The  four 
pages  of  the  “ Literary  Notes  ” could  easily  be 
devoted  to  each  of  them  singly  without  the 
half  being  told.  As  gems  of  beauty  and  of 
wisdom  they  should  be  set  as  solitaires,  not 
left  to  shine  in  the  reflected  lights  of  each 
other  as  a gronp  or  a cluster. 

General  Wallace’s  wonderful  production 
should  certainly  stand  alone.  It  has  met  with  a 
most  unusual  popularity  since  it  originally  ap- 
peared ten  or  twelve  years  ago ; it  has  passed 
through  scores  of  editions,  the  printed  copies  of 
it  in  this  country  alone  cau  be  counted  by  the 
huudreds  of  thousands ; it  has  been  translated 
into  many  foreign  tongues;  it  has  even  been 
put  upon  the  dramatic  stage;  and  the  name 
of  its  central  figure  is  almost  as  familiar  to  all 
classes  of  lay-readers  and  of  Bible  students  as 
are  the  names  of  the  actual  characters  who 
live  in  the  pages  of  the  Sacred  History  itself. 
Concerning  Ben-Hur 8 as  a literary  performance, 
nothing  new  can  be  said  here ; but  concerning 
the  merits  of  the  illustrations  with  which  its 
publishers  have  euriched  it  at  this  Christmas- 
time, too  much  can  hardly  he  written.  The 
work  of  making  these  illustrations  has  been 
going  on  for  months,  Mr.  Charles  Parsons  has 
given  it  the  benefit  of  his  direct  and  invalua- 
ble supervision,  and  clever  artists  have  drawn, 
with  historical  accuracy  as  well  as  with  artistic 
taste,  the  scenes  and  objects,  animate  and  in- 
animate, upon  which  its  author  has  touched — 
the  chariot-race,  the  sea-fight,  domestic  interi- 
ors, palaces,  prisons,  the  Egyptian  kainis,  and 
the  bridle  of  Sirius.  Upon  the  broad  meadows 
of  margin  throngh  which  the  text  flows  are 
countless  drawings,  which  furnish  an  admira- 
ble commentary  upon  it,  and  add  greatly  to  its 
established  interest  by  their  concurrent  inter- 
pretation of  its  meaning  and  significance. 

“ Ben-Hur  ” is  one  of  the  monumental  books 
of  the  year;  as  it  has  been  one  of  the  monu- 
mental books  of  many  years  gone  by. 

* Ben-Hur . A Tale  of  the  Christ.  By  Lew.  Wal- 
lace. “Garfield  Edition.”  Two  Volumes.  Illus- 
trated with  Twenty  Full-page  Photogravures.  Over 
One  Thousand  Illustrations  as  Marginal  Drawings,  by 
William  Martin  Johnson.  Crwwn  8vo.  Edition  on 
Fine  Supercalendered  Plate-paper.  Bound  in  8ilk 
and  Golu,  aud  Contained  in  Specially  Designed  Glad- 
stone Box.  Price,  $7  00.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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DE  LITTL’ 

BY  WILLIAM 

DE  h’ol’  Zacharie  Daoust,  w’at  was 
marry  wid  la  tante  Lisa,  ’e  say  dat 
de  littr  Josephte  was  de  bigges’  littl’  wo- 
man w’at  ’e  h’ever  know,  an1  dat  was  my 
modder. 

W’en  Mam’zelle  Laure  was  born,  an’ 
Madame  de  Bergy  was  die  two  days  h’af- 
ter,  dat  was  for  my  gran’modder  w’at 
M’sieu’  Georges  sen’ ; an’  because  she 
was  de  h’ol’  servant  an’  de  h’ol’  frien’ 
wid  de  family,  she  go  h’up  to  de  manoir 
wid  ’er  littl’  Josephte  on  ’er  h’arm  de  min- 
ute de  news  of  de  trouble  was  come. 

So  de  gran’modder  bring  h’up  dose 
two  babies  togedder,  an’  M’sieu’  Georges 
’e  was  glad  for  ’ave  de  littl’  modder  dere 
for  play  wid  Mam’zelle. 

But  bymby,  after  w’ile,  Mam’zelle  was 
grow  h’up,  an’  de  time  come  w’en  she 
mus’  go  h’on  de  convent,  an’  w’en  she's 
gone,  de  gran’modder  sen’  ’er  littl’  Jo- 
sephte for  live  wid  la  tante  Lisa  on  de 
village;  but  h’every  summer  she  go  back 
on  de  manoir  for  live  wid  Mam’zelle 
Laure,  an’  wait  on  ’er  w’en  she’s  ’ome. 

De  littl’  modder  she  was  grow  h’up  all 
dat  time  too ; an’  she  was  grow  h’up  ver’ 
pretty  girl;  h’every  body  say  dat  w’at 
know  ’er  on  dose  time,  an’  I’ll  t’ink  she 
was  keep  pretty  h’ever  sence;  but  she 
dou’  'ave  no  cavalier,  like  de  h'odder  girl 
■—she  jus’  keep  wid  ’erself,  an’  Mam'zelle, 
an’  la  tante . 

Dere  was  de  young  Malouin,  w'at  was 
de  son  to  de  h’ol’  Malouin  w’at  keep  de 
’otel,  an’  was  de  riches’  man  on  Ste.  Phi- 
lom&ne — ’e  was  bodder  ’er  plenty,  but  she 
jus’  ’ate  'eem  an’  do  h’all  w’at  she  can  for 
keep  h'out  ’es  way.  Nobody  know  w’y 
dat  was.  But  h’all  de  time  la  tante  ’ave 
le  p'tV  neveu  call’  Noel,  w’at  make  ’er  de 
visit  h’every  year,  an’  w’en  de  littl’  mod- 
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der  go  for  live  wid  ’er,  de  one  visit  bring 
de  h’odder  visit,  an’  de  nex’  visit  bring 
some  more,  an’  la  tante  she  laugh,  an’ 
she  say,  4 4 ’Ow  dat  was,  Noel,  you  got  so 
foil’  de  h’ol’  tante  ¥'  An’  e laugh,  an’ 
de  littl’  modder  she  laugh,  an’  la  tante 
she  laugh  de  mos’  of  h’all,  an’  so  ’e  arrive 
dat  de  visit  h’end  on  de  weddin’,  an’  w’en 
dat  come,  Mam’zelle  Laure  she  was  glad 
like  de  littl’  modder  ’erself.  An’  de 
fadder  ’ave  save  de  money,  an’  ’e  buy  de 
littl’  farm,  an’  ’e  don’  go  ’way  on  de 
shanty  some  more. 

Soon  after  dat  M’sieu’  Georges  was 
got  h'ol’  ver’  fas’ ; an’,  widout  be  sick,  ’e 
was  die  one  day  soon  h’after  Mam’zelle 
Laure  was  marry  wid  de  h’Anglish  Cap- 
tain Lawless.  An’  de  Captain /e  lef’  de‘ 
h’army,  an’  ’eem  an’  Mam’zelle  live  on 
de  manoir , an’  h’everyt’ing  look  like  ’e 
was  go  h’on  widout  no  more  trouble 
an’  no  more  change. 

De  Captain  ’e  was  fine  big  man,  w’at 
look  like  de  soldier  h’all  de  time,  ’cep’ 
w’en  ’e  laugh  wid  Mam’zelle;  an’  ’e  ’ave 
de  black  ’air  w’at  curl  h’all  roun’  ’es 
’ead,  an’  dere  never  was  nobody  more 
fon’  ’es  wife  nor  ’e  was  wid  Mam’zelle. 

’E  h’only  t’ink  for  'er,  an’  dey  was  wid 
h’each  odder  de  ’ole  time,  on  de  ’ouse 
an'  de  h’outside  too,  an’  de  littl’  modder 
was  h’always  say  dey  was  be  togedder 
like  dat  so  much  ’cause  no  baby  never 
come,  an’  dat  was  like  dey  was  h’all  ’lone 
on  de  worl’  by  demself. 

But  de  people  on  de  village  an’  de  ha- 
bitants dey  don’  like  de  Captain.  Dal's 
not  ’cause  'e  was  h’Anglish;  dere  was  de 
odder  h’Anglish  people  w’at  live  on  St. 
Eustache  an’  Terrebonne;  but  ’e  can’ 
speak  on  de  habitants  an’  de  people  like 
dose  h’Anglish  w’at  was  h’always  live  on 
Brothers.  AU  rights  reserved. 
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de  country,  an’  ’e  never  speak  de  French 
ver’  good;  an’  dey  begin  for  say  ’e  was 
proud  ; an’  dat’s  de  t'ing  w’at  de  people 
w’at  live  on  de  co'ntry  ’ate  de  mos’  of 
h’all.  But  we  don'  see  dat;  'e  was  h'al- 
ways  ’ave  de  kin'  word  for  de  littl’  mod- 
der, an  ’e  speak  wid  me,  and  ’e  laugh  on 
my  name,  Melchior,  an’  'e  sometime  give 
me  de  coppers.  But  de  people  w’at  don’ 
see  ’eem,  dey  say  ’e  was  proud,  an’  dat 
was  not  de  trut’,  but  ’e  was  bad  for  de 
Captain  h’all  de  same. 

An’  dat  summer  dere  was  de  talk  begin, 
nobody  know  ’ow,  dat  de  h’Anglish  was 
try  to  take  h’all  de  farm  from  de  habi- 
tants^ an’  dey  was  wan’  for  sen’  h’all  de 
French  people  li’out  de  co’ntry.  An’  de 
stranger  come  from  Mon’real  an’  from  de 
States,  some  French  an’  some  h’Anglish, 
an’  on  de  night  de  men  h’all  go  down  on 
de  assemblee.  An’  de  one  w’at  h’always 
speak  de  mos’  wid  h’every  one,  an’  h’al- 
ways come  for  tell  de  people  for  go  on  de 
assemblee , was  de  young  Malouin. 

An’  de  littl’  modder,  like  h’all  de  res’  de 
women,  was  not  like  dat,  an’  she  tell  de 
fadder  ’ow  de  young  Malouin  was  bad  on 
de  h’inside,  no  matter  w’at  he  say,  an’  she 
try  h’all  she  can  for  keep  ’eem  on  de  ’ouse. 
But  de  young  Malouin  was  make  like  ’e 
was  big  frien’  wid  ’eem,  an’  ’e  tell  de  fad- 
der lies,  an’  ’e  h’always  got  ’eem  on  de 
assemblee , an’  ’e  lend  ’eem  de  money  w’at 
de  littl’  modder  say  dey  don’  wan’,  an’  de 
fadder  ’e  give  de  hypotheque  on  de  farm. 
No  matter  ’ow  ’ard  de  littl’  modder  try, 
de  young  Malouin  was  more  strong  nor 
’er,  an’  de  fadder  h'always  go  wid  ’eem, 
an’  h’all  de  trouble  come  dat  way. 

H’all  dat  fall  dere  was  nobody  work  on 
de  fiel’,  h’only  de  women ; de  men  was 
h’always  busy  on  somet’ing  h’else;  an’ 
more  stranger  was  come  t’rough  de  co’n- 
try, an’  h’every  night  de  assemblee  was 
go  h’on,  sometime  on  de  ’ouse,  sometime 
on  de  barn,  an’  de  talk  grow  more  strong, 
an’  never  stop.  An’  dey  say  ’ow  some- 
t’ing will  arrive  soon,  an’  'ow  nobody  will 
be  poor  no  more,  an’  ’ow  h ’everybody  will 
be  boss  like  de  h’Anglish.  An1  on  mos’ 
h’every  ’ouse  dere  was  de  new  gun,  or 
h’else  de  li’ol’  one  was  fix’  li'up. 

An’  de  young  Malouin,  dey  was  call’ 
’eem  Captain  now,  an'  h'all  de  time  ’e  was 
never  lef’  de  fadder;  an'  de  littl’  modder 
she  don’  try  no  more;  she  jus’  ’ave  to 
wait  an’  see  w’at  arrive. 

One  night  de  fadder  was  not  come  'ome 
till  de  mornin',  an'  dere  ‘e  fin’  de  littl’ 


modder  was  wait  for  'eem,  wid  ’er  face 
h’all  w’ite,  an’  like  she  was  get  h’ol’,  on 
dose  days  an’  night  w'at  go  so  fas’,  an’ 
was  long  like  de  years  too.  An’  w'en  ’e 
see  ’er  face  like  dat,  'e  kiss  ’er,  an’  ’e  say, 
“My  poor  Josephte,  dat  won’  be  long 
time  now  w’en  I'll  be  wid  you  like  be- 
fore.” An’  ’e  was  so  tire’  ’e  lie  down  on 
de  bed,  an’  ’e  go  for  sleep. 

But  ’e’s  not  sleep  ver  good,  an’  bymby 
’e  begin  for  speak  somet’ing,  an’  I’ll  see 
de  littl’  modder  get  w’ite  like  she  was  w’en 
’e  come  on  de  ’ouse,  an’  she  say,  “Melchior, 
go  on  de  stable  an’  see  ef  de  'en  was  lay 
some  h’eggs  ” — an’  I’ll  go. 

An’  dat  day  w’en  ’e  begin  for  get  dark, 
de  fadder  put  on  'es  capot , an’  ’e  take 
down  ’es  gun,  an’  'e  not  look  on  de  mod- 
der, an’  ’e  don’  say  nodding;  but  w’en  'e 
pass  on  de  door,  ’e  turn  roun’  an’  ’e  come 
back,  an'  ’e  kiss  'er  an’  me.  an’  den  ’e  go. 

After  w’ile  de  littl’  modder  say,  “Come, 
Melchior,  ’ere's  de  supper'’;  an’  den  she 
fix  me  for  bed,  an’  I’ll  say  de  prayer  wid 
’er,  an’  de  littl’  song  w’at  I’ll  be  h’always 
say,— 

“Je  mets  ma  confiance, 

Vicrge,  en  votre  secours  ; 

Servez  rnoi  de  defense ; 

Prenez  soin  de  mes  jours.” 

An’  she  cover  me  h’up  on  de  bed,  an’  she 
kiss  me  an’  kiss  me,  an’  tol’  me  on  de 
mornin’,  ef  she  not  be  dere,  for  go  down 
on  la  tante  Lisa  an’  wait  for  ’er,  an’  she 
take  ’er  big  blue  cloak,  an’  she  go  too. 

I’ll  be  mos’  h’eight  year  h’ol’  den,  an’  I'll 
not  be  ’fraid;  I’ll  jus’  go  for  sleep. 

An’  w’en  I’ll  sleep,  de  littl’  modder  was 
go  so  fas’  she  can  on  de  manoir ; an’  she 
was  not  go  by  de  road,  but  t’rough  de 
fiel’,  an’  ’cause  de  firs’  snow  was  Come  she 
’ave  to  run  ’long  by  de  fence,  an’  be’in’ 
de  bushes,  an’  bymby  she  pass  onder  de 
big  trees  w’at  go  h’all  de  way  h’up  on  de 
front  of  de  ’ouse.  An’  she  h’open  de  door 
sof’,  an’  she  pass  on  de  ’all  widout  meet 
wid  nobody,  an’  she  come  on  de  big  room, 
an’  dere  de  Captain  an’  Mam'zelle  Laure 
was  sit  on  de  fire,  an’  ’e  was  read  to  ’er 
wid  de  book  on  ’es  ’an’. 

De  Captain  ’e  jump  h’up,  but  de  littl’ 
modder  ’ol’  h'up  ’er  ’an’,  an’  she  shut  de 
door,  an’  she  tell  dem  ’ow  de  people  was 
come  on  de  manoir  dat  night  for  get  de 
guns  an’  de  powder  w’at  dey  say  de  Cap- 
tain 'ave  on  de  cellar.  An’  de  Captain  'e 
laugh,  an’  ’e  tell  ’er  she  was  de  goose  for 
be  ’fraid  wid  dose  story  ; but  den  she  tell 
’eem  ’ow  she  know,  an’  w’at  dey  say  ’bout 
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pie  h ’always  be  If  out  now  on  de  nights.’* 
Den  she  say  ow  ef  ?e  was  trus'  ’er  wid 
Mam'zelle  Laure,  she  ave  do  plan,  an’ 
she.  tell  'eeni  w'at  dut  was. 

Pen  dey  If  all  go  on  de  bedrootn,  arf 
dere  on  de  dark  dey  dress  Mam’zelle  wid 
de  warm  c*Io>s<  aif  Ifover  all  dey  put  de 
long  blue  cloak,  like  de  littf  modder.  an’ 
dey  take  somet'ing  for  If  eat.  aif  some 
wine,  an' den  de  Captain  Ifppen  de  Window 
ver1 quiet,  aif  V lif  Mam’zelle  lfoift, uif  de 
littr  modder  site  come  be’iif ; an’  don  ’e 
’of  Mam'zelle  to  ’eem,  an'  ‘e  say  somct/ing. 
arf  ‘e  kiss  er,  an’  *e  put  ’er  ’aif  on  de  -of 
of  de  littr  modder,  an*  'e  say.  \peire,  Jo- 
seph te;  vou  take  my  life  wid  yon  too!” 


Venn  an!  Mam'zelle,  an1  'ow  she  was  not 
meet  wid  1 fany  of  rle  dogs  w’en  she  come 
If  up.  An*  den  de  Captains  face  got  black 
an'  'aid:  but  wen  Mam'zelle  go  Ifover  cm 
eem  arf  try  put  ’er  an’s  roun'  ’es  neck, 
pass  'es  arm  rouif  er,  like  ’e  'of  ‘er 
safe,  an’  *es  face  was  sof  some  more,  aif 
*e  say,  “ Joseplite,  you  was  de  brave  girl, 
an*  I II  t'ank  you  for  come," 

An*  den  e take  Manfzelle  on  one  side, 
an*  *e  speak  wid  ’er  long  time,  an*  site 
cry,  arf  try  for  get  'eem  for  change  w’at 
'e  say,  an’  de  littr  modder  starf  dere.  aif 
watch  de  needle  on  de  clock  dat  go  h'on 
aif  If  on,  arf  er  *eart  jump  If  every  time 
w en  she  ’ear  de  noise  h 'outside,  an*  she 
make  de  prayer  dat  Mam'zelle  not  be  fool- 
ish. arf  at  de  las*  de  Captain  turn,  an’  ’e  Wen  dey  got  b ’off  from  de  Ymse  dey  go 
say:  **  Josepbte,  my  wife  urns*  go  Ifon  through  de  fiefs  for  de  river,  an’  dey  do  if 
Mmfreal  to-night.  Will  you  go  wid  ’er?  say  nodding,  jibs' 'u  try  If  all  dey  was  If  able; 
Serf  Jacques  to  me,  aif  tell  Charles  to  but  on  de  top  of  de  'ill  dey  slop,  aif  dey 
put  de  two  'orses  on  de  littf  wagon.”  look  be'iif , arf  dey  see  de  light  on  de  win- 

But  de  littf  modder  say:  ‘‘Dat  won’  dow  of  de  big  room  jus'  like  *e  was  shine 
do,  Captain.  De  road's  not  safe.  Do  pe<v  before  de  trouble  come — an’  dey  go  If  on. 
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Nobody  meet  wid  dem,  nobody  see  dem, 
but  on  de  road  dey  can  'ear  like  de  people 
was  pass.  W'en  dey  get  on  de  river  de 
littr  modder  lef  Mam'zelle  on  de  bushes, 
an'  she  run  h'up  de  bank,  an1  bymby  she 
come  back,  an’  she  'ave  de  fadder’s  canoe. 
Den  she  run  on  de  bushes  for  Mam'zelle, 
an'  she  don'  reach  'er  before  dey  'ear  de 
gun  go  h'off  on  de  manoir , an'  Mam'zelle 
she  look  on  de  littl’  modder  an’  she  go 
for  scream ; but  she  h’only  put  'er  bot’  'an's 
on  'er  eart  an'  fall  on  her  knees.  But  de 
littl'  modder  get  'er  h’on  de  canoe  bym- 
by, an'  cover  'er  h'up  wid  'er  li'own  cloak, 
an’  h'every  time  de  gun  go,  Mam'zelle  she 
shake  like  dey  was  'it  'er.  An’  li’all  dat 
night  dey  go  down,  down,  an'  on  de 
mornin'  dey  see  de  church  to  Repentigny. 

De  littl’  modder  was  'fraid  for  stay  dere, 
an'  w'en  de  cure  say  'e  can  sen'  dem  on 
de  city,  no  matter  ef  dey  hot'  was  sick 
wid  de  col'  an’  de  night  w'at  was  pas’, 
dey  bot’  say  dey  go,  an’  before  dat  night 
dey  was  drive  on  to  Mon'real — an’  de  littl’ 
modder  'ave  keep  'er  promis’  to  de  Captain. 

She  was  sick  'erself,  an'  can'  get  li’up 
de  next  day;  but  de  day  h'after  she  start, 
an'  dat  night  she  go  h'on  la  tante  Lisa, 
an'  nobody  h'ax  'er  no  question,  h'only 
la  tante  tell  'er  de  Captain  'e's  back  on  de 
manoir;  an'  w'en  she  'ear  dat  she  start 
h'off  some  more,  an’  she  go  straight  on  de 
manoir , widout  care  ef  dey  see  'er  or  ef 
dey  don’. 

W’en  she  was  pass  on  de  gate  she  see 
de  big  stone  pos’  was  t'rovv  down,  but  de 
snow  cover  h'up  mos’  w'at  was  li’outside. 
But  w’en  she  pass  on  de  'ouse,  she  see  de 
wooden  shutter  was  li'all  smash  wid  de 
h'axes,  an’  de  front  door  was  lie  h’on  de 
floor,  an’  dere  was  jus'  de  bar  nail’  'cross. 
She  crawl  onder  de  bar  an’  walk  t'rough 
de  'all,  an’  h'open  de  door  of  de  big  room 
sof',  an’  dere  was  de  Captain  sit  on  de  fire 
wid  one  h'arm  tie  h’up  an'  'es  'ead  on  'es 
'an' ; an’  de  minute  'e  'ear  de  door  'e  jump 
h’up,  an’  w'en  'e  see  de  littl’  modder  stan’ 
dere,  h'all  w'ite  an’  tire'  wid  ’er  voyage,  'e 
can’  speak,  but  she  say,  "Safe!”  an’  de 
Captain  say,  “T’ank  God  !” 

An’  de  littl’  modder  see  de  Captaiii  was 
change’  on  dose  t’ree  days;  like  'er,  'e  was 
grow  h'ol’  wid  de  trouble  w’at  was  come. 
’E  don'  say  nodding,  but  jus’  stir  de  fire  so 
’e  burn  h'up  good,  an’  den  'e  make  de  sign 
wid  'es  good  li’arm,  an'  ’e  laugh  w'en  de 
littl'  modder  look  on  de  room — an'  dere's 
no  good  for  tell  de  story. 

H’every t'ing  was  smash' an'  break  h'up ; 


de  table  was  fix  ’cross  de  window,  an’  de 
chair,  an’  de  sofa,  an’  de  cushion,  an’  de 
paillasse , an’  de  clo’es  from  de  bed,  w’at 
de  Captain  was  pile  on  de  window  an’  de 
door,  was  all  h’over  de  floor ; an’  de  picture 
of  de  h'ol’  M’sieu’  Georges  an’  Mam'zelle 
Laure  an’  de  fam'ly,  some  was  pull  down, 
an’  de  h’odder  w’at  was  lef’  was  h'all  cut 
on  de  face. 

An’  h’after— de  h’ol’  Jacques  tell  'er  'ow 
de  Captain  was  sen’  de  women  h’out  de 
’ouse  w'en  de  people  promise’  for  lef'  dem 
pass,  an’  den  ’ow  de  Captain  an’  Charles 
fight,  an’  'e  was  too  h’ol’  for  do  nodding 
’cep’  load  de  gun.  An’  ’ow  de  Captain  was 
shoot  Perreault  de  blacksmith,  an’  some 
h’odders  too,  an’  ’ow  'e  was  near  kill’  ’eem- 
self  h’only  for  de  young  Malouin ; an'  'ow 
de  young  Malouin  ’ave  ’eem  tie’  h’up,  an’ 
dey  smash  h’everyt’ing  before  ’es  h’eyes, 
an’  'e  sit  dere  an’  ’e  don’  say  nodding  an' 
’es  face  never  change ; an’  ’ow  dey  'unt 
for  de  powder  an’  de  guns,  an’  don’  fin’ 
ver’  much.  An’  den  ’ow  dey  go  h’off  an’ 
take  de  Captain  on  St.  Isidore;  but  ’e  get 
h’out  som’ow,  an’  ’e  was  jus’  get  back  on 
de  manoir  dat  day,  an’  'e  fin’  h’only  ’eem, 
de  h’ol'  Jacques,  w’at  was  lef’  on  de  ’ouse. 

Den  de  trouble  come  fas’;  de  fadder 
wfas  'way  li'all  de  time,  an’  de  camp  was 
make  on  St.  Benoit  an’  St.  Eustache;  an’ 
one  day  les  troupes  was  pass  on  de  road 
from  Mon'real,  an’  den  la  tante  she  come 
an’  she  try  for  get  de  littl’  modder  for  go 
wid  ’er;  but  de  littl’  modder  she  kiss  'er 
an’  she  cry,  an’  she  say  she  was  not  ’fraid 
for  ’erself,  an’  ef  ’er  man  come  ’e  urns' 
fin’  ’er  dere. 

An’  de  day  h’after  les  troupes  pass  bad 
news  was  come  from  St.  Eustache,  an’  de 
littl’  modder  she  take  me  an’  go  down  on 
de  village,  an'  h’all  de  people  was  do  nod- 
ding but  go  h'on  de  church  an’  say  de 
prayer  an'  make  de  vocux , an’  w’en  de 
news  come  dat  de  h’Anglisli  was  kill  h’all 
lespatriotes  some  de  people  was  take  h'all 
dey  can  carry  an’  run  ’way  for  ’ide  on  de 
woods ; an’  on  de  church  dey  was  cry  an’ 
say  de  prayer  h’out  loud,  an'  h’only  de 
cure  was  dere  for  say  somet’ing.  W’at 
’e  was  say  I’ll  don’  know,  but  de  women 
don’  cry  no  more,  an’  w’en  de  dark  come, 
me  an’  de  littl’  modder  go  back  ’ome. 

An’  dat  night  she  don’  put  me  on  de 
bed.  She  sit  on  de  fire,  an’  she  ’ol’  me 
on  'er  knee.  An’  on  de  mornin’,  w’en  de 
light  jus’  begin,  we  ’ear  de  noise  like  de 
'orses  on  de  road,  an’  w’en  dey  come  on 
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our  'ouse  dey  turn  in,  an’  we  wait,  an’  den 
de  knock  come  on  de  door,  an’  de  door 
was  h'open.  an’  dere  was  de  Captain  Law- 
less wid  ’es  cap  on  ’es  ?an\ 

An’  ’e  ’ol’  de  door  h’open,  an’  den  two 
soldier  come  on  de  ’ouse,  an’  dey  carry 
somet’ing,  an’  de  Captain  don’  say  nod- 
ding. jus’  make  de  sign  wid  ’es  ’ead,  an’ 
de  soldier  move  h’over  on  de  bed ; an’  de 
Captain  stan’  dere  ’gains’  de  wall  like  de 
man  w’at  was  tire’  h’out,  an’  ’es  face  was 
like  de  face  of  de  h’ol’  man. 


An’  w’en  de  soldier  go  h’out  ’e  shut  de 
door  sof\  an’  come  h’over  on  de  littl’  mod- 
der,  an’  I'll  be  'fraid  den’,  an’  I’ll  ’ide  my 
face  on  ’er  dress,  an’  I II  ’ear  ’eem  say, 
“ My  poor  Josephte,  you  ’ave  save  me  de 
living,  an’  I’ll  only  be  h’able  for  save 
your  dead.” 

An’  den  de  Captain  ’e  go  h’out,  an’  we 
’ear  de  sleigh  an’  de  ’orses  go  h’off  slow, 
slow,  down  de  road,  an’  bymby  h’every- 
t’ing  was  quiet  some  more — an’  me,  an’ 
de  littl’  modder,  was  lef’  alone. 


CANADA’S  EL  DORADO. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


There  is  on  this 

continent  a terri- 
tory of  imperial 
extent  which  is 
one  of  the  Cana- 
dian sisterhood  of 
states,  and  yet  of 
which  small  ac- 
count has  been 
taken  by  those 
who  discuss  ei- 
ther the  most  ad- 
vantageous rela- 
tions of  trade  or 
that  closer  inti- 
macy so  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a pos- 
sibility in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  coun- 
try and  its  north- 
ern neighbor.  Al- 
though British 
Columbia  is  ad- 
vancing in  rank 
among  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Do- 
minion by  reason 
of  its  abundant 
natural  resources, 
it  is  not  remarka- 
ble that  we  read  and  hear  little  concern- 
ing it.  The  people  in  it  are  few,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  even  less  in  proportion. 
It  is  but  partially  explored,  and  for  what 
can  be  learned  of  it  one  must  catch  up 
information  piecemeal  from  blue-books, 
the  pamphlets  of  scientists,  from  tales  of 
adventure,  and  from  the  less  trustworthy 
literature  composed  to  attract  travellers 
and  settlers. 

It  would  severely  strain  the  slender 
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facts  to  make  a sizable  pamphlet  of  the 
history  of  Britisli  Columbia.  A wander- 
ing and  imaginative  Greek  called  Juan 
de  Fuca  told  his  people  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a passage  from  ocean  to  ocean 
between  this  continent  and  a great  island 
in  the  Pacific.  Sent  there  to  seize  and 
fortify  it,  he  disappeared — at  least  from 
history.  This  was  about  1592.  In  1778 
Captain  Cook  roughly  surveyed  the  coast, 
and  in  1792  Captain  Vancouver,  who  as  a 
boy  had  been  with  Cook  on  two  voyages, 
examined  the  sound  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland  with  great  care,  hoping 
to  find  that  it  led  to  the  main  water  sys- 
tem of  the  interior.  He  gave  to  the  strait 
at  the  entrance  the  nickname  of  the  Greek, 
and  in  the  following  year  received  the 
transfer  of  authority  over  the  country 
from  the  Spanish  commissioner  Bodega 
of  Quadra,  then  established  there.  The 
two  put  aside  false  modesty,  and  named 
the  great  island  44  the  Island  of  Vancouver 
and  Quadra.”  At  the  time  the  English 
sailor  was  there  it  chanced  that  he  met 
that  hardy  old  homespun  baronet  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  was  the  first 
man  to  cross  the  continent,  making  the 
astonishing  journey  in  a canoe  manned 
by  Iroquois  Indians.  The  mainland  be- 
came known  as  New  Caledonia.  It  took 
its  present  name  from  the  Columbia  River, 
and  that,  in  turn,  got  its  name  from  the 
ship  Columbia , of  Boston,  Captain  Gray, 
which  entered  its  mouth  in  1792,  long 
after  the  Spaniards  had  known  the  stream 
and  called  it  the  Oregon.  The  rest  is 
quickly  told.  The  region  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  fur  - traders.  Vancouver 
Island  became  a crown  colony  in  1SJ9, 
and  British  Columbia  followed  in  1858. 
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They  were  united  in  1866,  and  joined  the 
Canadian  confederation  in  1871.  Three 
years  later  the  province  exceeded  both 
Manitoba  and  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
the  value  of  its  exports,  and  also  showed 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  It  has 
a Lieutenant-Governor  and  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  is  represented  at  Ottawa 
in  accordance  with  the  Canadian  system. 
Its  people  have  been  more  closely  related 
to  ours  in  business  than  those  of  any 
other  province,  and  they  entertain  a warm- 
ly friendly  feeling  toward  “the  States.” 
In  the  larger  cities  the  Fourth  of  July  is 
informally  but  generally  observed  as  a 
holiday. 

British  Columbia  is  of  immense  size. 
It  is  as  extensive  as  the  combination  of 
New  England,  the  Middle  States  and  Ma- 
ryland, the  Virginias,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia,  leaving  Delaware  out.  It  is 
larger  than  Texas,  Colorado,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  Hampshire  joined  to- 
gether. Yet  it  has  been  all  but  over- 
looked by  man,  and  may  be  said  to  be  an 
empire  with  only  one  wTagon  road,  and 
that  is  but  a blind  artery  halting  in  the 
middle  of  the  country.  But  whoever 
follows  this  necessarily  incomplete  sur- 
vey of  what  man  has  found  that  region 
to  be,  and  of  what  his  yet  puny  hands 
have  drawn  from  it,  will  dismiss  the 
popular  and  natural  suspicion  that  it  is 
a wilderness  worthy  of  its  present  fate. 
Until  the  whole  globe  is  banded  with 
steel  rails  and  yields  to  the  plough,  we  will 
continue  to  regard  whatever  region  lies 
beyond  our  doors  as  Avaste-land,  and  to 
fancy  that  every  line  of  latitude  has  its 
own  unvarying  climatic  characteristics. 
There  is  an  opulent  civilization  in  what  we 
once  were  taught  was  “ the  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert,”  and  far  up  at  Edmonton,  on 
the  Peace  River,  farming  flourishes  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  where  our  school- 
books located  a zone  of  perpetual  snow. 
Farther  along  we  shall  study  a country 
crossed  by  the  same  parallels  of  latitude 
that  dissect  inhospitable  Labrador,  and  we 
shall  discover  that  as  great  a difference 
exists  between  the  two  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent on  that  zone  as  that  which  distin- 
guishes California  from  Massachusetts. 
Upon  the  coast  of  this  neglected  corner  of 
the  world  we  shall  see  that  a climate  like 
that  of  England  is  produced,  as  England’s 
is,  by  a warm  current  in  the  sea;  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  interior  we  shall  dis- 
cover valleys  as  inviting  as  those  in  our 


New  England;  and  far  north,  at  Port 
Simpson,  just  below  the  down-reaching 
claw  of  our  Alaska,  we  shall  find  such  a 
climate  as  Halifax  enjoys. 

British  Columbia  has  a length  of  eight 
hundred  miles,  and  averages  four  hundred 
miles  in  width.  To  whoever  crosses  the 
country  it  seems  the  scene  of  a vast  earth- 
disturbance,  over  which  mountains  are 
scattered  without  system.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  Cordillera  belt  is  there  divided 
into  four  ranges,  the  Rockies  forming  the 
eastern  boundary,  then  the  Gold  Range, 
then  the  Coast  Range,  and,  last  of  all,  that 
partially  submerged  chain  whose  upraised 
parts  form  Vancouver  and  the  other 
mountainous  islands  near  the  mainland 
in  the  Pacific.  A vast  valley  flanks  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, accompanying  them  from  where  they 
leave  our  Northwestern  States  in  a wide 
straight  furrow  for  a distance  of  seven 
hundred  miles.  Such  great  rivers  as  the 
Columbia,  the  Fraser,  the  Parsnip,  the 
Kootenay,  and  the  Finlay  are  encountered 
in  it.  While  it  has  a lesser  agricultural 
value  than  other  valleys  in  the  province, 
its  mineral  possibilities  are  considered  to 
be  very  great,  and  when,  as  must  be  the 
case,  it  is  made  the  route  of  communica- 
tion between  one  end  of  the  territory  and 
the  other,  a vast  timber  supply  will  be 
rendered  marketable. 

The  Gold  Range,  next  to  the  westward, 
is  not  bald,  like  the  Rockies,  but,  except- 
ing the  higher  peaks,  is  timbered  with  a 
dense  forest  growth.  Those  busiest  of  all 
British  Columbian  explorers,  the  “pros- 
pectors,” have  found  much  of  this  system 
too  difficult  even  for  their  pertinacity. 
But  the  character  of  the  region  is  well 
understood.  Here  are  high  plateaus  of 
rolling  country,  and  in  the  mountains  are 
glaciers  and  snow  fields.  Between  this 
system  and  the  Coast  Range  is  what  is 
called  the  Interior  Plateau,  averaging 
one  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  follow- 
ing the  trend  of  that  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent, with  an  elevation  that  grows  less 
as  the  north  is  approached.  This  plateau 
is  crossed  and  followed  by  valleys  that 
take  every  direction,  and  these  are  the 
seats  of  rivers  and  watercourses.  In  the 
southern  part  of  this  plateau  is  the  best 
grazing  land  in  the  province,  and  much 
line  agricultural  country,  while  in  the 
north,  where  the  climate  is  more  moist, 
the  timber  increases,  and  parts  of  the 
land  are  thought  to  be  convertible  into 
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burst  of  noise  would  astonish  him  near 
by,  in  the  Kootenay  country,  where  the 
new  silver  mines  are  being  worked,  where 
claims  have  been  taken  up  by  the  thou- 
sand, and  whither  a railroad  is  hastening. 
Here  and  there,  at  points  out  of  sight  one 
from  another,  he  would  hear  the  crash  of 
a lumberman’s  axe,  the  report  of  a hunter’s 
rifle,  or  the  crackle  of  an  Indian’s  fire.  On 
the  Fraser  he  would  find  a little  town 
called  Yale,  and  on  the  coast  the  streets 
and  ambitious  buildings  and  busy  wharves 
of  Vancouver  would  astonish  him.  Vic- 
toria, across  the  strait,  a town  of  larger 
size  and  remarkable  beauty,  would  give 
him  company,  and  near  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  the  little  cities  of  New  West- 
minster and  Nanaimo  (lumber  and  coal 
ports  respectively)  would  rise  before  him. 
There,  close  together,  he  would  see  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  province. 

Fancy  his  isolation  as  he  looked  around 
him  in  the  northern  half  of  the  territory, 
where  a few  trails  lead  to  fewer  posts  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  where  the  end- 
.less  forests  and  multitudinous  lakes  and 
streams  are  cut  by  but  infrequent  paddles 
in  the  hands  of  a race  that  has  lost  one- 
third  its  numerical  strength  in  the  last 
ten  years,  where  the  onfy  true  homes  are 
within  the  palisades  or  the  unguarded  log 
cabin  of  the  fur-trading  agents,  and  where 
the  only  other  white  men  are  either  wash- 
ing sand  in  the  river  bars,  driving  tibe 
stages  of  the  only  line  that  penetrates  a 
piece  of  the  country,  or  are  those  queer 
devil-may-care  but  companionable  Davy 
Crocketts  of  the  day  who  are  guides  now 
and  then,  hunters  half  the  time,  placer- 
miners  when  they  please,  and  whatever 
else  there  is  a call  for  betweentimes ! 

A very  strange  sight  that  my  supposi- 
titious traveller  would  pause  long  to  look 
at  would  be  the  herds  of  wild  horses  that 
defy  the  Queen,  her  laws,  and  her  subjects 
in  the  Lillooet  Valley.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  them  there,  and  over  in  the  Nicola 
and  Chilcotin  country,  on  either  side  of 
the  Fraser,  north  of  Washington  State. 
They  were  originally  of  good  stock,  but 
now  they  not  only  defy  capture,  but  eat 
valuable  grass,  and  spoil  every  horse  turn- 
ed out  to  graze.  The  newspapers  aver 
that  the  government  must  soon  be  called 
upon  to  devise  means  for  ridding  the  val- 
leys of  this  nuisance.  This  is  one  of  those 
sections  which  promise  well  for  future 
stock-raising  and  agricultural  operations. 
There  are  plenty  such.  The  Nicola  Val- 
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ley  lias  been  settled  twenty  years,  and 
there  are  many  cattle  there,  on  numerous 
ranches.  It  is  good  land,  but  rather  high 
for  grain,  and  needs  irrigation.  The  snow- 
fall varies  greatly  in  all  these  valleys,  but 
in  ordinary  winters  horses  and  cattle  man- 
age well  with  four  to  six  weeks’  feeding. 

On  the  upper  Kootenay,  a valley  eight  to 
ten  miles  wide,  ranching  began  a quarter 
of  a century  ago,  during  the  gold  excite 
ment.  The  “cow-men”  raise  grain  for 
themselves  there.  This  valley  is  3000  feet 
high.  The  Okanagon  Valley  is  lower,  and 
is  only  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  but 
both  are  of  similar  character,  of  very 
great  length,  and  are  crossed  and  inter- 
sected by  branch  valleys.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Okanagon  does  not  need  irri- 
gating. A beautiful  country  is  the  Kettle 
River  region,  along  the  boundary  between 
the  Columbia  and  the  Okanagon.  It  is 
narrow, but  flat  and  smooth  on  the  bottom, 
and  the  land  is  very  fine.  Bunch-grass 
covers  the  hills  around  it  for  a distance  of 
from  400  to  500  feet,  and  there  timber  be- 
gins. It  is  only  in  occasional  years  that 
the  Kettle  River  Valley  needs  water.  In 
the  Spall umcheen  Valley  one  farmer  had 
500  acres  in  grain  last  summer,  and  the 
most  modern  agricultural  machinery  is 
in  use  there.  These  are  mere  notes  of  a 
few  among  almost  innumerable  valleys 
that  are  clothed  with  bunch-grass,  and 
that  often  possess  the  characteristics  of 
beautiful  parks.  In  many,  wheat  can  be 
knd  is  raised,  possibly  in  most  of  them.  I 
have  notes  of  the  successful  growth  of 
peaches,  and  of  the  growth  of  almond- 
trees  Vo  a height  of  fourteen  feet  in  four 
years,  'both  in  the  Okanagon  country. 

The  Shooting  in  these  valleys  is  most 
alluring  Ho  those  who  are  fond  of  the 
sport.  Caribou,  deer,  bear,  prairie-chick- 
en, and  partridges  abound  in  them.  In 
all  probability  there  is  no  similar  extent 
of  country  \that  equals  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  ftom  which,  in  the  winter  of 
1888,  betweeii  six  and  eight  tons  of  deer- 
skins were  snipped  by  local  traders,  the 
result  of  legitimate  hunting.  But  the  for- 
ests and  mou/j tains  are  as  they  were  when 
the  w'hite  mai'ji  first  saw  them,  and  though 
the  beaver  an!d  sea-otter,  the  marten,  and 
those  foxes  y hose  furs  are  coveted  by 
the  rich,  are  liot  as  abundant  as  they  once 
were,  tl le  re,4t  of  the  game  is  most  plenti- 
ful. On  tKe  Rockies  and  on  the  Coast 
Range  the/  mountain  goat,  most  difficult 
of  beasts  t<b  hunt,  and  still  harder  to  get, 
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is  abundant  yet.  The  u big  -horn,”  or 
mountain-sheep,  is  not  so  common,  but 
the  hunting  thereof  is  usually  successful  if 
good  guides  are  obtained.  The  cougar,  the 
grizzly,  and  the  lynx  are  all  plentiful,  and 
black  and  brown  bears  are  very  numerous. 
Elk  are  going  the  way  of  the  “ big-horn  ” 
— are  preceding  that  creature,  in  fact. 
Pheasants  (imported),  grouse,  quail,  and 
water-fowl  are  among  the  feathered  game, 
and  the  river  and  lake  fishing  is  such  as 
is  not  approached  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Dominion.  The  province  is  a sports- 
man’s Eden,  but  the  hunting  of  big  game 
there  is  not  a venture  to  be  lightly  un- 
dertaken. It  is  not  alone  the  distance 
or  the  cost  that  gives  one  pause,  for,  after 
the  province  is  reached,  the  mountain- 
climbing  is  a task  that  no  amount  of 
wealth  will  lighten.  And  these  are  gen- 
uine mountains,  by -the- way,  wearing 
eternal  caps  of  snow,  and  equally  eternal 
deceit  as  to  their  distances,  their  heights, 
and  as  to  all  else  concerning  which  a 
rarefied  atmosphere  can  hocus-pocus  a 
stranger.  There  is  one  animal,  king  of 
all  the  beasts,  which  the  most  unaspiring 
hunter  may  chance  upon  as  well  as  the 
bravest,  and  that  animal  carries  a perpet- 
ual chip  upon  its  shoulder,  and  seldom 
turns  from  an  encounter.  It  is  the  grizzly- 
bear.  It  is  his  presence  that  gives  you 
either  zest  or  pause,  as  you  may  decide, 
in  hunting  all  the  others  that  roam  the 
mountains.  Yet,  in  that  hunter’s  dream- 
land it  is  the  grizzly  that  attracts  many 
sportsmen  every  year. 

From  the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  in  Victoria  I obtained  the 
list  of  animals  in  whose  skins  that  com- 
pany trades  at  that  station.  It  makes  a 
formidable  catalogue  of  zoological  pro- 
ducts, and  is  as  follows:  Bears  (brown, 
black,  grizzly),  beaver,  badger,  foxes 
(silver,  cross,  and  red),  fishers,  martens, 
minks,  lynxes,  muskrat,  otter  (sea  or 
laud),  panther,  raccoon,  wolves  (black, 
gray,  and  coyote),  black-tailed  deer,  stags 
(a  true  stag,  growing  to  the  size  of  an  ox, 
and  found  on  the  hills  of  Vancouver 
Island),  caribou  or  reindeer,  hares,  moun- 
tain-goat, big-horn  (or  mountain-sheep), 
moose  (near  the  Rockies),  wood-buffalo 
(found  in  the  north,  not  greatly  different 
from  the  bison,  but  larger),  geese,  swans, 
and  duck. 

The  British  Columbian  Indians  are  of 
such  unprepossessing  appearance  that  one 
hears  with  comparative  equanimity  of 
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their  numbering  only 
20,000  in  all,  and  of 
their  rapid  shrinkage, 
owing  principally  to 
the  vices  of  their  wo- 
men. They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  canoe 
Indians,  in  the  inte- 
rior as  well  as  on  the 
coast,  and  they  are  (as 
one  might  suppose 
a nation  of  tailors 
would  become)  short- 
legged,  and  with  those 
limbs  small  and  in- 
clined to  bow.  On 
the  other  hand,  their 
exercise  with  the  pad- 
dle has  given  them  a 
disproportionate  de- 
velopment of  their 
shoulders  and  chests, 
so  that,  being  too  large  above  and  too 
small  below,  their  appearance  is  very 
peculiar.  They  are  fish-eaters  the  year 
around;  and  though  some,  like  the  Hy- 
dahs  upon  the  coast,  have  been  warlike 
and  turbulent,  such  is  not  the  reputa- 
tion of  those  in  the  interior.  It  was  the 
meat-eating  Indian  who  made  war  a voca- 
tion and  self-torture  a dissipation.  The 
fish-eating  Indian  kept  out  of  his  way. 
These  short  squat  British  Columbian  na- 
tives are  very  dark-skinned,  and  have 
physiognomies  so  different  from  those  of 
the  Indians  east  of  the  Rockies  that  the 
study  of  their  faces  has  tempted  the  eth- 
nologists into  extraordinary  guessing 
upon  their  origin,  and  into  a contention 
which  I prefer  to  avoid.  It  is  not  guess- 
ing to  say  that  their  high  cheek-bones  and 
flat  faces  make  them  resemble  the  Chi- 
nese. That  is  true  to  such  a degree  that 
in  walking  the  streets  of  Victoria,  and 
meeting  alternate  Chinamen  and  Si  wash, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  which  is 
which,  unless  one  proceeds  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  if  a man  looks  clean  he  is 
apt  to  be  a Chinaman,  whereas  if  he  is 
dirty  and  ragged  he  is  most  likely  to  be  a 
Si  wash. 

You  will  find  that  seven  in  ten  among 
the  more  intelligent  British  Columbians 
conclude  these  Indians  to  bo  of  Japanese 
origin.  The  Japanese  current  is  neigh- 
borly to  the  province,  and  it  has  drifted 
Japanese  junks  to  these  shores.  When 
the  first  traders  visited  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  they  found 
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beeswax  in  the  sand  near  the  vestiges  of 
a wreck,  and  it  is  said  that  one  wreck  of 
a junk  was  met  with,  and  12,000  pounds 
of  this  wax  was  found  on  her.  Whalers 
are  said  to  have  frequently  encountered 
wrecked  and  drifting  junks  in  the  eastern 
Pacific,  and  a local  legend  has  it  that  iu 
1834  remnants  of  a junk  with  three  Jap- 
anese and  a cargo  of  pottery  were  found 
on  the  coast  south  of  Cape  Flattery.  No- 
th ing  less  than  all  this  should  excuse  even 
a rudderless  ethnologist  for  so  cruel  a re- 
flection upon  the  Japanese,  for  these  Ind- 
ians are  so  far  from  pretty  that  all  who 
see  them  agree  with  Captain  Butler,  the 
traveller,  who  wrote  that  “if  they  are  of 
the  Mongolian  type,  the  sooner  the  Mon- 
golians change  their  type  the  better.” 

The  coast  Indians  are  splendid  sailors, 
and  their  dugouts  do  not  always  come  off 
second  best  in  racing  with  the  boats  of 
white  men.  With  a primitive  yet  in- 
geniously made  tool,  like  an  adze,  in  the 
construction  of  which  a blade  is  tied  fast 
to  a bent  handle  of  bone,  these  natives 
laboriously  pick  out  the  heart  of  a great 
cedar  log,  and  shape  its  outer  sides  into 
the  form  of  a boat.  When  the  log  is 
properly  hollowed,  they  fill  it  with  water, 
and  then  drop  in  stones  which  they  have 
heated  in  a fire.  Thus  they  steam  the 
boat  so  that  they  may  spread  the  sides 
and  fit  in  the  crossbars  which  keep  it 
strong  and  preserve  its  shape.  These  dug- 
outs  are  sometimes  sixty  feet  long,  and 
are  used  for  whaling  and  long  voyages  in 
rough  seas.  They  are  capable  of  carrying 
tons  of  the  salmon  or  oolaclian  or  herring, 
of  which  these  people,  who  live  as  their 
fathers  did,  catch  sufficient  in  a few  days 
for  their  maintenance  throughout  a whole 
year.  One  gets  an  idea  of  the  swarms  of 
fish  that  infest  those  waters  by  the  know- 
ledge that  before  nets  were  used  the  her- 
ring and  the  oolaclian,  or  candle-fish,  were 
swept  into  these  boats  by  an  implement 
formed  by  studding  a ten-foot  pole  with 
spikes  or  nails.  This  was  swept  among 
the  fish  in  the  water,  and  the  boats  were 
speedily  filled  with  the  creatures  that 
were  impaled  upon  the  spikes.  Salmon, 
sea-otter,  otter,  beaver,  marten,  bear,  and 
deer  (or  caribou  or  moose)  were  and  still 
are  the  chief  resources  of  most  of  the  Ind- 
ians. Once  they  sold  the  fish  and  the 
peltry  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
ate  what  parts  or  surplus  they  did  not  sell. 
Now  they  work  in  the  canneries  or  fish 
for  them  in  summer,  and  hunt,  trap,  or 


loaf  the  rest  of  the  time.  However,  while 
they  still  fish  and  sell  furs,  and  while 
some  are  yet  as  their  fathers  were,  nearly 
all  the  coast  Indians  are  semi-civilized. 
They  have  at  least  the  white  man's  clothes 
and  hymns  and  vices.  They  have  church- 
es; they  live  in  houses;  they  work  in  can- 
neries. What  little  there  was  that  was 
picturesque  about  them  has  vanished  only 
a few  degrees  faster  than  their  own  ex- 
tinction as  a pure  race,  and  they  are  now 
a lot  of  longshoremen.  What  Mr.  Dun- 
can did  for  them  in  Metlakahtla — espe- 
cially in  housing  the  families  separately — 
has  not  been  arrived  at  even  in  the  reser- 
vation at  Victoria,  where  one  may  still 
see  one  of  the  huge  low  shed-like  houses 
they  prefer,  ornamented  with  totem  poles, 
and  arranged  for  eight  families,  and  con- 
sequently for  a laxity  of  morals  for  which 
no  one  can  hold  the  white  man  respon- 
sible. 

They  are  a tractable  people,  and  take  as 
kindly  to  the  rudiments  of  civilization,  to 
work,  and  to  co-operation  with  the  whites 
as  the  plains  Indian  does  to  tea,  tobacco, 
and  whiskey.  They  are  physically  but 
not  mentally  inferior  to  the  plainsman. 
They  carve  bowls  and  spoons  of  stone  and 
bone,  and  their  heraldic  totem  poles  are 
cleverly  shapen,  however  grotesque  they 
may  be.  They  still  make  them,  but  they 
oftener  carve  little  ones  for  white  people, 
just  as  they  make  more  silver  bracelets  for 
sale  than  for  wear.  They  are  clever  at 
weaving  rushes  and  cedar  bark  into  mate, 
baskets,  floor-cloths,  and  cargo  covers.  In 
a word,  they  were  more  prone  to  work  at 
the  outset  than  most  Indians,  so  that  the 
present  longshore  career  of  most  of  them 
is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at. 

To  any  one  who  threads  the  vast  silent 
forests  of  the  interior,  or  journeys  upon 
the  trafficless  waterways,  or,  gun  in  hand, 
explores  the  mountains  for  game,  the  in- 
frequency with  which  Indians  are  met 
becomes  impressive.  The  province  seems 
almost  unpeopled.  The  reason  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  Indians  were  ever  on  the 
coast,  where  the  water  yielded  food  at  all 
times  and  in  plenty.  The  natives  of  the 
interior  were  not  well  fed  or  prosperous 
when  the  first  white  men  found  them,  and 
since  then  small -pox,  measles,  vice,  and 
starvation  have  thinned  them  terribly. 
Their  graveyards  are  a feature  of  the 
scenery  which  all  travellers  in  the  prov- 
ince remember.  From  the  railroad  they 
may  be  seen  along  the  Fraser,  each  grave 
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apparently  having  a shed  built  over  it, 
and  a cross  rising  from  the  earth  be- 
neath the  shed.  They  had  various  burial 
customs,  but  a majority  buried  their  dead 
in  this  way,  with  queerly  carved  or  paint- 
ed sticks  above  them,  where  the  cross  now 
testifies  to  the  work  at  the  “ missions.” 
Some  Indians  marked  a man's  burial- 
place  with  his  canoe  and  his  gun;  some 
still  box  their  dead  and  leave  the  boxes 
on  top  of  the  earth,  while  othei*s  bury 
the  boxes.  Among  the  southern  tribes 
a man's  horse  was  often  killed,  and  its 
skin  decked  the  man's  grave;  while  in 
the  far  north  it  was  the  custom  among 
the  Stickeens  to  slaughter  the  personal 
attendants  of  a chief  when  he  died.  The 
Indians  along  the  Skeena  River  cre- 
mated their  dead,  and  sometimes  hung 
the  ashes  in  boxes  to  the  family  totem  pole. 
The  Hydahs,  the  fierce  natives  of  certain 
of  the  islands,  have  given  up  cremation, 
but  they  used  to  believe  that  if  they  did 
not  burn  a man’s  body  their  enemies 
would  make  charms  from  it.  Polygamy 
flourished  on  the  coast,  and  monogamy  in 
the  interior,  but  the  contrast  was  due  to 
the  difference  in  the  worldly  wealth  of 
the  Indians.  Wives  had  to  be  bought 
and  fed,  and  the  woodsmen  could  only  af- 
ford one  apiece. 

To  return  to  their  canoes,  which  most 
distinguish  them.  When  a dugout  is 
hollowed  and  steamed,  a prow  and  stern 
are  added  of  separate  wood.  The  prow  is 
always  a work  of  art,  and  greatly  beauti- 
fies the  boat.  It  is  in  form  like  the  breast, 
neck,  and  bill  of  a bird,  but  the  head  is 
intended  to  represent  that  of  a savage 
animal,  and  is  so  painted.  A mouth  is 
cut  into  it,  ears  are  carved  on  it,  and  eyes 
are  painted  on  the  sides;  bands  of  gay 
paint  are  put  upon  the  neck,  and  the 
whole  exterior  of  the  boat  is  then  painted 
red  or  black,  with  an  ornamental  line  of 
another  color  along  the  edge  or  gunwale. 
The  sailors  sit  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  propel  it  with  paddles.  Upon 
the  water  these  swift  vessels,  with  their 
fierce  heads  uplifted  before  their  long 
slender  bodies,  appear  like  great  serpents 
or  nondescript  marine  monsters,  yet  they 
are  pretty  and  graceful  withal.  While 
still  holding  aloof  from  the  ethnologists’ 
contention,  I yet  may  add  that  a book- 
seller iu  Victoria  came  into  the  possession 
of  a packet  of  photographs  taken  by  an 
amateur  traveller  in  the  interior  of  China, 
and  on  my  first  visit  to  the  province,  near- 
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ly  four  years  ago,  I found,  in  looking 
through  these  views,  several  Chinese  boats 
which  were  strangely  and  remarkably 
like  the  dugouts  of  the  provincial  Indians. 
They  were  too  small  in  the  pictures  for  it 
to  be  possible  to  decide  whether  they  were 
built  up  or  dug  out,  but  in  general  they 
were  of  the  same  external  appearance,  and 
each  one  bore  the  upraised  animal-head 
prow,  shaped  and  painted  like  those  I 
could  see  one  block  away  from  the  book- 
seller’s shop  in  Victoria.  But  such  are 
not  the  canoes  used  by  the  Indians  of  the 
interior.  From  the  Kootenay  near  our 
border  to  the  Cassiar  in  the  far  north,  a 
cigar-shaped  canoe  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral native  vehicle.  These  are  sometimes 
made  of  a sort  of  scroll  of  bark,  and  some- 
times they  are  dugouts  made  of  cotton- 
wood logs.  They  are  narrower  than 
either  the  cedar  dugouts  of  the  coast  or 
the  birch-bark  canoes  of  our  Indians,  but 
they  are  roomy,  and  fit  for  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  deft  work  in  threading  the  rap- 
ids which  everywhere  cut  up  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  streams  of  the  province  into 
separated  reaches.  The  Rev. Dr. Gordon, 
in  his  notes  upon  a journey  in  this  prov- 
ince, likens  these  canoes  to  horse-troughs, 
but  those  I saw  in  the  Kootenay  country 
were  of  the  shape  of  those  cigars  that  are 
pointed  at  both  ends. 

Whether  these  canoes  are  like  any  in 
Tartary  or  China  or  Japan, I do  not  know. 
My  only  quest  for  special  information  of 
that  character  proved  disappointing.  One 
man  in  a city  of  British  Columbia  is  said 
to  have  studied  such  matters  more  deeply 
and  to  more  purpose  than  all  the  others, 
but  those  who  referred  me  to  him  cau- 
tioned me  that  he  was  eccentric. 

“You  don’t  know  where  these  Indians 
came  from,  eh?”  the  savant  replied  to  my 
first  question.  “Do  you  know  how  oys- 
ter-shells got  on  top  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains? You  don’t,  eh?  Well,  I know  a 
woman  who  went  to  a dentist’s  yesterday 
to  have  eighteen  teeth  pulled.  Do  you 
know  why  women  prefer  artificial  teeth 
to  those  which  God  has  given  them  ? You 
don't,  eh?  Why,  man,  you  don’t  know 
anything.” 

While  we  were — or  he  was — convers- 
ing, a laboring-man  who  carried  a sickle 
came  to  the  open  door,  and  was  asked 
what  he  wanted. 

“I  wish  to  cut  your  thistles,  sir,”  said 
he. 

“Thistles?”  said  the  savant , disturbed 
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at  the  interruption.  “ the  thistles! 

We  are  talking  about  Indians/’ 

Nevertheless,  when  the  laborer  had 
gone,  he  had  left  the  subject  of  thistles 
uppermost  in  the  savant's  mind,  and  the 
conversation  took  so  erratic  a turn  that  it 
might  well  have  been  introduced  haphaz- 
ard into  Tristram  Shandy. 

“About  thistles/’  said  the  savant , lay- 
ing a gentle  hand  upon  my  knee.  “Do 
you  know  that  they  are  the  Scotchmen’s 
totems?  Many  years  ago  a Scotchman, 
sundered  from  his  native  land,  must 
needs  set  up  his  totem,  a thistle,  here  in 
this  country;  and  now,  sir,  the  thistle  is 
such  a curse  that  I am  haled  up  twice  a 
year  and  fined  for  having  them  in  my 
yard.” 

But  nearly  enough  has  been  here  said 
of  the  native  population.  Though  the 
Indians  boast  dozens  of  tribal  names,  and 
almost  every  island  on  the  coast  and  vil- 
lage in  the  interior  seems  the  home  of  a 
separate  tribe,  they  will  be  found  much 
alike  — dirty,  greasy,  sore -eyed,  short- 
legged, and  with  their  unkempt  hair  cut 
squarely  off,  as  if  a pot  had  been  upturned 
over  it  to  guide  the  operation.  The  Brit- 
ish Columbians  do  not  bother  about  their 
tribal  divisions,  but  use  the  old  traders’ 
Chinook  terms,  and  call  every  male  a 
“sivvash”  and  every  woman  a “klootch- 


man.” 

Since  the  highest  Canadian  authority 
upon  the  subject  predicts  that  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  Cordilleran  ranges  will 
admit  of  as  high  a metalliferous  develop- 
ment as  that  of  the  southern  half  in  our 
Pacific  States,  it  is  important  to  review 
what  has  been  done  in  mining,  and  what 
is  thought  of  the  future  of  that  industry 
in  the  province.  It  may  almost  be  said 
that  the  history  of  gold-mining  there  is 
the  history  of  British  Columbia.  Victo- 
ria, the  capital,  was  a Hudson  Bay  post 
established  in  1843,  and  Vancouver, 
Queen  Charlotte's,  and  the  other  islands, 
as  well  as  the  mainland,  were  of  interest 
to  only  a few  white  men  as  parts  of  a 
great  fur  trading  field  with  a small  Indian 
population.  The  first  nugget  of  gold  was 
found  at  what  is  now  called  Gold  Harbor, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  by  an  Indian  woman,  in  1851. 
A part  of  it,  weighing  four  or  five  ounces, 
was  taken  by  the  Indians  to  Fort  Simp- 
son and  sold.  The  Hudson  Bay  Compa- 
ny, which  has  done  a little  in  every  line 
of  business  in  its  day,  sent  a brigantine  to 
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the  spot,  and  found  a quartz  vein  tracea- 
ble eighty  feet,  and  yielding  a high  per- 
centage of  gold.  Blasting  was  begun, 
and  the  vessel  was  loaded  with  ore;  but 
she  was  lost  on  the  return  voyage.  An 
American  vessel,  ashore  at  Esquimault, 
near  Victoria,  was  purchased,  renamed 
the  Recovery , and  sent  to  Gold  Harbor 
with  thirty  miners,  who  worked  the  vein 
until  the  vessel  was  loaded  and  sent  to 
England.  News  of  the  mine  travelled, 
and  in  another  year  a small  fleet  of  ves- 
sels came  up  from  San  Francisco;  but  the 
supply  was  seen  to  be  very  limited,  and 
after  $20,000  in  all  had  been  taken  out, 
the  field  was  abandoned. 

In  1855  gold  was  found  by  a Hudson 
Bay  Company’s  employ^  at  Fort  Colville, 
now  in  Washington  State,  near  the  boun- 
dary. Some  Thompson  River  (B.  C.)  Ind- 
ians who  went  to  Walla  Walla  spread 
a report  there  that  gold,  like  that  discov- 
ered at  Colville,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thompson.  A party  of  Ca- 
nadians and  half-breeds  went  to  the  re- 
gion referred  to,  and  found  placers  nine 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  By 
1858  the  news  and  the  authentication  of  it 
stirred  the  miners  of  California,  and  an 
astonishing  invasion  of  the  virgin  prov- 
ince began.  It  is  said  that  in  the  spring 
of  1858  more  than  20,000  persons  reached 
Victoria  from  San  Francisco  by  sea,  dis- 
tending the  little  fur-trading  post  of  a few 
hundred  inhabitants  into  what  would 
even  now  be  called  a considerable  city;  a 
city  of  canvas,  however.  Simultaneously 
a third  as  many  miners  made  their  way 
to  the  new  province  on  land.  But  the 
land  was  covered  with  mountains  and 
dense  forests,  the  only  route  to  its  interior 
for  them  was  the  violent,  almost  boiling, 
Fraser  River,  and  there  was  nothing  on 
which  the  lives  of  this  hordeof  men  could 
be  sustained.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
out  of  nearly  30,000  ad  venturers  only  a 
tenth  part  remained.  Those  who  did  stay 
worked  the  river  bars  of  the  lower  Fraser 
until  in  five  months  they  had  shipped 
from  Victoria  more  than  half  a million 
dollars’  worth  of  gold.  From  a historical 
point  of  view  it  is  a peculiar  coincidence 
that  iu  1859,  when  the  attention  of  the 
world  was  thus  first  attracted  to  this  new 
country,  the  charter  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  expired,  and  the  territory  pass- 
ed from  its  control  to  become  like  any 
other  crown  colony. 

In  1860  the  gold -miners,  seeking  the 
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source  of  the  “flour"  gold 
they  found  in  such  abun- 
dance in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  pursued  their  search 
into  the  heart  and  almost 
the  centre  of  that  forbid- 
ding and  unbroken  terri- 
tory. The  Quesnel  River 
became  the  seat  of  their  op- 
erations. Two  years  later 
came  another  extraordinary 
immigration.  This  was  not 
surprising,  for  1500  miners 
had  in  one  year  (1861)  taken 
out  $2,000,000  in  gold-dust 
from  certain  creeks  in  what 
is  called  the  Cariboo  Dis- 
trict, and  one  can  imagine 
(if  one  does  not  remember) 
what  fabulous  tales  were 
based  upon  this  fact.  The 
second  stampede  was  of 
persons  from  all  over  the 
world,  but  chiefly  from  Eng- 
land, Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  After  that 
there  were  new  “finds"  al- 
most every  year,  and  the 
miners  worked  gradually 
north  wal’d  until,  about  1874, 
they  had  travelled  through 
the  province,  in  at  one  end 
and  out  at  the  other,  and 
were  working  the  tributaries 
of  the  Yukon  River  in  the  the  first  of  the  salmon  run,  fraser  river. 

north,  beyond  the  60th  par- 
allel. Mr.  Dawson  estimates 

that  the  total  yield  of  gold  between  1858  in  the  south, and  in  the  north  the  Cariboo, 
and  1888  was  $54,108,804;  the  average  Omenica, and Cassiar ranges.  “Thisseries 
number  of  miners  employed  each  year  or  system  constitutes  the  most  important 
was  2775,  and  the  average  earnings  per  metalliferous  belt  of  the  pro vince.  The 
man  per  year  were  $622.  richest  gold  fields  are  closely  related  to  it, 

In  his  report,  published  by  order  of  and  discoveries  of  metalliferous  lodes  are 
Parliament,  Mr.  Dawson  says  that  while  reported  in  abundance  from  all  parts  of  it 
gold  is  so  generally  distributed  over  the  which  have  been  ex plored.  The  deposits 
province  that  scarcely  a stream  of  any  already  made  known  are  very  varied  in  • 
importance  fails  to  show  at  least  “ colors”  character,  including  highly  argentiferous 
of  the  inetal,  the  principal  discoveries  galenas  and  other  silver  ores  and  aurifer- 
clearly  indicate  that  the  most  important  ous  quartz  veins."  This  same  authority 
mining  districts  are  in  the  systems  of  asserts  that  the  Gold  Range  is  continued 
mountains  and  high  plateaus  lying  to  the  by  the  Cabinet,  Coeur  d’Alene,  and  Bitter 
southwest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Root  mountains  in  our  country.  While 
parallel  in  direction  wi tli  them.  there  is  no  single  well -developed  gold 

This  mountain  system  next  to  and  south-  field  as  in  California,  the  extent  of  terri- 
west  of  the  Rockies  is  called,  for  conven-  tory  of  a character  to  occasion  a hopeful 
ience,  the  Gold  Range,  but  it  comprises  search  for  gold  is  greater  in  the  province 
a complex  belt  “of  several  more  or  less  than  in  California.  The  average  man  of 
distinct  and  partly  overlapping  ranges" — business  to  whom  visitors  speak  of  the 
the  Purcell,  Selkirk,  and  Columbia  ranges  mining  prospects  of  the  province  is  apt 
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to  declare  that  all  that  has  been  lacking 
is  the  discovery  of  one  grand  mine  and 
the  enlistment  of  capital  (from  the  United 
States,  they  generally  say)  to  work  it. 
Mr.  Dawson  speaks  to  the  same  point,  and 
incidentally  accounts  for  the  retarded  de- 
velopment in  his  statement  that  one  note- 
worthy difference  between  practically  the 
entire  area  of  the  province  and  that  of 
the  Pacific  States  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  spread  and  movement  of  ice  over  the 
province  during  the  glacial  period.  This 
produced  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
surface  materials  and  directions  of  drain- 
age, concealed  beneath  “drifts”  the  indi- 
cations to  which  prospectors  farther  south 
are  used  to  trust,  and  by  other  means  ob- 
scured the  outcrops  of  veins  which  would 
otherwise  be  well  marked.  The  dense 
woods,  the  broken  navigation  of  the  riv- 
ers, in  detached  reaches,  the  distance  from 
the  coast  of  the  richest  districts,  and  the 
cost  of  labor  supplies  and  machinery — all 
these  are  additional  and  weighty  reasons 
for  the  slowness  of  development.  But 
this  was  true  of  the  past  and  is  not  of  the 
present,  at  least  so  far  as  southern  British 
Columbia  is  concerned.  Railroads  are 
reaching  up  into  it  from  our  country  and 
down  from  the  transcontinental  Canadian 
Railway,  and  capital,  both  Canadian  and 
American,  is  rapidly  swelling  an  already 
heavy  investment  in  many  new  and  prom- 
ising mines.  Here  it  is  silver- mining 
that  is  achieving  importance. 

Other  ores  are  found  in  the  province. 
The  iron  which  has  been  located  or  work- 
ed is  principally  on  the  islands— Queen 
Charlotte,  Vancduver^  Texada,  and  the 
Walkej* group.  Most  olthe  ores  are  mag- 
' nAites,  and  that  whiclH-alone  has  been 
worked  — on  Texada  Island — is  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  output  of  copper  from 
the  province  is  likely  soon  to  become  con- 
siderable. Masses  of  it  have  been  found 
‘ from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  the 
province — in  the  Vancouver  series  of  isl- 
ands, on  the  mainland  coast,  and  in  the 
interior.  Its  constant  and  rich  associa- 
tion with  silver  shows  lead  to  be  abundant 
in  the  country,  but  it  needs  the  develop- 
ment of  transport  facilities  to  give  it  value. 
Platinum  is  more  likely  to  attain  impor- 
tance as  a product  in  this  than  in  any 
other  part  of  North  America.  On  the 
coast  the  granites  are  of  such  quality  and 
occur  in  such  abundance  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  their  quarrying  will  one  day 
be  an  important  source  of  income,  and 


there  are  marbles,  sandstones,  and  orna- 
mental stones  of  which  the  same  may  be 
said. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  products  of 
the  province  is  coal,  the  essential  in 
which  our  Pacific  coast  States  are  the 
poorest.  The  white  man’s  attention  was 
first  attracted  to  this  coal  in  1835  by 
some  Indians  who  brought  lumps  of  it 
from  Vancouver  Island  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  post  on  the  mainland,  at  Milbank 
Sound.  The  Beaver , the  first  steamship 
that  stirred  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
reached  the  province  in  1836,  and  used 
coal  that  was  found  in  outcroppings  on 
the  island  beach.  Thirteen  years  later 
the  great  trading  company  brought  out  a 
Scotch  coal-miner  to  look  into  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  coal  find,  and  he 
was  followed  by  other  miners  and  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  prosecuting  the 
inquiry.  In  the  mean  time,  the  present 
chief  source  of  supply  at  Nanaimo,  sev- 
enty miles  from  Victoria  and  about  op- 
posite Vancouver,  was  discovered,  and 
in  1852  mining  was  begun  in  earnest. 
From  the  very  outset  the  chief  market 
for  the  coal  was  found  to  be  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  original  mines  are  now  owned  by 
the  Vancouver  Coal -mining  and  Land 
Company.  Near  them  are  the  Welling- 
ton Mines,  which  began  to  be  worked  in 
1871.  Both  have  continued  in  active 
operation  from  their  foundation,  and 
with  a constantly  and  rapidly  growing 
output.  A third  source  of  supply  has 
very  recently  been  established  with  local 
and  American  capital  in  what  is  called 
the  Comox  District,  back  of  Baynes 
Sound,  farther  north  than  Nanaimo,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Vancouver  Island. 
These  new  works  are  called  the  Union 
Mines,  and,  if  the  predictions  of  my  in- 
formants prove  true,  will  produce  an  out- 
put equal  to  that  of  the  older  Nanaimo 
collieries  combined.  In  1884  the  coal 
shipped  from  Nanaimo  amounted  to  1000 
tons  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  in 
1889  the  total  shipment  had  reached 
500,000  tons.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
coal,  I quote  again  from  Mr.  Dawson  s 
report  on  the  minerals  of  British  Colum- 
bia, published  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment: 

“ Rocks  of  cretaceous  age  are  developed 
over  a considerable  area  in  British  Columbia, 
often  in  very  great  thickness,  and  fuels  occur 
in  them  in  important  quantity  in  at  least  two 
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unprofitable  character,  and  that  farther 
exploration  is  fully  justified  by  what  is 
known  of  the  field.  Of  inferior  forms  of 
coal  there  is  every  indication  of  an  abun- 
dance on  the  mainland  of  the  province. 
“The  tertiary  or  Laramie  coal  measures 
of  Puget  Sound  and  Bellingham  Bay  V (in 
the  United  States)  “ are  continuous  north 
of  the  international  boundary,  and  must 
underlie  nearly  18,000  square  miles  of  the 
low  country  about  the  estuary  of  the  Fra- 
ser and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  valley. ” It 
is  quite  possible,  since  the  better  coals  of 
Nanaimo  and  Com  ox  are  in  demand  in 
the  San  E>aneiseo  market,  even  at  their 
high  price  anti  with  the  duty  added,  that 
these  lignite  fields  may  be  worked  for 
local  consumption. 

Already  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  in 
the  British  Columbian  waters  is  estimated 


distinct  atages,  of  which  the  lower  and  older 
include*  the  coal  measures  of  the  Queen  Char- 
Uute  Islands  au*l  those  of  Qu  at  si  no  {Sound  on 
YummuviT  Island,  with  thoae  of  Crow  Nest 
Pas*  in  the  Kooky  Mountains  ; the  upper,  the 
coal  measu res  of  Nanaimo  and  -Comox,  and 
probably  also  those  of  Hu<juash  and  other 
localities.  The  lower  rovks  hold  both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal  in  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  but  elsewhere  contain  bi- 
tuminous coat  only.  The  upper  have  so  far 
been  found  to  yield  bituminous  coal  only. 
The  fuels  of  the  tertiary  rocks  are,  generally 
■speaking,  lignites,  hut  include  also  various 
fuels  intermediate  between  these  and  true 
eoals,  which  in  a few  places  become  true  bi- 
tuminous coals/’ 


It  is  thought  to  be  more  than  likely 
that  the  Comox  District  may  prove  far 
more  productive  than  the  Nanaimo  re- 
gion. It  is  estimated  that  productive 
measures  underlie  at 
iea$t  square  miles 
in  the  Comox  District, 
exclusi  ve  of  what  may 
extend  beyond  the 
rdioro.  The  Nanaimo 
area  is  estimated  at  200 
square  miles,  and  the 
product  is  no  better 
than,  if  it  equals,  that 
of  the  Comox  District 

Specimens  of  good  w 

coal  have  been  found 
on  the  mainland  in 
the  legion  of  the  upper 
Skeeuu  River,  on  the 
British  Columbia  wa 
tev-shed  of  the  Rockies 
near  Crow  Nest  Fas 
and  in  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  Peace 
River  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province. 

Anthracite  which  com 

pares  favorably  with 

that  of  Pennsylvania 

has  been  fou  ml  at  Cow 

giU,  Queen  Charlotte  r 

Is]  a 1 1 d s.  In  1871  a min 

ing  company  began 
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at  five  million  dollars  a year,  and  yet  the 
industry  is  rather  at  its  birth  than  in  its 
infancy.  All  the  waters  in  and  near  the 
province  fairly  swarm  with  fish.  The 
rivers  teem  with  them,  the  straits  and 
fiords  and  gulfs  abound  with  them,  the 
ocean  beyond  is  freighted  with  an  incal- 
culable weight  of  living  food,  which  must 
soon  be  distributed  among  the  homes  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  principal  varie- 
ties of  fish  are  the  salmon,  cod,  shad, 
whitefish,  bass,  flounder,  skate,  sole,  hal- 
ibut, sturgeon,  oolachan,  herring,  trout, 
haddock,  smelts,  anchovies,  dog-fish,  perch, 
sardines,  oysters,  crayfish,  shrimps,  crabs, 
and  mussels.  Of  other  denizens  of  the 
water,  the  whale,  sea-otter,  and  seal  prove 
rich  prey  for  those  who  search  for  them. 

The  main  salmon  rivers  are  the  Fraser, 
Skeena,  and  Nasse  rivers,  but  the  fish 
also  swarm  in  the  inlets  into  which  small- 
er streams  empty.  The  Nimkisli,  on  Van- 
couver Island,  is  also  a salmon  stream. 
Setting  aside  the  stories  of  water  so  thick 
with  salmon  that  a man  might  walk  upon 
their  backs,  as  well  as  that  tale  of  the 
stage-coach  which  was  upset  by  salmon 
banking  themselves  against  it  when  it 
was  crossing  a fording-place,  there  still 
exist  absolutely  trustworthy  accounts  of 
swarms  which  at  their  height  cause  the 
largest  rivers  to  seem  alive  with  these 
fish.  In  such  cases  the  ripple  of  their 
back  fins  frets  the  entire  surface  of  the 
stream.  I have  seen  photographs  that 
show  the  fish  in  incredible  numbers,  side 
by  side,  like  logs  in  a raft,  and  I have  the 
word  of  a responsible  man  for  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  gotten  all  the  salmon 
needed  for  a small  camp,  day  after  day, 
by  walking  to  the  edge  of  a river  and 
jerking  the  fish  out  with  a common 
poker. 

There  are  about  sixteen  canneries  on  the 
Fraser,  six  on  the  Skeena,  three  on  the 
Nasse,  and  three  scattered  in  other  waters 
—River  Inlet  and  Alert  Bay.  The  total 
canning  in  1889  was  414,294  cases,  each  of 
48  one-pound  tins.  The  fish  are  sold  to 
Europe,  Australia,  and  eastern  Canada. 
The  American  market  takes  the  Colum- 
bia River  salmon.  A round  million  of 
dollars  is  invested  in  the  vessels,  nets, 
trawls,  canneries,  oil  factories,  and  freez- 
ing and  salting  stations  used  in  this  in- 
dustry in  British  Columbia,  and  about 
5500  men  are  employed.  “There  is  no 
difficulty  in  catching  the  fish,”  says  a 
local  historian,  “for  in  some  streams 


they  are  so  crowded  that  they  can 
readily  be  picked  out  of  the  water  by 
hand.”  However,  gill-nets  are  found  to 
be  preferable,  and  the  fish  are  caught  in 
these,  which  are  stretched  across  the 
streams,  and  handled  by  men  in  flat-bot- 
tomed boats.  The  fish  are  loaded  into 
scows  and  transported  to  the  canneries, 
usually  frame  structures  built  upon  piles 
close  to  the  shores  of  the  rivers.  In  the 
canneries  the  tins  are  made,  and,  as  a 
rule,  saw-mills  near  by  produce  the  wood 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  packing-cases. 
The  fish  are  cleaned,  rid  of  their  heads 
and  tails,  and  then  chopped  up  and  load- 
ed into  the  tins  by  Chinamen  and  Indian 
women.  The  tins  are  then  boiled,  solder- 
ed, tested,  packed,  and  shipped  away. 
The  industry  is  rapidly  extending,  and 
fresh  salmon  are  now  being  shipped, 
frozen,  to  the  markets  of  eastern  Amer- 
ica and  England.  My  figures  for  1889 
(obtained  frofn  the  Victoria  Times)  are  in 
all  likelihood  under  the  mark  for  the  sea- 
son of  1890.  The  coast  is  made  ragged  by 
inlets,  and  into  nearly  every  one  a water- 
course empties.  All  the  larger  streams 
are  the  haven  of  salmon  in  the  spawning 
season,  and  in  time  the  principal  ones 
will  be  the  bases  of  canning  operations. 

The  Dominion  government  has  found- 
ed a salmon  hatchery  on  the  Fraser, 
above  New  Westminster.  It  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Thomas  Mowat,  In- 
spector of  Fisheries,  and  millions  of  small 
fry  are  now  annually  turned  into  the 
great  river.  Whether  the  unexampled 
run  of  1889  was  in  any  part  due  to  this 
process  cannot  be  said,  but  certainly  the 
salmon  are  not  diminishing  in  numbers. 

It  was  feared  that  the  refuse  from  the 
canneries  would  injure  the  “runs”  of 
live  fish,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  there 
is  a profit  to  be  derived  from  treating  the 
refuse  for  oil  and  guano,  so  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  saved  than  thrown  back 
into  the  streams  in  the  near  future. 

The  oolachan,  or  candle-fish,  is  a valua- 
ble product  of  these  waters,  chiefly  of  the 
Fraser  and  Nasse  rivers.  They  are  said  to 
be  delicious  when  fresh,  smoked,  or  salt- 
ed, and  I have  it  on  the  authority  of 
the  little  pamphlet  “British  Columbia,” 
handed  me  by  a government  official,  that 
“their  oil  is  considered  superior  to  cod- 
liver  oil,  or  any  other  fish  oil  known.” 

It  is  said  that  this  oil  is  whitish,  and  of 
the  consistency  of  thin  lard.  It  is  used 
as  food  by  the  natives,  and  is  an  article 
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ber  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  fishing  in- 
creases year  by  year.  It  is  evident  that 
the  catch  of  skil  will  soon  be  an  impor- 
tant source  of  revenue  to  the  province. 

Herring  are  said  to  be  plentiful,  but  no 
fleet  is  yet  fitted  out  for  them.  Halibut 
are  numerous  and  common.  They  are 
often  of  very  great  size.  Sturgeon  are 
found  in  the  Fraser,  whither  they  chase 
the  salmon.  One  weighing  1400  pounds 
was  exhibited  in  Victoria  a few  years 
ago,  and  those  that  weigh  more  than  half 
as  much  are  not  unfrequently  captured. 
The  following  is  a report  of  the  yield  and 
value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  province  for 
1889: 


Kind  of  Flah. 

i 

Quantity.  1 

Vain*-.  j 

Salmon  in  cans  — 

....lbs.. 

20.1 22. 12ft 

$2,414,655  36  j 

“ fresh  

lbs.1 

2,187.000 

218.700  00  ! 

“ Baited 

. . .bbls. 

3,749 

37.460  00 

“ Bmoked  ... 

....lbs. 

12,900 

2.580  00  : 

Stursreon,  fresh  — 

318,000 

15,930  00 

Halibut,  “ .... 

605,050  j 

30.152  50  | 

Herring,  “ 

190,000 

9,500  00 

“ smoked  — 

38.000  1 

8.300  00  ; 

Oolachaus,  “ — 

1 

82.500 

8,250  00 

'•  fresh  .. 

6.700  I 

1 1,340  00  | 

M salted . . 

...bbls. 

380  : 

3,800  00  ; 

Trout,  fresh  

— lbs.j 

14.025  1 

1,402  50  | 

Kish,  assorted 

322.725 

16,136  25  | 

Smelts,  fresh 

52.100 

3,126  00  ' 

Iiock  cod 

. . .bbisj 

39.250 

1.962  50  | 

Skil,  salted 

1.560 

18,720  00 

Fooshqua.  fresh  . . . 

268.350 

13,417  50 

Fur  seal-skins 

....No. 

33.570 

335,700  00 

Hair  “ 

. . . . “ 

7,000 

5,250  00 

Sea-otter  skins 

•* 

| 

1 11.500  00 

Fish  oil 

. . .gals. 

141.420 

j 70,710  00 

Oysters 

. .sacks 

3.000 

! 5,250  00 

Clams 

. . “ 

3.500 

| 6,125  00 

Mussels 

*• 

1 250 

500  00  | 

Crabs 

....No 

; 175,000 

5,250  00 

Abelones 

..boxes 

100 

; 500  00 

Isinglass 

....lbs. 

5,000 

1,750  00 

Estimated  fish  consumed! 

100,000  00 

Shrimps,  prawns,  etc 

1 5,000  00 

Estimated  consumption  by 

1 

Indians— 

Salmon 

1 2.732,500  00 

Halibut 

! 190.000  00 

Sturgeon  and  other  fish 

! 260,000  00 

Fish  oils 

i 

! 75.000  00  I 

Approximate  yield  . . 

1 ..  .. 

$6,605,467  61  | 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  is  the 
showing  of  one  of  the  newest  communi- 
ties on  the  continent,  numbering  only  the 
population  of  what  we  would  call  a small 
city,  suffering  for  want  of  capital  and 
nearly  all  that  capital  brings  with  it,  there 
is  no  longer  occasion  for  surprise  at  the 
provincial  boast  that  they  possess  far 
more  extensive  and  richer  fishing -fields 
than  any  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Time 
and  enterprise  will  surely  test  this  asser- 
tion, but  it  is  already  evident  that  there 
is  a vast  revenue  to  be  wrested  from  those 
waters. 

I have  not  spoken  of  the  sealing,  which 
yielded  $236,000  in  1887,  and  may  yet  be 
decided  to  be  exclusively  an  American 


and  not  a British  Columbian  source  of 
profit.  Nor  have  I touched  upon  the  ex- 
traction of  oil  from  herrings  and  from 
dog-fish  and  whales, all  of  which  are  small 
channels  of  revenue. 

I enjoyed  the  good  fortune  to  talk  at 
length  with  a civil  engineer  of  high  re- 
pute who  has  explored  the  greater  part 
of  southern  British  Columbia — at  least  in 
so  far  as  its  main  valleys,  waterways, 
trails,  and  mountain  passes  are  concern- 
ed. Having  learned  not  to  place  too 
high  a value  upon  the  printed  matter 
put  forth  in  praise  of  any  new  country, 

I was  especially  pleased  to  obtain  this 
man’s  practical  impressions  concerning 
the  store  and  quality  and  kinds  of  timber 
the  province  contains.  He  said,  not  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  timber  is  found 
all  the  way  back  from  the  coast  to  the 
Rockies,  but  it  is  in  its  most  plentiful  and 
majestic  forms  on  the  west  slope  of  those 
mountains  and  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
Coast  Range.  The  very  largest  trees  are 
between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  coast. 
The  country  between  the  Rocky  Mourn 
tains  and  the  Coast  Range  is  dry  by  com- 
parison with  the  parts  where  the  timber 
thrives  best,  and,  naturally,  the  forests 
are  inferior.  Between  the  Rockies  and 
the  Kootenay  River  cedar  and  tamaracks 
reach  six  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
attain  a height  of  200  feet  not  infre- 
quently. There  are  two  or  three  kinds 
of  fir  and  some  pines  (though  not  very 
many)  in  this  region.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle leaf- wood,  and  no  hard- wood.  Maples 
are  found,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  rather 
more  like  bushes  than  trees  to  the  British 
Columbian  mind.  As  one  moves  west- 
ward the  same  timber  prevails,  but  it 
grows  shorter  and  smaller  until  the  low 
coast  country  is  reached.  There,  as  has 
been  said,  the  giant  forests  occur  again. 
This  coast  region  is  largely  a flat  coun- 
try, but  there  are  not  many  miles  of  it. 

To  this  rule,  as  here  laid  down,  there 
are  some  notable  exceptions.  One  par- 
ticular tree,  called  there  the  bull-pine— it 
is  the  pine  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  East 
— grows  to  great  size  all  over  the  prov- 
ince. It  is  a common  thing  to  find  the 
trunks  of  these  trees  measuring  four  feet 
in  diameter,  or  nearly  thirteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  not  especially  valu- 
able for  timber,  because  it  is  too  sappy. 
It  is  short-lived  when  exposed  to  tho 
weather,  and  is  therefore  not  in  demand 
for  railroad  work;  but  for  the  ordinary 
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uses  to  which  builders  put  timber  it  an- 
swers very  well. 

There  is  a maple  which  attains  great 
size  at  the  coast,  and  which,  when  dressed, 
closely  resembles  bird?s-eye-maple.  It  is 
called  locally  the  vine* maple.  The  trees 
are  found  with  a diameter  of  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet,  but  the  trunks  seldom 
rise  above  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  wood 
is  crooked.  It  runs  very  badly.  This, 
of  course,  is  what  gives  it  the  beautiful 
grain  it  possesses,  and  which  must,  sooner 
or  later,  find  a ready  market  for  it.  There 
is  plenty  of  hemlock  in  the  province,  but 
it  is  nothing  like  so  large  as  that  which  is 
found  in  the  East,  and  its  bark  is  not  so 
thick.  Its  size  renders  it  serviceable  for 
nothing  larger  than  railway  ties,  and  the 
trees  grow  in  such  inaccessible  places, 
half-way  up  the  mountains,  that  it  is  for 
the  most  part  unprofitable  to  handle  it. 
The  red  cedars— the  wood  of  which  is 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils 
and  cigar-boxes — are  also  small.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  white  cedar  reaches  enor- 
mous sizes,  up  to  fifteen  feet  of  thickness 
at  the  base,  very  ofteu.  It  is  not  at  all 
extraordinary  to  find  these  cedars  leach- 
ing 200  feet  above  the  ground,  and  one 
was  cut  at  Port  Moody,  in  clearing  the 
way  for  the  railroad,  that  had  a length  of 
310  feet.  When  fire  rages  in  the  provin- 
cial forests,  the  wood  of  these  trees  is 
what  is  consumed,  and  usually  the  trunks, 
hollow  and  empty,  stand  grimly  in  their 
places  after  the  fire  would  otherwise  have 
been  forgotten.  These  great  tubes  are 
often  of  such  dimensions  that  men  put 
windows  and  doors  in  them  and  use  them 
for  dwellings.  In  the  valleys  are  im- 
mense numbers  of  poplars  of  the  common 
and  cottonwood  species,  white  birch,  alder, 
willow,  and  yew  trees,  but  they  are  not 
estimated  in  the  forest  wealth  of  the  prov- 
ince, because  of  the  expense  that  market- 
ing them  would  entail. 

This  fact  concerning  the  small  timber 
indicates  at  once  the  primitive  character 
of  the  country,  and  the  vast  wealth  it  pos- 
sesses in  what  might  be  called  heroic  tim- 
ber, that  is,  sufficiently  valuable  to  force 
its  way  to  market  even  from  out  that  un- 
opened wilderness.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  engineer  to  whom  I have  referred 
that  timber  land  which  does  not  attract 
the  second  glance  of  a prospector  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  would  be  considered  of  the 
first  importance  in  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. To  put  it  in  another  way,  river- 


side timber  land  which  in  those  countries 
would  fetch  fifty  dollars  the  acre  solely 
for  its  wood,  in  British  Columbia  would 
not  be  taken  up.  In  time  it  may  be  cut, 
undoubtedly  it  must  be,  when  new  rail- 
roads alter  its  value,  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  even  roughly  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  provincial  forests. 

A great  business  is  carried  on  in  the  ship- 
ment of  ninety-foot  and  one-hundred-foot 
Douglas  fir  sticks  to  the  great  car-building 
works  of  our  country  and  Canada.  They 
are  used  in  the  massive  bottom  frames  of 
palace  cars.  The  only  limit  that  has  yet 
been  reached  in  this  industry  is  not  in  the 
size  of  the  logs,  but  in  the  capacities  of  the 
saw-mills,  and  in  the  possibilities  of  trans- 
portation by  rail,  for  these  logs  require 
three  cars  to  support  their  length.  Except 
for  the  valleys,  the  whole  vast  country  is 
enormously  rich  in  this  timber,  the  moun- 
tains (excepting  the  Rockies)  beingclothed 
with  it  from  their  bases  to  their  tops. 
Vancouver  Island  is  a heavily  and  valu- 
ably timbered  country.  It  bears  the  same 
trees  as  the  mainland,  except  that  it  has 
the  oak-tree,  and  does  not  possess  the 
tamarack.  The  Vancouver  Island  oaks  do 
not  exceed  two  or  two  and  a half  feet  in 
diameter.  The  Douglas  fir  (our  Oregon 
pine)  grows  to  tremendous  proportions, 
especially  on  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
In  the  old  offices  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  Vancouver  are  panels  of  this 
wood  that  are  thirteen  feet  across,  show- 
ing that  they  came  from  a tree  whose 
trunk  was  forty  feet  in  circumference. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  these  firs  are  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom. 

Other  trees  of  the  province  are  the 
great  silver- fir,  the  wood  of  which  is  not 
very  valuable ; Englemann’sspruce,  which 
is  very  like  white  spruce,  and  is  very  abun- 
dant; balsam-spruce,  often  exceeding  two 
feet  in  diameter;  the  yellow  or  pitch  pine; 
white  pine;  yellow  cypress;  crab-apple,  oc- 
curring as  a small  tree  or  shrub;  Western 
birch,  common  in  the  Columbia  region; 
paper  or  canoe  birch,  found  sparingly  on 
Vancouver  Island  and  on  the  lower  Fra- 
ser, but  in  abundance  and  of  large  size  in 
the  Peace  River  and  upper  Fraser  regions; 
dogwood;  arbutus;  and  several  minor 
trees.  Among  the  shrubs  which  grow  in 
abundance  in  various  districts  or  all  over 
the  province  are  the  following:  hazel, 
red  elder,  willow,  barberry,  wild  red  cher- 
ry, blackberry,  yellow  plum,  choke-cher- 
ry, raspberry,  gooseberry,  bearberrv,  cur- 
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■ ran  t.  and good  »^ioo.U4  liue  churches,  a I’gally 
vranh-rry./  vvlioH.k  Wry f nmlhom,  And  giv-at  -ar*'a  >d  ,d.vtd:l$  built  up  * )0.\  d-.w.ho 
bhiehern^  mgs  nod  a UiHabl*  system  ot 

I wouid  hue  jljhbd  m WOO  ,*it  length  wnddmu^. em,  The  Canadian  Paci-fic 

tt^rferwog  M*o  >(i>U;rpi‘fsiMu  Otic*  of  Urn  Had  way’  lernniniie*  here;  and  so  »W*  the 

jVroviii re,  hui,  after  no  may  tw>  him  of ' >dea.mrrs  for  Chma  and 

trusted  to  make  known.  it  Th?-rit y is  and  hevtUbfuUy 

,s  Mir  tHV,n»*  iK-limd  U>r/n  \vlu«  k most  *dkmted  hu  m;  Hein  til  Sumird  Inlet -has 
b»um;sr.s  fwtuk)f*il*  tmd  tie;  ^vO  -rronenj  gas,  w:\n*»\  eieotne  lights,  and  shows  .m> 
bH*.ketrmt.  mw*  hy>  ft  ^iirrr  kuHk»g  ite  latliieTO)  ^’(>vt4h. 

of  KpwUtum*  f<*V  fo^jwiir/  <(  As  for  < H N~w  HWsl minster.  “NaudiOfo,  Yun\  and 
the  cities. 'U«e  «dmd  among  them  and  the  tin;  stdi  smaller.  anvils.,  there  is  imt'Bppm’*. 

:v:\\>\ mh  V u/iorui..  has  an  eMimohn!  popm  i :j» m iC;j  ' hi>ve  for  more  Mian  mnuMig. 

Iiiiof*  of  ^.OOn,  h>,  husuR |$ij(  ilismm  In  the  original  sHileineukv  in  that  n~r 
wears  a prosper*, my  solid.  and  ai  tram  i ve  l#*o  ry  a pHid/ur  ’ in^lit.uUiiU-  n».vnsn nred 
ap petiraueR.  aud  its  dnoebed  d vvaUitj-lrs;  A givh»  inu**>  for  i hr- red  men  now  and  then, 
all  of  frame,  and  of  Mm  d Aimed v<>  type  . This  \va>  ibr  ;*  ?>•  »M;r (-:*)»,  a Hong  To  -vis 
which  marks- the  hmj.>e:s  of  the  'C.ilifortft^  so  fm'MS/n,  man  *n  v Nr  iropulw*;.  of  Yrhich 
tyuvns -are  surroddifed It  yU-As; .- begotten/  M-VUi  M&  word  \>r 

has  a i»i.*anH fn I ?*•«{•  4i pad-ana^  Uiu-horv  phrase  m os  k,  ts  a. feast 

yet.  in  a f,*'v  years  it  will  iutve  S|>read  la  and. merrymaking  at  the  expend  of  -some. 

If?^  t>ifao  lWf?>Tfy\$%<U&  \vIk»  lni«  ^armai  nr  saved  : . 

tAkt  This  ts  tVoVv  The  seat  of  a ke:(  Ah  aha-ms  ronsuh  l‘;dde  ^vealfh,  and  n:]j<V  Jo 
adnnr-d;;:  0-y(m.  and  has  a •spiemhd  ha  Ml'^S  t«)  dAtvihuh/  every  iota  of  it  f<i 
ven.  wuostj  is  of  a deptU  >of  from  . i»r  edihles  and  .«jr!(tk^t*l^«  am»M»ir  ti»v  jmw> 

s«.<  n>  fafh**ms.  \r  E^uiiftattli  ar<s  }d*.-  of  his  ?nh«-  or  ydlaye.  H ^ d«:«^  this 

goy^ropiejfit  otiioks,  etnindies,  BHfoAlH,  U):V<\ ' . ix>  a- ’ qf  ' ] 

hoods,  sr.utvs,  a )j;p/al  * ' ca t» L«mo< . * .m»»1  a m»-reiv  h»r  the  rretiit  of  b‘  poliatsdr'— - 
dryolook  lah  Ir^l  lo»m.  *?♦>  feet  deep,  and  a luyh  disuru-tiod.  Indi-ms  h«v>>  he*>v» 

<i5  vvide  'ftt  it»  etdvanve  TlHy.^etrie  ' known  ••XKf^#v :^V^’ . of 

on ( railroad  of  X'ietor.ia  was  e-xh.-mird  mc*oey  that  &Mr  ‘’potla'efA'  h^s  k^oi 

id  Esqitim;oilt  in  Hie  nufmun  of  iSftO,  ..n  o hayy  rir;Mi  ]>ulH  for  thy  feast. 

Of  i h*  OiimitM  v>f  ViOovi't  I^mhI  Lrirur  UeA  hrmdretis  have  keen  both  fed  and 
said.  " ft  is  softer  ami  more  vomhint  li»an  mnde  drank,  uml  tlial  hlankets  am!  onra- 
ihat  of  thv*  south  of  Engliind.*'  ments  hare  been  di.sU-ibuied  in  aijfdllion 

Vaueouvor.  the  ])rineip:d  rri  ly  'fifth*  do  the  frasi, 
niaihlanvl  ‘is  sligiitfv  smaller  idao  Vudto  The  custom  iras>i  .mow  si^mhoauor  how 
eio.  but.  did  uot  btryin  to  disjilaeo  iiie  for*  ft  is  the  wlute  man  who  ls  to  en joy  a 
r>i  until  lASif  /i  i'tor  Thai,  eveyv  hons^  tovater.  Thau  all  pivvmus  [xvllah.dies  m 
oxeep!  ofii' ‘was  deM  myed  by  tire.  To-day  that  region.  The  ■ifm.mi't*  lias  Her  u irur- 
it  hoasis  n jioUd  e<vii«)iarahi»:  uj  vtawi  no.  in*ml  during  tin*  ages  hr  ititiia  vr  rt.umsre 
portttvi  Ti’sjnvi*  AviUi.  dHijr;>;t>i.  ;'-\>ir;  wbut^e^ftr-yow  may  rail  t^eriin^vibrii 

many  uolile  hnsn^.ess  Ivinldijtg.s  of  lu’jrk  or  ihe  province  itself  isoHVm!  os  dn:  uny. 
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mim  fors  of  Tioluib  fliriisl'  the  tongue  ivi vh'-T. 
J Hmihnl  Vo  thru*  bmmte;  and  yhrd'-UuviJ  <-at'b  Hi 
Fieri  messenger*  woiii,  ri.vlurjr;  north  ^ ? ,tl  M»mh 
And  east  ami  west  among  tin-  {.vines-.  while  bemt; 
Of  rumor  ever  louder  \v;ix^i  us  plots 
$00  »ml  haUhed  ill  darkm\>:  bolder  gK*\ y. 

Ami  showed  IhrrnselvLvj  in  day. 


As  adders  held 

In  a stromv  ^I'asp  writhe  to  be-  Fm-  and  shoe 
Tim  tHbv\s  bad  vvriklwl  w hi lo  RahabV  W»d 

Ibid  fhe.m  >n  <di)U,'h  of  sieoi:  bin  now  ut,  last, 
AVhrn  Rohah  fort  tbd;  sy»ea.r  to  ilbrsi,  Urn  sword 
To  .nisi,  tmd  m wmA*  hd  f ykhrd  iu»  sou  ml  i'pftv#  -hsmh 
Than  The  hue*  fbeadM.:-;  m>^  thfifc  Liuras  loyfc 
To  bun  Vas  ail  in  .all.  to  wbkrb  mew  rjrmyn 
Aiid  jbroii^  utuF  |^u.|>ia  I'lairdiMl  uuughk-f.imre  rmc* 
A JiumUnHl  r»Mir'rt)U»‘s  sbosuT-.thd  stir 

And  .\aii4:W*‘ C>f  lu£  wlio  'knew  their  time 
Had  .-•  - 


Hi  S'  people  euih*d  for  Rehab  Fear 
Fell  like  Mu1  hwmmv>  blight.  His  nobles  enme 
t p to  the  dnm>  ifliimi  whieh  luhan  d-yelt 
AAaAh  jr^v  ^udr  t^Rva.  bUt  fh#  I iHc^  within 
MoHmd  at  iheir  shit  With  merry  eadei?e»eh 
[khmd  Urn  pm  mis  haiev'd.  Tim  baser  sort. 

with  fright.  and  losing  r*r«!  tbroimijr  fcar 
More  ;o»rut  . sang • ribald  i ■b.y ire  s n bout  their  lord 
Under  liiVvery  hUlire*  and  im  heard 
(inly  to  smile  n»  bearing,  Aloa  a wem-hT 
They  u&roHtSl  shriijy,  “takes  the  ;<em humor 
To  be*  lmv  plvjytbiim  ■•  What  is  Rrihali  turn  i 
only  an  so-  that  supers  to  d/dtgM  \ 

A wuutoids  lidsura.U  Stinging  wUhVire. 

The  king  and  Lidra  laughed  at;  tboit^b  HigAoicey 

»ti  the  song. 


Of  hi)  ib«-  holds  despair  was 
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Sedition  waxed  apace;  as  rustlings  run 
Foreboding  through  the  forest  when  the  storm 
Gath ei*s  its  force,  tli rough  all  the  army  stirred 
Murmurs  of  anger;  while  the  stealthy  foe 
Crept  ever  nearer. 


Then,  in  wrath  was  half 
Despair,  by  his  sire’s  heal’d  swore  Isak,  next 
To  Rohab’s  self  in  place  and  might,  that,  life 
And  honor  though  it  cost,  lie  would  have  forth 
The  king,  even  though  he  must  needs  be  torn 
From  Lutra’s  arms. 

“No  living  man," 

He  muttered,  “none,  might  overcome  the  king; 

But  she — ’’ 

And  down  the  dusky  corridors 
Forbidden  to  the  foot  of  man  he  went, 

Still  muttering  in  his  beard  fiercely, 

“ But  she — 17> 

II. 

The  smoke  of  censers,  where  heaped  ambergris 
And  myrrh  aud  sandal-wood  and  cinnamon 
Fragrantly  smouldered,  through  the  languid  air 
Crept  upward,  wavering  slowly  as  it  rose 
To  fans  of  slave  girls,  whose  fair  polished  limbs 
Glowed  through  the  mists  of  gauzes  roseate. 

The  pearly  fall  of  fountains,  and  afar 

The  sound  of  distant  bells,  alone  broke  through 

The  luscious  stillness  of  the  afternoon. 

At  Lutra’s  shell-pink  feet  great  Rohab  lay. 

His  mighty  body  lapped  in  silken  ease; 

While  all  his  soul  yearned  with  love’s  ecstasies. 

One  playful  finger  of  her  slender  hand 
Dented  his  swarthy  cheek’s  rough  bronze  till  white 
The  pink  nail  showed,  so  hard  she  pressed  it  in. 
Whereat  he  laughed,  and  caught  the  teasing  hand, 
And  kissed  it  till  she  laughing  drew  it  back. 

Then,  to  escape  the  burning  of  his  eyes, 

She  turned  and  stretched  her  arm  like  a swan’s  neck 
After  her  lute;  a sliowrer  of  pearl,  she  ran 
Her  fingers  twinkling  down  the  liquid  strings, 

And  broke  into  a lay,  meeting  his  glance 

With  eyes  where  ever  love  and  laughter  welled: — 

“ Sweetheart,  thy  lips  are  touched  with  flame; 
Sweetheart,  thy  glowing  ardor  tame: — 

Sweetheart,  thy  love  how  can  I blame, 

When  I,  too,  feel  its  fire. 

When  all  thy  fond  desire. 

Sweetheart,  I know  the  same? 

“Sweetheart,  thine  eyes  like  rubies  glow*; 
Sweetheart,  no  more  regard  me  so; — 

Sweetheart,  I cannot  chide  thee  though, 

Since  my  looks  too  are  burning, 

Since  I,  too,  throb  with  yearning; 

Sweetheart,  thy  pangs  I know! 
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“Sweetheart,  the  blood  leaps  in  thy  cheek; 
Sweetheart,  thy  very  heart-throbs  speak; — 
Sweetheart,  to  chide  I am  too  weak; 

My  heart,  so  hotly  beating:. 

Is  still  thy  name  repeating; 
Sweetheart,  to  still  it  seek! 

“Sweetheart,  I touch  thy  brow; 

Sweetheart,  I kiss  thee  now : — 

Sweetheart — ” 

But  Rohab  dashed  the  pleading  lute  aside, 

And  ended  all  the  lay's  soft  amorousness 
To  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  and  kiss  her  lips 
And  brow  and  bosom.  Dearer  than  his  fame 
Or  land  or  people  was  his  love. 


The  clang 

Of  armor  and  the  sound  of  steps  in  haste 

Broke  through  the  monarch's  dream.  A hand  in  mail 

Tore  roughly  at  the  silks  of  Samarcand 

Which  veiled  the  entrance  to  that  nest  of  bliss. 

Still  in  each  others  arms,  but  with  embrace 
Half  loosened  in  amaze  that  one  should  dare 
Invade  that  paradise,  the  lovers  looked 
With  startled  eyes  as  through  the  portal  came 
Isak,  doom-bearing;  and  on  Lutra's  cheek 
Instinctive  presage  turned  love's  blushes  pale. 

On  Rohab’s  brow  the  cloud  of  mighty  wrath 
Swelled  black  as  midnight  tempest. 

“Wherefore  this?" 

He  cried.  “Is  Rohab  counted  now  so  light 
His  servants  seek  his  face  unbidden 

Word 

There  was  not  in  reply;  but  Isak’s  sword 

Hissed  in  the  air,  and  leaped  with  burning  flash 

Downward  on  Lutra’s  neck,  as  lightning  falls 

Upon  a lotus.  Her  fair  head,  with  all 

Its  wealth  of  hair  shining  and  richly  brown 

Like  melon  seeds,  its  eyes  of  topaz,  lips 

Like  twin  pomegranate  blooms,  its  cheeks  as  smooth 

As  a flute's  note,  and  all  that  loveliness 

Had  caught  the  heart  of  Rohab  as  a snare 

Tangles  the  falcon  in  a coil  of  death, 

Fell,  changed  to  thing  of  horror,  drenched  in  blood, 
And  beautiful  no  more. 


With  cry  where  rage 
Fought  mightily  with  grief,  up  Rohab  sprang. 

The  rubies  on  his  robe  outmatched  in  red 

By  blood  drops;  while  his  hand  sought  for  his  sword, 

But  found  it  not. 


“Thine  enemies,"  in  taunt 
Cried  Isak,  “at  thy  very  gates  set  foot. 

And  dallying  with  his  love,  swordless  is  found 
Rohab  the  mighty!  Slay  not  me,  O king. 
Who  am  a warrior,  with  a hand  perfumed 
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By  playing1  with  thy  lady’s  locks!  When  thou 
Again  art  Rohab,  mine  own  blade  I lend 
Till  thou  avenge  this  insult  on  my  head. 

Now,  save  thy  people!” 


All  the  dancing  girls, 

Huddled  as  sheep  crowd  when  the  wolf  is  come, 
Clustered  around,  but  dared  not  speak  or  cry. 

At  Rohab’s  feet  the  head  that  had  been  she 
Lay  white  and  staring-eyed,  ghastly.  The  king 
Set  his  teeth  hard;  his  eyes  were  terrible; 

Gray  his  swart  cheeks.  An  instant  as  clocks  count, 
But  space  how  long  to  their  strained  souls!  he  stood 
Immovable. 

“So  be  it!  Go  before.” 

Without  one  backward  glance  to  where  she  lay 
Whom  he  had  loved,  he  followed  Isak  forth. 

III. 

As  the  simoon  which  rushes  frantic  forth 
To  blast  and  blight;  as  the  fell  swooping  wave 
An  earthquake  hurls  upon  the  shuddering  shore; 

As  the  dread  sword  in  Azrael's  awful  hand; — 

So  on  his  foes  fell  Rohab.  All  before 

Was  pride;  behind  was  shame.  Before  was  strength; 

Behind  was  death.  An  all-consuming  fire 

He  ravaged;  and  of  twice  ten  tribes,  which  bound 

Themselves  in  oath  blood-consecrated  sword 

Nor  death  should  break  their  bond  nor  stay  their  way 

Till  they  had  conquered  Rohab,  not  one  man 

Was  left  to  lift  the  spear.  Festered  with  blood 

Was  the  wide  desert,  and  the  vultures,  gorged, 

Even  the  scent  of  carrion  could  not  stir. 

His  wrath  was  like  a god's.  The  leaping  flames 
Of  thirty  cities  lighted  Lutra's  ghost 
The  darksome  way  it  went.  Drunken  with  blood 
And  mad  with  rage,  the  burning  lust  to  kill 
And  kill  and  kill  devoured  his  very  soul. 

Since  she  was  dead,  it  stung  him  to  the  quick 

That  any  dared  be  yet  alive!  He  slew 

And  slew  and  slew,  till  there  were  none  to  slay; 

Till  trampled  in  the  blood-drenched  dust  lay  prone 
The  might  of  all  the  tribes. 


Ever  the  king 

Fought  with  the  meanest,  with  his  warriors  fared; 
And  once,  leading  himself  a band  that  stole 
To  fall  upon  a village  unaware, 

While  in  the  thicket  crouched  they,  came  a girl, 
Barefooted  and  barearmed,  a peasant  maid. 

Singing  as  day  went  down  a song  of  love, 
Twirling  her  distaff  as  with  shining  eyes 
She  looked  across  the  plain  like  one  who  waits: 

“Sings  the  nightingale  to  the  rose: 

‘Without  thy  love  I die! 

Sweetheart,  regard  my  cry !’ 
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Sings  the  fountain  as  it  Hows: 

40  lotus,  comfort,  give; 

Sweetheart,  for  thee  I live!’ 

Oh,  sweetheart,  sweetheart,  sweetheart,  dear, 

I love  thee,  and  I wait  thee  here! 

‘'Sings  the  cyclamen  to  the  bee: 

* In  love  alone  is  rest ; 

Sweetheart,  come  to  my  breast.’ 

Sings  the  moon  on  high  to  the  sea: 

4 1 shine  for  thee  alone; 

Sweetheart,  I am  thine  own/ 

Oh,  sweetheart,  sweetheart,  sweetheart,  dear, 

I love  thee,  and  I wait  thee  here!” 

And  Rohab,  cut  to  heart,  drew  back  his  band, 
Sparing  the  village  for  the  sake  of  her. 

And  for  the  song  whose  murmuring  burden  brought 
The  memory  of  another  song  too  sweet, 

Too  sad  to  bear. 


Ever  at  Kohab's  side, 

Where  battle's  fiercest  eddies  swirled  and  raged. 

With  plumes  of  bloody  foam  and  dreadful  wrack 
Of  broken  bodies,  trampled  man  and  1101*86, 

Tall  spear,  proud  helm,  and  vaunting  blazoned  shield 
All  ownerless  despite  their  boast,  Isak 
Like  an  avenging  angel  fought,  with  sword 
That  bulwarked  Rohab.  Thrice  he  thrust  himself 
Between  the  king  and  blows  that  would  have  slain; 
Once  and  again,  watching  for  treachery, 

He  gave  the  warning,  saved  the  king  from  foes 
Disguised  like  his  own  guards,  and  creeping  close. 
Yet  ever  Rohab,  like  one  hating  life, 

Still  held  his  peace,  and  gave  no  word  of  praise. 

IV. 

So  wore  it  till  an  end  was  made  of  war, 

And  swords  were  sheathed  for  very  lack  of  foes. 

Prostrate  on  earth,  Rohab,  within  his  tent, 

Sorrowed  for  Lutra,  hearing  cries  of  joy 
From  all  the  host,  and  stir  of  those  who  shared 
The  spoil,  and  noise  of  those  dividing  slaves, 

And  songs  of  those  who  revelled,  while  each  cry 
Was  as  a poisoned  dart  which  stung  his  soul 
With  festering  wound. 


Then  came  the  splendid  day 
The  host  gave  thanks  for  victory.  The  plain 
Sparkled  with  armor  like  the  sunlit  sea. 

And  glowed  with  colors  like  a sunset  sky. 

From  every  tent-top  pennants  11  uttered  gay. 

With  brave  devices  wrought  in  red  and  gold, 
Orange  and  azure,  green  and  amethyst— 

Dragons  and  monsters,  crescents,  stars,  and  all 
The  arrogant  emblaze  of  heraldry. 

Like  lithe  and  glistening  water-snakes  at  play, 
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That  double  coil  on  coil,  twist  fold  on  fold. 

In  brave  array  the  squadrons  wound  and  wheeled. 

The  air  all  palpitant  with  beat  of  drum 

And  blare  of  trumpets,  cymbals,  horns,  and  shawms. 

Thicker  and  richer  than  the  butterflies 

Above  the  flower-set  meads  of  Gulistan 


WHILE  (NT  THE  THICKET  CROUCHED  THEY,  CAME  A OITtL,  BAREFOOTED  AND  BAREaKMED 


A thousand  banners  waving  flew,  and  plumes 
Were  as  live  thistle-down  that  floats  and  flies 
Where  white  wild  usscs  feed  by  Tigris'  bank. 


So  came  the  army,  marching  troop  by  troop, 
Where  Rohali  sat  in  state  to  judge  his  foes 
And  recompense  hi*  heroes. 

After  shouts 

Which  made  the  banners  shake,  ami  joyful  noise 
Of  countless  instruments,  there  came  at  last 
A silence.  One  by  one.  war-worn  and  grim. 
Those  leaders  of  the  tribes  the  sword  had  spared 
Iri  bitter  mockery  of  mercy,  heard 
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Their  doom  of  torture  with  calm  front  and  eyes 
Unquailing,  prouder  in  defeat  and  shame 
Thau  even  in  their  days  of  power  and  pomp. 

Then  one  by  one  the  warriors  of  the  king 
Received  their  meed  of  richly  won  rewards 
Of  gold  or  glory,  with  the  word  of  praise 
From  Rohab's  lips,  most  precious  boon  of  all. 

To  every  troop  its  tale  of  spoil  was  told, 

Loot  of  the  tribes  in  gold  ami  gear  and  gems 
And  slaves. 

Last  of  the  host  before  the  throne 

Knelt  Isuk. 

On  him  Rohab  looked,  no  word 
Loosing  his  firm-set  lips,  while  Isuk  drew 
His  sword  from  scabbard. 

“Now.  O king."  he  said, 
“That  thou  again  art  Rohab,  prince  of  all 
Who  w;« Ik  nnder  tin*  stars.  1 keep  my  vow. 

Take  mine  own  sword  and  smite/' 


But  Rohab  stooped. 

And  raised  him  to  his  feet;  from  his  own  side 
UngfH  the  gem-eucruoted  scabbard. 
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He  answered,  “sword  for  sword.  I give  thee  mine, 
That  all  men  thus  may  know  whom  most  the  king 
Delights  to  honor.” 

All  the  circling  host 

Rent  the  high  heavens  with  shouting,  while  the  king 
With  his  own  hands  did  on  the  royal  sword 
To  Isak's  thigh. 

“Rohab  the  king,”  he  said, 

“Honors  thy  hardihood,  which  did  not  spare 

For  fear  of  death  or  love  of  self  to  slay 

His  dearest,  even  in  his  arms,  to  save 

The  land.  Rohab  the  king  commends  thee;  gives 

Thee  highest  grace  and  praise.  Rohab  the  man — ” 

He  paused  for  one  fierce  breath,  and  all  the  host 
Was  still,  awed  by  his  wrath;  but  Isak,  pale, 

Faced  him  unflinching,  though  he  read  his  doom 
In  the  king’s  blazing  eyes. 

“Rohab  the  man,” 

The  bitter  words  ran  on,  “cannot  forget 
How  Lutra  died.  Seek  her  in  paradise. 

Where  thou  hast  sent  her;  say  that  her  lord’s  woe 
Is  as  his  valor,  matchless  among  men, 

And  not  to  be  assuaged.  Rohab  the  king 
Delights  to  honor  thee.  Rohab  the  man 
Avenges  Lutra's  death,  and  smites  1” 

As  fleet 

As  light  the  blade  that  had  been  Isak’s  flashed 
Downward.  Nor  Lutra’s  blood,  nor  blood  of  all 
The  foes  of  Rohab  it  had  drunk,  could  glut 
Its  thirst  insatiate  as  it  leaped  in  greed 
To  drink  its  master’s. 

Then,  as  Isak’s  head 
Fell  as  her  lovely  head  had  fallen,  death 
Were  not  more  silent  than  the  awe-struck  host. 

But  Rohab  hid  his  face,  and  wept— for  her. 


AARON  BURR’S  CONSPIRACY  AND  TRIAL. 

BY  WALTER  S.  DRYSDALE. 


THERE  was  bitter  partisan  prejudice 
against  Aaron  Burr  before  his  duel 
at  Weehawken  with  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. The  fall  of  the  distinguished  ex- 
Secretary  at  the  hand  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent heated  the  public  mind  until  it  boiled 
and  hissed  with  indignation;  and  from 
being  at  the  head  of  a victorious  party 
about  to  control  the  country  for  nearly  a 
generation,  Burr  sank  at  once,  hooted 
and  hounded,  to  the  lowest  abyss.  Fed- 
eralists and  Anti-Federalists  joined  in  the 
cry  against  the  doomed  man,  and  vied 


with  each  other  in  the  choice  of  terms  of 
execration,  until  the  public  were  disposed 
to  believe  nothing  too  traitorous  and  too 
wicked  of  one  invested  by  popular  imagi- 
nation with  every  Satanic  quality. 

When  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  fallen  chief  was  equipping  a mys-  ^ 
terious  expedition  to  carry  the  Western 
States  out  of  the  Union,  the  bitter  hate 
against  the  man  kindled  up  from  the 
ashes,  caught  at  every  improbable  report, 
and  flamed  a hundredfold  intenser  than 
ever.  Led  by  the  President’s  proclama- 
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tion,  thundering  down  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  the  whole  country  rushed 
headlong  into  the  conviction  that  the 
murderer  of  Hamilton  was  a most  crafty 
and  dangerous  traitor,  when  he  was  only 
a sharp,  ruined  lawyer,  at  bay  with  his 
countrymen  and  with  his  times,  seeking 
at  a dash  to  become  the  Napoleon  of 
Mexico. 

The  disposition  to  make  immaculate 
saints  of  the  comparatively  good,  and  to 
blacken  the  moderately  bad  into  demons, 
has  been  illustrated  in  no  case  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  that  of  Aaron  Burr.  Bad 
enough  he  was,  when  weighed  in  exact 
balances,  but,  judged  by  the  standard  of 
the  day  in  which  he  lived,  by  no  means 
the  bete  noire , that  worst  and  guiltiest  of 
men,  that  tradition  and  hasty  biography 
have  painted  him.  A superior  military 
officer,  dazzled  by  the  fame  of  the  French 
Emperor,  a little  man  in  stature  like  him- 
self, knowing  the  feeling  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  the  West,  against  the 
Spaniard,  he  saw  no  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  him  so  promis- 
ing as  to  ride  what  he  esteemed  a rising 
wave  into  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas. 
Miranda  had  been  petted  at  Washington 
and  London,  and  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  understood,  was  to  have  co- 
operated  with  the  English  navy,  in  cer- 
tain contingencies,  in  wresting  its  Ameri- 
can possessions  from  Spain  as  the  result 
of  his  solicitations.  Why,  then,  should 
not  his  own  government  look  favorably 
upon  one  of  its  own  citizens  seeking  to 
compass  the  same  end,  in  case  of  Miran- 
da’s apprehended  failure,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  his  success  ? Had  Burr’s  boats 
moved  down  the  Ohio  in  the  beginning 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  1806,  his  expedi- 
tion might  have  had  official  countenance 
and  been  a splendid  success.  Had  war 
with  Spain  been  declared,  as  he  expected, 
after  his  scheme  was  in  motion,  union 
with  the  forces  at  New  Orleans,  in  a 
rapid  move  upon  Mexico,  might  have 
been  the  pivot  of  a great  and  successful 
war. 

Aaron  Burr  was  an  ambitious  man, 
specious,  scheming,  unscrupulous.  His 
tastes  were  military,  and  he  had  only  en- 
tered upon  the  law  when  the  condition  of 
the  country  had  removed  all  chances  for 
advancement  in  the  camp.  He  had  car- 
ried with  him  from  the  field  a soldier’s 
weakened  moral  convictions,  and  his  con- 
tact with  professional  practice  had  no  ten- 
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dency  to  strengthen  them.  The  active 
temperament  of  his  father  predomina- 
ted over  the  reflective  faculties  inherited 
through  his  mother.  He  was  strong  in 
his  passions,  and,  missing  the  control  of 
religious  principle,  was  not  restrained 
from  licentiousness  by  the  honor  of  the 
Chesterfieldian  gentleman,  which  lie 
made  his  guiding  star.  He  was  patient, 
tasteful,  painstaking,  courageous.  There 
was  no  fatigue  in  his  perseverance.  He 
was  calculating,  critical,  censorious;  but 
his  criticisms  upon  men  and  measures 
were  seldom  large  and  fair,  and  his  hes- 
itancy to  approve  of  the  opinions  and 
methods  of  his  contemporaries  was  apt  to 
be  expressed  with  bitterness. 

While  the  muscles  of  his  face  were 
trained  never  to  betray  his  feelings,  he 
was  morbidly  sensitive  and  revengeful. 

His  energies  were  whipped  to  their  high- 
est efforts  to  show  that  44 little  Burr”  was 
the  equal  and  superior  of  men  of  larger 
size  and  pretensions.  His  range  of  know- 
ledge was  extensive,  and  his  insight  keen. 
Socially  he  was  a gentleman,  with  pol- 
ished, courtly  manners.  His  moral  na- 
ture was  dwarfed,  and  he  excluded  every- 
thing of  a spiritual  character  from  his 
consideration.  He  was  an  eminent  prac- 
tical lawyer,  able  to  serve  his  client  with 
the  law’s  delays,  doublings,  and  shiftings. 

He  delighted  to  be  seen  through  a mist, 
and  took  trouble  to  gather  mystery  about 
his  person,  his  plans,  and  his  opinions. 

He  was  really  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  class  to  which  he  belonged;  and 
as  a politician,  in  one  of  the  stormiest 
periods  through  which  the  country  has 
passed,  he  had  most  of  the  traits,  not  even 
exaggerated,  which  mark  the  smooth, 
adroit,  manipulating  manager  of  a party, 
such  as  the  State  of  New  York  has  seen 
as  conspicuously  as  in  Burr’s  case  more 
than  once — men  of  the  same  type,  who 
have  risen  to  be  candidates  for  Senators’ 
places,  for  Governorships,  and  for  even 
higher  positions. 

Burr's  expedition  occurred  only  three 
years  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
before  the  public  mind  had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  disappearance  of  French 
officials  from  the  Southwest,  and  while 
the  Spaniards  were  haughty  and  aggres- 
sive in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf. 

The  Scotch-Irish  of  the  West  and  their 
descendants  intensely  hated  the  Spaniards 
and  French.  At  the  same  time  the  tie 
between  them  and  the  old  States  of  the 
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Blast  was  weak.  The  toiling  emigrant  in 
his  log  cabin  cherished  a not  unnatural 
jealousy  of  the  richer  and  more  luxurious 
people  of  the  seaboard.  Frequently  the 
traders  upon  the  river  suggested  that  an 
alliance  with  the  Spaniards  or  French, 
which  would  secure  the  free  use  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf,  would  be  of 
more  advantage  to  the  West  than  a con- 
tinuance in  the  Union.  This  was  never 


vent  war  with  Spain,  bought  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Wa- 
shita, of  the  Baron  Bastrop  assignment, 
for  forty  thousand  dollars,  paying  down 
five  thousand.  Had  Burr  started  on  his 
adventure  at  the  beginning  instead  of  at 
the  close  of  this  year,  his  movement  would 
likely  have  been  popular  beyond  prece- 
dent, and  East  and  West  would  have 
flocked  to  re-enforce  him.  There  would 


a prevalent  sentiment,  however,  national  then  have  been  no  chance  of  misconceiv- 
dislike  to  the  people  speaking  foreign  ing  or  misrepresenting  the  object  he  had 
languages  more  than  balancing  any  dan-  in  view.  But  the  crisis  passed,  and,  con- 
ger from  this  source.  trary  to  his  expectation,  no  war  came. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  had  left  The  moment  was  lost,  the  chance  for  pre- 
only  the  Spaniards  on  the  southern  bor-  cipitating  war  was  gone,  and  his  scheme 
der,  but  they  were  known  to  be  exciting  as  originally  concocted  had  either  to  be 
the  Indians  against  the  States,  and  to  be  entirely  abandoned  or  prosecuted  very 
bitterly  hostile.  In  1806  nothing  but  the  cautiously,  with  almost  every  probability 
threat  of  Napoleon,  in  the  spirit  of  the  of  its  being  misunderstood  and  thwarted, 
old  family  compact,  that  a war  of  the  He  persevered  in  it,  without  well  adapt- 
United  States  with  Spain  would  also  be  ing  it  to  the  change  of  circumstances, 
a war  with  France,  held  back  Jefferson’s  made  no  efforts  to  guard  it  at  points  where**'-' 
administration  from  aggression.  About  it  provoked  remark  and  woke  suspicion, 
then  the  Spaniards  advanced  twelve  liun-  and  pressed  on  with  unwarranted  enthu- 
dred  men  to  Nacogdoches,  and  Wilkin-  siasm,  until  his  boats  grounded  in  the 
son,  then  in  command  of  the  United  States  swamps  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  was 
forces,  hurried  up  six  hundred  regulars  a prisoner,  charged  with  high  treason 
to  the  Sabine  to  meet  them.  In  July,  against  the  United  States. 

1806,  it  was  believed  throughout  the  coun-  Aaron  Burr  was  no  friend  of  the  Con- 
try  that  war  with  Spain  was  inevitable,  stitution  of  1787,  distrusted  the  perma- 
When  Aaron  Burr  took  his  exploratory  nence  of  the  Union,  and  was  accustomed 
trip  through  the  Southwest  on  the  ex-  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  government, 
piration  of  his  Vice -Presidency,  he  had  But  it  was  a common  opinion  of  the  time, 
noted  the  intensity  of  the  Western  feeling  boldly  expressed  by  many  leading  men, 
against  Spain,  and  had  heard  the  re-  that  republicanism  in  America  had  no 
proaches  and  complainings  of  the  disaf-  future,  and  would  be  sure  to  end  in  de- 
fected Kentuckians  against  the  central  union.  Burr,  admiring  Napoleon’s  de- 
government at  Washington.  Filibus-  cided  way  of  doing  things,  went  further 
tering  on  the  part  of  citizens  had  not  than  this,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  boast- 
yet  come  to  be  a defined  offence,  though  ing  that  with  a few  hundred  men  he 
the  government  had  pronounced  against  could  throw  the  entire  administration  iuto 
French  expeditions  into  Spanish  territory,  the  Potomac,  and  make  himself  Dictator; 
gathered  upon  United  States  soil,  and  led  but  in  this  he  did  not  speak  understand- 
to  invasion  by  French  officers.  Miranda  ingly.  On  the  3d  of  November  he  was 
had  not  been  allowed  by  President  Adams  charged  by  Davies,  the  attorney  for  the 
-to  approach  him,  but  it  was  not  disguised  United  States,  before  the  court  at  Frank- 
that  when  lie  sailed  it  was  next  to  cer-  fort,  Kentucky,  with  having  in  prepara- 
tain  that  if  success  were  probable,  he  tion  an  enterprise  contrary  to  the  laws 
would  be  supported  by  both  the  American  of  the  United  States;  for  by  this  time  the 
army  and  the  British  navy.  The  death  country  was  filled  with  rumors  of  some 
of  William  Pitt  at  the  opening  of  the  mysterious  scheme  for  military  aggression 
year  1806  had  broken  up  this  arrange-  that  he  was  agitating.  He  denied  the 
ment,  and  the  Miranda  expedition  to  charge  indignantly,  met  it  promptly  and 
Venezuela,  carrying  with  it  the  best  wish-  fairly,  and  gave  his  word  of  honor  to 
es  of  the  people  and  of  the  administration,  Henry  Clay,  who  defended  him,  that  the 
proved  a failure.  charge  was  unfounded.  Upon  his  death- 

It  was  in  July  of  1806  that  Burr,  thor-  bed  he  declared  solemnly  that  he  had 
oughly  convinced  that  nothing  could  pre-  never  entertained  any  project  for  disunit- 
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ing  the  States.  The  country  made  up 
its  mind,  in  a paroxysm  of  alarm,  that 
Burr  meditated  the  rankest  treason,  and 
meant  to  seize  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
add  it  to  Mexico,  to  be  wrested  from  the 
Spaniards  in  order  to  create  an  empire  for 
himself  and  his  daughter,  Theodosia.  He 
was,  according  to  rumor,  to  lead  the  dis- 
union party,  not  yet  extinct  in  Kentucky, 
and  dissolve  the  bond  that  held  West  and 
East  to  the  administration  at  Washington. 

Burr’s  scheme,  shaped  after  conference 
with  Wilkinson  and  others,  and  depend- 
ent for  success  on  war  with  Spain,  could 
never  have  been  altered  in  details  to  suit 
a state  of  things  different  from  that  in 
which  it  was  first  conceived.  If  war  did 
not  occur,  he  seems  to  have  felt  certain 
of  his  ability  at  any  time  to  precipitate 
hostilities  through  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Southwest.  At 
the  same  time  his  relations  with  Wilkin- 
son were  never  so  exactly  defined  as  to 
make  reasonable  any  such  dependence 
upon  his  old  companion  at  Quebec.  Or, 
if  the  first  matured  scheme  of  the  enter- 
prise were  at  all  changed,  it  must  only 
have  been  by  Burr’s  amplifying  it  to  di- 
mensions it  was  not  originally  intended 
to  assume,  and  by  complicating  it  where 
at  first  it  was  simple  and  perhaps  practi- 
cable. Prom  beginning  to  end,  as  it  was 
conducted,  the  expedition  was  wild,  poor- 
ly arranged,  and  insanely  executed. 

As  the  year  1806  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  four  good-sized  bateaux,  rowed  by 
a handful  of  hardy  men,  wakened  the 
echoes  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
riv.ers.  A few  were  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  but  the  majority  were  sturdy  ad- 
venturers, whose  sharp  eye  and  steady 
hand  had  been  acquired  by  a free  hunt- 
er’s life  in  the  West.  At  the  bottoms  of 
the  boats  lay  their  rifles;  their  tanned 
shoulders  were  covered  with  motley 
shirts;  many  of  them  hid  their  faces  un- 
der coarse  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  many 
had  no  hats  at  all.  Now  the  boats  glided 
with  the  current,  and  then  the  steady  pull 
of  the  practised  rowers  caused  them  to 
shoot  rapidly  forward. 

On  the  shores  of  the  river  as  they  ad- 
vanced were  concealed  parties  from  Ohio, 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  ready  to  pounce 
upon  them.  The  conspirators  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  River  un- 
molested. Here  they  were  joined  by  two 
boats,  the  whole  party  making  in  all  thir- 
teen boats  and  sixty  men.  The  flotilla 


now  took  in  a quick,  wiry  little  command- 
er, whom  all  recognized  as  Aaron  Burr, 
the  ex-Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Harman  Blennerhasset,  the  short-sight- 
ed Irish  gentleman  from  whose  little  isl- 
and home  and  at  whose  bidding  the  first 
few  boats  had  cast  out  into  the  stream, 
reported  immediately  to  Burr,  and  sub- 
mitted himself  and  his  party  to  his  or- 
ders. With  Wilkinson  and  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  ready  to  join  with  him 
at  New  Orleans  or  in  its  neighborhood, 
Burr’s  expedition  of  sixty  men  has  an  in- 
terpretation that,  with  a little  difficulty, 
may  be  considered  the  plan  of  a sane 
mind;  but  Burr  moving  on  Mexico  at  the 
head  of  sixty  men,  with  Wilkinson  un- 
committed or  liable  to  prove  false  to  his 
promises,  was  a madness  almost  without 
parallel.  At  the  critical  moment  the  six- 
ty men  and  their  commander  stood  alone; 
Wilkinson  was  not  with  them. 

Not  only  were  the  Western  States  and 
Territories  in  commotion  to  arrest  the 
course  of  Burr’s  insignificant  flotilla,  but 
Jefferson,  who  had  issued  his  formidable 
proclamation  on  the  27th  of  November, 
exposing  and  denouncing  the  expedition, 
was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  was  bring- 
ing all  the  resources  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  bear  against  the  thirteen  boats 
and  sixty  backwoodsmen.  It  was  now 
December.  The  flotilla  had  descended  to 
Bayou  Pierre,  and  Natchez  was  only  thir- 
ty miles  beyond.  General  Wilkinson  was 
Governor  of  the  new  Territory  of  Louisi- 
ana, then  only  three  years  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States.  Burr  had  been 
in  communication  with  Wilkinson;  he 
had  talked  his  expedition  thoroughly  over 
with  him  when,  shortly  before,  visiting 
the  country.  Wilkinson,  sure  of  war  with 
Spain,  and  seeing  a grand  opportunity  in 
a dash  upon  Mexico,  had  probably  helped 
to  shape  the  whole  original  plan.  Their 
relations  were  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
understood  on  the  setting  out  upon  the 
expedition,  but  the  mysterious  Burr  sent 
forward  by  a sure  hand  a full  letter  in 
cipher,  then  more  used  than  now,  com- 
municating his  intentions.  If  Wilkinson 
had  completely  committed  himself  to  the 
expedition,  which  does  not  appear  prob- 
able, calmer  consideration  or  the  course  of 
events  had  led  him  to  waver.  There  was 
no  war  with  Spain;  the  government  at 
Washington,  which  the  West  had  expect- 
ed to  break  down,  was  stronger  than  ever. 
To  take  part  with  Burr  and  lead  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  forces  against  Mexico,  even  if 
he  were  able  to  attach  them  to  his  for- 
tunes, was  to  prove  treacherous  to  his 
trust  and  traitorous  to  his  country  with  no 
chances  favoring  success.  The  letter  in 
cipher  which  had  been  intended  to  lead 
Wilkinson  to  active  cooperation,  and 
which  in  its  very  terms  was  taking  for 
granted  that  Wilkinson  needed  still  fur- 
ther to  be  influenced,  was  sent  on  to  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  with  the  Governor’s  inter- 
pretation. Burr  professed  to  consider 
Wilkinson  thoroughly  committed  to  him 
past  extrication,  while  the  rough,  red- 
faced soldier  in  command  on  the  Spanish 
border  felt  himself  sufficiently  free  to  make 
a choice  between  duty  to  his  government 
and  subordination  to  an  adventurer  start- 
ing without  full  consultation  with  him  on 
a hopeless  raid  against  Mexico. 

In  Louisiana  at  this  precise  time  there 
was  a small  demonstrative  French  popu- 
lation, dissatisfied  with  Napoleon’s  sale  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
United  States.  Beyond  these  were  the 
proud  vindictive  Spaniards,  with  whom 
difficulties  were  daily  occurring,  which 
were  universally  expected  to  force  the 
Union  into  war  with  Spain,  and  to  open 
a clear  way  for  some  expedition  against 
Mexico.  The  people  of  the  Western  States 
had  recently  come  out  from  the  excited 
political  canvass  which  placed  Jefferson 
at  the  head  of  the  nation  convinced  of 
the  hopeless  weakness  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment. Jealous  of  the  East,  they  were 
familiar  with  the  rumors  of  revolution 
and  change.  Hardy  and  adventurous, 
and  still  nursing  the  hatred  of  the  dons 
produced  by  the  closing  of  the  Mississippi 
upon  their  commerce,  they  were  eager  for 
incursions  into  Spanish  provinces,  and 
jubilant  that  one  of  the  foreign  nations 
encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  West  had 
drawn  down  its  flag  and  withdrawn  to 
its  own  continent.  In  the  East  there 
was  but  little  confidence  in  the  working  of 
the  still  untried  Constitution,  and  baffled 
and  broken  politicians,  soldiers,  and  civil- 
ians were  looking  beyond  the  Alleghanies 
for  a new  and  broad  field  in  which  to  ac- 
quire fame  and  fortune. 

When  State  and  national  authorities, 
however,  combined  against  Burr,  the  dis- 
contented spirits  of  the  West  were  check- 
ed. The  dissatisfaction  of  Kentucky, 
which  had  been  smouldering  among  the 
adopted  citizenry  and  others  since  the 
admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union, 


blazed  up  high,  and  was  then,  almost  in 
a moment,  quenched  with  the  disarming 
of  Burr’s  flotilla.  When  the  Mississippi 
militia  came  upon  the  handful  of  boats 
and  their  ragged  crews  at  Bayou  Pierre, 
the  expedition  scattered  its  sixty  mis- 
guided men  to  the  winds,  and  sank  in  de- 
rision on  the  Mississippi  flats.  On  the 
13th  of  January,  1807,  a small  Mississippi 
troop  served  a warrant  of  arrest  upon 
Aaron  Burr.  He  entered  bail  to  answer 
proceedings  before  a civil  court,  indig- 
nant at  the  abandonment  of  Wilkinson, 
as  he  termed  it,  and  assured  of  his  ability 
to  show  that  his  scheme  involved  no  trea- 
son against  his  country,  but  was  intend- 
ed to  subserve  her  best  interests.  Baffled 
in  every  attempt  to  disentangle  his  expe- 
dition, Burr  crossed  to  Mississippi  in  a 
few  days,  and  disappeared  in  an  old  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  faded  yellow  pantaloons, 
and  a boatman’s  out-of-the-elbow  jacket. 

The  whole  country  East  and  West,  in 
those  days  of  slow  travel  and  difficult 
postal  communication,  was  still  ringing 
with  the  wildest  reports  of  the  revolu- 
tionary expedition,  when  Burr,  for  whose 
apprehension  a reward  of  two  thousand 
dollars  had  been  offered,  was  recognized 
in  his  strange  disguise  at  a tavern  in  Ala- 
bama. A backwoods  lawyer  hung  upon 
his  track  like  a hound,  had  him  arrested, 
and  never  left  him  until,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1807,  after  an  overland  travel  of 
twenty-one  toilsome  days,  he  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  authorities  at  Richmond.  It 
was  Captain,  afterwards  Major-General, 
Gaines  who,  at  the  head  of  a file  of  dra- 
goons from  Fort  Stoddart,  had  arrested 
Burr;  and  it  was  Major,  afterwards  Major- 
General,  Scott  who  conducted  the  self- 
possessed  ex- Vice-President  before  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  Burr  had  been  seized 
in  his  rough  boatman's  dress,  and  only 
doffed  it  when  he  reached  Richmond. 
The  charge  immediately  brought  against 
him  was  misdemeanor,  and  bail  was  enter- 
ed for  his  appearance  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1807,  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  mean  while 
to  investigate  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. Blennerhasset  and  a few  others  con- 
cerned in  the  flotilla  were  joined  with 
him  in  the  judicial  proceedings.  Burr 
was  committed,  vehement  in  his  com- 
plaint against  the  administration,  and 
not  without  reason,  for  the  severe  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  treated,  which 
would  have  been  inexcusable,  he  insisted, 
under  the  worst  military  despotism. 
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The  22d  of  May,  1807,  opened  with  an 
intense  excitement  in  the  metropolis  of 
Virginia.  Throngs  pressed  into  the  city 
from  the  break  of  day,  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring region.  Carriages  swept  along 
the  streets  filled  with  finely  dressed  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  with  powdered  wigs 
and  showy  buckles,  whipping  in  from  their 
estates  in  the  adjacent  country.  Upon 
the  bench  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall  sat 
Cyrus  Griffin,  the  judge  of  the  District  of 
Virginia.  Calm,  dignified,  as  competent 
to  try  the  most  important  case  which  had 
as  yet  presented  itself  in  the  American 
republic  as  the  best  judge  who  had  ever 
worn  English  ermine,  Marshall  was 
then  in  the  very  prime  of  mental  and 
physical  vigor,  having  only  passed  his 
fifty-second  birthday. 

If  John  Marshall  was  the  great  judge 
of  the  day,  Wirt,  on  the  side  of  the  prose- 
cution, and  Luther  Martin,  on  the  side  of 
the  prisoner,  were  two  of  the  most  skilful 
lawyers.  William  Wirt  was  then  about 
thirty-five,  and  had  been  associated  by 
Jefferson  with  George  Hay,  the  prosecu- 
ting attorney,  son-in-law  of  Monroe,  as 
one  of  the  most  expert  advocates  of  Vir- 
ginia. Alexander  McRae,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  State,  acted  with 
them.  Hay  was  shrewd  and  alert,  but 
scarcely  equal  to  the  occasion.  McRae 
was  keen,  sarcastic,  and  indefatigable. 
On  Wirt  mainly  rested  the  herculean 
and  impossible  task  of  fastening  the 
charge  of  treason  upon  the  prisoner. 
Wirt  joined  to  the  other  ordinary  talents 
of  the  lawyer  a great  fulness,  ease,  and 
force  of  declamation,  which  was  apt  to 
carry  juries.  Burr  led  on  his  own  side, 
dressed  with  his  accustomed  scrupulous 
neatness.  He  brought  a cool  head,  a 
quick  sight,  and  a moderately  fluent 
tongue  to  bear  adroitly  in  his  own  be- 
half. Joined  with  him  in  his  defence 
was  Edmund  Randolph,  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  a leader  in  the 
Convention  for  framing  the  Constitution, 
and  afterwards  the  successor  of  Jefferson 
as  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington. 
He  was  second  cousin  to  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  and  had  resigned  his  Secre- 
taryship at  the  capital  under  serious  sus- 
picions. There  were  also  John  Wick- 
ham, one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Rich- 
mond ; Baker,  a lame  lawyer,  who,  if  he 
depended  upon  a crutch,  had  a full  com- 
pensation for  his  bodily  weakness  in  a 
ready  wit,  a fertile  brain,  and  an  exhaust- 


less tongue;  and  Benjamin  Botts,  the  fa- 
ther of  John  Minor  Botts,  a man  of  un- 
conquerable will  and  fine  ability.  But 
Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  was,  next  to 
Burr  himself,  the  bulwark  of  the  alleged 
conspirator.  Versatile,  unscrupulous, fond 
of  a vulgar  joke,  given  to  extravagant  pro- 
faneness, and  never  in  better  condition 
than  when  stimulated  by  huge  draughts 
of  wine  or  brandy,  Luther  Martin  was  es- 
teemed as  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  his 
time.  He,  too,  had  been  a member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  from  which 
issued  the  Constitution,  and  had  come 
prominently  into  notice  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  Chase  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  at  the  close  of  Burr’s  chair- 
manship of  that  body,  when  his  sharp- 
ness, strength,  and  fitness  for  conducting 
a defence  gave  him  a high  place  in  the 
judgment  of  Burr.  The  tilt  of  the  Rich- 
mond trial  was  between  Martin  and  Wil- 
liam Wirt.  It  was  the  30th  of  August 
before  the  trial  was  completed. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  trial  were 
scarcely  over  when  Burr  touched  the 
marrow  of  the  case  by  requesting  the 
court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  certain 
classes  of  evidence  must  be  thrown  out. 
This  elicited  a long  and  angry  discussion. 
The  charge  against  Burr  was  at  first  only 
misdemeanor;  but  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, fearing  that  he  might  forfeit  his  bail 
and  disappear,  surprised  the  court  on  the 
third  day  of  the  trial  with  the  motion 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  held  for  high 
treason.  In  the  debates  on  this  motion, 
Botts  insisted  that  to  prove  treason  against 
Aaron  Burr,  an  actual  and  not  merely  an 
intentional  war  upon  the  country  must 
be  shown ; in  which  actual  war  an  overt 
act  of  treason  must  have  been  committed 
by  Burr;  which  act  must  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  district  in  which  he  was 
tried,  and  must  be  proved  by  two  wit- 
nesses. This  was  admitted  by  the  court 
to  be  a fair  statement  of  the  law  of  the 
land  concerning  treason.  It  was  decided, 
too,  by  the  court  that  there  could  be  no 
admission  of  proof  for  a treasonable  in- 
tention until  an  overt  act  of  treason  had 
been  proved. 

On  the  28th  day  of  May,  which  was  the 
sixth  day  of  the  trial,  Luther  Martin  ar- 
rived, and  at  once  took  the  lead  for  the 
defendant.  It  was  plain  that  the  Attor- 
ney-General would  not  be  able  to  secure 
a commitment  on  the  charge  of  treason, 
and  that  days  and  months  were  likely  to 
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be  consumed  in  an  endless  wrangle  over 
vexed  questions.  The  Chief  Justice  ac- 
cordingly interposed  the  suggestion  that 
the  prosecuting  attorney  should  withdraw 
his  motion,  and  Burr’s  friends  should  en- 
ter a sufficient  bail  for  his  appearance. 
The  amount  of  bail  was  doubled,  Luther 
Martin  becoming  one  of  the  principal 
sureties,  and  taking  the  opportunity  to 
express  unlimited  confidence  in  the  hon- 
esty and  patriotism  of  his  client.  This 
was,  indeed,  saying  no  more  than  Andrew 
Jackson  had  publicly  said  for  Burr.  The 
trial  was  thus  brought  back  to  the  point 
whereon  the  26th  it  had  been  interrupted 
by  Hay’s  motion.  Wilkinson,  upon  whose 
testimony  the  case  was  acknowledged  very 
much  to  depend,  had  been  expected  every 
day.  but  had  not  yet  appeared ; nor  was 
it  until  the  15th  of  June  that  he  reached 
Richmond. 

Until  his  appearance  the  time  was  spent 
in  excited  dispute  among  the  lawyers. 
The  principal  point  of  debate  was  a re- 
quest made  by  Burr  for  the  legal  process 
known  as  “sub  pcena  duces  tecum,”  to 
be  issued  by  the  court  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  requiring  him  to  pro- 
duce Wilkinson’s  letter  of  October  21st 
to  the  President,  and  the  orders  sent  by 
the  government  to  the  army  and  navy 
from  about  that  time  down  to  the  date  of 
Burr’s  arrest.  This  was  resisted  by  the 
prosecution  as  though  it  involved  person- 
al indignity  to  the  Executive,  and  was  so 
regarded  by  Jefferson  himself.  It  was 
decided  by  the  court  that  the  order  should 
issue.  When  Wilkinson  was  placed  un- 
der examination  on  the  15th  of  June,  his 
testimony  called  forth  all  the  resources  of 
the  counsel  on  both  sides.  The  fierce 
contest  was  at  its  height  on  the  24th  of 
June,  when  the  Grand  Jury,  headed  by 
the  eccentric  John  Randolph,  came  into 
court,  and  formally  indicted  Burr  and 
Blennerhasset  for  treason  and  for  misde- 
meanor. Burr  was  now  sent  to  the  city 
jail.  Public  feeling,  which  at  first  had 
set  decidedly  against  him,  had  begun  to 
change,  and  by  this  time  was  flowing  in 
his  favor.  From  the  city  jail,  which  was 
a rough  and  filthy  residence,  on  com- 
plaint being  made  by  his  friends,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  penitentiary.  On  the 
13th  of  July  the  court  adjourned  until 
the  3d  of  August,  and  at  the  close  of 
July  Burr's  only  child,  his  accomplished 
daughter  Theodosia,  the  wife  of  a South 
Carolina  planter,  joined  her  father  in  his 


three  comfortable  rooms  in  the  third  story 
of  the  prison. 

The  principal  witnesses  against  Burr 
were  General  Eaton  and  General  Wilkin- 
son. The  evidence  may  be  summed  up 
in  a few  words.  Burr  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  talking  wildly  about  the  crazy 
Constitution,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
Union  expiring  in  a convulsion.  Among 
most  intimate  friends,  and  with  others 
sometimes  when  more  than  usually  con- 
fidential, he  had  not  hesitated  to  speak, 
with  a military  accent,  of  throwing  the 
administration  at  Washington  into  the 
Potomac.  The  expedition  which  he  had 
arranged  was  meant  to  seize  Spanish  ter- 
ritory, out  of  which  a great  Pacific  em- 
pire was  to  be  formed,  over  which  Burr 
and  Theodosia  were  to  reign  after  the  Na- 
poleonic manner  in  France.  Wilkinson 
was  to  stand  at  their  right  hand,  only 
second  to  Aaron  Burr.  His  expectation 
was  strong  that  affairs  in  the  United 
States  would  so  shape  themselves  that  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  would 
break  loose  from  the  Union,  and  join 
their  fortunes  with  the  more  splendid 
Mexican  Empire.  It  was  possible,  in  car- 
rying out  his  plans,  that,  to  obtain  tho 
necessary  money,  New  Orleans  might  be 
seized  and  the  bank  plundered,  though 
this  was  only  dimly  revealed  as  a very 
natural  suspicion  through  the  thick  veil 
in  which  the  adventurer’s  scheme  was 
necessarily  hidden.  No  state  of  actual 
war  was  shown  to  have  existed  in  which 
Burr  was  guilty  of  any  overt  act  of  trea- 
son. No  two  witnesses  showed,  nor  did 
any  one  claim  that  there  ever  had  been, 
on  the  part  of  Burr  any  overt  act  of  trea- 
son in  the  district  in  which  the  trial  was 
taking  place. 

Nine  days  were  spent  in  arguing  the 
inadmissibility  of  indirect  evidence,  and 
in  settling  the  point  that  a direct  act  of 
treason  must  first  of  all  be  proved.  When 
the  decision  of  Judge  Marshall  was  ren- 
dered that  before  any  evidence  showing 
intention  could  be  admitted,  the  fact  of 
treason  must  be  shown  in  some  distinctly 
treasonable  act,  the  trial  was  virtually 
settled.  Seldom  has  such  a debate  been 
heard  in  England  or  America  as  that 
which  began  on  the  20th  of  August.  Wirt, 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  excelled 
himself  in  splendid  declamation,  while 
Luther  Martin,  more  than  his  match  in 
ability,  and  with  the  master-position  to 
maintain,  tore  in  shreds  the  evidence  of- 
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fered,  and  battered  into  the  finest  dust 
the  strongest  positions  of  the  prosecution. 
With  a memory  singularly  retentive, 
great  quickness  in  perceiving  and  taking 
an  advantage,  and  with  an  immense  fer- 
tility of  resources,  he  moved  steadily  upon 
the  intrench  men  ts  of  the  Attorney -Gen- 
eral, and  the  abandon  of  a convivial  man, 
never  absolutely  sober,  only  seemed  to 
bring  his  faculties  more  under  his  con- 
trol, and  to  mass  his  forces  for  over- 
whelming victory.  His  final  speech  oc- 
cupied fourteen  hours,  in  which  he  trav- 
ersed the  whole  line  of  testimony  ad- 
duced by  the  prosecution,  and  showed 
that  no  treasonable  act  of  any  weight 


whatever  had  been  established  against  the 
prisoner. 

Randolph  concluded  the  debate  on  the 
29th  of  August.  After  Luther  Martin’s 
torrent  of  bitter  sarcasm  and  storm  of 
fiery  eloquence  it  was  the  mere  pattering 
of  a summer’s  shower.  Judge  Marshall 
summed  up  in  a decision  which  required 
three  hours  to  read,  the  point  of  which  was 
that  no  overt  act  of  treason  had  been  shown 
against  Aaron  Burr,  and  that,  accordingly, 
the  jury  must  acquit  him.  In  accordance 
with  this  decision  the  jury,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  30, 1807,  returned  their  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was 
released. 


OUR  EXPOSITION  AT  CHICAGO. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


IF  it  were  sought  to  express  in  one  phrase 
the  expectations  of  those  who  are  plan- 
ning the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  in 
Chicago,  it  could  best  be  done  by  calling 
it  a Venetian  spectacle.  In  all  that  gov- 
erns its  best  effects,  as  it  will  burst  upon 
the  vision  of  the  multitude,,  it  will  suggest 
Venice.  Especially  at  night  will  it  call 
to  mind  what  the  poetic  comprehension 
conceives  that  Venice  might  appear  if  she 
were  in  gala  attire,  and  her  beauties,  seen 
under  a flood  of  electric  light,  were  effec- 
tively concentrated  along  two  miles  of  the 
Adriatic  shore. 

This  is  written  while  nature,  still  gaudy 
in  autumn  raiment,  hesitates  at  the  edge 
of  the  approaching  winter  of  1891.  Chi- 
cago has  been  visited,  the  site  of  the  pro- 
jected Columbian  Exposition  has  been 
examined,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
have  undertaken  to  arrange  the  major 
details  of  the  great  fair  have  willingly 
offered  their  forecasts  of  the  finished  work. 
The  labor  of  preparation  is,  in  point  of 
time,  still  a year  from  that  appointed  stage 
of  completion  when,  in  October,  1892,  the 
Columbian  anniversary  is  to  be  celebrated 
with  several  days  of  pageantry  and  fes- 
tivity. After  that  seven  months.will  be 
consumed  in  storing  the  buildings  with 
exhibits;  and  then,  in  May,  1893,  the  great 
fair  will  be  opened  to  the  inspection  of 
the  world. 

Even  in  New  York,  where  there  has 
been  keen  disappointment  over  the  fail- 
ure to  secure  the  fair,  it  is  at  this  writing 
evident  that  the  shrewdest  business  men 


have  come  to  regard  the  projected  exposi- 
tion as  likely  to  prove  a complete  triumph 
of  American  enterprise  and  skill.  Not 
all  who  feel  compelled  to  sink  an  already 
weakening  local  prejudice  beneath  nation- 
al pride  are  even  now  willing  to  predict 
artistic  and  material  success  for  Chicago’s 
undertaking.  But  it  is  in  Wall  Street 
that  is  heard  the  first  note  of  confidence 
in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  Wall 
Street  the  finer  and  more  delicate  aspects 
of  the  case  are  not  likely  to  receive  recog- 
nition, particularly  in  those  bulletins  in 
which  financiers  seek  to  convince  their 
correspondents  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
three  years  of  prosperity.  The  basis  and 
reasoning  in  these  bulletins  are  that  the 
movement  and  sale  of  our  enormous  food 
products  will  bring  about  the  first  year’s 
prosperity;  that  next  will  occur  a year 
distinguished  by  great  railroad  extension, 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  first  year’s  trans- 
portation earnings;  and  that  there  will 
then  follow  a year  given  over  to  the  prof- 
itable task  of  entertaining  the  foreign 
visitors  to  the  World’s  Fair. 

Following  this  hopeful  financial  view, 
there  is  a growing  belief  that  the  exposi- 
tion will  not  fail  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  The  broad  and  liberal  spirit  which 
led  its  projectors  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
most  distinguished  architects  of  the  coun- 
try is  reassuring  to  those  who  have  doubt- 
ed whether  our  fair  would  vindicate 
American  taste  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  display  our  wealth  and  progress. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  architects  are 
encouraged  to  work  for  the  fair  is  quite 
as  remarkable,  and  quite  as  potent  in  de- 
stroying borrowed  concern.  After  ten 
men  of  admitted  excellence  have  been 
selected  from  all  over  the  country,  to  each 
has  been  paid  an  honorarium  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  is  truly  a royal  way  to 
insure  hearty  co  operation  and  the  best 
work  of  the  best  men.  All  have  been 
treated  alike,  and  all  are  enabled  to  forti- 
fy themselves  by  special  study  here  and 
abroad  for  the  work  they  are  undertak- 
ing. The  note  thus  sounded  in  the  most 
influential  circles  outside  of  the  business 
world  is  in  harmony  with  the  chord  that 
has  been  struck  in  Wall  Street.  There 
will  not  long  remain  among  well-inform- 
ed persons  a trace  of  the  former  belief 
that  Chicago  will  too  strongly  impress 
her  individuality  upon  the  fair,  or  of  the 
dying  doubt  that  it  will  be  fully  and 
grandly  national  in  its  aims  and  accom- 
plishments. 

Once  again  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  American  affairs  are  influenced 
by  public  opinion  is  in  this  matter  made 
evident.  Amid  the  clamor  attending  the 
competition  among  large  cities  which 
wished  to  possess  the  fair  many  angry 
and  rude  aspersions  have  been  cast  upon 
Chicago’s  fitness  for  the  honor  to  which 
she  aspired.  It  is  now  evident  that  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  triumphs  of  the 
managers  of  the  exhibition  are  due  to 
the  rancor  that  preceded  and  even  fol- 
lowed the  selection  of  Chicago  as  the  ex- 
position city.  These  shrewd  officials 
may  be  in  some  measure  unconscious  of 
the  fact,  yet,  in  many  remarks  and  argu- 
ments, they  make  it  evident  to  me  that  in 
taking  hold  of  the  gigantic  enterprise 
they  bind  themselves  to  disappoint  their 
rivals.  They  are  resolved  to  prove  false 
the  prediction  that  Chicago  would  belit- 
tle her  opportunity  by  seeking  to  make 
only  local  capital,  and  would  shock  the 
cultivated  taste  of  the  nation  by  produ- 
cing a crude  and  clumsy  fair,  lacking 
those  elegances  and  luxurious  attributes 
of  ornament  and  finish  which  rendered 
the  last  Paris  Exposition  the  wonder  of 
the  civilized  world.  I am  not  likely  to 
be  contradicted  if  I assert  that  the  un- 
kindly comparisons  into  which  the  Paris 
Fair  of  1889  was  constantly  forced  result- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  the  Parisian 
standard  as  the  model  that  Chicago  was 
to  surpass  at  all  hazards.  To  say  this  is 


to  ascribe  to  Chicago  qualities  of  which 
any  city  might  be  proud,  for  in  her  con- 
duct she  has  shown  that  true  and  whole- 
some pride  which  is  never  found  apart 
from  modesty,  and  with  these  traits  she 
has  exhibited  a clear  consciousness  of  her 
strength  to  repress  every  weakness  with 
which  she  has  been  unfairly  credited. 

At  the  moment  when  this  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  the  greater  part  of 
^he  fair  tract  in  Jackson  Park  is  one- 
third  enclosed  by  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  two-thirds  by  a tall  fence 
six  miles  in  length.  Within  that  enclos- 
ure is  to  be  witnessed  a scene  of  extraor- 
dinary activity.  Close  at  hand,  as  one 
approaches  the  site  from  the  city,  the 
second  story  of  the  Woman’s  Building 
already  rises  above  the  greenery,  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  comprehend  the  scene 
the  view  is  dotted  with  other  white  for- 
ests and  thickets  of  new  timber,  marking 
the  foundations  and  framework  of  the 
great  buildings  that  the  Commissioners 
are  to  erect  as  the  nucleus  and  glory  of 
the  fair.  Even  through  the  disorder  of 
such  a field,  wherein  thousands  of  labor- 
ers and  carpenters  are  at  work,  and  where 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  receiving  no 
care,  it  is  apparent  that  the  site  is  well 
chosen,  and  that  the  grounds  are  capable 
of  conversion  into  the  unique  and  really 
extraordinary  park  of  palaces  which  the 
managers  have  planned. 

It  was  a marsh  when  work  upon  it 
was  begun,  a sopping  combination  of  low 
lands,  water,  and  hummocks ; but  the 
once  uncertain  beach  is  already  a beau- 
tiful slope  of  neatly  ordered  stonework 
edged  with  sand,  and  capped  by  a broad 
and  elegant  esplanade  of  white  concrete, 
forming  as  noble  a water-side  way  as  can 
be  pictured  by  the  mind.  Beyond  this 
costly  promenade  the  field  is  divided  into 
promontories  and  islands,  among  which 
have  been  led  beautiful  sheets  of  water, 
in  the  form  of  lagoons,  canals,  basins, 
and  straits.  It  is  the  water  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  has  the  translucent  quality  of 
pure  crystal. 

This,-  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the 
character  of  the  site  for  the  ten  or  eleven 
principal  buildings  to  be  erected  by  the 
Commission  in  what  is  now  the  distant 
part  of  Jackson  Park.  But  adjoining 
this  is  the  older  portion  of  the  park,  long 
ago  in  use  as  a finished  part  of  the  su- 
perb park  system  of  Chicago.  A large 
pond  embellishes  this  section,  and  upon 
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the  undulating  ground  around  the  pool 
are  meadows,  groves,  and  winding  roads. 
This  land  is  to  form  the  site  of  the  build- 
ings of  those  foreign  governments  that 
are  to  participate  in  the  exposition. 
Mexico  has  already  selected  the  foremost 
plat  close  against  the  new  domain  upon 
which  the  exposition  builders  are  now 
busy.  The  two  sections  are  to  be  thrown 
together,  the  great  pond  is  to  be  connect- 
ed with  the  lagoon  system  of  the  fair 
ground,  and  the  finished  site  will  include 
both  grounds. 

Standing  upon  the  broad,  trim,  arti- 
ficial beach  beside  the  blue  and  green  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Michigan,  I found  it  diffi- 
cult to  free  what  I saw  from  what,  after  a 
week’s  study  of  the  official  plans,  I knew 
must  soon  take  the  place  of  the  disorder 
around  me.  After  such  a study,  and 
with  some  of  the  officials  of  the  exposi- 
tion discussing  the  future  in  my  hearing, 
it  was  easy  to  enjoy  a prophetic  view  of 
the  great  park  as  it  would  appear  after 
the  exposition  opened— almost  as  easy  to 
comprehend  and  far  more  interesting  than 
the  actual  scene.  Already  the  unfinished 
model  of  a modern  cruiser4ay  before  me 
at  the  edge  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  afar 
off  the  foundations  of  the  almost  fairy- 
like Casino  Pier  fretted  the  surface  of  the 
great  lake.  I fancied  myself  on  a barge 
approaching  the  "gaudy  wharf,  with  its 
red -roofed  refreshment  houses  and  its 
graceful  tower  above  them.  The  mind’s 
eye  showed  the  pier  joining  the  long  ex- 
panse of  artificial  beach  at  a point  in 
front  of  a beautiful  emerald  lagoon  that 
lay  between  the  palace  of  agriculture  and 
the  almost  inconceivably  vast  building 
for  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts.  Ris- 
ing from  the  lagoon  was  the  colossal  yet 
graceful  figure  of  Columbia,  seen  through 
the  spaces  in  an  impressive  line  of  sepa- 
rate granite  columns,  whose  capitals  will 
bear  figures  displaying  the  arms  of  the 
States. 

The  great  building  showed  a general 
tone  of  darkened  ivory  or  slightly  smoked 
meerschaum,  an  effect  produced  by  the 
“ staff”  or  stucco  composition  with  which 
the  exterior  walls  are  to  be  covered.  All 
the  exterior  walls  of  all  the  buildings  will 
be  of  this  material,  and  the  buildings 
themselves  will  therefore  be  rather  archi- 
tectural models  than  durable  structures. 
Wherever  great  arches  support  heavy 
roofs  or  span  wide  openings  between 
walls,  the  trusses  will  be  of  iron,  but  in 
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most  cases  the  walls  or  frames  will  be  of 
timber. 

^ But  though  the  general  tone  in  this 
prophetic  view  of  the  buildings  is  that  of 
enriched  ivory,  each  view  of  every  struc- 
ture presents  a more  or  less  brilliant  ar- 
ray of  colors,  the  differing  hues  being 
seen  wherever  the  walls  are  broken,  as  in 
the  arcades,  porticos,  corridors,  pavilions, 
and  galleries,  which  relieve  and  orna- 
ment most  of  the  edifices.  For  instance, 
while  still  looking  down  the  lagoon  that 
is  ornamented  by  the  St.  Gaudens  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  statues  and  columns,  the  eye 
is  taken  captive  by  the  brilliant  golden 
dome  of  the  Administration  Building. 
Statuary,  banners,  gorgeous  panels,  me- 
dallions, and  colonnades,  all  harmoni- 
ously blended,  make  this  the  most  strik- 
ing and  one  of  the  most  admired  of  the 
works  of  the  architects.  Robert  M.  Hunt, 
of  New  York,  is  its  designer. 

HThe  beautiful  waters  of  the  system  of 
lagoons  pass  every  one  of  the  main  build- 
ings, and  all  but  surround  some  of  them. 

On  their  surfaces  all  the  palaces  will  be 
reflected,  and  at  night  the  water  will  du- 
plicate the  full  brilliancy  of  this,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  world’s  expositions  which 
electricity  has  rendered  viewable  after 
dark.  The  water  itself,  by-the-way,  will 
be  shot  with  brilliant  light  by  scores  of 
electric  lamps  placed  in  its  depths.  A 
hundred  gondolas  brought  from  Venice 
will  loaf  luxuriously  along  these  liquid 
avenues,  to  be  distanced  contemptuously 
by  a myriad  of  swift  launches.  Their  mo- 
tions on  the  water’s  surface  will  but  weak- 
ly imitate  the  fast-gliding  artificial  deni- 
zens of  the  deep  which  skilled  electricians 
plan  to  send  hither  and  thither  by  means 
of  delicate  machinery  urged  by  power 
stored  in  the  bodies  of  the  toys.  At  night, 
when  the  eyes  of  these  submarine  mon- 
sters and  beauties  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, they  will  add  a strange  feature  to 
the  general  spectacle. 

Beside  the  gorgeous  Administration 
Building,  on  the  one  hand,  is  the  Ma- 
chinery Hall,  designed  by  Messrs.  Pea- 
body and  Stearns,  of  Boston.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  imposing  palace,  and  is  con- 
nected artistically  with  the  building  for 
agriculture  by  means  of  a colonnade  sur- 
rounding one  end  of  a great  canal.  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead,  and  While, of  New  York,  de- 
signed the  Agricultural  Building.  These 
two  great  houses  for  agriculture  and  ma- 
chinery are  each  above  800  feet  long,  and 
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the  Machinery  Building1  lias  an  annex 
550  feet  in  length,  so  that  the  roofs  of 
these  two  buildings  and  their  connec- 
tions cover  an  unbroken  length  of  2400 
feet.  The  Machinery  Building  will  be 
constructed  as  if  three  great  railway  de- 
pots or  train  sheds  were  placed  side  by 
side,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Colum- 
bian Corporation  to  sell  these  parts  for 
such  uses  after  the  fair  closes.  The  mana- 
gers expect  to  realize  a salvage  of  at  least 
three  million  dollars  on  the  material  used 
in  the  various  structures,  and  they  boast 
that  they  have  already  saved  a million 
dollars  on  what  was  considered  a careful 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
buildings. 

^ But  to  return  to  the  view.  Down  the 
canal  that  half  divides  these  buildings, 
the  Electricity  and  Mining  houses  are 
reached.  The  Electrical  Building  (de- 
signed by  Van  Brunt  and  Howe,  of  Kan- 
sas City)  is  most  unique,  and  besides  be- 
ing decorated  by  many  towers,  has  a grand 
entrance  that  rises  a story  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  that,  when 
illuminated  at  night,  will  seem  ablaze 
with  light  as  if  it  were  a colossal  lan- 
tern. Beyond  this  building  is  the  prin- 
cipal lagoon,  from  whose  surface  rises 
what  is  known  as  the  Wooded  Island. 
This  island  is  many  acres  in  extent,  and  is 
designed  to  remain  bare  of  everything  ex- 
cept flowers,  trees,  and  paths,  in  order 
that  it  may  furnish  throughout  the  expo- 
sition a cool  and  alluring  retreat  for  tired 
visitors. 

Behind  this  great  lagoon  are  the  Trans- 
portation, Horticultural,  and  Woman’s 
buildings,  at  the  further  end  is  the  Illi- 
nois Building,  and  on  the  side  between  the 
lagoon  and  Lake  Michigan  are  the  Fish- 
eries and  United  States  Government  build- 
ings, all  costly,  extensive,  and  elaborate 
examples  of  the  skill  of  the  most  gifted 
American  architects.  One  building  that 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned  receives,  per- 
haps, the  highest  praise.  It  is  the  Art 
Building,  and  will  stand  beyond  the  lake 
that  is  now  in  the  old  part  of  Jackson 
Park.  Its  designer  is  Mr.  Atwood,  of 
New  York. 

Beyond  the  Art  Building,  in  the  older 
part  of  Jackson  Park,  and  gathered  amid 
its  groves  and  around  its  picturesque  lake, 
are  to  be  the  seats  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments that  participate  in  the  fair.  The 
domes  and  the  towers  of  these  still  unde- 
termined buildings  will  doubtless  reach 


far  down  what  is  called  Midway  Plaisance, 
a parkway  connecting  Washington  and 
Jackson  parks.  Down  this  plaisance, 
now  a broad  bowery  boulevard,  will  also 
be  gathered  many  of  the  lesser  attractions 
of  the  fair,  not  all  of  them  wholly  dis- 
connected with  private  enterprise  or  the 
showman's  profession. 

Thus  has  been  arranged  the  greatest  of 
world's  expositions.  The  field  laid  out 
embraces  640  acres,  and  400  acres  adjoin- 
ing this  are  available  if  needed.  The 
floor  space  already  provided  for  is  equal 
to  400  acres,  or  more,  it  is  said,  than  the 
entire  ground  utilized  in  any  other  expo- 
sition. The  park  is  seven  miles  from  the 
Chicago  City  Hall,  but  it  is  to  be  connect- 
ed with  the  city  by  all  of  the  great  steam 
railroads  that  enter  Chicago,  by  the  cable- 
car  lines  and  stages,  by  the  lake  boats,  and 
by  an  elevated  railway  now  nearly  con- 
structed. Within  the  exposition  ground 
connection  between  all  the  points  of  inter- 
est may  be  had  both  by  land  and  water— 
by  donkey-back,  jinrikisha,  'bus,  gondola, 
launch  or  skiff,  and,  perhaps,  by  a mar- 
vellous overhead  travelling  sidewalk.  A 
trial  bit  of  this  is  now  undergoing  con- 
struction by  its  sponsor  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate its  feasibility. 

Apparently  the  entire  distribution  of 
leadership  and  command  has  been  char- 
acterized by  as  liberal  a spirit  as  that 
which  led  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction, to  cluster  the  architectural  gen- 
ius of  the  country  around  him  as  he  did. 
The  architects  in  question  are:  Robert  M. 
Hunt,  of  New  York;  W.  L.  B.  Jenny,  of 
Chicago;  McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  of 
New  York;  Adler  and  Sullivan,  of  Chi- 
cago; George  B.  Post,  of  New  York; 
Henry  Ives  Cobb,  of  Chicago;  Burling 
and  Whitehouse,  of  Chicago;  Peabody 
and  Stearns,  of  Boston;  S.  S.  Beman,  of 
Chicago;  and  Van  Brunt  and  Howe,  of 
Kansas  City. 

In  the  same  spirit  and  toward  the  same 
end  of  conducting  a thoroughly  national 
enterprise,  Director-General  George  R. 
Davis  has  divided  his  work  into  fifteen 
branches,  constituted  each  branch  a de- 
partment, and  then  sought  men  of  nation- 
al fame  and  acknowledged  ability  to  take 
charge  of  these  divisions.  The  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  has  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  W.  I.  Buchanan,  a remarkable  or- 
ganizer and  student  of  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  class,  and  hero  of  the  famous 
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Sioux  City  Corn  Palace  Exhibition.  His 
plans  for  the  agricultural  exhibit  are  ex- 
ceedingly broad,  and  are  perfected  to  the 
minutest  detail,  so  that  the  Western  men 
at  least  feel  certain  that  his  will  be  as 
complete  a display  as  can  possibly  be 
made. 

4 The  Department  of  Ethnology  is  in 
charge  of  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam,  of 
Harvard,  who  has  sent  to  South  America 
naval  and  military  officers,  many  of  whom 
are  specialists  outside  of  their  professions, 
and  whose  business  it  will  be  to  scour 
South  America  to  secure  a representative 
exhibit.  The  past  and  present  methods  of 
living  in  every  South  American  country 
are  to  be  illustrated  realistically  by  models 
provided  by  the  gentlemen  who  have 
selected  the  objects  after  consulting  well- 
informed  persons  from  those  countries. 
The  representation  of  lake  dwellings  from 
Venezuela  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be 
more  marvellous  than  the  examples  of 
the  same  study  that  will  be  sent  here 
from  Europe.  The  results  from  Patago- 
nia, Alaska,  Greenland,  Finland,  and  Ice- 
land will  all  be  notable.  The  bureau  has 
in  Africa  an  officer  of  the  navy  who  is  in 
correspondence  with  Tippu-Tib  for  fifteen 
pygmies. 

_ The  Department  of  Fish  and  Fisheries 
is  in  charge  of  Captain  J.  W.  Collins,  of 
the  United  States  Commission.  He  will 
exhibit  an  aquarium  stocked  with  both 
salt  and  fresh  water  fish,  and  will  present 
casts  of  all  the  known  species  of  fish,  to- 
gether with  a valuable  presentation  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  ocean.  He  will 
also  exhibit  the  different  modes  of  and 
appliances  for  fishing,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  Either  here  or  elsewhere  in  the 
fair  will  be  given  graphic  expositions  of 
the  work  at  the  seal-fisheries  of  Alaska. 

The  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  J.  V.  Skiff,  of  Colo- 
rado, a man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
mining  business,  who  proposes  to  have 
the  department  illustrated  by  working- 
mines  if  possible.  This  is  the  first  inter- 
national exhibition  in  which  a separate 
building  has  been  provided  for  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  com- 
prehending a greater  variety  of  exhibits 
than  any  other  department,  is  in  charge 
of  Professor  S.  H.  Peabody.  It  was  of- 
fered to  Professor  John  Gilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  but  he  was  unable 
to  accept  the  trust.  The  Department  of 


Machinery  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  W. 
Robinson,  who  was  first  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  Machinery  Hall  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition.  The  Columbian 
Fair  will  gain  distinction  from  having  at 
its  service  steam  of  the  power  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  horses.  It  is  said  that  the 
greatest  of  the  engines  which  will  be 
shown  will  dwarf  the  great  Corliss  ma- 
chine exhibited  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

The  Department  of  Publicity  and  Pro- 
motion is  under  the  chieftainship  of  Major 
Moses  P.  Handy,  of  Virginia.  There  was 
never  such  a department  in  any  other  ex- 
position. There  have  been  press  bureaus, 
but  the  press  work  of  this  exposition  is 
simply  a branch  of  the  work  of  promotion 
which  is  carried  on  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and,  as  elaborated  by  Major  Han- 
dy, is  so  formidable  that  his  mailing  de- 
partment alone  ranks  by  the  bulk  of  its 
business  with  some  of  the  most  important 
second-class  post-offices  of  the  country. 

^ The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Halsey  C Ives,  of  Missouri, 
who  built  up  the  great  art  school  in  St. 
Louis.  He  is  now  abroad,  visiting  every 
country  in  Europe,  talking  with  artists, 
inspecting  famed  galleries,  and  arranging 
for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  loan 
and  otherwise.  While  in  Paris  Major 
Handy  met  M.  Prust,  who  had  charge  of 
the  art  department  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, and  who  gave  his  word  that  France, 
which  can  contribute  so  much  toward  a 
successful  art  display,  will  do  its  best  for 
this  one.  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Owen  and 
Sir  Henry  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Art,  assured  Major  Handy  that 
England  does  not  propose  to  be  eclipsed. 
The  English  artists  now  realize,  that  which 
the  French  years  ago  discovered,  that 
America  has  become  the  greatest  and 
most  profitable  field  for  the  disposal  of 
the  best  products  of  the  Old  World  studios. 
s In  addition  to  the  half-million-dollar 
Art  Building  on  the  fair  grounds,  it  is 
proposed,  aside  from  the  exposition  en- 
tirely, to  build  in  Chicago  a noble  and 
permanent  art  palace.  The  money  has 
been  raised,  and  those  concerned  in  the 
project  hope  to  secure  for  the  new  mu- 
seum many  of  the  finest  works  exhibited 
at  the  exposition. 

Mr.  James  W.  Allison,  of  Ohio,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Manufac- 
tures. He  is  noted  for  having  conducted 
iu  Cincinnati  the  most  successful  local 
exposition  in  this  country.  His  depart- 
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ment  and  the  departments  of  Ethnology 
and  the  Liberal  Arts  will  exhibit  in  the 
huge  Palace  of  Manufactures. 

^ In  view  of  the  extraordinary  competi- 
tion among  the  great  electrical  combina- 
tions, it  was  a delicate  and  difficult  task 
to  secure  for  chief  of  the  Electrical  De- 
partment a person  not  connected  with 
any  interest,  yet  acceptable  to  all.  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  Barrett,  of  Nevada,  was  se- 
lected, and  the  highest  hopes  are  based 
on  the  exhibition  he  will  arrange.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  is  greatly  interested 
in  this  department,  and  will  aid  the 
work  in  it  in  other  ways  than  by  con- 
tributing to  it  his  newest  marvel,  upon  the 
completion  of  which  he  is  engaged.  It 
is  promised  that  the  electrical  theatre 
and  ballet  in  Vienna  will  form  part  of 
our  exposition.  That  is  a marvellous 
showing  of  the  service  that  can  be  ren- 
dered to  the  theatrical  profession  by  elec- 
tricity, especially  in  the  production  of 
scenic  and  spectacular  effects. 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  is  in 
charge  of  Professor  J.  M.  Samuels,  of 
Kentucky;  and  that  of  Floriculture  is 
headed  by  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  of  New 
York.  Already  the  growth  of  plants  for 
the  great  exhibition  is  under  way  in  a 
house  on  the  Midway  Plaisance.  Ten 
acres  on  Wooded  Island  will  be  planted 
with  flowers,  and  the  entire  out-door  dis- 
play will  include  wild  and  aquatic  flow- 
ers as  well  as  the  cultivated  varieties. 
The  government  exhibits  will  be  un- 
commonly fine,  and  are  to  be  in  charge 
of  officers  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  naval  display,  aboard  a brick  model 
of  a cruiser,  will  be  exceptionally  fine — 
the  exhibition  being  shown  in  the  space 
which  on  a real  ship  would  be  given  up 
to  machinery  and  arms.  The  Post-office 
Department  exhibit  will  show  the  prog- 
ress of  the  postal  system,  especially  in 
the  methods  of  transporting  and  distrib- 
uting mail.  It  will  include  an  illustrated 
history  of  our  postage-stamps.  England 
will  send  illustrations  of  her  postal  de- 
partment in  connection  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  postal  telegraph  system.  Mr. 
Willard  A.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Transportation,  will  make  a collection 
demonstrating  the  development  of  the 
methods  of  traffic  and  travel  from  the 
use  of  the  goat-cart  and  the  dugout  to 
that  of  the  hotel  car  and  transatlantic 
flyers  of  to-day.  Mr.  Walker  Fearn,  of 
Louisiana,  head  of  the  Department  of  For- 


eign Affairs,  was  our  Minister  to  Greece 
under  President  Cleveland.  His  bureau 
will  grow  more  and  more  useful  and 
busy  as  it  follows  and  directs  the  plans 
of  the  foreign  governments  that  will  join 
in  the  display. 

Uncommon  interest  has  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  been  attracted  to  the 
Woman’s  Department,  the  most  notable 
feature  of  the  great  fair.  It.  was  fortu- 
nately placed  under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer.  She  is  a society  leader  in 
Chicago,  where  it  is  proudly  boasted  that 
she  would  grace  any  court.  She  is  the 
possessor  of  great  wealth,  and  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  public  affairs  before 
she  undertook  this  charge,  and  yet  she 
has  taken  hold  of  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment as  of  something  by  the  conduct  of 
which  she  may  crown  her  life,  and  in  do- 
ing so  has  shown  the  most  marked  ex- 
ecutive ability.  In  choosing  a plan  for 
its  building,  the  Woman’s  Department  has 
copied  one  of  the  most  admirable  designs 
made  for  the  exposition.  The  architect 
who  drew  the  design  is  Miss  Sophia  G. 
Hayden,  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Palmer  has 
planned  a treasury  of  objects  illustrative 
of  woman’s  work.  The  exhibit  will  em- 
brace a model  kitchen,  a modern  crfeche, 
a kindergarten  and  hospital  with  trained 
nurses,  a notable  exhibition  of  books  writ- 
ten by  women,  periodicals  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  women,  and,  most  interesting  of 
all,  the  mechanical  inventions  by  women. 
It  is  curious  to  read  in  Western  papers 
that  Mrs.  Palmer  is  of  Southern  birth  and 
the  wife  of  a Democrat.  The  reason  for 
so  unexpected  a reference  to  a lady  lies  in 
the  fact  that  originally  it  had  been  charged 
that  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  to  be 
a partisan  Republican  institution.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  further  the  discussion 
here.  The  chiefs  of  the  two  governing 
bodies — the  National  and  State  directories 
— are  men  of  both  parties,  and  the  work  of 
planning  and  perfecting  the  exposition 
has  avowedly  arid  apparently  been  appor- 
tioned to  men  chosen  for  their  experience 
and  ability,  regardless  of  their  political 
faith.  The  long  list  of  officials  compos- 
ing both  the  national  committee  and  the 
Illinois  organization  has  been  printed 
many  times.  The  president  of  the  gov- 
ernment commission  is  Senator  Thomas 
W.  Palmer,  of  Michigan  ; the  secretary  is 
Mr.  John  T.  Dickinson,  of  Texas;  and  the 
Director-General,  by  far  the  most  active 
man  on  either  board,  is  General  George 
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R.  Davis,  of  Illinois.  The  president  -of 
the  local  or  Illinois  delegation  is  Mr. 
William  T.  Baker,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade ; Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Bryan  is  vice-president  of  the 
Illinois  organization,  for  which  the  Hon. 
Ben  jamin  Butterworth  is  solicitor- general 
and  secretary;  the  treasurer  is  Anthony 
F.  Seeberger;  and  the  auditor  is  William 
K.  Ackerman. 

Over  in  what  has  long  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Jackson  Park,  on  the  lake 
front,  but  nearer  to  the  city  than  where 
the  greater  buildings  are  to  be  located,  is 
the  ground  set  apart  for  the  headquarters 
of  foreign  countries.  Exposition  officials 
are  in  the  habit  of  calculating  that  the 
other  countries  of  the  globe  will  add 
about  three  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
amount  expended  at  the  fair.  If  the 
foreigners  spend  three  millions,  and  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  lay  out  five 
millions,  as  they  are  expected  to  do,  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  fair  will  amount 
to  about  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  massed 
together  in  the  foreign  quarter  a very 
gaudy,  impressive,  and  unfamiliar  jumble 
of  picturesque  and  peculiar  structures, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  stately 
group  of  huge  palaces  on  the  main 
grounds.  We  know  that  with  part  of 
Mexico’s  three-fourths  of  a million  of 
dollars  she  will  erect  a fac-simile  of  an 
Aztec  palace;  Guatemala  will  put  up, 
out  of  her  $120,000,  a model  of  a palace 
that  distinguishes  her  ruined  city  of  An- 
tigua; Colombia,  which  has  appropriated 
$100,000,  will  reproduce  her  splendid  cap- 
itol ; Ecuador,  which  has  allotted  $125,000 
for  all  her  expenses,  will  again  show,  as 
she  did  in  Paris,  a copy  of  her  Temple  of 
the  Sun ; Brazil  will  make  a magnificent 
contribution,  at  a cost  of  at  least  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  Around  the  beautiful 
palace  which  she  will  erect  will  be  gath- 
ered lesser  buildings  illustrative  of  the 
habits  and  industries  of  her  people — huts 
with  native  inhabitants,  a sugar-mill,  and 
coffee  planter’s  outfit.  Glimpses  of  the 
rubber  industry  will  be  among  the  addi- 
tional exhibits.  Brazil’s  most  famous 
band  will  be  sent  here  also,  perhaps  to 
compete  with  the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  of  England,  and  certainly  to  blend 
its  melody  with  that  of  the  great  orches- 
tra which  Theodore  Thomas  is  to  lead, 
and  with  the  music  of  the  thousands  of 
choral  singers  to  be  trained  by  Professor 


Tomlins.  Almost  all  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  even  the  smallest,  and  even 
the  colonial  islands  off  the  Atlantic  coast, 
have  signified  their  intention  to  present 
themselves  at  the  fair. 

At  this  date,  a year  from  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Columbus  festival,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  that  what 
seemed  to  be  an  unwarranted  liberality 
in  the  projected  extent  of  the  fair  grounds 
will  still  leave  the  Commission  hampered 
for  room.  The  battle  will  be  to  econo- 
mize space,  and  already  skirmishes  to 
protect  the  necessary  beauty  spots,  like 
Wooded  Island,  are  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  Europeans,  who  never  held'an  expo- 
sition covering  half  the  area  of  this  one, 
are  insisting  upon  allotments  that  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question  at  Paris  or 
Vienna.  England  and  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
120,000  square  feet  of  ground.  It  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  commissioners  which 
leads  to  this  demand,  and  they  assert  that 
the  same  hearty  interest  in  our  fair  will 
result  in  the  grandest  exhibitions  their 
countries  have  ever  made.  It  is  perfectly 
apparent  that  France  will  not  ask  a jot 
less  than  these  neighbors.  England’s 
main  building  will  be  a reproduction  of 
some  notable  manor-house,  like  Hatfield 
(Lord  Salisbury’s  country  place),  or  San- 
dringham perhaps.  The  idea  will  be  to 
illustrate  typical  English  architecture.  A 
model  English  garden  will  be  attached  to 
the  great  house,  and  a fine  feature  of  the 
building  will  be  a spacious  hall  filled  with 
armor  and  hung  with  pictures,  and  to  be 
used  for  receptions  and  ceremonial  pur- 
poses. England  will  appropriate  £27,000 
for  her  use  at  the  exposition.  Herr 
Wermuth,  the  German  commissioner, who 
came  to  Chicago  in  September  last  with 
Sir  Henry  Wood  of  England,  was  less 
explicit  with  regard  to  Germany’s  inten- 
tions. He  said  he  thought  his  nation 
would  select  for  its  headquarters  some 
typical  ancient  German  building;  arid  he 
added,  after  speaking  enthusiastically  of 
the  exposition  grounds  and  buildings, 
that  ours  would  be  the  grandest  fair  ever 
held,  and  that  Germany  would  do  its 
share  toward  the  achievement  of  that 
degree  of  success. 

It  is  too  early  to  discuss  more  fully  the 
part  that  the  foreign  governments  will 
take  in  the  exposition.  This  is  pecul- 
iarly disappointing,  because  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  many  great  countries  will 
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surpass  all  their  former  efforts  at  inter- 
national exhibitions.  Major  Moses  P. 
Handy,  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
went  abroad  last  winter,  says  that  their 
errand  proved  most  wise  and  fruitful.  It 
was  thought  advisable  for  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  fair  to  put  themselves  in 
evidence  in  the  old  countries  to  answer 
questions,  and  to  induce  the  more  tardy 
governments  to  move  toward  participa- 
tion in  the  display.  In  most  cases  it  was 
only  necessary  to  see  the  heads  of  such 
governments,  but  in  Switzerland  the  rule 
was  reversed,  and  there  popular  sympathy 
with  the  project  needed  to  be  aroused  by 
public  meetings.  Switzerland  was  near- 
er to  having  done  nothing  than  any  other 
country,  but  owing  to  the  formal  visit  of 
the  commissioners  the  ancient  republic  is 
now  earnestly  interested  in  making  a 
praiseworthy  appearance  at  Chicago.  In 
the  other  cases  the  rule  was  to  see  the 
chiefs  of  each  government,  and  to  urge 
that  a more  than  perfunctory  interest  be 
taken  in  the  project.  In  Sweden  and 
Denmark  the  kings  were  seen,  but  in  the 
majority  of  the  countries  visited  our  min- 
isters presented  the  visitors  to  the  foreign 
ministers  of  each  court,  and  by  these 
statesmen  the  Americans  were  introduced 
to  those  cabinet  officials  in  whose  depart- 
ments the  matter  came.  The  leading 
statesmen  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia 
were  thus  induced  to  interest  themselves 
in  our  fair.  In  each  country  great  suc- 
cess attended  the  visit  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 

It  is  known  that  there  will  be  sent  from 
India  all  that  is  needed  to  picture  life  in 
an  East  Indian  village.  Turkey,  reluctant 
to  bear  the  expense  herself,  has  authorized 
private  individuals  to  construct  a realistic 
reproduction  of  a Turkish  street,  probably 
of  shops,  and  showing  not  only  the  wares 
peculiar  to  the  country,  but  her  mechan- 
ics, artisans,  and  professional  entertainers. 
Egypt  will  show  a more  complete  and 
picturesque  reflex  of  the  life  of  her  peo- 
ple than  that  which  was  demonstrated  by 
the  famous  Rue  de  Caire  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. This  exhibit  will  also  take  the 
form  of  a street.  It  will  be  four  hundred 
feet  long,  and  lined  with  shops,  cafes, 
dwellings,  and  amusement  halls.  It  will 
be  peopled  with  donkey-drivers,  Egyptian 
serving  - maids,  dancing  - girls,  jugglers, 
merchants,  women,  and  children.  Japan 


will  spend  half  a million  dollars  in  repro- 
ducing what  is  most  picturesque  and  ef- 
fective in  her  architecture  and  in  scenes 
from  her  home  life;  while  China,  exhibit- 
ing with  governmental  sanction  for  the 
first  time,  will  add  a notable  feature  of 
the  fair.  Persia  also  promises  what  will 
prove  a glistening  drop  in  the  colossal 
bucket.  It  is  whispered  that  from  many 
of  these  foreign  countries  royalty  itself 
will  come  in  numbers  and  consequence 
greater  than  ever  distinguished  any  uni- 
versal exhibition  since  the  last  effort  of 
imperial  France.  A dozen  kingly  and 
princely  visitors  are  talked  of  as  our  pos- 
sible guests.  All  and  more— or  none  at 
all — may  come.  No  one  can  speak  one 
whit  more  positively  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  even  possible  that  some  of  the  things 
that  are  here  set  down  as  fixed  and  cer- 
tain attractions  of  the  exposition  will  be 
changed  or  omitted.  It  is  certain  that  a 
host  of  inviting  features  not  yet  known 
even  to  the  managers  will  be  added  to 
those  here  set  forth.  Allowance  should 
be  made  by  the  reader  for  the  uncertain- 
ties of  so  long  a look  ahead. 

Our  Territories  are  nerved  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunity  by  uniting  in  a 
combined  exhibit  under  one  roof,  though 
perhaps  Utah  may  make  a separate  exhi- 
bition. The  most  important  Territorial 
contributions  will  be  in  the  line  of  rain- 
ing and  mineralogy,  but  this  may  not  bo 
the  most  generally  interesting.  The  Ter- 
ritorial delegates  will  meet  this  exposition 
of  wonders  at  the  wonder  capital  in  the 
spirit  that  is  to  produce  its  most  amazing 
results.  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  White, 
who  is  a son  of  the  late  Richard  Grant 
White,  told  me  when  he  was  in  Chicago 
as  commissioner  from  New  Mexico  that 
his  Territory  will  endeavor  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  its  capital,  Santa  Fe,  and 
not  San  Augustine,  Florida,  is  the  old- 
est city  in  the  country.  He  says  that 
“when  the  conquistadores  entered  New 
Mexico  they  found  in  Santa  Fe  a city  al- 
ready existent,  and  already  so  ancient  as 
to  have  been  for  hundreds  of  years  a 
town  of  the  Aztecs,  or  Toltecs,  or  what- 
ever people  we  like  to  call  those  who  had 
a civilization  of  their  own  centuries  be- 
fore Europeans  touched  their  soil.”  The 
so-called  palace  of  Santa  Fe  is  the  work 
of  this  misty  past,  and  Mr.  White  hopes 
to  bring  part  of  it  to  Chicago  and  the  ex- 
position. Mr.  White  himself  is  an  ideal 
exponent  of  the  manhood  which  domi- 
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*iate»  the  regions  that  have  not.  yet  reach- 
ed the  dignity  of  Statehood,  He  was 

revelling  in  the  luxury  of  full  evening 
dress  in  the  palatial  Auditorium  Hotel, 

and  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 

a pampered  child  of  the  stagnant  East, 
but  five  minutes1  conversation  with  him 
brought  out  the  fact  that,  though  born  in 
New  York,  he  had  been  for  twelve  years 
in  the  Apache  country,  fifty  miles  from 
a railroad,  a pioneer  at  first,  and  now  a 
leader  among  the  white  men  there.  He 
calls  himself  a Western  man,  and  ac- 
knowledges stronger  ties  in  the  robust 
West  than  those  by  which  birth  binds  him 
to  the  metropolis. 


An  astonishing  feature  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  will  be  one  of  the  palaces 
grouped  in  the  heart  of  the  fair  grounds. 

It  is  the  Manufactures  Building,  designed 
by  Mr.  George  Post,  of  New  York.  It 
will  bear  the  same  relation  to  this  expo- 
sition as  the  Eiffel  Tower  did  to  that  of 
Paris  in  t&8&;  and.  indeed,  its  possible  use 
as  a vantage-point  from  which  to  see  the 
fair  grounds  has  terminated  in  the  nega- 
tive the  discussion  for  and  against  the 
Construction  in  Chicago  of  a rival  to  the 
great  to vver  of  Paris,  This  greatest  of  a) l 
the  exposition  buildings,  and  of  the  build 
mgs  of  the  world,  will  present  to  Lake 
Michigan  a facade  of  such  a length  as  to 
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suggest  the  wall  of  a city,  yet  it  is  so  ad- 
mirably designed,  so  light  and  graceful 
in  its  effect  upon  the  vision,  that  its  true 
extent  can  only  be  comprehended  when 
its  dimensions  are  expressed  in  figures 
and  by  comparisons.  It  is  one-third  of  a 
mile  long,  and  to  compass  it  round  about 
is  to  walk  a mile.  The  roof  of  it  is  1688 
by  788  feet,  and  the  span  of  the  dome,  the 
largest  ever  attempted,  is  388  feet.  The 
roof  is  230  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
building  has  40  acres  of  ground -floor. 
Two  of  the  vast  machinery  halls  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  could  be  wheeled  through 
it,  and  the  Auditorium,  the  building  of 
which  Chicago  is  most  proud,  could  be 
pushed  under  this  great  roof,  tower  and 
all. 

But,  without  any  question,  the  most 
amazing  exhibit  at  the  Fair  will  be  Chi- 
cago itself.  It  will  interest  every  class  of 
visitors.  It  will  offer  a tonic  and  exhil- 
arant  to  the  frivolous,  and  a subject  for 
profound  study  to  the  thoughtful.  Let 
those  who  go  there  like  it  or  not,  there  it 
will  be  found— a vast,  throbbing,  roaring 
combination  of  humanity,  machinery,  and 
masonry.  It  is  so  new  that  a tree  which 
figured  in  an  Indian  massacre,  at  a bor- 
der fort  that  marked  the  city’s  begin- 
ning, is  still  standing  — a far  from  an- 
cient-looking object — in  the  smoke-bur- 
dened atmosphere  of  myriad  factories, 
in  the  presence  of  1,200,000  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  an  aggregation  of 
buildings  taller  than  the  average  Euro- 
pean ever  conceived  the  Tower  of  Babel 
to  be.  Admire  Chicago  or  criticise  it  as 
they  may,  it  will  stand  to  awe  and  to 
confuse  the  men  of  our  own  as  well  as  of 
foreign  cities.  Young  it  will  be  found, 
but  not  infantile,  for  it  will  display  the 
most  palpable  monuments  of  a consum- 
mate civilization.  It  will  show  a mag- 
nificent park  system  not  anywhere  ex- 
celled, mile  upon  mile  and  line  upon  line 
of  boulevards,  magnificent  in  themselves, 
and  bordered  by  homes  which  only  vast 
wealth  widely  distributed  can  maintain. 
It  will  display  splendid  public  schools, 
libraries,  hospitals,  storehouses,  galleries, 
and  theatres;  hotels  unequalled  elsewhere 
on  the  globe;  factories  whose  workmen 
could  populate  towns,  and  whose  prod- 
ucts are  as  familiar  in  Europe  and  Can- 
ada as  in  Illinois.  But  it  suffices  those 
who  love  Chicago  best  to  think  that  in 
the  preparation  she  has  made  for  the  ex- 
position in  1893  she  has  recognized  the 


fact  that  Chicago  is  to  be  only  one  exhib- 
it, and  that  the  aim  of  the  exposition  is 
to  reveal  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  first,  and  of  the  world  afterward. 

Chicago’s  financial  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  exposition  should  be  clear 
to  every  one,  as  it  is  a matter  of  public 
record;  but  the  people  of  that  city  assert 
that  they  are  misunderstood  and  misrep- 
resented. All  the  citizens  appear  to  be 
agreed  upon  one  explanation  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  it  is  a very  simple  story. 
At  the  outset  28,000  persons  subscribed 
$6,000,000.  This  was  to  be  collected  in 
instalments,  and  more  than  $3,000,000 
has  been  collected.  Conditionally  upon 
$3,000,000  being  collected,  the  Illinois  Le- 
gislature authorized  the  city  to  issue  bonds 
for  a farther  contribution  of  $5,000,000  to 
the  enterprise.  The  $6,000,000  that  were 
subscribed  and  the  additional  $5,000,000 
from  the  municipality  constitute  $11,000,- 
000,  or  $1,000,000  more  than  the  city 
agreed  to  put  up.  When  the  bonds  for 
the  $5,000,000  are  issued,  there  will  be 
$3,000,000  of  the  citizens’  subscription 
fund  to  collect. 

Now  as  to  the  national  participation  in 
the  enterprise.  The  government  appro- 
priation of  $1,500,000  has  not  been  touch- 
ed by  the  local  corporation.  It  has  no 
more  to  do  with  this  money  than  it  has 
with  whatever  sum  Connecticut  or  In- 
diana may  set  apart  for  defraying  the 
cost  of  their  individual  State  exhibits. 
The  Federal  government  appropriation 
is  being  used  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
National  Commission  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  government  buildings. 
But  there  will  be  made  upon  Congress  a 
demand  for  a loan  of  $5,000,000,  to  be 
secured  to  the  nation  out  of  the  gate  re- 
ceipts of  the  exposition.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  necessity  for  this  sum  was  brought 
about  by  the  National  Commission,  which 
so  enlarged  the  classification  lists  of  ex- 
hibits as  to  greatly  widen  the  projected 
scope  of  the  exposition,  and  to  make 
$10,000,000  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
This  National  Commission  is  a superviso- 
ry body,  representing  all  the  States  and 
the  country  at  large,  and  placed  over  the 
local  corporation  in  authority.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  has  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibility, and  has  promised  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  local  corporation  in  asking 
for  this  loan.  The  request,  therefore,  will 
come  to  the  government  from  its  own 
representatives. 
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and  records  in  his  head  all  the  impres-  who  are  in  danger  of  being  accounted 
sions  he  has  received;  investigates  care-  mere  imliterarv  curiosity-huntei*s4  because 
fully  the  museums,  the  .water  supply,  the  they  only  put  down  that  which  they  have 
markets,  the  canals,  and  the  sewers,  and  seen  and  heard,  and  don't  care  a button 
becomes  a peripatetic  “ annual  report M of  for  legends  or  anything  which  already 
the  kind  which  municipal  governments  has  been  beautifully  described  by  others, 
issue?  To  unite  into  a mosaic  the  frivolous, 

In  the  eyes  of  such  profound  students  genial,  ami  jovial  phases  of  popular  life 
the  frivolous  pleasure-seeker  will  find  little  is  the  object  of  the  present  article,  and 
favor.  The  latter  may  be  endowed  with  the  author  has  no  higher  ambition  than 
but  slight  profundity,  but  he  keeps  Jiis  to  draw  by  his  harmless  levity  a smile  of 
eyes  open  and  bis  nose  in  the  air  while  lie  satisfaction  from  his  reader, 
saunters  through  the  streets,  delighting  in  Few  are  the  travellers  who  do  noi  re* 
all  that  is  picturesque,  as  a connoisseur  call  with  pleasure  their  sojourn  in  Vienna 

Vol.  f&LXIY  -Npj  sop  -2  0 


Qf'tbe  very  highest  cl?i$s  1 am  not  how 
speaking,  for  iU  miimbers?  couKliUUo  a sep- 
arate ami  dtstinct  oa^lr.  with  habits  arid 
eastern*  of  iheir  own;  wliieh  the  Vo 
snob  i£pv  tliis;  variety  r s ex tautft)  finds 
epyiabii?  anil  wnrthy  of  imitation .A:  w ' 4 . - 
It  is  amaaihg  what  u number  of  experi- 
ences a man  etui  get  through  within  a 
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$ihg]e'  «lay  >x>  Tienba. 
pmh\  hrettiiise  he  does  not  gp.  to  bed  lute. 
If. he  ho  0 bfteholor,  his  fj  i\st  visit  is  to  a 
ft'esimtruni  Only  «■  few  Viennese  cfoie.a 
are  permitted  (ns  they  ore  in  Paris)  to 
U\ he  possession  of  t lie  sidewalk  with 
chairs  ami  tables/  Whoever  is  desirous 
to  : <1  riii iv  J li^  eptFe^  in  the  open  air  will 
Rltd  a ffk^Uh^  iw^ption  in  the:  City  Park 
(8tadl|hM'kh  m The  YwOidy  of  the  small 
‘ B ariums/  in.  the  shallow  of  trees  and 
With  fra^ratii, v% e r Qii about  hint  : 
and  Sm  will,  inoreove/y  11ml  a pleasant 
pa^lhhy  in  i t iir  groups  Ml  the 

neighboring  Sables. 

T'by  ^tadfp^r];  is  a small,  wd  I -fended 
ganfepi:  tthp$e:  nf  the 

dole?  far  itii'ufe.  oid  . pen.Momn-s  <>nd 
young  ones  too.  for  tfibi  inaUerk  enthn 
siasts  reading  a love  rbmtuim  or  mi  the 
lookout  for  one,  idle  away  their  time/, 
listening  to  the  vans?:  *>f  the  birds  and  ihtv 
sirens.  For  it  is  a fart  that  Cupid  also 
gels,  up  early  iu  the  morning  in  Vienna 

i)i\6 


ami  ah  quite  an  uoseasomibio  hour 
ma  v Ca  teh  g)  i mpses  of  1 o y i n g coil  pies  up  - 
dee  the  leafy  c ro  w ns  wh 1 el  j shade 
of  jartists,  or  a sculptured  fountain,,  with 
tiie  perpetual  plash  of 

ThoKO  who  are  fend  y*f  mtiSfemns  niHy 
tato  an  xnvmiarr  of  th&  Ambrose  rolliav 
tkiiy/bP  tbo /ilylvMdero,  and  dniimre  jluy 
•.^p^v-Vfed:  tinyr-  tWfPAM^  np  hi  Theseus  wh-.>,  in  tin*  mid. si  of  tin-  eliarue 

the  social  Afid  poidi.nl  which,  itnz  V<iik^;invi!  sh-M  $ 1 1m  Mmohiur  for 

for  the  mdnuod.  mm-  {bohiomwg  to  injure  thv  eijj  imafiou  <0  rbr  peaceful  newspaper- 
ih#  apeieiH  rgpuidflbh :V*f ■ (he  Vicmhose  for  re^duig  1 eujii\U  W *>  ^prefer  ihisf  tjy  htke 
genii*!  imod-mM  on*  but  ooMrudyred  } heip-  i\  Vlri  ve  it-  a limuv  through  the  Rings!  rassr, 
selves  without.  ivsirv*^  to  the  de);gi.tV«d  with  its  .>pkn.dhl  ’.display,  of  monMioeuPtl 
anipre^sipitK  of  the  <tity  and  Us  ehrmwtev'  bui I dings*  iu td  theti.  io  tpako  a |tUk  wx- 
I si  |cr  folk-life*.  The-  Viennese.  iolfHde  \*  ehrsioj. -into  Urn  country.  The  VieuViest* 
easily  understood,  Tiie -ej-oef  fmHnrs  yre  eaUmeu  have  the  repund  ior*  of  h<>m  e'  Ihty 
— or  were  at  'least  formerly— a inixtuiV; v»f '.  he:*l hv‘l»u*.s  in  the  worh)  In  sj.wed  end 
naive  eaoijess  i>;:ivety,  an  impetuous,  Smi-  slh-Uul  d n wng  U»ey  airv  indeed  nt>iei^oy 
.iounn  teiPieuwoieid.  of  sting,  fun.  ex  eel  led.  Their  eitUs'.  are  itghl  urn! 

■iU\\  \ ;i..u.gh!vr  nod  ur;pe»^u0jou  of  a good  in  good  re  pah-.-  their  hovsev  ;o-e  rm-.^rs  ,»f‘ 
huaipeh  T.ltose  wlor  hm^i.  of  heiouving  a.,  very  resj»wkh!e  xder ..  The  dr  ivm  ruiii 
to  the  upryw  ekixses  l>u vr„  or  he  sure.  vau*s  a certain  idegtoif'fe  m neenrifitm/fr. 
dim m*d  i he  sfitF  UHibupn  of.  hhn^opeHU  with  his  stanou  He  dor-,  n.-t.  ;w.  m nmn> 
soeia!  enitptet  ie:  hui  ig  ioovnyuts  of  over-  otlgw  cities,  wear  r».  <>piforuit  hui  ‘ mmtfy 
-tl owing  r.d.;v!ii;»  tie:  Vie>»n.esg  v*)mrHet£?ri&-  a jneket,  tight-iiU  oig  uousers  a shirt  with 
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tall  starched  collar,  ami  on  his  head  ei- 
ther a small  felt  hat  with  a feather  in  it, 
or  a straight  brimmed,  excessively  shiny 
cylinder,  known  in  popular  parlance  as  u 
Stoker. 

Scarcely  any  city  in  the  world  has  so 
charming  an  environment  as  the  Austrian 
capital-  Its  seal  and  its  sentinel  is  the 
ancient  wooded  Kali lenherg,  with  its  vil- 
las and  monasteries.  From  the  city  to  the 
Kuhlenberg  is  a short  drive  in  a fiacre. 
It  is  also  possible  to  go  by  boat.  An  in 
.dined  railway  runs  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, from  which  one  may  enjoy  a de 
lightful  view  of  the  svide  spreading  city, 
girdled  by  the  Danube.  An  incompara- 
ble adornment  is  the  extensive  Wiener 
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Wald  (Vienna  Forest).  Wherever  one 
turns  lie  is  likely  to  strike  a picturesque 
corner  where  jolly  pleasure- seekers  re- 
joice in  God's  creation.  Around  the 
primitive  tables,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  industrious  lions  are  frequently 
seen  scraping  up  a scanty  living,  sit  gay 
Viennese  men  anti  women  drinking  the 
1 1 at  i ve  win  e,  m ixed  vv  iili  soda  wa to r ( k n own 
in  local  parlance  as  a G&pi'itzttr),  and 
munching  the  national  ‘ rolls.  ?\  The 
demands  for  modern  improvements  are. 
to  be  sure,  beginning  to  assert  themselves 
here  ami  there,  in  the  erection  of  preten- 
tious hotels  in  Swiss  style;  but,  for  all 
that,  the  little  cozy  inns  are  not  yet  ex 
tinct.  with  their  verandas  and  projecting 

■ OngiraJ  frem 
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tion  in  the  larger  hoihWrnev  ./nudoef.ed  fingers  of  his  despotic  chief,  and  who  in 
according  in  the  partem  of  ilu-  <jr^ui  and  the  evening,  when  weariness  prematurely 
fashkmabie  retail  ran  is.  out  he  Qxaii  u *ni  ; closes  las  cy*->.  is  ft»..ro  iToipienilc  aroused 
hot  they  yet  llnnnsh  i»  tin-  stnui!  smoky  (Wan  his  .sweet  sHimhfo*  by  a ivi?i|  applied 
taverns  winch  the  'Vienne-*^  >/.«*){  }*<  >&.]  an  the  car  ;)han  by  the  beneficent- 

This  is,  to  be  sure,;*  ;tee'  of  4,  Hy.  too.  vvearsy  like 

is  ommI  i(i  its  presort*  s/gni fn>fM>*.  cs  a pet  his  .s»ijn mow  the  w Wu).  whose 

thif'mv  The.  Ifet&'tg  arc  mnsljy  . Htmiied  cleanness.  u>  ho  sure,  is  not  ahvny*  b*- 
in  ont-nt  llt»  o :iy  streets,  hiddru  away  nj  yond  ipo-slum.  Only  m the  last  foppths 

upper  sM^ries;  vcKefri  in  the  of  lii%  jtppcenticesliip^  U»e 
period  Of  jadict*  pCi^edulion  fni»  W )nhg  betray  pit  as  pi  pa { ioh  kovOrd  eh'gaTuet*  * for 
sine-  furgorboo  the  citizen  could  wjrU-  he  is  iin-o  soon  to  enter  upon  the  sevuno 
dnnv  front  tin-  U kj  envious  scrutiny  Of  the  twwo  of  ids  dcv*dopdi<nit.;ii^  a dish  carrier 
TigifeXit  gU^iWnw  .of  and  4rt.  Xvluch  Xriil  tii*m  dwturid  4 

Th*t yyiiet fedt  ^Wtin teot*  huU^  urev  - liw^cut  waistcoat  and  nenth^  pdi;%Hi  hair* 
to  a eert^on  scnsi%  iri  spytr  alt  their  is  4 wry  advanced  one.  Tlvs-  Viennese 
siUfplH  iiy  the  mlon$  of  ihr  h-mri/cors'/v.  waiter  who  has  been  prornoied  to  kin's 
No.  one  will  object,  to  Meat  cheapness,.  pond*  when  Wfo  twipeteh.l  to  receive  or- 
In  fcheao ^ barring  » certain  ouin  ders  from  the  bill:  of  hn\\  knows' .how  to 

winch  havtt  fdrnishod  a gal  hiring'  build  pp  with.  mathematical  exaetiie$3  * 


\nc,v?f^2:  W4*Wi«; 


place  for  stupid  poliiwal  muieonteols,  -xiv  pet  foot  n^w>r  of  di.-hes  to  the  distribution 
rs  to  meet  *>rno  of  1 Tm  mhsi‘  pmfn  >>f  whhdv  lawm  Iklhe  to  tulde  ho  evinge* 
nxupit  and  cultd Vided  peop}o  wf  the  ru wS io^y  ity 

and  oufe  H often  ^urpnsod  lu  heur  rno-  ^d6;y  ;i'.i  - : \ ‘ "i-  y 

nV  eon  corn  ing'.  Jitt-rafurp.  ^ris  ciivd  TVie.  ihh^I^h>gtr;oh  d a vet  ; 

wffikipe, , f lrre  one  has  ^sxmted  hy^ 

. »♦.*  ’\*.*"'  p <*h-evv:  a notable  }ih*ohnuc >»*>!».•  ...  >v.Vur  v*i|{  i Vine.4  a iaodaio  ease  or  itoOMnd' 

• o'. . Vouiorsc  waiter  iii  wil  )hc  -bagcH  :md  rwhifapfai}}  : who  *v  1 1 { rotob  n. 

Of  !ii%*|flrir.?^»it?vV?:.;  Fl  r>t . t I C*  SO  i:l g | :>  ml  Villiv  UpOO  file  . «|^t  (\ CSM  U g M odiCd 

ciev-r  Wr»*  apia-  'U.icw  vviiO  *urTMS-  .1  Ikuo  !nfbtttiC<  : >\  {o A/  moiVovrr  frc«*i ' ns  »h. 
qinu  of  large  and  s.mall  glasses  in  }♦«>  i-^d.  to  0.1  re  y Wnd.  i he-  jur^er  tips,  while  tlm  didi 
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He  has  himself  of  that  haiiye  of  iiu»i«r  apart  by  itself,  ir»  spite  of  Ihv  arise 

soey  Ruffe,  the  swallow  taih  ami  he  is  also-.  tomhie  tour-.- which  has  been  imparted  to 
abeam  accepting  fees.  if.  by  the  Von*Un\ime  Hill,  which  was  laid 

Beside*  the  hover  ttf  Sb  Hmphrfes  • mil.  fe  imitation  of  Baris  Cascade, 
Church,  with  its  pinnacle  lonmino  awaited  mumied  by  a Jake  at  id  mfein'ul  will?  « 
tlie  sin',  the  Prater  ik  the  pridhi)f  fhe  ^ett1 . r*^hmraut . JiY iv  \v  j ra t •eHoKiitid 
mne  ~Vinuue*c\  To  ho  sure,  the  iiiirn-ui  rliurm  of  (he  Prater  }>  Us  ancient  gvwp* 
siUipiicity  which  ./ omterjy  it>  of*  tiyey  \vbirh .' yhi  rmnnin  Aimij&hMptk: 

■self  iii  respect  for  mi  spoi  led.  and  iurim-  and  a certain  primitive  eTamfeur  m fids 

proved  nature.  mil v iir-re  and  tip  we  inter-  • ./w/  which  rebels  ayau’sj  oH 

rUpted  hy  some  piei (ircsqUh  barracks.  is  affemptv-.m-  tifeisforo.mtiou.  A part  of 
how  u/e  ioncer  in  lie  feu  ml  ni  the  PwVUnh  the  ^aiat  pare  svhich  Jn  traversed  hv  a 
The demands  of  b yrevO.  <*j t y }*yvp  also.  wide  nvmur  of  che-stmit-trcwy  is  known 
peinwrated  into  thi.i  pie ;orm- •> round,  a ud  as  tin*  NubeMTutor.  Herr  private  tapU- 
,1  hi, vcs:.  there  fdftthi  modern  e\yvr^K>a  tu  prunes  and  nimble  b acres  arc  eouUtuuUIy 
paved  yo  u i>\  railway  bridges.  and  ships  pnrndUw  Tlfeplaip  citi/ef).  sitting  before 
with.  mnrdiaifkatl  i^rfcvaiiu-s  Uy ten-  way  the  three  efefee-house*  .(so  .railed  because 
of  eufenoyvh*.  Besides,  the  Wrndd  E*:fe  hardly,  arty  coffee,  blip  ulnmte  e:\v)u*ively 
hi  I ion,  -A  fern  .subjected  Uu>  dcuiJocratee  beer  mul  wine  are  drunk  there),  cotifenn 
p.te't  of  llle  natural  yUrben  -tb«  w r.Uh  d pUtCs  Wlt|)  fefe&lU  the  (J  Up  fey  of  luxury 
yf  jtrSfei  - Prater  - to  Yt  ItvoislhniMliMn  in  the  white  the  niug'iiifieem 

which  the  old  fecal  patriots'  tmrv  h,-.\ei-  Austrian  military  mudt  is  nuking  in  his 
to  lafufelj-t.  To  Unfr dby  thy  ip  (fie  • /;  / • 

Prater,  !ik>>  a "hoodie  ni.rth.*.  the  touunhi  Of  the  popularity  of  this  mill  (ary  music 
of  the  exposition  huUJiuy  one  may  form  an  idea  any  day  whom  about 

The  Pfeifer  onybt  not  to  he  era  spared  ip  . w.vm,  a miiUury  baud  miuehes  tip  toward 
the  Hyde  Park  of  London  or  tluvsiifevy  the  i m { ^riai'.Paiw^;-iVi  fenl^r:  tteplay-  a (•.•the  - 
Rbis  de  Bouioy  oe.  The  Prater  is  some-  rem-l  <>:’ u.  * n ni  - 'Whoever  lias  souild 


W>Ux  flying  Chds  T l *•(>'*.  too,  iifV  IgP."  . g ;?  v. 

the  witiy,.  impum-nt  appr^irtiee 
pboH  •'h.aeo.  who  irtp.y 

going  dm  Same  way.  ami  the  sine  

:.u  miMUflit  ..  '';?i  iifH 

yoke  ^on  her  bach,  and  hnv  h&vt?js  ||| 

meet  also  ? hi*  ) i i>]iH'(-,i.>  f u m ^ 

tlw*  iU*empU>y»>d:  wh«'»  run  uhmg  as  V ' 

if  0^5lrti^[  by  tl^e  spirited  tutted  of  \.  1 

the  horn^lovy.^.!^  the  birring  nois«-  v ?:».  & likft  :4;  . 

of  t»«H  Iri&ngle*,  the.  «r*:-Mu  !;v::t.  iht  ; - 

clash.  of  Ik#  But  let  i x$  re-  :: ' 

turn  to  our  Prater. 

i . . *,  . n CA Ft  CONCERT  IN  THE  PRATER. 

Whoever  does  not  cave  to  sit  idle 
and  let  the  sun  shine  into  his  face 

will  take  a seat  at  one  of  the  tables  in  ter  and  sham.  Here  he  may  also  observe 
the  coffee-houses  and  sip  the  good  light  the  affectionate  reverence  of  the  Viennese 
Vienna  beer,  while  listening  to  operatic  for  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress.  The 
arias  and  Viemia  waltzes.  From  this  latter  they  hold  to  l>e  the  noblest  of  wo- 
coig'h  of  vantage  he  may  in  spring,  and  men,  and  they  express  their  admiration 
particular!}’  on  the  1st  of  May,  behold,  for  her  distinguished  bearing  by  die  most 
passing  in  review  before  him,  everything  enthusiastic  homage.  The  archdukes, 
that  Vienna  has  to  show  of  rank,  distinc-  each  with  his  special  court,  arc  also  like- 
tion,  wealth,  beauty,  and  also  of  false  glit-  ly  to  pass  here.  The  members  of  the 
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world.  Lastly,  the  ephemeral  beauties  pent  charmers,  arid  lion-tamers  in  t 
of  Vienna  seize  this  opportunity  to  show  bare  velvet,  women  with  fish  tails, 
themselves.  with  hairy  necks  and  a mustache 

In  fine,  the  Nobel-Prater,  in  spite  of  would  not  ill  become  a drum-may 
its  Viennese  character,  bears  the  stamp  these  belong*  to  the  international  b 
peculiar  to  the  gathering:  - place  of  the  hood  of  roving  jugglers  who  are  di 
classes  tlirigeantes  in  all  large  cities,  ted  over  the  entire  earth.  Nor  are 
Characteristic  of  Vienna  in  a far  higher  dined  to  place  the  theatre  in  the  W 
degree  is  tin?  Wu rstei - P rater,  the  gather-  Prater  in  the  first  rank  of  Vi 
irig-place  of  those whom  Richard  Wagner  “specialties/'  although  plays  are 
would  call  the  less  cultured,  and  unhap-  performed  which  deal  in  a langua< 
pi  ly  also  the  less  prosperous  classes.  We  feet  I v well  adapted  to  the  mode  of  tl 
will  pass  by  the  buxom  servant-maids  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  Viennese 
who  here,  upon  the  green  grass  under  latum. 

the  old  trees,  receive  the  court  of  military  What  particularly  deserves  con 
Don  Juans  (from  the  corporal  down),  tion  as  a distinctly  Viennese  feat 
while  the  children  with  noisy  laughter  for  instance,  the  swings  in  whiel 
play  their  innocent  games.  Such  scenes  with  glowing  cheeks  and  a wild  g 
are  to  be  found  in  all  cities.  Neither  motion  shout  and  scream  merrily 
will  we  linger  in  the  company  of  the  stalwart .fellows  in  shirt  sleeves,  ui 
flea  trainers,  bearded  women,  red -nosed  by  their  encouraging  cries,  hurl  the 
prophets,  faded  somnambulists,  female  ser-  into  the  air.  The  spirited, fleet* footec 
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under  the  open  sky.  deserves  kk  d (die  a lessen,’1  or  a breaded  veal-cutlet 
r>r  here  all  types,  in  all  sorts  (Wiener  Schnitzel)  procured  from  the 
only  none  that  are  elegant),  waiter,  or  a couple  of  small  sausages 
iresque  tout  ensemble . So  with  vinegar  (pf  the  kind  which  in  Vieri- 
ertaining  to  hear  tire  ladies'  lift  are  called  Frankfurters,  and  in  Frank' 
restaurants  play  Viennese  furl;  Wieners),  constitute  too  frugal  a 
advisable,  however,  in  order  mea.i  according  to  his  notion.  lie  may 
sight  into  the  harmless  and  insinuate,  too.  that  the  dishes  presented 
testations  of  the  Viennese  excel  more  by  tire  generous  abundance  of 
•actor,  to  take  a seat  under  their  quantity  than  by  the  fineness  of  art 
f of  the  chestnuts  in  certain  displayed  in  their  preparation.  Granted. 

But  just  in  this  sim 
plicity  there  is  an  in- 

• 9 f ^he 

brought  wifli  him  as 

Pk*  «P  /•  . • . < ''I  Mn  spice  a generous  dose 

mg  aSteti  / health,  good  cheer, 

fty  •"’>  pleasure  in  living,  and, 

above  all,  a good  appe- 

l , f y-r ; ^ tite/smd  has  the  faculty 

to  laugh  heartily  at  a 
wfe wkljp ■&&''  stupid  witticism.  He 

bravely  admires  the 
. jugglers  on  the  stage 

X 'Wli%  ‘in  their  faded  tights. 

• ^ niid  he  is  particularly 

- well  disposed  toward 

i -4.  *1  .iWaSaSw  , . , 

Hie  mllSiCUIns  Who  per- 
* vk1||Hw|^h\  form  the  Viennese  yo- 

del.  or  melodious  Yien- 
; nese  ballads  in  soft  and 

, ; ; soothing  strains.  If  the 

old  Viennese,  to  boot,  has 
consumed  liis  fair  share  of 
excellent  beer,  then  he  is 
idled  with  a blissful  sense  of 
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parts  of  the  park,  and  participate  in  the 
lively  drama  which  i>  there  being  enact- 
ed. To  be  sure,  <»n«‘  must.  in  order'  t<> 
comprehend  the  pbetsur*  of  an  old  Vien- 
nese in  these  scenes,  try  to  share  sympa- 
thetically his  old  Viennese  sentiment.  A 
stranger  is  not  unlikely  to  find  fault  with 
the  large- flowered  and  not  always  immac- 
ulate table-cloths,  the  not  altogether 
stainless  napkins,  the  plain  and  often 
bent  forks  and  spoons,  ascribing  all  their 
shortcomings  to  a defecti  ve  sense  of  com- 
fort. He  will  conclude,  perhaps,  that  a 
little  sausage  and  cheese  from  a dealer  in 
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change  in  the  lamLcope  r i i » ehe racier; of’;...  , Attala.  ’Now  the- sJi’fr.li&s  tqiyit  to  a full 
the  pji&>»evi£ei\s<  who  are  tiu^i  /£%bp  Oh  :tb^  pmr  gland/ stj^a  enmlgh, 

atul  iiior^n'ilttierous,  ahm  ciiau^’-v  Large/  tiie  coimuit.iee  of  retHvpriofi.  Thv.'porttv* 
well  fed  ftuugannu  iigtiretf;  iu  branied  yell  ih  wild  confu^ioii  ; the  bund 
eo&ts  and  top- boots,  with  yellow  eoreplctn  *b>'  strike  up  the  uaiioiiaj  hyimv  with  its 
ion*  *un}  $kvk  ■ rousing  rhythm,  >\^.w0  are  in  Buj&v 

A iKtdil  <>f  on  hoard; 3 % Fe^Ui.  FAjvnt  Etjan*  ; > : 

ortUr  not," to  the  trip  fct  hh>,:r  owe  Like  a«J  large  ode**',  Buda-Pestli  has 

expense,  hut  rather  to  pwJli.t  byd.  (hey  beau!  if  g|  bonds,  on  which  ve  need  waste- 
bc^gin  to  rtddle  h»  m one  piece  . "f$%  ;vyhi'd$f ' • When  we  arrive  ih  a straiige 

other,  wit b a truly  •sin-nog  rer/yv  When  ' town  we  do  not  gu  in  • search  of  iho^ 
tin1  water  in  tbv  ihnuiM-  is  h iyh.  ! he  things  w hk*h  it  has  it.  common  with  other 
steadier  nmvcv  in  Both*  Pe<th  by  day-  fumuruolihrs,  Dot  we  look;  fur  those 
•light;  otherwise  the  journey  m prolonged  things  whu  h an:  distinct  .and ' pccuhar. 
until  the  inirUidhd  light  bos  begun  its  inn  We  will  then  take  advaiitage  of  the  beau- 


ov^r  Mpsxcnt^: 


rpotefii  Antlli  the  st&Hy  /sbyv;  fevykdh^f ’ ■ f*M  t*>  visit  the  Natkina} 

and dm-  hnwHenpe  Vikiu  ^way  in  fvhadhw y Theatre,  whore  bu  Flungariafi  Jaiutuagt 
oiiUiww  Wo  arrived  in  the  evening  "Is  M.v*d.-(wJh«;iu  ouhupihly^K*  don’t  an- 
"With  increasing  yM-udin/s^  rim  rows  of  4.1rrsbiml »,  or  the  New  Opera,  whe/h 
gm  LiMps  dialed  >vbe  u^Wr^'  iUtjuvvtJi  ev-  fclriv^'W  horn  {Me-  with  the,  opeira-.luni-ie^ 
ery  monmut  tin*.  noi&  of  thk  )yty-  Irecame  of  oi-lV^y bht  >o  tniler  a : 

Uiore  niuithhv  The  whbub*  sound-  -.  res.r.iiiiranf;  in  the  rotm -yard  m :*•  buosw 

e<l.  Great  c6«mh^Vv?l  )W0$£  t:|V%  pks-.  of 

Wengers,  who  KtoiO  b»»k. v dow?*  tv  KB  Xruv  gjinhuy  with  an  awning.  fVcuI- 

elliiig  buys,  l»n%v>,  00.1  p!o-k:»g^^,  Now  buy  n..i.(lnu(,:  •->  .0>taU?;to^  odors  of  llie 

V- »*  ;o-o  mimIc?'  .*,iu  Uh ch»-i\  « use  is  for ,vv«-  a.r^  here 

pevi^i. i ni- bridge,  :uiU  ho«d  lit  to.  haH  <>f  <»i,  iin-  ^od  i»t  il,e  Uong^ri^n 

the  ' n#wn.  MV...|>  ,»c;or-.  yrowd  : gul ; ;^whwji  U»*.v  A’ho;  pnUiOHriCC 

about  f hvit*  man'air^::WLt>v  fhat .;:' ? ‘ y ■ ■ * .jjjn*. 

i#  in'  stow-  for.  him,  ytrik>N?  uu  ^ 

attitude  worthy,  ai  the  very  ka*L  of  an.  What  is,  ‘then,  a “guhas1/  Meat 
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roasted  in  a peppery  onion  sauce. 

But  what  a stupid  definition  that 
is!  It  is  like  saying  that  an  op- 
era ?>y  Mozart  is  a combination 
of  sounds.  One  tiling,  however, 
is  beyond  dispute — if  there  is  a 
Hungarian  heaven,  “ gulyas n 
is  sore  to  be  eaten  there. 

“G ulyas, ,?r  then,  is  a concoction 
of  onions,  pork,  meats  of  all 
sorts,  and  paprika  (red  Hun- 
garian pepper).  But  who  cun 
praise  in  fitting  language  its  sa- 
vor! ness  ? Who  can  describe 
with  adequate  eloquence  the 
blood  -and  - mairrovV- penetrating 
strength  of  the  paprika,  this 
boasted  national  product  ? Who 
can  praise  sufficiently  the  pun- 
gent  pepper  with  which  the 
'Vgulyas'-  is  seasoned  in  such 
abundant  measure  that  the 
stranger  who  eats  it  feels  .some- 
thing dissolve  inside  of  him? 

Stars  dance  before  bis  eyes,  and 
the  perspiration  breaks  out  upon 
his  brow.  But  this  excessive 
pungency  is  tempered  and  en- 
riched by  the  potatoes  cooked 
into  a mealy  liquid  and  the  lit- 
tle dumplings  known  as  “no- 
kerl«.*?  In  ifcgu)yas,M  as  in 
music,  there  are  infinite  varia- 
tions possible,  but  the  key-note 
is  always  the  paprika.  With 
the  “gtilyflfcs,-  - one  or  more  bot- 
tles of  fiery  Hungarian  wine  are 
drunk.  Ho,  ho!  Hungarian  brother!  majority  of  them  do  not  know  one  note 
Eljen  ' from  another,  but  play  by  ear.  if  not  to 

As  an  accompaniment  to  “gulyas”  arid  say  by  instinct  The  leader  of  the  band 
paprika  belongs  gypsy  music.  One  of  the  plays  the  first  violin,  turning  constantly 
many  bands,  whose  chief  is  a local  celeb-  with  nervous  alertness  to  the  right  and  to 
rity,  installs  itself  in  a corner  of  the  room,  the  left,  and  the  others  simply  accompany 
In  foreign  countries  one  sees  gypsies  of  his  melody  with  all  sorts  of  variations 
questionable  origin.  Often  they  are  Bo-  An  important  role  belongs  in  every  gypsy 
hemians,  or  even  Germans  (in  Hungary  band  to  the  cymbal -player,  who  will i two 
they  arc  called  Schwooh),  who  in  mere-  little  hammers  beats  a kind  of  big  zither, 
tricious  huzzar  costumes  exhibit  them-  According  as  the  leader  with  nervous,  ul- 
selves  to  their  guests.  But  in  Buda-Pesth  most  convulsive  motions  belabors  his  fid- 
such  playing  at  gypsies  would  not  be  die,  the  others  file  away  after  him,  until 
practicable.  Here  the  brown,  brawny  fel-  they  work  themselves  up,  just  as  he  docs, 
lows,  with  their  shrewd,  deep,  dark  eyes,  into  a musical  delirium.  Long-drawn, 
and  their  mustaches,  show  themselves  in  plaintive*  melancholy,  sighing  tunes .. alter- 
all  their  native  picturesqueness.  Their  mite  with  sudden,  unbridled  bursts  of  joy. 
clothes  present  a mixture  of  peculiarly  Like  the  clever  psychologist  that  he  is.  the 
Hungarian  and  European  costumes;  on  leader  of  the  gypsies  instantly  picks  out 
their  heads  they  wear  small  round  hats  some  quiet  patrician  in  the  audience,  to 
with  turned -up  brims.  The  men  play  whom  he  addresses  the  music.  Boldly  he 
without  notes,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  places  himself  in  front  of  him,  sticks  his 
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a time  that  the  gypsies,  when  they  ha** 
earned  rnqney  *nuoglivh&vy  vanished  one 
by.  *>m  1jujsft..ia&  - the  c^om^uiijr  had  lietii 
;•  s^zed  with  M dmim,  ixi  &vj.ne%./:-  Tv>  gsm'rii 
this  -.GC^iVti ti’^sr^jr^'y;  f* n t the 
b^jui  had  hoot  and  keep  tit.w 

V^ber,  playing  with  >;hic.  foot  bare  The 
et>nhsrt;uleil  boot*  were  dung  jmo  Ite 
cellaiy  ami  tmly  summclehed  when  itM 
ihiijce  mid  |oJi;iik*atlmi  were  at  an  end. 
This  imrenkf;.^.  procedure  dues  ma  r\- 
press,  ^rVi^ps;  a high  degree  nf  mmulit 
confidences  brut  pr;.ielieai  and  cdJWtiv*  it 
ik,  Ayh  icii  • is  > a,f ih  r &1  ] , 

nan;  7'w 

iixvt  disturbed  by  Ito 

;ta^e;  mnmww  •*# ilif^ 

p5rermu« ; ;trigfe.t.Js'  apt  to  w&k#  up  Re 'thy 
if iorpjijg '4o:  lutrriqi*  for 

a town  of Xp^u}ativg  beaut^a'p#  p<Mm^ 
fie  charm.  From  whatever  side  one  e*>U~ 
ffctnp] &$g&  the  1 Win  city;  divided  tnU  inti 
Keparatcd  by  the  broad  cumdil  <»f  i-lit 
t>&Mvbe<  i t off P tol ft  a most  delightfnl  spe*; 
If  one  hx»k>  from  tovy^rd 

■'Oku*  n view  is  ^re^e ivied  qf  the  roy^i  ea> 
fie,  ^United  upon  a )u  1 1.  fry ■». 

girdle : boh^,  shined  by  green  Rra*^v 

iv : ■■  -ii  j:-  tti‘^t-:';i^'i#^i?;ty  ■ 

the  ScHw.Hhetrhei;g-v 

vdUi  'v^gum  ;m  An  winkeh  Where  ;*.  rey 
f vtzshmg  spring  Bap#  out  of  a black 
head  sculpiaml  in  the  rocky  y ^lj!y  ■ -fiXvu 
If.  however,  ymx  take  the  irjdhied  rail 
• veaiy  as  far  as  the  plateau,  mu  fui*  frem 
the  jroy  a I CHsika  i fieri  you  wi  11  f run t th tz 
fiddle  almost  into  hie  face,  and  performs  elev.rd.ed .station  see  Festh. -spread  em  like 
first  tearful  tunes,,  which-  make  the  disk  a fun.  with.  its  * j nays,  and  its  uvw  streets, 
en^r  gike  with  a sftrinu*  mtontuess  into  which  during  the  Last,  .twenty  ymn^-Kr  •• 
spake  ; then'  /In*  tpvpw  a«'e«:derabs  the  gcvtAi  evidence  of  r*  niarvelitpis-  'progress 
tempo  uhtU  he  mo'dit-s  the  hhi  tmt*.  which  For  we  have  known  thp  old  Rodh.  with  ii* 
kindle  *a:!i  .Uii  • eitox ieattog  ecstasy  /u  marrow  and  crooked  strem,  sv'indb. /roi^i 
the.  pmm  oil  that  whh  a ha!  | -smut  he  red  an  ■ archil  ecniral  pond  of  hew  wer»-  .mv* 
Jai  v":  he  .grabs  hh  bead.  When  t lu  piay-  thing  but  mjpOMUJJ.  Where  fonmih' 
ing  is  fit  an  end  he  eayk  not  a word,  but  luos.dy  small,  squatty  houses  jostled  each 
pulls  from  bp  big  leather  pursed  bauk-uote  other,  expands  ml\v  1 lie  Festh 
of  considerable  value,  and  spit  ting. oti  tlie  the  Radial  or  AmlrfiSM'  Streer,  with  ibc 
baei: -d’it.  pashs  ilun  the  gypsy's  foreJjead.  G rand  Opera  <u  one  end,  and  with  lone 
Not  so  ijinet  is  thp  «3cond  wjtfSfi  the  whole  rowk  nf  housi^  and  villas,  built  iu  ah 
'’mijuny  Jjjvv  c be*n  Wroughi  into  ecstasy ; lei  fid  4 of  styles,  vxremlihg  all  the  way  m 
then  some  one  {> resent.  O apt  to  tear  a bifl  On*  C>iy.  Fovcst  {StadhrubJchf'H).  Tin- 
qf  a high  denoruinalioi*  b«  two,  give  one  latter  is  a ggip  of  a puldi'o  garden,  wbiOj 
half  to  (he  gyi>sv  and  airk  t|>e  oi.iu»r  half  .howeyf  were  worthy  of  jt.^..  rnodesr 
into  hi^  pocket,  suy^feiid^ih^ ikimly;  v>  hi-p  diutbijftdphs, 

Jjie.  gypsici§  lrAv^  given  thy  ^rq^rpauy  their  fvTtces  ^re 

(ill  of  music  Frnip:HjnUr  a .struggle  for  hoiv  sowi  lofty  apart/; jvr-xit* houses ; .:*treei: 
existence  arises  bet  ween  _ the.  musicians  avr^  nisli  iny  and  uooe  thr  modern  ini 
ami  the  carousers.  It  lias  iiappeiaed  many  pr6ven]»*/its  applicable  in  hu  ge  cities  are 
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ivjuiting  herd.  a wise  ^overrmveoL  con  parliament  Inhkiinjrs.  and  diucdk^,  (one 
ilueteil  dihrifeg  T.tvsi  fr:> ri rti^eti  years  &1:  of  tyiVfely  had -Tio  s<^>i i i^V  noioy  feted 
'most  ^u.imi.v  hr  the.  u*bti  hand  of  Her r ihou  it  ounhied  dmi  by ;mdluL$:  not-  we 
Hus  TU^r5.v  ?J *.»♦>.->  i’Vervthiuu-  possible  U>  been  re  erected*  which  vmrfly  iopor^, 

freight*  if  the  splendor  v(  uiy  rafeut!  Tlu?  the  Imuye  of  Pe&tb  noon  dor  v«fe  burry,  hut 
fulv  e«om'  pifemd*  itself  the  luxury  k is  its  fairest  and  most  imposing  iuidni- 

*•»  b*  .^reat  mei).  as.  fur  mem  - the  broiuh  majesife  Danube,  upon 
nvtU'nv*,  to  the  nr^aHtytrr  Kvswhur,  r ».«  Wither  bosom  Lie  )ar-v  ife&Vily'  indeu 
:Ru#fr ^|u|&  akft  p^Mitt^get : sreimier*/  tiff'  &U 
ow&s  Ife  er^usiftcii'iut,  by  the  great are  the  jinvefe.  During  (Hfr  pKmi&D&de 
stombrhilyc  There  ift&lsn  &•  sua.ue  in'  Urn  ulong  the  ijimr,  in  the  company  of  some 
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eminent  statesman  Deafe,  yytnyU,  Udky.fcv-  highly  ;ornamentoi  Hungarian's 

ef\ fjrbiti  an  artistic  point  of  view,  hsw-  Wnn Jmg  hidtes.  we  cast  a Vianet ' upon 

$ft{£  sisfrfe^tad  to. severe  erkimnp  hrwor-m  km  iuminUu)  l>anuh<\  wii h iic  menu* 

the  ^rettl;  b^i-dmor  c .p  pro  »■•••;  a! toj>vi ber  trip  t&mfe  wiJVn  i?>  the  kaimnmmi.  Vjftj 

_ . U*?;  ^ ^ • •. ^ fKt^ v • Al u ro^s  .of.tltf 

seated  The  oohttarv  i*  trim  of  Um  sfem  dTmf ferny  *unsinj$^  n ine];  .npknm  | win- 
der Uahm  Of  the-  ovbfe  |HWI  Petoii,  >C:h»;»  lim  'Wwy  » »f  wmil  •!>.••  HrT?  Iwnrkd. 
took*  a?  if  he  .wanted  b * mu  uwaV  .from.;  feoy,  and  ucliglk  in  fiviutf.  of  n loch  wo 
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archs  and  persons  who 
V-  have  given  up  ambition 

v,  and  the  struggle  for 

wealth  do  not  prefer 
i Buda-Pesth  as  a resi- 
deuce  to  the  larger  aud 
. noisier  cities.  For  sure- 

jSr^  ly  Buda-Pesth  is  a hos- 

j pitable  place*  At  all 

jEyjjBIJ jfiJjr]  events,  among  the  good 

old  Hungarian  race  lios* 
pitality  is  a chivalrous 
**  ^ virtue,  which  scarcely 

jjf**  anywhere  else  is  prac- 

tised with  the  same 
heartiness  and  vigor ; 
though  here,  as  else- 
where, a part  of  the 
younger  generation  ap- 
T pears  to  be  degenerate, 

• f;  Buda-Pesth  has  also  a 

rS>:>.  p&k*****"'  sufficiency  of  intellectu- 

al life.  We  need  only 
mention  the  fact  that  a 
man  of  genius  and  a 
thoroughly  modern  spir 
it  like  Moritz  Yokai  has 
hi.s  residence  here.  The 
city  has,  moreover,  its 
universities,  academies, 
and  conservatories,  and 
; <r;lr  lies  by  no  means  be 

* 3rond  the  currents  of  the 

World’s  intellectual  in- 
tercourse. The  latter, 
to  he  sure,  are  percepti- 
ble only  in  slight  rip 
pies,  and  the  wearisome 
clamor  and  quarrelling 
of  the  philosophical  and 
literary  cliques  find  so 
far  only  a feeble  echo  in 
the  Hungarian  capital 
The  eminent  works  of 
the  world's  celebrities  are  offered  for  sale; 
people  read  French  novels,  even  the  spi- 
ciest and  most  exaggerated,  written  by 
authors  who  regard  themselves  as  great 
classics,  because  they  find  among  their 
contemporaries,  perhaps,  none  greater 
Ilian  themselves.  One  is,  accordingly, 
not  in  danger  of  intellectual  starvation 
in  Buda-Pesth.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
material  existence  could  not  easily  be 
richer,  more  lavish,  and  fuller  of  enjoy- 
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Ofen,  not  far  from  the  castle,  we  catch 
sight  of  the  very  comfortably  arranged 
bathing  establishment,  where  for  very  lit- 
tle money  we  may  have  a bath  in  water 
welling  forth  warm  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a fig  for  the  so- 
called  civilization ! It  forces  all  the  world 
into  its  own  uniform,  and  robs  the  nations 
of  their  peculiarities.  With  sincere  regret 
we  see  in  Buda-Pesth  cylinder  hats,  dress- 
coats,  and  the  long  trousers,  hiding  the 
shape  of  the  leg  and  destructive  of  all 
poetry,  taking  the  place  of  the  chivalrous 
Hungarian  costume.  What  is  the  reason 
that  the  Magyars  now  appear  only  on 
great  holidays  (as  on  St.  Stephen’s  day) 
in  their  shining  czismen  (cavalry  boots), 
tight-fitting,  richly  braided  breeches,  fly- 
ing fur-trimmed  dolmans,  and  round  kal - 
paks  (hats),  in  which  a plume  gallantly 
points  toward  the  sky?  Why  do  we  not 
see  them  more  frequently  in  this  costume 
on  horseback?  For  they  are  capital  horse- 
men, and  seem  with  their  steeds  to  form 
one  single  creature.  Why  do  they  no 
more  carry  their  curved  swords  at  their 
sides?  If  a Maria  Theresa  were  to  come 
to  Hungary  to-day  she  would,  perhaps, 
find  the  same  chivalrous  spirit,  but  hidden 
away  under  claw-hammer  coats  and  white 
neckties,  as  in  the  blast  audience  of  a first 
night  at  the  opera.  It  would  be  a pity  to 
lose  the  magnificent  figure  of  the  portly, 
broad  - shouldered,  well  - fed  Hungarian, 
whose  round  skull  is  covered  with  thick 
dark  hair,  whose  half-shrewd,  half-chal- 
lenging  eyes,  shaded  by  bushy  brows,  ex- 
press so  much  self-confidence,  who  wears 
above  his  necktie  a narrow  strip  of  beard, 
which  frames  his  yellowish  face,  but 
whose  chief  mark  of  distinction  is  a de- 
fiant mustache,  both  of  whose  ends  (by 
means  of  a kind  of  indestructible  beard 
wax)  have  been  made  stiff  and  pointed, 
so  that  they  stand  out  like  two  bayonets. 
For  such  a Hungarian,  as  he  proudly 
strides  along,  flourishing  his  silver-head- 
ed cane,  is,  in  truth,  a lord  of  creation. 
By  his  genius  for  governing  he  asserts 
his  supremacy  over  all  other  races  resident 
in  Hungary.  Almost  every  Hungarian 
is  an  excellent  orator,  and  as  such  no  less 
fond  of  striking  images  and  similes  quiet- 
ly presented  than  of  that  grand,  kindling 
eloquence  for  which  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage is  peculiarly  well  adapted,  when 
the  audience  feel  their  flesh  creep,  clinch 
their  fists,  and  burst  into  frenzied  shouts 
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of  Eljen!  Are  we  never  more  to  see  those 
bold  election  agents  ride  on  their  smart 
horses  around  the  carriage  of  the  recently 
elected  member  of  Parliament,  who  stands 
up  bareheaded,  bowing  in  all  directions? 
Are  we  henceforth  to  admire  the  Hun- 
garian costume,  with  the  richly  colored, 
braided  burnus , reaching  almost  to  the 
earth,  only  on  the  persons  of  pompous 
janitors?  Why  can  you  not  keep  your 
picturesque  attire,  which  constitutes  the 
charm  of  your  city?  Do  not  lose  your- 
selves in  the  general  European  indistinct- 
ness. We  could  more  easily  put  up  with 
the  loss  of  the  proud  Magyar  who  prompt- 
ly knocked  down  every  one  who  ventured 
ever  so  slightly  to  #step  on  his  toes,  but 
who  with  sweet  quiescence  finds  it  per- 
fectly natural  to  have  his  fellow-men,  of 
the  lower  classes,  sentenced  to  twenty-five 
lashes,  administered  by  a functionary  in 
national  costume  with  a waxed  mus- 
tache. These  five-and- twenty  lashes  have 
played  no  inconsiderable  role  in  the  pop- 
ular education  in  Hungary. 

No  man  is  without  his  foibles,  and  it 
will  therefore  surprise  no  one  to  learn 
that  the  Hungarian  also  has  some.  A 
worthless  minority  of  agitators,  who 
through  gambling  and  carousing  have 
been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  through  vio- 
lence hope  to  get  on  the  top  again,  have 
even  a good  many.  In  the  Hungarian 
women  we  purposely  overlook  any  that 
may  exist,  for,  without  palaver,  the  Hun- 
garian women  are  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world.  They  are  not  languish- 
ing, diaphanous  creatures,  composed  of 
cobwebs  and  the  odor  of  musk,  with  a 
sickly  pallor  or  a hectic  flush  in  their 
cheeks.  No;  erect  and  straight  as  a can- 
dle, hearty  and  vigorous  to  the  core,  the 
rare  pictures  of  good  health  and  abound- 
ing vitality.  They  are  gifted  with  small 
feet,  full  arms,  plump  hands  with  taper- 
ing fingers,  and  wear  long  braids.  The 
sun  has  spread  a reddish-golden  tint 
or  a darker  tone  over  the  complexion. 

The  Hungarian  woman  is  not  a beauty  of 
classical  contour,  nor  does  she  perhaps 
frequently  present  a riddle  to  the  psy- 
chologist, and  ethereal  poets  will  scarcely 
find  a theme  in  her  for  hypersentimental 
reveries.  She  is  rather  the  vigorous  em- 
bodiment of  primeval  womanhood. 

As  her  exterior,  so  her  whole  character 
is  enchantingly  fresh  and  positive.  She 
likes  to  eat  well,  is  fond  of  a drop  of  wine, 
takes  naturally  to  swimming,  dancing, 
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gymnastics,  and  has  not  the  least  objec- 
tion to  being  admired.  Although  not 
specially  inclined  to  sentimental  effusive- 
ness, in  one  sense  of  the  term,  she  may,  in 
moments  of  love  and  passion,  give  a pro- 
foundly stirring  expression  to  her  emo- 
tions; she  may  clothe  her  sentiment  in 
words  of  enrapturing  naivete,  drawn 
from  the  depths  of  the  national  tempera- 
ment, if  it  does  not  find  utterance  in  the 
all -expressive  “jai,”  whispered  in  the 
acme  of  ecstasy,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
effably blissful  glance.  This  is  true  of  the 
so-called  girls  of  the  people  no  less  than 
of  women  of  the  higher  classes,  for  grace 
and  beauty  know  no  difference  between 
high  and  low,  and  often  bestow  upon  a 
poor,  barefooted,  short  - skirted  peasant 
girl  (with  her  face  framed  in  a kerchief 
tied  under  the  chin)  the  same  enchanting 
form,  the  same  graceful  walk,  the  same 
magically  attractive  glance,  as  upon  her 
more  favored  sister. 

Perhaps  it  would  now  be  in  order  to 
visit  the  casino  of  nobles,  and  listen  there 
to  political  conversations,  so  as  to  become 
competent  to  estimate  at  its  worth  the  im- 
portant social  and  national  mission  of  the 
nobility.  Perhaps,  too,  we  ought  to  pay 
our  respects  to  all  the  national  celebrities. 
We  might  also  have  paid  a visit  to  the 
Parliament,  and  heard  ancient  revolution- 
ists accuse  the  Prime  Minister  of  all  sorts 
of  crimes,  which  accusations  the  Prime 
Minister  receives  with  a quiet  chuckle. 
We  preferred,  however,  to  saunter  on  the 
quay,  and  with  delighted  eyes  to  observe 
the  sun-bathed  fruits  and  melons  in  the 
market-place.  The  picturesque,  many- 
colored  confusion  of  buxom  peasant 
girls,  heaps  of  fruit,  fragrant  canteleups, 
bargaining  and  gesticulating  customers, 
formed  a sensuous  symphony  of  colors, 
voices,  and  perfumes  which  was  extreme- 
ly effective.  Our  next  preference  was  to 
take  a stroll  through  Konigsgasse,  and  let 
the  turmoil  of  carriages,  carts,  peddlers, 
barefooted  servant  - girls,  children,  beg- 
gars, loafers,  street  dirt,  small  merchan- 
dise, and  open  omnibuses  driving  to  the 
Stadtwaldcheu  defile  before  us.  These 
omnibuses  were  probably  once  upon  a 
time  fresh  as  to  color,  and  their  leather 
upholstering  uncracked.  It  was  a perfect 
salad  of  men,  horses,  and  conveyances — 
of  persons  and  things  — which  crowded 
upon  our  view.  Particularly  we  observed 
with  pleasure  the  Hungarian  peasant,  with 
his  tall  shiny  top-boots,  his  wide  canvas 


breeches,  short  cloth  jacket,  round  hat, 
and,  of  course,  an  enormous  mustache. 
He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Slo- 
wak,  whose  whole  toilet  consists  of  a 
coarse  canvas  shirt,  and  whose  small  eyes 
and  upturned  nose  form  an  easily  recog- 
nizable contrast  to  the  features  of  the  Hun- 
garian type.  We  take  an  interest,  too,  in 
the  gypsy,  the  expression  of  whose  face 
alternates  between  a sly  appreciation  of 
his  own  advantage  and  well-acted  humil- 
ity. We  watch  the  porters,  often  nude 
to  the  girdle,  whose  language  is  richly 
spiced  with  curses.  Especially  pleased 
we  were  at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  pea- 
sant girl,  with  her  short  bunchy  skirt,  the 
embroidered  bod  ice,  the  silk  kerchief  about 
her  head,  and  a coy  good-nature  in  her 
face.  No  end  of  services  were  offered  us 
by  the  many  peddlers  and  hucksters  and 
other  street  characters  in  shabby,  thread- 
bare, and  ragged  clothes.  And  as  we  hap- 
pen to  be  in  a mood  for  confession,  then 
let  us  just  as  well  add  that  we  are  so  hard- 
ened as  not  even  to  repent  having  fallen 
into  “the  Blue  Cat.”  Yes,  not  to  mince 
matters,  into  “the  Blue  Cat!”  “ The  Blue 
Cat”  is  a low-ceiled,  smoky  place  in  the 
Konigsgasse,  v^here  one  drinks  beer,  and, 
leaning  back  in  his  seat  with  a cigar  be- 
tween his  lips,  gazes  at  a stage  where,  in  a 
German  jargon  (which,  by  our  soul,  we 
did  not  always  understand),  songs  were 
sung  by  ballad-singers,  and  where  Hun- 
garian girls  in  bold  rhythms  performed 
Hungarian  folk-songs,  which,  unhappily, 
we  were  unable  to  translate  into  our  lan- 
guage, but  which,  judging  by  the  rapture, 
the  hullabaloo, the  enthusiastic  Eljen  and 
applause  with  which  they  were  greeted  by 
the  audience,  must  have  been  extremely 
moving.  Youthful  representatives  of  the 
so-called  aristocracy  often  come  in  a state 
of  blissful  intoxication  to  “the  Blue  Cat” 
for  the  purpose  of  making  scandal.  In 
a corner  of  the  room  sit  a couple,  full  of 
an  ardent  desire  to  tell  each  other  some- 
thing which  nobody  else  need  know  any- 
thing about,  touching  the  perennial  theme 
of  love  in  its  introductory  stage. 

In  another  place  we  witnessed  a genu- 
ineHungarian  “czardas,”  which  is  danced 
in  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest  circles,  with 
the  same  passion  and  with  the  same  in- 
ventiveness in  the  sequence  and  accumu- 
lation of  nuances  of  exciting  motion.  For 
a “czardas”  two  young  people  are  re- 
quired— a young  man  and  a girl  of  robust 
physique — and  a gypsy  band.  If  the 
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youth  and  the  maiden  are  in  love  with 
each  other,  the  “ czardas  ” will  be  the  more 
passionate,  attractive,  and  fascinating.  If 
they  are  not  in  love  with  each  other,  but 
dance  only  for  the  sake  of  dancing,  it 
makes  little  difference,  for  the  “czardas” 
is  itself  volcanic  passion  expressed  in 
hops,  leaps,  and  gestures.  The  gypsies 
play  at  first  with  measured  rhythm. 
The  dancers,  who  ought  to  wear  the  Hun- 
garian costume,  stand  vis-a-vis,  with 
their  arms  akimbo,  and  make  short  chas - 
sez  motions  with  their  legs,  while  gaz- 
ing steadily  into  each  other’s  eyes.  So 
far  one  might  call  the  dance  a slightly 
peppered  minuet.  But  soon  the  storm 
breaks  loose.  The  gypsies  change  their 
rhythm.  All  the  instruments  give  a sud- 
den wail,  as  if  quivering  in  the  intervals 
between  electric  shocks;  the  action  of  the 
limbs  becomes  more  rapid,  with  bolder 
chassez  movements.  The  youth  raises 
now  one,  now  the  other  hand  to  his  head, 
dances  toward  the  girl,  who  roguishly 
tries  to  escape  him,  but  again  approaches 
him  and  again  slips  away,  until,  after  a 
great  deal  of  such  playful  teasing,  she  per- 
mits him  to  put  his  arm  about  her  waist 
and  to  swing  her  about  in  a ring.  No- 
thing can  be  more  charming  than  this 
allegro  which  intervenes  between  the  an- 
dante of  the  beginning  and  the  bacchantic 
fury  which  is  to  follow.  The  music  of 
the  gypsies  begins  to  rage,  and  infuses  a 
wild  glow  into  the  excited  blood  of  the 
dancers.  Now  the  legs  fairly  twinkle  as 
they  fly  to  the  right  and  to  the  left;  the 
feet  touch  the  floor,  now  with  the  heel  and 
now  with  the  toe,  the  cheeks  burn,  and 
the  eyes  are  wide  open.  With  the  enrap- 
tured cry  “ Jai!”  the  youth  grabs  his  head 
like  a drunken  man,  while  the  girl,  like  a 
sylph,  skips  before  him.  The  music  fair- 
ly lashas  them;  the  excited  spectators 
burst  into  tremendous  shouts  of  44  Eljen  !” 
until  the  dancers  seize  each  other  by  the 
shoulders  and  spin  about  in  a wild  whirl. 

And  now  to  thee,  thou  small  paradise, 
fair  Margareten  Insel,  last  in  order  of  se- 
quence, but  not  last  in  our  affection! 
From  the  great  quay  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  commodious  steamers  carry  merry 
pleasure-seekers  to  the  large  green  island 
in  the  Danube,  adorned  with  old  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  groves.  Even  if  the  Mar- 
gareten Insel  were  only  as  nature  made  it 
— grass-grown,  wooded , and  cooled  by  soft 
breezes,  having,  moreover,  an  abundance 
of  retired  spots,  where  one  might  pleasant- 


ly kill  the  time  in  sweet  reveries,  or  with 
a dear  friend  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
heart,  while  the  waves  of  the  Danube  mur- 
mured mysteriously  at  our  feet— it  would 
still  be  a delightful  bit  of  earth,  which 
fancy  might  without  effort  populate  with 
figures  in  the  style  of  Watteau.  But,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Archduke  Joseph, 
ingenious  man  has  transformed  the  island 
into  a river-girt  sanatorium,  in  which  a 
large  bathing  establishment  and  a Kur - 
saal  have  been  erected ; and  moreover  a 
tramway  has  been  laid,  which  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  island,  and  hospitable 
pavilions  have  been  built,  which  afford 
pleasant  shelter  to  promenaders.  On  the 
Margareten  Insel  one  sees  the  beautiful 
women  of  Pesth  walking  about,  refreshed 
by  a recent  bath,  in  bright  costumes, 
laughing  and  merry,  listening  to  the 
music.  All  day  long  the  steamers  carry 
passengers  to  and  from  the  city.  In  a 
happy  mood  the  stranger  contemplates 
this  ever-changing  picture. 

With  the  coming  of  evening  the  visit 
to  the  Margareten  Insel  culminates.  The 
restaurants  on  the  island  are  crowded  with 
people.  Under  the  ancient  trees,  whose 
branches,  gently  creak  and  groan  in  the 
evening  breeze,  and  whose  crowns  nod 
with  mysterious  confidence,  heads  of  fami- 
lies,with  their  ever-hungry  progeny,  take 
their  places  at  the  small  tables, which  are 
lighted  with  torches.  A romanticist  may 
take  offence  at  this  desecration  of  the 
poetry  of  the  place  through  prosaic  nour- 
ishment; but  the  people  of  Pesth  are  not 
troubled  with  that  kind  of  sentimentality. 
The  waiters  bring  very  respectable  por- 
tions of  highly  seasoned  food— chicken 
swimming  in  peppered  cream  sauce,  veal 
in  a sauce  of  cream  and  paprika  ( Porkelt ), 
and  finally  the  classical  44  gulyas  ” — all  to 
accompaniment  of  gypsy  music. 

Many  a one  will,  perhaps,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  indulged  in  too 
much  enthusiasm  in  our  description  of 
Buda-Pesth.  Quite  possible.  The  unfa- 
vorable sides  of  this  city  may  have  im- 
pressed others  more  than  they  did  us.  To 
be  sure,  much  that  is  worthy  of  censure 
has  not  escaped  our  attention.  But  then 
it  was  not  our  intention  to  set  up  as  a 
critic ; nor  do  these  cursory  sketches  make 
any  pretense  of  including  the  entire  life 
of  the  city.  Wherever  anything  struck 
our  fancy  we  simply  put  our  photograph- 
ing apparatus  in  order,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a fairly  felicitous  picture. 
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IN  the  masterly  study  which  he  has 
just  published  on  the  religious  state 
of  France,  M.  Taine  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : during  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  a renewal  of  zeal 
and  activity  in  the  clergy,  in  the  reli- 
gious congregations,  and  in  the  flock  of 
the  faithful;  the  ascendency  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  has  increased  within  these  lim- 
ited groups,  while  it  has  diminished  in 
the  popular  masses  of  the  towns  and  of 
the  rural  districts,  which,  by  an  insensible 
and  slow  reaction,  are  in  course  of  be- 
coming once  more  pagan. 

The  conclusions  of  the  eminent  histo- 
rian may  be  accepted  as  being  tempora- 
rily exact,  so  far  as  concerns  the  bulk  of 
the  French  nation ; but  they  leave  out  of 
the  question  the  intellectual  elite  of  the 
young  generations,  the  nucleus  of  high 
culture  wherein  the  directing  ideas  of  the 
future  are  being  elaborated — the  writers, 
the  professors,  the  students,  the  cultivated 
people  in  general  who  take  an  interest 
in  philosophical  speculations.  This  intel- 
lectual elite  is  at  present  passing  through 
a very  curious  crisis  of  thought,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  not  easy  to  discern. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  resume  them,  with 
the  aid  of  some  of  the  books  that  throw 
light  upon  the  workings  of  the  contem- 
porary conscience.  For  the  past  year 
this  subject  of  investigation  has  been  on 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  newspapers 
and  reviews;  and  hardly  a week  passes 
without  bringing  some  new  publications 
wherein  young  philosophers  make  an  ex- 
amination of  their  ideas.  A writer  al- 
ready of  repute,  M.  Edouard  Rod,  has  re- 
cently presented  to  us  a general  exposi- 
tion entitled  44  The  Moral  Ideas  of  the  Pre- 
sent Time”  ( Les  I(Ues  morales  du  Temps 
present),  wherein  he  studies  a state  of 
mind  which  another  writer,  M.  Lasserre, 
calls  4 4 The  Christian  Crisis”  (La  Crise 
chretienne),  and  which  a third  writer, 
M.  Pouilhan,  names  4 4 The  New  Mysti- 
cism” (Le  nouveau  Mysticisme).  All 
these  authors  are  agreed  in  affirming  that 
a period  has  just  closed  with  the  decline 
of  the  principal  influences  which  French 
thought  used  to  obey,  and  that  a new 
period  is  beginning  under  the  empire  of 
other  influences  that  are  still  confused. 
Before  ascertaining  in  what  this  meta- 


morphosis consists,  let  us  first  of  all  call 
to  mind  what  the  French  freethinker 
was  during  the  preceding  phase. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century  the 
French  freethinker  was,  above  all  things, 
Voltairian.  He  had  added  scarcely  any- 
thing to  the  ironical  negations  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  that  matter,  re- 
ligious incredulity  in  the  freethinker  was 
merely  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  revolu- 
tionary instinct,  and  formed  part  of  his 
political  opinions;  he  pursued  with  the 
same  hatred  God,  kings,  and  priests,  be- 
cause these  words  symbolized  the  abhorred 
vestiges  of  the  Old  Regime.  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  French  middle  classes  of  those 
days  finds  its  most  exact  expression  in 
the  songs  of  B6ranger  and  in  the  poems 
of  the  old  age  of  Victor  Hugo.  Mockery 
had  been  the  arm  most  successfully  em- 
ployed by  the  philosophers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  demolishing  faith,  and 
there  remained  in  consequence  a tendency 
to  ridicule  all  who  seriously  accepted  re- 
ligious practices.  How  strong  is  the  sen- 
timent of  ridicule  in  France  is  well  known. 
Human  respect,  in  the  sense  which  the 
catechism  gives  to  this  expression,  is  a 
purely  French  weakness.  The  firmest  be- 
lievers required,  then,  considerable  cour- 
age to  manifest  their  convictions  by  out- 
ward signs  and  to  brave  the  smiles  of  the 
indifferent. 

After  1848,  at  the  close  of  a brief  awaken- 
ing of  religious  idealism,  the  simultane- 
ous progress  of  all  the  sciences  increased 
unbelief,  but  modified  its  nature  in  culti- 
vated persons.  At  that  epoch  the  scien- 
tific spirit  monopolized  the  prime  forces 
of  thought,  and  took  the  place  of  the  lit- 
erary spirit  ; by  a necessary  consequence, 
the  negation  of  religious  ideas  ceased  to 
be  a rhetorical  exercise,  and  assumed  an 
eminently  scientific  and  much  more  seri- 
ous character.  The  discoveries  of  the 
physical  sciences  caused  the  triumph  of 
a purely  mechanical  conception  of  the 
universe;  the  new  impetus  of  the  histori- 
cal and  philological  sciences  seemed  to 
ruin  forever  the  authority  of  legends  and 
ancient  texts.  The  results  of  German  crit- 
icism penetrated  into  France,  and  com- 
pleted the  destructive  work  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  by  changing  the  method 
of  attack.  M.  Renan  adapted  this  new 
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arm  to  the  requirements  of  our  national 
mind,  and  vulgarized  it  by  ridding  it  of 
the  heavy  apparatus  of  German  erudition. 
In  one  of  M.  Renan’s  books,  published 
recently,  but  written  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  “The  Future  of  Science”  (D Ave- 
nir de  la  Science ),  we  are  enabled  to 
grasp  the  new  and  very  sincere  faith  which 
served  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
generation  in  lieu  of  religion — the  faith 
in  science  as  being  susceptible  of  indefi- 
nite progress,  capable  of  satisfying  the  in- 
telligence by  expounding  the  universe  to 
it,  and  of  alone  procuring  the  happiness 
of  men  by  satisfying  all  their  material 
and  moral  needs.  This  faith  animated 
those  who  were  about  to  become  the  mas- 
ters of  French  thought,  M.  Littre  and  M. 
Taine;  it  was  corroborated  by  influences 
from  outside,  and  especially  from  Eng- 
land, with  the  works  of  Spencer  and  of 
Stuart  Mill,  and  with  the  theories  of  Dar- 
win, to  which  France  gave  extreme  con- 
clusions that  the  English  philosopher  had 
not  allowed  himself  to  entertain.  The 
famous  book  of  Draper,  The  Conflicts  of 
Science  and  of  Religion,  would  resume 
exactly  enough  the  state  of  mind  of  intel- 
lectual circles  at  the  end  of  the  second 
empire  and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
republic. 

The  doctrines  of  some  mighty  masters 
and  their  scientific  faith  had  slowly  sunk 
into  the  average  intellects,  in  the  uni- 
versity, in  the  influential  press,  and  in  all 
the  centres  of  ideas.  In  proportion  as 
they  reached  lower  intellectual  strata, 
these  doctriues  lost  the  studious  serenity 
which  they  had  maintained  on  the  heights, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  combined  with 
the  still  vigorous  tradition  of  Voltairian- 
ism, and  with  the  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  clerical  empire,  and  later  to  the  mon- 
archical assemblies  which  essayed  to  re- 
store the  throne  and  the  altar.  When 
the  men  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
this  current  of  thought  arrived  in  power, 
about  1880,  they  neglected  nothing  in  or- 
der to  realize  in  the  republic  the  ideal  of 
their  youth;  they  imposed  the  heaviest 
sacrifices  upon  the  state  for  the  purposes 
of  popular  education,  with  the  conviction 
that  they  were  at  last  going  to  annihilate 
Christianity,  and  convert  the  whole  nation 
to  the  new  religion  of  science.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  within  the  past  six  years 
science  has  become  the  official  religion 
of  the  French  government.  The  adver- 
saries of  this  government  have  refused  to 


see  in  its  policy  anything  but  a system  of 
absurd  vexations;  this,  however,  is  a too 
depreciatory  view  to  take  of  an  effort 
which  originated  in  serious  convictions, 
at  any  rate  amongst  the  adepts  of  the 
new  faith;  history  will  doubtless  assimi- 
late their  vain  attempt  to  that  of  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  the  honest  and  blind  phi- 
losopher who  tried  to  check  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity. 

Thus,  in  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  1880,  the  religious  sentiment  seemed 
to  have  rqpeived  a mortal  stroke.  Outside 
of  the  group  of  militant  Catholics,  and 
they  were  in  a very  small  minority  in  the 
professions  wherein  is  formed  the  thought 
that  directs  the  public  mind,  everything 
seemed  to  have  conspired  against  this  sen- 
timent— the  official  action  of  the  legal 
power,  the  old  Voltairianism  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  the  scientific  disdain  of  the 
studious,  the  coarse  naturalism  of  the 
literary  men.  We  might  well  have  sup- 
posed that  the  generation  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  this  decisive  test  would  be  defi- 
nitely emancipated  from  all  religious  pre- 
occupation.  It  is  precisely  the  contrary 
which  has  come  to  pass. 

While  all  the  conscious  forces  of  the 
intelligence  were  working  to  destroy  the 
religious  want  in  young  souls,  historical 
circumstances  were  conspiring  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  unconsciously  pre- 
paring those  souls  for  an  irresistible  re- 
nascence of  the  eternal  want. 

The  French  children  who  were  born 
just  before  1870  grew  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  patriotic  mourning  and  amidst 
the  discouragement  of  defeat.  National 
life,  such  as  it  became  reconstituted  after 
that  terrible  shock,  revealed  to  them  on 
all  sides  nothing  but  abortive  hopes, 
paltry  struggles  of  interest,  and  a society 
without  any  other  hierarchy  but  that  of 
money,  and  without  other  principle  or 
ideal  than  the  pursuit  of  material  enjoy- 
ment. Literature,  which  is  the  dominant 
passion  in  most  young  minds  when  col- 
lege days  are  over,  reflected  those  same 
tendencies;  it  was  dejected  or  vile,  and 
distressed  the  heart  by  its  artistic  dry- 
ness, or  disgusted  it  by  its  trivial  realism. 
Science  itself,  that  science  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  had  been  the  princi- 
pal nourishment  of  free  minds,  and  the 
only  lofty  aspiration  of  the  new  govern- 
ing classes,  began  to  appear  to  many  what 
it  is  in  reality,  namely,  a means  and  not 
an  end ; its  prestige  declined,  and  its  in- 
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fallibility  was  questioned.  Then  there 
happened,  what  always  happens  at  all 
epochs  of  great  expansion  of  knowledge: 
at  the  first  moment  this  irradiation  of 
light  seems  to  brighten  the  whole  horizon, 
and  man  believes  himself  to  be  freed  for- 
ever from  the  gloom  wherein  he  was  feel- 
ing his  way  darkly;  but  soon  the  impa- 
tient spirits  spring  further  forward,  be- 
yond the  luminous  zone;  the  magnified 
horizon  retires  before  their  eyes,  and  the 
gloom  grows  there  once  more,  thicker 
than  ever.  Above  all,  it  was  <|lear  from 
too  evident  social  symptoms  that  if  science 
can  satisfy  some  very  distinguished  minds, 
it  can  do  nothing  to  moralize  and  disci- 
pline societies;  criminal  statistics  loudly 
proclaimed  this  inefficacy. 

Finally  it  was  perceived  that  scientific 
criticism,  conducted  with  all  liberty  and 
sincerity,  had  insensibly  produced  effects 
very  different  from  those  which  its  official 
protectors  expected.  It  had  acted  like  a 
too  powerful  mine,  which  blows  up  the 
miner’s  rampart  at  the  same  time  as  the 
enemy’s  columns.  For  a hundred  years 
after  the  destruction  of  the  religious  and 
political  dogmas  of  the  past,  France  had 
lived  as  best  she  could  on  some  few  fra- 
gile dogmas,  which  had  in  their  turn  been 
consecrated  by  a naive  superstition;  these 
dogmas  were  the  principles  of  1789— the 
almightiness  of  reason,  the  efficacy  of 
absolute  liberty,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people— in  a word,  the  whole  credo  of  the 
Revolution.  In  truth,  the  champions  of 
the  past  had  not  ceased  to  attack  the 
principles  that  took  the  place  of  their 
own  ; but  these  old-fashioned  attacks 
merely  fortified  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
the  new  gospel.  In  order  to  shake  that 
faith,  it  was  necessary  that  human  reason, 
proclaimed  infallible,  should  turn  its  arms 
against  itself ; the  fortress  would  have  to 
be  dismantled  by  those  whose  mission  it 
was  to  defend  it.  And  that  is  what  hap- 
pened. Scientific  criticism,  after  having 
ruined  old  dogmatism,  finally  took  it  into 
its  head  that  it  was  its  business  to  verify 
afresh,  and  when  once  started  upon  this 
path,  it  made  as  short  work  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary legend  as  of  the  monarchical  one, 
and  showed  itself  as  pitiless  for  the  rights 
of  man  as  it  had  been  for  the  rights  of 
God.  The  restrictions  of  theologians  as 
to  the  liberty  and  the  native  goodness  of 
the  human  creature  have  been  confirmed 
and  soon  surpassed  by  the  decisions  of 
independent  science.  M.  Taine  was  the 


first  to  take  charge  of  the  grand  liquida- 
tion. This  redoubtable  thinking  machine 
was  sufficient  to  pulverize  the  whole  frail 
edifice  that  had  been  laboriously  built  up 
within  a century;  and  as  this  man,  this 
thinking  machine,  M.  Taine,  is  venerable 
by  reason  of  his  austere  love  of  truth,  as 
his  honest  and  mighty  genius  is  justly 
the  pride  of  our  race  and  of  our  time,  his 
action  upon  contemporary  intellects  has 
had  incalculable  effects.  The  breach 
which  he  opened  has  been  widened  by 
many  others.  At  the  present  time,  for 
independent  and  reflective  minds,  the  new 
dogmatism  is  still  more  difficult  to  accept 
than  the  old;  and  this  latter  destruction 
having  made  a clean  sweep  of  all  certain 
notions,  these  mii^ds  have  sunk  into  ab- 
solute emptiness. 

All  these  causes  combined  sufficiently 
explain  the  nihilism  and  pessimism  which 
invaded  the  souls  of  the  young  during  the 
past  ten  years.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  politicians,  after  having  shaped 
society  to  their  mind,  were  celebrating 
the  definite  emancipation  of  man  by  sci- 
ence and  the  conquests  of  the  Revolution, 
all  the  philosophical  and  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  young  generations  manifest- 
ed gloomy  despair.  They  replied  to  the 
official  apotheoses  by  a unanimous  con- 
fession of  impotence,  scepticism,  and  pre- 
mature lassitude.  Clear-sighted  boys 
analyzed  life  with  vigor  and  a precision 
unknown  to  their  predecessors;  having 
analyzed  it,  they  found  it  bad;  they 
turned  away  from  life  with  fear  and  hor- 
ror. We  are  now  witnessing  this  singu- 
lar phenomenon:  while  our  material  civ- 
ilization is  multiplying  its  prodigies,  and 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  man  all  the 
forces  of  nature,  while  that  civilization 
is  increasing  tenfold  the  intensity  of  life 
in  a society  where  life  offers  enjoyments 
only  to  the  leisured  and  cultured  class- 
es, behold  we  hear  sounding  on  the  peaks 
of  intelligence  a great  cry  of  discourage- 
ment: “Beware  of  deceitful  nature,  fear 
life,  emancipate  yourself  from  life!” 

This  cry  was  uttered  first  by  the  mas- 
ters of  contemporary  thought,  a Schopen- 
hauer, a Taine,  a Tolstoi;  below  them 
thousands  of  humbler  voices  repeat  it  in 
chorus.  According  to  each  one  s turn  of 
mind,  the  new  philosophy  assumed  shades 
different  in  appearance — Buddhist  nirva- 
na, atheistic  nihilism,  mystic  asceticism; 
but  all  these  theories  proceed  from  the 
same  sentiment,  and  all  these  doctrines 
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may  be  reduced  to  the  same  formula. 
“ Let  us  depreciate  life,  let  us  escape  from 
its  snares. 19  Rationalists,  sceptics,  atheists, 
the  minds  that  are  most  emancipated  from 
religious  beliefs,  return  by  a different  route 
to  the  state  of  thought  of  an  Indian  yogui, 
of  an  Egyptian  anchorite  of  the  second 
century,  or  of  a scholastic  monk  of  the 
eleventh  century,  with  the  only  difference 
that  they  do  not  make  the  demon  inter- 
vene. They  denounce  in  the  same  terms 
as  of  old  the  pitfalls  of  nature,  of  the 
flesh,  and  of  life.  And  as  the  most  terri- 
ble of  these  pitfalls  is  love,  and  as  love  is 
the  creator  and  the  triumphal  sign  of  life, 
it  is  love  that  the  monks  of  science  at- 
tack with  most  obstinacy,  tearing  from  it 
the  amiable  veil  with -which  humanity 
has  been  pleased  to  adorn  it,  and  leaving 
it  only  its  animal  character;  they  lay  bare 
its  original  unclean  ness  and  proclaim  its 
dupery.  If  we  look  closely  into  the  mat- 
ter we  can  see  that  this  philosophical  con- 
spiracy against  love  is  gaining  ground 
every  day,  even  in  frivolous  and  gallant 
Paris ; we  find  the  traces  of  it  in  French 
imaginative  literature,  and  in  the  bitter 
irony  of  the  emancipated  stage. 

I have  mentioned  the  name  of  Tolstoi*. 
He  is  incontestably  the  writer  who  has 
had  most  influence  upon  the  moral  ten- 
dencies of  the  young  generation.  All  the 
young  people  whom  you  question  on  this 
subject  make  the  same  answer.  I need 
not  once  more  dwell  upon  the  analysis 
of  Tolstoi’s  ideas;  they  are  as  well  known 
in  America  as  they  are  in  France.  The 
Russian  author  has  had  the  same  rapid 
fortune  all  over  the  world,  because  he 
came  at  a psychological  moment.  When 
I undertook  to  translate  and  make  known 
his  works  in  France,  I did  not  anticipate 
that  they  would  be  appreciated  outside 
the  limits  of  a small  literary  circle.  All 
the  experts  told  me  that  the  Latin  genius 
would  prove  refractory  to  the  conceptions 
of  this  Slav.  They  were  reckoning  with- 
out taking  into  account  a phenomenon 
which  has  become  more  and  more  apparent 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  which  will 
characterize  in  history  the  curious  epoch 
in  which  we  are  living.  In  the  cultivated 
classes  the  ethnic  differences  are  becom- 
ing effaced ; the  particular  genius  of  each 
race  loses  every  day  somewhat  of  its  indi- 
vidual physiognomy,  and  gives  place  to 
a universal  genius  which  is  sensibly  the 
same  for  all  intelligences  within  the  civ- 
ilized world.  This  result  is  due  to  our 
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modern  cosmopolitanism,  to  the  facility 
of  relations,  and  to  the  general  eman- 
cipation of  minds.  The  uniformity  of 
modern  dress  is  merely  the  exterior  sign 
of  the  uniformity  that  is  being  created  in 
minds.  The  world  already  experienced 
one  of  these  periods  of  fusion  in  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era.  In  spite  of  the  di- 
versity of  races  and  idioms  iu  the  Roman 
Empire,  superior  thought  lived  on  the 
same  stock  of  ideas  at  Rome,  at  Antioch, 
at  Alexandria,  and  at  Salonica,  from  the 
Gauls  to  the  Euphrates.  Rome  in  cre- 
ating political  unity  had  amalgamated 
minds.  In  our  own  times  unity  of  civ- 
ilization is  accomplishing  the  same  work 
with  still  greater  force  and  rapidity.  This 
work  will  doubtless  be  completed  in  the 
next  century.  It  is  visible  that  a myste- 
rious band  is  equalizing  the  ground  for 
some  great  building,  the  foundations  of 
which  will  then  become  discernible.  At 
the  present  moment  all  that  we  can  see 
is  a sad  pile  of  ruins,  from  which  the  new 
spirit  is  with  difficulty  emerging.  The 
thought  of  Count  Tolstoi  will  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  stimulants  of  this 
new  spirit. 

He  was,  indeed,  well  prepared  to  catch 
the  ear  of  his  contemporaries  who  could 
write  in  his  religious  confession : “I  have 
lived  in  this  world  fifty-five  years.  With 
the  exception  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  childhood,  I lived  for  thirty-five  years 
a nihilist  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term; 
not  a socialist  and  a revolutionist  accord- 
ing to  the  perverted  sense  that  usage  has 
given  to  the  word,  but  nihilist — that  is  to 
say,  empty  of  all  faith”  Having  con- 
ceived a horror  of  this  emptiness,  Tolstoi 
sought  to  fill  it  up.  Throughout  his  great 
novels  and  philosophical  works  we  can 
now  follow  and  measure  the  evolution  of 
this  magnificent  thought,  just  as  we  can 
follow  in  the  firmament  the  parabola  of  a 
brilliant  meteor.  During  the  past  forty 
years  it  has  been  reflected  in  the  succes- 
sive souls  of  a character  which  under 
different  names  is  one  and  the  same. 
Each  of  these  souls  fixes  a moment  of 
the  evolution.  In  the  author’s  first  youth, 
016nine,  in  the  Cossacks,  has  a taste  for 
life,  and  feels  the  joy  of  it;  he  proclaims 
life  to  be  good  in  its  simplest  and  most 
natural  manifestations.  Later,  the  heroes 
of  War  and  Peace  and  of  Anna  Karenine 
steal  away  from  this  seduction  of  life,  and 
rise  above  it,  in  order  the  better  to  exam- 
ine it  and  seek  its  hidden  meaning.  Nev- 
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ertheless,  they  still  accept  life,  admire  the 
mystery  of  it,  and  comprehend  it  in  all 
its  aspects,  with  its  necessary  complexity. 
Little  by  little  we  see  dawn  in  L6vine — 
the  character  in  which  Tolstoi  has  most 
completely  incarnated  himself — a lurking 
distrust  of  life.  And  in  proportion  as 
this  personage  is  transformed  in  later 
works,  such  as  the  Popular  Tales , The 
Death  of  Ivan  Ilitch , etc.,  he  no  longer 
admits  the  multiple  and  luxuriant  forms 
of  life,  but  tries  to  limit  it,  and  recognizes 
the  legitimacy  of  it  only  in  the  humblest 
creatures,  in  the  primary  beings,  like  the 
Russian  peasant.  Finally,  the  Sonate  & 
Kreutzer  shows  him  entirely  disgusted 
with  life,  and  pronouncing  against  it  an 
absolute  condemnation.  He  would  like 
to  smother  life,  and  dry  it  up  in  its  well- 
spring,  which  is  love.  He  no  longer  tol- 
erates the  realities  of  life,  but  takes  refuge 
in  an  abstract  ideal. 

Contemporary  youth  has  found  its  im- 
age in  this  blurred  mirror.  Certainly  we 
should  find  very  few  young  Frenchmen 
disposed  to  follow  Tolstoi  in  the  exaggera- 
tions of  his  old  age,  and  to  the  extreme  con- 
clusions of  his  ruthless  logic.  But  most 
young  Frenchmen  applaud  his  vigorous 
sarcasms  against  the  falsehoods  of  civili- 
zation and  against  the  roguery  of  human 
reason ; and  most  of  them  feel,  as  he  does, 
the  need  of  discovering  outside  of  them- 
selves some  reason  to  live,  and  with  the 
greatest  readiness  they  countersign  that 
page  of  his  confessions  where  Tolstoi  has 
spoken  for  all  of  them : “I  lost  faith  early 
in  life.  I lived  for  a while,  like  all  the 
world,  on  the  vanities  of  life.  I practised 
literature,  and,  like  the  others,  I taught  that 
which  I did  not  know.  Then  the  Sphinx 
set  to  pursuing  me,  crueler  than  ever. 
‘Guess  my  riddle,  or  I will  devour  you.’ 
Human  science  explained  nothing  to  me. 
To  my  eternal  question — the  only  question 
of  importance— ‘ Why  do  I live?’ science 
replied  by  teaching  me  other  things  of 
which  I take  no  heed.  With  science  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  join  the 
time-honored  chorus  of  the  sages,  Sol- 
omon, Socrates,  Qakya-Mouni,  and  Scho- 
penhauer, and  repeat  after  them,  Life 
is  an  absurd  evil.  At  last  I had  the  idea 
of  seeing  how  the  immense  majority  of 
men  live,  those  men  who  do  not,  as  we 
of  the  self-styled  superior  classes,  give 
themselves  up  to  the  speculations  of 
thought,  but  toil  and  suffer,  and  are  yet 
tranquil  and  well-informed  as  to  the  aim 


of  life.  I understood  that  we  must  live 
like  this  multitude,  and  return  to  its  simple 
faith.  But  my  reason  could  not  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  corrupt  teaching  which 
the  church  imparts  to  the  simple,  and  then 
I set  about  studying  this  teaching  more 
closely,  and  separating  the  elements  of 
superstition  from  the  elements  of  truth.” 

I have  quoted  this  passage  because  it 
defines  as  exactly  as  possible  the  state  of 
soul  of  those  who  are  called  neo-chris- 
tians.  The  appellation  is  a bad  one,  hav- 
ing been  created  without  reflection  for  the 
requirements  of  journalism;  however,  we 
cannot  but  be  content  with  it,  seeing  that 
it  has  now  been  sanctioned  by  common 
usage.  Let  us  examine  in  detail  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  this  state  of  soul,  such  as 
has  existed  in  France  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  is  a sympa- 
thetic curiosity  for  religious  questions  and 
for  that  whole  order  of  ideas  which  the 
elder  generations  set  aside  with  contempt 
as  old  wives’  tales.  In  the  new  laws  re- 
vealed by  the  sciences  of  mind  and  of  na- 
ture, the  young  French  thinkers  are  dis- 
posed to  look  for  that  which  can  confirm 
the  ancient  intuitions  of  theology,  and  to 
continue  under  other  names  the  traditions 
wherein  the  wisdom  of  the  past  has  been 
concentrated.  It  is  not  long  since  it  would 
have  raised  a smile  in  the  French  high 
schools  if  anybody  had  invoked  the  au- 
thority of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  in  order 
to  corroborate  a fact  of  experimental 
psychology.  Nowadays  such  compari- 
sons are  welcomed,  and  make  men  reflect. 
The  movement  in  this  direction  grows 
stronger  in  proportion  with  the  reaction 
against  the  philosophic  ideas  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  professors  who  are 
most  eagerly  listened  to  are  those  who,  like 
MM.  Bruneti&re  and  Faguet,  battle  with  a 
sort  of  irritation  against  the  spirit  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  not  unfrequently 
go  back  to  Christian  sources  in  order  to 
support  their  independent  conclusions. 

These  tendencies  have  changed  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  students  in  all  the 
French  high  schools.  The  majority,  who 
have  no  fixed  beliefs,  show  a quite  new 
toleration  and  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
openly  Catholic  minority.  These  latter 
no  longer  need  courage  in  order  to  affirm 
their  faith  and  to  practise  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  a characteristic  reaction,  it  is  the 
antiquated  sarcasms  of  Voltairianism  that 
are  nowadays  received  with  smiles  and 
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shrugging  of  the  shoulders ; disrespectful 
attacks  upon  religion  irritate  the  young 
Frenchmen  of  the  present  day  as  some- 
thing old-fashioned,  and  as  an  evidence  of 
bad  taste  and  weak-mindedness.  It  is  a 
considerable  sign  in  France  when  ridicule 
changes  its  object,  and  passes  from  one 
camp  to  the  other.  The  humor  of  opposi- 
tion natural  to  youth  has  some  share  in 
this  change  of  attitude.  When  the  govern- 
ment was  clerical,  the  young  men  thought 
it  their  bounden  duty  to  be  sacrilegious; 
since  the  government  has  taken  to  ill- 
treating  the  Church,  the  young  men  have 
conceived  a liking  for  the  victim. 

We  must  also  take  into  account  the  re- 
ligious side  of  that  sentiment  which  now 
for  some  time  past  has  taken  the  first 
place  in  hearts  and  minds;  I mean  social- 
ism. Here,  again,  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  novelists,  together  with  the  great 
current  of  pity  which  they  have  brought 
into  literature,  has  played  a preponder- 
ating role.  The  “religion  of  human  suf- 
fering” has  made  numerous  adepts;  for 
want  of  a more  definite  faith  many  hearts 
have  sought  refuge  there.  Men’s  minds 
were  thus  prepared  to  be  beset  by  that 
social  question  which  historical  circum- 
stances were  about  to  bring  to  the  front, 
and  which  at  the  present  moment  takes 
precedence  over  all  other  problems  in 
Europe.  French  young  men  are,  for  the 
most  part,  indifferent  and  sceptical  in  po- 
litical matters.  The  passions  which  in- 
flamed their  predecessors  do  not  touch 
them ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  al- 
most all  socialists,  if  we  understand  by 
that  word  a sympathy,  more  or  less  rea- 
soned and  more  or  less  active,  for  the 
actual  efforts  of  the  working  classes. 
This  infatuation  has  indeed  become  so 
general  in  France  that  it  would  be  aston- 
ishing if  we  did  not  find  the  young  men 
in  the  vanguard.  The  claims  of  the 
working  classes  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  individualist  principles  of  the 
revolutionary  and  philosophical  catechism. 
Modern  history  goes  to  the  institutions 
of  the  past  to  look  for  the  type  by  which 
it  tends  to  reorganize  itself.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  our  young  observers  are 
struck  by  so  unexpected  a reaction,  and 
they  are  none  the  less  struck  when  they, 
see  the  Church  returning  to  the  primitive 
evangelical  tradition,  and  taking  its  share 
of  direction  in  the  movement  that  is  car- 
rying nations  with  it.  The  bold  initia- 
tive of  the  prelates  of  England  and 


America — of  Cardinals  Gibbons,  Ireland, 
and  Manning — gave  the  signal.  The  pas- 
tors and  some  groups  of  parishioners  in 
the  continental  churches  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France  followed,  timid- 
ly at  first,  and  then  with  increasing  reso- 
lution. Finally  Rome  spoke,  and  the 
last  encyclic  of  Leo  XIII.  showed  clearly 
towards  which  side  its  sympathies  would 
henceforward  incline.  This  very  remark- 
able evolution  is  contributing  to  bring 
together  in  one  common  aspiration  the 
believers  and  the  freethinkers,  whose 
only  resolve  is  the  good  of  the  people. 
The  adhesion  of  the  French  clergy  to  the 
republican  regime  has  done  away  with 
the  last  prejudices  that  remained.  This 
adhesion  is  confirmed  every  day  by  new 
instances,  and  the  clergy  is  thus  resuming 
its  place  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  whereas 
formerly  it  seemed  to  have  shut  itself  up 
outside  of  that  life.  The  sectarians  and 
the  old  politicians  look  with  alarm  upon 
this  change  of  attitude,  but  the  young 
patriots  applaud  so  desirable  a reconcili- 
ation. 

In  literature  these  new-comers  declare 
themselves  disgusted  with  naturalism  aud 
scandalized  by  dilettanteism.  They  re- 
quire their  writers  to  have  seriousness  and 
moral  inspiration.  They  have  a marked 
taste  for  what  is  nowadays  cal  led  “symbol- 
ism,” that  is  to  say,  a form  of  art  which, 
although  painting  reality,  is  constantly 
bringing  reality  once  more  into  commu- 
nication with  the  mystery  of  the  universe. 
And  as  the  models  of  this  kind  have  been 
given  by  the  mystic  authors  of  the  great 
epochs  of  faith,  we  see  unbelieving  men 
of  letters  who  read  with  delight  and  praise 
above  all  things  the  Imitation  of  Christ 
and  the  writings  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi 
and  Saint  Francois  de  Sales. 

Does  this  mean  that  these  thirsters  after 
spiritual  life  justify  literally  the  appella- 
tion of  neo-christians  which  has  been  given 
to  them?  Not  at  all,  if  we  attach  to  the 
term  any  idea  of  a formal  return  to  or- 
thodoxy. Their  reason  still  revolts  too 
strongly  against  the  rigidity  of  dogma. 
The  religion  of  science  in  which  they 
have  grown  up  retains  the  strongest  hold 
upon  their  intelligence;  and  in  spite  of 
the  deceptions  which  I have  mentioned, 
they  cannot  make  up  their  mind  to  abjure 
it.  As  long  as  they  cannot  see  the  possi- 
bility of  fully  conciliating  their  scientific 
conception  of  the  universe  and  of  man 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  they  will 
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repudiate  the  latter.  They  make  desper- 
ate efforts  to  invent  a religious  and  a mor- 
al ideal  on  the  margin  of  the  traditional 
doctrine.  Extreme  and  unbalanced  minds 
seek  this  ideal  in  spiritism ; others  wait 
patiently,  with  the  hope  that  dogma  will 
become  transformed,  and  lend  itself  to  the 
interpretations  of  science;  the  majority 
let  themselves  be  rocked  in  the  lap  of  a 
vague  mysticism.  They  flutter  around 
faith  like  iron  filings  around  a magnet, 
secretly  attracted  by  it,  and  yet  not  strong- 
ly enough  to  adhere  firmly  to  it. 

If  proofs  are  needed  of  the  very  general 
movement  which  I am  attempting  to  char- 
acterize, all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  open 
the  books  of  the  observers  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  this  study.  These  ob- 
servers are  not  open  to  suspicions,  for  they 
all  remain  intrenched  in  their  indepen- 
dent positions  outside  of  the  pale  of  re- 
vealed religion,  but  nevertheless  they  are 
unanimous  in  affirming  the  Violence  of 
the  new  current.  M.  Rod,  in  his  Moral 
Ideas  of  the  Present  Time , reduces  all 
these  ideas  to  a curve,  which  he  makes 
out  to  start  from  M.  Renan  and  the  “neg- 
ative minds,”  and  to  end  in  the  “ positive 
minds,”  such  as  Tolstoi  and  his  French 
interpreters.  He  concludes  as  follows: 
“ No  great  clear-sightedness  is  required  in 
order  to  perceive  that  this  positive  cur- 
rent has  gained  in  volume  and  force  by 
as  much  as  the  negative  current  has  lost. 
It  began  feebly  ; ten  years  ago  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  those  sagacious 
people  who  prefer  to  read  the  future  rath- 
er than  the  present  predicted,  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  the  approach  of  a 
new  era  in  which  humanity  would  throw 
away  its  two  old  crutches,  morality  and  re- 
ligion,and  would  ad  vance  with  a light  step 
in  the  path  of  free  thought  beneath  the 
sunshine  of  science.  And,  behold,  facts 
are  now  giving  the  lie  most  flagrantly  to 
these  augurs.  Many  ideas  and  beliefs 
which  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
fallen  definitively  into  disfavor  and  almost 
into  ridicule  are  resuming  their  old  place, 
so  that  the  cult  of  the  ideal,  formerly  ban- 
ished as  absurd,  is  coming  to  life  again  in 
new  forms,  and  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day  are  beginning  once  more  to 
celebrate  morality  and  religion  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  the  young  men  of 
1848  showed  in  celebrating  science  and 
freethinlcing.” 

M.  Pouilhan,  a philosopher  of  the  posi- 
tivist school,  brings  us  identical  testimony 


in  his  Netv  Mysticism.  He  qualifies  in 
severe  terms  the  period  whence  we  are 
issuing.  “Intellectual  and  Moral  An- 
archy,” such  is  the  title  of  the  chapter 
which  he  devotes  to  the  subject.  He 
shows  that  this  anarchy  ought  to  engen- 
der a reaction,  and  that  the  reaction  is 
already  commencing.  “At  the  present 
time,”  he  writes,  “we  are  witnessing  the 
formation  of  a new  spirit — I mean  a new 
general  way  of  considering  man  and  the 
uui verse — a logical  ensemble  of  ideas,  be- 
liefs,and  sentiments;  and  this  spirit, which 
is  still  far  from  having  its  definitive  form, 
seems  destined  to  differ  notably  from  the 
spirit  that  preceded  it,  and  even,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  be  directly  opposed  to  it 
in  certain  respects ....  The  scientific  spirit, 
the  religious  spirit,  pity  for  suffering,  the 
sentiment  of  justice,  social  mysticism,  the 
attraction  of  mysterious  facts  which  we 
begin  to  see  developing,  a gentle  need  of 
universal  harmony— such  are  the  princi- 
pal elements  out  of  which  the  new  spirit 
is  composed.” 

The  most  instructive  testimony  for  us 
is  that  of  M.  Lasserre,  the  author  of  The 
Christian  Crisis.  M.  Lasserre  is  a young 
student,  and  he  attempts  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  his  comrades.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  his  book  he  is  careful  to 
take  up  his  position  as  a resolute  free- 
thinker, and  he  insists  upon  his  unbelief 
with  the  somewhat  boastful  warmth  of 
his  years.  This  point  being  established, 
he  proceeds  to  draw  up  a merciless  act  of 
accusation  against  all  the  political,  social, 
and  philosophical  ideas  of  the  revolu- 
tionary cycle.  A Hundred  Years'  Dream 
is  the  title  under  which  he  judges  and 
condemns  the  intellectual  inheritance  of 
the  Revolution.  We  should  need  to 
quote  every  page  of  the  book  in  order  to 
show  the  bitterness  of  this  criticism  and 
the  complete  rupture  between  the  young 
men  of  to-day  and  the  liberalism  of  the 
preceding  generations.  “A  fermenta- 
tion, regrettable  according  to  some,  but 
none  the  less  incontestable,  is  taking 
place  in  the  majority  of  thinking  heads. 
We  have  arrived  at  the  expiration  of  a 
lease.  The  intellectual  edifice  in  which 
we  have  been  living  for  the  past  forty 
years  no  longer  pleases  us.  The  solu- 
tions that  used  to  satisfy  now  disgust  us, 
and  those  which  once  filled  us  with  en- 
thusiasm are  withering  before  our  eyes. 
This  movement,  real  and  profound  as  I 
believe,  is  destined  perhaps  to  seriously 
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transform  our  conception  of  the  uni-  Indeed,  the  expression  of  their  astonish- 


verse,  but  the  meaning  and  the  future  of 
which  we  cannot  venture  to  predict  with- 
out laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  thoughtlessness.  I do  not  pretend 
that  faith  is  to  be  the  last  word  of  a crisis 
which  is  only  just  beginning.  I cannot 
say.  Any  affirmation  on  this  score  would 
be  premature.  The  best  thing  that  we 
can  do  is  to  seek  without  prejudice  what 
germs  and  what  possibilities  of  true 
Christianity  are  really  hidden  in  the 
moral  growth  that  we  are  witnessing. 
But  I know  well  that  this  crisis  has  only 
two  possible  issues,  Christianity  and  pa- 
ganism, to  use  a term  which  we  shall 
need  to  explain.  . . . During  the  past  four- 
teen centuries  there  has  not  been  ex- 
pressed in  Europe  a single  idea  that  can 
be  comprehended  and  appreciated  with- 
out taking  into  account  its  relation  with 
the  Gospel.  . . . Science  will  not  be,  as 
some  have  maintained,  the  supreme  form 
and  the  total  and  definitive  manifestation 
of  the  religious  sentiment.  The  kind  of 
scientific  faith  whose  glorious  confession 
M.  Renan  formulated  forty  years  ago  is 
now  approaching  its  decline.  Certainly 
science  is  not  losing  courage.  Science 
has  not  come  to  a standstill;  it  works 
with  the  mighty  regularity  of  a public 
service;  but  it  no  longer  recruits  enthu- 
siastic partisans  outside  of  the  circle  of 
its  adepts;  it  has  ceased  to  speak  to  men’s 
hearts,  and  it  will  soon  speak  no  longer 
to  their  imaginations. ...  The  present  cri- 
sis is  merely  the  very  simple  protestation 
of  young  and  healthy  consciences  against 
the  artificial  regime  which  the  last- 
comei^s  of  the  preceding  generation  ar- 
dently advocate,  although  they  affect  an 
indifferent  air.  These  young  consciences 
feel  something  living  and  palpitating 
within  them  that  bursts  the  bonds  of 
science  in  which  men  have  sought  to  im- 
prison them  entirely.” 

I might  multiply  these  quotations,  and 
borrow  others  from  works  of  a similar 
nature  which  appear  every  week,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  rapid  metamorphosis  of  the 
young  generations.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  demonstration  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  record  the  counterpart  of  these  ap- 
peals to  the  future,  and  to  note  the  cries 
of  terror  that  may  be  heard  in  the  crum- 
bling edifice.  The  writers  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  the  revolutionary 
and  anti-religious  programme  utter  bitter 
lamentations,  and  predict  the  end  of  time. 
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ment  is  sometimes  as  comic  as  the  horror 
of  a hen  who  has  hatched  ducklings. 

Doubtless  these  subterranean  slippings 
of  the  French  soil  can  with  difficulty  be 
perceived  by  foreigners.  Indeed,  if  for- 
eigners content  themselves  with  listening 
to  the  rumors  of  Paris  and  taking  a su- 
perficial view  of  France,  if  they  derive 
their  information  from  the  artificial  liter- 
ature of  the  boulevard,  from  the  noisy  re- 
hashes of  the  newspapers,  and  from  the 
antiquated  speeches  of  the  politicians, 
they  may  well  believe  that  nothing  has 
changed.  But  if  they  would  take  the 
trouble  to  live  with  the  professors  and  the 
students,  to  read  serious  publications,  to 
follow  the  lectures  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
sit  on  the  benches  of  the  schools  of  law 
and  of  medicine,  they  would  at  once  dis- 
cern the  silent  labor  that  is  going  on  with- 
in the  brain  of  the  nation,  in  the  intellect- 
ual centre  whence  the  influences  of  the 
future  will  start. 

To  resume  my  essay,  I would  say  that 
the  young  men  of  independent  and  culti- 
vated thought  are  still  for  the  most  part 
refractory  to  any  positive  religion,  but 
their  prejudices  against  the  religious  idea 
have  disappeared,  and  they  sometimes 
even  go  to  the  point  of  declared  sympa- 
thy. The  sense  of  the  eternal  mystery 
has  returned  to  their  souls.  That  which 
most  strongly  dominates  these  young  in- 
tellects is  the  instinct  of  the  relation  be- 
tween things  and  the  deep  roots  that  the 
real  has  in  the  invisible,  in  other  words, 
the  sentiment  of  solidarity  between  men, 
the  need  of  being  associated  in  that  uni- 
versal human  vibration  which  is  the  latent 
electricity  of  the  moral  world.  In  the 
new  generations  we  notice  the  reappear- 
ance of  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
the  French  race,  namely,  the  collective 
and  fraternal  soul— democracy,  as  it  is 
called  nowadays — of  the  old  Celtic  and 
Gaulish  stock,  the  soul  of  the  forests  and 
the  mists,  early  oppressed  by  the  hard 
Roman  discipline,  by  the  limiting  and  hi- 
erarchic spirit  of  these  Latins  who  came 
from  a country  of  rocks  and  clear  skies. 

The  local  genius  recovered  courage  when 
the  Germans  came,  and  found  food  appro- 
priate to  its  temperament  in  the  gospel  of 
the  fishers  of  Galilee.  Since  then  the  soil 
of  France  has  been  the  field  of  a perpet- 
ual battle  between  the  two  tendencies. 

The  Roman  spirit  triumphed  in  the  exte- 
rior organization  fcf  French  society,  fash- 
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ioned  the  civil  administration  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical organization,  and  inspired  the 
great  constructors  of  France,  Philippe  le 
Bel,  Louis  XI.,  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV., 
Napoleon.  'But  below  them  the  anterior 
soul  revealed  its  persistency  by  the  most 
opposite  manifestations,  such  as  the  com- 
munes, the  crusades,  the  monastic  orders, 
and  the  revolutionists  of  all  creeds.  It 
produced  indifferently  a Peter  the  Hermit, 
a Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  a Mirabeau,  or 
a Saint-Simon  and  his  disciples.  This  soul 
is  once  more  cropping  out.  Everything 
announces  the  rising  of  the  old  sap.  Ev- 
erything is  changing.  Politicians,  phi- 
losophers, writers,  poets — all  the  domina- 
tions which  have  been  accepted  for  a 
century  past  are  shaken  in  their  founda- 
tions; the  new-comers  escape  from  their 
grasp. 

What  will  come  of  this  gestation?  I 
have  here  undertaken  an  objective  study 
of  the  present  moment;  I will  not  incur 
the  ridicule  of  venturing  upon  prophecy. 
Some  believe  that  the  neo-christians,  as 
they  are  called  with  derision  rather  than 
with  exactness,  will  simply  become  once 
more  ordinary  Christians,  and  return  to 
the  fold  of  the  Church  unconditionally. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  full  and 
complete  reconciliation  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  mutual  concessions  and 
by  the  abandonment  or  the  transforma- 
tion of  such  dogmas  as  are  most  disturb- 
ing for  the  scientific  mind.  The  dream- 
ers and  the  enthusiasts  hope  for  a com- 
plement of  Messianic  revelation,  and 
await  the  divine  message  which  will 
answer  the  new  wants  of  the  human 
conscience.  For  my  part,  I am  very 
much  struck  by  an  idea  which  I have 
come  across  in  M.  Boutmy’s  excellent 
work  on  the  religious  state  of  America. 
According  to  the  learned  professor,  the 
North  American  is  more  and  more  in- 
different to  disputes  about  dogma,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  demands  of  religion 
more  and  more  moral  nourishment  and 
social  discipline.  M.  Boutmy  attributes 
these  effects  to  the  intensity  of  the  strug- 
gle for  life  in  a very  young,  very  labori- 
ous, and  very  individualistic  society.  The 
individual  has  all  the  more  need  of  spir- 
itual support  in  proportion  as  he  feels 
himself  more  isolated  in  the  battle  of 
life,  while  he  has  the  less  leisure  for 
theological  subtleties  as  all  his  faculties 
are  absorbed  in  this  battle.  French 
democracy  is  evidently  tending  to  model 


itself  on  the  conditions  of  American  life; 
the  same  causes  will  perhaps  produce  the 
same  effects;  the  coming  generations  of 
France,  less  tormented  by  the  scholastic 
genius,  will  pay  little  heed  to  what  there 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  a dogma,  and 
will  not  look  at  the  shape  of  the  vase 
which  will  pour  out  for  them  the  indis- 
pensable moral  remedy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effective  results 
of  the  neo  Christian  crisis,  they  will  re- 
quire a long  time  to  come  to  a head ; and 
when  the  religious  idea  has  conquered 
the  cultivated  classes,  it  will  have  to  re- 
conquer by  a slow  process  of  infiltration 
the  people  at  large,  whom  M.  Taine  has 
shown  us  returning  to  paganism.  Popu- 
lar beliefs  have  persisted  obstinately  be- 
neath the  unbelief  of  higher  spheres,  and 
yielded  only  gradually  to  the  preaching 
of  incredulity.  They  will  be  bom  again 
with  the  same  slowness,  as  a consequence 
of  preaching  in  the  opposite  sense.  But 
once  more  I must  confine  myself  to  ob- 
servation, and  not  allow  myself  to  in- 
dulge in  predictions  as  to  the  future. 
We  are  in  presence  of  a nebula  which  is 
forming  and  wandering  in  the  celestial 
space.  The  Creator  alone  knows  the 
hour  and  the  place  which  he  has  marked 
for  the  condensation  of  this  nebula  into 
a star,  and  for  giving  it  the  solidity  and 
brightness  of  an  organized  world. 

However  imperfect  and  vague  the  neb 
ula  may  be,  men  of  good  will  prefer  it 
to  the  gloom  from  which  we  are  issuing. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  search  after 
the  ideal  is  a great  sign  of  the  raising  up 
of  France,  where  everything  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking  into  gross  realism,  both 
characters  and  minds,  both  public  mo- 
rality and  the  intellectual  productions. 
Those  who  have  been  the  artisans  of  the 
present  movement  have  the  right  to 
think  that  they  have  not  lost  their  day’s 
work ; and  since  the  writer  of  these 
pages  has  been  often  mocked  for  the 
modest  part  which  he  has  taken  in  the 
movement,  may  he  be  here  allowed  to 
claim  openly  his  share.  He  believes  to- 
day that  he  has  rendered  his  country  a 
service  in  making  knovm  this  renovation 
of  the  French  conscience  to  the  reflective 
minds  of  the  New  World,  to  the  many 
friends  of  France  who,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  are  watching  with 
sympathetic  interest  everything  that  can 
maintain  and  increase  moral  force  in  the 
fatherland  of  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau. 
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A LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION. 
/Farce. 

BY  WILLIAM  DBAN  HOWELLS. 


I. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  ROBERTS. 

Mrs.  Roberts , looking  in  upon  her  hus- 
band from  the  door  of  the  library  in  their 
apartment  at  Hotel  Reltingham : “ Well, 
you’ve  got  rid  of  him,  Edward.” 

Roberts:  “Yes,  at  last,  thank  Heaven  I” 
He  continues  writing  at  his  table,  with- 
out looking  up,  as  he  answers  his  wife. 
44  But  I thought  he  never  would  go,  at 
one  time.  He  isn’t  a bad  kind  of  fellow, 
for  an  Englishman,  and  if  I hadn’t  been 
so  busy  with  this  paper,  I shouldn’t  have 
minded  his  staying.  Of  course  he  was 
nationally  English,  but  personally  he  was 
rather  nice.  Still  it  was  a terrible  in- 
terruption, just  at  this  moment.” 

^ Mrs . Roberts:  “Whydidp’t  you  hint 
to  him,  somehow,  to  go  away  ?” 

Roberts:  44  Well,  I couldn’t  do  that,  you 
know.  I really  liked  him.  He  was  so 
very  amiable.” 

Mrs . Roberts:  44  Oh,  his  beiug  amiable 
is  no  excuse.  You’re  amiable  yourself, 
Eld  ward  — too  amiable,  if  anything.  I 
don’t  call  it  amiable  to  take  up  almost  a 
full  hour  of  your  precious  time.  I should 
think  any  one  who  came  in  and  saw  how 
busy  you  were,  now,  would  go  away  if  he 
had  a heart  of  stone.  No,  I can’t  believe 
he  was  truly  amiable;  and  I must  really 
do  something  to  protect  you  from  these 
constant  in  terruptions.  How  do  you  think 
I’d  better  do  it?” 

Roberts , writing:  44 Do  what?” 

Mrs . Roberts,  sinking  into  a chair,  and 
folding  her  hands  in  her  lap:  “Protect 
you  from  these  interruptions.” 

Roberts , writing:  44  Protect  whot ” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  44  You,  Edward.  My 
heart  bleeds  for  you,  to  see  you  so  driven 
with  your  work,  and  then  people  coming 
in  and  sitting  down,  and  talking  to  you. 
I must  stop  it.” 

Roberts,  writing:  “Oh,  yes.  Stop  what?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  44  These  perfectly  killing 
interruptions.  I should  think  you  would 
go  crazy.” 

Roberts,  writing:  “Who?” 

Mrs . Roberts:  “Why  you,  you  poor 
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thing.  I think  it’s  worse  than  cruelty  to 
animals.” 

Roberts,  writing:  44  Worse  than  cruelty 
to  animals.  Worse — Why  what  non- 
sense is  this  you’ve  made  me  write,  Ag- 
nes?” He  looks  up  at  her  in  a daze. 
“What  do  you  want,  Agnes?  And  do 
state  it  succinctly,  my  dear!” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Why,  I didn’t  know 
but  you’d  asked  him  to  stay  to  lunch.” 

Roberts,  writing  again:  “No;  I didn’t 
really  feel  that  I could  give  the  time.  I 
should  have  liked  to  do  so,  and  I suppose  it 
was  rather  shabby  not  to.  It  was  the  least 
he  could  have  expected.”  He  continues 
writing.  “But  I’ve  done  the  next  best 
thing.  I’ve  given  him  a letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Uncle  Philip,  and  he  will  glut 
him  with  ail  kinds  of  hospitality  when  he 
gets  to  New  York.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Yes.”  After  a mo- 
ment. “Do  you  think  it  was  quite  right, 
Edward?” 

Roberts,  looking  up:  44 Right?  What 
right?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  44 To  put  him  off  on  your 
uncle,  if  you  didn’t  like  him  yourself  ?” 

Roberts:  “ But  I did  like  him.  I liked 
him  as  well  as  it’s  possible  to  like  any 
Englishman,  on  short  notice.  You  have 
to  know  an  Englishman  several  days  be- 
fore you’re  sure  you  like  him;  but  this 
one  was  really  very  pleasant,  and  I told 
Uncle  Philip  he  would  probably  find  him 
so,  unless  I was  greatly  deceived.  But 
now,  Agues,  you  must  really  let  me  go 
on—” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  44 Surely,  Edward,  you 
didn’t  put  that  into  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion?” 

Roberts,  laughing:  44  That  I would 
have  to  leave  open  for  him  to  read? 
Well,  I’m  not  quite  so  bad  as  that , Ag- 
nes. I wrote  a letter  to  Uncle  Philip,  to 
go  through  the  post,  and  I told  him  that 
as  soon  as  he  got  through  the  crust  of  a 
rather  insular  manner,  and  a most  un- 
accountable enthusiasm  for  Americans, 

I’d  no  doubt  he’d  find  my  Englishman 
charming.  You  couldn’t  suppose  I’d  put 
all  that  in  a letter  of  introduction?” 
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Mrs.  Roberts:  “Of  course  not.  But 
you  know  you  are  so  absent-minded,  my 
dear,  and  I couldn’t  help  being  a little 
afraid—” 

Roberts:  “Your  fears, come  too  late, 
my  dear.  The  Englishman  is  gone,  and 
both  the  letters  with  him.  Now  you 
must  let  me  finish  this — ” 

Mrs . Roberts,  rising  to  her  feet  in 
amazement : “ Both  the  letters  with  him?” 

Roberts:  “Yes:  I knew  he  would  pass 
the  letter-box  on  the  corner,  and  I asked 
him  to  drop  Uncle  Philip’s  letter  in  it.” 

Mrs . Roberts:  “Wasn’t  that  rather 
peculiar,  Edward?” 

Roberts,  with  vexation  : “ Peculiar  ? 
No!  What  was  peculiar  about  it?” 

The  Voices , in  the  anteroom,  without, 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Campbell: — 

He:  “In  the  library?  Well,  we’ll 
just  push  right  in  on  them.” 

She : “ And  Mrs.  Roberts  is  there  too?” 

Roberts:  “Oh,  good  heavens!  Go 
out,  Agnes,  and  stop  them!  Take  them 
into  the  parlor  a moment,  do,  till  I get 
this — ” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “You  know  I can’t  do 
that,  Edward!”  To  Mrs.  Campbell,  at 
the  door:  “Ah!  Come  in,  Amy!  I’m 
so  glad  to  see  you.”  The  ladies  kiss,  and 
Campbell  follows  his  wife  in. 


II. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CAMPBELL;  THE  ROBERTSES. 


Campbell : “ And  so  is  Roberts ; but  he 
doesn’t  look  it.  Hope  I don’t  interrupt 
you,  Roberts,  as  people  say  when  they 
know  they  do.” 

Roberts,  who  has  pushed  away  his 
writing,  and  risen  to  greet  the  intruders 
with  forced  gayety:  “How  do  you  do, 
Amy?  No ; I was  just  getting  to  the  end 
of  my  morning’s  work,  Willis.” 

Campbell:  “ Well,  it ’ll  do  you  good  to 
break  off  before  you  reach  the  very  tip, 
then.  Keep  you  from  having  that  tired 
feeling,  you  know.  What  you  need  is 
a little  dynamite  to  blast  you  out  of 
your  chair,  here,  every  morning  at  half 
past  twelve.  If  you  keep  on  writing 
close  up  to  lunch,  you’ll  spoil  your  diges- 
tion.” 

Roberts:  “Well,  I sha’n’t  this  morn- 
ing. I’ve  had  an  Englishman  here  for 
the  last  hour,  and  I feel  as  if  I could  di- 
gest almost  anything.” 

Mrs . Campbell:  “Why,  it  must  have 
been  your  Englishman,  then,  whom  we 
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met  at  the  corner,  as  we  came  here! 
There,  Willis!  I told  you  it  was  an  Eng- 
lishman !” 

Campbell:  “I  couldn’t  believe  it:  he 
was  so  confoundedly  agreeable,  and  he 
had  so  much  of  that  English  brogue, 
when  he  spoke,  that  I thought  he  must 
be  a New-Yorker.” 

Mrs . Roberts:  “ Why,  how  came  he  to 
talk  with  you?” 

Campbell:  “Well,  he  was  hanging 
round  a telegraph  pole,  trying  to  post  a 
letter  in  the  fire-alarm  box.  He  said  he'd 
been  asked  to  post  it  by  a gentleman  who 
had  told  him  there  was  a letter-box  at  the 
first  corner,  and  the  fire-alarm  looked 
like  it.  I had  to  take  him  by  the  elbow, 
and  steer  him  across  the  street  to  the 
green  box  on  the  lamp  post.  He  didn’t 
seem  to  like  the  way  it  opened  its  mouth 
at  the  top  like  a dying  frog,  but  he  risked 
his  letter  in  it,  anyway.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “ There,  Edward !” 

Campbell : “ Hello ! Where  does  Rob- 
erts come  in?”  Mrs.  Roberts  maintains  a 
reproachful  silence,  and  Campbell  turns 
to  Roberts:.  “Look  here,  Roberts,  what 
have  you  been  doing?  It  wasn’t  you  who 
gave  that  poor  young  Englishman  that 
letter  to  post?” 

Roberts,  trying  to  put  a bold  face  upon 
it:  “Nonsense!  Certainly  I did.  I had 
given  him  a letter  of  introduction  to 
Uncle  Philip — he  thinks  he  may  go  on  to 
New  York  to-night,  by  the  boat— and  I 
asked  him  to  post  the  letter  I wrote  to  ad- 
vise Uncle  Philip  of  his  coming.  That’s 
all.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Of  course  it  was  all 
right.  But  it  seemed  a little  odd  when 
Edward  first  told  me.” 

Campbell:  “Did  you  make  your  uncle 
the  usual  little  confidences  about  the  in- 
trod  ucee,  in  your  letter  of  advice?” 

Roberts : “I  told  him  I knew  lie  would 
like  him  after  he  had  got  through  his 
insular  manner.” 

Campbell:  “And  then  you  got  him  to 
post  the  letter!  Well,  it  was  something 
like  seething  the  kid  in  its  mother’s  milk, 
Agnes.” 

Mrs . Campbell:  “What  a disgusting 
idea!  Mr.  Roberts,  don’t  mind  him  1 He 
isn’t  worth  it.  His  one  idea  is  to  tease.” 

Roberts : “ I see  what  you  mean,  Camp- 
bell. But  of  course  he  couldn’t  know 
what  was  in  it,  and  it  seemed  very  simple 
and  natural  to  get  him  to  drop  it  in  the 
box.” 
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Campbell : “It  was  simple,  and  it  was 
very  natural.  A less  absent-minded  man’s 
wife  might  have  told  him  it  wasn’t  exact- 
ly delicate,  even  if  the  fellow  couldn’t 
have  known  what  was  in  it.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ And  in  you  it  would 
have  been  indelicate;  but  with  Mr.  Rob- 
erts it’s  a very  different  thing.” 

Campbell:  “Oh  yes;  I know!  Ab- 
sent-mindedness. Well,  Roberts,  you’ll 
get  yourself  into  an  awful  mess  with  your 
absent-mindedness  some  day.  How  do 
you  know  he  didn’t  know  what  was  in 
the  letter  to  your  uncle?” 

Roberts , with  some  scorn : “Why,  sim- 
ply because  I sealed  it  before  I gave  it  to 
him.” 


Campbell:  “And  did  you  seal  the  let- 
ter of  introduction?” 

Roberts : “Of  course  not !” 

Campbell:  “Oh,  you  didn’t  ! Then 
how  do  you  know  that  you  didn’t  seal 
up  the  letter  of  introduction,  and  give 
him  the  letter  of  advice  to  carry  with 
him?” 

Roberts : “Because  I know  I didn’t.” 

Campbell : Oh,  that's  no  reason ! Now 
be  careful.  Would  you  swear  you  didn’t? 
Suppose  you  were  on  the  witness  stand !” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ No,  don’t  suppose  it, 
Mr.  Roberts.  Don’t  suppose  anything  of 
the  kind.” 

Campbell,  without  regarding  her : ‘ ‘ This 
sort  of  thing  is  done  every  day.  People 
are  always  getting  letters  mixed,  and 
shuffling  them  into  the  wrong  envelopes. 
Amy  did  something  of  the  kind  herself 
down  at  the  Shore,  last  summer,  and 
nearly  broke  off  the  engagement  between 
young  Welling  and  Miss  Green  way.  And 
if  she  hadn’t  been  the  most  sensible  kind 
of  a girl,  Amy  would  have  done  it,  too. 
And  as  it  was,  I had  to  do  some  of  the 
tallest  lying  this  side  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
Perfect  sequoias— made  our  place,  down 
there,  look  like  the  Yosemite  Park,  when 
those  fables  began  to  tower  up.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , faltering:  “It’s  true, 
Agnes.  I told  you  about  it,  you  remem- 
ber.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Yes,  I know.  But 
that  doesn’t  prove  that  Edward—” 

Campbell:  “Oh,  doesn’t  it!  If  Amy, 
who  has  her  few  wits  always  about  her, 
could  do  such  a thing,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  Roberts,  whose  multitudinous  mind 
is  always  off  somewhere  else  when  it’s 
wanted,  would  do  it  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
Think  how  absent-minded  he  is!  Re- 
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member  how  he  got  aboard  the  sleeping- 
car  that  night,  and  went  prying  round  in 
all  the  berths  to  find  you?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Don’t  be  offensive, 
Willis!” 

Campbell : “ I’m  simply  veracious  ! 
And  then  think  how  he  left  his  watch 
in  his  room,  and  thought  poor  old  Bemis 
was  a garroter  that  had  taken  it  from 
him,  and  ran  after  him  on  the  Common, 
and  grabbed  Bemis ’s  watch  from  him, 
and  nearly  killed  him.  And  then  his 
going  to  meet  a cook  that  he’d  never 
seen  at  the  Albany  depot,  and  getting  into 
that  scrape  with  Mrs.  Mcllheny.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “That  was  my  fault, 
Willis.  I sent  him;  and  I ought  to  have 
remembered  that  he’d  never  seen  the 
cook.” 

Campbell:  “Oh!  And  what  ought 
Roberts  to  have  remembered?  I tell  you, 
he’s  put  that  Englishman’s  letter  of  in- 
troduction into  the  sealed  envelope,  and 
the  letter  of  advice  into  the  open  one,  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a doubt.” 

Roberts , with  rising  alarm:  “Oh, 
pshaw!  You  know  you  don’t  think  so, 
Willis.” 

Campbell:  “Think  so?  I know  it! 
Where  was  he  sitting?” 

Roberts:  “Where  you  are  now.” 

Campbell : “ In  this  chair?  When  you 
wrote  the  letters,  which  did  you  finish 
first?” 

Roberts:  “The  letter  of  introduction, 

I think.” 

Campbell:  “You  think!  Hecan’teven 
remember  that!  Well,  can  you  remem- 
ber which  you  gave  him  first?” 

Roberts:  “No,  I can’t;  but  it  must  have 
been  the  letter  of  introduc— ” 

Campbell:  “Did  you  put  both  letters 
in  their  envelopes  before  you  gave  them 
to  him,  or  did  you  hand  him  first  one  and 
then  the  other?” 

Roberts:  “I’m  sure  I can’t  say!  But 
my  impression  is — ” 

Campbell , waving  his  conjecture  scorn- 
fully aside:  “Agnes,  you  see  how  thor- 
oughly mixed  up  he  is.” 

Mrs . Campbell : “Yes,  and  you’ve  mix- 
ed him  up.  I declare — ” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “ Yes,  Willis.” 

Campbell:  “Oh,  very  well,  then!  If 
I’ve  mixed  him  up,  I’ll  let  him  uumix 
himself.  Then  he  can’t  complain.  If 
he  didn’t  blunder  with  the  letters,  I sup- 
pose my  merely  asking  him  won’t  create 
the  fact.  I didn’t  make  him  do  it.” 
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Mrs.  Campbell : 44  And  he  didn’t  do  it.” 

Campbell : 44  He  ought  to  know.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “And  you  do  know, 
don’t  you,  Edward?” 

Roberts  : 44  Why,  of  course.  But  any- 
thing’s possible.  And  now  that  Willis 
has  suggested  it,  why,  I can’t  take  my 
oath—” 

Campbell,  to  the  ladies : 4 4 You  see !” 

Roberts:  44 What— what  can  I do, 
Willis?  The  mere  supposition  of  such  a 
thing — ” 

Campbell:  44  Oh,  I don’t  know.  Go 
after  the  Englishman,  I suppose,  and  try 
to  run  him  down  before  he  reads  your 
letter  of  advice.”  He  bursts  into  a loud, 
unfeeling  laugh,  while  Roberts  begins  to 
walk  the  floor  in  agitation.  4 4 Can  you 
recall  any  of  the  expressions  you  used? 
Perhaps  they  weren’t  so  bad.” 

Roberts,  pausing  and  rubbing  his  fore- 
head: 44 1 think  I can.  I told  Uncle  Phil 
not  to  mind  his  insular  manner;  that  he 
was  necessarily  offensive  as  an  English- 
man ; but  that  he  seemed  to  have  a great 
many  good  qualities,  and  was  quite 
American  in  some  of  his  feelings  and 
ideas,  and  had  an  enthusiasm  for  us  wor- 
thy of  a better  cause.  I said  I had  only 
met  him  once,  but  I had  no  doubt  he 
would  prove  worthy  of  any  kindness  that 
was  shown  him.” 

Campbell : 44  Patronizing  and  insulting 
to  the  last  degree!  Well,,  you’ve  done 
it,  Roberts !” 

Roberts : 44 1 know— I see ! But  I didn’t 
mean  to  be  offensive.  The  fact  is,  I wrote 
very  hastily;  I wanted  to  get  rid  of  him; 
my  mind  was  half  on  my  article,  here — ” 

Campbell:  “And  it  was  in  the  same 
divided  condition  when  you  put  the  let- 
ters into  their  envelopes ! What  could 
you  expect  ?” 

Roberts:  44  Look  here,  Willis!  Couldn’t 
you — ” 

Campbell:  “Oh,  no!  Thisisn’t a thi ug 
that  I can  interfere  in.  If  it  were  a case 
for  ground-and-lof ty  lying,  you  might  call 
me  in;  but  where  it’s  principally  tact 
that’s  needed,  I’d  better  leave  it  to  you, 
my  dear  fellow.”  He  claps  Roberts  on 
the  shoulder,  and  breaks  down  in  another 
laugh. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  44  Now  look  here,  Wil- 
lis! This  is  perfectly  outrageous.  You 
haven’t  the  slightest  proof  in  the  world 
that  Mr.  Roberts  has  mixed  the  letters, 
and  it’s  just  your  wicked  teasing  that 
makes  you  say  he  has.  If  you  have  any 


feeling  at  all,  you  will  stop.  I think  it’s 
gone  beyond  a joke.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “And  I do,  too,  Amy. 
Of  course  I think  Edward  was  wrong  to 
send  the  man  to  his  uncle  just  to  get  rid 
of  him ; but  that’s  no  reason  Willis  should 
torment  him  so.” 

Roberts:  “No,  no!  There’s  only  too 
great  reason  to  suppose  he’s  right.  Good 
heavens!  What  shall  I do  about  it  ?” 

Campbell:  44  Well,  if  I might  venture 
a little  suggestion  without  being  de- 
nounced as  a heartless  reprobate—” 

Roberts:  “I  haven’t  denounced  you, 
Willis!” 

Campbell:  44  My  wife  and  sister  have 
in  your  interest,  and  just  when  I had 
thought  how  to  help  you  out.” 

Mrs.  Roberts : 44  Oh,  how,  Willis  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Tell  it,  instantly, 
Willis!” 

Campbell : 44  You’d  better  look  him  up 
at  his  hotel,  and  pretend  you  thought  you 
gave  the  wrong  address  on  the  letter  to 
your  uncle.” 

Roberts:  “That’s  all  very  well,  but  I 
don’t  know  where  he’s  stopping.” 

Campbell : 44  W ell,  that  does  rather  cut 
the  ground  from  under  us.”  A ring  at 
the  door  is  heard.  44  Ah,  there  he  is  now, 
coming  back  to  have  it  out  with  Roberts. 
He’s  read  that  letter  of  advice,  and  he 
wants  to  know  what  it  means.  We  must 
go,  Roberts.  I’m  sorry  to  leave  you  in 
this  fix,  but—” 

III. 

BELLA;  THE  CAMPBELLS;  THE  R0BERT8E8. 

Bella,  the  maid,  coming  in  with  a card 
for  Roberts:  4 4 The  elevator  boy  brought 
it  up.  The  gentleman  is  waiting  below, 
sir.” 

Roberts,  glancing  at  the  card : 4 4 Merci- 
ful powers!  Willis  is  right!  It  is  the 
man  himself !” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  44 Oh,  Edward,  what  do 
you  suppose  he  wants?  But  don’t  be 
alarmed,  dearest ! I don’t  agree  with 
Willis  in  his  pessimistic  views.  I know 
you  can  easily  explain  it.” 

Campbell:  44  Oh,  can  he?  Well, I think 
I'll  just  wait,  then,  and  hear  his  explana- 
tion.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  44 Willis!  You  must 
advise  him  what  to  do.  You  must  invent 
some  plan.” 

Campbell:  44  Thank  you ! I don’t  deny 
that  I'm  pretty  ingenious,  and  all  that; 
but  what  you  want  here  is  the  invention 
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of  a Thomas  A.  Edison.  Nothing  short 
of  it  will  ever  get  Roberts  out  of  this 
scrape.” 

Roberts , trying  to  pluck  up  courage: 
44  But  I deny  that  there  is  any  scrape. 
The  whole  affair  is  purely  hypothetical. 
There's  nothing  in  the  world  to  prove 
that  I’ve  mixed  up  the  letters,  and  I deny 
that  I did.  The  man  has  simply  come 
back  because  he’s  forgotten  something,  or 
wishes  to  make  some  little  inquiry,  or — ” 

Campbell:  “Then  why  don’t  you  have 
him  up  at  once,  instead  of  letting  him 
cool  his  heels  down  there  in  your  front 
hall?  Have  him  up!  It's  uncivil  to  keep 
him  waiting.” 

Mrs.  Roberts : 4 4 No,  no.  ” To  the  maid : 
“Stop,  Bella!  No,  Willis;  we  must  pro- 
vide for  contingencies.  I think  Edward 
is  perfectly  right,  and  I know  he  didn’t 
mix  the  letters  up;  but  oughtn’t  we  to 
guard  against  any  chance,  Willis?” 

Campbell:  44 1 should  say  you  ought. 
And  you'd  better  ring  for  a policeman  to 
do  it.  He’s  an  awfully  athletic-looking 
fellow.  Those  Englishmen  often  are.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Then,  Bella,  you  must 
tell  the  boy  to  say  that  Mr.  Roberts  has 
just  gone  out;  and  that  Mrs.  Roberts  is 
very  sorry — ” 

Roberts:  44  No,  Agnes,  that  won’t  do, 
my  dear.  I can’t  allow  that.  If  I’ve 
done  this  thing,  I must  face  the  conse- 
quences.” 

Mrs.  Roberts : 44  Yes,  that’s  what  I say. 
We  must  provide  for  contingencies.” 

Campbell : “ He  may  want  to  fight  you, 
Roberts,  like  Mcllheny,  you  know,  when 
you  asked  his  wife  whether  she  was  a 
cook.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : 44  Everything  depends 
upon  what  kind  of  humor  he’s  in,  of 
course.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  44 Of  course.  If  lie's 
very — boisterous,  you  mustn’t  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  him ; but  if  lie’s  pleasant, 
or  if  he’s  merely  cold,  or  hurt,  in  his  man- 
ner, why,  I suppose  you  must  ask  him  to 
lunch.  And  Willis  and  Amy  can  stay, 
and  help  make  it  go  off.  ” 

Campbell:  “Oh,  thank  you,  Agnes! 
The  Roberts  family  seems  to  have  a gift 
for  patronizing  offensiveness  ; I don't 
mind  it  myself,  but  if  I was  an  English- 
man that  Roberts  had  told  to  his  face 
that  he  was  nationally  detestable-—” 

Roberts:  “Told  to  his  face?'’ 

Campbell  : 44  It’s  the  same  thing  — it 
would  take  a good  deal  more  than  lunch 


to  pacify  me.  I should  want  dinner . and 
not  merely  a family  dinner,  a snap-shot, 
accidental  thing,  but  a regular  formal  af- 
fair, with  the  best  people  asked,  and  the 
chance  of  other  invitations.  The  least 
you  can  do,  Roberts,  is  to  send  for  this 
Englishman’s  baggage,  and  make  him 
stay  a fortnight  with  you.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “I/iad  thought  of  that, 
Willis.” 

Campbell : 44  You  said  — lunch.” 

Mrs.  Roberts : “But  our  flat  is  so  small, 
and  the  children  are  in  the  guest-cham- 
ber—” 

Campbell : 44  And  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Englishman  is  waiting  below  in  the  se- 
lect society  of  the  janitor.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  44  Oh,  my  goodness,  I 
forgot  all  about  him !” 

Roberts:  44  Yes.  We  must  have  him 
up  at  once,  and  then  act  accordingly.” 

Campbell:  “Oh,  yes;  you  mustn’t  give 
yourself  away.  If  you  don't  happen  to 
have  mixed  the  letters  up,  you  don’t  want 
to  begin  apologizing.  You  will  have  to 
judge  from  his  manner.” 

Roberts : “But  he  was  so  extremely 
flattering,  so  very  enthusiastic  about  us, 
I’m  afraid  we  can't  tell  from  his  manner.” 

Campbell:  “You  must  draw  him  out, 
specifically.  Did  you  ask  him  how  he 
liked  America?” 

Roberts:  4 4 No;  I was  ashamed  to  ask 
him  when  he  told  me  he  had  just  arrived 
this  morniug.” 

Campbell:  44  Well,  then,  Amy  can  ask 
him.  She  isn’t  ashamed  to  ask  anything. 
And  if  he  begins  to  abuse  us,  up  lull  and 
down  dale — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  44  He  had  better  not 
abuse  us!  I shouldn’t  allow  it.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Oh,  yes,  Amy;  bear 
anything!  We  must  try  to  pacify  him 
somehow.” 

Campbell:  “And  Roberts  had  better 
go  out,  and  meet  him  m that  anteroom 
of  yours— it’s  as  dark  as  a pocket— and 
make  him  take  off  his  overcoat  — he 
mustn’t  allo^v  any  refusal — and  then 
kind  of  linger  behind  him  a moment  af- 
ter you’ve  received  him  at  the  door  here, 
and  search  his  overcoat  pockets.  Very 
probably  he’s  put  the  letter  into  one  of 
them.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Do  you  think  that 
would  be  very  nice,  Willis?” 

Campbell:  44  Well,  I don’t  know:  about 
as  nice  as  having  Amy  truckle  to  his 
abuse  of  the  country.” 
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Mrs . Campbell:  “It  isn’t  at  all  the 
same  thing.” 

Campbell:  “It’s  exactly  the  same 
thing.”  A ring  at  the  door  summons 
Bella  away.  “He’s  getting  impatient. 
Well,  I shouldn’t  like  to  be  kept  waiting 
so  long  myself.” 

Bella , returning:  “It’s  the  gentleman 
below,  ma'am.  The  boy  says  he’d  like  to 
know  if  you  got  his  card.” 

Campbell:  “ I thought  so.  You  must 
let  him  come  up,  or  you  must  send  word 
that  you're  not  at  home.  You  can't  pro- 
long the  suspense  indefinitely.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “No,  Agnes,  you  can't, 
really!” 

Roberts : “ We  must  decide,  my  dear !” 

Mrs. Roberts, desperately : “Well,  then, 
tell  the  janitor  to  send  him  up,  Bella!” 
As  Bella  goes:  “And  we  haven’t  thought 
at  all  how  we  shall  act!” 

Campbell:  “Well,  I know  one  thing: 
if  Roberts  lets  his  knees  knock  together, 
so  as  to  be  heard , I won't  stand  it.  I’ll 
leave  the  house.  It’ll  be  too  disgraceful. 
Courage,  Roberts ! I wouldn’t  miss  seeing 
how  you’ll  carry  this  thing  off  for  any 
money ! I know  you're  a perfect  moral 
hero  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  but  in  a 
predicament  like  this  I don't  envy  you. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  if  the  fellow's 
a gentleman — and  he  looked  like  one,  in 
the  English  way— you  won’t  be  able  to 
judge  from  his  acts  how  he  feels!  You’ll 
have  to  grope  your  way  in  the  dark,  and — 
There  he  is!”  A ring  is  heard.  “Now 
let’s  all  look  unconcerned,  as  if  we  were 
not  expecting  any  one.  Amy,  you  be 
turning  over  those  photographic  views  of 
the  White  Mountains,  in  your  pretty, 
careless  way.  Agnes,  you  be  examining 
some  object  with  the  microscope.  Here, 
Roberts,  you  sit  down  to  your  'writing 
again.  And  I’ll  be  tuning  up  the  family 
phonograph.  That’ll  give  him  an  idea 
of  a cultivated  Boston  family,  at  home 
with  itself,  and  at  peace  with  the  whole 
human  family.  And  we  must  all  ex- 
tremely deferential  and- -complimentary 
— so's  to  take  the  bad  taste  of  Roberts’s 
letter  out  of  his  mouth.”  Campbell  de- 
livers these  instructions  in  a rapid  whis- 
per. As  Bella  opens  the  door  to  admit 
the  stranger  to  the  anteroom,  he  continues 
in  a loud,  didactic  voice:  “As  you  very 
justly  observed,  in  our  present  uncertain- 
ty as  to  whether  the*  peculiar  parallel 
markings  of  the  planet  Mars  are  marine 
canals,  or  merely  magic-lantern  displays 


of  the  Martians  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  telescope  man  on  Boston  Common — ” 

Bella , announcing  the  Englishman  at 
the  library  door:  “ Mr.  Westgate.” 

IV. 

MR.  WESTGATE ; THE  CAMPBELLS ; THE 
ROBERTSES. 

Westgate , to  Roberts : “Ah,  I beg  your 
pardon!  It’s  really  very  ridiculous,  and 
I’m  quite  ashamed  to  trouble  you  again, 

Mr.  Roberts.  Your  letter — ” 

Roberts , coming  eagerly  forward : “Oh, 

I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  West- 
gate.  You’re  just  in  time  for  lunch ; and 
I hope  you  can  sit  down  with  us.  Mrs. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Westgate.  My  wife  hadn't 
the  pleasure  of — ah — meeting  you  before, 

I think.  Let  me  take  your  overcoat. 
You’ll  find  it  very  hot  in  our  American 
houses,  I’m  afraid.” 

Westgate  : “ Oh,  not  at  all ! I’m  sure  I 
shall  like  it.  I should  so  like  to  see  one 
of  your  furnaces ! But  I only  came  back 
a moment  to  show  you  a little  mistake — 
if  it  is  a mistake — ” 

Mrs.  Roberts,  eagerly : “I'm  so  sorry 
we’ve  only  steam  heat,  and  can’t  show 
you  a furnace;  but  you’ll  find  it  quite 
hot;  and  you  must  take  off  your  coat.” 

Westgate:  “Why,  you’re  very  good, 

I’m  sure.  But  only  for  a moment.” 

Roberts  : “ Allow  me  !”  He  possesses 
himself  of  Westgate's  hat  and  coat,  and 
rushes  out  into  the  anteroom  with  them. 

Mrs.  Roberts : 4 4 Let  me  introduce  you 
to  my  sister,  Mrs.  Campbell;  and  my 
brother,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Westgate.” 
Westgate  bows  to  the  lady,  and  then 
shakes  hands  with  Campbell. 

Westgate:  “Ah!  how  do  you  do?  I'd 
no  idea — I’m  very  glad  to  meet  you,  I’m 
sure.  I don't  know  what  I should  have 
done  with  the  letter  Mr.  Roberts  intrusted 
to  me—” 

Campbell  : “Oh,  that  was  nothing.  I 
saw  that  you  were  on  the  point  of  doing 
something  desperate,  and  I just  stepped 
in.  There's  nothing  I like  better  than 
saving  human  life  ; and  as  I’ve  often 
tried  to  post  my  wife’s  letters  in  the  fire- 
alarm  box,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  never  succeeded  yet,  I had  a fellow- 
feeling  for  you.” 

Westgate:  “H’m!  Yes!  You  see  your 
post-boxes  are  so  very  different  to  ours — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  44 Oh,  your  London 
post-boxes  are  simply  delightful ! They’re 
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just  like  posts — fat  ones;  and  they  take 
in  whole  packages.  But — I hope  you 
like  America,  Mr.  Westgate!” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Yes,  we  are  always  so 
glad  when  your  countrymen — ” 

Campbell:  “ We  aim  to  please." 

Westgate : “Well,  I can’t  say  I like 
your  post-boxes,  exactly.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Oh,  neither  do  we!” 

Westgate:  “And  I’d  always  heard  you 
had  clear  winter  weather.  I’ve  never 
seen  it  more  overcast  at  home.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “That  is  true.  It’s 
going  to  snow,  I think.  I’m  afraid  you 
won’t  like  our  snow!” 

Campbell:  “Well,  perhaps,  we  might 
have  some  with  the  chill  off.” 

Westgate,  regarding  him  fixedly  for  a 
moment : 4 4 Ow ! Ah ! I see ! Very  good ! 
Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And — ha, 
ha,  ha!  Ah,  ha,  ha! — you  meant,  coming 
home  from  the  club!  I hadn’t  under- 
stood your  American  humor,  at  first.  I 
fancy  there’s  no  hope  of  any  good  Samar- 
itan to  show  you  to  the  post -box  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  hour!  Ah,  ha, 
ha!” 

Mrs . Roberts : “I’ve  been  scolding  my 
husband  for  troubling  you  with  that  let- 
ter, Mr.  Westgate!” 

Westgate : “ No,  really?  But  I always 
heard  the  American  ladies  were  so  ami- 
able, you  know.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Oh, we  are , Mr. West- 
gate  ! But  we  have  to  maintain  discipline 
in  the  family,  you  know.” 

Westgate : “Of  course.  But  ” — to 
Campbell — “what  did  you  mean  exactly, 
by  having  snow  with  the  chill  off?  Such 
a delightful  expression.” 

Campbell : “ Well,  I don’t  know.  Some 
sort  of  joke,  I suppose.” 

Westgate:  “I  was  sure  you  did!  Ah, 
ha,  ha ! Your  countrymen  are  so  delight- 
fully humorous  — so  funny,  you  know. 
You  know  we  think  you’re  such  fun.” 

Campbell:  “ Do  you  think  so?  I don’t 
think  we’re  half  so  funny  as  English- 
men.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “We  think  you’re 
twice  as  funny  as  we  are,  Mr.  Westgate.” 

Westgate:  “Ow,  but  really,  now!” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “I  don’t  know  how 
we  should  have  done  without  vour  Mr. 
Gilbert.” 

Westgate:  “But  isn’t  he  rather  exag- 
gerated? I much  prefer  your  Joshua 
Billings.  And  your  after-dinner  speak- 
ers! Mr.  Depew,  for  instance !” 
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Mrs.  Roberts:  “But  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  you  know.” 

Westgate:  “Ow!  Do  you  regard  him 
as  a humorist?  He  says  some  neat  things, 
occasionally.  But  your  California  hu- 
mor, now:  we’ve  nothing  like  that , you 
know!” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “I’m  afraid  you  will 
make  my  husband  intolerably  conceited.” 

Westgate : 44  Really  ? Is  Mr.  — ah  — 
Campbell,  a Californian?  How  very  de- 
lightful! And  is  that  peculiar  dialect 
used  by  your  California  writers  spoken  in 
the  cities?  I should  so  much  like  to  hear 
it.  I don’t  think  we  ever  quite  get  the 
right  accent  in  reading  it.” 

Campbell : “ You’d  hear  it  everywhere 
in  California.  I’m  a little  out  of  practice 
now,  myself;  I speak  Bostonese,  at  pre- 
sent; but  I recollect  very  well  how  the 
ladies  in  San  Francisco  used  to  say, 4 Well, 

I got  the  dead  wood  onto  you,  that  time,’ 
and  ‘How’re  you  makin’  it,  pard?’  and 
4 You  bet,’  and  4 You  git !’  You  mean  that 
sort  of  thing?” 

Westgate : 44  Exactly.  How  delightful ! 
So  very  picturesque,  you  know.  So  im- 
aginative!” 

Campbell : 44  Yes,  I suppose  there’s  more 
imagination  to  the  acre  in  California  than 
you’ll  find  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  44  And  more  modesty, 
Mr.  Westgate;  more  unconscious  merit.” 

Campbell:  44  Well,  I shouldn’t  like  to 
boast  before  a foreigner.  There’s  Chicago. 
And  for  a real,  unadulterated  diffidence, 
a shrinking,  deprecatory  little  misgiving 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  outside  universe, 

I think  Mr.  Westgate  will  find  that  Bos- 
ton takes  the  cake.  In  California  people 
don’t  knoiv  they're  modest,  but  in  Boston 
they  do.  That’s  the  difference.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  44 1 hope  Mr.  Westgate 
will  stay  with  us  long  enough  to  find  out 
that  everything  you  say  is  a wicked  slan- 
der, Willis.  Why  must  you  rush  off  to 
N ew>  «qn co,  Mr.  Westgate?” 

Westgate:  \ You're  very  good,  I'm 
sure.  But  I ni\ afraid — Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Ha,  ha,  ha!"  To>Campbell:  “That  was 
a very  amusing  ^expression  of  yours! 
Imagination  to  thoNpcre!  As  if  it  were 
some  kind  of  crop ! \lery  good ! Capital ! 
Ah,  ha,  ha!  And  wfculd  you  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  tha\  expression,  4 take 
the  cake’?”  1 

Campbell » “Oh,  it  Vonies  from  the 
cake  walk,  you  know.”  \ 
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lunch  here ! You  wouldn't  hear  anything 
else.” 

Westgate : “ 0\v ! And  just  what  is  a 
ladies'  lunch  ?” 

Campbell:  “It's  the  social  entertain- 
ment of  the  future.  The  race  is  running 
to  girls  so,  in  Massachusetts,  that  they've 
got  to  having  these  lunches  without  ask- 
ing men,  so  as  to  see  how  it  will  feel  when 
there  are  no  men  to  ask.  Often  it’s  mere- 
ly a hen  feed,  where  they  would  like  to 
have  men  if  they  could  get  them ; just 
as  a stag  dinner  is  a good  time  that  wo- 
men would  like  to  come  to  if  they  could. 
Sometimes  it's  a virtue,  sometimes  it's  a 
necessity.  But  it's  always  a joke.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “You  mustn’t  believe 
him,  Mr.  Westgate.  He’s  never  been  at 
a ladies’  lunch,  and  he  doesn’t  know  how 
charming  they  are.” 

Westgate:  “Yes,  I understand  gentle- 
men are  not  asked.  But— ah,  ha,  ha ! Ha, 
ha,  ha! — that  was  a very  droll  expression 
of  Mr.  Campbell’s  about  a goat.  More — 
more  amusing  than  a goat,  I think  it  was. 
Will  you  ladies  kindly  tell  me  why  a goat 
should  be  considered  so  very  amusing? 
You  see  I’m  beginning  to  be  afraid  I can’t 
trust  Mr.  Campbell.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “I’m  afraid  you  must, 
in  this  case.  I'm  sure  we  don’t  know  why 
a goat  should  be  more  entertaining  than 
any  other  animal.” 

Westgate : “ Ow ! Then  you’re  not  all 
humorists,  over  here?  We  get  that  idea, 
you  know.  We  think  you're  such  jokers. 
But  really,  you  know,  I think  that  some 
people  who  do  that  kind  of  thing,  you 
know,  and  have  Americans  a great  deal, 
don’t  see  the  point  of  their  jokes  at  all 
times  ; or  not  at  once.  Your  humor  is  so 
different  to  ours,  you  know.  I’ve  often 
had  the  meaning  of  an  American  joke 
occur  to  me  some  time  after,  you  know, 
when  I’ve  had  leisure  to  think  it  out. 
Still,  it  is  very  amusing.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “But  we  think  the 
English  humor  so  refined— so  high-bred.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Oh,  yes!  Your  jokes 
bear  the  stamp  of  such  an  old  civilization, 
my  husband  says.” 

Campbell:  “So  polished  with  use.” 

Westgate:  “Ah,  well!  I don't  know 
about  that,  you  know.  There  may  be 
something  in  it.  But  I’m  inclined  to 
think — Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha ! Very  good ! Ex- 
cellent! I didn’t  catch  your  meaning,  at 
first.  Used  so  often ! I see ! Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
You  ought  to  come  over  to  us,  Mr.  Camp- 


bell. We've  a great  many  charming 
Americans;  but  most  of  them  are  quite 
like  ourselves.” 

Campbell:  “Is  it  so  bad  as  that?" 

Westgate : “ Yes  ; it’s  really  quite  vex- 
ing, you  know.  So  very  tiresome." 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “I  hope  Mr.  Westgate 
will  stay  with  us  long  enough  to  see  that 
we’ve  something  besides  humor,  in  Bos- 
ton, at  least.  You  must  let  us  send  to 
the  hotel  for  your  trunk — boxes,  I should 
say.” 

Westgate:  “Ow  no!  Ow  no!  I much 
prefer  trunk.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “And  we  prefer  boxes." 

Westgate:  “No,  really?” 

Mrs.  Roberts : “ You  must  be  our  guest 
long  enough  at  least  to  see  something  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Roberts  will  take  you  to 
the  Art  Club  Exhibition.” 

Westgate:  “ You're  really  very  good. 
But  I'd  really  no  idea — I only  came 
back  a moment  on  account  of  a little 
mistake  I think  Mr.  Roberts  made  in  the 
let-” 

Mrs.  Roberts,  hastily:  “We  think  Bos- 
ton is  quite  an  art  centre,  now.  Amy,  I 
want  Mr.  Westgate  to  see  the  little  Monet 
in  the  p—  drawing-room.” 

Westgate : 4 4 Oh,  do  say  parlor ! I think 
it’s  so  much  nicer.  And  without  the  «, 
please.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “I  see  you’re  deter- 
mined to  be  pleased  with  everything 
American,  Mr.  Westgate,  and  I'm  sure 
you’ll  like  this  Monet.” 

Westgate:  “ But  I beg  your  pardon! 
Isn’t  he  French  ?” 

Campbell:  “All  the  American  pictures 
we  buy  are  by  Frenchmen.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “But  tee  much  prefer 
English  pictures,  Mr.  Westgate.  You 
have  so  much  more  technique  than  the 
French,  so  much  more  school.  I adore 
Tadema,  myself.” 

Westgate:  “But  — yes  — ah  — I think 
he’s  Dutch,  though?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Well,  as  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  saying,  our  paintings  are  all  by 
Frenchmen  — all  that  we  buy.  If  you 
will  come  with  me,  Mr.  Westgate — ” 

V. 

MRS.  ROBERTS ; CAMPBELL. 

Mrs.  Roberts : “What  in  the  world  lias 
happened  to  Edward?” 

Campbell : “ He  can't  have  been  search- 
ing the  man's  coat  pockets  all  this  time. 
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Perhaps  he's  cut  open  the  lining. 
Or  he's  found.  the  wrong  letter, 
ami  has  gone  off  anil  hid  semc- 
where."'  Roberts  shrtws  himself 
at  the  door.  “ No:  there  he  is 
nut  I didn’t  know  bin  he'd 
com  mi  tied  suicide.  Well,  Rob- 
erts! CVraii  in.  »>kl  /el low!  The 
coast  b clear,  for  the.  moment 
Roberta  sdy-tneey  spectrally  into 
the  rooisi.  ‘-  What's  the  mat- 
ter r ' . V.A-.  ■'.  • *•; 


!T'-  r . 

^ He’s 

in  the  parlor,  with  Amy.  She’s 
showing:  him  the  pictures.  He 
couldn't  go  without  his  bat  and 
oVorCOai,  you  know,”. ; ' - •- ; ’. ";,Y  ? ] 

Roberta  .-/'Y«s:  Lhihjtthuxk 

of  that." 

Campbell  -:  “ Sli v Have,  rim 
been  through  ins  ciothe-Vt  , 'ShY 
Robert#  : “Noi  1 nadiTh  the 
courage.''  ..  ■/  :{;C- 

Ctmpbeli.  ‘'‘Sli  ’ Then  where- 

hare  y«ni  liften  ? . 

'Jt&HsrU-!  e«if  them  in 

tUe  anteroom/.*  » l'  •'.  Y ' Y'i 

Mra.  Jioiwrt#  ; Oh.  prior  Ed- 
ward ! Nh  ! ■ Did  you  listen  * . Fie 
•still  yiBcy amiable1..  ‘Sh  !.;;  5.  ' '-  s-  '•"■ 

•ilot/t  think  UoVarurry  about  ally-  %f 
thing.  I don't  belie  vis,  you've 
XfsMiv  any  serious  mistake/' 

Cawjjtjrll  :■ :,i  ITiilc,^  hy'y-Nh  * 

- 'dissembling  They  re  uwfnl.tr.  dm/UhV  Mm'  .MiNidW’-  /y  f*f> 

?->< ••-i  fe tfows,  Englishmen-  an:,  $h,:-  I Bui  wc'yC  )i  very  Tv,.rgr  'sClihpi  of  non- 
lUiioc he's  iU.«,-trit,ling:  Kb  t>  ••resident  Boston  :,rt -t  m«-  pain  mis  ,» « i 

it U>  r'f-G  .t  ^ K \Tv kfi it*  ft  t>Cvj  Wvf.  .>11.  fj-j  a cir  t xc. t -t , ' 1 « M i • 5? 


TttAT  WiS  £■  OF  am; 

..VMfcT;.;  Ah  GOAT/*  ■ ' . ' / ’ 


iiARPER-.a:  ^e*v  monthly  magazine, 


there  ae  mV 


Campbell ; “’Bit!.  TIC*  &ir-  ai  rily  tiff  h*  o 

U*  s timin'**  up  i'o7s  you.  RobuHs.  11  uj  iriw*  beii.ub 

fly's  tearing  off  th*\  uut^k  f *f  rtibiubiJity  tfel; 

BeUvf  Korbut  i Vito  tile  uiitOwUi  tiirMK. 

Tv'hvrU-  van  >>iy  you  wwro  to»*  expressions.  3 

.-tv rvotiiv  to  lfiiivW.  ;uul  we  Oui  ean-y  . \V^,Wv 

it ?>H*  Oli.  but— ImIIo-I  Sink's  .!//>•. 

. tax  hi.,  ber  isww)  'Utr  lm  box<^—  $* V? '**3 
«*»xttf.u  iWlUrtVt^ul  • ^ cob»o 

:t<!:i  stay  vritli  you,  l think  you\l  Mior  e-xeuse  it.  Ed» 
OUbyl  out  of ;b>wn,  .Tfcv-t^V ' stinntMfilC  /ifet 
tut  t>fh^  w^Js  !*  ''• ' 7 / 

Htiherf#,  y/ffh  a tremerubn^  effort  O . I\>d>t'rh:  ■ ■ \ 

tiioYhI  '5/ ' stair y <$<& t^kb ; ' • ; 

it  offt  ; • . I tyWou-Ui. -bii? w u-rif -]Ui  Shirk  Ur’!  - 

1/rs  Roh*rt«:  wUli,  Eow:u\l.  vOnu  <-mr  Cwutplh  li 
##*  v*m  <h:t  iuivvv  But  yvluff  will  vi>u  ^y  ijrapf.tfe  ih>(. 

k?  bimi  Willi*.  ran  i yffin  Nuuk; u\ '.som»*>  .-y;  M)rs.  Raht&t^ 
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VII. 

THE  ROBERTSES;  CAMPBELL;  MRS. 

CAMPBELL  With  WE8TGATE. 

Westgate : “Your  Monet  is  beautiful, 
Mrs.  Roberts.  You  know,  I think  you 
Americans  are  so  much  more  open- 
minded  than  we  are,  and  you  take  up 
with  the  new  things  so  much  sooner.  I 
don’t  think  the  impressionists  are  to  the 
fore  with  us  yet.” 

Mrs . Roberts:  “Oh,  but  I can’t  allow 
you  to  say  anything  against  England, 
Mr.  Westgate!” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ No,  indeed ; you 
would  find  no  sympathizers  in  that,  Mr. 
Westgate.” 

Campbell:  “We  gamble  on  the  mo- 
ther country  every  time,  here  in  Boston, 
at  least,  and  in  New  York  you’ll  feel  as 
if  you’d  just  got  back  to  London.” 

Westgate:  “ Well,  you  know,  I should 
be  rather  sorry  to  do  that.  I came  over 
to  see  Americans.” 

Campbell:  “Well,  you’re  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree.” 

Westgate:  “Barking  up—  What  a 
delightful  expression!  Would  you  mind 
saying — Ah,  ha,  ha  ! Ha,  ha,  ha  ! Very 
good!  I see!  You  mean  in  stripping 
the  bark  off  for  the  birch  canoes,  I sup- 
pose. These  figurative  phrases  are  so 
vigorous.  And  you  have  so  many  of 
them.  I’ve  heard  Americans  use  some 
of  them  at  home.  Do  you  suppose  that 
expression  originated  with  your  Indians, 
perhaps  ?” 

Campbell:  “No;  they  originated  the 
expression,  Good  Indians,  dead  Indians. 
But  if  you  have  a fancy  for  these  expres- 
sions, Roberts,  here,  can  fill  you  up  with 
a lot  of  them.” 

Roberts:  “Yes — that  is  — I do  hope 
you  can  spend  a few  days  with  us  before 
you  push  on  to  New  York.” 

Westgate:  “Why,  you’re  very  good, 
I’m  sure.  But  that  reminds  me  of  the 
letter  of  introduc — ” 

Campbell:  “You  stay  on  here,  and 
Roberts  will  paint  the  town  red  for 
you.” 

Mrs.  Roberts : “You  must  allow  us  to 
send  for  your  boxes.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Your luggage — yes.” 

Westgate:  “ Ow,  but  I’d  so  much 
rather  you’d  say  baggage!  I’ve  had  it 
sent  to  the  railway — ” 

Mrs.  Roberts : “ Station  ? That  doesn’t 
the  least  matter.” 


Westgate:  “Ow,  but  it  does!  I’d  so 
much  rather  say  deepo , as  you  do.” 

Roberts:  “We  can  get  it  perfectly 
well,  if  you’ll  give  us  your  transfer — ” 

Campbell : i ‘ Don’t  say  checks , Roberts ! 
There  must  be  some  English  word !” 

Westgate : “No,  really;  I must  go  on 
to  New  York.  My  plans  are  all  made. 
But  on  my  return  from  the  West  I shall 
be  most  happy  to  remember  your  kind- 
ness. I’ve  only  ventured  to  trouble  Mr. 
Roberts  in  regard  to  the  mistake  he 
seems  to  have  made  with — ” 

Roberts : “I  beg  you  won’t  suppose—” 

Mrs.  Roberts , at  the  same  time:  “You 
mustn’t  regard  it,  indeed,  Mr.  Westgate!” 

Mrs.  Campbell , at  the  same  time:  “ Mr. 
Roberts  is  so  absent-minded !” 

Campbell,  at  the  same  time:  “ Roberts 
is  all  absence  of  mind !” 

Westgate:  “Ha,  ha,  ha!  But  you 
know—  Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha ! Ha,  ha,  ha ! I 
see!  Capital!  Oh,  excellent.  English 
word  for  checks ! Excellent.  Ah — 
would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  just 
what  you  mean  by  painting  a place  red  ?” 

Campbell : “ Roberts  will  show  you,  if 
you’ll  only  stay!” 

Westgate : “ It’s  quite  impossible,  now, 
at  all  events.”  To  Roberts:  “But  the 
letter  you  kindly  gave  me  to  your  uncle—” 

Roberts:  “Yes — yes — ” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “ You’ll likeUncle  Philip 
so  much ! And  he’ll  appreciate  the  favor 
Edward’s  done  him  in  sending — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell , at  the  same  time : “ He’s 
so  fond  of  the  English !” 

Campbell,  at  the  same  time : “ And  he’s 
right  on  to  Roberts’s  jokes.  They’re  al- 
ways at  it  together.  Back  and  forth,  all 
the  time.  If  Roberts  has  put  up  any  little 
job.  Uncle  Phil  will  catch  on  like  light- 
ning.” 

Westgate:  “Oh,  what  extremely  de- 
lightful expressions!  I’m  sure  I sha'n’t 
remember  the  half  of  them!  But  this 
letter— do  you  really  think — ” He  takes 
it  from  his  pocket. 

Roberts:  “ Yes— yes.  I’m  quite  cer- 
tain he’ll — ” 

Mrs.  Roberts , at  the  same  time:  “Oh, 
yes,  indeed ! My  husband  was  with  him 
so  much  at  one  time!  They’re  almost  of 
the  same  age.” 

Westgate : i 1 Oh,  indeed ! I fancied  an 
old  gentleman!  Then  you  think  that 
he’ll  understand—” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Uncle  Philip  under- 
stands Mr.  Roberts  and  all  his  ways  per- 
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fectly.  They  have  such  fun  when  they’re 
together.” 

Mrs.  Roberts , at  the  same  time:  “It 
doesn’t  matter  what  Edward  has  written, 
he’ll  take  it  just  in  the  right  way.” 

Campbell , at  the  same  time:  “Yes, 
he’ll  know  it's  some  kind  of  a joke.” 

Westgate:  “ Well,  you  know,  I thought 
perhaps  myself  it  was  one  of  your  pieces 
of  American  humor.” 

Mrs . Roberts:  “ Oh,  it  teas,  Mr.  West- 
gate,  I assure  you  it  was!  Just  one  of 
our  pieces  of  American  humor — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ Yes,  indeed ; you  can 
depend  upon  that,  Mr.  Westgate!” 

Westgate:  “Ah  well!  If  it  had  been 
Mr.  Campbell,  here,  I should  have  felt 
sure  of  it.  But  I couldn’t  be  quite  so  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Roberts — ” 

Campbell : “ Oh,  when  it  comes  to  jok- 
ing, Americans  are  all  alike.  Roberts  is 
a little  more  alike  than  the  rest  of  us; 
that's  all.  So’s  Uncle  Philip,  for  that 
matter.  He’d  take  it  right  even  if  Rob- 
erts hadn’t  written  anything  at  all.” 

Westgate:  “But  that’s  just  what  Mr. 
Roberts  has  done !” 

All  the  others : “What!” 

Westgate , handing  the  envelope  to  Rob- 
erts, who  finds  it  empty,  and  passes  it  to 
his  wife,  who  in  turn  hands  it  silently  to 
Mrs.  Campbell:  “Of  course  I wished  to 
read  the  kind  things  you’d  said  of  me,  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  I was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  no  letter  in  this  envelope. 
I wasn’t  sure  whether  you  intended  me 
simply  to  present  the  envelope  to  your 
uncle,  or  whether — At  all  events,  I 
decided  I’d  better  come  and  ask.” 

Campbell , who  has  possessed  himself 
of  the  envelope:  “Why,  look  here,  Rob- 
erts! You  put  both  letters  in  that  sealed 
envelope  I kept  Mr.  Westgate  from  post- 
ing in  the  fire-alarm  box.” 

Roberts:  “Why,  so  I must!  Really, 
Mr.  Westgate,  I don’t  know  what  to  say!” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Yes,  Edward,  I don’t 
know  what  you  will  say!” 

Campbell:  “ Roberts,  you’re  incorrigi- 
ble! When  will  you  give  up  this  habit 
of  practical  joking?  Really,  old  fellow, 
you  ought  to  stop  it.  You  and  Uncle 
Phil  have  kept  it  up  long  enough.  And 
I think  you  owe  Mr.  Westgate  an  apology. 
The  joke’s  on  Uncle  Phil,  of  course;  but 
you  ought  to  see  that  it’s  rather  embar- 
rassing to  Mr.  Westgate  to  find  himself 
the  bearer  of  an  empty  envelope  instead 
of  a letter  of  introduction.  Come,  now, 
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you  must  explain;  and  we’ll  all  apolo- 
gize for  you.”  Roberts  waits  with  a fool- 
ish face  of  deprecation,  turning  to  hor- 
ror, at  the  suggestion  of  an  explanation. 
“Come!  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  as  a 
joker.” 

Westgate,  amiably:  “Ow,  now!  Not 
at  all.  No  apologies.  I shouldn’t  be 
able  to  forgive  myself  if  I couldn’t  allow 
a man  his  joke.  But  I should  like  an 
explanation,  you  know.  Your  humor  is 
so  very  different  to  ours,  and  I don’t  be- 
lieve any  one  at  home,  if  I said  you  had 
given  me  an  empty  envelope  to  carry  to 
your  uncle,  could  feel  the  spirit  of  it. 
And  these  things  are  so  tiresome,  you 
know,  when  they  happen  to  fall  flat.  I 
hope  you  won’t  think  me  too  importunate 
if  I say  I should  like  to  know  just  where 
the  laugh  comes  in  on  a tiling  of  that 
kind?” 

Campbell:  “Out  with  it,  Roberts!” 

Mrs.  Roberts : “ Don’t  you  think — Oh, 
I’m  sure  you’ll  spoil  it,  Edward!” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Don't  you  think 
you’d  better  leave  it  to  Uncle  Philip?” 

Campbell:  “Well,  that's  an  inspira- 
tion, Amy.  Leave  it  to  Uncle  Phil,  Rob- 
erts!” 

Roberts , with  a deep  sigh  of  relief: 

“ Yes,  that  will  be  best.  My  Uncle  Philip 
will  tell  you,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

Bella,  at  the  door:  “Lunch  is  served, 
Mrs.  Roberts.” 

Mrs.  Roberts , gayly:  “I’m  going  to 
lead  the  way.  with  Mr.  Westgate.  Ed- 
ward, bring  Amy.  And,  Willis,  you 
can — ” 

Campbell : “ Oh,  come,  now ! None  of 
your  little  unconscious  jokes.  Agnes!  I 
wTon’t  stand  it  from  my  own  sister.” 

Westgate:  “Ow!  Do  the  American 
ladies  often  make  jokes  without  knowing 
it,  Mrs.  Roberts?”  To  Campbell:  “But 
what  is  just  the  point  of — Ow,  I see! 
Very  good  ! Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  shall  we 
have  some  distinctively  American  dishes, 
Mrs.  Roberts?  You  know  I’m  so  very, 
very  curious  about  your  chowder,  and 
doughnuts,  and  maple  syrup,  and  buck- 
wheat cakes,  and  corn-dodgers,  and  hoe- 
downs.  Such  delightful  names.  They 
really  make  one’s  mouth  water.”  He 
goes  out  with  Mrs.  Roberts. 

Campbell , lingering  and  detaining  his  ^ 
wife  and  Roberts.  “Roberts,  can't  you 
dance  a hoe  cake  for  him?  You  ought  to 
do  it  on  your  knees,  you  miserable  sin- 
ner!” 
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I-  first  met  Hawthorne.  He  interested  me 

A BOY  on  going  to  college  sixty  or  greatly  at  once,  and  a friendship  then  be- 
seventy  years  ago  went  under  con-  gan  which  for  the  forty -three  years  of 
ditions  so  different  from  those  of  to-day  his  subsequent  life  was  never  for  a mo- 
that  to  appreciate  the  situation  one  must  ment  chilled  by  indifference  nor  clouded 
revert  to  the  old  stage-coach  as,  in  the  by  doubt. 

early  morning,  it  passed  from  house  to  Hawthorne  was  a slender  lad,  having 
house,  the  driver  blowing  his  horn  to  a massive  head,  with  dark,  brilliant,  and 
summon  the  passengers,  and  the  family  most  expressive  eyes,  heavy  eyebrows, 
coming  out  to  give  their  farewells,  and  and  a profusion  of  dark  hair.  For  his 
such  cautions  as  would  overwhelm  with  appearance  at  that  time  the  inquirer  must 
mortification  a young  fellow  of  the  pre-  rely  wholly  upon  the  testimony  of  friends, 
sent  day.  In  such  a case,  if  a pretty  sis-  for,  I think,  no  portrait  of  him  as  a lad 
ter  made  one  of  the  family  group,  it  would  is  extant.  On  one  occasion,  in  our  Senior 
add  materially  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  year,  the  class  wished  to  have  their  pro- 
new-comer. There  may  be  as  much  sus-  files  cut  in  silhouette  by  a wandering 
ceptibility  in  the  collegian  of  the  present  artist  of  the  scissors,  and  interchanged  by 
time,  but  we  had  a rather  more  naive  all  the  thirty-eight.  Hawthorne  disap- 
way of  showing  it.  The  stage-coach  gave  proved  the  proposed  plan,  and  steadily 
better  opportunities  for  travellers  to  be-  refused  to  go  into  the  Class  Golgotha, 
come  acquainted  with  each  other  than  as  he  styled  the  dismal  collection.  I 
are  afforded  by  the  modern  railway  car.  joined  him  in  this  freak,  and  so  our 
Some  old  men  will  recollect  the  mail-  places  were  left  vacant.  I now  regret 
stage  formerly  plying  between  Boston  the  whim,  since  even  a moderately  cor- 
and Brunswick  (Maine),  drawn  by  four  rect  outline  of  his  features  as  a lad  would 
strong,  spirited  horses,  and  bowling  along  at  this  day  be  interesting, 
at  the  average  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Hawthorne’s  figure  was  somewhat  sin- 
The  exhilarating  pace,  the  smooth  roads,  gular,  owing  to  his  carrying  his  head  a 
and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  insiders  tend-  little  on  one  side;  but  his  walk  was  square 
ed,  in  a high  degree,  to  the  promotion  of  and  firm,  and  his  manner  self-respecting 
enjoyment  and  good-fellowship  which  and  reserved.  A fashionable  boy  of  the 
might  ripen  into  lasting  friendship.  present  day  might  have  seen  something 

Among  the  passengers  in  one  of  these  to  amuse  him  in  the  new  student’s  ap- 
coaclies  in  the  summer  of  1821  were  pearance;  but  had  he  indicated  this,  he 
Franklin  Pierce,  Jonathan  Cilley,  Alfred  would  have  rued  it,  for  Hawthorne’s  clear 
Mason,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — the  appreciation  of  the  social  proprieties  and 
last-named  from  Salem,  the  others  from  his  great  physical  courage  would  have 
New  Hampshire.  Pierce  had  already  made  it  as  unsafe  to  treat  him  with  dis- 
spent  his  Freshman  year  at  Bowdoin  Col-  courtesy  then  as  at  any  later  time, 
lege,  which  institution  his  companions  Though  quiet  and  most  amiable,  he  had 
were  on  their  way  to  enter.  great  pluck  and  determination.  Iremem- 

This  chance  association  was  the  begin-  ber  that  in  one  of  our  convivial  meetings 
ning  of  a life-long  friendship  between  we  had  the  laugh  upon  him  for  some 
Pierce,  Cilley,  and  Hawthorne;  and  it  cause,  an  occurrence  so  rare  that  the  ban- 
led  to  Mason  and  Hawthorne  becoming  tering  was  carried  too  far.  After  bearing 
chums.  There  was  no  great  congeniality  it  awhile,  Hawthorne  singled  out  the  one 
between  the  two  roommates,  owing  part-  among  us  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
ly  to  their  joining  rival  societies,  but  the  best  pugilist,  and  in  a few  words  qui- 
more  to  the  dissimilarity  in  their  tastes  etly  told  him  that  he  would  not  permit 
^ and  habits.  Both,  however,  were  well-  the  rallying  to  go  farther.  His  bearing 
bred  and  amiable,  and  they  lived  together  was  so  resolute,  and  there  was  so  much  of 
harmoniously  for  two  years.  danger  in  his  eye,  that  no  one  afterwards 

A slight  acquaintance  with  Mason  led  alluded  to  the  offensive  subject  in  hispre- 
me  to  call  at  their  rooms,  and  there  I sence.  This  characteristic  was  notably 
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displayed  several  years  later,  when  a lady 
incited  him  to  quarrel  with  one  of  his 
best  friends  on  account  of  a groundless 
pique  of  hers.  He  went  to  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  challenging  the  gen- 
tleman, and  though  ample  explanations 
were  made,  showing  that  his  friend  had 
behaved  with  entire  honor,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Pierce  and  Cilley,  who 
were  his  advisers,  could  persuade  him  to 
be  satisfied  without  a fight.  The  lady 
had  appealed  to  him  to  redress  her  fancied 
wrongs,  and  he  was  too  chivalrous  to  de- 
cline the  service. 

Hawthorne,  with  rare  strength  of  char- 
acter, had  yet  a gentleness  and  unselfish- 
ness which  endeared  him  greatly  to  his 
friends.  He  was  a gentleman  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  was  always 
manly,  cool,  self-poised,  and  brave.  He 
was  neither  morose  nor  sentimental;  and 
though  taciturn,  was  invariably  cheerful 
with  his  chosen  friends;  and  there  was 
much  more  of  fun  and  frolic  in  his  dispo- 
sition than  his  published  writings  indi- 
cate. 

He  dedicated  but  two  of  his  books  to 
friends  — Our  Old  Home  to  President 
Pierce,  in  1863;  and  The  Snow  Image  to 
myself,  in  1850. 

In  the  preface  to  the  last  he  gives  some 
pleasant  glimpses  of  his  college  life,  which 
present  a better  picture  of  his  lighter  oc- 
cupations than  can  be  found  elsewhere; 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  admirers 
of  his  writings  to  have  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  following  extract  from  that 
preface  amplified  and  explained  by  one 
who  was  familiar  with  the  scenes  and  in- 
cidents to  which  he  refers. 

In  that  dedication  he  says: 

“Be  all  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  propriety  of  my  inscribing  this 
volume  of  earlier  and  later  stories  to  you,  and 
pausing  here  a few  moments  to  speak  of  them 
as  friend  speaks  to  friend,  still  being  cau- 
tions, however,  that  the  public  and  the  critics 
shall  overhear  nothing  which  we  care  about 
concealing.  On  you,  if  on  no  other  person,  I 
am  entitled  to  rely  to  sustain  the  position  of 
my  Dedicatee.  If  anybody  is  responsible  for 
my  being  at  this  day  an  author,  it  is  yourself. 
I know  not  whence  your  faith  came,  but  while 
we  were  lads  togetfier  at  a country  college, 
gathering  blueberries  in  study  hours  under 
those  tall  academic  pines,  or  watching  the 
great  logs  as  they  tumbled  along  the  current 
of  the  Androscoggin,  or  shooting  pigeons  or 
gray  squirrels  in  the  woods,  or  bat-fowling  in 
the  summer  twilight,  or  catching  trout  in  that 


shadowy  little  stream  which,  I suppose,  is 
still  wandering  through  the  forest,  though  yon 
and  I will  never  cast  a line  in  it  again — two 
idle  lads,  in  short  (as  we  need  not  fear  to  ac- 
knowledge now),  doing  a hundred  things  that 
the  Faculty  never  heard  of,  or  else  it  would 
have  been  the  worse  for  ns — still  it  was  yonr 
prognostic  of  your  ffiend’s  destiny  that  he 
was  to  be  a writer  of  fiction.  And  a fiction- 
monger  he  became  in  due  season.  Bnt  was 
there  ever  such  a weary  delay  in  obtaining 
the  slightest  recognition  from  the  public  as  in 
my  casef  I sat  down  by  the  way-side  of  life, 
like  a man  under  enchantment,  and  a shrub- 
bery sprang  up  around  me,  and  the  bushes 
grew  to  be  saplings,  and  the  saplings  became 
trees,  until  no  exit  appeared  possible  through 
the  entangling  depths  of  my  obscurity.  And 
there,  perhaps,  I should  be  sitting  at  this 
moment,  with  the  moss  on  the  imprisoning 
tree  trunks,  and  the  yellow  leaves  of  more 
than  a score  of  autumns  piled  above  me,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  you.  For  it  was  through 
your  interposition — and  that,  moreover,  un- 
known to  himself — that  your  early  friend  was 
brought  before  the  public  somewhat  more 
prominently  than  theretofore  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Twice-told  Tales . Not  a publisher  in 
America,  I presume,  would  have  thought  well 
enough  of  my  forgotten  or  never-noticed  sto- 
ries to  risk  the  expense  of  print  and  paper; 
nor  do  I say  this  with  any  purpose  of  casting 
odium  on  the  respectable  fraternity  of  book- 
sellers for  their  blindness  to  my  wonderful 
merit.  To  confess  the  truth,  I doubted  of  the 
public  recognition  quite  as  much  as  they 
could  do.  So  much  the  more  generous  was 
your  confidence;  and  knowing  as  I do  that  it 
was  founded  on  old  friendship  rather  than 
cold  criticism,  I value  it  only  the  more  for 
that. 

“ So  now,  when  1 turn  back  upon  my  path, 
lighted  by  a transitory  gleam  of  public  favor, 
to  pick  up  a few'  articles  which  were  left  out 
of  my  former  collections,  I take  pleasure  in 
making  them  the  memorial  of  our  very  long 
and  unbroken  connection.” 

II. 

In  our  time  the  college  grounds  and 
the  land  adjoining  included  a great  area 
of  pine  forest,  with  blueberry  bushes  and 
other  shrubs  for  its  undergrowth,  and 
with  foot-paths  running  deviously  for 
miles  under  the  shady  trees,  where,  in 
their  season,  squirrels  and  wild-pigeons 
might  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
afford  good  sport.  The  woodland  gave  a 
charmingly  secluded  retreat,  and  impart- 
ed a classic  aspect  to  the  otherwise  tame 
scenery  of  the  Brunswick  Plains.  Un- 
happily, in  later  years  a public  road  was 
made  between  the  campus  and  the  quiet 
old  graveyard,  and  a street  was  opened 
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on  another  side,  so  that  the  grove  has 
been  sadly  circumscribed.  I am  sorry  to 
add  that  many  of  those  “tall  academic 
pines  ” have  been  cut  down,  leaving  only 
their  stumps  to  tell  of  their  former  exist- 
ence and  their  destruction.  The  beauty 
of  these  woods  made  such  an  impression 
upon  Longfellow’s  poetical  mind  that, 
fifty  years  later,  in  addressing  the  few 
remaining  members  of  our  class,  he  thus 
apostrophizes  the  woods  he  so  well  re- 
membered : 

“Ye  groves  of  pine, 

That  once  were  mine,  but  are  no  longer  mine.” 

In  our  day  one  could  wander  for  miles 
through  this  forest  without  meeting  a 
person  (except  a stray  student  or  two),  or 
hearing  a sound,  other  than  the  occa- 
sional chatter  of  a squirrel,  the  song  of  a 
bird,  or  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through 
the  branches  overhead. 

By  crossing  the  road  leading  to  Bath, 
a town  six  miles  away,  one  came  into 
another  division  of  the  pine  woods,  where 
the  sandy  soil  was  not  so  level,  and 
through  which  ran  that  “shadowy  little 
stream,”  which,  after  traversing  the  main 
street  of  the  village  and  skirting  the 
small  elevation  near  Professor  Cleve- 
land's house,  made  its  way  to  the  river  a 
mile  or  so  below  the  falls  of  the  Andros- 
coggin. 

In  this  brook  we  often  fished  for  the 
small  trout  that  were  to  be  found  there; 
but  the  main  charm  of  those  outings  was 
in  the  indolent  loitering  along  the  low 
banks  of  the  little  stream,  listening  to  its 
murmur  or  to  the  whispering  of  the  over- 
hanging pines. 

There  was  one  favorite  spot  in  a little 
ravine  where  a copious  spring  of  clear 
cold  water  gushed  out  from  the  sandy 
bank,  and  joined  the  larger  stream.  This 
was  the  Paradise  Spring,  which  deserves 
much  more  than  its  present  celebrity 
for  the  absolute  purity  of  its  waters. 
Of  late  years  the  brook  has  been  better 
known  as  a favorite  haunt  of  the  great 
romance- writer,  and  it  is  now  often  called 
the  Hawthorne  Brook. 

Another  locality,  above  the  bridge,  af- 
forded an  occasional  stroll  through  the 
fields  and  by  the  river.  There,  in  spring, 
we  used  to  linger  for  hours  to  watch  the 
giant  pine  logs  (for  there  were  giants  in 
those  days)  from  the  far-off  forests,  float- 
ing by  hundreds  in  the  stream  until  they 
came  to  the  falls,  then,  balancing  for  a 
moment  on  the  brink,  they  plunged  into 
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the  foamy  pool  below.  Those  who  have 
seen  such  huge  tree  trunks,  each  possess- 
ing a certain  individuality,  approach  in 
groups  or  singly,  and  disappear,  will  un- 
derstand why  it  was  so  fascinating  to 
“watch  the  great  logs  as  they  tumbled 
along  the  current.” 

The  Androscoggin  River,  one  of  the 
largest  in  New  England,  bounds  the  vil- 
lage on  the  north,  while  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  two  or  three  miles  distant,  lies 
Maquoit  Bay  (an  inlet  of  the  beautiful 
Casco  Bay),  which  afforded  a genuine 
marine  view,  vulgarized  though  it  was 
by  the  dilapidated  wharf  and  the  two  or 
three  melancholy  sloops  that  plied  be- 
tween this  point  and  Portland,  laden  with 
lumber  and  firewood.  A trip  in  one  of 
these  coasters  is  said  to  have  inspired  a 
high  officer  of  the  college  with  the  benefi- 
cent idea  of  writing  a book  of  Songs  for 
Sailors . Though  the  little  volume  fell 
still-born  from  the  press,  a few  copies  es- 
caped, and  gave  occasion  for  great  fun  to 
the  irreverent  youngsters,  who  parodied 
it  without  mercy.  I can  only  rescue  for 
a brief  hour  from  oblivion  the  initial 
stanza  of  the  book,  and  here  offer  it  as  a 
4 4 specimen  brick” : 

“All  you  who  would  be  seamen 
Must  bear  a valiant  heart, 

And  when  you  come  upon  the  sea 
You  must  not  think  to  start; 

Nor  once  to  be  faint-hearted 
In  hail,  rain,  wind,  or  snow  ; 

Nor  to  think  for  to  shrink 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.” 

In  the  process  of  time  it  wTas  my  for- 
tune to  “come  upon  the  sea”;  and  al- 
though on  several  occasions  (notably  in 
the  Portsmouth,  beating  round  Cape 
Horn,  and,  again, when  the  Saratoga  was 
dismasted  in  a blinding  snow-storm  off 
the  coast  of  New  Hampshire)  I experi- 
enced the  full  force  of  “hail,  rain,  wind, 
and  snow,”  I should  take  shame  to  my- 
self for  not  recalling,  then  and  there, 
those  appropriate  and  inspiriting  lines. 

To  this  little  bay  within  a bay  we  oc- 
casionally resorted,  but  the  tiresome  walk 
over  the  sandy  road  deprived  the  excur- 
sions of  half  their  pleasure. 

The  bay  and  the  rapid  river  gave  to  the 
flat  region  adjacent  to  the  college  its  only 
picturesque  features.  Of  these  Longfel- 
low wrote: 

“ Thou  river,  widening  through  the  meadows 
green 

To  the  vast  sea,  so  near,  and  yet  unseen !” 
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Another  of  our  favorite  strolls  was  in 
a sparsely  settled  street  by  the  river-side. 
There,  after  tea,  Hawthorne  and  I often 
walked,  silent  or  conversing,  according 
to  the  humor  of  the  hour.  These  rambles 
sometimes  ended  at  the  unpainted  cottage 
of  an  old  fortune-teller,  who  from  the 
tea  grounds  in  a cracked  cup,  or  from  a 
soiled  pack  of  cards,  evoked  our  respec- 
tive destinies.  She  always  gave  us  brill- 
iant futures,  in  which  the  most  attractive 
of  the  promised  gifts  were  abundance  of 
gold  and  great  wealth  of  wives.  Lovely 
beings  these  wives  of  destiny  were  sure  to 
be;  some  of  whom  the  old  crone  proph- 
esied would  be  “dark-complected”  and 
others  “ light  -complected,”  but  all  sur- 
passingly beautiful.  These  blessings  and 
more  she  predicted  for  so  small  a silver 
coin  that,  though  we  were  her  best  pa- 
trons, our  modest  stock  of  pocket-money 
was  not  inconveniently  diminished  by 
her  fees. 

We  were  fully  repaid  for  the  outlay  by 
the  fun  of  the  hour,  but,  to  the  discredit 
of  the  prophetess,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
gold  never  came  to  us,  but  to  each  a very 
happy  marriage,  without  the  dangerous 
procession  of  blondes  and  brunettes. 
Aud  it  was  an  added  tie  between  us  that 
each  had  the  highest  appreciation  of  the 
many  excellent  qualities  of  his  friend’s 
wife. 

A few  years  since  I revisited  the  spot 
where  the  sibyl  once  had  lived,  but,  alas, 
only  to  find  that  her  house  was  gone,  and 
that  a railway  track  had  usurped  its  for- 
mer site. 

In  our  long  evening  walks,  especially 
when  discussing  the  probable  future  of 
each,  Hawthorne  was  less  reserved  than 
at  other  times.  On  such  occasions  I al- 
ways foretold  his  success  if  he  should 
choose  literature  as  a career.  He  lis- 
tened without  assenting,  but,  as  he  told 
me  in  after-life,  he  was  cheered  and 
strengthened  in  his  subsequent  career 
by  my  enthusiastic  faith  in  his  literary 
powers. 

The  professors  and  students  all  ac- 
knowledged his  superiority  in  Latin  and 
English  composition,  yet  to  me  he  insist- 
ed that  he  could  never  bring  himself  into 
accord  with  the  general  reading  public, 
nor  make  himself  sufficiently  understood 
by  it  to  gain  anything  more  than  a beg- 
garly support  as  an  author.  It  was  this 
distrust  of  being  rightfully  appreciated 
that  for  so  many  years  prevented  him 


from  taking  that  rank  among  the  fore- 
most writers  of  America  which  scholars 
and  critics  now  accord  to  him. 

III. 

One  of  Hawthorne’s  most  intimate 
friends  was  our  classmate  and  my  chum, 
William  Hale,  of  Dover,  afterwards  a 
merchant  of  high  standing  and  sterling 
integrity. 

Another  classmate  and  friend  was  Ste- 
phen Longfellow,  a lad  of  great  wit  and 
natural  genius,  but  lacking  the  studious 
habits  of  his  younger  brother,  Henry,  he 
gained  no  high  rank  in  college,  nor  after- 
wards in  the  legal  profession. 

For  myself  it  may  be  permissible  to 
add  that  after  practising  law  for  a few 
years  I embarked  in  a “great  enterprise,” 
as  Americans  would  call  it,  to  wit,  the 
building  a mill-dam  across  the  Kennebec 
River,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  many 
mills  and  factories  thereon,  and  of  gath- 
ering in  the  gold  predicted  by  the  faith- 
less old  fortune-teller.  The  adventure 
turned  out  disastrously,  for,  after  com- 
pleting the  work  at  a cost  three  times  as 
great  as  the  original  estimate,  a freshet — 
higher,  of  course,  “than  was  ever  before 
known” — swept  away  the  dam  and  the 
mills,  cut  a new  channel  for  the  river, 
swallowed  up  our  paternal  mansion  and 
grounds  near  by,  and  ruined  me  finan- 
cially. I entered  the  navy  as  paymaster, 
and  after  sixteen  years’  service  was  made 
Paymaster- General  of  the  navy,  which 
office  I held  for  fifteen  years,  including 
the  whole  period  of  the  civil  war. 

Franklin  Pierce,  in  the  class  next 
above  ours,  had  many  friends  in  our  own, 
including  Hawthorne,  Cilley,  and  myself. 
These  friends  and  others  Pierce  always 
remembered,  even  when  occupying  the 
highest  place  in  the  nation,  and  burdened 
with  its  cares  and  responsibilities. 

Indeed  he  seemed  to  have  much  satis- 
faction in  promoting  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  college  friends.  To 
Hawthorne  he  gave  the  most  lucrative 
foreign  office  in  his  gift,  and  I take  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging  that  soon  after  his 
inauguration  he,  unsolicited,  directed  my 
recall  from  a foreign  station,  and  appoint- 
ed me  to  the  highest  place  in  my  corps. 

I have  reason  to  know  that  he  never  re- 
gretted his  friendly  course  in  either  case. 

In  person  he  was  slender,  of  medium 
height,  with  fair  complexion  and  light 
hair,  erect,  with  a military  bearing,  ac- 
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tive,  and  always  bright  and  cheerful.  In 
character  he  was  impulsive,  not  rash; 
generous,  not  lavish ; chivalric,  courteous, 
manly,  and  warm-hearted;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  students  in  the 
whole  college. 

Pierce’s  classmate  Calvin  E.  Stowe 
was  a man  of  mark  in  college,  and  was 
universally  esteemed  and  respected.  He 
was  an  untiring  student  and  a deeply  re- 
ligious man,  yet  full  of  wit  and  quaint 
humor,  which  he  strove  to  subordinate  to 
his  graver  thoughts,  that  he  might  the 
better  qualify  himself  for  the  important 
lifework  in  which  he  so  eminently  ex- 
celled. 

Stowe,  though  usually  calm  and  un- 
ruffled, did  on  rare  occasions  show  that 
tiie  old  Adam  in  his  nature  could  be  pro 
yoked  to  wrath.  In  my  Freshman  year, 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  good-natured 
mischief,  I blackened  my  face  one  night, 
and  assuming  the  air  of  deference  befit- 
ting a colored  messenger-boy,  I entered 
Stowe’s  room  holding  out  a letter.  He 
was  deeply  engaged  with  a book,  but  he 
rose  to  receive  the  letter,  remarking,  “Oh, 

it  is  from  Mr. at  the  same  time 

taking  out  a piece  of  money  to  pay  me 
for  my  trouble.  This  unexpected  boon  so 
upset  my  gravity  that  I laughed  outright. 
Stowe  was  first  surprised,  then  provoked, 
by  my  impertinence,  and  he  seized  the 
tongs  and  cried,  “You  black  rascal!” 
Whereupon  I beat  a hasty  retreat,  closing 
the  door  behind  me  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  tongs  which  came  clashing  against 
my  guardian  shield. 

I think  that  Stowe  did  not  suspect  me, 
for  we  never  spoke  of  the  silly  prank  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  But  after  that 
long  interval,  having  received  a kind  mes- 
sage from  him,  asking  me  not  to  pass 
through  Hartford  without  calling,  I went 
to  see  him,  and  we  had  a pleasant  talk 
about  old  times.  Then  I made  my  tardy 
confession,  to  which  Mrs.  Stowe  was  an 
amused  listener,  and  she  seemed  to  enjoy 
hearing  this  proof  of  her  husband’s  ebul- 
lition of  temper  in  his  early  manhood, 
which  I thought  it  safe  to  divulge  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years. 


IV. 


As  to  his  social  life  in  Brunswick,  it 
may  be  said  that  Hawthorne,  coming  as 
he  did  from  a family  of  exceptionally  re- 
cluse habits,  gained  there  his  first  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
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strange,  therefore,  that  in  his  personal  re- 
lations he  formed  few  intimacies,  and 
rarely  sought  the  friendship  of  others. 
Reserve  was  a prominent  trait  in  his 
character,  but  it  was  the  reserve  of  self- 
respect,  not  of  pride  or  timidity.  He  dis- 
couraged advances  in  a negative  way,  and 
gave  his  confidence  only  to  a few. 

College  friendships  then  as  now  were 
greatly  influenced  by  association  in  the 
different  literary  societies.  There  were 
two  of  these  at  Bowdoin,  the  Peucinian 
and  its  young  rival  the  Athensean.  Sev- 
eral of  the  professors  and  most  of  the 
conservative  students  belonged  to  the 
first,  while  “Young  Bowdoin”  was  more 
strongly  attracted  to  the  other. 

The  poet  Longfellow  was  a Peucinian, 
and  his  elder  brother  an  Athensean.  For 
that  reason  Hawthorne  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  Stephen  than  with  Henry, 
but  the  college  relations  of  the  poet  and 
the  romance- writer  were  always  kindly, 
and  led  to  a strong  friendship  in  later 
life. 

Hawthorne  was  not  studious  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  he  de- 
voted much  time  to  miscellaneous  read- 
ing. His  facility  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge would  with  little  labor  have  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  class.  As  it 
was,  he  took  much  greater  interest  in  the 
humanities  than  in  the  more  abstruse 
branches  of  the  prescribed  course.  Mathe- 
matics and  metaphysics  as  studies  he  dis- 
liked and  neglected,  to  his  frequent  dis- 
credit in  the  recitation-room;  but  the 
languages  were  attractive  and  pleasant. 
Especially  did  he  like  the  Latin,  which 
he  wrote  with  great  ease  and  purity.  In 
the  other  studies  of  the  curriculum  he 
stood  hardly  above  mediocrity,  and  in 
declamation  he  was  literally  nowhere. 

He  never  declaimed  in  the  old  chapel,  as 
the  students  were  required  to  do  on  Wed- 
nesdays. Fines  and  admonitions  were 
alike  powerless.  He  would  not  declaim. 

To  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  attributed  his 
failure  to  have  a part  assigned  him  in  the 
Commencement  exercises  on  graduation, 
though  his  rank,  No.  18  in  a class  of 
thirty-eight,  would  otherwise  have  en- 
titled him  to  one. 

He  told  me  that  when  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  old,  on  some  occasion  in  play 
hours,  he  went  upon  a stage  in  the  school- 
room to  declaim.  Some  larger  boys  ridi- 
culed him  and  pulled  him  down,  which 
so  mortified  and  enraged  him  that  he  was 
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inspired  with  a lasting  aversion  to  any 
future  effort  in  that  direction.  Nor  did 
he  attempt  to  speak  in  public  until  many 
years  afterwards,  when,  as  United  States 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  he  made  a speech  at 
a civic  dinner,  of  which  he  wrote  me  an 
amusing  account.  He  was  more  exultant 
at  his  success  on  that  occasion  than  he 
ever  seemed  to  be  for  the  authorship  of 
the  Scarlet  Letter. 

In  the  literary  aspirations  of  his  col- 
legiate life  poetry  had  apparently  no 
place.  Yet  some  small  poems  of  his — 
written  before  entering  college,  and  still 
resting  in  my  memory — showed,  as  I 
thought,  considerable  merit.  Since,  how- 
ever, he  refrained  from  writing  verses  af- 
terwards, one  can  only  conjecture  what 
his  success  would  have  been  had  he  made 
poetry  instead  of  prose  the  vehicle  for  his 
fancies.  Apropos  to  this  subject,  I re- 
member that  on  a moonlight  evening 
Hawthorne  and  I were  leaning  over  the 
railing  of  the  bridge  just  below  the  falls, 
listening  to  the  falling  water  and  enjoy- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  scene,  when  I re- 
cited some  passages  from  the  colloquy  be- 
tween Lorenzo  and  Jessica  in  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.  Then  Hawthorne,  in 
his  deep  musical  tones,  responded  with 
the  following  verses,  which  he  said  he 
had  written  before  coming  to  college: 

“ We  are  beneath  the  dark  blue  sky, 

And  the  moon  is  shining  bright. 

Oh,  what  can  lift  the  soul  so  high 
As  the  glow  of  a summer  night, 

When  all  the  gay  are  hushed  to  sleep, 

And  they  who  mourn  forget  to  weep 
Beneath  that  gentle  light? 

“ Is  there  no  holier,  happier  land 
Among  those  distant  spheres 
Where  we  may  meet  that  shadow  band, 

The  dead  of  other  years, 

Where  all  the  day  the  moonbeams  rest, 

And  where  at  length  the  souls  are  blest 
Of  those  who  dwell  in  tears  ? 

“ Oh,  if  the  happy  ever  leave 
The  bowers  of  bliss  on  high 
To  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  grieve, 
And  wipe  the  tear-drop  dry, 

It  is  when  moonlight  sheds  its  ray, 

More  pure  and  beautiful  than  day, 

And  earth  is  like  the  sky.” 

I preserved  the  lines,  and  a few  years 
since  gave  a copy  to  Mr.  Lathrop,  who 
published  them  in  his  able  and  interest- 
ing Study  of  Hawthorne. 

I remember  also  another  little  poem  of 
Hawthorne’s,  which  I wrote  down  soon 


after  hearing  it,  but  the  manuscript  was 
lost.  It  ran  thus : 

“ The  ocean  hath  its  silent  caves, 

Dark,  quiet,  and  alone ; 

Though  there  be  fury  on  the  waves, 

Beneath  them  there  is  none. 

“ The  awful  spirits  of  the  deep 
Hold  their  communion  there, 

And  there  are  those  for  whom  we  weep— 
The  young,  the  brave,  the  fair. 

“The  earth  hath  guilt,  the  earth  hath  care. 
Unquiet  are  its  graves. 

***** 

14  Calmly  the  wearied  seamen  rest 
Beneath  their  own  blue  sea; 

The  ocean’s  solitudes  are  blest, 

For  there  is  purity.” 

This  is  all  I can  recollect  of  the  little 
poem,  if,  indeed,  there  was  any  more,  ex- 
cept the  forgotten  lines  of  the  third  verse. 

At  one  time  Hawthorne  recited  to  me 
the  following,  supposed  to  have  been 
found  written  over  the  entrance  to  a her- 
mit’s cave.  He  did  not  acknowledge  the 
authorship,  but  the  lines  are  so  charac- 
teristic that  I have  always  thought  he 
wrote  them : 

“ He  saw  mankind  with  vice  encrusted ; 

He  saw  that  honor’s  sword  was  rusted, 

That  they  were  still  deceived  who  trusted 
In  love  or  friend, 

And  hither  came,  with  man  disgusted, 

His  life  to  end.” 

Y. 

Hawthorne,  previous  to  entering  col- 
lege, lived  in  great  seclusion  with  his 
mother  and  two  sisters  at  their  home  in 
Salem.  In  two  or  three  flying  visits, 
made  him  by  invitation  after  our  gradu- 
ation, I saw  no  evidence  of  narrow  cir- 
cumstances in  their  environment.  I was 
charmed  with  the  quiet  and  refined  man- 
ners of  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  and  with  the 
pleasant  and  ladylike  bearing  of  her 
younger  daughter.  The  elder  daughter, 
who  Hawthorne  often  said  had  more 
genius  than  himself,  I never  saw  until 
after  his  death. 

The  family  occupied  the  old  home  of 
Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  father,  their  moderate 
income  being  sufficient  for  their  comfort- 
able support,  but  not  for  the  son’s  college 
expenses.  These  had  been  defrayed  by 
his  maternal  uncle,  Robert  Manning,  who 
supplied  him  with  means  to  spend  as  lib- 
erally as  any  of  his  companions. 

In  a corner  of  the  present  campus  stood 
“Ward’s  Tavern”  when  I first  went  to 
Brunswick.  Its  owner  had  recently  died, 
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and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  a 
maiden  of  perhaps  thirty  years,  affable, 
good-looking,  and  always  ready  to  give 
moderate  credit  for  the  little  suppers  and 
other  comforts  that  students  might  desire. 
Her  house  was  the  scene  of  many  social 
gatherings;  but  at  some  later  period  it 
disappeared,  and  the  grass  of  the  college 
grounds  now  conceals  the  site  of  that 
once  most  convenient  inn.  There,  often- 
er  than  elsewhere,  Hawthorne  indulged 
in  the  usual  convivialities  of  the  period; 
but  his  sedate  aspect  and  quiet  manners 
prevented  the  appearance  of  any  excess, 
even  within  the  limited  circle  of  his  inti- 
mate associates.  The  customary  pastimes 
included  card-playing  and  wine-drinking, 
in  which  he  joined  his  friends  through 
good  fellowship;  but  he  rarely  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  moderation — never  losing 
more  money  than  he  could  readily  pay, 
and  never  imbibing  enough  to  expose 
himself  to  remark.  He  could  drink  a 
great  deal  of  wine  without  being  appar- 
ently affected  by  it.  Neither  in  his  col- 
lege days  nor  afterwards  did  I ever  know 
him  to  be  perceptibly  under  the  influence 
of  stimulants,  though  we  were  associated 
in  many  convivial  scenes.  I will  add 
that  from  the  first  moment  of  our  ac- 
quaintance I never  knew  him  to  utter  an 
unmanly  sentiment  or  to  do  a mean  or 
unkind  act. 

In  our  last  term,  after  the  parts  for  the 
Commencement  exercises  had  been  as- 
signed, it  appeared  that  fourteen  of  the 
thirty -eight  graduates  of  the  year  were 
not  to  have  the  privilege  of  “speaking  in 
public  on  the  stage,”  though  their  degree 
of  A.B.  was  nevertheless  to  be  conferred. 
This  rear-guard  rallied,  and  formed  u The 
Navy  Club,”  so  called  for  some  occult 
reason.  It  comprised  among  its  members 
a future  Congressman,  another  who  in  the 
course  of  time  became  a Reverend  D.D., 
Hawthorne,  and,  of  course,  the  writer. 

Of  the  officers  elected,  the  D.D.  was 
made  Commodore,  Hawthorne  was  Com- 
mander, myself  Boatswain,  and  the  most 
fun-loving  of  the  party  was  designated 
Chaplain.  Every  one  had  a title  from 
Captain  to  Cook. 

The  weekly  suppers  at  Miss  Ward’s 
were  very  jolly;  and  some  of  the  class 
who,  by  reason  of  superior  standing  as 
scholars,  were  not  entitled  to  membership 
would  fain  have  joined  in  the  merry  ses- 
sions of  the  club,  but  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted. 
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The  nightly  meetings  of  Commence- 
ment week  ended  this  drama,  as  well  as 
many  others  of  more  grave  import. 

The  river  near  by  gave  its  name  to  a 
loo  club  of  five  members.  One  died 
early,  but  not  until  he  had  achieved  po- 
litical fame  of  a high  order;  another  was 
afterwards  a wealthy  and  respected  mer- 
chant; a third  became  a physician  and 
settled  in  the  West,  where  he  was  held  in 
high  regard  until  he  died,  thirty  years 
ago.  Hawthorne  and  the  writer  were 
the  other  members  of  the  Androscoggin 
Club,  which  existed  about  two  years. 
The  stakes  played  for  were,  of  course, 
small,  but  the  golden  hours  then  lost 
were  not  included  in  the  account. 

The  cost  of  living  was  very  moderate, 
and  one  fared  satisfactorily  for  a sum 
that  would  now  seem  inadequate  and 
even  mean.  Two  dollars  a week  was 
the  highest  charge  for  table  board,  and 
most  of  the  students  paid  but  a dollar 
and  a half.  Hawthorne  and  the  writer 
usually  lived  at  the  same  boarding-house, 
and  were  quite  contented  with  the  fare. 
The  incidental  expenses  of  college  were 
small,  but  even  such  of  the  rooms  as  were 
uncarpeted  and  uncurtained  were  not 
cheerless,  for  wood  was  abundant  at  a 
dollar  a cord.  The  one  comparatively 
larger  item  of  expense  (excepting  books 
and  stationery)  was  that  of  the  “mid- 
night oil,”  which  was  brought  from  a 
village  “store,”  and  burned  in  brass  or 
japanned  lamps.  After  so  long  an  inter- 
val—especially  as  gas  and  electric  light 
have  come  into  use — no  harm  can  come 
from  divulging  the  secret  that  certain 
students  had  extra  lamp-fillers  that  had 
never  known  oil.  And  these  were  carried 
in  broad  daylight  across  the  campus,  full 
of  some  other  liquid  more  quickly  and 
pleasantly  consumed. 

Maine  had  not  then  enacted  the  laws 
which  have  given  her  such  creditable 
prominence  as  the  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  temperance.  At  that  time,  too,  it  was 
the  universal  custom  for  country  stores 
to  sell  “wines  and  liquors”  as  well  as 
“ dry -goods  and  groceries.” 

Hawthorne  engaged  in  the  usual  col- 
lege sports,  but  with  no  great  zest.  Base- 
ball and  foot -ball  interested  him  little, 
though  he  occasionally  joined  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  games.  He  did  not 
like  running  or  jumping,  but  walking 
was  his  favorite  exercise;  in  that  he  was 
untiring.  Sometimes  he  went  out  shoot- 
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ing,  though  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
crack  shot.  I never  saw  him  on  horse- 
back, but  frequently  of  a Saturday  we 
drove  in  the  “ chaise,'1  or  in  the  wagon 
of  that  day,  he  never  wishing  to  hold  the 
reins. 

VI. 

Although  Hawthorne  while  a collegian 
rarely  sought  or  accepted  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  young  ladies  of  the  village, 
he  had  a high  appreciation  of  the  sex. 
An  early  marriage,  however,  did  not  en- 
ter into  his  plans  of  life.  The  evidence 
of  this  fact  is  among  my  papers,  and  runs 
thus: 

Bowdoin  College,  November  14 th,  1824. 

If  Nathaniel  Hathorne  is  neither  a married 
man  nor  a widower  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
November,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Thirty -six,  I bind  myself  upon  my  honor  to 
pay  the  said  Hathorne  a barrel  of  the  best 
old  Madeira  wine. 

Witness  ray  hand  and  seal. 

Johnathan  Cilley. 

[J.  C.] 

Bowdoin  College,  Nov.  14,  1824. 

If  I am  a married  man  or  a widower  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  November,  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  aud  Thirty-six,  I bind  myself 
upon  my  honor  to  pay  Johnathan  Cilley  a 
barrel  of  the  best  old  Madeira  wine. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal. 

Nathaniel  Hathorne. 

[N.H.] 

This  instrument  shall  be  delivered  to  Hora- 
tio Bridge,  and  if  Hathorne  is  married  within 
the  time  specified,  he  shall  transmit  the  in- 
telligence to  him  immediately,  aud  the  bet — 
whoever  shall  lose  it — shall  be  paid  within  a 
month  after  the  expiration  of  the  time. 

Johnathan  Cilley. 

Nathaniel  Hathorne. 

This  very  formal  agreement  was  en- 
closed in  a closely  sealed  package,  en- 
dorsed in  Hawthorne's  writing,  thus: 

“Mr.  Horatio  Bridge  is  requested  to 
take  charge  of  this  paper,  and  not  to 
open  it  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1836,  unless  by  the  joint  request  of 
Cilley  and  Hathorne.” 

On  the  designated  day  I broke  the  seals, 
and  notified  Cilley  that  he  had  lost  the 
wager.  He  admitted  the  loss,  and,  after 
the  delay  of  a year  or  more,  was  making 
arrangements  for  its  payment  and  a meet- 
ing to  taste  the  wine,  when  his  tragic 
death  in  the  duel  with  Graves  settled 
the  account. 


Many  years  ago  Hawthorne  requested 
me  to  burn  the  letters  he  had  written  me 
in  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  On 
reading  them  over  I found  them  full  of 
passages  of  beauty,  and  of  details  of  his 
own  plans  and  purposes,  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments. They  were,  however,  too 
free  in  their  expressions  about  persons 
and  things  to  be  safely  trusted  to  the 
chances  of  life,  and  all  his  early  letters 
were  destroyed.  Many  of  these  were 
signed  “ Oberon,”  and  others  the  familiar 
“Hathorne”  or  “Hath.” 

While  in  college,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  he  spelled  his  name  without 
the  it?.  On  first  seeing  the  improved 
signature,  I wrote  him  that  it  was  sug- 
gestive of  a fat  legacy,  to  which  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  been  blessed  with  no 
such  luck,  though  he  would  gladly  take 
every  letter  in  the  alphabet  for  a thou- 
sand dollars  each.  He  added  that  in 
tracing  the  genealogy  of  his  family  lie 
had  found  that  some  of  his  ancestors 
used  the  tt?,  and  he  had  merely  resumed 
it. 

Later,  he  sometimes  took  the  signature 
of  “ L?Aub4pine,”  which  name  he  adopt- 
ed temporarily,  in  accordance  with  the 
whim  of  a queer  Frenchman  who  spent 
a month  with  us  in  my  bachelor  home 
in  Maine,  as  described  in  the  American 
Note- Books , vol.  i.,  page  49.  There  Haw- 
thorne says:  “ He  has  Frenchified  all  our 

names,  calling  B , Monsieur  Du  Pont; 

myself,  M.  de  L’Aubepine;  and  himself, 
M.  de  Berger;  and  all  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.” 

There  was  a musical  society  at  Bow- 
doin, though  not  many  of  the  students 
were  instrumental  performers.  Long- 
fellow played  the  flute,  but  Hawthorne 
was  notably  deficient  in  musical  talent. 
Like  Charles  Lamb,  lie  might  have  said, 
“The  gods  have  made  me  most  unmu- 
sical.” 

Of  the  college  faculty  only  Professor 
Packard  survived  at  the  time  of  our  class 
semicentennial,  and  he  died  in  1884. 

Thirteen  of  the  thirty -eight  graduates 
of  the  class  at  the  time  of  that  reunion 
were  living,  eleven  of  whom  were  pre- 
sent. 

But  three  of  the  thirteen  graduates 
survive  at  the  present  writing,  in  1891. 

Before  separating  we  all  agreed  to  in- 
terchange our  photographs.  In  making 
the  exchange,  Longfellow  wrote  to  me 
thus: 
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Camb.,  Dec'r  12,  1875. 

My  dear  Bridge, — I have  just  liad  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  photograph.  It  is 
so  good,  it  could  hardly  he  better.  I wish 
the  one  I send  you  in  return  were  as  good. 
But  that  is  wishing  that  I were  a handsome 
man,  six  feet  high,  and  we  all  know  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes. 

I was  very  glad  that  yon  and  Mrs.  Bridge 
were  not  disappointed  in  Songo  River  and  its 
neighborhood.  If  “ Long  Pond  ” were  called 
Loch  Long,  it  would  be  a beautiful  lake. 
This  and  Sebago  are  country  cousins  to  the 
Westmoreland  lakes  in  Eugland,  quite  as 
lovely,  but  wanting  a little  more  culture  and 
good  society. 

I often  think  with  great  pleasure  of  our 
meeting  at  Brnnswick.  There  was  less  sad- 
ness  about  it  than  I had  thought  there  would 
be.  The  present  always  contrives  to  crowd 
out  the  past  and  the  future. 

With  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Bridge, 
Always  yours, 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

The  whole  letter  is  copied  because, 
while  speaking  of  the  class  reunion,  the 
poet  incidentally  gives  his  estimate  of 
Sebago  Lake,  on  the  borders  of  which 
Hawthorne  spent  a year  of  his  lonely 
boyhood,  and  to  which  locality  he  refers 
when  he  says,  “It  was  there  I first  got 
my  cursed  habit  of  solitude.” 

Hawthorne  visited  Brunswick  but  once 
to  meet  his  old  associates.  It  was  in  1852, 
fifty  years  after  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege. In  that  year,  while  cruisi ng  in 
the  Pacific,  I received  a letter  from  him, 
in  which  he  says: 

“I  meant  to  have  told  you  all  about  my 
visit  to  Brunswick  at  the  recent  semicenten- 
nial celebration,  bnt  the  letter  has  already 
grown  to  too  great  length.  It  was  rather  a 
dreary  affair.  Only  eight  of  our  classmates 
were  present,  and  they  were  a set  of  dismal 
old  fellows,  whose  heads  looked  as  if  they 
bad  been  out  in  a pretty  copious  shower  of 
snow.  The  whole  intermediate  quarter  of  a 
century  vanished,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 


they  had  undergone  a miserable  transforma- 
tion in  the  course  of  a single  night,  especially 
as  I myself  felt  just  about  as  young  as  when 
I graduated.  They  flattered  me  with  the 
assurance  that  time  had  touched  me  tenderly, 
bnt,  alas,  they  were  each  a mirror  in  which  1 
beheld  the  reflection  of  my  own  age.  I did 
not  arrive  there  until  the  public  exercises 
were  nearly  over,  and  very  luckily  too,  for  my 
praises  had  been  sounded  by  orator  and  poet, 
and  of  course  my  blushes  would  have  been 
quite  oppressive.” 

In  a desultory  and  inartistic  way  I 
have  thus  endeavored  to  throw  some 
additional  light  upon  Hawthorne’s  col- 
lege life  and  his  surroundings  at  that 
period.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  I will 
add  that  his  most  marked  characteristics 
were  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
absolute  truthfulness,  loyalty  to  friends, 
abhorrence  of  debt,  great  physical  as  well 
as  moral  courage,  and  a high  and  delicate 
sense  of  honor. 

He  shrank  habitually  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  own  secret  opinions,  and  was 
careful  to  avoid  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  others,  while  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  his  own. 

On  closing  our  college  association  we 
mutually  pledged  our  friendship  and  ex- 
changed parting  gifts.  Hawthorne’s  to 
me  was  a watch  seal  of  his  father’s,  gold 
with  a carnelian  stone,  of  the  shape  and 
fashion  of  ninety  years  ago.  I have 
treasured  it  carefully,  and  have  provided 
that  it  shall  go  to  his  son  at  my  de- 
cease. 

Of  my  own  intimacy  with  Hawthorne 
I have  hitherto  said  little,  having  been 
content  with  the  mention  made  of  it  by 
my  friend  in  his  published  writings;  and 
I trust  it  will  not  be  thought  presumpt- 
uous that  I have  jotted  down  here  some 
reminiscences  that  incidentally  show  our 
strong  friendship,  while  rounding  out 
the  story  of  his  college  life. 


A FOURTII-CLASS  APPOINTMENT. 

BY  MARGARET  DELAND. 


I. 

TI1HE  post-office  at  Penniville  was  at 
JL  the  foot  of  the  long  hill,  up  which 
Main  Street  climbed  a little  way  and  then 
stopped,  as  though  to  take  breath  and  look 
back  upon  itself.  After  that  the  street 
melted  into  a country  road,  which  wan- 
dered between  the  fields  and  down  the 


other  side  of  the  hill  to  a half-dozen 
houses,  which  were  occupied  only  a few 
months  of  the  year,  when  the  summer 
visitors  invaded  the  Penniville  quiet. 
The  houses  along  Main  Street  stood  close 
together  in  a friendly  way,  and  ignored 
as  much  as  possible  those  scattered  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
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Penniville  acknowledged  that  the  sum- 
mer residents  had  a certain  value,  but  it 
looked  down  upon  them  as  one  does  look 
down  upon  merely  useful  things;  it  found 
some  slow  amusement  in  their  “airs,” 
and  it  was  rather  interested,  too,  in  talk- 
ing over  the  various  extravagances  of 
the  people  who  lived  in  those  handsome 
houses,  especially  their  waste,  as  well  as 
taste,  in  groceries.  Penniville  knew  all 
about  their  tastes,  because  Johnny  Dace 
kept  the  grocery  store,  and  freely  impart- 
ed all  he  knew  of  the  habits  of  the  sum- 
mer visitors— the  queer  things  they  ate 
and  drank,  and  the  strange  viands  that 
came  in  bottles.  “Little  green  berries 
like,”  said  Mr.  Dace,  “salt  as  your  pork 
bar’l.  I tasted  of  ’em  once.  And  no  end 
of  stuff  and  nonsense  besides.” 

But,  really,  Penniville  cared  very  lit- 
tle for  the  summer  residents,  and  the 
summer  residents  cared  less  for  Pen- 
niville. The  village  was  small — forty 
houses,  perhaps, besides  the  tavern — called 
by  those  who  “put  on  airs”  the  hotel — 
for  the  occasional  drummers  that  visited 
the  place  with  sewing-machines  or  gum 
boots;  and  for  the  travelling  photogra- 
pher, with  his  enlarged  crayon  heads;  and 
the  dentist,  who  came  twice  a year.  The 
houses  were  built  on  very  much  the 
same  plan — a story  and  a half  high,  with 
an  entry,  which  was  narrow,  and  gener- 
ally so  dark  that  one  could  not  see  the 
pattern  of  the  oil  cloth ; but  that  was  an 
advantage  when  the  oil-cloth  was  shab- 
by; and  a shed,  at  right  angles  to  the 
kitchen.  All  the  best  rooms  had  the 
same  cold,  shut -up  smell,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  narrow  windows  were  not 
often  opened,  owing  to  a tendency  to 
stick,  which  sometimes  kept  them  shut 
from  one  house -cleaning  time  to  an- 
other. There  were  rooms  only  on  one 
side  of  the  entry;  a parlor,  a dining- 
room, and  a kitchen.  Most  of  the  fam- 
ilies used  their  kitchen  as  a dining-room, 
and  that  gave  them  an  extra  sitting- 
room. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Penniville  to  keep 
the  parlor  closed,  except  perhaps  for  the 
sewing  society  or  for  a funeral;  but,  all 
the  same,  it  was  furnished  with  the  best 
the  household  possessed.  It  generally 
boasted  a centre  table,  on  which,  standing 
on  a woolly  mat,  there  was  apt  to  be  a 
majestic  lamp,  which  awaited  an  occasion 
important  enough  to  be  lighted— an  occa- 
sion so  long  in  coming  that  the  oil  was 


thick  and  yellow  in  the  red  or  green  glass 
bowl. 

There  was,  however,  one  house  on  Main 
Street  which  had  a peculiarity  of  its  own, 
and  gained  thereby  a certain  importance. 
This  was  Mrs.  Gedge's  little  old  gray 
house,  to  which  a small  square  building 
of  one  room  was  attached  by  means  of  the 
wood-shed.  As  for  the  house,  it  was  like 
everybody  else’s,  but  that  single  square 
room,  over  the  outer  door  of  which  was 
a weather-beaten  sign,  “U.  S.  Post-office,” 
distinguished  it  and  its  occupants  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  office  was 
quite  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  before  the 
open  green  of  the  common.  The  street 
bent  a little  to  come  close  up  to  its  door, 
so  that  the  stage-driver  could  hand  in 
his  mail-bag  without  leaving  his  seat; 
that  done,  the  road  bent  back,  and  curved 
off  along  the  bank  of  the  creek,  crossed  a 
shaking  wooden  bridge,  and  disappeared 
behind  the  shoulder  of  another  hill. 

Within,  this  small  building  at  once 
confessed  its  purpose;  for  it  was  the  par- 
tition stretching  across  one  side  of  the 
room,  with  rows  of  pigeon-holes  and  a de- 
livery window,  which  conferred  distinc- 
tion upon  Mrs.  Gedge  and  her  daughter 
Amanda.  Besides  the  pigeon-holes  there 
were  a counter  and  some  shelves,  which 
held  immemorial  green  pasteboard  boxes, 
whose  corners  were  strengthened  by  hav- 
ing strips  of  linen  pasted  neatly  along 
each  angle;  there  was  writing-paper  in 
these  boxes,  pale  pink  or  yellow,  with  faint 
blue  rulings,  or  perhaps  a picture  in  the 
corner  of  each  sheet.  There  were  pen- 
cils, too,  and  bottles  of  red  and  blue  ink, 
and  of  course  the  sober  black  as  well, 
but  that  was  less  popular.  There  was  a 
very  small  show-case  on  the  counter,  in 
which  wef*©  tarnished  bits  of  jewelry, 
pasted  upon  yellowing  cards;  and  there 
were  scent  bottles,  and  two  transparent 
drawing  - slates.  The  contents  of  the 
case  had  been  so  long  familiar  that  no 
one  ever  thought  of  purchasing  them. 
Standing  on  the  scratched  and  dim  glass 
top  of  the  case  were  three  jars  of  candy, 
which  held  red  kisses  and  white,  little 
hai*d  gumdrops,  and  fat  black  sticks  of 
licorice.  There  were  two  or  three  post- 
ers on  the  walls,  of  country  fairs,  or  of 
the  travelling  bell-ringers — one  as  recent 
as  within  two  years. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a small 
air-tight  stove,  with  a chair  beside  it.  UI 
would  have  more  chairs  if  it  was  mine, 
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this  post-office,”  said  Mrs.  Gedge;  “ but  it’s 
a place  for  business,  not  for  sociality;  so 
the  Government  don’t  provide  chairs,  and 
it  ain’t  for  me  to  seem  to  criticise  by  bring- 
ing in  any  of  my  own.” 

Mrs.  Gedge  and  Amanda  had  lived  in 
Penniville  all  their  lives,  and  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  Main  Street  had  held  their  un- 
assailable position;  but  since  these  pi- 
geon-holes had  been  put  into  the  small 
detached  room  which  once  held  Adam 
Gedge’s  cobbler’s  bench  (twenty-five  years 
ago  now) — since  then,  Mrs.  Gedge  and 
Amanda  had  grown  vastly  more  impor- 
tant. They  were  the  custodians  of  the 
United  States  mail;  they  were  intrusted 
with  public  moneys;  they  had  mysterious 
communications  with  Washington ; it  was 
reported,  although  carefully  not  asserted 
by  either  mother  or  daughter,  that  they 
had  had  a letter  from  the  President ! The 
consciousness  of  their  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibility clothed  them  as  with  a uni- 
form. Amanda  Gedge  carried  her  tall 
angular  form  with  a precision  suited  to 
the  parade-ground,  and  walked  with  a 
military  tread.  Mrs.  Gedge  had  been 
known  to  put  an  end  to  a political  discus- 
sion which  had  begun  around  the  stove 
while  she  was  sorting  the  mail,  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  “ connected  with  the 
administration,  and  it  was  not  right,  to 
her  mind,  for  her  to  be  present  when  it  was 
criticised.  So,  if  they  pleased,  they  could 
step  outside  and  talk  about  it.”  Lord 
Salisbury  could  have  no  better  excuse  for 
refusing  to  discuss  the  Queen’s  speech. 

That  was  eight  years  ago,  when  she  was 
able  to  sort  the  letters  herself,  and  hand 
them  out  of  the  little  window  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  pigeon-holes,  and  so  could 
not  help  overhearing  the  comments  upon 
the  weather,  or  the  church,  or,  once  in 
four  years,  the  politics  of  the  nation. 
But  now  that  pleasant  and  important 
task  was  over;  instead,  she  sat  all  day 
long  behind  the  partition,  w ith  her  crutch- 
es beside  her,  and  her  knitting  in  her  crip- 
pled old  hands,  while  Amanda  took  her 
place  at  the  delivery  window.  Amanda 
was  a trifle  deaf,  and  when  in  her  official 
position,  very  much  absorbed  by  her  du- 
ties, so  that  she  did  not  often  notice  the 
discussions  which  might  be  carried  on  in 
the  open  space  about  the  stove,  which 
space,  Mrs.  Gedge  admitted,  belonged  to 
the  Public.  Then,  too,  although  Aman- 
da appreciated  her  position,  her  deepest 
thought  was  always  for  her  mother,  and 
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she  was  not  so  apt  to  reflect  upon  what 
was  due  to  herself  as  to  think  anxiously  of 
Mrs.  Gedge’s  health,  or  to  plan  small  plea- 
sures for  the  frail  old  woman.  Amanda 
reproached  herself  for  this  sometimes — 
generally  on  those  days  rendered  impor- 
tant by  the  arrival  of  a large  envelope  post- 
marked Washington —and  she  was  apt  to 
think  sternly  of  the  duty  of  the  patriot 
to  his  government,  and  remind  herself  of 
Spartan  instances  and  heroic  sacrifices. 

It  was  all  pathetically  genuine.  Aman- 
da’s severe  bosom  had  thrilled  with  the 
purest  patriotism  when,  twenty-four  years 
ago,  her  father  had  enlisted.  With  him 
had  gone  Willie  Boyce.  Willie  had  come 
home  a year  later,  too  sick  to  give  much 
thought  to  his  old  sweetheart,  only  able 
to  grope  wearily  through  a few  months  of 
wretched  living,  with  his  mind  fastened 
on  his  own  sufferings. 

But  Adam  Gedge  had  never  come  home. 
Amanda  did  not  know  her  father’s  grave, 
but  Willie’s  was  over  on  the  hill.  It 
seemed  to  belong  to  Amanda,  for  the 
young  man’s  family  had  moved  away 
from  Penniville,  and  left  him  to  her. 
More  than  that,  the  poem  on  the  gray 
slate  head-stone  of  the  dead  soldier  had 
been  the  one  great  achievement  of  Mrs. 
Gedge — she  had  composed  it,  but  it  only; 
genius  had  never  burned  again.  Aman- 
da passed  her  lover’s  grave  every  Sunday 
on  her  way  to  church,  and  she  was  able, 
once  a week  at  least,  to  steal  time  from 
her  duties  for  a half-hour  with  Willie. 
Perhaps  because  she  sometimes  felt  that 
her  father’s  death  had  been  the  price  of  the 
post-office  appointment,  which  had  come 
to  Mrs.  Gedge  in  ’63,  Amanda  was  a lit- 
tle more  gentle  with  the  Public  than  was 
her  mother.  Official  life,  Mrs.  Gedge  had 
been  heard  to  complain,  did  sometimes 
make  one  seem  severe.  And  yet  so  little 
had  greatness  really  hardened  her  heart, 
so  patient  was  she  with  the  well-meaning 
Public,  that  she  had  several  times  illus- 
trated the  paternal  side  of  government  by 
small  indulgences,  such  as  delaying  the 
mail-bag  for  a letter  which  she  knew  was 
being  written  by  a slow  but  anxious  cor- 
respondent; and  as  for  stamps,  the  num- 
ber that  she  gave  away  each  quarter  to  cus- 
tomers who  had  left  their  purses  at  home, 
and  who,  when  they  did  remember  their 
penny  debts,  were  always  silenced  with 
magnanimous  refusals  to  recognize  such 
paltry  obligation — those  stamps,  or  rather 
the  deficiencies  caused  by  such  govern- 
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mental  condescension,  gave  Amanda  many 
arithmetical  difficulties,  and  lessened  their 
already  slender  income.  But  neither  Mrs. 
Gedge  nor  Amanda  begrudged  that ; they 
liked  to  be  kind  to  the  Public,  they  said 
to  each  other.  Their  inconvenience  was 
noblesse  oblige , and  to  hold  back  the 
wheels  of  government  was  but  the  con- 
sideration of  the  powerful  for  the  weak. 

Yet  such  is  the  ingratitude  of  that 
capricious  body  which  they  so  indulged 
that  there  had  been  more  than  one  irrita- 
ted protest  heard  in  the  open  space  before 
the  delivery  window.  To  be  sure,  such 
protests  had  always  been  beneath  notice; 
they  had  come  from  the  summer  resi- 
dents. 

“You  can’t  expect  anything  else  of 
such  people,  Amanda,”  said  Mrs.  Gedge, 
comforting  her  daughter,  whose  elderly 
face  was  flushed,  and  whose  eyes  glittered 
with  teai*s. 

“Well,  I must  say  it  was  unreasona- 
ble,” Amanda  agreed.  “Mr.  Hamilton 
knows  that  we  have  to  consider  the  Pub- 
lic, but  he  says  he's  the  Public — and  only 
here  six  weeks  in  the  summer!  I told 
him,  said  I:  ‘Mr.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Dace 
wanted  to  send  off  some  collars  she’d  been 
making  for  her  daughter,  and  I knew  she 
only  had  a stitch  to  put  in  them.  If  I’d 
sent  the  mail-bag  down  by  the  morning 
stage  those  collars  wouldn’t  have  been  in 
it,  and  Mary  Dace  wouldn’t  have  got  them 
in  time  for  Sunday.  So  I kept  back  the 
bag,  and  coaxed  Oily  to  take  it  down  on 
the  evening  stage.’  Well,  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  just  as  unreasonable!” 

“You  shouldn't  argue  with  those  peo- 
ple, ’Mandy,”  objected  Mrs.  Gedge.  “The 
Government  is  the  only  thing  you’ve  got 
to  consider.  If  Mr.  Hamilton  don’t  like 
the  way  the  Government  serves  him — 
well,  let  him  carry  his  letters  himself!” 

“ And  it  was  nothing  but  a paper  that 
was  delayed,  anyhow,”  Amanda  explain- 
ed for  the  third  time. 

Mi*s.  Gedge  pulled  her  knitted  shawl 
comfortably  around  her  shoulders.  “Of 
course  we  do  sell  more  stamps  w'hen  they 
are  here— the  summer  people— but  they 
are  so  fussy  and  overbearing,  even  to  us, 
that  I don’t  think  they  are  worth  the 
money  they  bring  in.  I declare,  I believe 
they  think  Penniville  belongs  to  them.” 

The  sense  of  greatness,  however,  will 
sustain  one  under  small  irritations,  and 
so  these  annoyances  did  not  really  disturb 
the  peaceful  life  in  the  gray  house  next 


door  to  the  post-office.  All  that  summer, 
which  was  tremulous  with  the  excitement 
of  the  great  campaign  which  was  to  come, 
Mrs.  Gedge  sat  tranquilly  behind  the 
pigeon-holes  W'ith  her  knitting;  or,  when 
it  was  too  damp  to  be  wrheeled  through 
the  shed  to  the  post-office,  had  her  chair 
pushed  beside  the  kitchen  window,  so  that 
she  could  see  the  stage  drawn  up  to  the 
door  for  the  mail-bag,  and  watch  the  Pub- 
lic come  and  go.  The  kitchen  was  such 
a pleasant  room  that  save  for  the  anxiety 
of  feeling  that  Amanda  was  bearing  alone 
the  burden  of  official  responsibility,  Mrs. 
Gedge  would  have  enjoyed  her  days  there. 
When  it  began  to  grow  cool  in  September, 
Amanda  potted  her  geraniums  and  put 
them  on  the  shelves  in  one  of  the  south 
windows,  where  they  flourished  so  finely 
that  one  did  not  have  to  touch  the  vig- 
orous leaves  to  notice  their  faint  musky 
scent.  Amanda  kept  the  stove  bright  with 
a cheerful  glitter  of  polish,  and  the  worn 
“two-ply”  in  the  centre  of  the  well- 
scrubbed  boards,  gave  a hint  of  comfort- 
able color  underfoot.  There  were  book- 
shelves hanging  over  a little  table,  which 
had  a crazy  patchwork  cover;  the  shelves 
held  only  the  Bible  and  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, and  one  or  two  such  faithful  friends; 
but  scarcity  of  books  left  more  room  for 
the  few  ornaments  which  Mrs.  Gedge 
had  long  loved,  and  which  Amanda  re- 
vered because  she  had  known  them  in  her 
childhood.  A whale’s  tooth  and  a bunch 
of  wax  grapes  and  some  shells  are  not 
awe-inspiring  perhaps,  but  no  age  or  fa- 
miliarity can  rob  them  of  beauty  or  dig- 
nity if  they  have  ever  worn  it  to  child- 
ish eyes.  There  was  a small  flag  in  a 
china  vase  on  the  top  shelf,  and  there  was 
a chromo  of  General  Grant  over  the  pan- 
try door.  The  most  striking  expression 
of  the  love  of  country,  however,  w'as  the 
shed  door,  which  opened  on  the  square 
grass-plot  between  the  house  and  the 
post-office.  That  shed  door  was  a trial  to 
Mrs.  Gedge. 

Adam,  the  night  before  he  marched 
away,  had,  in  the  fervor  of  his  patriotism, 
run  over  to  the  paint  shop,  and  begged 
from  Silas  Goodrich  three  pots  of  paint, 
and  then,  while  Amanda  and  Willie  Boyce 
stood  and  watched  him,  Adam  had  paint- 
ed the  door  in  alternate  stripes  of  red, 
white,  and  blue.  At  first  Mrs.  Gedge  was 
proud  of  it,  and  was  careful,  as  the  paint 
began  to  flake  a little,  to  have  it  renewed. 
But  a sentiment  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
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live  for  twenty  years;  and  a half-dozen 
times  in  the  last  ten  years  she  said  she 
would  have  the  door  painted  a nice  drab, 
but  Amanda’s  non-acquiescence — it  was 
never  more  positive  than  this — still  kept 
the  colors  of  the  Union  bright. 

“You  know  you  didn’t  see  him  paint 
it,  mother.  You  were  upstairs.  But  I 
saw  him,”  she  said,  her  mild  brown  eyes 
vague  with  memory. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  Mrs.  Gedge  assented,  grow- 
ing reminiscent.  “I  was  upstairs  sitting 
on  the  cowhide  trunk,  crying.  You 
know  I wanted  him  to  take  his  things  in 
your  grandfather  Beed’s  cowhide  trunk, 
and  he  said  he  couldn’t  take  a trunk. 
My,  how  I cried  when  he  said  he  couldn’t 
take  a trunk!  It  seemed  so  poor,  and  I 
didn’t  give  up  asking  him  to  do  it  until 
the  last  minute.  And  oh,  how  I felt, 
seeing  him  go  without  a trunk!  It  was 
a presentiment,  child.  You  were  too 
young— only  eighteen— to  feel  it  as  I did. 
You  didn't  cry.” 

Amanda’s  eyes  blurred  at  the  thought 
of  her  mother's  grief.  “No,  I didn’t  cry 
in  those  days,”  she  said.  “ I didn’t  seem 
to  have  time  to  cry.  I just  followed  pop- 
pa round  and  round,  and  I saw  him  paint 
the  door.  But  you  were  always  a pretty 
crier,  mother.” 

“Willie  Boyce  stood  there  beside  you, 
too,”  Mrs.  Gedge  went  on.  “I  can  see 
him  to  this  day.  He  wasn’t  pretty,  Willie 
wasn’t,  but  that  never  seemed  to  make 
any  difference  to  you.  Poor  Willie ! He 
was  buried  with  his  folks;  that  must  have 
been  a comfort  to  him.  Many’s  the  time 
I’ve  wondered  whether  he  knows  that  I 
wrote  the  poem  on  his  tombstone.  It 
would  please  poor  Willie.” 

But  that  mention  of  Willie  Boyce 
turned  Amanda  silent.  She  said  she  must 
run  over  to  the  office,  and  left  her  mother 
wondering  why  the  child  never  would 
talk  about  her  beau,  and  so  again  the 
question  of  the  painting  of  the  shed  door 
fell  into  abeyance.  “Though,  being  a 
flag,  as  it  were,”  Mrs.  Gedge  insisted  to 
herself,  as  she  sat  before  the  winking  em- 
bers of  the  stove,  “it  does  seem  to  bring 
our  position  in  the  office  right  into  our 
private  life.” 

Mrs.  Gedge  had  once  beard  some  one 
laugh  at  the  door,  and  say  it  was  “fun- 
ny”; but  she  preferred  to  think  her  ob- 
jection to  it  was  based  upon  the  intrusion 
of  her  public  responsibilities  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  h€r  well-earned  leisure. 


II. 

By  October  of  that  year  even  Penni- 
ville  had  stirred  in  its  satisfied  indiffer- 
ence, and  was  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
nation  instructing  and  suggesting  and 
contradicting  itself.  The  voting  popula- 
tion listened,  with  a sort  of  slow  amuse- 
ment and  wonder,  to  the  men  who  came 
to  tell  them  that  their  party  had  outlived 
its  usefulness,  and  to  entreat  them  to 
“save  the  country.”  They  were,  to  be 
sure,  really  concerned  when  they  heard 
how  great  had  been  the  extravagance  of 
that  party,  and  how  reduced  was  the 
wealth  of  the  country  per  capita.  If  it 
had  been  the  wealth  of  each  man  it  would 
have  been  different;  but  the  wealth  per 
capita!  It  had  an  ominous  sound. 

In  all  these  years  Penniville  had  never 
been  so  near  holding  political  opinions. 

It  was  really  very  interesting.  Even 
Mrs.  Gedge  said  that  if  it  was  true — the 
things  that  were  said  about  the  party  in 
power  — she  hoped  Government  would 
turn  them  out;  but  she  regretted  the  in- 
discretion afterwards. 

“It  isn’t  for  us  to  express  an  opinion, 
child,”  she  told  Amanda;  “though,  of 
course,  they  are  anxious  to  know  what 
we  think.” 

Amanda  made  some  vague  reply.  She 
was  less  interested  than  usual  in  her  own 
greatness.  These  October  days  brought 
the  anniversary  of  Willie  Boyce’s  death, 
and  her  mind  kept  wandering  to  that 
mound  over  on  the  hill-side.  She  re- 
membered, with  a wonderfully  pitiful 
love,  his  weary  indifference  to  her  in  the 
weeks  that  he  lay  dying.  “Willie  was 
sick,”  she  said  to  herself  many  times, 
and  never  thought  of  being  hurt;  it  only 
made  her  love  him  more.  But  no  doubt 
her  abstraction  made  her  less  careful 
about  the  letters;  she  dropped  one  on  the 
floor  at  the  mid  day  distribution,  and  did 
not  notice  it  until  evening.  She  then  1 
slipped  a shawl  over  her  head  and  ran 
across  to  Mr.  Goodrich’s  with  it. 

“It’s  fortunate  it  wasn’t  for  that  Hamil- 
ton man,”  Mrs.  Gedge  asserted,  rather  con- 
temptuously; “he’d  have  made  a fuss 
about  it,  you  can  better  believe.” 

As  for  Silas  Goodrich,  anything  so  im- 
portant as  the  arrival  of  a letter  made  the 
delay  of  an  hour  or  a day  a very  small 
matter;  it  had  come,  and  that  was  all  he 
cared  about.  He  never  dreamed  of  find- 
ing fault. 

The  next  day  was  the  day  that  Willie 
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Boyce  had  died,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Amanda  went  up  to  the  graveyard  with  a 
wreath  of  immortelles,  which  she  had  dyed 
pink  and  blue  and  vivid  green . She  lean- 
ed it  upon  the  slate  head-stone,  and  then 
knelt  down,  and  with  her  handkerchief 
carefully  wiped  a piece  of  glass  which 
was  set  into  the  slate  to  cpver  a faded  tin- 
type of  a consumptive  young  man  in 
a soldier's  uniform.  Amanda  looked  at 
the  picture  long  and  wistfully.  Some 
day,  when  she  had  saved  the  money,  she 
was  to  pay  ten  dollars  and  have  a crayon 
copy  made.  She  had  decided  to  do  that  a 
dozen  years  ago,  when  a travelling  “ pic- 
ture man,”  passing  through  the  village, 
suggested  it  to  her.  Ten  dollars  is  not  a 
large  sum  to  save  in  twelve  years,  and  it 
had  several  times  been  reached,  but  just 
as  the  last  dollar  or  dime  was  added  to 
the  little  fund,  there  was  always  some 
call  for  it.  Her  mother  needed  a wheeled 
chair,  or  a new  cooking-stove  must  be 
bought,  or  the  reshingling  of  the  roof  was 
absolutely  necessary  ; and  so  the  cold 
closed  parlor  of  Mrs.  Gedge’s  house  was 
still  without  a crayon. 

Amanda,  still  kneeling,  picked  away 
some  dead  leaves  of  the  myrtle  on  the 
mound,  and  then  scraped  a flake  of  lichen 
from  the  inscription.  She  knew  the  lines 
by  heart,  but  she  always  read  them  over 
with  unfailing  pride  for  her  mother  as 
well  as  for  Willie.  “William  P.  Boyce,” 
it  ran,  “died  for  his  country,”  and  then 
the  date,  and  the  verse  which  Mrs.  Gedge 
had  composed : 

44  Oh,  traveller,  whoever  you  may  be, 

Take  warning  and  advice  by  he 
Who  lies  beneath  this  tomb. 

He  went  to  war  and  died. 

And  now  in  paradise  is  glorified. 
Mourned  by  his  friends.” 

“Mourned  by  his  friends,”  Amanda  re- 
peated ; then,  a curious  blush  creeping  into 
her  thin  cheeks,  she  stooped  and  kissed 
his  name.  After  that,  she  went  home. 
She  was  very  silent  that  evening,  and  her 
mother  was  full  of  small  devices  to  cheer 
her.  She  told  her  how  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
John  had  come  down  to  see  whether  a 
letter  he  expected  in  the  noon  mail  might 
not  have  been  overlooked. 

“ He  said  that  Mr.  Hamilton  expected 
it  yesterday.  I told  him  no,  of  course  it 
hadn’t  been  overlooked.  Such  a time 
about  a letter!  Well,  he’s  gone  anyway, 
Mr.  Hamilton  has.  I wonder  he  didn’t 
stay  over  until  to-morrow  to  get  his  letter.  ” 


Mrs.  Gedge  did  not  mind  the  severity  of 
her  sarcasm  if  only  ’Mandy  would  cheer 
up  a little.  (“My  goodness,  and  her  beau 
dead  nearly  twenty-five  years!”) 

“Yes,”  she  proceeded,  “he  got  a tele* 
graph — a man  on  a horse  brought  it— and 
then  I saw  him  driving  off  like  a crazy 
man.  Those  summer  people  have  no  sort 
of  consideration  for  their  beasts;  he  made 
those  horses  fly.” 

Amanda  looked  uneasy.  “I don’t  think 
I could  have  missed  his  letter,”  she  said; 
“ but  I guess  I’ll  just  run  over  and  give  a 
look  into  the  bag.  Don’t  you  remember 
that  time  Mrs.  Ainn’s  letter  stuck  in  the 
bag?” 

She  took  a lamp,  shielding  its  clear 
flame  with  a large  bony  hand  as  she  walk- 
ed through  the  draughty  shed  to  the  post- 
office.  The  mail-bag,  lean  and  empty, 
hung  on  two  hooks,  awaiting  the  morn- 
ing letters.  Amanda  put  her  hand  in. 
and  felt  all  around.  “Of  course  there’s 
no  letter,”  she  said  to  herself,  indignantly. 
“It’s  just  as  mother  says,  they  do  fuss 
so!”  She  stopped  to  see  that  the  fire  was 
quite  out  in  the  stove,  and  then,  with  the 
droll,  severe  smile,  with  which  she  always 
tried  to  check  levity  unsuited  to  the  place, 
she  opened  one  of  the  candy  jars  and  ab- 
stracted two  gumdrops.  “There!  I guess 
mother  and  I can  have  one;  they’re  get- 
ting stale.”  And  as  they  had  been  pur- 
chased in  June,  Mrs.  Gedge  accepted  the 
extravagance  and  indulgence  with  but 
little  protest. 

Afterwards,  looking  back  upon  it,  that 
evening  seemed  to  Amanda  Gedge  won- 
derfully pleasant.  She  set  the  table  and 
made  the  toast  and  tea,  and  her  mother 
told  her  she  might  get  out  a tumbler  of 
gooseberry  jam  as  a treat;  after  the  dish- 
es were  washed,  they  sat  down  by  the 
stove,  and  while  Amanda  mended  her 
stockings,  Mrs.  Gedge  talked.  These  two 
quiet  women  found  their  lives  very  inter 
esting.  First,  of  course,  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  importance,  which 
naturally  suggested  much  conversation. 
Then,  too,  they  had  all  their  past  to  talk 
about, which, to  be  sure, had  had  its  sorrows. 
Little  Charles,  who  died  when  Amanda 
was  ten  years  old;  Willie  Boyce,  though 
it  was  only  Mrs.  Gedge  who  talked  of  him ; 
and  the  soldier-cobbler,  whose  grave  had 
never  been  tended  by  wife  or  daughter, 
but  which,  somewhere  in  the  South,  was 
marked  “ unknown.”  They  could  speak, 
too,  of  the  loss,  soon  after  the  war,  of  Mrs- 
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Amanda  was  quite  pale;  she  pushed 
back  a lock  of  hair  from  her  high  bleak 
forehead.  44  Mother,  do  you  know,  that 
came  day  before  yesterday.  That's  the 
letter  he  was  inquiring  after.  It  got 
shoved  into  one  of  the  low  pigeon-holes. 
My  goodness,  mother!” 

This  burst  of  excitement  really  alarmed 
Mrs.  Gedge.  “Why,  child,  you  needn’t 
be  so  put  out.  He  ain’t  in  town.  And  I 
don’t  know  as  I’d  send  it  up  to  his  house 
anyhow.  If  he  gets  it  when  he  comes 
home,  he’ll  know  it’s  been  delayed,  and 
then  he’ll  fuss  about  it.  I don’t  believe 
I'd  send  it,  ’Mandy.” 

44  Oh,  mother,  I don’t  hardly  think  that 
would  do,”  Amanda  said.  44  You  know 
the  Government — ” 

‘ Well,  yes,  I suppose  so,”  Mrs.  Gedge 
assented, reluctantly.  “Course  I wouldn’t 
do  it  if  it  was  anybody  else.  But  that  man ! 
and  lie’s  gone  now  anyhow,  and  probably 
he’s  found  out  what  was  in  the  letter  by 
this  time,  so  he  hasn’t  really  any  need  of  it ; 
and,  you  know,  lie’s  had  no  experience ; he 
don’t  understand  how  a mistake  could  be 
made.  Well,  I don't  see  myself,  ’Mandy, 
how  you  could  get  that  letter  into  one  of 
those  pigeon-holes.  There,  it  isn’t  any 
matter,  child.  Send  it  up  with  his  noon 
mail.” 

“No;  I must  take  it,”  said  Amanda, 
firmly.  “I’ll  have  to  bundle  you  up, 
mother,  and  wheel  you  into  the  office. 
It  ’ll  take  me  an  hour  to  go  and  come,  and 
the  office  can’t  be  shut  up  all  that  time.” 

Mrs.  Gedge  did  not  half  like  it,  she 
said ; it  was  not  right  for  the  Government 
to  wait  on  Mr.  Hamilton  by  carrying  him 
his  letters;  it  was  trouble  enough  to  sort 
them  out,  she  declared;  but  nevertheless 
she  permitted  Amanda  to  push  her  wheel- 
ed chair  through  the  shed,  and  took  her 
place  on  the  official  side  of  the  pigeon- 
holes, in  easy  reach  of  the  stamp  drawer 
and  the  letter  scales.  If  anybody  wanted 
gumdrops  or  writing-paper  they  would 
have  to  help  themselves,  and  bring  her 
the  change. 

Amanda  put  on  her  overshoes,  which 
she,  like  the  rest  of  Penniville,  called 
“gums,”  and  wrapped  her  shawl  tightly 
around  her  shoulders,  bringing  the  ends 
under  her  arms,  and  tying  them  behind 
her.  She  put  over  that  a rusty  black  cloak 
which  had  been  a rubber  water-proof,  but 
was  thin  now,  and  skinny,  and  soaked 
up  more  rain  than  it  shed.  She  wore  a 
hat  with  a blue  barege  veil  tied  around 


its  depressed-looking  crown.  Her  large 
freckled  face  was  still  pale,  and  her  anx- 
ious eyes  looked  out  from  a forehead  that 
was  creased  with  troubled  lines.  Clutch- 
ed tightly  in  the  hand  which  held  her 
skirts  very  well  up  out  of  the  mud,  was 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  letter. 

It  had  rained  since  before  dawn,  and 
the  branches  of  the  sycamores  and  lin- 
dens had  given  up  almost  all  those  few 
yellow  leaves  to  which  they  had  clung 
since  the  last  frost.  The  ground  on  the 
foot-paths  was  covered  with  them,  and  the 
streaming  air  was  heavy  with  the  dank 
aromatic  scent  of  autumn.  The  wheel 
ruts  were  full  of  running  yellow  water. 
Amanda  picked  her  way  carefully,  but 
her  Congress  gaiters  were  soaked  above 
her  overshoes,  and  even  the  white  stock- 
ings on  her  lean  ankles  were  splashed. 
She  was  glad  it  had  not  rained  yester- 
day, she  said  to  herself;  and  then  she 
thought  of  the  wreath  of  immortelles, 
and  hoped  the  colors  wouldn’t  run.  She 
sighed  as  she  remembered  the  tintype  set 
into  the  slate  head-stone  under  the  piece 
of  glass  which  to-day  must  be  so  spattered 
with  rain  that  the  young  soldier  in  his 
uniform  could  not  be  seen.  How  beau- 
tiful it  would  be  to  have  the  black  and 
white  crayon ! Amanda  knew  just  where 
it  was  going  to  hang  on  the  parlor  wall, 
and  she  had  a plan  about  a cross  of  pur- 
ple immortelles  to  place  above  it. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Hamilton’s  house  was 
in  sight,  Amanda  had  gone  through  an 
abstruse  calculation  as  to  how  long  it 
would  take  her,  putting  aside  five  cents  a 
week,  to  save  up  the  three  dollars  and 
eighty  cents  which  the  required  sum  still 
lacked,  granting  that  nothing  else  came 
up  to  claim  her  hoard.  This  calculation 
seemed  to  bring  the  crayon  nearer,  and 
cheered  her,  in  spite  of  the  rain  and  the 
burden  upon  her  conscience.  She  hur- 
ried up  the  driveway  to  the  front  door, 
which  was  opened  by  John  himself. 

“Oh,  John,”  said  the  postmistress,  out 
of  breath  and  embarrassed,  yet  holding 
her  gaunt  shoulders  proudly,  and  ignor- 
ing the  way  in  which  her  hair,  lanky  with 
rain,  had  blown  into  her  eyes — “John, 
this  letter  was — overlooked.  You  may 
give  it  to  Mr.  Hamilton.” 

John  took  the  letter  curiously.  “ Well, 
now,  when  did  it  come?”  He  paused  to 
examine  it  closely.  “Yes,  it’s  postmarked 
Washington.  Why,  Miss  Gedge,  it’s  the 
one  he  was  lookin’  for  two  days  ago.  They 
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had  to  telegraph  him  to  come  on.  Lord ! 
he  kicked  like  a steer  about  postal  delays. 
4 Postal  delays,’  says  he.  Obliged  to  you 
for  bringin’  it,  miss.” 

Amanda  did  not  reply;  she  was  gather- 
ing her  skirts  up  under  her  water-proof 
again,  and  shaking  open  her  umbrella. 

44  You  might  ’a’  saved  yourself,”  John 
protested,  politely;  “he’s  fetched  up  in 
Washington  by  this  time;  so  the  letter 
ain’t  needed,  as  you  might  say.” 

Amanda  nodded,  and  went  plodding 
down  the  carriage  road,  her  tall  body 
leaning  against  the  wind  that  twisted 
the  waterproof  around  her  ankles  and 
beat  her  umbrella  over  sidewise ; the  blue 
barege  veil  hung  wet  and  straight  over 
one  shoulder.  A cold  misgiving  fastened 
itself  upon  her  heart.  “Postal  delays.” 
And  Mr.  Hamilton  was  in  Washington. 
Suppose  he  should  find  fault — suppose  it 
should  reach  the  Government?  Not  but 
what  the  intimacy  of  their  relations  with 
the  Government  would  make  an  explana- 
tion simple  enough;  but  yet  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  think  that  Mr.  Hamilton  might 
speak  to  the  President  in  some  unkind  way 
of  her  mother.  She  wished  the  President 
could  know  how  they  revered  him.  She 
had  never  begrudged  her  father  and  Wil- 
lie Boyce  to  her  country;  she  wished,  if 
Mr.  Hamilton  did  say  anything,  that  the 
President  might  understand  all  that;  but 
of  course  he  could  not.  Probably  Mr. 
Hamilton  would  not  think  to  mention  it, 
even  if  he  knew  it,  and — Amanda  tried  to 
be  just  even  to  Mr.  Hamilton  — it  was 
pretty  plain  that  he  did  not  kuow  of  it, 
seeing  that  he  was  “so  unreasonable  and 
fault-finding,  which  he  couldn’t  be  if  he 
understood.”  Amanda  felt  that  it  was  a 
Christian  duty  to  be  charitable  to  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

The  wind  suddenly  twisted  her  umbrel- 
la, and  her  face  was  wet  with  rain ; and 
then  something  warm  went  rolling  down 
her  cheek.  She  had  not  known  that  she 
was  crying. 

in. 

When  Amanda  had  put  on  some  dry 
clothing  she  hurried  into  the  office,  for 
there  was  much  to  do  before  the  arrival 
of  the  noon  stage.  What  with  her  work, 
and  listening  to  Mrs.  Gedge’s  minute  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened  in  her  ab- 
sence, she  had  no  time  before  the  mail 
arrived  to  tell  her  mother  of  her  anxieties. 
It  was  surprising  how  much  there  was  to 
hear,  and  Amanda  listened  to  every  word 


with  close  attention.  Sally  Goodrich  had 
come  in  for  two  stamps,  and  her  five-cent 
piece  had  rolled  down  in  that  crack  by 
the  stove;  but  she — Mrs.  Gedge — had  said, 
“Never  mind,  Sally,  you  can  have  them 
just  as  well”;  for  it  was  raining,  as 
Amanda  knew,  and  she  really  could  not 
send  Sally  Goodrich  at  her  age — she  was 
fifty-one,  if  she  was  a day — back  in  the 
rain,  just  for  four  cents;  besides,  the  five 
cents  was  really  in  the  post-office,  and 
if  the  floor  should  ever  be  raised,  they’d 
get  it.  Mrs.  Gedge,  having  been  silent 
for  an  hour,  talked  in  a steady,  cheerful 
stream,  broken  only  by  Amanda’s  little 
interjections  of  surprise  and  interest. 

But  after  dinner,  which  the  noon  de- 
livery of  the  mail  made  sometimes  as  late 
as  one  o’clock,  Amanda  could  not  help 
saying  that  she  wished  that  letter  belonged 
to  anybody  else  than  that  Mr.  Hamilton. 

44  Oh,  you  take  it  too  much  to  heart, 
child,”  Mrs. Gedge  reassured  her.  “Why, 
’Manda,  he’s  only  a summer  person;  he’ll 
go  away,  and  we  won’t  see  or  hear  of  him 
till  next  summer,  nor  his  sister  either. 
They’re  a pair  of  old  maids,  the  two  of 
’em,”  said  Mrs.  Gedge,  with  a chuckle, 
her  bright  black  eyes  snapping  with  good- 
natured  impatience. 

“Well,  mother,  maybe  that’s  so,”  said 
Amanda,  doubtfully;  “but  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton’s John  took  the  letter,  and  he  seemed 
to  think  Mr.  Hamilton  was  dreadfully  put 
out  about  it.  He  said  that  he  kicked . I 
suppose  he  meant  that  he  stamped  his  foot. 
Just  think,  mother,  stamped  his  foot!” 

Mrs.  Gedge  gave  her  cap  strings  a jerk. 

44  Well,  what  if  he  did?  It  shows  he’s  a 
very  bad-tempered  man,  that’s  all.” 

“Yes;  only — lie’s  in  Washington,  mo- 
ther.” 

Mrs.  Gedge  did  not  seem  to  understand 
for  a moment,  and  then  she  suddenly 
looked  concerned.  44  Well,  now,  Aman- 
da, how  could  you  overlook  that  letter? 
Dear  me,  child,  I don’t  see  how  you  did 
it.  Why,  if  he's  in  Washington,  he  might 
say  something  to  the  Government.  I tell 
you,  I wouldn’t  like  that,  Amanda.” 

Amanda  sighed,  and  shook  her  head. 

4 4 If  there  was  any  excuse,”  she  said;  “but 
there  isn’t.  It  was— it  was  the  28th  of 
October,  mother,  you  know — the  day  be- 
fore the— 29th— and  I was  sort  of  dull. 
Well,  I suppose  I couldn't  write  that  to 
Washington?” 

44  It's  a very  good  excuse,”  cried  Mrs. 
Gedge.  “I’d  like  them  to  know  just 
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what  excuse  we  have,  if  he  should  say 
anything — but  I don’t  believe  he  will, 
’Mandy — I’d  like  them  to  know  we  didn’t 
mean  to  be  neglectful.” 

The  kitchen  had  grown  dark  witli  rain 
and  early  dusk,  and  a chill  had  crept  into 
the  air  in  spite  of  the  fire  in  the  stove. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  the  vague  fear  that 
was  hanging  over  Amanda  Gedge,  but 
she  stopped  talking  to  put  some  more 
wood  into  the  stove,  and  said  it  was  cold. 

“Well,  now,  ’Mandy,  I’ll  tell  you  what 
would  be  a good  thing ; better  than  writ- 
ing,” Mrs.  Gedge  declared.  “ Send  a pre- 
sent." 

“ To  Mr.  Hunter?”  said  Amanda.  Mr. 
Hunter  was  the  gentleman  who  signed  the 
occasional  communications  from  Wash- 
ington, and  to  whom  they  submitted  their 
quarterly  accounts. 

“I  meant  the  President,”  said  Mrs. 
Gedge,  doubtfully,  “but  I don’t  know 
but  what  Mr.  Hunter  would  be  better. 
Then,  if  Mr.  Hamilton  should  presume  to 
find  fault,  Mr.  Hunter  would  know  that 
our  intentions  were  all  right.” 

“Oh,  mother,  I don't  know,”  Amanda 
demurred.  “Maybe  we’d  better  not  do 
anything.  Maybe  he  won’t  complain.” 

But  Mrs.  Gedge  was  positive.  “ No;  a 
present  is  friendly,  and  he’s  probably  a 
busy  man,  being  in  a big  post-office ; so  if 
he  has  a present  from  us,  it  will  be  easier 
for  him  to  keep  us  in  mind  as  being 
friendly.” 

“Well,  mother,  you’re  right,  I guess. 
And  yet  it  seems  sort  of  queer,  don’t  you 
think?  And  what  could  you  send  him?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  thought  of  that!”  cried  Mrs. 
Gedge.  “We  can  send  word  by  Oily 
Clough  to  his  friend  at  Mercer  to  buy  an 
album— a blue  velvet  album  like  Sally 
Goodrich’s,  with  those  steel  trimmings 
and  clasps.” 

Amanda  was  moved  at  the  prospect, 
but  suddenly  her  face  fell.  “Mother, 
that  cost  $9  95,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Gedge  was  dismayed.  “Perhaps 
we  needn’t  get  such  an  expensive  one?” 

“No;  if  we  get  any,  it  ought  to  be 
a handsome  one,”  Amanda  said,  sadly. 
“ Well,  mother,  you  can  maybe  begin  to 
make  the  toast  for  tea,  and  I’ll  run  over 
to  the  office  and  see  if  we’ve  got  the  mon- 
ey to  spare.” 

Mrs.  Gedge  was  quite  cheerful  by  that 
time,  and  she  chatted  merrily  all  the 
evening  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  his  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  being  remembered  by 


humble  officers  of  that  Government  to 
which  he  himself  rendered  more  impor- 
tant but  not  more  loyal  service. 

“Why,  child,”  Mrs.  Gedge  said,  sud- 
denly, in  the  middle  of  tea,  putting  down 
the  cup  she  had  just  raised  to  her  lips — 
“why,  ’Mandy,  suppose  I was  to  write  a 
poem,  and  send  with  it?” 

Ever  since  Willie  Boyce  died,  Mrs. 
Gedge  had  meant  to  write  another  poem, 
but  there  had  been  no  occasion  great 
enough  to  inspire  her. 

“Well,  now,  that  is  a good  idea,” 
Amanda  answered,  proudly.  “It  would 
be  real  pretty  to  send  a poem  with  the 
present.” 

And  for  the  rest  of  the  meal  Mrs.  Gedge 
tried  excitedly  to  find  words  that  rhymed 
with  Hunter,  which,  however,  were  so 
scarce  that  she  turned  to  “album,”  which 
was  a little  more  successful,  although,  as 
she  said  to  her  daughter,  “dumb”  and 
“ come  ” rhymed  well  enough,  but  she  did 
not  just  see  what  words  she  could  get  in 
along  the  line.  Amanda  tried  to  help 
her  mother,  but  she  sighed  once  or  twice 
as  she  heard  the  rain  on  the  kitchen 
roof,  and  thought  of  the  tintype  under 
the  misty  glass. 

The  commission  was  given  Oily  the 
next  morning.  He  was  to  tell  his  friend, 
who  was,  Oily  said,  “a  travelling  com- 
mission merchant,”  to  be  certain  the  very 
next  time  he  came  out  from  Mercer  to 
Penniville  to  bring  a blue  album.  If  he 
could  find  one  that  had  two  flags  crossed 
on  the  clasp,  like  Sally’s,  he  was  to  get 
it,  surely,  even  if  it  cost  a quarter  more. 
He  was  to  try,  however,  to  find  one  just 
as  good  as  Sally’s  for,  maybe,  a dollar 
less.  Oily  was  so  hopeful  that  his  friend 
could  economize  that  Mrs.  Gedge  checked 
him. 

“It  isn’t  the  money,  Oily,  that  you 
consider  when  you’re  getting  a present 
for  a friend;  it’s  the  album,  and  it  must 
be  the  best.  It  must  be  as  good  as 
Sally’s.” 

After  that  there  were  many  days  of 
expectation,  for  no  one  could  tell  when 
Oily’s  friend  would  arrive  with  just 
what  was  wanted.  In  Mrs.  Gedge’s  mind 
the  reason  for  the  present  had  faded  in 
the  excitement  of  the  present  itself.  It 
had  been  easier  to  forget  the  reason  be- 
cause Mr.  Hamilton  had  not  come  home. 
Indeed  when,  flushed  with  triumph,  on 
the  Wednesday  following  the  second 
Tuesday  in  November,  John  came  into 
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the  post-office  for  the  paper,  he  voluu  that  the  friend  “got  around”  to  Pehni- 
teercd  the  information  that  very  likely  villa.  Wiien  he  did.  it  was  a great  day 
Miss  Hamilton  would  close  the  house,  at  the  post-office.  He  came  on  the  noon 
and  join  her  brother  in  Washington.  stage,  and  brought  a large  package  with 
” We’ll  be  there  this  winter,”  said  John,  him.  Oily  handed  in  the  mail-bag  at  the 
with  an  important  air,  41  though  of  course  same  time;  but  no  one  could  think  of  that 
we  won't  get  to  work  before  the  4th  of  until  the  package  had  been  opened,  and 
March.”  the  album;,  covered  with  Etch  bright  blue 

This  news  that  Mr  .Hamilton  might  plush,  very  soft  and  deep,  and  indented 
not  return  was  a relief  to  Mrs.  Gedge.  but  with  Oxidized  clasps,  had  been  displayed 
still  more  so  to  Amanda.  She  seemed  to  and  admired.  Every  one  who  called  for 
breathe  more  freely,  for  ever  since  .John's  a possible  letter  was  quite  willing  to  wait 
betrayal  of  his  masters  temper,  she  had  a half-hour  until  the  excited  represen  ta- 
dreaded  a scene  with  Mr,  Hamilton  in  the  fives  of  the  Government  were  aide  to  at- 
post -office.  "Id  put  him  out  with  ltiy  tend  to  their  duties.  This  willingness 
own  hands.’*  she  had  thought,  “rather  spoke  much  for  the  good  nature  of  the 
than  have  mother  worried.”  But  the  Public,  m well  as  for  its  patience,  for 
danger  was  averted,  and  in  her  thankful-  neither  Mrs.  Gedge  nor  Amanda  confided 
ness  Amanda  was  reconciled  to  what  she  the  purpose  of  the  album.  It  was  "a 
had  come  to  think  was  really  a very  un*  gift. ’'  they  said,  and  with  that  the  adinir 
necessary expenditure :of  money,  for  011y\s  ing  if  inconvenienced  Public  was  forced 
friend  would  probably  not,  be  able  to  return  to  be  content.  It  was  curious,  where 
any  change  from  the  $9  95  which  had  been  their  official  relations  were  concerned, 
intrusted  him.  to  see  the  reticence  of  these  two  simple 

It  was  not  until  well  into  December  women*  who had  not  a secret  of  their  own. 
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Their  reserve  was  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing indication  of  their  pride  of  office. 

The  people  who  had  not  received  any 
mail  lingered  longest,  kicking  their  steam- 
ing boots  against  the  little  ledge  about 
the  stove,  and  waiting,  as  though  in  the 
hope  that  a relenting  after-thought  on 
the  part  of  the  postmistress  might  cre- 
ate a letter.  But  when  the  last  disappoint- 
ed correspondent  went  tramping  out  into 
the  snow,  the  mother  and  daughter  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  contemplation  of 
their  treasure.  They  took  it  back  into 
the  kitchen,  and  placed  it  with  almost 
reverent  care  down  on  the  crazy  patch- 
work  cover  of  the  table ; then  they  touch- 
ed the  plush  to  see  how  soft  it  was,  and 
studied  the  pattern  on  the  clasps,  and 
counted  the  pages.  It  was  a most  excit- 
ing, a most  exhausting  afternoon. 

Sally  Goodrich  came  in  at  dusk  to  have 
a look  at  the  album.  She  was  a little 
condescending  at  first,  but  its  magnifi- 
cence overpowered  her,  and  she  honestly 
confessed  that  it  was  far  handsomer  than 
hers.  She  said  that  she  presumed  the 
person  it  was  for  would  be  real  pleased. 
But  her  tentative  assertion  could  not  flat- 
ter the  mother  or  daughter  into  giving 
her  the  information  she  desired.  They 
were  impatient  to  be  alone,  that  they 
might  compose  the  letter  which  was  to 
accompany  the  gift. 

They  did  not  get  at  that  until  after  tea, 
and  when  they  did,  Mrs.  Gedge  could  not 
easily  resign  the  idea  of  poetry ; but  Hunt- 
er was  not  a name  that  charmed  the  Muse. 

444  Oh,  traveller,1”  Mrs.  Gedge  began, 
4‘  ‘whoever  you  may  be — 1 I could  use 
as  much  as  that  of  Willie’s  poem,  ’Mandy  ? 
Dear!  I do  hate  to  be  put  out  just  by  a 
name.  I suppose  I needn’t  put  it  at  the 
end  of  a line,  but  it  seems  to  come  that 
way  in  my  mind.  Hum-hum — hum — 
Mr.  Hunter!” 

They  struggled  over  this  with  patient 
earnestness  before  turning  to  the  soberer 
prose  of  a letter;  but  when,  by  half  past 
nine,  it  was  at  last  composed,  Mrs.  Gedge 
went  to  bed,  weary  and  happy,  appalled 
at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  charging 
Amanda  to  be  careful  of  the  album. 
Amanda  dutifully  tucked  it  up  in  its  box, 
under  a sheet  of  tissue-paper,  as  tenderly 
as  though  it  were  a baby.  It  lay  on  the 
table  at  Mrs.  Gedge's  bedside,  and  when 
Amanda  got  up  the  next  morning  at  half 
past  five  to  make  the  fire,  she  found  her 
mother  awake,  her  eyes,  under  the  full 


ruffle  of  her  nightcap,  bright  with  excite- 
ment, and  anxious  for  a look  at  the  beau- 
tiful book  before  she  arose. 

“I  can’t  wait  till  I get  up,  child,”  she 
said. 

It  was  hard  to  part  with  the  album  by 
the  noon  stage,  but  it  had  to  go,  and  the 
letter,  prim,  and  full  of  respectful  assur- 
ances of  regard,  went  with  it.  How  the 
thoughts  of  the  contented  donors  followed 
it  along  each  step  of  its  journey!  Mrs. 
Gedge  was  concerned  about  the  weather; 
she  said  that  she  hoped  the  snow  wouldn’t 
drift  badly  on  the  hill  road;  Amanda 
would  remember  how  Oily’s  father’s  stage 
had  upset  on  the  hill  road  in  that  great 
storm?  In  an  accident  like  that  an  ex- 
press package  could  so  easily  be  lost,  she 
said,  anxiously.  She  and  Amanda  calcu- 
lated the  exact  moment  that  it  would 
reach  Washington,  and  the  earliest  date 
when  an  acknowledgment  could  be  look- 
ed for. 

By  this  time  — mid -December — Mrs. 
Gedge  had  quite  forgotten  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Her  life  had  too  many  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting things  in  it  to  allow  her  to  think 
about  a bad-tempered  man,  who  was  no- 
thing but  a summer  visitor  anyhow. 
Amanda  did  not  so  readily  forget  her 
fear,  and  then,  too,  the  tintype  up  on  the 
hill  side  and  the  vacant  spot  on  the  par- 
lor wall  were  constant  reminders  that 
propitiation  had  been  necessary.  Mrs. 
Gedge  did  not  acknowledge  this  for  a 
moment;  their  gift  had  been  simply  a 
pleasant  courtesy  to  an  equal,  for  were 
they  not  both  officers  of  the  same  great 
and  beneficent  Government?  That  Mr. 
Hunter’s  acknowledgment  seemed  long 
in  coming  could  not  alter  that  fact;  very 
likely  he  was  away,  or  maybe  there  was 
sickness  in  his  family,  as  Amanda  had 
more  than  once  suggested.  But  it  was 
certainly  long  in  coming,  for  the  1st  of 
January  found  Mr.  Hunters  manners 
still  at  fault. 

But  although  the  post-office  had  forgot- 
ten Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  now 
that  the  immediate  excitement  of  the 
second  Tuesday  of  November  was  over — 
Mr.  Hamiltou  remembered  the  post-office. 

44 1 tell  you,  Philip,”  he  said,  as  one 
evening  he  and  a friend  sat  smoking  over 
their  wine  after  dinner — 44 1 tell  you  the 
Post  office  Department  of  this  country 
needs  a tremendous  shaking  up.  Yes, 
sir;  heads  have  got  to  fall.  I have  a 
summer  house  in  that  little  place  Penni- 
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sally  Goodrich  came  in  at  ditsk 


ri lie.  you  know,  up  in  the  hills?  and  for  “ Ob,  go  to  thunder!"  answered  the 
all  practical  purposes  there  is  rio  post*  other,  laughing,  and  knocking-  his  cigar 
office  the  re;  outrageous  carelessness  and  ashes  off  against  his  wineglass.  “My 
endless  inconvenience.  But  I intend  to  young  friend,  we've  been  out  in  the  cold 
do  my  part  to  secure  a proper  postal  ser-  for  twenty  years,  and  we  don’t  propose  to 
vice  to  my  native  land."  keep  away  from  the  fire  to  split  the  straws 

“At  least  during  the  summer,"  com-  of  ethics.  You  may  back  that  statement 
menled  the  other  man.  But  Mr.  Hainil-  with  large  money." 

ton  ignored  the  sarcasm.  "I*  that  the  excuse  you  will  give  to 

"There’s  a good  fellow,  a good  hustling  the  present  incumbent  when  you  tip  him 
fellow,  that  I mean  to  have  put  there,  or  her  out/  It  will  have  all  the  merit  of 
William  Sprague — you  remember  ? He  truth." 

was  my  substitute;  he  bus  a ball  in  his  " Look  here,  my  noble  reformer, " pro- 
leg now  that  belongs  to  me.  I'm  going  tested  the  other  flmuu  "l  advise  you  to 

to  speak  to , and  have  that  job  given  take  olF  your  kid  gloves;  these  ideas  of 

to  him.  I've  always  meant  to  do  some-  yours  are  too  darned  line  for  our  humble 
thing  for  him."  capital ; yes,  sir  ; they’ll  do  for  Boston,  and 

“Ah,  how  I respect  a philanthropist!"  I'm  sure  we  are  grateful  that  the  chaste 
said  the  friend:  “and  how  just  it  is  that  bosom  of  the  Boston  mugwump  should 
because  he  was  your  substitute  in  the  war  have  thrilled  for  us  because  of  our  high* 
the  nation  should  reward  him!  And  yet  ly  moral  principles;  but.  my  dear  fellow, 
I thought  that  civil  service  reform  was  now  we’ve  come  down  to  business,  in 
alluded  to  in  your  Convention  / Correct  spite  of  our  principles.  We  are  a good 
me  if  i am  wrong '*  deal  more  honest  than  the  people  you 
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SPRAGUK—YOC  R£*RMBER* 


helped  us  put  ou>  them’s  no  doubt  oT  that ; 1 V. 

but  we’re  human.  This  may  surprise  you,  *yjX  does  svmn/’' M?&  OtMlge  said,  when 
as  you . reflect  upon  nor  virtues.  but  w»>  towards  thy.omj  of  January  m>  aeknoiy- 
admit  it— human.  And  how  shall  \vr  Judgment  huh.  form*  from  Mr.  Hupter— 
dfepaseo.F  the  present  incumbent*  in  Pen-  *'ii-u6os  seem  as  though  something  bait 
iuville//  Ho  rose  with  a jolly  f.oihcki'n^  happened  in  that  album/’ 
laugh.  straightening  life  *honlWn  and  rooUier,  Oily  saw  it  safe  into 

li  fling*  his  hanifeoi>ie  heart.  “ Why,  Lord  • thc  ^ypre^  oilhe;  it.  must  hare,  get  to 
bless  you  ! rttl>ns.iye  pH>U.saoMHp/  to- '-ha  irurt'Or.i ’ a u y ) iow,1’ \ 

sure.  Seriously,  they  aiv  hopelessly  in  *’  Von  don’t  mi pjrijsfr/'  Mrs.  tied im  jpp* 
fitkoem ; a fesbplc*  of  old  maids,  who  hold  rhaU'n  a troubled  \o\vn ■ - " you  don’t think 
back  the  math  bags,' lose  a main  .letters,  or  lie  eni.iUl  have  though  i-  it  wns  *m  k of  the 
deliver  them  u .week  after  Uoyv:ve  arrived.  way.  two  'ladies:  M-udiuu  bun  a present  l 
hems  an  iosmuee;  That  ft  vms  mi  mir  oliU’iai -pupwony,  Aimrate.i. 
fetter  from  the  SvvreUiry  ahum  ilnrt  Om  1 hope  1 know  better  than  to  do  it  b>  any 
cimmti  viitWv  was  .bv^riofjk&l  three  <My.k  nUipr  way.  " 

Thank  the  Lord ! KeanLie v had  the  sense  ’ ‘ M y.  root  liar ! of  vmvm- \w  lUKfcMamls 
to  telegraph . he  knew  i.he  ^eemmry  had  b. A omuciK  assured  her.  " iksjusi  as  1 
Written,/  Now;  you  ‘fcm*\Vk  tipjt  ' would,  my\  siekuess  in  hiy  family* orsoniethuig 
have  oosy  uie  more-  Uhin  |t  h agreeable  u>  has  put  ii.  mil  rif  Ids  ndud..  Well  hear 
contemplate.  1 swear  it  oflypsiVe  soon.  Now  ao»i t you  worry ; ii  wa  nine 
paHisai]i^lii]y.  peiii)0nUeiTtjury  toapolit;-  crift,  and  will"  Junk  prufty  oft  his  centre 
kill  •opporieri.t^'i  t,  Bfcij rci stc  v h art  irUtadtli^'  fcdn  W wure.fiFtliity*’  , 

^ikset-olhjh^Wfpii  i-'  tie  t^tvg)i^kuneltVtfeit  They  had  ttdloyv^l 

stradr  Urn  younger  mavi  jjg K.)»Minhimd-  with  their  fan*  y thiU  flnvv  knew  quite 
iy  on  Urn  s]h%uIi1io\,  Uttm  .Sit ore.  well  i;.;nv  ii.Jookod.  Mirs.  Gfel^e had  e vet? 

(ion  t,  by  tjn* • fineness  of  your  t!o*o!i !•>.  SH-jd  that*  she  hoped  fife  wife  was  m>r  a 
mako  yoip^ulf  niUit  for  prart  !<•:*?  If-  foolish  youoy  w1h>  woul/l,  know  lid 

Kerne/ii.bei*  e hri  en  d *.  ,Jiti  f(,  ,]!1;.,  , v;  ub  mom  tu:.n  io  put  oth»jr  looks  on  top  <>i  d 
he  fy.  rood  y* «u  dan.  l>uk  for  the  v^rv  and  yru*ih  the  plusii.  'Poor  Au*a«d&  h#i • 
-i  k‘*  of  yonr  theories,  <lonh  }m  too  i>ood.  gap.  to  do  ud  th^  coming  of  ihiMuaSd  l'*^ 
Hoesf*  't  the  Bible  say  sone>\vh>  m,  don  i for  eaeii  day  them  was  always  the  same 
lie  no-h terms  overimie!*  :v  \Vtdk  a prmted  hesiminiy  quest  iovi  ? *1  suppose  you 
not  Ire  of  tlnih.moiit  la  be  Hbnt  around  Uv  hear  todny  Mandy;  i somehow  dida'l 
the  mugwumps/’  look  for  a letter  to  day  V'1 
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“No,  mother,  not  to-day,”  and  then 
some  little  excuse:  “He  would  have  had 
to  write  on  Monday  to  reach  us  by  this 
mail,  and  Monday’s  a real  inconvenient 
day;”  or,  “Very  likely  he’sput  off  writing 
till  the  end  of  the  week or,  “It’s  the  first 
of  the  month,  and  you  know  how  busy  the 
Post-office  is;  very  likely  he’s  real  driven 
with  his  accounts.” 

They  had  terrible  misgivings  some- 
times that  the  neighbors  mistrusted  to 
whom  they  had  sent  the  album,  and  that 
no  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  gift.  But 
reflection  always  reassured  them.  “ They 
couldn't  know  it.  Oily  saw  the  direction, 
but  he  don’t  know  who  Mr.  Hunter  is, 
and  Oily  is  the  only  person  who  could 
tell.  My  ’Mandy,  I couldn’t  bear  to  have 
anybody  know!”  The  very  thought  of 
such  humiliation  sent  the  blood  stinging 
into  Mrs.  Gedge’s  faded  cheeks. 

But  day  by  day  Mrs.  Gedge’s  assurance 
that  “of  course  it  was  all  right;  course 
she  didn’t  really  care;  she  knew  in  her 
position  how  hard  it  was  for  some  folks 
to  write  letters” — day  by  day  such  as- 
surances grew  more  evidently  forced  in 
their  cheerfulness,  and  when  at  last,  the 
1st  of  February  passed,  and  the  usual 
official  communication  from  Washington 
failed  to  bring  with  it  any  personal  com- 
munication, Amanda  said  to  herself  that 
she  couldn’t  stand  it.  They  had  written 
to  the  express  office,  and  learned  that  the 
package  had  been  received  and  delivered, 
so  they  could  not  even  have  the  comfort 
of  thinking  that  it  was  lost. 

Amanda’s  high  forehead  gathered  new 
wrinkles  in  those  bleak  winter  days;  the 
suspense  wore  upon  her  mother  as  the 
weeks  passed,  and  anxiety  gnawed  at  her 
heart.  Sometimes  she  thought  of  writing 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  imploring  him,  for  her 
mother’s  sake,  to  just  say  that  he  had 
received  the  present;  but  how  could  she 
deceive  her  mother,  or  have  a secret  from 
her? 

Amanda  was  coming  home  from  sew- 
ing society,  and  stopped  on  the  bridge  to 
look  into  the  water  and  think.  Some  un- 
certain hesitating  flakes  were  wandering 
through  the  gray  air,  marking  the  hurry- 
ing stream  with  fine  white  touches,  and 
then  fading  into  its  blackness.  Amanda 
was  very  low  in  her  mind ; it  was  the  way 
people  came  into  the  world,  she  thought 
— just  for  a moment,  and  then,  gone!  “To 
heaven,”  Amanda  added.  But  heaven 
did  not  seem  very  near  or  real  when  she 
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reflected  that  her  mother  was  failing. 
“It’s  been  a hard  winter  for  her,  so  much 
cold, ’’she  tried  to  comfort  herself.  “Why, 
if  she  could  only  just  forget  the  album,  I 
believe  she’d  be  as  well  as  ever.  Oh,  my 
goodness,  that  album!” 

The  water  came  racing  down  the  wide 
shallow  bed  of  the  creek,  leaping  with  tu- 
multuous ripples  over  the  larger  stones, 
and  sending  a faint  continuous  jar  along 
the  worn  hand-rail  of  the  bridge,  nicked 
and  whittled  by  each  generation  of  Pen- 
niville  boys.  It  was  freezing,  and  the 
ice  curved  in  and  out  along  the  curving 
shore  in  clear  snowy  lines,  like  wonder- 
ful onyx  or  agate  bands.  The  branch 
of  a maple,  dipping  into  the  water,  had 
encased  its  twigs  in  a fringe  of  icicles 
that  jangled  as  they  rose  and  fell  on  the 
current.  The  cold  dusk  and  the  vague 
uncertain  snow  seemed  to  Amanda  the 
embodiment  of  disappointment.  She 
plucked  a splinter  of  wood  from  the  rail 
on  which  she  leaned,  and  dropped  it  into 
the  creek,  watching  it  swirl  on  the  black 
water  and  go  hurrying  under  the  bridge, 
and  then  she  went  slowly  home.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  tell  her  mother 
that  she  believed  Mr.  Hunter  was  dead. 
She  felt  sure  that  this  would  be  a sort 
of  comfort  to  Mrs.  Gedge,  and  Amanda 
felt  willing  to  mourn  Mr.  Hunter,  if  his 
demise  would  excuse  his  carelessness 
towards  her  mother. 

She  did  not  propose  this  solution  of 
the  puzzle  until  the  next  morning,  and 
then  Mrs.  Gedge’s  concern  about  the  Sixth 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  was  almost  as 
alarming  as  her  previous  suspense,  so 
that  Amanda,  with  a desperate  feeling  of 
not  knowing  in  which  direction  to  turn 
next,  made  haste  to  qualify  her  sugges- 
tion, or  even  take  it  back  altogether. 

The  wind  was  high  and  cold  that  day, 
but  the  sun  shone,  and  feeling  so  much 
the  shock  of  the  suggestion  concerning 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Gedge  said  she  believed 
she  would  not  get  up;  she  said  the  glare 
of  the  sun  on  the  snowy  roof  of  the  post- 
office  hurt  her  eyes,  and  she’d  rather  lie 
in  bed. 

Amanda’s  heavy  heart  grew  still  hea- 
vier. “ Mother’s  failing,”  she  said  to  her- 
self. “I  guess  he’s  well,  mother,”  she 
assured  her.  “It  was  real  foolish  for 
me  to  think  he  wasn’t.  Why,  they’d 
have  sent  U8  word  if  anything  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  of  course.  I don’t  know 
what  I was  thinking  of.” 
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“Well,  then,  why  don’t  we  hear  from 
the  album  ?” 

But  Amanda  had  nothing  better  to  say 
than,  “Well,  now,  I guess  we  will,  real 
soon.” 

“ You  don’t  think  anybody  thinks  any- 
thing, do  you,  ’Mandy  ? You  never  let 
on  to  anybody — Sally  Goodrich  or  any- 
body — that  it  was  for  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
he  hasn’t  written  ?” 

“ No,  mother;  no,  indeed.  There  isn’t 
a person  that  guesses.  Nobody  but  Oily 
saw  the  address,  and  he  don’t  know  who 
Mr.  Hunter  is;  he  don’t  know  but  what 
he’s  a relation.” 

There  were  no  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion between  these  two ; it  would  not 
have  occurred  to  Amanda  to  kiss  her 
mother,  but  she  took  her  little  blue  check 
shawl  from  about  her  own  shoulders  and 
laid  it  over  Mrs.  Gedge’s  feet.  “I’ll  be 
over  from  the  office  as  soon  as  ever  I 
can,”  she  said.  She  hurried  so  in  sort- 
ing the  mail  that  she  was  not  so  much  as 
usual  on  the  lookout  for  a Washington 
letter,  when,  suddenly,  she  found  it  in  her 
hand.  Amanda’s  heart  seemed  to  come 
up  in  her  throat;  she  stopped  sorting  the 
mail  to  hold  the  letter  tight  in  her  trem- 
bling fingers.  It  had  come!  Her  mo- 
ther would  feel  better  and  get  up  for  din- 
ner. In  the  confusion  of  her  thankful- 
ness the  impulse  of  prayer  spoke  in  her 
heart,  but  she  had  no  words  except,  “ Our 
Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be 
Thy  name— oh,  my,  but  I’m  glad!— Thy 
kingdom  come — ” 

“ Here’s  a bundle  for  you,  ’Mandv,”  said 
Oily.  “ I clean  forgot  to  leave  it  when  I 
hove  in  the  bag.” 

She  opened  the  delivery  window  and 
took  the  package,  but  she  was  too  joy- 
fully excited  to  notice  it.  She  had  be- 
gun to  put  the  mail  into  the  pigeon-holes 
with  one  hand,  holding  the  precious  letter 
tightly  in  the  other;  she  pushed  the  bun- 
dle a little  to  one  side.  “It’s  some 
blanks,  I guess,”  she  thought.  It  seemed 
to  Amanda  that  Sally  Goodrich  was  nev- 
er so  long  in  getting  her  purse  out  from 
the  deep  pocket  of  her  petticoat  to  pay 
for  the  sheet  of  writing-paper  she  had 
purchased;  nor  was  Mr.  Thyme,  who  kept 
the  tavern,  ever  so  insistent  that  it  was 
time  for  inquiries  about  summer  board, 
and  lie  didn’t  see  why  there  weren’t  no 
letters  for  him. 

Amanda  was  smiling  with  happiness, 
in  spite  of  being  thus  delayed,  when  it 


struck  her  that  the  package  was  a present 
from  Mr.  Hunter.  Oh,  this  was  almost 
too  much  relief  and  joy!  When  at  last 
the  Public  had  gone,  she  seized  the  bun- 
dle and  the  letter,  and  ran  through  the 
shed,  the  red,  white,  and  blue  door  bang- 
ing after  her  with  great  clatter  of  the 
latch;  but  Amanda  could  not  pause  to 
close  it.  Oh,  the  agitation  and  joy  of 
these  two  women!  The  rush  of  forgive- 
ness for  having  had  so  many  days  of 
waiting,  the  joyous  excitement  of  im- 
agining Mr.  Hunter's  gratitude,  and  the 
wonder  and  awe  of  the  accompanying 
package. 

“ I hope  he  didn’t  feel  under  any  obli- 
gation to  give  us  a present,  kind  as  it  is 
in  him.  Open  the  letter  first,  aud  see 
what  he  says.  Hurry,  child !” 

Amanda’s  fingers  blundered  with  the 
envelope,  and  she  read  in  a breathless 
way.  Mrs.  Gedge  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
pushed  the  wide  ruffle  of  her  nightcap 
back,  so  that  nothing  might  escape  her 
delighted  eyes. 

“Mr.  Hunter  desires  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a package  from  Mrs.  Gedge, 
as  per  letter,  for  which  he  begs  to  express 
his  thanks.  He  regrets  that  he  must 
herewith  return  the  package,  his  position 
precluding  the  acceptance  of  gifts.” 

Mrs.  Gedge  leaned  back  on  her  pillows, 
with  pitiful  fright  and  bewilderment  in 
her  face.  “ ’Mandy,  it's  our  album,”  she 
said.  “Oh,  ’Mandy!”  Her  cheeks  seem- 
ed to  hollow  in,  and  her  chin  shook. 
“’Mandy,  it’s  our  album!”  she  whis- 
pered. 

Amanda  Gedge  stood  paralyzed. 
“ Why,”  she  stammered — “ why,  mother ; 
why,  wait!  It  must  be  all  right.  Oh, 
mumma,  don't  cry!”  But  Amanda  was 
crying  herself.  “I  think  he's  friendly; 
let  me  read  it  again.  Now  listen,  mo- 
ther: he  begs  to  express  his  thanks— begs* 
mother.  Oh,  I’m  sure  he’s  friendly.  He 
regrets — that  means  he  is  very  sorry;  re- 
gret means  that,  mother;  and  it's  his  po- 
sition, the  letter  says,  that  makes  him  re- 
turn it.  And — and  lie  tells  the  person 
who  wrote  it  for  him  to  send  his  thanks, 
mother.  You  see,  he’s  so  busy,  he  can’t 
even  write  himself.” 

Amanda  had  never  seen  a letter  in  the 
third  person,  so  this  explanation  was  nat- 
ural, and  it  seemed  reasonable,  too. 

But  the  shock  was  too  much  for  Mrs. 
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Gedge  to  be  able  at  once  to  reason.  She 
turned  her  worn  old  face  on  the  pillow, 
and  whimpered  like  a child.  “Take  it 
away,”  she  said,  feebly,  and  Amanda  car- 
ried the  album  into  the  kitchen.  She 
was  so  excited  and  so  frightened  because 
of  her  mother,  and  so  angry  that  her  mo- 
ther’s gift  should  have  been  rejected,  that 
the  quiet  woman  touched  the  only  note 
of  passion  that  had  ever  come  into  her 
life.  She  put  the  album  down  on  the  ta- 
ble with  something  like  violence,  and 
then  gave  it  a shove  with  her  bony  hands, 
and  said  something  under  her  breath.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  “You/”  but 
Amanda  understood  the  spirit  of  the 
Third  Commandment  as  she  never  in  her 
placid  life  had  understood  it  before.  Af- 
ter that  she  went  back  to  her  mother. 

It  was  several  days  before  Mrs.  Gedge 
could  look  calmly  at  the  album,  or  con- 
sider the  letter  reasonably,  but  little  by 
little  she  began  to  say  that  it  was  “all 
right,”  and  she  believed  that  Mr.  Hunter 
was  friendly.  “It’s  his  position,  ’Man- 
dy,”she  explained  again  and  again.  “He 
couldn't  help  sending  it  back;  he  said  so.” 

Meantime  March  was  blown  into  April; 
it  had  been  a hard  month  for  Mrs.  Gedge, 
with  the  excitement  about  the  album 
and  the  constant  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature. But  Mrs.  Gedge  was  not  the 
only  person  who  found  the  season  try- 
ing. William  Sprague  said  to  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, who  dropped  in  in  the  friendliest 
way  to  see  him  one  day  at  his  news- 
stand in  Mercer — he  told  Mr.  Hamilton 
that  he  felt  that  old  wound  in  his  leg 
in  such  weather;  why,  he  believed  that 
he  could  foretell  a storm  as  much  as  three 
days  before  it  came,  and  he  said  he  didn’t 
know  but  what  he’d  offer  his  services  to 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington  ; and 
then  he  laughed,  and  said  he  believed 
it  would  be  an  easy  lay,  if  Mr.  Hamilton 
would  excuse  him  talking  that  way.  Mr. 
Hamilton  would  not  let  him  talk  about 
excusing  himself,  he  was  so  pleasant,  and 
he  said  that  he  thought  William  would 
be  the  better  for  a change;  and  then  he 
said  a dozen  wdrds  that  left  William 
Sprague  aghast  with  pleasure. 

“ And  I’m  to  be  ready  the  last  of  April, 
sir  ? Well,  there’s  not  much  to  do.  I’ll 
sell  out  here,  and  pack  up  my  duds.  I 
haven’t  many,  now  my  poor  wife's  dead 
and  gone.  I auctioned  off  most  of  the 
furniture;  didn’t  need  it,  you  know.” 

William  Sprague’s  face  was  red  with 


excitement.  He  was  a short,  stout  man, 
with  kindly,  twinkling  blue  eyes  and  a 
grizzled  rough  red  beard.  He  wore  a G. 
A.  R.  badge,  and  walked  with  a limp  and 
roll;  he  was  stiff  with  rheumatism,  but 
was  never  too  crippled  or  too  hurried  to 
stop  to  do  a kindness — pick  up  a fallen 
child  and  comfort  it  with  a penny,  or 
walk  an  extra  mile  to  do  a favor  for  a 
friend.  And  yet  his  friends  were  apt  to 
say  he  was  contrary,  and  cite  as  an  instance 
his  long  feud  with  McCormick,  his  rival 
on  the  next  block — a warfare  waged  with 
the  greatest  bitterness  on  Sprague’s  side, 
and  furnishing  much  pleasant  interest  to 
those  not  concerned  in  it. 

“William  was  like  to  kill  him  till 
McCormick  got  the  fever,  and  then,  darn 
him ! he  up  and  nursed  him  for  six  weeks. 
But  they’re  good  enemies  again  now.” 

William  Sprague  liked  to  do  a kind- 
ness, but  it  is  a question  whether  he  could 
do  a kindness  if  it  were  expected  of  him. 
“I  won’t  be  drov’,”  said  William;  and 
he  never  was. 

“I’ll  feel  bad  to  leave  some  of  my 
friends,”  he  told  Mr.  Hamilton ; “but  I’m 
obliged  to  you,  I’m  obliged  to  you,  sir. 
There’s  nothing  I’d  like  better  than  to 
run  a post-office.  You  can  count  on  my 
vote  when  you’re  runnin’  for  President. 
Take  a paper,  Mr.  Hamilton;  take  a fler- 
aZd.”  He  folded  a paper  and  thrust  it 
into  the  hand  of  his  patron.  “No,  sir, 
no,  sir;  not  a cent.  I guess  I can  give 
you  a paper;  and  a good  Democratic  or- 
gan, sir.” 

He  laughed,  and  so  did  Mr.  Hamilton, 
accepting  the  present  with  gracious  po- 
liteness, and  lifting  his  hat  slightly  as  he 
said: 

“ Much  obliged,  Sprague  1 Well,  good- 
morning. I shall  expect  to  see  you  set- 
tled when  I get  down  to  ray  .country 
house  in  June.”  Then  he  stooped  and 
patted  Jimmy,  William’s  rusty  little 
Scotch  terrier,  and  went  away. 

William  was,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  a 
capable,  efficient  man.  He  went  to  work 
to  settle  up  the  affairs  of  his  news-stand 
in  a methodical  and  businesslike  manner. 
He  drove  a sharp  bargain  with  the  man 
who  bought  him  out,  and  cleared  ten 
dollars  by  the  sale  of  odds  and  ends  about 
his  small  premises. 

“I’d  meant  to  pitch  ’em  into  the  ash 
bar’l,”he  confided  to  one  of  his  cronies, 

“ but  of  course  I didn’t  tell  him  so.  I said 
I was  going  to  pack  ’em  up  and  take  ’em 
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along,  and  of  course  that  made  him  hot 
for ’em.”  He  winked  and  chuckled,  and 
then  whistled  to  a newsboy  across  the 
street,  and  tossed  a quarter  to  him.  “Son- 
ny, if  you’ll  bring  in  a dozen  of  the  fel- 
lows to-night,  I’ll  give  you  a treat.” 

And  he  did.  “He  come  down  hand- 
some,” the  boys  said,  afterwards,  with  ice- 
cream— two  kinds— and  three  doughnuts 
apiece. 

The  days  went  slowly  to  William 
Sprague,  waiting  for  his  appointment, 
but  they  passed  with  placid  haste  to  Mrs. 
Gedge.  She  had  grown  reconciled  to  her 
own  explanation  about  the  album. 

“It  wouldn't  have  been  proper,  ’Man- 
dy,  for  him  to  accept  it.  I can  see  that 
now.  And,  ’Mandy,  I don’t  know  but 
what — I thought  of  it  last  night,  lying 
awake— I don’t  know  but  what  we  did 
wrong  about  that  blotter.  You  know, the 
blotter  with  ribbons  that  Sally  Goodrich 
gave  us  for  the  office  ? ’Mandy,  it  wasn’t 
proper  to  receive  presents  in  our  position.” 

If  only  the  acceptance  had  not  dated 
back  two  years,  it  would  have  given  Mrs. 
Gedge  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  to  have 
returned  that  blotter. 

V. 

April  was  very  lovely  among  the  hills. 
The  sunshine,  threaded  sometimes  by  sud- 
den showers,  and  chased  by  cloud  shad- 
ows and  soft  warm  winds,  lay  like  a smile 
upon  the  meadows.  The  lilac  buds  open- 
ed like  green  stars,  and  had  that  faint, 
indefinable  fragrance  which  the  later 
purple  blossoms  exaggerate  almost  into 
coarseness.  The  creeks  were  high,  and 
the  whirling  brown  waters  shook  the 
wooden  bridges  iu  a threatening  way;  the 
red  buds  of  the  maples  dipped  into  the 
flood,  and  strained  and  tugged  at  their 
stems  to  be  off  on  its  turbulent  freedom ; 
all  the  world  was  full  of  joyous  life  and 
yet  greater  promise,  for,  except  the  wind- 
flowers and  arbutus,  there  were  not  many 
blossoms. 

Amanda  Gedge  went  up  to  the  burying- 
ground  on  the  hill  to  brush  away  the  shel- 
tering dead  leaves  on  the  mound,  and 
plant  a root  of  lilies-of-the-valley.  The 
sky  was  softly  blue  and  the  sun  was  warm 
upon  the  slope,  and  although  it  was  in- 
discreet for  a person  who  was  nearly  fifty 
and  rheumatic,  Amanda,  after  she  had  per- 
formed her  little  office  of  love,  spread  out 
her  shawl,  and  sat  down  on  the  grass  to 
meditate.  Something  must  be  done  about 


the  tintype;  of  course  she  could  not  think 
of  the  crayon  for  a year  or  two  yet ; but  the 
bit  of  glass  here  on  the  slate  head  stone 
was  so  spotted  with  mildew  within  that  no 
amount  of  polishing  on  the  outside  could 
make  it  possible  for  her  to  see  Willies 
face.  Now  if  she  could  get  that  glass 
off  and  clean  it  well?  The  thought  of 
holding  the  tintype  in  her  hand  after  all 
these  years  gave  her  a strange  thrill.  It 
was  like  touching  the  mysteries  of  the 
other  world!  She  would  get  Silas  Good- 
rich to  set  it  again,  for  Silas  added  the 
profession  of  glazier  to  that  of  painter, 
plumber,  and  horse-doctor  to  the  village 
of  Penniville.  The  doing  this  for  Willie 
gave  Amanda  Gedge  a curious  happiness 
— the  sort  of  happiness  a woman  has  who 
plans  a little  surprise  for  her  husband  s 
comfort.  It  was,  she  said  to  herself,  with 
that  elderly  smile  which  was  always  bal- 
anced by  a frown— it  was  as  though  she 
had  thought  of  making  Willie  a nice 
pair  of  inuffettees,  or  something  like 
that.  She  smoothed  the  grass  where,  un- 
der the  sheltering  dead  leaves,  it  had  whi- 
tened to  a silky  smoothness,  and  she  hoped 
the  lily  root  would  grow.  Willie  had 
loved  flowers,  except  toward  the  end  ; 
then,  one  September  day  when  she  carried 
him  a bunch  of  glowing  salvia,  he  had 
turned  fitfully  away,  and  told  her  not 
to  bother. 

“Willie  was  so  sick,”  she  said  to  her- 
self, remembering,  but  rememberiug  only 
his  pain,  not  his  slight.  She  always  said 
good-by  to  him  when  she  had  to  leave 
him  here  alone  on  the  hill-side.  Amanda 
knew  that  Willie  was  in  heaven,  but  some- 
how he  seemed  here  too,  under  the  lean- 
ing piece  of  slate  and  the  bleached  winter 
grass. 

When  she  got  back  to  the  post-office,  a 
little  tired,  but  full  of  the  peace  of  the 
calm  sweet  day,  her  mother  had  a dozen 
small  and  pleasant  happenings  to  tell  her. 
And  Amanda  listened  to  everything  with 
keen  interest  and  sympathy,  and  then  con- 
fided her  plan  about  the  glass,  to  which 
Mrs.  Gedge  cordially  assented,  although 
she  thought  to  herself  that  it  certainly  was 
strange  for  ’Mandy  to  be  so  faithful  to 
Willie,  after  all  these  .years.  She  did  not 
believe,  feeling  the  way  she  did,  that ’Man- 
dy would  ever  marry  ; it  was  a pity  for  a 
girl  to  be  an  old  maidl  Well,  she  liked 
to  have  ’Mandy  faithful  to  her  beau. 
“But,”  said  Mrs.  Gedge  to  herself,  “my! 
what  would  she  have  done  if  she’d  been 
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left  like  me,  if  she  takes  on  so,  and  Willie 
only  her  beau?” 

It  was  too  dark  to  knit,  but  she  saw 
Amanda,  who  was  sorting  the  mail,  put 
aside  an  official  letter,  and  she  was  eager 
to  see  it.  “Do  make  haste,  ’Mandy,”  she 
said.  “My,  I wonder  if  they  are  going 
to  make  any  change  in  the  stamps!  I 
don’t  want  to  seem  to  criticise,  but  they’re 
not  pretty — the  stamps.” 

Amanda  looked  over  her  shoulder  to 
caution  her  mother  not  to  speak  so  loud; 
the  Public  must  not  know  that  the  officers 
of  the  Government  were  dissatisfied  with 
anything  the  Government  might  do.  She 
took  time  to  hand  her  mother  the  letter; 
for,  thougli  Mrs.  Gedge  could  not  read  it 
in  the  fading  light  by  the  window,  and 
Amanda  had  both  lamps  to  assist  her  in 
sorting  the  mail,  she  knew  that  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  her  mother  even  to  hold  it 
in  her  crippled  old  hands.  But  when  her 
publ  ic  d u ties  had  been  discharged , Amanda 
made  haste  to  open  the  envelope. 

“I  can't  stop  to  talk,”  she  said,  with 
her  official  smile,  to  two  or  three  women 
who  were  waiting  to  gossip  in  the  twi- 
light, “because  I must  attend  to  some 
Washington  business;”  and,  properly  im- 
pressed, the  ladies  were  satisfied  to  talk  to 
each  other. 

“Read  it,  child,  read  it,”  said  her  mo- 
ther, sticking  her  knitting-needles  into  her 
little  ivory  sheaths. 

“ Madam, — It  is  deemed  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  service  that  a change  be 
made  in  the  post-office  at  Penniville. 
Your  resignation  will  therefore  be  accept- 
ed, to  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  May. 

Yours  truly, .” 

The  name  that  followed  Amanda  did 
not  know. 

“Why,  I don’t  understand,”  interrupt- 
ed Mrs.  Gedge.  “Why,  what  does  it 
mean  ?” 

Amanda  stared  at  her  mother  in  a be- 
wildered way.  She  grew  suddenly  faint, 
and  sat  down. 

“But  I don’t  understand,”  Mrs.  Gedge 
repeated. 

44  Mother,  don’t  ; they’ll  hear!”  Aman- 
da interrupted  in  a strange,  whispering 
voice. 

Mrs.  Gedge  looked  up  at  her  in  a sort 
of  terror.  “ ’Mandy !” 

But,  without  a word,  Amanda  wrapped 
her  shawl  tightly  about  the  little,  old, 


shrinking  figure,  and  with  a swift  motion 
opened  the  side  door  into  the  shed. 

“I’m  going  to  wheel  mother  into  the 
house,”  she  called  out  to  the  women  who 
were  standing  by  the  counter. 

Her  voice  was  husky,  and  there  was  the 
swift  precision  of  agitation  in  her  manner, 
which  they  noticed  and  commented  on. 
They  said  they  supposed  that  Amanda 
Gedge  was  getting  real  worried  about  her 
mother,  and  no  wonder,  either.  They 
waited  a good  while,  hoping  that  Amanda 
would  come  back;  but  as  she  did  not, 
they  said  it  was  lucky  they  were  there, 
for  Mrs.  Dace  came  hurrying  in  to  buy  a 
stamp,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  gig- 
gling and  chattering  about  being  the 
postmistress,  for,  rather  than  bother  ’Man- 
dy, they  went  behind  the  pigeon-holes 
themselves,  and,  in  the  most  obliging  way 
in  the  world,  opened  the  stamp-box  and 
received  Mrs.  Dace’s  two  pennies  just  as 
well  as  ’Mandy  herself  could  have  done. 
And  then,  laughing  and  making  fun,  as 
they  expressed  it,  they  went  off  into  the 
twilight,  leaving  the  old  post-office  in 
dusky  quiet,  with  the  door  standing  hos- 
pitably open. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  before  Amanda 
Gedge  came  back.  She  closed  the  door, 
turned  the  lamps  down  low,  and  dropped 
into  a chair,  her  head  resting  in  her  hands. 
She  went  all  over  the  last  three  hours: 
her  mother’s  bewilderment  and  terror; 
the  shock  to  her  pride,  which  seemed  to 
be,  Amanda  had  thought,  watching  the 
old  face  wither  and  whiten— which  seemed 
to  be  her  life;  then  the  struggle  to  un- 
derstand, and  at  last  the  rally  of  courage 
with  which  Mrs.  Gedge  cried  out  sudden- 
ly that  she  knew  what  the  letter  meant! 
The  relief  of  her  own  insight  was,  for  a 
moment,  almost  too  great  for  words. 
“The  good  of  the  service!”  she  said,  with 
a gasp.  “For  our  good,  ’Mandy.  Oh! 
don’t  you  see?  It’s  just  consideration! 
They  think  I’m  old  for  such  hard  work. 
That's  it;  I know  it  is.  It’s  kindness! 
But,  ’Mandy,  child,  you  go  right  over  to 
the  post-office  and  write  to  the  President. 
You  tell  him  I’m  not  too  old  to  work  for 
him.  He  thinks  I am,  ’Mandy — you  can 
see  that  from  the  letter— and  he  gives  me 
the  chance  to  resign;  but  you  say  I’m 
obliged,  but  it  isn’t  necessary.  Oh!  don’t 
let  him  think  I don’t  appreciate  it.  but 
tell  him  I couldn’t  think  of  it.  Why, 
’Mandy,  you  tell  him  I couldn't  desert  the 
Government  after  these  twenty-five  years ! 
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You  tell  him,  child!  And  explain  how 
much  you  are  able  to  do,  now  you  are 
older;  you  know  you  were  so  young  when 
we  got  the  position ; they’ve  forgotten  that 
you’re  older  now.”  She  looked  up  at  her 
daughter,  and  actually  laughed  with  re- 
lief. “My, it  did  give  me  a start!  But 
you  see  what  it  means?” 

“Oh  yes,”  Amanda  assured  her;  u why, 
of  course.”  But  she  said  to  herself:  “I 
don't  know,  I don't  know.  Maybe  she’s 
right.  But  we  won’t  resign,  anyhow. 
We  won’t  do  it !”  And  then  she  reassured 
her  again  in  that  brief,  repressed  way 
that  never  knew  the  relief  of  a caress. 
“Never  you  mind,  mother;  it’s  all  right.” 

But  this  confidence  had  not  come  at 
once;  there  had  been  a dreadful  hour  of 
pain  to  Mrs.  Gedge;  and  now  Amanda, 
sitting  alone  in  the  dark  post-office,  put 
the  explanation  aside  and  faced  the  facts. 

“They  will  ‘accept’  mother’s  resigna- 
tion. It’s  Mr.  Hamilton  did  it.  Oh,  that 
man!  Well,  we  won’t  resign;  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  We  won’t  resign.  I’ll 
write  and  tell  the  President  so,  and  very 
likely  we’ll  never  hear  anything  more 
about  it.  But,  ’tenner  rate,  we  won't  re- 
sign.” She  would  never  forgive  Mr. 
Hamilton,  she  was  sure  of  that.  The 
shock  to  her  mother — Amanda’s  shoul- 
ders shook  with  sobs,  as  she  sat  there,  her 
head  on  her  knees,  swaying  to  and  fro 
with  misery.  “ Oh,  if  I only  hadn’t  lost 
his  letter!”  she  said,  again  and  again. 
“It’s  my  fault;  it’s  all  my  fault,  not  mo- 
ther's. I’ll  tell  the  President  that.” 

But  she  must  not  waste  her  time;  she 
must  explain  that  her  mother  was  much 
obliged,  but  she  did  not  care  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  consideration  of  the  great  and 
beneficent  Government  which  she  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving.  This 
for  her  mother’s  eyes  to  read,  and  then 
came  her  own  self-accusation,  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  hesitation  in  the 
writing  of  that  letter.  The  words  were 
burning  in  the  elderly  woman’s  heart. 
“Oh,”  she  said  to  herself,  “even  if  they 
did  mean  it  kindly,  as  she  says,  it  may 
kill  mumma!” 

She  sobbed  as  she  wrote,  but  when  the 
letter  had  been  sent,  and  a day  or  two 
passed  without  any  further  communica- 
tion from  Washington,  Amanda  was  hap- 
pier than  she  had  thought  she  could  be 
while  this  cruel  uncertainty  was  hanging 
over  her.  Mrs.  Gedge  began  to  gather  an 
immense  amount  of  comfort  and  pride 


from  this  expression  of  the  consideration 
of  the  government.  She  told  Amanda 
that  she  really  wished  the  Public  knew  of 
it.  She  didn’t  want  to  be  proud,  she  said, 
but  it  was  gratifying,  and  she  almost 
wished  Sally  Goodrich  knew  it.  Aman- 
da’s feeling  was  so  decidedly  against  this 
confidence  that  Mrs.  Gedge  reluctantly 
gave  it  up.  “ Yes, you’re  right, ’’she  said; 
“ we’re  not  like  ordinary  people ; we  can’t 
tell  our  affairs.”  And  Amanda  was  quick 
to  say  that  was  just  how  she  felt.  Her 
mother’s  innocent  importance  cut  her  to 
the  heart;  for  although  no  answer  had 
come  from  Washington,  Amanda  Gedge 
found  herself  counting  the  days  until  the 
1st  of  May.  She  did  not  know  why,  she 
only  felt  that  something  was  going  to 
happen. 

But  those  soft  spring  days  brightened 
Mrs.  Gedge  wonderfully  — the  days  and 
the  quiet  of  her  mind;  for,  not  hearing 
from  the  President,  the  shock  of  the  let- 
ter she  had  at  first  so  grievously  misun- 
derstood faded  from  her  memory.  Aman- 
da could  not  help  feeling  that  such  for- 
getfulness was  a sign  of  weakness,  and 
she  went  about  with  a heavy  heart.  The 
second  week  in  April  Mrs.  Gedge  said  that 
although  she  felt  better,  she  believed 
she’d  not  go  over  to  the  post-office  for  a 
few  days;  the  being  wheeled  over  made 
her  bones  ache,  and  she  guessed  she’d 
just  as  lief  stay  in  the  kitchen,  she  said. 
But  of  course  she  kept  an  eye  on  the 
post-office,  and  saw  the  stage  come  rum- 
bling up  at  noon,  and  watched  the  off 
horse  pawing  restlessly,  while  Oily  hand- 
ed the  mail-bag  to  Amanda.  There  was 
a man  on  the  box-seat  at  Ollv’s  side  who 
roused  her  curiosity  a good  deal ; and 
when  her  daughter  came  in  to  get  dinner, 
she  asked  ’Mandy  if  she  had  noticed  him. 

“He  was  real  pleasant-looking,  ’Man- 
dy,” she  said,  as  her  daughter  pushed  her 
chair  up  to  the  table;  “real  pleasant,  but 
big;  though  he  ain’t  to  blame  for  that 
Who  do  you  think  he  can  be?  He  had 
a little  dog  sitting  up  beside  him,  like  a 
little  deacon!  I like  to  see  a man  friend- 
ly with  a dog.  He  isn’t  the  sewing-ma- 
chine man;  maybe  he’s  a dentist?” 

“Or  a book  agent,”  suggested  Aman- 
da. “I  like  book  agents,  they  have  so 
much  conversation.  Sometimes  I think, 
really,  if  I’d  the  money,  I'd  buy  one  of 
their  books,  they  do  talk  so  nice  about 
them.” 

“He  looked  real  hard  at  the  shed 
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door,”  Mrs.  Gedge  commented.  “I  guess 
he  never  saw  a shed  door  painted  just  so. 
I don’t  know  but  what  we'd  better  change 
it,  ’Mandy?” 

“I  guess  he  thought  it  was  nice,  mo- 
ther,” objected  the  other,  gently. 

“Well,  anyway,  when  Mr.  Thyme 
comes  down  for  the  mail,  child,  you  be 
sure  and  ask  who  he  is.  It's  far  too 
early  for  a summer  boarder.” 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  have  such  a 
new  and  interesting  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. William  Sprague,  “cleaning  him- 
self up”  before  a small  mirror  in  the 
office  at  the  tavern,  had  no  idea  how 
much  ^pleasure  his  advent  had  given. 
William's  coming  to  Penniville  thus 
early  was  simply  because  his  important 
happiness  demanded  some  kind  of  action. 
The  day  that  Mrs.  Gedge  had  been  noti- 
fied that  her  resignation  would  be  accept- 
ed, a communication  had  come  to  William 
Sprague,  showing  the  reverse  side  of  that 
letter,  which,  as  Mrs.  Gedge  expressed  it, 
“she  had  misunderstood.”  He  read  it 
for  sheer  pleasure  a dozen  times  a day, 
and  each  day  that  wonderful  and  delight- 
ful 1st  of  May  seemed  further  off;  lie 
packed  his  trunk  at  once,  and  when  he 
had  had  a week  of  inconvenience  in  un- 
packing and  repacking  whenever  he  want- 
ed anything,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  take 
Jimmy  and  go  to  Penniville  at  ouce,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  desired  date  become 
acquainted  with  his  constituents,  so  to 
speak. 

“ It’s  two  weeks  before  I go  into  office,” 
he  told  his  friends,  “but  I'll  be  learning 
the  ways  of  the  place  and  the  people,  so 
as  to  get  a good  grip  on  the  work.” 

He  was  as  full  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
plans  for  reform  in  what  he  knew  nothing 
about,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  himself  might 
have  been.  He  took  it  for  granted,  after 
the  manner  of  all  new  brooms,  that  every- 
thing in  Penniville  was  in  the  most  shock- 
ing condition  of  neglect  and  dilapidation. 
Yes,  the  sooner  he  got  there  and  looked 
about  him,  and  investigated  the  poor,  fee- 
ble, inefficient  workings  of  the  post  office, 
the  better.  And  so,  with  only  the  delay 
of  carting  his  trunk  to  the  station,  Wil- 
liam Sprague  hurried  off  to  his  new  life. 
He  was  glad  when  the  journey  in  the  cars 
was  over,  and,  whistling  to  Jimmy  to  fol- 
low him,  lie  could  clamber  up  on  the 
stage,  and  take  the  box-seat  with  Oily 
Clough,  and  then  go  swinging  and  creak- 


ing along  the  hilly  roads  towards  Penni- 
ville. 

William  Sprague  did  not  tell  Oily  who 
he  was;  he  did  not  mean  to  betray  his 
greatness  all  at  once;  he  preferred  the 
sensation  of  coming  to  his  kingdom  in 
disguise.  He  was  very  gracious,  though; 
he  complimented  the  country  that  stretch- 
ed before  him  in  terms  which  intimated 
a friendly  desire  to  overlook  any  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator;  he  thought 
the  houses  looked  comfortable,  he  said, 
and  the  barns  quite  a size;  lie  admitted 
that  it  had  rained  considerable,  appar- 
ently, but  he  felt  that  it  did  good,  after 
all,  a big  spring  rain;  it  did  good,  and 
he  would  not  find  fault.  By-and  by  he 
approached  the  subject  of  Penniville. 

“ Pretty  place  ?” 

Oily  looked  vacant,  and  said  he  did 
not  know.  “I  ’ain't  thought  about  its 
being  purty,”  said  Oily. 

“Large  population?”  Mr.  Sprague  in- 
quired. 

“ Well,  sizable,”  Oily  answered. 

William  Sprague  cleared  his  throat  and 
seemed  much  interested  in  the  otf  leader. 
“Good  mare  that?  Yes?  Haw — hum — 
the  post-office,  now” — this  with  striking 
indifference— “quite  a job  to  run  it?” 

Oily  stuck  out  his  lips  to  hide  a satisfied 
smile.  “ Yes,  she’s  fair— she’s  fair.  You 
don’t  see  none  better ’an  her  in  the  city?” 

William  answered  briefly,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  woo  Oily  from 
the  subject  of  the  mare,  and  when  he  at 
last  asked  again  his  question  about  the 
post-office,  the  stage-driver  was  plainly 
not  interested. 

“Well,  I never  heard  ’Mandy  com- 
plain,” he  said. 

“’Mandy?” 

“ ’Mandy  and  her  mother  keep  it;  been 
there  since  the  war.” 

“Well !”  said  William,  much  interested. 

“ What  are  they  goin’  to  do?” 

“Huh?”  Oily  inquired*  “Do?” 

“ Why,”  said  William,  with  some  mod- 
esty, “when  the  change  is  made.  You 
know  the  other  party  is  in  now;  they’re 
puttin’  in  their  men.” 

Oily's  low  chuckle  came  as  though 
jolted  out  of  him.  “Well,  I guess  they 
won't  put  anybody  in  our  post-office  over 
’Mandy  and  her  mother.”  He  paused  to 
point  out  silently  the  green  expanse  of 
the  valley  below  them.  Oily  thought  it 
was  good  farming  land  himself,  but  the 
summer  visitors  always  made  a fuss  about 
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it,  and  so  lie  had  learned  to  point  it  out 
to  any  passenger  on  the  box-seat. 

“Pretty  good,  pretty  good,”  said  Wil- 
liam, graciously,  watching  a cloud  shad- 
ow chase  across  a meadow  and  up  the 
sloping  fields  to  the  woods;  “ yes,  I must 
say  thats  pretty  fair  for  these  parts.” 

They  rumbled  along  for  nearly  a mile 
without  a word,  for  William  Sprague  felt 
suddenly  depressed  and  uncomfortable, 
when  Oily  broke  out: 

“ Why,  look  a-here.  They  'ain’t  got  a 
cent,  ’Mandy  and  her  mother;  ef  they 
weren’t  in  the  office  they’d  be  on  the 
town.  Talk  about  puttin’  of  people  in 
over  ’Mandy  and  the  old  lady,  I guess 
they’d  wish  they  wasn’t  put  in.  I guess 
they’d  be  considerable  put  out!”  Oily 
laughed  at  this  joke  several  times  during 
the  next  hour.  “ Put  in,  put  out,”  he  re- 
peated, and  chuckled. 

But  William  Sprague  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  frowned  in  a troubled  way. 
“There!”  said  he  to  himself,  “ I am  sorry 
for  the  women,  but  it  ain’t  for  me  to  say 
anything.  I'll  do  my  duty,  that’s  all  I’m 
here  for.  The  women  ain’t  my  business. 
But  it's  queer  they  haven’t  told  this  young 
man  about  the  change.  I should  think 
they’d  tell  him,  sure;  him  carrying  the 
mail.” 

He  had  no  inclination  now  to  disclose 
his  identity  to  Oily,  whose  ignorance  puz- 
zled him,  and  even  irritated  him  a little 
too.  But  he  was  quite  good-natured  again 
and  full  of  interest  and  excitement  by  the 
time  they  turned  into  Main  Street  and 
drew  up  at  the  post-office.  He  looked 
about  curiously  while  Oily  handed  in  the 
mail,  and  wTiispered  that  that  red,  white, 
and  blue  door  showed  a good  spirit.  He 
would  not  call  until  he  had  gone  to  the 
tavern  and  cleaned  up,  he  said  to  himself. 
That  done,  and  a comfortable  dinner  dis- 
posed of,  he  put  on  his  broad-brimmed  felt 
hat  that  had  a gold  cord  around  it  which 
fastened  with  a slip  in  front,  and  went, 
with  something  of  a roll  and  a limp,  and 
with  Jimmy  close  at  his  heels,  down  to 
the  office. 

It  was  three  o'clock,  and  Main  Street 
was  quite  deserted ; the  door  of  the  post- 
office  was  partly  open,  and  a puff  of  wind 
showed  its  official  interior.  It  showed 
him  also  a tall  angular  woman  standing 
behind  the  counter;  her  back  was  towards 
him,  for  she  was  trying  to  fit  one  of  the 
pasteboard  boxes  into  its  niche  without 
wrenching  its  feeble  joints.  At  his  step 


she  turned  with  rather  a pleased  look. 
(“  He  hasn’t  a bag,  only  a dog,”  Amanda 
said  to  herself ; “ what  can  he  be  ?”) 

“ Good  - afternoon,”  said  William 
Sprague,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  then 
putting  it  carefully  on  his  head  again. 
“How  do  you  do,  ma’am  ?” 

“Good-afternoon,”  returned  Amanda, 
politely.  “ Fine  day,  sir.” 

“Well,  yes,  it  is,  it  is,”  William  con- 
ceded, pleasantly. 

“Are  you  stopping  in  town,  sir?”  in- 
quired the  postmistress:  she  was  not  sur- 
prised that  he  had  called  at  the  office. 
What  more  important  or  pleasant  place 
was  there?  Amanda  wras  always  gra- 
cious, if  a little  formal,  to  people  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects.  She  patted 
Jimmy’s  head  as  he  stood  on  his  hind  legs 
and  sniffed  at  the  counter.  The  little 
dog’s  patient  brown  eyes  were  not  unlike 
Amanda’s  own. 

“Well,”  said  William,  blankly,  “I 
am ; yes.  I— I — ” 

“On  business,  I presume.  What  is  your 
line  ?”  said  Amanda,  wishing  to  be  agree- 
able. “Are  you  in  the  dentistry  business?" 

“ I feel  as  if  I was  having  teeth  pulled,” 
reflected  the  new  postmaster;  but  he  only 
said,  “Well,  no;  I can’t  say  that  I am. 
Not  dentistry — exactly.  No.  I — I came 
down  to  call,  ma’am,  on  you.  You  are 
Mrs.  Gedge,  I suppose  ? I understand  you 
run  this  office  ?” 

Amanda  Gedge  felt  a sudden  contrac- 
tion about  her  heart.  “The  post-office 
belongs  to  mother,”  she  said,  faintly.  She 
did  not  know  why,  but  the  numb  and  hid- 
den terror  of  the  past  weeks  seemed  to 
seize  her. 

“Yes,  just  so;  so  I understood,”  said 
William  Sprague.  “Well,  perhaps  you 
weren't  looking  for  me  before  the  1st,  but 
I thought  I’d  come;  I thought  I’d  get  to 
know  the  place,  ma’am.” 

William  took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his 
forehead.  He  wished  he  had  a bit  of 
stick  and  his  knife,  then  he  would  not 
have  to  look  at  her,  he  thought;  the  slow 
whitening  of  her  face,  the  movement  of 
her  dry  lips  as  she  tried  to  speak  and 
could  not,  her  hands,  clutching  the  edge 
of  the  counter  until  the  knuckles  were 
white,  and  her  changed  voice,  were  terri- 
ble. It  was  like  seeing  some  poor  dumb 
creature  tortured. 

“ What — what  ? I don’t  know — I don’t 
know — what  you  mean.” 

“ Well,  I’ve  been  put  in  here,  you 
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kimw/1  William  saidt  bend  mg  over  to 
pull  Jimmy's  ears,  so  that  lie  need  not 
look  at  her;  ” and  I came  along  now 
to  rVriniville  because.  I thought,  per- 
imps,  you’d — I’ve  no  experience,  and  l 
thought — n He  began  to  stammer  with 
pity;  her  rigid  face  and  wide,  terror- 
stricken  brown  eyes  confused  him.  “ I 
hope  you  are  well,  aiul  your  mu  too,*  he 
ended,  weakly. 

You  will  kill  mother."  said  Amanda. 

" Ma'am  i” 

vi  You  will  kill  her  if  you  turn  her  out 
of  Lor  post-oftice." 

William  Sprague  shuttled  his  feet  nob 
mI  v on  the  Hoop:  then  he  took  oil’  his  lmt 
and  seemed  to  scan  it  critically.  “ I ain’t 
t^sponsihle,  Miss  Hedge ; I was  sent  here. 
The  department  decided  to  make  a change, 
I suppose,  and  I was  sent  here.” 

\’0L  LXXXrSLr-Ko  50ft; 


"‘You  must  go  a way,"  Amanda  said; 
her  voice  broke,  and  she  could  not  say 
anything  more, 

William’s  eyes  glistened.  M This  is  the 
eussedest  business  1 was  ever  in,"  he  said, 
under  his  breath,  “Poor  girl!  Poor 
thing r He  fel  t something  roll  down  his 
cheek,  and  that  helped  him  to  be  angry. 
“Well,"  he  said,  sternly ; “this  ain't  your 
affair,  nor  mine.  ITn  sent,  I can't  help  »t. 
I'm  to  he  in  on  the  first  day  of  May.  I'll 
go  away  till  then,  i d just  as  lief  as  not 
clear  out  till  the  first  of  the  monlh,  if  it 
will  oblige  you  any  ; honest.  I would." 

“Don't  you  understand  Amanda  ex 
plained,  with  that  satire  monotonous  pain 
in  her  voice.  “ l don't  want  you  to  come 
back.  Mother’s  been  here  twenty-live 
years.  If  site  was  put  out,  she  would  die. 
She  would  be  on  the  town  ; but  the  worst 


oh,  no — go — 
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thing  to  her,  the  thing  that  would  kill 
mother,  would  be  to  be  put  out.  Oh,  go 
away!  You  can  come  back  when  she 
dies — yes,  you  can  come  back  then.  Oh, 
go — go — ” Amanda  stopped  ; she  dropped 
her  head  upon  the  counter  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

William  wiped  his  brow  and  sighed. 

Amanda  lifted  her  large  face,  working 
with  tears.  “Mother’s  been  here  twen- 
ty-five years,” she  repeated — “twenty-five 
years. 

William  Sprague  stamped  across  the 
post-office  and  back.  “Well,  ma'am,  I’m 
sorry;  I don’t  mind  saying  I’m  sorry. 
I — I — I’m  damned  sorry ! But  I don’t  see 
what  I can  do  about  it?  If  I wasn’t  here, 
somebody  else  would  be.  And — well,  I’m 
put  here,  and  it's  my  duty  to  stay  where 
I'm  put.” 

“Mother’s  done  her  duty,”  said  Aman- 
da, feebly. 

“I  ain’t  a-questionin’  that,  of  course,” 
William  assured  her  quickly.  “She’s 
all  right,  of  course.  But  the  party  has 
changed,  you  know.  The  Democrats  are 
in.  Now  you  and  your  mother  ain't 
Democrats,  so— out  you  go!” 

“What!”  cried  Amanda,  looking  at 
him  with  sudden  hope — “not  Democrats? 
Why,  if  that’s  the  reason,  we’ll  be  Demo- 
crats! I’ll  write  and  tell  the  President 
so.  Why,  we’d  just  as  lief  be  Democrats, 
sir.  Won’t  you  tell  the  President  so?” 

“My  Lord!”  said  William  Sprague. 

“I’ll  write  to  the  President.  Oh,  if 
that’s  all,  it  will  be  all  right.  If  they 
had  only  told  us  that,  we’d  have  changed 
in  November.” 

“Well,  ma'am,”  interposed  William, 
wearily,  “I  guess  I’ll  go  up  to  the  hotel 
and  rest  a bit,  and  maybe  we  can  talk  it 
over  later  in  the  evening.  I’ll  come  in 
and  set  awhile,  and  we’ll  talk  it  over,  and 
you’ll  see.”  William  was  actually  fa- 
tigued with  the  hopelessness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

“No;  mother  would  wonder,”  Amanda 
answered.  “I— I will  be  out,  walking 
down  by  the  bridge,  and  if  you’ll  be  there, 
I’ll  explain;  I’ll  tell  you  why  we  can't 
leave,  and  you’ll  understand.” 

VI. 

That  meeting  at  the  bridge  was  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  the  need  of  an- 
other talk,  and  after  it  William  reflected 
that  he  must  not  leave  Penniville  until 
Amanda  understood  and  was  reconciled 


to  his  return  on  the  1st  of  May,  so  he 
settled  comfortably  down  at  the  tavern. 
Of  course  by  this  time  Mrs.  Gedge  was 
the  only  person  in  the  village  who  did 
not  understand  the  situation,  but  every- 
body united  to  conceal  it  from  her. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  so  sympathetic  in  spite 
of  his  quiet  determination  to  “have  the 
place”  that  he  was  not  greatly  disliked, 
as  might  have  been  supposed.  He  was 
the  unwilling  tool  of  circumstances;  he 
could  not — that  was  very  clear — he  could 
not  help  himself;  “ for,”  as  he  explained  a 
dozen  times  a day — “for,  if  I didn’t  come, 
somebody  else  would,  and  it  would  be  just 
as  bad  on  ’Mandy.”  William  had  adopt- 
ed the  customs  of  the  village  at  once,  and 
called  everybody  by  their  first  names. 

More  than  a week  slipped  by  in  this 
bickering ; to  Amanda  it  was  only  a 
long  daze  of  terror;  to  the  new  postmas- 
ter it  was  pitiful  but  interesting.  He  was 
as  kind  as  possible  to  Amanda  on  every 
occasion;  he  bought  a very  hideous  little 
blue  glass  dish  in  the  shape  of  a shell, 
and  presented  it  to  her;  he  even  fetched 
her  a bunch  of  wild  flowers — London- 
pride  and  dog's-tooth-violet  and  Quaker- 
ladies.  Amanda  took  them  listlessly.  She 
explained  to  her  mother  that  the  gentle- 
man who  was  stopping  up  at  the  tavern 
— “that  little  red  man  you  saw  on  the 
stage,  who  comes  to  the  office  ’most  every 
day  with  his  dog” — he  had  given  her  the 
presents,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Gedge  revived  with  this  new  inter- 
est like  some  poor  faded  flower  that  looks 
up  for  a moment  in  the  rain.  “Why, 
child,”  she  said,  her  black  eyes  fairly 
snapping  with  pleasure,  “you’ve  got  a 
beau!  I think  you  might  ask  him  into 
the  parlor  some  time,  ’Mandy,  to  see  me.” 

William  Sprague  made  this  same  sug- 
gestion. “I’d  like  to  see  your  ma,  ’Man- 
dy ; course  I won’t  say  a word  to  her.  but 
I'd  just  like  to  see  how  the  land  lays.” 

And  so  Amanda  had  no  choice  but  to 
arrange  a meeting.  “Will  you  come 
in  this  afternoon?'’  she  said;  and  Mr. 
Sprague  assented  at  once. 

Mrs.  Gedge,  when  she  heard  that  he 
was  coming,  was  filled  with  excited  hos- 
pitality. She  made  her  daughter  wheel 
her  into  the  parlor.  “He’ll  be  here  in 
an  hour  or  two,  child,”  she  said,  “ so  you 
just  get  to  work  and  dust  up.  Open  the 
shutters  first.  Now,  come,  be  spry ! Dear ! 
if  I had  my  legs!”  Almost  with  irrita- 
tion she  watched  Amanda  moving  slowly 
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about  with  the  duster,  in  heavy  silence. 
Amanda  was  not  excited.  “It’s  like  a 
girl,”  Mrs.  Gedge  thought.  “They  take 
their  beaux  for  granted,  and  won’t  make 
a speck  of  effort  for  ’em!  But  ’Mandy 
ain’t  as  young  as  she  was;  she  ought 
to  take  pains.”  When  the  shutters  were 
opened,  she  felt  a pang  as  she  saw  a strip 
of  sunshine  stretching  across  the  red  and 
blue  roses  of  the  carpet.  “It  will  fade 
it,”  she  thought;  “but  there!  if  ’Mandy 
takes  him,  I guess  he  can  buy  her  a new 
carpet  one  of  these  days.” 

The  dreary  order  of  the  room  was  really 
perfect;  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  ex- 
cept to  wait  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of 
the  caller.  An  hour  before  he  was  expect- 
ed, Mrs.  Gedge  put  on  her  best  cap ; it  was 
almost  new,  for  she  had  only  worn  it  once 
since  Amanda  made  it  four  years  ago; 
then  she  shook  out  the  folds  of  a clean 
handkerchief,  and  drew  Amanda’s  blue 
plaid  shawl  about  her  shoulders.  Then 
a happy  thought  struck  her.  “ ’Mandy,  I 
believe  that  those  black  mitts  of  mine  are 
in  that  old  cigar  box,  in  the  right-hand 
corner,  back,  of  my  top  drawer.  Do  look, 
’Mandy.  There,  child,  hurry!  My,  you 
ain’t  fast,  are  you  ?” 

Amanda  found  the  ancient  black  silk 
mitts,  and  then  wheeled  her  mother’s 
chair  upon  the  braided  mat  before  the 
empty  fireplace,  just  as  William  Sprague 
lifted  the  knocker  on  the  front  door.  It 
was  so  long  since  that  door  had  been 
opened  that  the  key  would  not  turn  in 
the  lock,  and  Amanda,  in  an  embarrassed 
voice,  was  obliged  to  call  out  to  Mr. 
Sprague  would  he  please  go  round  to  the 
kitchen  door,  and  come  in  that  way? 
This  was  mortifying;  but  the  occasion 
was  too  great  and  too  agreeable  for  morti- 
fications to  be  long  remembered ; and  Mr. 
Sprague  certainly  did  not  seem  put  out  by 
it,  Mrs.  Gedge  said  afterwards. 

He  found  the  little  crippled  old  woman 
sitting  up  very  straight  in  her  chair,  with 
her  mitts  crossed  carefully  in  front  of  her, 
and  the  ruffle  of  her  cap  fairly  quivering 
with  pleasure.  The  sunshine  had  crept 
round  to  the  west  window,  and  the  lilac 
bushes  kept  most  of  it  from  the  carpet, 
and,  free  from  that  anxiety,  Mrs.  Gedge 
could  give  herself  up  to  the  opportunity 
of  the  moment. 

“Praise  to  the  face  is  open  disgrace,” 
she  said,  smiling  and  nodding,  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Sprague’s  remark  that  Miss 
‘Mandy  seemed  real  smart,  housekeeping 


and  running  a post-office  too — “ Praise  to 
the  face  is  open  disgrace,  but  I must  sav 
the  child  is  capable.  She's  a real  smart 
girl,  sir.” 

Amanda  stood  with  a stony  face  behind 
her  mother’s  chair.  As  William  said 
“ post-office ,”  she  looked  up,  and  her  tired 
eyes  besought  him  with  a quick  terror; 
he  nodded,  reassuringly. 

“I  should  think,  now,  Mrs.  Gedge,”  he 
began,  “you  and  Miss  ’Mandy  would  be 
about  tired  of  the  office,  you’ve  been  there 
so  long;  honest,  I would.” 

Mrs.  Gedge  was  really  very  condescend- 
ing, but  she  could  not  allow  any  such  talk 
as  that;  she  smiled  primly,  and  her  voice 
was  less  friendly.  “No,  sir,”  she  said; 
“in  our  position  we  cannot  think  of  our- 
selves. We  are  glad,  ’Mandy  and  me,  to 
be  in  the  service,  and  I’m  sure  we  couldn’t 
be  so  unworthy  as  to  think  of  being  tired. 
Besides  that,”  she  ended,  trying  to  be  less 
severe,  “ ’Mandy  really  takes  a good  deal 
off  me.  ’Mandy's  real  capable.” 

“But  you’ve  been  here  a good  while,” 
William  insisted,  anxiously;  he  was  not 
making  his  point  as  he  had  hoped  to;  he 
looked  about  the  room  in  a shifting, 
embarrassed  way;  he  wished  he  had  not 
come. 

“Yes;  ’Mandy  was  only  eighteen,”  re- 
turned Mrs.  Gedge,  cheerfully;  “’twas  a 
good  bit  ago,  but  ’Mandy  has  kept  her 
looks.  There,  child,  you  needn’t  poke  my 
shoulder.  I guess  your  mother  can  say 
that.  You’ve  been  a real  good  girl, 
’Mandy,  too.  Well,  now,  sir,  how  do  you 
like  Penniville?” 

William  found  this  much  more  com- 
fortable ground,  even  though  Mrs.  Gedge. 
in  the  most  delicate  way  in  the  world,  said 
that  she  understood  he  was  a widower, 
and  of  course  it  was  lonely  for  him  in  a 
strange  place  like  Penniville,  and  she 
hoped  he’d  come  often  to  see  her  and 
’Mandy. 

“You’ll  always  be  real  welcome,  sir,” 
she  assured  him.  “In  our  position  we 
haven’t  much  time,  we  are  so  occupied 
with  duties,  but,  I’m  sure,  we’ll  be  glad 
to  do  anything  we  can  for  you.”  she 
ended,  with  friendly  patronage.  “Won’t 
we,  ’Mandy  ?” 

“Yes,  mother,”  said  Amanda,  faintly. 

Mrs.  Gedge  made  a little  impatient 
cluck  between  her  teeth;  it  was  real  silly 
for  Amanda  to  be  so  shy,  she  thought. 
She  had  enjoyed  this  visit  very  much,  but 
she  was  tired  when  at  last  her  guest  said 
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good-by.  As  for  William  Sprague,  he 
went  away  with  a very  sober  face. 

It  was  only  a few  days  now  until  the 
change  must  be  made.  Amanda  had  al- 
tered so  that  Mrs.  Gedge  would  have  been 
alarmed  but  for  this  delightful  interest 
of  the  beau.  Not  that  she  named  Mr. 
Sprague  thus  to  Amanda;  she  only  asked 
every  conceivable  question  about  him ; but 
she  nursed  her  little  hope  in  silence,  with 
small  chuckles  when  she  was  alone,  and 
with  knowing  looks  and  nods  when  the 
neighbors  came  in  to  gossip.  She  was 
too  interested  and  pleased  with  this  very 
personal  happiness  to  notice  any  con- 
straint in  the  talk  of  Sally  Goodrich,  or 
Mrs.  Dace,  or  any  one  else;  but  there  was 
constraint.  All  the  village  joined  Aman- 
da in  shielding  Mrs.  Gedge  as  long  as 
possible  from  the  dreadful  knowledge  that 
threatened  her. 

The  1st  of  May  was  on  Monday.  On 
Thursday  Amanda,  her  face  set  in  hag- 
gard silence,  went  up  to  the  graveyard. 
She  had  decided  to  tell  her  mother  the 
next  morning.  There  was  nothing  to 
hope  for  now;  her  frantic  appeals  to  the 
department  had  only  been  answered  by 
a brief  assurance  of  her  mother's  ineffi- 
ciency. Once,  before  that  assurance 
came,  she  lay  awake  all  night  to  plan 
a visit  to  Washington.  She  could  take 
some  of  Mrs.  Gedge’s  one  hundred  dol- 
lars out  of  the  bank  and  go.  She  would 
make  some  excuse  to  her  mother,  so 
that  she  should  not  guess  the  humili- 
ating truth.  Yes,  she  would  see  the  Pre- 
sident ; she  would  tell  him.  But  the 
very  next  day  came  that  brief,  decided 
answer  from  Washington  that  left  her 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  government. 

William  Sprague,  stolidly,  but  with  the 
kindest  pity  in  his  twinkling,  anxious 
eyes,  assured  her  that  there  was  nothing 
to  hope  for  from  anywhere  else.  She 
felt  no  resentment  towards  William ; she 
believed  him  implicitly  when  he  told  her 
it  was  not  his  fault.  No,  he  could  not 
help  it;  he  had  been  sent,  as  he  said. 

She  would  go  and  sit  by  Willie  awhile, 
she  said,  as  she  toiled  wearily  up  the 
hill,  and  plan  what  she  should  do  when 
the  check  from  Washington  ceased  to 
come.  There  was  a hundred  dollars 
in  the  bank  at  Mercer,  from  which  Mrs. 
Gedge  received  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a year;  that  was  all.  They  owned 
their  house,  but  it  was  of  no  value  save 
as  a shelter.  No  one  would  buy  or  rent 


it.  Everybody  had  a house  of  his  own 
—everybody  except  Mr.  Sprague,  and  he 
had  at  once  announced  his  determination 
to  live  in  the  tavern,  that  being  cheaper 
and  more  comfortable  than  housekeeping 
for  a single  man.  Amanda  could  sew, 
but  who  would  give  her  work  ? All  the 
women  in  Penniville  did  tlieir  own  sew- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Dace  helped  them  with  the 
rare  occurrence  of  a new  dress.  She 
could  go  up  to  the  tavern  and  help  Mrs. 
Thyme  in  the  summer  season;  but  at 
two  dollars  a week  for  twelve  weeks — at 
the  very  most  twelve  weeks — she  could 
only  earn  twenty-four  dollars. 

Amanda  thought  this  all  out,  sitting 
there  by  Willie,  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
her  chin  in  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  star- 
ing blankly  at  a milkweed  swaying  in  the 
soft  wind.  If  she  went  away  to  work, 
went  to  town,  she  might  keep  her  mother 
from  the  almshouse;  yes,  that  was  what 
she  must  do.  She  must  take  her  to  Mer- 
cer ; take  her  away  from  friends  and 
neighbors;  away  from  the  old  home. 
44  Oh,  I wish  mother  might  die  before 
she  knew  it,”  this  old  daughter  said  from 
her  aching  heart.  Yes,  they  could  go  to 
town,  and  she  could  work  and  keep  her 
mother  from  the  poorhouse;  but  oh,  there 
was  no  way  to  save  the  heart-break,  the 
pride  that  must  be  trampled  down,  the 
violence  of  leaving  the  home  to  which 
Adam  Gedge  had  brought  his  bride,  and 
in  which  Amanda  had  been  born  and  lit- 
tle Charles  had  died — the  misery  of  trans- 
planted age!  Amanda  had  no  more 
tears,  but  she  drew  in  her  breath  in  a sort 
of  moan.  She  found  herself  wondering 
at  those  days  of  anxiety  about  the  album. 
How  could  she  have  been  worried  over 
so  little  a thing?  Ah,  how  gladly  would 
she  exchange  this  new  despair  for  the  old 
pain ! Amanda  sat  upright  and  wrung 
her  hands.  The  look  in  this  mild  wo- 
man’s eyes  was  almost  frenzy. 

“’Mandy,”  some  one  shouted  from  the 
road.  It  was  William  Sprague;  he  was 
slipping  the  leather  loop  from  over  the 
gate-post,  and  pushing  the  old  sagging 
gate  back  across  the  grass.  44 1 want  to 
speak  to  you,  ’Mandy,”  he  said,  in  his 
loud,  cheerful  voice.  44  Your  mother  said 
she  believed  you  were  up  here.  If  you 
don’t  mind,  I’ll  talk  to  you  a bit.”  He 
had  reached  her  by  this  time,  and  stood 
watching  her  with  much  concern.  Jimmy 
came  and  sniffed  her  hand,  and  then 
licked  it  with  his  little  rough  tongue. 
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OH.  WHAT  SHAM,  T DO?  SHK  SAID. 


Amanda  did  not  notice  him.  and  William 
shook  his  head.  ’‘Why,  she  don't  see 
him  V'  he  thought,  much  impressed. 
M'Mandy.v  said  he,  uFve  thought  of 
something.  It  isn't  perhaps  just  the 
thing  you’d  like,  hut  it's  the  only  thing  1 
can  think  of  And  I’m  willing.  Well. 
I-Td  really  like  it,  'Marniy  " 

Amanda  looked  at  him.  her  lips  parted, 
ami  with  dilated  eyes. 

“If  we  was  to  get  married?’'  said  Wil 
Ham.  and  paused. 

Amanda  Gedge  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand him;  she  made  no  answer. 

“Ycm  see, 'V  said  this  suitor.  u it's  like 
this  : Your  mail  be  pleased,  and  she'd 
never  know  anything.  IM  have  n home, 
and  Fd  be  comfortable.  And  I like  you, 
'Mandy.  It's  only  fair  to  say  that.  I 
told  your  nva  I liked  you,  and  1 was  com- 


ing up  here  to  tell  you  so.  So  let's  get 
married /' 

“Yon  told  mother?'1  sakl  Amanda,  in  a 
whisper.  Her  heart  beat  so  that,  it  seemed 
as  though  she  could  not  breathe. 

“ You  haven't  thought  that  way  about 
me,  1 know."  he  said,  apologetically ; 
“but  look  at  it  'Mandy:  it  will  make  it 
all  right  for  the  old  lady,  and  we  can  t 
make  it  all  right  any  other  way.  We  re 
got  to  arrange  it  between  ourselves — your 
mother  and  you  and  me.  And.  honest.  1 
mv't  see  any  other  way  out  of  it;  ami  I 
think  you’re  a real  nice  girl,  Mandy.  I 
like  you— so  I do.  Now,  if  you  can  only 
just  make  up  vour  miml  to  me,  'Mandy  ?1 

Amanda  Gedge  put  her  hand  down  on 
the  grass  as  though  she  were  groping  for 
some  other  hand  to  help  her.  “Oh. 
what  shall  T do?1  she  said. 
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William  Sprague  .sat  dmv'ix  Reside  her. 
..an d t li  enrem etnhe ml  the  im  prtulextw  of 
*W  . hi  April  / ai|Sy,j*<>$e?  : 

‘I  thongiH  if  Jill  out, ’'-he  assured  her. 
l‘ltw  f 1 »*.*•  only  -itung  Lu  dm  It  will 
iftil  Wjtal  do 

you  say;  AbifidyT* 

Bu t $ht>  had  Hoikfhg;  $ltp 

i)j$-  bit  of  him  gl&s*  ill  dJm  -slater  heud-  > 
sfeua,  and  thy,  lu;  •• 

koriptiom  0 Mourned  by b h f r*e  o ffct * * ■ She 
put  her  ha  mis  oymr  hm*  fade.  uQh, 
Wiitir  !"  die  said. 


0 Well,  now:  vtii^re=|;;4t^)fe  righty  said 
..  William,  heartily.  ,;  My  Hrst  wife  called 
ule  \ l.ui-t,  ami  L like  to  hear  it  a|ram  Well 
:^>i'  along  first  rati\  IMarjd^  ^ ymv  and 
Jimmy'  and  the  old  lady  ail'd  me.  Cohn*, 
now,  its  all  Nettled,  aiu  t it  T 

She  dirw  a half-sobbing  breath  before 
&he  eon  Id  speak  *VOh.  1 domi  know— I 
doprt  term vo  i think  til  go  home  now. 
Mi\  Sptaimhy  wra;  indeed  Id.tr: 

but X hi h&t  I must  go  home 

0t|*  "it  irhitl  »e4*.  Ob , yoli  arc 

kind  m tbiilk  of  u — ' William  * 


LOYLON  OF  CiEAKiES  Tttfc  SFj?Om 
■ or  Walter  besastf  '’V'  .vrvX  /• 


I T is  m>t  proposed  iu  this  piiiee  hr  /swell 
l with  <iny  mvW  givnim  rt«\.g*?i»afKd  uMh> 
ras  Q'f  la  men;  tat  urn  ;;  Avey  the  ilyp!  oral  do 
moral?;  of  .King  (Terries  A court  S>>to&. 
c ontetf*  po  ratry  vrriio'r^'^jpe.  |pdevd«  of  oprh- 
TOTi  that  ail  the  ?iyb"'Hnb'ly  Want 

mr|  for  nu«'i>l^  of  uuXbWh 

time.  - Wr  vnll  Ira  re  on  on  c m do  VYhife* 
hall.  w ith  the  indolent  King;  'the  unstress- 
es,  the  dm  ginning  hibles, 

itio  thikl ing  gmt&VH,  the  f nas:t i n W ihm l the 
dancing.  ; We  will  have  nothing  tu  do 
yyiUr  Cbidineh  ami  Jus  friends,  nor-  with 
nor  with  JSell  fkwymue  uor 
'■ytiiU  oli l Kvuviey  himself.  Therefore  m* 
mn>t  ^Isii  ha  vc  indbiiig  rti  tit?  with  Messrs 
\Y ierl ey . Ctf $$inT W«  a?fd  cm«  jmn\c.  It 
Ci*f,.‘;I  kUtvw„  cxeuseefor  fliese 

tU^ir  nhtovriers  iire  not 
mnu  sljtiil  yfOmcm,  but-  pup{>ets.  To  my 
Imrnhlo  t;lnulvio>  they  arc  *i.ui  puppets  m 

0JX,  hut  U^kig  t4nd  actual  Jo uhan  omte 

But  w<v will  ltvtvo  the  eourf  tijnl 
Wb"h^h#lT^,d,i.hc  M;ilf  Wn  wiH  kccji 
h)  t}h-  vast  of  Totufdc  Bar;  Hither,  it  yn 
tinte,  eotnb  tJ<'eaSk>ru-i  1 tvliisp^rsv  riiUirmurs. 


ffumO^i.ol'.ijad.  doings  af  tT.  : Xhe  sober 
and  gmvo  If  fi IXecl  ->vi  th  the 

Puritan  spirit,  speak  V)f  thcsh  thiiig:©  park 
Jy  in  sorrow  a itd  partly  fu  disbelief  ; the 
court  is  far  from  their  ways,  ami  flu-  court 
t-ers  ha  ye  little  to  do  ivitli  the  city.  .tf^>yr* 
kbv>vv  of  their  own  eiptuaeiu'e  nothing 
gwk  op  at  Whitebalh  th^y  -are  al- 
wkys  yeariy  to  l»e!ievp  \vell  of  the  King. 
The  report^  ajilnurgh  <tyhniii4 

more  reports.  There  is  n-ully  rery  litTh 
usf*-  iu  having  a king  unless  y'oi?  are  ,.dae 
to  per^u^d^ ^ J;kbr^e}f  that  he  H-vshtetspiib. 
bier,  more  virtuvui^/bniver.  and  yrealer 
than  ordinarv  nu^rUds.  indeed.  a>  the 
, lm«d  and  leibhuy^f  lip  .fe 

eially  wisest...  noblest;  \\n*w:^;  !/»Tl  Arid 
jgyea  te^  amhiig;  u^,  npd  l&.  ?** 

; ip. the  prayer  hoy >k  Even  those  who  ure 
BO  Pbhnppy  i^  Jo  hy-  vonTmccii  $& 

$m  eoriirary  do  ?ie-o-  h* •>?.  to  keen  op  do 

.hfihWvid),  Tue  greaf  'fha&S;  V»f  mankind 

•’  ktiU  eocnmoi:  believe  this  of  the  reign 

big ywmnvigiu  Yet  nutflcrti  ideas  have 
hWhjih’i  ns  er.Hr  elmfiye  in  opr  \ ievv  of 
snvcvorg'us.  Xatioios  iijider  the  mouuieJuc 
f irm  . r».f  gi>ve.muH.dit  while  ihey  -cling  u< 
the  old  belief*  the  rei&nhgko^ 

oreign,  uo  longer  iiehevi  in  tin-  *yveepih>n- 
al  Avlsdom  and  virtue  of  his 
Are:  the  mii/ons  r>t’  a n‘pnhIio  similarly; 
<*fmvtooed  as  regavds  UnTr  |iia*.suh.:uly  • 

The  rvi)  r v:,!Mp|v  of  the  rnnrt.  ui  a 
w-oihL  pW.ttfne»kl  very  1 i tj Je  nd net  upoo  j in* 
morals  of  the  pity.  At  lirst,  nidoefh  Uw- 
wi ><»h*  htitjem,  tired  to  »b'Mli  of  grave 
f n<?e.s,  so i u?,r  c 1 c U U . P nrxia  hie  U u sb  -rif  y ; 
gc>dly  billy  dinvueost  eyos.  itnd  lh^  into! 

Tjvtisaaeg  i>?  id  Iking/  and  thhdyhig 
perpetually  Upon  the  sje/nder  chom-e  of 
getting  into  iesivcti,  rushed"  in vo  a reck- 
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V->  <•  v*N‘*vv  of  Vrave  and  even  gawdy  at  ihgre  must  hu  vo  been  poe  or  two  eld  peo- 
ny u>»«l  evovroits  feaslineMhe  twang  of  pie  iiv-0.it**'  in  H'tia  who  • could ' wtmunbt’r 

guifetfc:  nt>.  longer  ^roLiWibifL  not  f fhpf  Wfr&f  ‘ ahold  .()&£>*'$  Ln* 

L*f£unr  *>f  kive  diUi«s  punished,  nor  Ihe  wh en  thirty  five  Ihnusufid  died 

'Uwtvt?  ofthe  Vopthy  and  m-tuVis  rf'jrai'd  ib  Lombfry*  Every body  of  fifty*  ih  the 
'<&, -ay  :r  deadly  >cm.  .Even  iliL>  nature i year  1#$$  romeudHtwl  that.  JSut  there 

Th**  wti*  no  lustfir&in  tuu!  we  cAn  otily 
h$S£iyd[  wa.ft.  ayad  for  ?y  gi id  the  thirty  which  happened. 

Vi\i tiiJrHMj arid ,ilffy  yeure:  afterwards,  pm  We  mad  tfie  maii  eihms  Irntory  of  the 

f<:*to4ly  pfayitv  &$\l  ?{j&$sum k^Yitseff  pi  Hit*  iuimn- 

d it  is  the  nidjdih^i  fashion  to  d^tiopvof  ' wftite  • tifty 

Btigh  ai  this  *pi?*iL  years:  tiftei*  fhv  v Nothing  evio‘ writ 

Two  events.  yfwo  disasters — .give  spe-  ten  in  our  Ikugrgjg**  sccholdMhb  render 
♦'Ll  jrujiortaaer  in  .ibis  pmod;  L mean  with  such  a grip  a*.  tins  history  of  t tie 
tiie  Pi^ne  ami  the;  Fire.  , . plague  Itsefuoy  hydswho  read  those 

The  plague  »f  1*>(5S was  the  twelfth  of  pages,  .ns  .if  mi  one  at  Lie  time  roufd  lu»\o 
gvkiatl  which  visited  the  city  during  a been  aide  to  speak  or  think  of  anyLoog 
tLLnd  (if  seven  Lundml  years.  Tb*  hut  the  plague.  We  see  L>e  iHimnm f ihe 
MiH  the  last.  Yet  md  the  worst,  empty  street. sy;  we  hear  the  cries  noil  Wm 
Tiitti  of : ilgv  '0#  hi  said  to  have  cuhitions  of  those  who  rffe  «PUe4  aend 

1‘liW  half  the  pnpiifatiou  Ufa.!  df  UilT.  those  who  are  bereaved.  YU*  <?aS4  coxites 
iim  to  fe#  believed  iu  the  slinyly  alojxg  tUe  styiad^  iUe 
ai*dtWv:  of  JKiDibers-- wfiiidi  is  seldom  f In 1 Jm  ,l«t>ll,  and  cry  ing  ; Bring  uni  your.. 
ey^r—kiHod  mere,  ilum  ItaJ  f.  Of  .all  these  dead!  Bring  out.  your  dead  !,A  We  see 
pSH^ttuy  we  hoiiy  1W  itiore  thti  n the  Uat^  tite  |p^ah/o^re>K  Ciprrt^«7tf^  hx  tbp  eh  utyh 
ilmalfid  Ian..  Ptigiu*  came*  so  nmny  yawls,  thehnlu^  iuta>  which  the.  dexid  v\*'w- 
'ttao^ai^ia  che^I  df  it.  Since  there  wh«  tits  thrown  In  U r*a vej^il  ^vith  u-  l xt tty 
^rd^mj^iriiry  Lu^toTiaib\yc*  know'  noth tu^;  eu  rtJt i.  we  ■Ul  fiiy  growdiig  n* 
xtiUre.  How  tn<^ny  plagued  ipave  fa Ifeh  tiie  street^;  thr  dt^rtoii;  llu> 

nM*ii  jii.tor  hUsnaiiity,  with  the  terrible  c{crgvnr*n  bas<-ly  tty any  f,^ut  1 1»»  iv  poMs; 
tmgeihes  and  appalliiig  tni^rii^  tb-at  th»*ir  places  <akc?«  .by-  t5n-  rj.vud  Xnr 
^Urri4g  in  tmyii'  train.  f.p  Up  forgrdten  for  < * ■wl; ^ t*>’ ,^apy  as 
^ani  of  ;i  historian  :’  Wind  about  Hmf  da  re'  to  kss>\i  \ . 1 dc-  ty  ge  t( . cr  ili»:  rouds  .black 
*-f'  do-  year  H»Ub  when  thirty  thousand  with  f iigdv.v<y  inn  ey .otg  f Lie  .;xh..d«*  *»f 
iLapie  j*re  said— Imt  wre  cnnind  believe  il  Death.  tiU  La •./.•'•’•* cc:  .m<‘t  Uv  rVisiics  an.ned 
Mo  hav*>  nwinhed  i u. London  alone  ' Y et  with  pitchforks,  who  drive  Un-n  baek  ; we 
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now  upd  ibid  ij>  *Vatd<u 

hi**  own  neeount  rv- 

nutiiis  PeeUpied  with  Ui$!,myn  ad 
vrditGiR’itt  MruJ  tip* duTt  plbasumk, 
Bd  think#  Ver.r  Ji ttj<v ^ ubvKlt'  t ■ 
he^  t]i>"  fmrUit'.  mirth  A*F  - C;-0i^\<*/:  Be  drinks  Tyitli  -fate  '.f rieiipds  *uij£: 

I rn [it are,  fur  1 ci :ru o b&erriment  pf  iW  party, 

die.  Tin-  oily  G tilled  with  despair.;  We.'  The  suidmfw  of  IttjnV  wa.*  yufumsiy  hut 
look  U\iu  Mic.  jjiale  faves  of  those  win-  -o-e  uudolne  Every  day  a Vdoe  sky.  a seor*  R- 

i>i re  foGIL  Ave  hear  ttite  *iglia  of  , mifl'-W -brbk(k' uf  ivifut  If  Jmi* 

win > fH-el;  nobody  run  ihiiik.-  ^f  aught  fires  were  kindled  to  purify  the  .air,  i!>e< 
else  MiiOi  the iiyvvMeHl prosed  of  death  smoke  HS^rnlt^l  and  c^\  ;^>r : 

for  fuiuwcdf  ami  nH  he  mot  ibu  Ins*  vimui.  Prom  AlayAiU  Septem- 

p/  p\  s.  however,  who  remained  in  t.hv  • her  no  wind,  iu>  raid,  uvt eland,  duty  per -< 
yity  part  of  the  time,  a (id  wax  hover  far  peUtul  smuslmie  to  rnoek  thy  misery  of 
dfst^itv  hut  oply  notes  down  Tnl  m ly  tho  five  imwtrate  city.  ' / '>d  *V y . 
progress  of  tin  pestjlvure,  inn  also  allows  At  the  first  5 wt  break  of  (lie  Vii&eutfe  die 
Y&t-o-a^  tlie  effect  it  produced  on  hi*  p\vn  people  i/e#an  u»  nm  away  ; the  roiudta 
oim'L  It  i< very envious.  He  reads  'the  were  eovrred  wide:  wt-ts  var.rylng  their 
Wbyy  * y[\};/  ;J  itc^ari^  iu.td  The  yi  l#y 

.:d;o.  '.  .;'v*6§|- -• 

'W  Nby  . - . v «*»«*;  Whifeii ; tbt*y  kl  'uM r-urevprefeiid • 

itig  tiiHC  away  With  their  pa- 

f ree*:,  (hr  eoun  left  Whitehall ; dw 
rohrTv  of  juMiee  wel^i  removed  Ip  hev- 
ford.  The  A rehihsliop  of  C/amerhury 
S A however,  lywann-d  ai  Lambeth  Paham  ;• 

.-oil  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  apd  t yuftl 
'•*■  < 'mvoi  remained  in  Hear  town  houses. 

(pffigP  ^ vod  the  Lord  M:i  vor,  Sir  Jntm  Lmmmay 

«PEHfr  ordered  that  ifte  aldermen,  slmriff*.  *.•#.» m 

I ro*>o  ronut;-iLmvht.niui  till  vonstahivs  nod 

ofhems  of  he  rify  should  .remain-  at.  thmr 
,p«  >U..s. 

A*  lire  plague  ip  crewed,  business  of 

•AVeyAy;  :; yvAATfKgVp^^  ' •TT;-:-. 


tOWCrS  BEFOTiK  ?UF  ' 6%  *T, 

•STITCrK’e..'; 


sidfii 


if;? 

ivflJ.S*  of  d>tvrfaih.r  is 

••* • ‘^d'U  *jwt;  f^>5^,.-.rferr‘:' 

: . - •^:*Vr-*<’y^5rr*- -.• ' 

•■vi  , • ■ ,•  ''  1 ■*  . » y • • • ■ 

i0:) 

II® 

h.y,^'vivy; 

, .<  • | ■ • ; 

: ijV  -v ..'' eyi';'  y:  Td* 
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all  kinds  was  suspended;  works  were 
closed ; ships  that  arrived  laden  went 
down  the  river  again  and  across  to  Am- 
sterdam;  ships  that  waited  for  their  car- 
goes lay  idle  in  the  Pool  by  hundreds; 
shops  were  shut;  manufactories  and  in- 
dustries of  all  kinds  were  stopped. 

Defoe,  in  his  cataloguing  way,  which 
is  the  surest  way  of  bringing  a thing 
home  to  every  one’s  understanding,  enu- 
merates all  the  different  trades  thrown 
out  of  work.  That  is  to  say,  he  cata- 
logues all  the  trades  of  London.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  the  population  of 
London  was  then  about  350,000.  This 
means  about  100,000  working-men  of  six- 
teen and  upwards.  All  these  craftsmen, 
living  from  week  to  week  upon  their 
wages,  with  nothing  saved,  were  sudden- 
ly turned  out  of  employment,  almost  all 
at  the  same  time,  they  and  their  families 
left  to  starve,  with  no  immediate  hope  of 
getting  employment.  In  addition  to  the 
craftsmen,  all  the  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
serving-men,  footmen,  maidservants,  and 
apprentices  were  also  turned  into  the 
streets  together.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of 
their  trade  to  small  shopkeepers  and  re- 
tailers, who  lived  by  their  daily  or  weekly 
takings,  and  we  shall  find  a population 
of  a quarter  of  a million  thrown  sudden- 
ly and  helplessly  upon  our  hands. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  assisted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  two  lords,  Albemarle 
and  Craven,  rapidly  organized  and  main- 
tained a service  of  relief  for  these  starv- 
ing multitudes.  The  King  sent  a thou- 
sand pounds  a week — this  is  a little  fact 
in  the  life  of  Charles  the  Deplorable  that 
does  not  seem  generally  known.  A thou- 
sand pounds  a week  is  a handsome  gift. 
Then  the  city  gave  six  hundred  pounds  a 
week;  merchants  and  rich  people  contrib- 
uted h undreds  every  week.  It  is  even  said 
that  a hundred  thousand  pounds  a week 
was  contributed:  this  is  manifestly  ab- 
surd, because  a quarter  of  a million  could 
in  those  days  be  fed  for  a quarter  of  that 
sum.  Yet  the  amount  wanted  must  have 
been  enormous.  Think  of  a whole  city 
out  of  work  for  three  months  at  least. 
Employment,  to  be  sure,  was  found  for 
some  of  the  men  as  constables,  drivers  of 
the  dead-carts,  and  so  forth,  and  for  the 
women  as  nurses.  And  somehow,  thanks 
to  the  Mayor’s  exertions  and  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  better  sort,  it  does  not 
appear  as  if  the  people  suffered  from 
want. 

Dr  Vox. 


The  disease  continued  to  spread.  It 
was  thought  that  dogs  and  cats  carried 
about  infection.  All  those  in  the  city 
were  slaughtered.  They  even  tried,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  poison  the  rats  ami 
mice,  but  the  sagacity  of  these  creatures 
enabled  them  to  discover  the  conspiracy 
and  to  defeat  it.  Many  families  isolated 
themselves.  The  journal  of  one  such 
household  remains.  The  family,  which 
lived  in  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  consisted 
of  the  master,  a wholesale  grocer,  his 
wife,  five  children,  two  maidservants, 
two  apprentices,  a porter,  and  a boy.  He 
first  sent  away  the  boy  to  his  friends  in 
the  country;  he  gave  the  elder  apprentice 
the  rest  of  his  time;  and  he  stationed  his 
porter,  Abraham,  at  his  door  as  an  outer 
guard.  He  then  closed  every  window, 
and  suffered  nothing  to  enter  the  house 
except  at  one  upper  window, which,  before 
he  opened  it,  he  fumigated  with  gunpow- 
der. At  first  the  plague,  while  it  raged 
about  Holborn,  Fleet  Street,  and  the 
Strand,  came  not  within  the  city.  This 
careful  man,  however,  fully  expected  it, 
and  when  it  appeared  in  July  he  ordered 
his  porter  to  take  up  his  place  outside  the 
door,  and  locked  himself  up  for  good. 
Then  he  knew  nothing  of  the  outside 
world  except  what  the  porter  told  him, 
and  what  he  read  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 
But  all  day  long  the  knell  never  ceased 
to  toll.  Very  soon  all  the  houses  in  the 
street  were  infected  and  visited  except  his 
own.  But  when,  every  day,  he  heard 
worse  news  from  his  porter,  and  every 
night  the  dismal  bell  and  the  rumbling 
of  the  cart  and  the  voice  of  the  bellman 
kept  him  awake,  he  began  to  give  up  all 
for  lost.  He  did  not  lose  courage,  how- 
ever; he  made  arrangements  for  the  isola- 
tion of  any  one  who  should  be  seized,  and 
gave  directions  in  case  it  should  be  him- 
self. Three  times  a day  he  held  a ser- 
vice of  prayer  with  his  household;  twice 
a week  he  observed  a day  of  fasting; 
every  morning  he  went  round  to  each 
chamber  door  to  ask  how  the  inmates 
fared.  When  they  replied,  “Well,”  he 
answered,  “Give  God  thanks  therefor.” 
Outside,  Abraham  sat  all  day  long  ex- 
changing the  news  with  the  passers-by; 
this  grew  daily  more  and  more  terrify- 
ing. One  day  Abraham  came  not.  But 
his  wife  came.  “Abraham,”  she  said, 

“ died  of  the  plague  this  morning,  and  as 
for  me,  I have  it  also,  and  am  going  home 
to  die.  But  first  I will  send  another  man 
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to  take  my  husband’s  place.”  So  the 
poor  faithful  woman  crept  home  and 
died,  and  that  night,  with  her  husband, 
was  thrown  into  a great  pit,  with  no  fu- 
neral service  but  the  oaths  of  the  men 
who  drove  the  cart.  The  other  man 
came,  but  after  a day  or  two  he  also  sick- 
ened and  died.  Then  they  had  no  porter, 
and  no  way  of  communicating  with  the 
outer  world.  They  were  prisoners,  the 
whole  family,  with  the  two  maids,  for 
five  long  months. 

Presently  the  plague  began  to  decrease; 
its  fury  was  spent.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  first  week  of  December  that  this  citi- 
zen ventured  forth.  Then  he  took  all  his 
family  to  Tottenham  for  change  of  air. 
One  would  think  they  needed  it  after  this 
long  confinement  and  the  monotony  of 
their  prison  fare. 

By  this  time  the  people  were  coming 
back  fast — too  fast,  because  their  return 
caused  a fresh  outbreak.  They  burned 
an  immense  quantity  of  curtains,  sheets, 
blankets,  hangings,  and  whatever  might 
harbor  the  accursed  thing.  And  every 
house  in  which  a case  had  occurred  was 
scoured  and  whitewashed,  while  the 
church-yards  were  all  covered  with  fresh 
earth  at  least  a foot  thick. 

All  this  is  a twice-told  tale.  But  some 
tales  may  be  told  again  and  again.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  apart  from  the  horror 
of  this  mighty  pestilence,  the  loss  and  in- 
jury which  it  inflicted  upon  the  city.  If 
it  is  true  that  a hundred  thousand  were 
destroyed,  a good  half  of  them  would  be 
the  craftsmen,  the  skilled  workmen  who 
mostly  made  the  wealth  of  London. 
How  to  replace  these  men  ? They  could 
not  be  replaced. 

Consider  again  that  London  was  the 
great  port  for  nearly  all  the  export  and 
import  of  the  whole  country.  The  stop- 
page of  trade  in  London  meant  the  stop- 
page of  trade  over  the  whole  land.  The 
cloth-makers  of  the  west,  the  iron-found- 
ers, the  colliers,  the  tin  mines,  the  tan- 
ners—all  were  stopped;  all  were  thrown 
out  of  work. 

Again,  consider  the  ruin  of  families. 
How  many  children  of  flourishing  master- 
workmen,  tradesmen,  and  merchants  were 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  death  of  the 
father,  and  suddenly  reduced  to  the  lower 
levels— happy  if  they  were  still  young 
enough  to  learn  a craft?  How  many  lost 
their  credit  in  the  general  stoppage  of 
business?  How  many  fortunes  were  cast 
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away  when  no  debts  could  be  collected, 
and  when  the  debtors  themselves  were  all 
destroyed?  And  in  cases  where  children 
were  too  young  to  protect  themselves, 
how  many  were  plundered  of  everything 
when  their  parents  were  dead? 

When  it  abated  at  last,  and  the  runa- 
ways went  back  to  town,  Pepys  among 
them,  he  notes  the  amazing  number  of 
beggars.  These  poor  creatures  were  the 
widows  or  the  children  of  the  craftsmen, 
or  the  craftsmen  themselves,  whose  ruin 
we  have  just  noted. 

This  was  in  January.  The  plague, 
however,  dragged  on.  In  the  week  end- 
ing March  1, 1666,  there  were  still  forty - 
two  deaths  from  it.  In  the  month  of 
July  it  was  still  present  in  London,  and 
reported  to  be  raging  at  Colchester.  In 
August,  Pepys  finds  the  house  of  one  of 
his  friends,  in  Fencliurch  Street,  shut  up 
with  the  plague,  and  it  was  said  to  be  as 
bad  as  ever  at  Greenwich.  This  was  the 
last  entry  about  it,  for  in  a week  or  two 
there  was  to  happen  an  event  of  even 
greater  importance  than  the  Great  Plague. 

Now  for  another  twice-told  tale. 

The  last  cross  had  not  been  removed 
from  the  last  infected  house,  the  last  per- 
son dead  of  the  plague  had  not  been  bur- 
ied, before  the  Great  Fire  of  London  broke 
out,  and  purged  the  plague-stricken  city 
from  end  to  end. 

Three  great  fires  had  destroyed  London 
before  this  of  the  year  1666,  viz.,  in  962, 
in  1087,  which  swept  away  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  city,  and  in  1212,  when  a 
great  part  of  Southwark  and  of  the  city 
north  of  the  bridge  was  destroyed. 

This  fire  began  early  in  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  September  the  2d.  It  broke  out 
at  the  house  of  one  Farryner,  a baker,  in 
Pudding  Lane,  Thames  Street.  All  the 
houses  in  that  lane,  and,  one  supposes,  in 
all  the  narrow  lanes  and  courts  about  this 
part  of  the  city,  were  of  wood,  pitched 
without;  the  lane  was  narrow,  and  the 
projecting  stories  on  either  side  nearly 
met  at  the  top.  The  baker’s  house  was 
full  of  fagots  and  brushwood,  so  that  the 
fire  raged  at  once  with  great  fury,  and 
spread  four  ways  at  once.  The  houses 
stood  very  thick  in  this  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  the  city.  In  the  nar- 
row lanes  north  and  south  of  Thames 
Street  dwelt  those  who  made  their  living 
as  stevedores,  watermen,  porters,  carriers, 
and  so  forth ; in  Thames  Street  itself,  on 
either  side,  were  warehouses  filled  with 
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oil,  pitch  and  tar,  wine,  brandy,  and  other 
inflammable  things,  so  that  by  six  o’clock 
on  Sunday  morning  all  Fish  Street  was 
in  flames,  and  the  fire  was  spreading  so 
fast  that  the  people  barely  had  time  to  re- 
move their  goods.  As  it  drew  near  to  a 
house,  they  hurriedly  loaded  a cart  with 
the  more  valuable  effects, and  carried  them 
off  to  another  house  further  away,  and 
then  to  another,  and  yet  another.  Some 
placed  their  goods  in  churches  for  safety, 
as  if  the  flames  would  respect  a conse- 
crated building.  The  booksellers,  for  in- 
stance, of  Paternoster  Row,  put  all  their 
books  into  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s,  think- 
ing that  there  at  least  would  be  a safe 
place  if  any  in  the  whole  world.  Who 
could  look  at  those  strong  stone  pillars, 
with  the  arched  roof  of  stone,  and  suspect 
that  these  stones  would  crumble  like  sand 
beneath  the  fierce  heat  which  was  going 
to  play  upon  them  ? All  that  terrible 
Sunday — the  churches  empty — the  people 
fought  the  flames,  and  snatched  their 
goods  out  of  their  houses  before  the  fire 
caught  them;  the  river  was  covered  with 
barges  and  lighters  laden  with  furniture. 

The  fire  was  stayed  at  length  by  blow- 
ing up  houses  at  the  Temple  Church,  at 
Pie  Corner,  Smithfield  (where  the  figure 
of  a boy  still  stands  to  commemorate  the 
fact),  at  Aldersgate,  Cripplegate,  and  the 
upper  part  of  Bishopsgate  Street.  It  con- 
sumed five-sixths  of  the  city,  together  with 
a great  piece  beyond  the  western  gates. 
It  covered  an  area  of  436  acres,  viz.,  387 
acres  within  the  walls  and  73  without;  it 
destroyed  13.200  dwelling-houses,  St. 
Pauls  Cathedral,  89  parish  churches,  4 
of  the  city  gates,  Sion  College,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  old  Greyfriars’  Church, 
the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon,  an  im- 
mense number  of  great  houses,  schools, 
prisons,  and  hospitals.  The  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  ten 
millions.  There  is  no  such  fire  of  any 
great  city  on  record,  uuless  it  is  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome  under  Nero. 

Their  city  being  thus  destroyed,  the  citi- 
zens set  to  work  manfully  to  put  it  up 
again.  The  rebuilding  of  London  is  a 
subject  of  some  obscurity.  One  thing  is 
quite  certain — that  as  soon  as  the  embers 
were  cool  enough  to  enable  the  people 
to  walk  among  them,  they  returned  and 
began  to  find  out  the  sites  of  their  former 
houses.  It  is  also  certain  that  it  took 
more  than  two  years  to  clear  away  the 
tottering  walls  and  the  ruins. 
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It  was  at  first  proposed  to  build  on  a 
new  plan.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  pre- 
pared one  plan,  and  Sir  John  Evelyn  an- 
other. Both  plans  were  excellent,  symmet- 
rical, and  convenient.  Had  either  been 
adopted,  the  city  of  London  would  have 
been  as  artificial  and  as  regular  as  a new 
American  town,  or  as  the  city  of  Turin. 
Fortunately,  while  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen  were  considering  the  matter, 
the  people  had  already  begun  to  build. 

A very  fortunate  thing  it  was  that  the 
city  rose  again  on  its  old  lines,  with  its 
winding  streets  and  narrow  lanes  — but 
these  a little  wider  than  before.  At  first 
the  houseless  people,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand in  number,  camped  out  in  Moor- 
fields,  just  north  of  the  city.  Very  hap- 
pily, these  fields,  which  had  long  been  a 
swamp  or  fen  intersected  by  ditches,  a 
place  of  pasture,  kennels,  and  windmills, 
had  been  drained  by  the  city  in  1606,  and 
were  now  laid  out  in  pleasant  walks,  a 
place  of  resort  for  summer  evenings,  a 
wrestling  and  cudgel-playing  ground,  and 
a ground  for  the  muster  of  the  militia. 
Here  they  set  up  tents  and  cottages ; hero 
they  presently  began  to  build  two-storied 
houses  of  brick. 

As  they  had  no  Exchange,  they  used 
Gresham  College  for  the  purpose;  the 
same  place  did  duty  for  the  Guildhall; 
the  Excise  Office  was  removed  to  South- 
ampton Fields,  near  Bedford  House ; the 
General  Post-office  was  taken  to  Brydges 
Street,  Covent  Garden  ; the  Custom-house 
to  Mark  Lane;  Doctors’  Commons  to 
Exeter  House,  Strand.  That  part  most 
wanted  for  the  shipping  and  foreign  trade 
was  first  rebuilt. 

On  the  18th  of  September  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  created  a Court  of  Judi- 
cature for  settling  the  differences  which 
were  sure  to  arise  between  landlord  and 
tenants,  and  between  owners  of  land  as 
to  boundaries,  and  other  things.  The 
justices  of  the  courts  of  King’s  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas,  with  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  were  the  judges  of  the 
court.  So  much  satisfaction  did  they 
give  that  the  grateful  city  caused  their 
portraits  to  be  placed  in  Guildhall,  where, 

I believe,  they  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 

In  order  to  enable  the  churches,  pris- 
ons, and  public  buildings  to  be  rebuilt, 
a duty  was  laid  upon  coals.  This  duty 
was  also  intended  to  enable  the  city  to  en- 
large the  streets,  take  over  ground  for 
quays,  and  other  useful  purposes.  No- 
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thing,  however,  seems  to  have  been  grant- 
ed for  the  rebuilding  of  private  houses. 

The  building  of  the  churches  took  a 
long  time  to  accomplish.  The  first  was 
that  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  East,  the 
tower  of  which  is  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s; 
the  body  of  the  church,  which  has  since 
been  pulled  down,  by  another  hand. 
That  was  built  two  years  after  the  fire. 
Six  years  after  the  fire  another  church 
was  finished;  seven  years  after,  three 
more;  eight  years  after,  three  more;  ten 
years  after,  five;  and  so  on,  dragging 
along,  until  the  last  two  of  those  rebuilt 
— for  a great  many  were  not  put  up  again 
— were  finished  in  the  year  1697,  thirty- 
one  years  after  the  fire. 

The  records  are  nearly  silent  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  people  were  affected  by 
the  fire.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  where 
the  plague  ruined  hundreds  of  families, 
the  fire  ruined  thousands.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand houses  burnt  down.  Many  of  these 
were  houses  harboring  two  or  three  fami- 
lies, for  two  hundred  thousand  were  made 
homeless.  Some  of  them  were  families 
of  the  lower  working-class,  the  river-side 
laborers  and  watermen,  who  would  suffer 
little  more  than  temporary  inconvenience 
and  the  loss  of  their  humble  “sticks.” 
But  many  of  them  were  substantial  mer- 
chants, their  warehouses  filled  with  wine, 
oil,  stuffs,  spices,  and  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise— warehouses  and  contents  all  gone, 
swept  clean  away,  and  with  them  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  trader.  And  there  were  the 
retailers,  whose  stock  in  trade,  now  con- 
sumed, represented  all  they  had  in  the 
world.  And  there  were  the  master-work- 


men, their  workshops  fitted  with  such 
machinery  and  tools  as  belonged  to  their 
craft  and  the  materials  for  their  work,  and 
these  all  gone,  all  destroyed.  Where  was 
the  money  found  to  replace  these  treas- 
ures? Who  could  refurnish  his  shop  for 
the  draper?  Who  could  rebuild  and  fill 
his  warehouse  for  the  merchant?  Who 
could  give  back  his  stock  to  the  book- 
seller? No  one.  It  was  all  gone. 

The  prisoners  for  debt,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  imprisoned  for  crime,  regained 
their  freedom  when  the  prisons  were  burn- 
ed down.  Could  the  debts  be  proved 
against  them  when  the  papers  were  all 
destroyed? 

The  tenant  whose  rent  was  in  arrears 
was  safe,  for  who  could  prove  that  he  had 
not  paid? 

All  debts  were  wiped  clean  off  the  slate. 
London  began  again.  There  were  no 
more  mortgages,  no  more  promissory  bills 
to  meet,  no  more  drafts  to  honor.  Debts, 
as  well  as  property,  were  all  destroyed  to- 
gether. The  money-lender  and  the  bor- 
rower were  ruined  together.  The  schools 
were  closed— for  how  long?  The  alms- 
houses were  burned  down— what  became 
of  the  poor  old  bedesmen  and  bedeswo- 
men?  The  city  charities  were  suspended 
— what  became  of  the  poor?  The  houses 
were  destroyed  — what  became  of  rents 
and  tithes  and  taxes? 

But  the  fire  is  out  at  last;  the  rain  has 
quenched  the  last  sparks ; the  embers 
have  ceased  to  smoke ; those  walls  which 
have  not  fallen  in  totter  and  hang  trem- 
bling, ready  to  fall.  I se^  men  standing 
about  singly;  the  tears  run  down  their 


Noth.— Names  of  churches  In  London  with  figures  annexed,  referring  to  their  situation  in  map  on  the 
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1.  Cathedral  of  S.  Paul. 

2.  Christ  Church. 

8.  8 Michael  Paternoster 

Ho  w . 

4.  S Peters  Wood  Street. 

5.  8.  Foster. 

6 8.  Leonard. 

7.  8 Anns  Aldersgate. 

8 S.  Michael  Wood  Str. 

9.  S John  Zachary. 

10  S.  Olaves. 

11.  8.  Mary  Staining. 

12. 

13.  S.  Mary  Alderman- 

bnry. 

14.  S.  Michael  Bashaw. 

15.  S.  Laurence. 

16.  S Maudlins. 

17.  Alhallows. 

18.  S.  Martins  Ironmon- 

gers Laue. 

19  8 Olaves. 

20.  S.  Mary  Colechu. 

21  S.  Stephen. 

22.  S.  Mildred. 

23.  S.  Margaret. 

24.  S.  Christopher. 


25.  S.  Bartholomew  by  the 

Exchange. 

26.  French  Church. 

27.  S.  Bennet. 

28.  Augustin  Fryers. 

29.  S.  Martins  Outwitch. 

30.  S.  Michael. 

31.  8.  Peters. 

82.  Alhallows. 

33.  8 Edmunds. 

84.  S.  Clements. 

&5.  S Nicholas. 

80.  S Mary  Woolnoth. 

87.  S.  Mary  Can  wick  Str. 

88.  S.  Stephen  WalbrO. 

39  S.  Bennet. 

40.  S.  Pan  eras. 

41.  S.  Antholins. 

42.  Bow  Church. 

48.  S.  Matthew. 

44  S.  Austins. 

45.  S.  Ore  gory. 

46.  8.  Martins  Ludgate. 

47.  S Andrew’. 

48.  8.  Bennet  Thames  Str. 

49.  S.  Peters. 

60.  S.  Mary. 


51.  S.  Nicholas. 

62.  8.  Nicholas  Olaves. 

68.  8.  Mary  Somerset. 

64.  8.  John  Evangelist. 

66.  S Mildred. 

66.  Alhallows. 

67.  8.  Mary. 

68.  S.  Thomas  Apostles. 

69.  S.  John  Baptist. 

60.  S.  Michael. 

61.  S.  James. 

62.  S.  Martins. 

63  8.  Mary  Botolphs  L. 

64  S.  Swithins. 

65  S Mary  Bush  Lane. 

66.  Alhallows  ye  great. 

67.  Alhallows  ye  less. 

68  S.  Laurence  Poultney. 

69.  S.  Michael  Crooked  L. 

70.  8.  Magnus. 

71.  S Margaret. 

72.  S.  Leonard. 

73.  S.  Bennet. 

74.  S Dennis. 

76.  8.  Margaret. 

76.  S.  Andrew  Ilubart. 

77.  S.  Georges. 


78.  S.  Botolphs. 

79.  S.  Mary  Hill. 

80.  S Dunstan. 

81.  Alhallows  Barking. 

82  S Olaves. 

83.  Alhallows  in  Fen- 

church  Street. 

84.  S.  Catherine  Colmnns. 

85.  8.  Catherine  Creed  C. 
86  S Andrew  Undershaft. 

87.  S.  Hellens. 

88.  Ethelborough. 

89.  Alhallows  on  ye  Wall. 

90.  S.  Botolphs  Bishops- 

gate. 

91.  8 Botolphs  Aldgate. 

92.  S.  Brides. 

98.  Temple  Church. 

94.  8.  Duiistans  West.. 

95.  S.  Andrew  Ilolboni. 

96.  S.  Sepulchers. 

97.  S Bartholomew. 

98  S.  Bartholomew’. 

99.  8.  Botolphs  Alders- 

gate. 

100  8.  Giles  Cripplegate. 

* 8.  Martin  Canwick  Str. 
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cheeks:  two  hundred  years  ago,  my 
friends,  if  we  had  anything  to  cry  about, 
we  did  cry;  we  thought  no  shame  to 
shed  tears  copiously.  They  are  dressed 
in  broadcloth;  their  ruffles  are  of  lace; 
they  look  like  reputable  citizens.  Listen. 
One  draws  near  another.  “Neighbor,” 
lie  says,  “a  fortnight  ago,  before  this 
stroke — whether  of  God  or  papist  I know 
not— I had  a fair  shop  on  this  spot.” 
“ And  I also,  good  friend,”  said  the  other. 
“My  shop,”  continued  the  first,  “was 
stocked  with  silks  and  satins,  kid  gloves, 
lace  ruffles  and  neckties,  shirts,  and  all 
that  a gentleman  or  a gentlewoman  can 
ask  for.  The  stock  was  worth  a thousand 
pounds  at  least.  I turned  it  over  four 
times  a year.  And  my  profit  wras  six 
hundred  pounds  by  the  year.  Six  hun- 
dred pounds.”  “As  for  me,”  said  the 
other,  “I  was  in  a smaller  way,  as  you 
know.  Yet  such  as  it  was,  my  fortune 
was  all  in  it,  and  out  of  my  takings  I 
could  call  two  hundred  pounds  a year  my 
owrn.”  “It  is  all  gone,”  said  the  first. 
“All  gone,”  the  other  repeated,  fetching 
a sigh.  “ And  now,  neighbor,  unless  the 
company  help,  I see  nothing  for  it  but  we 
must  starve.”  “Must  starve,”  the  other 
repeated.  And  so  they  separated  and 
went  divers  ways,  and  whether  they 
starved,  or  whether  they  received  help  and 
rose  from  the  ashes  with  new  house  and 
newly  stocked  shop,  I know  not.  Says 
Dryden : 


“ Those  who  have  homes,  when  home  they  do 
repair, 

To  a last  lodging  call  their  wandering  friends; 
Their  short  uneasy  sleeps  are  broke  with  care, 
To  look  how  near  their  own  destruction  tends. 

“ Those  who  have  none  sit  round  where  it  once 
was, 

And  with  full  eyes  each  wonted  room  require, 
Haunting  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the  place, 

As  murdered  men  walk  where  they  did  expire. 

“ The  most  in  fields  like  herded  beasts  lie  down, 
To  dews  obnoxious  on  the  grassy  floor ; 

And  while  their  babes  in  sleep  their  sorrow 
drown, 

Sad  parents  watch  the  remnant  of  their  store.” 


I think  there  must  have  been  a return 
for  a while  to  the  primitive  state  of  society 
in  which  exchange  was  the  only  trade. 
Not  quite,  because  every  man  carried  out 
of  the  fire  such  money  as  he  had.  Pepys, 
for  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  placed  his 
bags  of  gold  in  a cart  and  drove  it  him- 
self, “in  my  night-gown,”  to  a friend  at 
rural  Bethnal  Green.  But  there  could 
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have  been  very  little  money  in  compari- 
son with  the  millions  invested  in  the 
merchandise  destroyed. 

The  most  pressing  want  was  food.  The 
better  sort  had  money  enough  for  present 
needs;  the  poorer  class  had  to  be  main- 
tained. The  corporation  set  thousands 
to  work  clearing  rubbish,  carting  it  away, 
pulling  down  the  shaky  walls,  and  throw- 
ing open  the  streets.  When  the  quays 
were  cleared,  the  business  of  the  port 
was  resumed.  Then  the  houses  and  the 
shops  began  to  rise.  The  former  were 
built  on  credit  and  the  latter  stocked  on 
credit.  The  companies,  or  the  corpora- 
tion itself,  became  to  a large  extent  se- 
curity, advancing  money  to  the  builders 
and  making  easy  terms  about  rent.  Of 
course  it  was  a time  of  enormous  activ- 
ity, every  trader  making  up  for  lost  time, 
and  especially  such  trades  as  concerned 
the  building,  furnishing,  or  fitting  of 
houses— a time  of  good  wages  and  con- 
stant work.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  west  country  cloth- 
making business  was  never  so  great  as 
during  the  years  following  the  fire,  which 
had  destroyed  such  a prodigious  quantity 
of  material.  The  city  in  time  resumed 
its  old  aspect;  the  ruined  citizens  sunk 
out  of  sight.  Some  died  of  a broken 
heart — no  grief  like  that  of  the  bankrupt 
merchant  — some  with  resignation  took 
places  of  service.  The  old  aspect  and 
busy  life  returned.  But  nothing  could 
replace  the  millions  that  had  been  lost 

The  manners  of  the  city  differed  little 
in  essentials,  as  has  been  said  already, 
from  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time. 
Let  us  note,  however,  two  or  three  points, 
still  keeping  the  unspeakable  court  out 
of  sight,  and  confining  ourselves  as  mucli 
as  possible  to  the  city.  Here  are  a few 
notes,  which  must  not  be  taken  as  a fin- 
ished picture  of  the  time. 

It  was  a great  time  for  drinking.  Even 
grave  divines  drank  large  quantities 
of  wine.  Pepys  is  constantly  getting 
“foxed”  with  drink;  on  one  occasion  lie 
is  afraid  of  reading  evening  prayers,  lest 
the  servants  should  discover  his  condi- 
tion. Of  course  they  did  discover  it,  and 
went  to  bed  laughing  — but  not  aloud; 
and  as  the  maids  kept  no  diary,  the 
world  never  learned  it.  London  drank 
freely.  Pepys  tells  how  one  lady,  din- 
ing at  Sir  William  Bullen’s,  drank  at  one 
draught  a pint  and  a half  of  white  wine. 
They  all  went  to  church  a great  deal,  and 
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had  fast  days  on  every  occasion  of  doubt 
and  difficulty.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
year  the  longest  psalm  in  the  book  — 
could  it  have  been  the  119th  ? If  so, 
cruel ! — was  given  out  after  the  sermon. 
This  took  an  hour  to  sing,  and  all  the 
while  the  sexton  went  about  the  church 
making  a collection.  On  Valentine’s  day 
the  married  men  took  each  other’s  wives 
for  valentines.  Public  wrestling  match- 
es were  held,  followed  by  bouts  with  the 
cudgels. 

They  still  carried  on  the  sports  of  bull 
and  bear  baiting.  Once  they  baited  a sav- 
age horse  to  death.  That  is,  they  attempt- 
ed it,  but  he  drove  off  all  the  dogs,  and,  the 
people  insisting  on  his  death,  they  stabbed 
him  to  death.  The  King  issued  two  pat- 
ents for  theatres — one  to  Henry  Killigrew, 
at  Drury  Lane,  whose  company  called 
themselves  the  King’s  servants;  the  other 
to  Sir  William  Davenant,  of  Dorset  Gar- 
dens, whose  company  were  the  Duke’s 
servants.  There  were  still  left  many  very 
fine  superstitions.  These  are  illustrated 
by  the  remedies  advertised  for  the  plague 
and  other  diseases.  A spider,  for  instance, 
placed  in  a nutshell  and  wrapped  in  silk 
was  considered  a sovereign  remedy  for 
ague.  They  believed  in  the  malignant 
influence  of  the  planets.  One  evening  at 
a dancing-house  half  a dozen  boys  and 
girls  were  taken  suddenly  ill.  Probably 
they  had  swallowed  some  poisonous  stuff. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  planet-struck. 
And  of  course  they  believed  in  astrology 
and  in  chiromancy,  the  latter  of  which 
has  again  come  into  fashion. 

Saturday  was  the  day  of  duns.  Credit- 
ors then  went  about  collecting  their  mon- 
ey. In  the  autumn  the  merchants  rode 
out  into  the  country  and  looked  after 
their  country  customers. 

Tea,  which  at  the  Restoration  was 
quite  beyond  the  means  of  private  per- 
sons, became  rapidly  cheaper,  and  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  wealthy.  Thus,  in 
Congreve's  Way  of  the  World, Mrs.  Milla- 
mant  claims  to  be  “sole  empress  of  my 
tea-table.”  Her  lover  readily  consents, 
with  a condition  which  shows  that  the 
love  of  tea  was  as  yet  more  fashionable 
than  real,  since  it  could  be  combined 
with  that  of  strong  drinks.  He  says  that 
he  must  banish  from  her  table  “foreign 
forces,  auxiliaries  to  the  tea-table,  such  as 
orange,  brandy,  aniseseed,  cinnamon,  cit- 
ron, and  Barbadoes  water,  together  with 
ratafia  and  the  most  noble  spirit  of  clary.” 
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The  favorite  place  of  resort  was  the 
gallery  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  filled 
with  shops  for  the  sale  of  gloves,  ribbons, 
lace,  fans,  scent,  and  such  things.  The 
shops  were  kept  by  young  women,  who, 
like  the  modern  barmaid,  added  the  at- 
traction of  good  looks  and  affable  man- 
ners. The  piazza  of  Covent  Garden  was 
another  favorite  place,  but  this,  with 
Spring  Gardens,  Vauxhall,  was  outside 
the  city.  The  old  desecration  of  Paul’s 
was  to  a great  extent  stopped  by  the 
erection  of  the  west  porch,  designed  for 
those  who  met  here  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness. 

Coffee-houses  were  first  set  up  at  this 
time,  and  at  once  became  indispensable 
to  the  citizens,  who  before  had  had  no 
other  place  of  evening  resort  than  the 
tavern.  The  city  houses  were  Dick's  and 
the  Rainbow  in  Fleet  Street,  Tom’s,  of 
Birchin  Lane  (not  to  speak  of  the  more 
classic  Tom’s  of  Coven t Garden).  All 
the  old  inns  of  the  city  have  now  been 
destroyed.  Fifty  years  ago  many  were 
still  standing,  with  their  galleries  and 
their  open  courts.  Such  were  the  Bell, 
of  Warwick  Lane ; the  Belle  Sauvage , of 
Ludgate  Hill  ; the  Blossom , Laurence 
Lane;  the  Black  Lion,  Wliitefriars  Street; 
the  Swan  with  the  Four  Necks,  Bishops- 
gate  Street;  the  Saracen's  Head , Friday 
Street,  and  many  others. 

It  is,  I suppose,  pretty  clear  that  the 
songs  collected  by  Tom  D’Urfey  are  a fair 
representation  of  the  delectable  and  edi- 
fying ditties  sung  in  taverns  and  xdaces 
where  the  society  was  “ mixed.”  It  would 
be  easy  to  preach  against  the  wickedness 
of  the  times  which  could  permit  the  sing- 
ing of  such  songs,  but  in  reality  they  are 
no  worse  than  the  songs  of  the  preceding 
generation,  to  which  many  of  them  be- 
long. And,  besides,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  better  sort  of  people  regaled 
themselves  with  these  songs  at  all,  and 
even  in  this  collection  some  of  those 
which  permit  themselves  to  be  quoted 
are  most  spirited;  others  present  the  shep- 
herd in  the  usual  fashion,  as  consumed 
by  the  ardor  of  his  love,  languishing, 
pining,  sighing,  and  weeping.  That  seem- 
ing extravagance  of  passion  was  not  all 
convention,  it  wras  only  exaggeration.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  men  and  w omen  were 
far  less  self-governed  formerly  than  now. 
Nay,  it  is  only  of  late  years,  say  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  that  people  gener- 
ally have  learned  to  restrain  passions  of 
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any  kind.  Love,  jealousy,  envy,  hatred, 
were  far  fiercer  emotions  under  the  sec- 
ond Charles  than  they  are  with  us.  An- 
ger was  more  common.  To  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  this  universal  softening  of 
manners  would  take  us  too  far.  But  we 
may  note  as  a certain  fact  that  manners 
are  softened  over  the  whole  world. 

One  must  not,  again,  charge  the  city  at 
this  time  with  being  more  than  common- 
ly pestered  by  rogues.  The  revelations 
of  the  Elizabethan  moralists  and  the 
glimpses  we  get  of  mediaeval  rogues  for- 
bid this  accusation.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  under  Charles,  as  earlier  and 
later,  a good  standing  mass  of  solid  wick- 
edness. Plenty  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture proves  that  fact,  if  it  wanted  proof. 
There  is  a work  of  some  literary  merit 
called  the  Life  of  Merit  on  Latroon,  in 
which  is  set  forth  an  immense  quantity 
of  rogueries.  Among  other  things,  the 
writer  shows  the  tricks  of  trade,  placing 
his  characters  in  many  shops  so  as  to  give 
his  experiences  in  each.  We  are  thus  en- 
abled to  perceive  that  there  were  sharpers 
and  cheats  in  respectable-looking  shops 
then  as  now.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cheats  were  in  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  honest  men  than  they  are 
at  present.  Besides  the  masters,  the  hon- 
est Meriton  Latroon  shows  us  the  ways  of 
the  London  prentice,  which  were  highly 
promising  for  the  future  of  the  city.  He 
robbed  his  master  as  much  as  he  dared ; 
he  robbed  him  of  money;  he  robbed  him 
of  stuffs  and  goods;  he  ruined  the  maids; 
he  belonged  to  a club  which  met  on  Sat- 
urday nights,  when  the  master  was  away 
at  his  country  box,  and  exchanged  for 
the  common  good  the  robberies  of  the 
week.  On  this  night  they  feasted  and 
drank  with  young  Bona  Robas,  who  took 
from  them  the  money  they  had  stolen. 
It  is  a beautiful  picture,  and  would  by 
some  moralists  be  set  down  to  the  evil  ex- 
ample of  the  court.  But  these  prentice 
rascals  knew  nothing  of  the  court,  and 
the  thing  had  been  going  on  all  through 
the  Protectorate,  and,  for  that  matter,  I 
dare  say,  as  far  back  as  the  original  insti- 
tution of  apprenticeship.  Not  all  the 
prentices  of  the  city  belonged  to  this 
spirited  and  dashing  club.  Otherwise  one 
thinks  that  the  burning  of  London  ought 
to  have  been  the  end  of  London. 

The  worst  vice  of  the  age  seems  to  have 
been  gambling,  which  was  nearly  as 
prevalent  in  the  city  as  at  the  court. 


That  is  to  say,  one  does  not  accuse  sober 
merchants  of  gambling,  but  in  every  tav- 
ern there  were  cards  and  dice,  and  these 
were  in  use  all  day  long.  Now,  wher- 
ever there  is  gambling,  there  are  thieves, 
sharpers,  and  cheats  by  profession,  and  in 
every  age  these  gentry  enjoy  their  special 
names,  whether  of  opprobrium  or  of  en- 
dearment. They  were  then  called  huffs, 
rooks,  pads,  pimpinios,  philo  puttonists, 
ruffins,  shabbaroons,  rufflers,  and  other 
endearing  terms,  the  very  number  of  the 
names  showing  the  extent  of  the  evil. 
Whatever  they  were  called,  the  whole 
object  of  their  lives — their  only  way  of 
living — was  to  trick,  extort,  or  coax  mon- 
ey out  of  flats.  Very  often  they  were 
gentlemen  by  birth,  younger  sons  of  good 
families,  who  scorned  any  honest  way  of 
making  their  living.  By  their  good  man- 
ners, fashionable  appearance,  pleasing  ad- 
dress, and  known  connections  they  often 
succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  unsuspecting 
gentlemen  from  the  country.  It  is  the  old, 
old  story.  Captain  Hawk  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  Master  Pigeon,  and  too 
often  catches  him.  The  story  that  Thack- 
eray has  told  belongs  to  no  period,  but  to 
all.  Of  course  there  was  the  lower  class 
of  rogues— the  sturdy  beggar;  the  man 
who  cannot  work  because  he  has  in  his 
blood  the  taint  of  whole  generations  of 
idleness;  the  nomad,  who  would  die  un- 
less he  were  always  roving  about  the 
country;  the  outcast,  who  delights  in 
pitting  his  wits  against  the  law. 

Let  us  turn  from  general  statements  to 
a single  family.  That  of  Samuel  Pepys 
might  be  taken  as  an  example,  and  his 
journal  is  by  no  means,  as  is  generally 
thought,  well-trodden  and f amilia  r grou nd . 

In  fact,  he  is  not  often  read  except  in 
parts.  Yet  it  is  better  to  take  a case  not 
before  the  public  at  all.  Besides,  even  a 
minute  diary,  such  as  that  of  Pepys,  kept 
day  by  day,  leaves,  when  you  come  to 
construct  the  daily  life  out  of  it,  great 
gaps  here  and  there.  Less  literary  docu- 
ments may  sometimes  yield  more  results. 
The  diarist  scorns  to  speak  of  details.  For 
them  we  must  look  into  more  humble 
papers.  For  instance,  I have  before  me 
a bundle  of  documents  on  which  I have 
lit  by  accident,  containing  the  household 
accounts  of  a respectable  family  for  the 
years  1(577-1(579.  And  I propose,  by 
means  of  these  accounts,  to  reproduce  the 
household  life  of  a bourgeois,  well-to-do 
family  of  the  time. 
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hr  Dia o - of  - al l - Wnr  k . The  ar  *-Muo  — f '•.  Ty  v^iw^tnd  t ^ogi’eeii 

cowitiii  aw  partly  kept  by  the  stools',  Th«  iratj|4l 

ami  partly  by  a Rervauf  - -per  a i.u. I on c*ta  •; « > 'f>  have'  Ue«ni  a I roa< ljmni<.v.Pi m I 
■haj#  a inHisek^y^r  petbtoib^rin^  thDi  llivtrnly^  'r\h  nn 

Pepys  refuse*)  to  receive  his  sisjef  booksheRos  or,  .mirrors,  no- -st-iiVis,  Tb« 
" Fa.1!  ‘ ititv*  lbs  house  o:\<.s*pr  on  the  other  room  w;v<  tubr«*  aiurpty  h.iHiisj-teb 
footing'. tvf  :i%  .^eryjiril',.  the  keeper  of:  Ha  '*■  ii'Spahrsir  tabhe  a phuu  rahb‘,:^nd  a 
^counts  may  very  well  Iih ve  bept i a p(>orfevv  c lours.  Two  of  the  bedrooms  Iptd 
Elation.  ; v > .:^l&tt . v ife?#.; 

Tl:^  rifnt  Of  tbr*  £2$  g^^ours  jirovisiou  of  Fo5ithoHKj<lsv  l^tsr 

If . -tog twined  two  pillows,  atid  1>lank*:ts4 jwhicli  S|>eak.s 

with  a klbTieit*;  : r^tnforf  for  tlie  nijrht.  : • !/  : 

»>?  f/est  too/-rf*oin.  w&s  hui<e  wUh  pve  TjfO  inveiiiory  of  th<*  kite  hen  fuvviifure 

<>f  tifVv*  bipnKryT  iitHw  .sittfne--  b?  Vjiiforfiynaf^ly^  ibeoip  pleffy 
^>n>  with  imty  lynsey^'fmh^ey  aiid  ^ilt  ts  nW  mention  ~M  sfll  hi?ult>  ut  ;my  efinfu 
leather,  llin  P»*jroo;o~  had ■.•)v;uvyutp?  of  Wa;><:  V«-t  ggrpyhntx  W;is  b\  iijfe - h o<- .■  : n 


with  'gray  • 1 JS .'; • i-^1  ’. &]H.  '}*  '#>:  f ViSbi-isflll.i tW5M^S3«{.'=  ^>[15.^* yiij;.  ft}i¥;riS5M£^ ' -* 

leather,  llin  i*ed ww,;r?-  had  latOiyirt^  of  W:>m  V«-t  pdrpf  eoo  W;is  by  thbdu.uv-  :u 
r.fi  ip»'d  «-hwi». ' f Uirthins  of  j »*h.dlo ' fetpfi U>?e : It  Wo<  inudf*  at  .nub  p 


witli  a eveen  cririif!h:.  dt^tmh&ci  tfre-  .•pKtrlnr.y  • 
the  othor  uiunifi  had  ereeti  ^ry  or  ^«d- 


' ■ . lu  _ ihiddhe  yhi^s , hy?yieej?  ■ 
i|ta»lar  ahd  ,th?5<tp^s.  u^,4?T  )!>;'  #\  xatiTfv 


>s,iot  et»’i|w«l  vurUiin^  Tin*  hrsl  >n^i-  while  the  *ervaoN  u;ni  children  sinT  bad 
room  conl+tined  a Tnairnifiy^nt  '"'^Tnnght'T  ■ povTer  or  ux^n.  wobiteh  plath^rs; > The 


S'O^  iJLX 
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I ’OHN  n tut , u » i%S-  < i©$  . 


hi*v ii i ' It 

tvan  ' r*!i •Wuiitfcv.  &hd-  p.rmi 


in yfciitui-y  v • uf 

less  .of  )fi>od  e (‘if  i&b'Wf  i%irdl^i^kfr-r 

therv/'.tyrfy,  'iKt.;;'][i.^t$s  $$>*$'■; 

(h&T  ftf  & 

tie  bowl—  foi*  po^»et&  and  I cot  *}>iy($  alt? ; ; 
and  0;spk>iteii  plan  eiw.  Soih.ingM  *aiti 

• of  sil-veio  Tterif  #i:& jm'y il ■■  ■•  1|$|: 

ut  ■ bef&ytf 

householder  "w  p tbit  i v<>)  K<'  ^ ^ i.I  v r.  ’ ; 

at  least,  ' Ttyere  $iivey 

There  W im>  ernpkm  0!  forks.  lsvw  the 

;,\Mty^bx\prj^:  frirS  ;wha  ,rha<3y;  f fi ' 

Bhetfivld  oerfei riljy  In',  the  Vhiddle  bf ' lh** 
eeninry,  If  Would  bo  cTi  runts  if  the  0*‘- 
d in  a r r . sti  1 1 J{#pi  up  the  old 

fushuun  of Mtitiig.-  without  fork*  w lute  .asf: 
Ifeft  tyigl't  of  Charles  the  Beeond, 

Such  wits  thfVr.MjnipniOTt  of  the  house 
•H*«e  ^ WW  and  oho  Inxlroom  iuiad 

*>ome3yj  thed^st plainly  furmsluM/ 

A tluue  \rh fe h . 1 rtu.iiedjate ty  sir  i Ices  one 
mi  first  glamsrtg  at  te-thiSj*' 

t*tioriif<mx  run^iipp? $t\#  &i  T hey 

llraok  tvvbkilifc?%im..or -_t 
of  beer  <*  very yveuk;  Oho  inn  hItim!  and 

forty  live  ^;vari>  a ve-ek  ‘ ' Vw*;:nyY-one 

ipQHflyfcs  ii  fhiy1;;  If  means  nearly  Move 
quanta  head.  This  I0)p^if<fe 

There  intof.  ohe  thinks,  have  berm  <ooiV 
extern  hi  Perhaps 

haul  £»xw?  fci’ud  |if  form  ^froinpiviyedahh 
er -servants.'  Buf  it' . ij 

•!  bfo*  jjhr  ;\ya&,'  it  • iSkiJlv. ' at ; Lhrfi 

■ ;-VS^*  / im$i  vyijmidn'ii'  ■ tim V i liefe 

YC;t£  xj ; * v i.  peoj.-h;  . wnoid  H-'Vi-r 

rds*,  tim*  ss^ud h » vyr^C: 

the  xi.»ttpwal  bey.^i^fe;  anVI;;  Hk>f  ii  Wav* 

• meal,  and  that  tin  ah 


•F.t&ii  k\tu  deser  0^  daily  h^sclf  inking 
m h tiO^idoii  priaijh^rW^^a^*  Th^  nieh 
jihiak' :.  pint >--liefw3  bnthkfasfc;;.a../i^.f  ^dh 
lifeakfagtv  a pint  hotavoeit  brea k fait  kind 
ihiuf »*  t*  ft  ]i>ht  at  dirmer.  U pjnt  at  MX 
nrji.H*k.  aiid  a pint,  tv  hen  vrork  vgas 
,;|rxw>efe^t1  -ifli^re  aw-  three 

^ onn.nthi.xr  *ny  \»  ^r  iliat  rrh^),t  hr 

takeit  i?i  the  rvOninn  . In  the  welMfuovM* 
§M  often  >j  no  Us)  aoenuni  of  Mr.  fiVvsTe-^ 

. l £l ♦Itid  1 in > Mt&twy  if  Daiwi$ktr$,  vho 
fiypfl  y^'^l  iff  xi^v 

of  hvpi  that  he  would  lake  h?<?  gUss 
two  of  wine  or  Mi^iy  ah  w?  -dinner,  lint 
that  hf  ^hvaV^  had  ho^ido  iuhi  his  gr»3*it 
"lull  tilled  wi.lh  ^mai)  ho«M-  whioh 

lie  8t.irteil  :ybmbu^y .;  klJtU  •'•Oiie  Mfc- 

posr«,  fvveftO'rli(-un;‘li  dniuk  ttiree  qaaiivS 
a day;  rti!e>y omen  erifild  not,  Iltejr  clrnnk 
jiioeh.  liiofft?  thoji  yo:*nen  of  the  present 

d&yv'dh}l' 

men  yven  in^m.  Bni.  hi  ^ddilion  to  Pe 
. i^kit  ;■  f y'pii<3tifi^>  hivy  £fH.l  1 

are  eoK^fittf  t^jf rm&  of  alitf 
a qUncttr  f ^fh^  ^tiph/ts  ^Iwng  dfe  Xm  the 
master  hfid^ht  at  the  C 

, :They  fjtsejJ  a}$f>  rna  ny  Ui  rulv  of  al  e—a>f:oc*k 
yvie; college  ale.  xyorMivro»al  alo.  JMige*  ai.e 
axixl  iseutyy^ ^ P*hss  afc--si>nie  tlvo^kv  ofetl 
ivuted  fo  fn*  Pik^n  at  oertam  soja^uvs  of 

the  year;  Tftryv  tirriuk  vVinr*  soaieffifiea, 

. hih  hoi  rniteb.  ( te»*;j>.i5nj;d.]y  (hey  hiiievhV 
a ejisk — a th *ree  of  ferty-lwo  cnil Inns— ami 

holt  lei!  it  at  lintmu  Tile  kind  rd  wine  U 

ixfit;  slated.  Si ni»e tinier  they  xviju^ld  send 
; Otd  fur  a bnfU.e., .iiu.d 

. . The  aorH>uuts  seem  to  s.ef  down  eyery- 
i/hffie  vvanied  for  (.he  koihlagt.i^f’  &. Iiou^; ; 
<M’ery  week,  h.>weveiv  then*  is  an  item 


mi. 
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given  without  details,  called  ‘‘cooks  two  pounds  of  bread  apiece  every  week, 
bUL"  This  was  the  separate  account  of  or  four  and  a half  ounces  a day,  which  is 
the  servants*  table.  The  ‘cook's  bill"  one  slice  not  too  thick.  Oatcake,  how- 
amounts  every  week  to  a good  sum,  a lit-  ever,  they  used  in  good  quantity,  so  that 
tie  above  or  a little  below  a pound.  It  the  bread  would  be  considered  as  a lux- 
seems  to  have  contained  the  wages  as  ury. 

well  as  the  board.  The  old  vice  of  the  English  in  eating 

During  the  winter  months  they  bought  vast  quantities  of  meat,  to  very  little  bread 
no  fresh  beef  at  all.  In  November  they  or  Vegetable  could  no  longer  he  reproach  - 
bought  great  pieces,  thirty,  forty,  even  ed  to  them.  For  by  this  time  there  was 
seventy  pounds  at.  a time.  This  was  for  abundance  of  vegetables  of  every  kind, 
the  piekling-tub.  Boiled  beef  played  a We  are  especially  told  that  in  the  serving 
great  part  in  the  winter's  dinners.  If  of  the  boiled  beef  great  quantities  of  v«r 
they  drank  enormous  quantities  of  beer,  getables — carrots,  parsnips,  cauliflowers, 
they  managed  with  very  little  bread,  cabbage,  spin ach,  beans,  pease,  etc,  — vvera 
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Taking  ten  consecutive  weeks,  I find  that 
they  spent  no  more  than  eight  shillings 
in  alt  upon  bread.  The  price  of  wheat 
was  then  subject  to  very  great  variations. 
For  example: 

In  the  vear  H>75  it  w.is  £%  Ax.  8d:  the  quarter. 

M ' *l  1676  fc*  £1  IS*.  u V 

u 107?  vi  £2  2*.  0 v>  ** 

" “ 1078  'k  £2  19*0  44 

In  other  words,  it  was  dearer  in  1G78 
than  it  is  in  1891.  It  is  reckoned  that 
in  a house  where  there  are  children  the 
average  consumption  of  bread  per  week 
is  now  six  pounds  weight  a head.  In 
this  household  of  seven  the  average  con- 
sumption per  week  was  no  more  than 
eight  pounds  altogether.  Setting  aside 
the  servants,  the  family  had  no  more  than 


served  with  it,  and  so  also  with  other 
meat.  There  is  no  mention  of  potatoes, 
though  one  had  always  thought  that  they 
were  firmly  established  in  the  country  by 
this  time.  Their  own  garden  was  not 
able  to  furnish  them  with  enough  fruit  or 
vegetables,  which  they  had  to  buy  con- 
stantly. They  also  bought  nosegays  in 
the  summer. 

The  prices  of  things  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second  may  be  found  inter- 
esting. In  considering  them  remember 
that  the  general  purchasing  power  of 
money  was  then  four  times  that  of  the 
present  time.  A leg  of  mutton  generally 
cost  two  and  six  pence;  a shoulder,  two 
shillings;  u hand  of  pork,  eighteen  pence; 
“a  cheese’- — they  had  one  every  week, 
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by  thy  meaeUi'e; 
pea-se*.  $i&  pence  & 


pcnei\  fy  most  e-v 
’expqn- 
djtiiw^inr  u Kuiglfc 
di.sb  ; twa  yveets 
;goofi. 

:d*vw  A fe  • 

)^u^RsrVwoh  lhi 
d>e$.  A fij&ai fet- •'' 
0s;  a jjHfturxf 
penny. 

;4f£$;  we  ttitd  1116*1* 

ti<>U  ^ ‘ VOl*bs  nr-r 

but.  it  H nut  sUVbidim’w  murk  it  \yei^fihd  that  is,  thyme..  «a#fo  rosemary,  etc.-  fur 
^ Irbid  utu‘  uti(l  jfvvst  pfen£&  fe  */wp\  twii  k ‘ $re  pe*$>*y 

and  c?*Hd  I't  ii'H-  Butter  ave*  eight  or4  apiece and  a favorite  voo-vudde  Rad- 
nlue  piWRV  a :|ft;m'«ui  V they  used  about  a islm*.  carrots,  tntmpK  French  beans,  ^re 
pound  a v.tMU;.  Sb*>tfr  \y.is  siv  pome  a also  n.aiybt.  In  tin?  ^priiitr  vmtrn^kee^e 
pm*  ml,.  They  bought  Ihej'r  dour  hr  aij$  appears  ^w^dbriar  ;ii  bought,  evrry 
bud  their  gpols  1a  £nm-It.  k%tw>v  notyfbr  wbiit.  And 

qVJaViKiti^  btr  £i#ifUwn  week  ro^’s  Hjfc  fhe  buM^b  yvfd^iifl^  for  rose- 

during  the  win  tut.  so  timi  their  tires  must  v,  ab/t\  This  h tin  only  ulUfelrm-  to  the 
have  been  p'rftitijttylly  a#mn*:  villi  xt^l-ruoti);  ^J&JU  midjdnfht^hr  farxned 
wag'd  Once  ;v  month  the  washer- woman  part  of  the  'jVoUuut:*  \>  said  vd 

was  called  in.  and  Urn  big  things,  such  as  preserved  fruits.  ha-nm -mad*-  vnio*>,  dr>  = 
tbo  were  wt^bed  Theybftm>  the  titled  watery  umt  pfobjes,  vijfutdi  th#h 

ordinary  wnshuixr  wav  it  II  dime  at  iuuntv  n rude  op  a great  part  M the  liw^rtc^p 
Raisins  aiid.  .currant*  wen?  sold  at  two  big  They  pickled  yv^rylbhig-  walivnts> 
pbu&&  a jantp^  WbUe  thy  Vi^kiy 

d ure  on  eggs,  uutijiors  ginger.  rice.  rt^r  plums,  nWWvii^  timc-hs;  kwon>. 

sM.ta,  >a*'..  proclaims  the.  pudding.  This  uuisb rooms,  nasturtium  bails, 

w:ii>  mfe  m iiftv  Jifemit .^vuvs,  but  the  tiinedmi  buds.  oy.-.mr*.  samplum  elder 
/ ?i-j^redient.s  wen1'  ulWi!iys  the  csarmb  ^tgl  iu  ; wkks.  T Itey  di sti  lled  ta«se  buds  and  rose 
ibis  fhnjih  limy  »nndefkrly  lisd  pudding  lea  ves,  fcveudt^;  walnub wulee.  and  elirr 
&W£y  day  P^kr^  aUo  ibey  bud,  and ' ..ry-wufer.  Tlu/y  always  bad  pla^ue-wt- 
pi$%  b0th  fruit  pie?:  and  iUeaT  pms.  and  U*r  tnuidy,  bysierjeu.l  •watT.  and  nlber 
open  ?.nrt>.  The^  ^ere  a)!  sent,  to  tb»:  ..sovereign  remedies  Tirey  * jum’d  ' ' ebev 
biilceluvUM  l * hr  h^krti.  a!  a pent  H eaf  )y  .vies,.  fpitiuM'S,  bops  apneas,  damsons-  and 
so  IbaT  Uo  kin  bon  uoutrdurd  no  oven.  poiK’lu  s.  Tb<<y  made  syrups  In  nutny* 
e'a ikUo-  s\vh‘ in ■».*•  ?a»>oo  a rHnifHf dun  the  pknsiu.y  'anetao.  They  k lie yr  hov*  ri.r 
nutrias  o!  candies  art*  so  at-v^dar  tbut  ko*  p gredii  ptiase,  greon  yooseberru  s os- 
one  «ijtspta*U  Ibe  ' paru^iSi  and  tLnpsons  till  CbHsttuU-V. 

H hr ri > ?1  e^HrV  '*&$?$■]  Tik)  wi  np  ddf  af  ^ ) I fpuiii: 5 U 

and  ~.oiu‘MmioS  fun:*-  a pole.  o>  jo;a.v  ?jM-ir>va  *«>?:  • ( ho  art  si  ill  survives,  tiwau^b 
Rai-on  pH  seven  poooo  a o,noai  iCa  » Ha  uluhn.va.n  . Oirds  up  liis--  uc.avp  at  the 
was  also  ^prhi'r  i^tdv.a  -iyo Ui Tl shJ v^Al iicj  tfw  .d»nityma^i1>^-rry 

. '/  They  pidted  eVdey  11111%  ffbt^ 

thek  sfeilfenn  Hsifw : tM\k  - ••' ’ptmiwl; •■'  'X^.id^pirV;  Xotbipg  is-  ;$uivt  <«f 

godkeiiifevi^s.  four  jtonee*:--?j^ld.  1 srippd^yy  t]iv*se  tliuiu's  tit  the  act' o u iR~ la >0 ks.  Bit! 


s^0on  yoeweet  st  thsc  jusv- ^ Biiu^rr  D&VBWJtXT 
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the  ft tfcoi  vinejou* 

boughf  ever  v 

activity  of  the  piekluiv  iin: 
jmtfa&iii  Only 4>m 1$ 
vofty 

it  ii>  vvhftii  & hot  U e <*i  bminJ  v 
H bonirbh  oi  mu-  HiiiJIin^ 
and  ■'•'•'ixvo*  Frrha-jiS 

♦bat  w?v*  used  ?<y frirti^'.Ute. 
raspberry  at i>!  the  eUrraiit 
witfcK.  Very  J»tUe  milk  is 
biiUgh L f tiir ItMp  Y 

ittO'ttliS  t bero  ts  no  mention 
-of  baye- 

been  Itecauso  thei  r?  *Airiy  AVfe' 
ry  m pplietl  them.  F^rhapk; 
howev.r  uvLUt  was  mily  or- 
easHutbUy  u^esl  iu  the  ftmi&k 
The  food  of  very  ytiil- 

mtati is  after 

was  hot  t.iven  Vhiik; 


we&hed 

but  f»&pt  ;wfa}fL  I bavb  f^eii 

.some  vohivetiou  of  Jioor  add  aftgrf] ir. 
Thew.vis-  *r>  mem  turn  a ( all  of  h*a, ;? 
or  <die*ox5aty.  Tea  wu s al ready  u fas) i * 

olrffii.  but  at  ft  $f*iy. 

^nliu^  h iiobml;  a IwtoM  if 

y{uite  beyood  the  Trie'll  wf  ib*  npdnxary 
house  hobk  odiebimr-^ 

at  i.life--  eoffee-l)ou>e.<v  .•  tj  ^As*;  sold  a 
%m\ uy  a #ii j>  -- but  it  had  awl  y$ ♦ gw t t u to 
private  hemses 

Turning  to  other  things^ besides  Umh 
^bm*Iiu£  for  E J was  t^opeue^H 


Wk,  The  hoy  s hornbook  Cost  two  house,  they  Were  far  dearer  t La n mov. 

pfcmnV*  Had  WjV  priVucir  four  irkhce.  Win  jrm*wdyn?i|j  e&t>eek*lly  flit*  vaJkxevof  ajoyh 

were  ",0:mr  -ifthe - pence  ' For  ibytarim  n shdlh)^ 

the  jpaSajlV  niatie  ilitnu  a irikdier,  five  petie**5/.' ..-otife’ ^ fly 

was  OmiAxu^l  Jb'cher; '($*#$*£'  Aitflmi  ling  and  eight  pemju  Y*mh‘;  ijftt  earthea- 
was  1 \ vs  wife.  A letter  cost  i \vo  jemee  or  ware  pan.  lAur  potrir:  a l* rootn,. . si ;;u-. . • r 
four  peurr  :•  evetryihirt o- . t ;.fjie' u m itsfat*cf ikit,-  mie. .siliif  1 i'ii'^ aiftd’ aix  j^b^S, 

•:/  padlock,  tea  pcrna-  .» 

. /i.J  ' ••  • unpi*>e,/“  trap^  ten  jKfire. 

. , ^ /•  a ' , . .\k  * • Ei‘*vmj(  ' ^hillin^f  w^vo 

-•  Tor  a pan-  or.::HM|l;> 

’ e . • , 7. ;1 ; .* -:V; : ' • : ; ft of 

— - * ^ v • *'• , x wh%t  itiebti  Hbllalui  wii^ 

yt-'^w.W-^>»ML  . *“  tu'’'  t‘  vurii:  h 

^1  * Oiy  ore  only  it  }$ 

} r | r‘  ‘ ./••  • noorded  thaf  tliey 

• J a l«»ok— only  »).,«•  book-  *u'kJ 

^ “ • t £ r ..' .'  : it;  rfr? , exp^n'rvr  nbut 

3.  .'%}  ® • '*'•'■  f1  V 'niyv^r'  *io. 

In»y  afipflit  r.  Jbov'  i-  rle- 
enfr\  v Eon!  a c>oUU*inan 
for  (i  )mok  V\  ino  *’  What 
ftfnifc*  asks  iii  wtaulrr. 

.o.n.o  <avM:>ius‘  haul  is  ton  K«»a  i^nk  ur  c:aa^>a  youht  b».-  v.  • »rtlj  s<  vem\v 
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shillings  in  the  year  1678  to  a man  who  At  two  o'clock  dinner  was  served.  ]f 
was  neither  a scholar  nor  a collector?  it  was  boiled-beef  day,  the  broth  was  til’s t 
The  servants  were  up  and  took  their  brought  up  in  pom  risers,  bread  or  oat 
breakfast  at  six  in  the  winter  and  at  five  cake  being’  crumbled  into  it  with  herbs, 
in  the  summer.  The  family  breakfasted  When  it  was  not  boiled -beef  day  they 
at  eight.  They  had,  for  the  most  part,  had  fresh  meat  or  poultry  (the  latter 

only  seldom),  and  in  season  what  are 

' called  in  the  neeounls  “ p:iferidgcs"--it 

really  ‘natters  boh-  ieov  a hied  by  spelled, 
provided  it  is  well  eooK»  d (0$  ready  to 

S'  7 be  eaten-  The  invariable  rub*  of  the 

4.  / house  was  to  have  two  joints  a week, 

"§£&  ■§.  1 mutton,  veal.  pork,  or  poultry.  This  pro- 

W ; '^4;-  j videtl  fgw  dinners,  or  perhaps  live.  The 

’ e;.  < othe-r  two  or  three  dinners  were  conse- 


< ,‘vT{UTAlri>aOu  x 
, * O\K0M 
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cold  meat  and  beer  with  oatcake.  Pepys 
tells  us  of  a breakfast  of  cold  turkey  pie 
and  goose.  Imagine  a poor  weak  creature 
of  this  generation  making  a breakfast  of 
turkey  pie  and  goose,  or  of  goose  alone, 
with  small  beer!  At  another  time  lie 
had  bread  and  butter,  .sweetmeats,  and 
strong  drinks.  And  on  another  occasion 
lie  Silt  down  to  a table  spread  with  oys- 
ters, anchovies,  and  neats’  tongues,  with 
wine  u of  all  sorts'"! 


hog's  cheek  was  reckoned  a toothsome’ 
dish  ; anchovies,  prawns,  and  lobsters  an* 
also  mentioned.  On  most  days  they  had 
a pudding*  the  good  old  English  pudding, 
boiled  or  baked,  with  raisins  and  “cur- 
rauce  " in  it,  flour,  eggs,  butter,  sugar, 
nutmeg,  mace,  ginger,  suet,  and  some 
times  milk— a famous  pudding,  of  which 
no  cilie  was  ever  tired. 

The  v*euu  of  a dinner  when  there  is 
company  is  preserved  in  Pepys.  Every- 
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thing  \v.Us  put  on 
the  table  a t $»e& 

They  hail  trmnw 

ton,  tli  i w pAilleby 
and;  a cUtfcexi  lit  rfre 
i ii  dbb j 4 
*i  UViU'S  u> ugiu^r*!)- 

;,.4w^fvi#fe  Ati&fi  tlisix 

' f>f;  |>rawo{v+  liijcl 
^chee^yy 'TJVift  WiM 
; pc?V 

*orxs.:  ’’  .Tte’.  di^hesf'; ' 

\vv?re;  i&rv*d  jo 
■,|>e.xyt^r. 

AiU  fw  tU*  ' fcttio 

xl e h feu  n Th#  lift  1 1 bf 
. . -My 

Th*.  Supper.  bf 
which  r liT.Vfe 
ia  like : 

not  quite  so  solid. 

< /heme  played  a large  part  m the  supper.  imiphiodjy  ruodneflpd  Vvm  texts  previ- 
ami.  *ijf  :vUii  *i  < »o  4\ 1 'caallyt  "~-cd*t  one  pen  on  sly  the  despair  of  the  Theologians, 
ev  — or  a djrtii  of  .*■' rcdishcs  " helped  out  They  are  grave  and  tvspmisdde  people/ 
fhV*  auuit.  After snipper  a pool  tunk-  rather  Xnt  in  lb*  ehdofca  they 

art)  of  afc—imt  $mi)i]*hw— staid  yvilhio  take  &*■  btiii:  ioomriseam)  Miumidi  rn'ce. 
the  musters  reach,  win  Ip  ho  look  hi*  pipe  Tu  the  window  .tavuls  a row  of  .hooks— 
of  tobacco.  Iii  t li ip  winter  tlu  re  was  a all  A xtcimg’ them *tr*i  dyremy 


Jons  msYJtx$ 


posset  or  a toasted  crab  ip  the  jug. 

Ohfc  is  >v>rry  $a  purr  AVijh  thU  ittimwt- 
i utr  family,  but  unfortunately  further  in 
/orm^T.iotv  is  fork  bit:  1 could  give  V 1* « 


T&y loirt*  hivniji  o# ^ Fien 

Ifi&t  * ■ 

.Rrni I jb’WiiJ t Am**//rm  Mil 

. ’ f frii , ;.^Liirw/\  ‘tte  first  tshiiovy  ill 
inventory  Sf  the  piaster*  linen  ami  Thai  tttp p i* '%iiifc:.ijf .! HtisY&ntfify.,  & 
of  hi o*  wife,  but  these  details  want  gemval  plu on ,ul  AhfutVJkrk  Ibnf  of  Monmlion, 
interest.  §$&  f}iey  di&jppenr*  fc|ie  tnprteiy  and,  I saji)w>6(sv  if  we  oniy  kny*wv  the. 
the  mistress,  Mr  Avfhui;  ami  tl)i>  bnt*y.  . book  for  vvbuh  they  paid  the  ‘'gentle- 
J^t  us  hope  that  they  all  enjoyed  a long  man  ’ three  pounds  ien  shillings.  Wiiat 
life  #P(!  • prospered  e^coudihi'ly.  iVftyr  war^tiint  b<>ok  i Wbni  tb kt  pt%ic^lo§^ 

iit*t;k>oti 

sterns  h>  ktnyw  ihepi  so  wolf, 


H>phtdH>oks  one 

h'vk  ,J  Hon-  shall  nv  Und  < 

ott  yte  lioefc 

»dt  ThyV  have 

hir  vviiich  a grivatp  geniha 

rbapyBQt  Wo 

Tinyy  hit  no  the 

rich,  was  nijimir  to  gave  > 

icyeflty  shib 

1 ri»om  with  the 

lipgs  * It  \6  only  sey^itb^t 

oyj'aes  s;inee 

.gt>Mn  apd  the  grtruh  ol|rta iukrauHl  the  Ct^Kiaion Wealth  ^ 'tYi&f  igjffi 

r^V  . tiybi'  piw^'  .'Of  Hrm  tkpesUy  : The  still .;  fheir  bilk  tltrihs  ejery  dky  on  ^xlij^ 
pjijidityc higU.iipd  struighf  iii  i|ie  i>aelc,  ■ ;v- hiat '<1 tl \ ' and  dli*h 
has  iu-r  kndhng  in  her  Jap,  and  trim  ol  )'Whiir.sthiiitioo ; U.«r  olaiuor  am? 
nods  over  i»,  es}K'rudh'  in  tin*  afternoon,  the  scandal  of  the  court  hardly  -so  mac h 
n/di  Miy  Arthur  stl  On  ppf*>  a«?  reitvlt  tlfhir  eurs  . As  tfh 
a i-  -d'  the  fire,  t'h.rir  h»*:ids  >uhrn«ed  ylrndW;  roll  over  ; they  are  gone.  . '<  *?». 

■v^irh  laatut/luMiaVN  ing  pemvies  »«f  brown  world  of  dmugc  ami  llevtmg  »howsl 
hiOr.  ihoir  rja  to  rat  color  ivhioli  Hicy  have  'Where  do  they  go,  tbr  dying  shadowy 
ouHed  ciwVy  wepfc  for  8umhty  tlur  gho^tSj  tlus 'groups  .a- n d . pidtw res  of  tb^ 
jtit  an  exfHotse  x>f  two  pence  it  luou  ami  wompu  that  Hit  before  .oh r iyves 
''  • •a'iiiiji;  The  C‘M*m  is  lit  hy.  e pair  njf  when  tve  v&Ufk  the  wi^o’dy  waici  and 
ccfeofile.H  in  jwwmr  c»i.mUcsticks  Thf  vucu  conjure  up  the  spuds  wf  the  p;ot  f 
art',  sipping  hot  spnaal  tile,  and  talking  of  Whcm.v  do  rluy  avuii-',  Whiiln  i*  do 
last  SundiKy  ojotuinjj's  seW)0ttY  whieii  ti*V  tb£y  go  k y ^ ; i ■ 
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41  Ah,  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a dial  hand, 

Steal  from  his  figure  and  no  pace  perceived.” 

SO  softly  day  dies  into  night  and  melts 
into  morning  that  the  greeting  of 
Happy  New -Year  brings  no  conscious 
pang.  The  very  words  New-Year’s  day 
carry  music  with  them,  and  despite  our- 
selves there  is  a buoyancy  even  in  the 
salutation  that  announces  the  certain 
lapse  of  time.  Youth  is  so  charming  a 
fellow,  and  leaves  such  softness  and 
warmth  in  the  air,  that  it  is  long  before 
we  observe  that  he  is  gone.  We  are  still 
conscious  of  his  presence,  and  did  any- 
body remark  the  moment  of  his  disap- 
pearance ? 

He  is  too  courteous  to  give  pain,  and 
knowing  that  some  of  us  would  gladly 
detain  him  and  prolong  his  visit  under 
any  pretence,  he  takes  French  leave,  and 
steals  away  while  yet  we  are  compliment- 
ing him.  It  is  said  that  the  tenderer  sex 
is  more  unwilling  to  see  him  go,  and  that 
they  are  very  loath  to  confess  that  he  is 
really  gone.  He  could  not  treat  so  cru- 
elly such  fond  constancy  as  theirs.  Youth 
gone?  Impossible!  It  would  be  the  go- 
ing of  life. 

It  is  said  that  this  fascinating  visitor  is 
sometimes  known  to  linger  with  some 
fair  damsel  of  whose  companions  he  has 
long  ago  taken  leave.  Her  cheeks  seem 
still  as  full  of  roses;  the  lustrous  sheen 
of  her  hair  is  all  undimmed.  Hebe  had 
gladly  owned  that  rounded  form,  and 
Atalantas  step  was  not  more  swift  and 
light.  Why  should  he  fly?  No  wonder 
fascinated  Youth  delays  and  smiles  and 
lingers  yet,  and  looking  at  her  comrades 
the  farewell  he  is  too  courteous  to  speak, 
still  basks  unmoved  in  that  presence  of 
unchanging  dawn. 

Youth  is  fairly  enchanted,  and  cannot 
escape.  But  while  the  wonder  grows,  it 
is  whispered  that  it  is  not  Youth  that  tar- 
ries, but  only  a ghost,  an  apparition,  a 
simulacrum  of  Youth.  Youth,  it  is  coldly 
said,  has  fled  for  many  a year,  and  is  long 
since  out  of  sight.  Is  it  then  a Franken- 
stein, a monster?  Is  it  a magic  spell,  a 
glamour  upon  our  eyes,  so  that  we  are 
not  seeing  Youth,  as  we  supposed,  but  the 
work  of  a necromancer?  Yet  if  this  be 
not  Youth,  what  is  it?  These  roses,  this 
glossy  hair,  this  form  as  of  the  sea-born 
Venus,  are  they  shadows,  unrealities? 
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11  What  phantom  is  this  that  appears 
Through  the  purple  mist  of  the  years, 

Itself  but  a mist  like  these?” 

As  we  ask  the  question  in  the  pleasant 
holiday  season,  the  Lord  of  Misrule  insists 
that  it  was  not  Youth  that  we  saw,  but  a 
vivid  counterfeit.  “I  have  seen,”  said 
his  lordship,  “ a young  buck  of  the  streets 
— at  least  he  seemed  such — withdraw  into 
his  chamber,  and  remove  his  hair,  unlace 
his  corsets,  take  out  his  teeth,  take  off  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  wipe  off  his  cheeks,  and 
of  all  that  smiling,  jaunty,  gay  figure, 
only  a bent,  shrivelled,  haggard  old  man 
remained.  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold. 
All  that  seems  so  is  not  youth.” 

The  moral  of  his  lordship’s  remarks 
was  plainly  this,  that  the  Youth  whom  we 
saw  fondly  lingering  about  that  hair  and 
cheek  and  form  was  not  Youth,  but  a 
phantom,  and  that  the  hair  and  the  cheeks 
and  the  form  were  phantoms  also.  But 
he  is  so  charming  a guest,  who  would  not 
forgive  the  little  arts  that  seek  to  hold 
him  longer?  If  only  stopping  the  clock 
would  stay  the  foot  of  Time ! If  only  a 
muslin  rose  tied  to  the  bush  would  hold 
June  beyond  the  dog-days! 

It  is  hard  to  believe  the  story  that  is 
told  of  so  blithe  a gallant  that  when  he 
goes  he  is  very  sure  to  take  something 
with  him.  To  take  himself  would  be  loss 
enough,  but  rather  than  despoil  us  further, 
surely  he  might  leave  some  compensation. 

It  is  a pretty  story  that  when  the  pagans 
saw  the  nimble  god  with  the  caduceus 
hastening  upon  his  errands  they  ex- 
claimed, “There  goes  Youth.”  So  much 
of  Mercury  is  there  in  Youth,  “ Mercury, 
the  god  of  conveyors.”  It  is  undeniable 
that  when  Youth  goes  something  goes 
with  him,  and  it  is  always  of  the  finer 
treasure.  Like  the  Spanish  knight  of  the 
road  who  took  only  diamonds  and  gold, 
so  the  airy  ravisher  condescends  only  to 
the  costliest  prize. 

Hope,  gayety,  anticipation,  gentle  op- 
timism, eager  confidence — these  are  the 
pearls  that  he  sequesters.  The  spring  of 
the  step,  the  bloom  of  the  cheek,  the 
sparkle  of  the  eye,  the  nameless  airy  grace 
and  mien — the  arrant  rogue  lays  hand 
upon  them  all,  and  our  choicest  possessions 
he  appropriates  as  gently  as  the  summer 
wind  detaches  the  blossoms  from  the  tree. 
His  departure  bewitches  the  very  mirror 
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which  shows  us  our  daily  portrait,  and 
we  find  ourselves  murmuring  with  Wych- 
erley, when  he  saw  the  portrait  of  the 
man  he  had  been,  Quantum  mutatus  ! 

But  as  Robin  Hood  left  to  the  fair  lady 
upon  the  road  a shawl,  and  a staff  to  the 
pilgrim,  soYouth,  the  gay  marauder,  leaves 
us  in  his  flight  some  token  of  his  grace. 
If  he  takes,  he  gives.  If  the  year  bereaves 
us  of  July  and  the  perfervid  days,  it  gives 
us  the  soft  warmth  and  ripened  richness 
of  the  Indian  summer.  If  the  profuse 
and  fragrant  splendor  of  the  blossom 
passes,  the  fruit  remains.  A kindlier 
spirit,  mellower  judgment,  greater  mod- 
esty, charity,  patience,  sympathy— these 
are  left  by  the  visitor  of  the  flying  feet, 
as  the  gifts  of  Christmas  are  left  by  the 
bearded  traveller  of  the  snowy  roofs  drawn 
by  his  tireless  coursers. 

So  of  Youth,  always  on  the  wing,  it  is 
true,  as  of  the  good  man,  that  his  right 
hand  knoweth  not  what  his  left  hand 
doth.  If  his  touch,  pure  and  noiseless  as 
the  frost,  lifts  the  brown  tress  and  lays  it 
down  again  gray,  it  is  upon  a wiser  head. 
If  the  approaching  hand  quickens  the 
blood  to  fever,  the  hand  withdrawing 
soothes  it  to  a tempered  coolness.  Every 
time  that  the  greeting  is  uttered,  Happy 
New-Year!  Youth  takes  himself  a little 
farther  away.  But  not  altogether,  for  in 
his  place  he  leaves  a blessing,  and  the 
most  precious  benediction  of  all  is  the 
consciousness  that  from  one  stronghold 
he  cannot  withdraw.  No  storm  of  time, 
no  besieging  years,  can  dislodge  him  from 
it.  In  the  heart  Youth  is  secure,  and  de- 
fies the  batteries  of  a hundred  winters. 

Ip  the  citizens  of  New  York  who  sub- 
scribed to  erect  a statue  of  Tweed  had 
been  asked  to  give  as  much  for  a statue 
of  John  Jay,  probably  they  would  have 
declined.  It  is  a curious  list  of  names, 
that  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Tweed  statue, 
and  together  with  the  proposal  itself,  it 
is  one  of  the  two  striking  illustrations 
that  remain  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
city  by  the  famous  ring.  The  other  is 
the  list  of  those  who  sent  wedding  gifts 
at  the  marriage  of  Tweed’s  daughter. 
The  gifts  were  not  tokens  of  affection  or 
regard  for  the  bride.  She  was  not 
known  to  most  of  those  who  sent  them. 
To  the  givers  she  was  merely  a Princess 
Royal,  the  daughter  of  the  King.  The 
gifts  were  tributes  of  fealty  from  vassals 
to  their  chief,  costly  intercessions  for  his 


favor,  propitiations  of  a supreme  power. 
The  rule  of  old  Peter  Stuy  vesant  was  not 
so  absolute. 

It  was  not  love  or  respect,  it  was  fear 
and  flattery  only  that  filled  that  shame- 
ful list  of  names,  and  conspired  to  com- 
memorate a public  thief  with  the  honors 
paid  to  Washington  and  due  to  Jay. 
Tweed  was  the  dispenser  of  place,  and 
some  man  wanted  the  wages  of  an  office, 
or  some  judge  wished  to  retain  his  seat, 
or  some  editor  wished  advertisements  for 
his  paper,  or  some  sycophant  wished  to 
be  known  as  obsequious  to  the  great 
man,  or  some  citizen  who  had  differed 
from  him,  startled  by  his  own  daring, 
sought  to  placate  the  Sultan,  lord  of  the 
bowstring.  Of  what  protean  selfishness 
the  statue  of  Tweed  would  have  been  the 
monument,  of  what  sorry  debasement,  of 
what  a mean  and  sordid  spirit! 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  anybody  now 
who  has  a good  word  for  Tweed.  But 
look  at  that  list  of  subscribers  and  givers 
at  the  wredding!  Where  are  they?  They 
are  not  all  dead.  Have  they  gone  to 
Africa?  Are  they  hiding  in  Canada? 

If  Tweed  should  come  again,  w'ould  he 
see  any  of  them  ? When  Napoleon,  Re- 
turning from  Elba,  landed  in  France,  the 
papers  roared  angrily,  “ L'infdme  has 
landed  at  Fr6jus.”  A few  days  later 
they  announced,  obsequiously,  “ The  Em- 
peror has  arrived  in  his  capital.”  Mar- 
shal Ney  went  out  hot  to  capture  him, 
but  returned  to  Paris  the  soldier  of  Na- 
poleon. About  thirty  years  ago  it  was  a 
very  general  opinion  that  Garrison  ought 
to  be  hung  with  Yancey— the  abolitionist 
with  the  fire-eater.  But  it  is  difficult  to- 
day to  find  anybody  who  was  not  an  ori- 
ginal antislavery  man.  If  Tweed  should 
come  again  his  name  would  not  be 
Tweed,  and  his  methods  would  be  differ- 
ent, but  there  would  be  enough  to  sub- 
scribe to  erect  his  statue. 

There  are  those  who,  taking  the  Tweed 
view  of  politics,  wonder  how  he  happened 
to  fail  so  completely.  They  are  per- 
suaded that  men  are  selfish,  that  they 
will  do  anything  for  money,  and  that 
moral  principle  and  public  spirit  and  in- 
tegrity and  honor  are  only  names  of 
counters  in  a game,  and  they  think  that 
a man  is  a fool  who  plays  the  game 
without  regard  to  the  conditions.  The  doc- 
trine that  there  is  properly  no  morality  or 
immorality  in  art  or  politics,  one  being  an 
imaginative  reproduction  of  nature,  and 
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the  other  a system  of  expedients,  ends  very  of  public  robbers  ever  organized  in  the 
easily  in  the  maxim,  all's  fair  in  love  and  country.  But  it  was  broken,  and  its  frag- 
at  the  custom-house.  Whether  theoret-  ments  were  scattered  impotent  about  the 
ically  there  be  any  moral  character  in  world.  Are  they  practical  men  whose 
pure  politics  is  an  airy  speculation  for  conduct  exiles  them  from  their  country 
the  casuists  and  schoolmen  of  political  and  from  common  respect,  and  makes 
scieuce.  But  while  the  career  of  Parnell  their  names  bywords?  Was  Benedict 
is  one  of  the  pathetic  tragedies  of  modern  Arnold  also  a practical  man  ? 
political  history,  it  is  hardly  deniable  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  that 
that  practically  nothing  affects  politics  of  the  superior  practical  character  of  ras- 
more  radically  than  the  moral  sentiment,  cality.  Often,  indeed,  it  gains  a tempo- 
To  dismiss  it,  therefore,  from  considera-  rary  advantage.  Honesty  is  often  drowsy 
tion  is  a capital  blunder.  and  very  lazy;  but  when  it  awakes  and 

The  assumption  by  those  who  scorn  stirs,  it  is  the  most  practical  of  all  forces, 
principle  in  politics  and  make  them  a Among  the  pure  drops  of  wisdom  that 
mere  trade  that  they  are  distinctively  fall  in  proverbs  from  the  accumulated 
practical  politicians  is  as  baseless  as  it  is  experience  of  ages,  none  is  purer  than 
arrogant.  A sailor  is  not  a practical  sea-  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  You  call 
man  because  he  discards  the  laws  of  nav-  it  a mean  motive  of  conduct;  but  it  is  no 
igation  and  trusts  to  what  he  calls  his  meaner  an  appeal  than  that  of  the  famil- 
mother-wit.  Mother-wit  may  teach  him  iar  Christian  exhortation,  Be  good  and 
when  he  strikes  a rock  that  it  is  a rock  you  will  be  happy.  It  is  primarily  not 
on  which  he  goes  to  pieces,  but  that  is  a rule  ora  motive;  it  is  the  simple  state- 
not  seamanship.  The  contributors  to  the  ment  of  a truth,  and  Tweed  illustrates  it 
statue  of  Tweed  probably  would  not  erect  as  plainly  as  John  Jay. 
a statue  of  John  Jay,  and  they  wonder  Meanwhile  the  statues  that  we  raise 
how  Tweed  failed.  Do  they  wonder  how  and  subscribe  to  raise  are  not  only  figures 
Jay  succeeded  ? of  other  men,  they  are  monuments  of  our- 

He  was  a gentleman  in  the  noblest  selves.  That  famous  certificate  to  the 
sense,  a perfectly  upright  man,  who  dis-  honest  financial  management  of  the  ring 
dained  indirection  as  heartily  as  Tweed  is  an  inevitable  memorial  of  those  who 
despised  principle;  a foremost  figure  in  signed  it. 
politics  during  the  whole  Revolutionary 

epoch  and  afterwards,  and  amoug  the  BtJRKE,  in  one  of  his  stately  sentences, 
most  illustrious  group  of  American  states-  describes  the  English  Church  as  lifting 
men.  He  left  a spotless  name  to  be  lion-  its  mitred  front  in  court  and  Parliament. 


ored  while  America  is  a nation.  Was  he  The  suggestion  is  of  a dignified  and  deco- 
less practical  than  Tweed?  What  is  a rous institution,  and  the  figure  strikes  the 
practical  politician?  If  a man  who  per-  imagination  because  it  is  harmonious  with 
forms  the  highest  and  most  admirable  the  universal  impression  of  that  ecclesias- 
public  service,  who  passes  from  one  great  tical  body.  The  prelate  who  chided  en- 
office  to  another,  who  is  honored  with  thusiasm,  and  the  spirit  of  Canon  Sydney 
the  best  and  remembered  with  the  great-  Smith's  treatment  of  Methodism  and 
est,  whose  name  among  all  names  be-  Methodists  in  the  Edinburgh  Review , ex- 
cornes  a synonyme  of  public  and  political  press  the  popular  fancy  of  the  staid,  dis- 
rectitude — if  this  man  be  not  a practical  creet  44  establishment,”  as  the  national 
politician  in  the  truest  sense,  was  Tweed?  Church  in  England  is  not  inaptly  called. 

Charles  Wesley  would  not  let  the  devil  44  It  does  not  become  us,  perhaps,”  says 
have  all  the  good  tunes.  Why  should  the  Dean  of  Cloisterham,  in  Edwin  Drood, 
intelligent  gentlemen  let  the  rascals  as-  44  to  be  partisans — not  partisans.  Wecler- 
sume  their  own  superior  sagacity  ? Tweed  gy  keep  our  hearts  warm  and  our  heads 
and  his  ring  were  a gang  of  what  are  call-  cool,  and  we  hold  a judicious  middle 
ed  peculiarly  practical  politicians.  But  course.” 

they  were  more  practical  than  Jay  only  Wotild  anybody  seriously  prefer  an  in- 
as  Jonathan  Wild  was  more  practical  judicious  extreme  course?  Certainly  not. 
than  George  Washington,  or  Dick  Turpin  And  is  it,  perhaps,  because  of  this  feeling 
than  John  Howard.  Corruption  is  no  that  no  clergyman  of  that  connection  in 
wore  practical  than  fair  dealing.  The  this  country  until  now  has  been  the  ob- 
Tweed  ring  was  the  most  powerful  body  ject  of  such  an  ardent  popularity  as  that 
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of  Beecher,  or,  in  earlier  days.  Summer- 
field,  or,  still  earlier,  Whitfield  ? There 
have  been  noble  and  saintly  men  within 
that  fold,  accomplished  scholars,  and  em- 
inent divines.  But  perhaps  there  has 
been  no  personality  among  them  all  in 
which  the  newspapers  and  their  promis- 
cuous readers  were  so  interested  as  in 
that  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Was  the  whole 
country  ever  before  so  intent  upon  the 
choice  of  a bishop  that  the  papers  com- 
mented upon  the  progress  of  the  action 
of  standing  committees  and  the  prospects 
of  the  result,  as  in  a political  campaign? 
Does  the  general  public  mind  take  note 
of  ecclesiastical  politics,  and  mark  intelli- 
gently the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  High 
and  Low  Church  ? But  there  was  an  ex- 
pression akin  to  exultation  when  the  elec- 
tion was  finally  announced — an  exulta- 
tion wholly  without  denominational  sym- 
pathy or  ecclesiastical  knowledge. 

This  was  a striking  fact  in  a suggestive 
ecclesiastical  year.  Bishop  Brooks  is  not 
a theological  polemic,  nor  in  any  sense  a 
sensational  preacher,  and  he  is  a faithful 
adherent  of  his  own  religious  comm  union. 
But  no  clergyman  in  the  country  is  better 
known,  or  attracts  a larger  multitude,  or 
inspires  more  enthusiasm  and  respect.  It 
is  not  the  popular  feeling  which  some- 
times attends  a “ revivalist.”  or  a preach- 
er who  excites  uneducated  crowds  by 
emotional  appeals  or  grotesque  platform 
gymnastics.  It  is  popular  confidence  in 
character,  admiration  for  influence  de- 
voted to  the  loftiest  ends,  and  a profound 
sense  of  the  preacher’s  untiring  human 
sympathy  with  those  whom  he  would  help. 

His  consecration  as  bishop,  therefore, 
was  not  a mere  ecclesiastical  spectacle. 
The  ceremonies  and  the  robes  were  as 
subordinate  as  the  military  uniform  and 
parade  when  Washington  took  command 
of  the  army.  Yet  no  elaborate  form  of 
the  kind  was  ever  more  real  and  vital; 
and  when  Bishop  Potter  in  his  sermon 
said  of  the  new  bishop,  and  in  words 
glowing  with  feeling,  what  everybody 
felt  to  be  true,  the  great  concourse  would 
have  applauded  except  for  a sense  of  pro- 
priety. But  a heart-felt  amen  may  be  as 
solemnly  expressed  by  spontaneous  ap- 
plause as  by  the  spoken  word.  That  feel- 
ing of  the  vast  audience,  that  deep  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  of  purpose,  and  of 
the  all-embracing  sympathy  which  makes 
a man  a minister  of  God — this  was  the 
true  consecration  of  which  the  laying  on 
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of  hands  was  but  the  symbol.  That  was 
the  moment  for  the  Gloria  in  excel&is  to 
have  pealed  over  the  congregation,  ex- 
pressing what  words  alone  cannot  con- 
vey. That  was  the  feeling  which  made 
the  mitred  front  glow  with  life  and  hope 
and  consolation  as  the  priest  was  anoint- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  love  and  trust  to  be 
“ the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls. ' 

It  was  a memorable  event,  none  exactly 
like  it  in  the  annals  of  that  communion; 
a catholic  incident  which  demonstrated 
the  superficiality  of  mere  sectarianism 
and  denominational  difference.  The  stal- 
wart champion  of  his  faith  who  does  not 
think  his  own  drum  ecclesiastic  to  be 
the  only  instrument  in  the  orchestra,  be- 
comes the  bishop  of  a wider  than  his  titu- 
lar diocese,  a bishop  in  partibus  of  God- 
fearing and  men-loving  fellow-pilgrims. 

It  is  some  dozen  years  or  more  ago  that 
the  Easy  Chair  heard  Mr.  Parnell  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  in  New  York. 
He  had  just  arrived  in  the  country  to 
raise  mouey  for  the  work  of  the  League, 
and  he  spoke  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
Sunday  evening,  and  the  great  space  was. 
of  course,  only  partly  filled.  There  were 
seats  upon  the  platform  and  in  the  gal- 
lery, but  not  upon  the  floor,  and  therefore, 
although  the  audience  was  very  large,  it 
did  not  occupy  all  the  room.  It  was  an 
Irish  audience  and  eagerly  sensitive,  ready 
to  respond  to  every  passionate  appeal  like 
tinder  to  a spark,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  only  fair  to  expect  a scene 
of  tumultuous  enthusiasm.  The  tradi- 
tions of  Flood  and  Grattan,  of  Curran 
and  O’Connell,  the  legendary  fervor  of 
the  Irish  temperament  and  the  fire  of 
Irish  oratory,  foretold  extraordinary  ex- 
citement and  a most  interesting  evening. 

As  the  Easy  Chair  entered,  the  orator 
had  already  begun.  He  stood  upon  the 
platform,  on  which  sat  many  of  the  chief 
Irish  citizens  of  this  community,  and  a 
crowd  was  massed  around  it.  A man  of 
a slight  figure,  and  the  Easy  Chair  would 
say  dark  hair  and  complexion  if  the 
speaker  were  not  now  described  as  fair;  in 
any  case  an  American,  not  an  Irish  fig- 
ure; standing  erect  and  talking  quietly— 
colloquially,  indeed  — without  apparent 
emotion,  without  rhetoric  or  passion,  so 
that  the  Irish  audience  seemed  at  a loss 
for  occasion  to  explode.  It  improved  ev- 
ery allusion,  however,  and  every  sugges- 
tive name,  although  carelessly  or  episodi- 
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cally  mentioned,  to  burst  into  an  uproar 
of  acclamation,  and  the  only  unexcited 
and  tranquil  person  on  or  around  the 
platform  was  the  orator  himself. 

He  had  an  air  of  cold  and  rather  dis- 
dainful mastery,  the  air  of  a leader  who 
knew  his  power,  and  who  intended  to  use  it, 
but  who  did  not  much  respect  those  whom 
he  controlled.  His  speech  was  a narra- 
tive of  details,  descriptions  of  incidents  of 
wrongs  and  suffering,  and  a plain  state- 
ment of  the  remedies  proposed  and  the 
nature  of  the  organization  to  secure  the 
remedy.  There  was  great  bitterness  of 
comment  and  criticism,  and  the  tone  of 
defiant  hostility  to  England  which  is  the 
natural  tradition  of  Irish  political  oratory. 
So  great  a wrong,  seen  by  an  ardent 
national  imagination,  and  so  long  the 
theme  of  song  and  story  and  exciting 
legend,  is  an  exhaustless  and  overflowing 
spring  of  eloquence  upon  which  genera- 
tions have  drawn. 

But  Parnell  was  not  eloquent.  The 
same  disdain,  perhaps,  withheld  him  from 
that  usual  and  easy  victory  of  the  Irish 
speaker.  Generations  of  eloquence  and 
song  had  ended  in  the  apparent  extinction 
of  Irish  nationality — a nationality  sur- 
viving only  in  sentiment.  The  man  at 
whom  perhaps  the  crowd  somewhat  won- 
dered, who  commanded  without  inspiring 
them,  did  not  mean  to  echo  the  old  ap- 
peal only,  nor  only  to  stir  the  old  passion. 
He  meant  to  force  the  attention  and  ac- 
tion of  England  by  making  England  feel 
the  hand  of  an  Irish  balance  of  Parlia- 
mentary power.  There  was  nothing  in 
that  impassive  figure  and  restrained  speech 
which  recalled  the  historical  Irish  leader. 
The  pathetic  power  of  Grattan,  the  fire  of 
Curran,  the  magnetic  humor  and  shrewd- 


ness of  O’Connell,  were  all  wanting.  But 
the  sagacity,  ability,  and  courage  which 
could  achieve  the  result  that  they  all 
desired  were  the  endowment  of  the  lead- 
er who  was  then  taking  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  cause  which,  just  as  he  was 
bringing  to  triumph,  his  own  incredible 
personal  folly  betrayed. 

But  his  fidelity  to  his  cause  never  fal- 
tered, nor  was  there  any  failure  in  his 
extraordinary  parliamentary  ability.  It 
was  his  inability  to  comprehend  the  po- 
litical power  of  a moral  sentiment  which 
took  from  him  the  greatest  renown  of 
any  Irish  leader.  It  will  be  his  fame 
that  he  showed  the  way  to  the  result,  and 
on  that  roll  of  famous  Irishmen  who  are 
among  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque 
historic  figures,  the  name  of  Parnell  will 
be  written  high.  Among  his  lieutenants, 
as  among  Napoleon’s,  there  is  none  to 
take  his  place.  Yet  it  is  the  final  sign 
of  his  remarkable  ability  that  he  has 
probably  carried  the  cause  so  far  forward 
that  by  its  own  momentum  it  will  move 
to  completion. 

Parnell  made  the  fate  of  Ireland  an 
English  question,  and  Englishmen  will 
now  probably  settle  it  much  as  he  desired. 
The  result  will  be  apparently  delayed  by 
that  worst  foe  of  Ireland,  the  fierce  con- 
tentions of  Irishmen.  Quarrelling  Irish- 
men constantly  force  the  question  upon 
the  English  mind  whether  such  a people 
is  yet  ready  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  own 
demands.  Self-government  is  excellent, 
but  would  Jefferson  himself,  the  most  op- 
timistic of  Democrats,  insist  that  the  Zulus 
could  flourish  peacefully  under  a consti- 
tutional system  ? Ireland,  indeed,  is  not 
Zululand,  but  certainly  there  are  degrees 
of  political  civilization. 
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A LITTLE  more,  and  “The  Common 
Man,”  which  seems  to  us  the  best  in 
An  Idyl  of  the  Sun  and  other  Poems , 
would  have  been  a very  fine  poem.  As 
it  is,  it  comes  near  saying  surpassingly 
well  what  we  all  feel  to  be  the  truth  about 
the  superiority  of  the  general  humanity 
over  any  other  expression  of  human  su- 
periority. There  is  a strong  rise  of  ima- 
gination in  it  that  lifts  the  thought  to  the 
command  of  those  wider  prospects  where 
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heaven  and  earth  are  always  seen  meet- 
ing; and  there  is  here  and  there  some 
phrasing  that  gives  the  pleasure  one  finds 
in  artistic  mastery. 

“ His  strength  is  as  the  braces  of  the  sky,” 

is  a good  line,  with  a biblical  largeness  of 
stroke;  and  the  suggestion  of  repose  and 
the  sufficiency  of  life’s  simple  means  to 
life’s  simple  needs  could  hardly  have 
been  better  made  than  in  such  terms  as 
these : 
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“ Not  from  rare  moments*  tenuous  chalices, 
Flame-filled  and  flashing  with  infinities, 

But  from  a cumbrous  cup  of  common  clay, 
Drinks  he  the  lasting  joys  of  his  long  day. 

“ lie  has  long  leisure,  yet  he  wastes  no  time; 
lie  waxes  old,  but  still  enjoys  his  prime; 

And  what  another  in  despair  has  sought, 

Ho  finds,  at  last,  without  one  troublous  thought. 

“ Behold  ! he  daily  does  the  world’s  wide  will, 
Makes  what  is  good,  and  masters  what  is  ill ; 
And  when  the  race  has  reached  its  earthly  span, 
The  common  shall  appear  the  perfect  man/* 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  just  how  this 
real  poem  fails  of  being  a really  great 
poem;  but  somehow  it  does,  while  it  fails 
so  little  that  it  seems  as  if  the  artist  might 
take  it  again  into  his  mind,  and  give  it 
back  to  us  wrought  to  the  completeness 
of  form  and  texture  we  long  to  have  it 
wear. 

In  the  same  volume  “The  Laggard,” 
which  prolongs  and  deepens  something 
of  the  same  strain  of  thought,  is  lacking 
in  much  the  same  indefinable  way;  but 
there  is  enough  promise  in  it  and  in  most 
of  the  pieces  in  the  book  to  make  us  wish 
to  hear  again  from  Mr.  Orrin  Cedesman 
Stevens  when  his  touch  is  a little  firmer 
and  his  patience  a little  finer. 

II. 

We  might  say  this,  or  something  like 
it,  of  Mr.  Meredith  Nelson,  the  author  of 
Short  Flights;  though  we  are  afraid  we 
could  give  less  reason  for  saying  it,  un- 
less the  fine  implications  of  this  poem,  the 
first  and  best  in  his  book,  are  enough: 

“Seasons  that  pass  me  by  in  varied  mood, 

As  on  the  impressionable  land  vou  leave  a trace, 
Moulding  sometimes  a delicate  flower’s  sweet  face, 
Touching  again  with  green  the  sombre  wood, 

Or  drawing  all  beneath  a sunny  hood, — 

Am  I not  worthy  as  they  to  have  a place 
In  your  remembrance?  Am  I made  too  base 
To  know'  what  weed  and  thorn  have  understood? 
Fair  vernal  time,  I need  your  quickening 
Even  as  the  sleeping  earth!  O Summer  heat, 
Make  flowers  and  fruit  in  me  that  I may  bring 
Full  hands  to  Autumn  when  above  me  beat 
The  serious  winds;  and,  Winter,  make  me  strong 
Like  the  glad  music  of  your  battle  song !” 

III. 

There  is  a want  of  carefulness  or  tech- 
nique in  both  these  poets,  which  is  rather 
surprising,  in  the  presence  of  their  ex- 
cellence in  other  tilings.  This  is  true, 
too,  of  the  verse  of  Mr.  William  Wil- 
fred Campbell,  who  has  printed  a vol- 
ume of  Lake  Lyrics  and  other  Poems , 
and  true  in  about  the  same  degree.  But 


we  find  in  him  also  traits  of  imaginative 
thoughtfulness,  and  a freshness  of  fancy 
which  make  us  indifferent— perhaps  too 
indifferent— to  the  blemishes  we  cannot 
deny  in  his  workmanship.  He  is  at  his 
best,  we  think,  in  the  poem  of  “ Lazarus,” 
where  the  old  parable  is  transfigured  in 
the  light  of  modem  altruism,  and  the  uni- 
ty of  all  humanity,  which  is  intimated 
in  “The  Common  Man,”  is  affirmed  in 
the  conception  of  a heaven  that  pities  hell, 
a redemption  that  is  not  bliss  as  long  as 
perdition  endures.  But  the  teeth  are  set 
on  edge  by  the  elision  of  the  indefinite 
article  in  passages  that  stir  and  kindle 
the  mind  and  move  the  heart. 

“‘0  Father  Abram,  I can  never  rest, 

Here  in  thy  bosom  in  the  whitest  heaven, 
Where  love  blooms  on  through  days  without 
an  even, 

For  up  through  all  the  paradises  seven 
There  comes  a cry  from  some  fierce  anguished 
breast. 

“‘I  hear  it  crying  through  the  heavenly  night, 
When  curved,  hung  in  space,  the  million 
moons 

Lean  planetward,  and  infinite  space  attunes 
Iuself  to  silence;  as  from  drear  gray  dunes 
A cry  is  heard  along  the  shuddering  light, 

“‘Of  wild  dusk-bird,  a sad,  heart-curdling  cry, 

So  comes  to  me  that  call  from  out  hell’s 
coasts. 

There  is  no  heaven,  with  all  its  shining  hosts, 
There  is  no  heaven,  until  that  hell  doth  die.* 

“So  spoke  the  soul  of  Lazarus, and  from  thence 

“ Hell  ward  he  moved,  like  radiant  star  shot  out 
From  heaven’s  blue  with  rain  of  gold  at  even, 
When  Orion’s  train  and  that  mysterious  seven 
Move  on  in  mystic  range  from  heaven  to 
heaven. 

Hellward  lie  sank,  followed  by  radiant  rout. 

“ ’Tis  nges  now  long  gone  since  he  went  out, 
Christ- urged,  love -driven,  across  the  jasper 
walls. 

But  hell  ward  still  he  ever  floats  and  falls, 

And  ever  nearer  come  those  anguished  calls ; 
And  far  behind  he  hears  a glorious  shout.” 

IV. 

As  one  writes  of  these  little  volumes 
of  verse  certain  threads  of  association,  too 
filmily  impalpable,  perhaps,  to  be  made 
evident  to  the  reader  at  second  hand,  con- 
nect them  with  one  another.  It  is  possi- 
bly a sense  of  the  modern  enlargement  of 
the  allegory  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other  that  carries  us  from  Mr.  Campbell's 
“Lazarus”  to  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider's 
“Homer  in  Chios.”  In  very  passable 
English  hexameters,  this  young  poet  fan- 
cies the  “Ionian  father  of  the  rest,”  sur- 
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rounded  in  his  wise  and  happy  age  by 
pupils  from  all  Greece,  and  pilgrims  from 
the  barbaric  world,  who  study  to  transmit 
his  art  and  to  carry  the  Hellenic  light  to 
distant  times  and  lands.  Into  this  liberal 
scheme  it  is  easy  for  Hesiod,  Sappho,  and 
David  to  fit,  and  the  effect  is  by  no  means 
so  grotesque  as  the  bare  statement  of  it 
would  suggest.  In  fact,  one  cannot  re- 
gard such  an  attempt  without  respect, 
which  is  also  a hope  for  its  author’s 
efforts  in  the  future. 

V. 

The  future  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Irvine’s  efforts, 
as  we  infer  from  the  title,  The  Green  Leaf 
and  the  Gray , which  he  has  given  his 
book  of  verse,  is  less  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  making  up  one’s  mind  about 
him.  There  is  great  inequality  in  his  per- 
formance, and  some  offences  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  forgive,  and  yet  two  or  three 
of  the  descriptive  pieces  are  as  good  land- 
scape art  in  the  modern  sort  as  we  could 
well  find.  The  best  of  these  are  “Sum- 
mer Drought,”  “Indian  Summer,”  and 
“November;”  and  here  is  a poem  which 
seems  to  us  very  graphic,  and  which  we 
take  to  be  autobiographic: 

THE  HALT.  • 

The  day  was  lost,  and  we  were  sent 
In  haste  to  guard  the  baggage  train, 

And  all  the  night,  through  gloom  and  rain, 

Across  a laud  of  ruin  went. 

But  halting  once,  and  only  then 
We  turned  aside  to  let  the  corps 
Of  ambulances  pass  before, 

That  hauled  a thousand  wounded  men. 

And  leaning,  drowsy  and  oppressed, 

Upon  my  gun,  I wondered  where 
The  comrade  was  I helped  to  bear 

Slow  rearward,  wounded  in  the  breast. 

When  lo!  I heard  a fainting  cry, 

As  wheels  drew  near  and  stopped  aside  : 
“The  man  in  here  with  me  has  died; 

Oh,  lift  him  out,  or  I shall  die!” 

“All  right,”  the  one-armed  driver  said; 

44  The  horse  can  hardly  puli  the  load. 

We  leave  them  all  along  the  road; 

It  does  no  good  to  haul  the  dead!” 

And  so  we  turned  by  lantern  light, 

And  laid  him  in  a gloom  of  pines, 

When  came  an  order  down  the  lines: 

44 Push  on,  and  halt  no  more  to-night!” 

VI. 

All  or  nearly  all  of  these  books  bear  to 
the  experienced  eye  the  sad  evidences 
of  having  been  published  by  or  for  the 
authors;  and  the  reader  must  not  infer 
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a pecuniary  boom  m poetry  from  their 
appearance.  But  they  are  interesting  for 
another  reason,  and  they  bear  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  Study’s  theory  that  in 
“ this  fair  land,”  as  the  politicians  call  it, 
there  is  properly  no  literary  centre.  Mr. 
Irvine’s  book  comes  from  Kirkwood,  Illi- 
nois; Mr.  Sniders  from  St.  Louis;  Mr. 
Campbell’s  from  New  Brunswick;  Mr. 
Nelson’s  from  Indianapolis;  Mr.  Stevens’s 
from  central  New  York.  We  have,  be- 
sides, a volume  from  Mr.  James  Whit- 
comb Riley,  of  Indianapolis,  whom  all 
the  world  now  knows,  and  another  from 
Mr.  Madison  Cawein,  of  Louisville,  whose 
quality  we  have  already  tried  to  acquaint 
our  readers  with ; and  from  all  these  ap- 
pearances one  might  argue  that  the  cen- 
tre of  poetry,  if  we  have  any,  was  now, 
like  the  centre  of  population,  far  beyond 
the  Alleghanies.  With  this  active  West- 
ern competition,  literature,  like  agricul- 
ture, may  become  an  effete  industry  at 
the  East,  and  we  may  yet  hear  of  the 
abandoned  studies  of  New  England,  as 
we  now  hear  of  the  abandoned  farms. 

The  poets  of  the  older  sections  in  another 
generation  may  leave  their  haunts  in 
charge  of  the  State,  and  we  shall  perhaps 
have  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
advertising  them  by  counties  and  town- 
ships, with  full  descriptions  of  each  and 
the  price  annexed. 

It  has  not  quite  come  to  this  yet;  but 
the  Western  pressure  is  very  great,  and 
unless  something  is  done  to  bring  up  the 
worn-out  fields  of  thought  at  the  East  by 
the  lavish  use  of  fertilizers,  or  a new  sys- 
tem of  cultivation,  the  future  is  sure  to  be 
anxiously  awaited  there.  Perhaps  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity,  or  the  use  of  hot- 
water  pipes,  as  in  the  new  horticulture  in 
France,  may  be  found  beneficial.  But, 
after  all,  the  Western  product  will  have 
its  own  flavor;  and  no  watering-pot  pro- 
cess will  give  us  the  color  aud  perfume  of 
Mr.  Riley’s  Old-fashioned  Roses , grown 
in  the  open  air,  and  fanned  by  the  breath 
of  the  prairies. 

His  volume  bears  a London  imprint, 
and  decidedly  has  not  been  published  by 
or  for  the  author,  whose  gentle  fame 
commands  a public  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea.  The  sweetness  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  these  old-fashioned  roses,  and  of  all 
those  wilding  growths  which  their  au- 
thor calls  bis  “Hoosier  dialect”  poems, 
is  a very  genuine  and  tender  love  of  the 
simplicity  and  humility  of  the  past.  The 
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poet  has  divined,  what  Tolstoi  has  thought 
strenuously  out:  that  the  real  happiness, 
the  unmistakable  bliss  of  each  man’s  life 
is  something  that  lurks  far  back  in  the 
memory  of  his  childish  innocence;  and  it 
is  to  the  sense  of  this  that  he  makes  his 
touching  appeal.  The  earlier  conditions 
of  our  national  life,  before  our  craze  for 
wealth  began,  and  the  millionaire  had 
not  yet  become  the  American  ideal,  in- 
spire his  retrospective  longing,  and  it  is 
the  memory  of  the  childhood  of  a people 
which  he  appeals  to,  as  well.  Of  course 
man  cannot  live  by  remembrance  alone; 
but  in  waking  again  and  again  the  note 
that  sounds  through  all  his  verse,  the 
poet  performs  a noble  office  in  a vulgar, 
noisy,  and  sordid  time;  and  we  cannot 
hearken  ever  so  little  to  him  without  be- 
ing refreshed  and  strengthened. 

VII. 

The  direction  of  Mr.  Cawein’s  poetry  is 
less  definite,  but  its  range  is  wider.  Here 
is  the  impassioned  endeavor  of  art  striv- 
ing to  include  and  express  for  beauty’s 
sake;  and  achieving  effects  which,  if  too 
often  only  effects,  are  such  successes  as 
are  deigned  only  to  the  very  poet.  There 
are  bits  of  painting,  strains  of  music  in 
Days  and  Dreams  that  make  the  heart 
glow  and  throb,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  the  reason  censures  the  poet 
for  his  abandon  to  the  delight  of  much 
mere  beautiful  wording,  the  ecstasy  of 
a really  marvellous  decorative  feeling. 
Passages  of  his  new  volume  exceed  any 
others  in  lustre  and  color  of  phrase,  but 
no  single  piece  that  seems  to  us  so  good 
as  some  in  his  former  books. 

“Now  Time  grants  night  the  more  and  day  the 
less ; 

The  gray  decides ; and  brown 
Dim  golds  and  reds  in  dulling  greens  express 
Themselves,  and  broaden  as  the  year  goes  down. 
Sadder  the  croft  where,  thrusting  gray  and  high 
Their  balls  of  seed  the  hoary  onions  die, 
Where,  Falstaff-like,  buff-bellied  pumpkins  lie; 
Deeper  each  wilderness ; 

Sadder  the  blue  of  hills  that  lounge  along 
The  lonesome  west ; sadder  the  song 
Of  the  wild  red-bird  in  the  leafage  yellow; 
Deeper  and  dreamier,  aye, 

Than  woods  or  waters  leans  the  languid  sky 
Above  live  orchards  where  the  cider-press 
Drips  and  the  russets  mellow’.” 

VIII. 

A genuine  and  delicate  gift  seems  to  be 
that  of  Miss  Gertrude  Hall,  whose  Boston 
book  of  Verses  comes  round  by  way  of 


London,  like  Mr.  Riley’s.  The  touch  is 
light  and  the  sense  is  fine  in  the  brief 
fancies,  as  we  suppose  all  these  slight 
and  graceful  poetries  will  be  called  by 
folks  who  pretend  to  know  the  difference 
between  the  fancy  and  the  imagination. 
Here  is  something  that  is  perhaps  even 
imaginative,  and  is  certainly  touching 
and  lovely: 

IN  THE  ART  MUSEUM. 

He  stands  where  the  white  light  showers 
In  his  wonted,  high  recess; 

The  dust  has  woven  a soft  veil 
Over  his  comeliness. 

Beneath  the  massive  eyebrows 
And  lids  that  never  beat, 

The  same  glance  floats  forever, 

So  sad,  and  solemn  sweet. 

The  same  peace  seals  forever 
The  full  lips  finely  curled. 

I’m  come  to  this,  his  dwelling, 

To  bring  him  news  of  the  world: 

* ‘ Once  more  the  Spring  hath  mantled 
With  green  the  lasting  hills, — 

Hast  thou  no  faint  remembrance 
Of  daisies  and  daffodils? 

“Their  stems  will  lengthen  sunward, 

As  when  thou  wast  of  us. 

My  heart  swells  with  its  sorrow 
For  thee,  Autinous.” 

IX. 

The  name,  and  perhaps  something  in 
the  feeling  here,  beckons  our  indolent 
pourse  to  A Garden  of  Hellas , where  the 
immortal  flowers  of  Greek  epigram  have 
bloomed  anew  in  English  verse,  at  the 
breath  of  an  American  poet.  Those  who 
know  Mrs.  Lilia  Cabot  Perry's  work  in 
her  own  volume  of  poems,  1'he  Heart 
of  the  Weed,  will  allow  that  few  writers 
could  bring  a finer  or  deeper  sense  of 
beauty  to  her  present  task  than  she;  for 
that  book,  which  still  awaits  its  full  recog- 
nition, had  qualities  of  feeling  and  think- 
ing as  rare  in  recent  verse  as  its  strenu- 
ousness of  expression.  Those  who  know 
her  version  of  Tourguenief  s Prose  Poems 
will  have  been  prepared  for  the  artistic 
conscience  of  this  group  of  translations 
from  the  Anthology,  where  she  has  aimed 
to  give  some  sense  of  the  qualities  of 
that  most  wonderful  collection  of  antique 
literature,  and  some  notion  of  its  range 
and  variety  besides.  The  pieces  chosen 
are  ninety  in  number,  and  they  represent 
fifty-eight  different  poets.  The  modern 
sentiment  of  most  of  these  epigrams  is 
best  imparted  in  our  familiar  rhythms, 
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and  the  translator  has  judged  wisely  in 
employing  English  metres  rather  than 
adhering  to  forms  that  would  have  been 
false  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  in  our 
tongue.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
striking  in  the  poems  of  the  Anthology 
than  their  modernity ; so  that  an  epigram 
from  Meleager  might  well  seem  a bit  of 
society  verse  from  some  poet  of  our  own 
day,  or  at  the  furthest  from  some  airy 
trifler  of  the  first  Charles’s  time.  Dobson 
might  have  written  this  one,  or  Herrick: 

44  Tell  her  this,  Dorcas ! Tell  her  once  again ; 

A third  time,  Dorcas,  tell  her  everything. 

Run,  don’t  delay,  fly ! Wait  a minute,  wait 
A moment  longer,  Dorcas ! Whither  haste 
Before  the  whole  thou  knowest?  Add  only  this 
To  what  I said  before — but  trifle  not. 

Say,  only  say — no,  Dorcas,  tell  her  all. 

Why  should  I send  you,  Dorcas  ? for  with  you 
I go  myself!  My  message  I precede.” 

Perhaps  a good  half  of  the  pieces  here 
are  more  or  less  love-poems ; of  the  rest, 
the  most  have  to  do  with  death,  which, 
after  love,  is  the  thing  that  the  minor 
poets  like  best  to  talk  about.  Of  many 
epitaphs,  one  of  the  subtlest  is  this  by 
Paul  the  Silentiary: 

•*  My  name — why  tell  it  ? Country — matters  not. 
From  famous  blood — what  if  from  poor  thou 
came? 

Of  honorable  life — hadst  thou  been  bad,  then 
what? 

Here  I lie  now.  Who  says  this,  and  to  whom?” 

Certain  of  the  slighter  elegiacs  mourn 
dead  partridges,  or  crickets  and  locusts; 
and  the  seasons  duly  share  the  poets’ 
songs  with  the  landscape.  But  the  themes 
are  not  many;  the  same  note  is  struck 
again  and  again ; it  is  the  divine  temper- 
ance, the  implicit  as  well  as  the  explicit 
beauty  that  pleases.  To  these  character- 
istics, which  we  all  understand  to  be 
most  Greek,  the  sweet,  elect  English  of 
the  translator  is  as  faithful  as  it  is  to 
the  universal  meaning  of  the  epigrams. 
They  are  really  imparted  to  us;  they  are 
fairly  naturalized  in  our  speech;  and 
it  is  a garden  of  Hellas,  indeed,  but 
on  our  own  ground.  The  flowers  are 
Greek,  but  they  blow  in  English  air  un- 
der an  American  sky,  and  many  of  them 
we  find  as  familiarly  dear  in  scent  and 
color  as  Mr.  Riley's  old-fashioned  roses 
themselves.  The  world  itself  is  new  to 
every  generation;  and  under  the  hoary 
ashes  of  antiquity  the  latest  of  the  mod- 
erns feels  the  appeal  of  a kindred  life 
that  once  was. 
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X. 

“High  noon, 

And  from  the  purple-veiled  hills 
To  where  Rome  lies  in  azure  mist, 

Scarce  any  breath  of  wind 
Upon  this  vast  and  solitary  waste, 

These  leagues  of  sunseorch’d  grass 

Where  i’  the  dawn  the  scrambling  goats  maintain 

A hardy  feast, 

And  where,  when  the  warm  yellow  moonlight 
floods  the  flats, 

Gaunt  laggard  sheep  browse  spectrally  for  hours, 
While  not  less  gaunt  and  spectral  shepherds 
stand 

Brooding,  or  with  hollow  vacant  eyes 
Stare  down  the  long  perspective  of  the  dusk. 

Now  not  a breath : 

No  sound ; 

No  living  thing, 

Save  where  the  beetle  jars  his  crackling  shards. 

Or  where  the  hoarse  cicala  fills 

The  heavy  heated  hour  with  palpitant  whirr. 

Yet  hark  ! 

Comes  not  a low  deep  whisper  from  the  ground, 

A sigh  as  though  the  immemorial  past 
Breathed  here  a long,  slow  breath  ? 

Lost  nations  sleep  below ; an  empire  here 
Is  dust;  and  deeper,  deeper  still, 

Dim  shadowy  peoples  are  the  mould  that  warms 
The  roots  of  every  flower  that  blooms  and  blow's.” 

These  lines,  so  pure  and  clear,  are  from 
a little  volume  of  English  verse  printed 
for  Mr.  William  Sharp  at  Rome,  and 
called  Sospiri  di  Roma . We  have  had 
our  misgivings  of  Mr.  Sharp  before  now; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  thirty  three 
or  four  bits  of  musical  rhythm  here, 
he  has  gone  far  to  free  himself  from 
his  past,  and  to  become  one  of  the  im- 
portant poets  of  the  future.  The  pieces 
are  for  the  most  part  landscape  work,  or 
studies  in  color,  where  the  figure  is  used 
decoratively ; but  the  observation  is  close 
and  true,  the  aspects  of  earth  and  air  ac- 
curately caught,  and  the  prevailing  excel- 
lence of  the  performance  is  so  great  that 
we  easily  forgive  the  artist  some  mo- 
ments of  absent-mindedness  in  which  he 
hands  us  his  palette  instead  of  giving  us 
a picture. 

XI. 

It  would  be  well,  we  suppose,  if  at  some 
such  point  as  this  we  could  put  on  the 
prophet,  and  read  the  future  in  the  signs 
of  poetical  life  present  in  all  this  verse. 
But  that  is  a function  which  we  have  al- 
ways rather  shrunk  from,  and  we  should 
not  be  willing  even  to  generalize  very 
boldly  now.  The  reader,  however,  can 
do  this  for  himself,  and  if  he  has  a mind 
for  prophecy,  he  can  expect  almost  any- 
thing he  likes  from  poets  who  have  each 
given  distinct  promise.  It  is  always  pos- 
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sible  that  we  are  on  the  point  of  encoun- 
tering a very  great  poet  like  those  of  the 
past;  but  if  none  such  is  on  the  way  to 
us,  it  is  certainly  charming  and  refresh- 
ing to  meet  these  young  and  earnest  and 
conscientious  artists,  so  finely  in  tune 
with  their  time  and  place.  Never  before 
has  there  been  closer  affinity  between  the 
poets  and  the  universal  life;  never  have 
its  local  expressions  been  more  lovingly 
and  faithfully  studied.  Perhaps  in  poet- 
ry, as  in  fiction,  we  are  to  have  a demo- 
cratic republic  of  letters,  instead  of  the 
old  oligarchy. 

The  growth  of  simplicity,  the  passion 
for  plainness,  the  impatience  of  symbols, 
and  the  desire  for  the  very  thing,  are  in- 
dications of  some  sucli  eventuality;  and 
when  we  have  work  like  that  of  the  Bel- 
gian, Maurice  Maeterlinck,  in  the  drama, 
we  may  almost  believe  that  the  hour  of  a 
new  art  has  struck.  We  group  him  with 
the  poets  because  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
two  little  plays  of  his  which  Mrs.  Mary 
Viole  has  given  us  in  very  unaffected 
English  transcend  the  form  of  prose,  and 
ally  themselves  in  effect  with  the  effect 
of  verse.  In  a kind  of  elemental  direct- 
ness, they  are  far  beyond  Ibsen,  while 
they  deal  with  no  social  or  individual 
problems,  but  touch  us  through  our  mere 
humanity,  not  to  say  mortality,  where 
we  are  not  citizens,  and  scarcely  men  or 
women,  but  only  Man.  One  of  the  pieces 
is  called  The  Intruder , and  expresses  the 
advent  of  death  in  the  circle  of  a fam- 
ily sitting  together  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  while  the  mother  lies  in  the  next 
room.  The  way  in  which  deatli  is  realized 
as  something  objectively  appreciable  to 
the  nerves,  is  tremendous ; but  hardly 
any  tiling  less  than  the  quotation  of  the 
whole  brief  drama  would  give  the  notion 
of  its  finely  graduated  climax. 

The  other  piece  is  perhaps  even  more 
horrific.  A company  of  blind  people  have 
been  led  from  their  asylum  to  a distant 
wood  near  the  wintry  sea,  by  an  old 
priest,  who  suddenly  dies  and  sits  silent 


and  cold  in  the  midst  of  their  helpless- 
ness. At  last  the  priest’s  dog  finds  them, 
and  now  they  think  that  they  are  safe, 
that  the  dog  will  lead  them  back  to  the 
asylum.  But  the  dog  will  not  leave  the 
body. 

XII. 

In  Middle  Harbor  and  other  Verse , 
chiefly  Australian , is  a book  whose  au- 
thor has  deeply  felt  the  quality  of  his  na- 
tive landscape  and  the  local  life,  and  has 
here  and  there  vividly  intimated  it  to  the 
reader.  It  is  a striking  effort,  and  worthy 
attention ; for  this  poet  of  far-off  scenes 
is  writing  from  his  full  sense  of  them,  and 
not  writing  merely  at  a public  strange  to 
them.  The  world  appreciably  widens  in 
the  light  his  poetry  casts;  here  is  some- 
thing that  has  a claim  upon  our  know- 
ledge and  sympathy  which  scarcely 
seemed  within  our  horizons  before. 

XIII. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder’s  Two  Worlds  and 
other  Poems  happens  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fortuitous  find  of  fairy -gold  which 
we  have  been  mining.  It  needs  no  stamp 
of  the  assayer  to  commend  it;  the  metal 
and  its  purity  are  known.  But  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  recognjze  value,  if  only  to 
show  that  one  knows  it,  and  we  wish  to 
praise  certain  pieces  in  the  volume  be- 
cause, for  the  moment  at  least,  they  have 
made  life  richer.  One  of  these  is  “A  Mid- 
summer Meditation”;  another, “Non  sine 
Dolore.”  “ The  Prisoner’s  Thought”  is  a 
singularly  powerful  poem,  with  sugges- 
tion in  it  that  will  not  soon  leave  the 
reader,  who  again  could  not  part  if  he 
W’ould  with  the  truth  of  “ Great  Nature  is 
an  Army  Gay.”  These  are  all  strictly  a 
poet’s  contribution  to  the  feeling,  the  un- 
restful hope,  and  far-striving  thought  of 
our  day.  JEsthetically  the  book, we  think, 
reaches  its  perfectest  expression  in  the 
peculiarly  beautiful  poem  called  “Moon- 
light,” where  the  sense  imparted  is  of  an 
image  plastically  shaped  of  the  moonlight 
itself. 


Jl'.iiutjili)  mirii  of  iCmifiit  incuts. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  13th  of  November. — 
Governors  were  elected  in  five  States,  Novem- 
ber 3d,  as  follows : In  Iowa,  Horace  Boies,  Democrat 
(re-elected);  in  Maryland,  Frank  Brown,  Democrat ; 
in  Massachusetts,  William  E.  Russel i,  Democrat  (re- 
elected) ; in  New  York,  Roswell  P.  Flower,  Democrat ; 
in  Ohio,  William  McKinley,  Jun.,  Republican. 


On  the  17th  of  September  Francis  Hendricks  was 
appointed  Collector  of  Customs  at  New  York,  to 
succeed  J.  S.  Fassett,  resigned. 

The  extra  session  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature, 
called  by  the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  convict  lease  system,  adjourned  on  the  21st 
of  September  without  taking  any  action. — On  the 
3 1 st  of  October  the  miners  of  Briceville  and  vicin- 
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ity,  forming  an  organized  body  of  nearly  1000  men, 
entered  the  convict  stockade  at  that  place,  and  set 
1G0  prisoners  free;  at  other  mining  camps  they  re- 
leased, within  the  next  two  days,  about  300  more. 
Liberal  rewards  were  promptly  offered  bv  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment, and  for  the  return  of  the  released  convicts. 

An  official  statement,  published  November  10th, 
showed  the  public  debt  of  Canada  to  be  $ 235,000,000 
— a considerable  increase  over  the  figures  of  last 
year. 

The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  was  appointed,  October  17th,  to 
succeed  the  late  William  Henry  Smith  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  British  cabinet. — On  the  23d 
of  October  William  L.  Jackson  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Balfour  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  death  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  on  the  7th 
of  October,  far  from  leading  to  the  union  of  the  two 
Irish  political  factions,  seemed  to  widen  the  breach 
between  them.  Great  bitterness  of  feeling  was  ex- 
hibited, and  several  riots  occurred.  At  an  election 
held  in  Cork  November  7th,  to  choose  Mr.  Parnell’s 
successor  in  Parliament,  the  opposition  or  McCar- 
thyite  candidate  received  a plurality  of  votes. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  French  Senate  agreed 
to  rescind  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
American  pork.  A similar  action  was  taken  by  the 
Italian  government  a few  days  earlier. 

During  the  first  week  in  September  festivities 
were  held  throughout  Chili  in  celebration  of  the 
restoration  of  peace.  The  provisional  government 
was  recognized  by  the  leading  European  powers. — 
On  the  19th  of  September  General  Balmaceda,  ex- 
President  of  the  republic,  who  since  the  triumph 
of  the  revolutionists  had  remained  in  concealment, 
committed  suicide  at  the  Argentine  Legation  in 
Santiago.  Elections  were  held  October  22d  for 
Presidential  electors  and  members  of  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  resulting  in  a complete 
victory  for  the  Liberals. — In  Valparaiso,  October 
16th,  a mob  of  Chilians  killed  two  of  the  crew  of 
the  United  States  cruiser  Baltimore , and  seriously 
injured  several  others.  Thirty-five  of  the  crew 
were  arrested  by  the  police  of  Valparaiso,  and  de- 
tained in  custody  without  due  cause  being  shown. 
The  United  States  government,  upon  ascertaining 
the  particulars,  courteously  demanded  an  explana- 
tion or  reparation  from  the  Chilian  junta.  An  un- 
favorable and  somewhat  defiant  reply  was  made  to 
this  demand,  but  assurances  were  given  that  the  af- 
fair was  being  investigated. — On  the  10th  of  No- 
vember the  revolutionary  junta  surrendered  its 
power  to  the  newly  elected  Congress,  and  the  cabi- 
net which  had  been  appointed  by  its  authority  re- 
signed. 

A revolt  against  the  government  was  attempted 
in  Paraguay  October  21st,  but  was  promptly  quelled, 
and  the  insurgents  driven  into  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, where  they  were  disarmed. 

Another  revolution  was  inaugurated  in  Brazil  on 
the  4th  of  November.  By  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent De  Fonseca  the  Congress  was  dissolved,  mar- 
tial law  was  declared,  and  a dictatorship  established, 
with  De  Fonseca  himself  as  dictator.  This  action 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  which  was  supported  by  the 
army  and  navy,  was  said  to  have  been  provoked  by 
the  efforts  of  the  monarchist  party  in  Congress  to 
overthrow  republican  institutions.  The  national 
capital  was  declared  to  be  in  a state  of  siege  for 
two  months,  a government  censorship  over  tele- 
graphic despatches  was  ordered,  and  it  was  an- 


nounced that  an  election  of  new  representatives  to 
Congress  would  be  held.  Much  dissatisfaction  ex- 
isted, especially  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul. 

Famine  prevailed  in  twenty-one  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia. Twenty  million  rubles  was  expended  by  the 
government  in  buying  seed-corn  for  the  peasants  in 
the  stricken  districts. 

Eleven  thousand  Mohammedan  pilgrims  to  Mec- 
ca, Arabia,  died  of  cholera  during  the  summer. 

DISASTERS. 

September'  16/A. — Accounts  were  received  of  ex- 
tensive floods  in  the  south  of  Spain.  In  the  prov- 
inces of  Toledo  and  Almeria  2000  persons  were 
drowned,  and  great  destitution  prevailed  throughout 
the  flooded  districts.  The  damage  done  to  property 
was  estimated  at  $4,000,000. — In  a gale  off  Labra- 
dor three  fishing  vessels  were  wrecked  and  thirteen 
persons  drowned. 

September  25/A. — Iu  a railroad  accident  near  Bur- 
gos, Spain,  fourteen  persons  were  killed  and  many 
others  injured. 

October  26/A. — In  a railroad  accident  near  Moi- 
ra ns, «F ranee,  fifteen  persons  were  killed  and  more 
than  fifty  others  injured. — The  British  bark  Chari- 
wood  collided  with  the  steamer  Boston  near  the  Ed- 
dystone  Rocks,  and  immediately  foundered.  Six- 
teen persons  were  drowned. 

October  29/A. — The  steamboat  Oliver  Bieme  was 
burned  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Milliken’s  Bend, 
and  twenty  lives  were  lost. 

October  30/A. — Particulars  were  received  of  a ter- 
rible earthquake  iu  the  island  of  Hondo,  Japan.  It 
was  estimated  that  7000  persons  were  killed  and 
nearly  30,000  houses  destroyed. 

November  8th. — By  an  explosion  of  gas  in  a mine 
at  Nantiooke,  Pennsylvania,  twelve  miners  were 
killed. 

November  11/A. — A cylone  in  the  Andaman  Isl- 
ands, in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  caused  the  loss  of  nearly 
150  lives.  Many  vessels  at  anchor  near  Calcutta 
were  wrecked. 

OBITUARY. 

Septembei * 25/A. — At  Saratoga,  New  York,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  D.  Burchard,  D.D.,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 
— In  New  York  city,  Henry  Kiddle,  ex  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools,  aged  seventy  years. 

September  27/A. — In  New  York  city,  Herman  Mel- 
ville, aged  seventy-three  years. 

September  30/A. — At  Brussels,  Belgium,  General 
George  Ernest  Jean  Marie  Boulanger,  French  ex- 
M mister  of  War,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

October  6/A. — In  London,  England,  William  Hen- 
ry Smith,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  the  Conservative  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  aged  sixty-six  years. — In  Stutt- 
gart, Germany,  King  Charles  of  Wurtemberg,  aged 
sixty  eight  years. 

October  1th. — In  Brighton,  England,  Charles  Stew- 
art Parnell,  the  Irish  leader,  aged  forty-five  years. 

October  17/A. — At  Newburvport,  Massachusetts, 
James  Parton,  author  and  journalist,  aged  seventy 
years. 

November  3 d. — In  Rome,  Italy,  Prince  Louis  Lu- 
cien  Bonaparte,  nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  aged  sev- 
entv-eight  years. 

November  6/A. — At  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  John 
Gregory  Smith,  ex-Governor  of  Vermont,  aged  sev- 
enty-three years. 
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Mr  wjtlv  aft  'heu.  He  theis&ro 

launched  tliis  -khaffc  of  ridicule,  and  got.  it  to 
p;w*  aauin  arwiv  of  wWIcmu  dud  of  it  of  a pop* 
al(tt*  ex}.ri3Wn^  rtinotc;Agtv; 

In  th^  first;  place, 'it  is  not  rmcv»»d  probu 
hly  mwer  ??&$ iv m\  kwh  when  Mas  were  >ti 
fteir  lowest.  We  dp uhl  its  Bn  u'serJ t Tuou^ui ty . 
It  ls-perhaps  oflfun tab  origin,  ant!  j*3) you  cl  iu 
Now  England.  it  is  false,  tvua  the  hen.  A crow- 
ing hen'  was  always  an  object  of  .interest  bd*d 
dUtincriou:  Tie  \\>i s ponded  obi:  to  visitors;  \ ho 
✓m\mg  wa#  proud  of  her  aeeomphdbncm?.,  nod 
lie  wua  natm  a I I v like! } to  xin^erve.  Mr  1 ife, 
if  dnr  caiifd  ^y.  iV  iiCrx  that  can 
day , erw  i*  u pUrfr  if  Tumid 

',M  jmrcnTtictfcdly  *akl  here  that  the  lien  who 
</m  e«;«>w  nod  on  mm?  lay  is  not  a good  example 
for  up nm.au.-  The  growing  lien  was.  of  more 
vrihu  the  Mlent  hen,  provided  site- crowed 
icbb  ri  e-creek  and  she  was  likely  tu  be  a 
iilvo  r i te,  j>  i Uf  n ot  at  a 1 1 til  c’oLne  to  sdrim  bml 
end  E^cepl,  indeed, where  the  proverb  tend- 
ed ro  Work  ‘d*  own  fidillrtiVnt.  And  the*  is 
ife  'regrettable  side  of  most  piov^rbs  of  an  ill 
o.dnrc,  that  they  do  help  to  work  the  evil 
they  predict.  iSotne  foolish  boy.  Who  had 
hmro  i n ! - proverb,  and  was  sent  oul  to  ?hc 
htuiir0op  in  to  Tay  for  the 

Thanksgiving,  tVuat*  thought  $ jysfiji- 
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•was  dhwumrnged  (the  wise  old  liens  laid  no 
egge  with  a i row  in  them,  accords  fig  to  the. 

' ! -k<u>v;a.  principle  )>f  heredity^  and  the 
mar.  who  had  in  his  youth  e net  ruinated  the 
Jeai  of  proei*e>s  ju  tuaip  went  yboiit  «i noting 
rlial  hd-, e . oiiplet  as  an  argument  against  the 
hLchw  of  woman, 

A>  a mattcY  ■ofXwU-fyhu,  the  eodplet:  tej#v 
true  about  woman  , whether  it.  ought  to  hr 
true  is  nn  ethic-ai  «p»e>ijoii  that  ivijl  not  be 


^ouTdered  here.  The  whistling, girl  does  not 
.eon) oi only  com e to  a bad  end.  Quite  nx  often 
$.h  GTiy  other  fei.fl  .die  1 earns  to  wVnVtie  a ejudltf 
song,  low  and  sweet  and  T’ntnmugr  to  tile 
young  voter  in  the  cradle:  £*h*‘  is  a girl  of 
spirit,  of  indcpeiifinnee  of  idoinuder,  of  (Iwh 
mid  flavor;  and  «k  to  Hps/vyhyfyyou  mn&t  Men 
smrie  sort  of  j>resehtabh-  lips  to  whislte  ; thin 
ones,  udjl  imf.  The  whistling  girl  doc*  not 
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life  by :flds  fiscal h pvnT^rb.  Kren  if  she 
walks  ihlt  lutiely  Vnnd  of  lib;,  she  has  this  :ui 
eup!  pee,  that  >*he  cun  vvitisrle  to  keep  her 
courage  up.  Hut  in  a huger  fu.mfee,  one  that, 
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time  tlmt  tlm  whiffling  girl  ennv^  to  a igul 
cndr  Wjfisf,ihig>  pays.  It  Ink*  bf/iu^lit  her 
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created  by  an  dl-naluonT  proverb  winch  never 
bad  root,  in  fact 
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A SAD  CASE. 

I’d  love  to  be  a poet  great 

Whose  songs  could  make  or  mar  a state, 

Whose  words  could  make  the  pulses  start, 
Whose  sentiment  could  stir  a heart; 

But  sad  for  me  my  cherished  hope 
Can  ne’er  be  realized;  no  trope 

Can  ever  make  a maid  admire, 

Can  ever  set  a world  afire, 

When  writ  by  one — ay,  there’s  the  rub — 
Whose  name,  like  mine,  is  Jabez  Stubb. 

A MODEL  OP  PATIENCE. 

An  American  gentleman  who  spent  some 
time  in  England  noticed  a man  fishing  at  a 
certain  spot  in  the  Thames  day  after  day 
with  no  apparent  success. 

One  day  he  asked  the  lone  fisherman  what 
luck  he  was  having. 

“I’ve  beeu  fishing  just  here  every  fine  day 
for  forty  years,”  replied  the  Englishman. 

“ Do  you  catch  many  fish  ?” 

“ Well,”  replied  the  angler,  “ one  day  in  the 
summer  of  1875  I had  a bite.” 

William  11.  Siviter. 


A QUESTION  OP  OWNERSHIP. 

Uncle  Epimenides,  called  Uncle  Ep,  in  the 
days  of  his  slavery  brought  out  a nice  point 
of  meum  ct  tuum. 

He  had  been  given  by  his  master  a new  hat, 
of  which  he  was  very  proud,  and  which  was 
only  worn  on  Suuday  or  other  state  occasions. 

He  was  met  by  his  master  on  one  occasion 
returning  from  church  through  a heavy  sum- 
mer shower,  the  rain  beating  on  his  bare  head, 
while  the  new  hat  was  tucked  carefully  under 
his  coat. 

“Why  don’t  you  put  on  your  hat,  Ep? 
Your  head  will  get  wet,”  said  his  master. 

“ Well,  you  see,  mars,”  answered  Ep,  “ the 
head’s  yours,  but  the  hat’s  mine , and  I’m  ’blege* 
to  take  care  of  it.” 

THE  EXCEPTION. 

“It  is  something  strange,”  said  a gentle- 
man one  day,  “ but  my  wife  and  I never  like 
the  same  thiug.  It  is  only  necessary  for  me 
to  express  a fondness  for  anything  for  her  to 
take  a dislike  to  it.” 

“ Not  always,  my  deur,”  she  replied.  “ I like 
you  very  well,  and  I know  you  think  a great 
deal  of  yourself.” 


Scene  I. — Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street . 
Madge  and  Daisy  walking  towards  Delmonico's . 
An  elderly  gentleman  approaching  from  opposite 
direction, 

Madge.  “ Why,  there’s  old  Stuart  Meauboy ! 
Wonder  if  he’s  going  to  Del’s?” 
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Daisy.  “ Don’t  know ; but,  any  way,  just 
see  me  get  a lunch  out  of  him.”  ( To  Mr.  Mean- 
boy.)  “ Oh,  how  do  you  do?  I am  so  delight- 
ed to  see  you  ?” 

Mr.  Meanboy  ( shaking  hands , and  dropping 
his  monocle ).  “Ah,  Miss  Daisy,  Miss  Sandy; 

charmed  to  meet  you.” 

[ All  stop  in  front  of  Del - 
monied*  8. 

Mr.  M.  “ Were  you  going 
to  lunch  here  ?” 

Madge.  “ We  did  think  of 
it,  but — er — ” 

Daisy.  “ Yes,  we  had 
thought  of  it,  but — er — ” 

Mr.  M.  “Ob,  do  come  iu 
with  me,  and  let  nie  show 
you  what  a good  lunch  I 
can  order  for  you.” 

Daisy  ( casting  a triumphant 
glance  at  Madge,  as  if  to  say , 

“ I told  you  so  ”).  “ We  hardly 
like  to — er — ” 

Mr.  M.  (interrupting).  “No 
trouble  at  all,  my  dear  young 
lady,  no  trouble  at  all,  I as- 
sure you.” 
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,Scr*Y  II  find  Dailey  tvUrmttrinp' \ than  fat 

■ jotfofo  ■$ n# ' «»<l  **«i  tlidtMycb 

*t  1 ■ ' V . ; 

Mr  M “ W a Her.  bfiii#  mo  tv  till l of  for?.; 

y?  t ji  X w (|l  ^coi  baY<? \b  rat— *bcm 1 1 j on  Tf 
li'./vi  ■ "luiffuaj ■ ->•  Lto»‘t  you  think 


;•*;;•  ! ;Tfw*u  houjUpu  au«l  cro  •• 

Trmv  tAea^n/h  >v  Xb<*t-  »*.  A aptemliil  W S ;X  vxJWL. ' ' ^ 

aftorwAritt*  fr  ' . X ' ■ ;•  ■• 

■ :Sf  14  Mainly  imiHr  rbooMo  imxt,n  I . ? 

; •'  • ■ i frith- a tyQHetttoii. :<lffp* Minting  : \ ' X 

)or  4/f  *$»****«  dM\.  *•  HlotU  it-  Iw  *'juu»j  and 

mmm&$  ' ; 

Mk  M.  ^ triiinnna'H  Xojlijfij?  moro  m»f»Wia-  ; ; ; | ,: 

h\£..  ■ Y»m  :«o;  ;i»*  i'jih-nvo,  Mi«*  MiUlj'ih”  ^ 

biin, mid  kink*  ,'D.osy  ~v :y  * L'^gr"'  r 

tkf  fubitt.  fvnt.'H’i  (fir  foVfr  ^ ^flfetaa.4  , , '// 

T»MS>;,  •*  5t  Is  your  tiiro.  Mr,  |v  Jf 

Mk  M.  ; * Ifow  kiroL  di  pm  to  f*ly  my  k 

il'ti&W Mt*  ! i ;iC  really.  Miss  IhiiS^  j V^i  »ii)Si.t 

yvuh^oifl''  ” * ••'  '-,.  rv;’  ^ ^ , :v/  • - _( 

Daisy  (*o  ttaffg*;).  *lU  lU£t*'(iuyVtM$  dfe  gK  anywt^/ ■ 1/m  at ^ 1 § J> a\)  U« v e 

y'm»  tomht  iik^r‘  tQJr;«*v  \mi  w'v,**  i.  it,\  v-**'  :*i« 

Maogig  ’-y**.  I in  fist  mm**  nponAfr  Mr  >!•  InnkU  ^vitim*  IVUaw  lit  t'b«v.  UjbjH  i no  n?«;inc;}{..’r' 
'ten  < X ^bi.M’il*!  tV«*l  -«\i  hud l?  tl  '[  5fr.  M. 

bi-  >ohX  trfAihl  ijtnnthfi  ‘ U-nN  nuH*)>  tnmiry  imvo 

Mn.  >1  »<?f-  os  mab4  ti  a itrmic  <k  tW'  ytmT  *‘* 

:unl  ^:vh«\v  anO  lihisb  ap  ^ith  icea  aatl  (diminny  eQHwtk  nf  .Hnr  pu¥ &&;*$)  )hf~ 

fabh^apnorintf*!  iirait  &piotn? 

i'\\r>Gi\u  *>  <tri  Htttxoa).  u Oli,  Mr,  ^eanbtiy,  iiolfav  ft tu  ^ovooi.\  cents.  Uow  mi:rk  lutve 
yhii  Ri’v  r houuhT  tVi  1 !'*  yhn  ff 

[Mu.  XX  - ;/»*/■•  •*<*»!,  and  Htujgwh rhunv  \/\i-y  u Omyilhijar  u;nl  Minevy." 

• & .* | 7 yUf;  p-w )} toux!??  ftl f t m o;  // , <J /»«/  ^>a- 

fiW'iic  ndrfipt  t* ft  ijiv  eort'  ti  f ihi ii>  iu nch,  ^X t 
t/ifr  r*d-r>f:j&4'  mmi'&.thty  !/(tp$  jlifit&l'tj  <it 
vV^fY/r-’/Af  Mil-  U i Ml  dfilfar*  *ind 
; AV^  -p'fiM:  Tfibfcdu- — tea  > >; 

M ftyMcYicitAB 


W‘  - n^Yer  iUouj»l»t 


Go  gle 
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L’IT>£K  napoliknne. 

Shr  (intrf/fctual).  %t  What,  do  you  consider  the  one  chief  idea  that  Napoleon  represents  to  day  in 

Europe1 

Hu  vwacU/:<tf\  ‘’Twenty  francs/' 


A G BOOK  A PlI  f C A E QUESTION.  “Landscape  in  Sepia!”  shouted  the  scribe, 

A great  dead  has  heeu  said  find  written  addressing  the  sporting  editor,  who  was  bus- 
about  the  woes  which  the  compositor  in  diets  iiv  engaged  in  describing  a spirited  set-to 
Upon  bis  helpless  vie  thus,  and,  speaking  from  between  two  favotite  light  weights.  u Where 
experience,  1 know  that  they  are  many  and  the  deuce  is  SepiivT* 

varied bin  yet  “ the  gifted  author”  has  ocea-  ’*l>oif  t know,-’  answered  t lie  sporting  editor, 
sionally  to  put  up  with  a good  deal  of  annoy-  thoughtfully.  " Never  heard  of  the  place, 
auco  from  higher  powers  than  the  poor  “comp,”  Sepia  can’t  be  in  the  United  States,  or  I must 
as  the  following  experience  of  an  intimate  have  heard  of  it,  surely.  It  ruust  be  in  Syria 
friend  of  mine  will  prove  : somewhere.  5 

He  was  the  ait  critic,  and  he  had  just  sent  “1  doirt  bel  ie v'e  the  place  exists  at  all/’ 
out;  an  unusually  brilliant  account  of  a recent  snapped  the  puzzled  genius  of  the  desk.  "I 
exhibit  ion  of  paint  ings  to  the  desk  editor,  who,  think—” 

not  ha  ving  made  much  of  a study  of  art.  was  A heavy  fall  in  the  adjoining  room  broke 
naturally  unfamiliar  with  the  language  of  the  off*  the  conversation  here,  anti  a hurried  inves- 
studio,  but.  was  preparing  to  wrestle  with  his  ligation  revealed  the  art  critic  in  strong  con* 
difficult  task,  He  was  new  at  the  work,  and  it  vulaions  cm  the  lloor.  He  had  heard  the  entire 
was  beset  with  pitfalls.  Heading  t lie  list  was  conversation,  and  eras  conveyed  to  his  lodg- 
this  enigmatical  sentence:  41 A Landscape  in  ing-plnee  in  an  ambulance. 

Sepia.”  Gr.orpftST  CfmuiEUT  Stuanqb. 


^r&hfrcm' 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

BY  I/^nTiE'NClK  Hnt  TON. 


r!  has  bpon  satiV  tliii^  the  K&wfy  OTri dRp^Vrij  tb-  'HViL'f  a*f.e  of  (be 

netirly  At  it  left  • ttpera-gber  » id?  the  pre^wt  4 hen  fa  the  imw  fash- 

the  bamla  of  it*  original  invent^ra.  No  mm,  totftilde,  purely  German  music  of  tho  future, 
••van  in  .these  flays  of  Htorary  kouu<dtfHTnt  will  Anti  tho  man  who  goes.  ltr.Tb<m.  days*  to  the 
be  rash  enfmj^ytoas^rt  rjibat  Efta  ithpreved  New .*M*? ta>);eh o Op^rH^bu^v  <hH  of  reelect 
upon  the  *■' gpecta-tor^.  dr  that  tte  author  of.  Uj  the  h^Hitob^^Uf  iin^ijuu?  at  » »in*U  portion 
*' Pnrn?  whl  I”  is  a better  workman  than  waa  of  the  etui*  vateit-  cotumuiiiiy  lu  wiiwh  he  i?vesr 
tiio  ereatoref'GTtier  $;upemumb*t«>d  Man.”  Bat  smdwfe  $*1*  many  nets 

tbHt  Mr.  ijortia  him  'dropped  graeefaUj,  and  of  ^rn^dl^^  tSkteerh  fi  a *iate  of 

proi^ri?,  fku*t  by  direct  d^s^asd,  into  the  easy-  nprvfcbitf  Au&uTy  tu-  dGurvyG  ifpujiaible,  what 
ch«hr  b^vpmrkhevL  by  &te»de  and  Addiaou  to  It  Is  *1)  aho.it, ,■«!«■** hamiy  b«*' spooled  u»  \rAto 
Chariot  Lamb,  nil  students  Pi  the  liters  re  of  HirinteUigeM  itv an  impartial  review  of  a vul 
tli!6*  pightceiith  aad  the  tt'mekoonfb  e^hfcurffts  .'. Betakes 
must  admit  Mr.  Curtis  took  possession  of  up  the  book  with  a duo  sense  of  big  own  on- 
that  rhinruis  sped  mop  of  ’ w^&tyes*.  AtvA  with  a profound  sense  of  Wa 

in  te&3,  He  had  it  scraped  and  pcdfch&t — by  own  i guru  a hoc.  ffe  read*  that the  haniionififs 
hand  *,  ho  bud  it  ronpboletefed  in  tbo  original  are  still  triads,  hut  that  tonality,  with  its  hen* 
dowered  damask,  ami  he.  fme  filled  it  teem  of  resithKne^y  has  been  sacrificed/  ami  In* 

o^n  gre-af  credit  And  to  the  public  '*»:>>tlt.  HU(I  U ilirced  to  believe  that  suck  iff  the  v.ase.  Iffi 
enjoyment  all  these  years.  As  **  Th*  &pc<K  ift toM  that  u a drorre-hrte* .tvtujer  oboe  m<*2 
tatoG  v«’b»*it  robVcted  in  volumes  bdesjfo^  ouo  ody  in  f>-8  time  would  not  suggest at pastoral,” 
of  the  'first  book*  by  which  berth  *»$*»»  ip*  and  be  is  willing  icr'rxmi^m  that  to  him  it  has 
UiaWl  in  tfce  elegancies  of  ‘kBowWfge, •'  •?<>•  vnfr  no <*r  aog^sfpd  $ny  thing  nt  all • He  ieare* 
Mr  Curtins  selectious  , From  thr  £Mp:&kat*^--r  \/Tbi*f  ;**  ft Tmimmued  iovenjioh0  of  a certain 
iUhs  dLsignattsl  upon  ito  • Agufe  41  t^  wldeb  an  Added  'ehd.irac'^/ia  :girefa.:  ■ 

of  the  best,  iKioks  for  the  jieriuauent  benefit  of  by  the  jubilant  aeeont  of  thirty -^oco ml  notes, ^ 
both  sifie^  AtimAdy.;'i^iA^Av;A>>^  moittb  to  i.^.  in  Horno  wtiy,  ^ significant  of  the  1 overs’ 
tnnntfi,  through  the  pag»^  of  JlARrEli’s  "Maoa-  joyfiil  defihrice  of  deal!)/  arid  ho  wonders  why 
ziS>:.,  m the  elegancies  of  kuowletlge  it  con-  be  did  nut  realise  that  fact  at  the  time.  He  is 
t id nf,  assured  that  ‘* in  the  music  of  this  act  [the 

In  this  charmiifg  littl^  work,  prinied  uni-  third  act  nf  ^'  Tristan  and  Isolde Tt],  if  any  - 
-jformly  with  Mr,  Wari|¥?r%  uxtra*Tt«  from  tlwt  where  in  the  croalieos  of  Wagner,  wo  are  lift- 
i ‘rawer,  and  with  Mr.  Howells’*  notes  from  the  cd  Above  tlio , nccrMyiiy  nf  ^eluog ^ significance. 
Study,  Mr.  C nil. is  dismmrserf,  in-  the  true  Addi-  Ev»v?.  Hie  caw  Apeaic  the  larig:uag« 

wuiian - Elian  vo/u,  upon  topics  so  widely  v&*  of  thi.^  not.  There  b. -hot  one  measure  in  it 
nod  as  * Emerson  Le-eturingT  u Shops  and  which  . d «>«;■>  ioit  t**!i  its  ^tory  in  ».'  manner  _ 
Shopping  ^ xVE(ln  art]  Everet  t iu  1S62/' u At  the  wh ivdt  y?D ^ words  U»  shamr  i f1  and,  naL 
Opera  in  and  il The  Diuqer  in  Arcadia,”  u rnliyv  be  hosil ates  f o p>Vt  h is  own  wi>rda  to 

And  the  Essay  as  it  he  re  counts  frombis  hantla  sha?ao  I n ||  upon  fh*  subjeeL  All  nf 

has  certainly  lost  luAbing,  since  ;ir/was  patent^ • Mim  tn  btm  is  a*  mearduglesft  as  ia  the  u the- 
fidVifi  .H^..prtsWf t *•  AH.d  martih  ^xpreasmn 'Vof  Wagner  hiai^lf.  Bat  If 

the  l>ufore  fbe  h6  uuderatimds  the  ahtbcitr  f*v*ja5ak  diere&peet- 

king*  of  the  Hmise  /d  Himovpf  mute  to  the  fully; of  the  piano  forte  lu  the  paragraph  bmt 

British  throne,  . '.V  * * footed,  be  liegs  ^tare  that  he  is  in  ^iitirtt 

^ Hympathy  with  the  autbor»  u\  that  respect  nt 

TifK  opera  ■which:  ML  to  at  ku«t  \ 

the  Old  Academy  of  Mi^io  eight- amL twenty  What  Mr,  KrehUVel  hu*  to  suy  eoncetping 
yeam  ago,  whew,  a«  lie  de^rribeS  if.  Faust,  » Wagurr  the  jrmmcinfi,  however.,  will  bo  amcU 
mild,  im*  fife  live,  gentleman,  fiuig  .’hi*  ditties  invn:  lucid  to  the  ordinary  lay  readers  than 
and  {OL^imiate  leust*  in  Italian,  while  the  poor  bl»  renmrfeis  aimut  Woguer  s nmsic.  Iti  the 
(rretvlicu  v >w  ‘d  and  reminded  in  the  B-emian  opening  diupter  he  shc.tv v,  in  a perfectly  i<m- 
tm>guc/’  m,  strangidy  eVdiugb,  and  d^jVit^  its  partial  and  tutelUgildc.’  matmrr,.  tlm  real  pewre 

1 Ft**n  tho  Ckai*\  by  OKorm.V  WixivrA*  fxra-  1 S/ndiu  if*  th4  )Y»</b friar*  Otqwi  j>j  K 

Tt?  With  Ponfait  pp  rt , *2X1  ifimo,  Cloth,  Orna-  Ka«scr»iRL.  pp  li  1^  IS^t  $yi*x Ootfi‘T  $l  25.  New 

f 2 00.  New  York  : |f arper  And  Brothers.  Yotk  * Banmr  and. Bothers 
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tion  his  subject  holds  in  the  great  world  of  art ; 
and  he  gives  his  readers  a clear  and  just  idea 
of  the  significance  of  the  achievements  which 
have  kept  this  world  of  art  in  a turmoil  for  two 
generations.  Waguer  is  known  as  au  agitator 
and  a reformer,  but  it  is  not  known  as  univer- 
sally as  it  ought  to  be  known  that  the  object 
for  which  he  labored  as  a controversialist  and 
as  a composer  was  a reform  of  the  opera,  not  a 
reform  of  music  in  general.  He  is  therefore 
considered  in  the  present  volume  uot  only  as 
a gifted  musician,  and  as  a rare  musical  genius, 
but  as  the  virtual  Regenerator  of  the  Lyric 
Drama.  The  author  poiuts  out  the  funda- 
mental features  of  Wagners  system,  the  im- 
pulses which  led  him  out  of  the  beaten  paths 
of  all  the  other  composers  of  opera ; and  he 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  be  “ is  as  distinctive- 
ly a German  dramatist  as  Aeschylus  was  a 
Greek  or  Shakspere  an  English.  In  his  poe- 
try, in  his  music,  in  the  moral  and  physical 
character  of  his  dramatic  personages — in  brief, 
in  the  matter  and  the  sceues  of  his  dramas — 
the  world  must  recoguize  the  Teuton.  As 
their  spirit  roots  in  the  German  heart,  so  their 
form  roots  in  the  German  language.”  All  stu- 
dents of  the  history  of  the  drama  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  history  of  Waguer  as  a dram- 
atist pure  and  simple ; and  all  lovers  of  music 
will  fiud  much  to  attract  them  in  this  accouut 
of  Wagner’s  performances  as  a creator  and  an 
exponent  of  the  art  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
Mr.  Krehbiel  treats  of  “ The  Wagnerian  Drama: 
its  Prototypes  aud  Elements  aud  long  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  a careful  analysis  of  “ Tris- 
tan und  Isolde,”  of  “Die  Meistersinger  von 
Niirnberg,”  of  “ Der  Ring  des  Nibeluugen and 
of  “Parsifal.” 

“ The  Wagnerian  Drama,”  although  not  in- 
tended to  be  what  is  called  “ a popular  book,” 
will  unquestionably  meet  with  a ready  sale.  It 
will  appeal  to  three  classes  of  musical  read- 
ers: first,  to  those  few — very  few — who  under- 
stand aud  appreciate  Wagner;  second,  to  the 
many  who  think  they  appreciate  and  under- 
stand Wagner ; and  third,  to  the  very  many 
who  pretend  that  they  understand  Wagner, 
but  who  neither  understand  nor  appreciate 
him.  Aud  each  class  will  learn  something 
from  it ; and  will  beuefit  by  what  is  learned. 


Elsa,9  by  Mr.  E.  McQueen  Gray,  a writer 
hitherto  little  known  in  this  couutry,  is  a 
musical  novel,  polyglot  in  character,  in  which 
very  little  is  said  about  the  music  of  Waguer, 
although  a mysterious,  unnamed  personage, 
known  only  as  the  Maestro,  and  who  is  per- 
haps intended  for  Wagner  himself,  plays  a very 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  plot. 
The  heroiue  is  “ a girl  with  a voice,”  born  in 
Austria  of  a German  father  and  an  Italian 
mother,  aud  spending  much  of  her  life  in  the 
study  of  music  under  Venetian  teachers.  Like 

* Elsa.  A Novel.  By  E.  McQueen  Gray.  8vo. 
Paper,  60  cents.  [Harjrer's  Franklin  Square  Library.] 
New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


Mr.  Krehbiel,  she  loves  the  songs  of  her  Father- 
land;  but,  unlike  Mr.  Krehbiel,  she  prefers  the 
Volkslieder  to  the  classical  conceptions  of  eth- 
ical ideas  which  bear  the  name  of  the  mod- 
ern regenerator  of  the  Lyric  Drama ; and  like 
the  Essay,  she  is  very  nearly  perfect — almost 
too  perfect — when  we  first  make  her  acquaint- 
ance. The  story  is  dramatic,  well  written,  and 
thoughtful.  It  displays  a keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  au  unusual  perception  and  expression  of 
local  color,  particularly  in  the  pictures  of 
Venice  aud  of  Munich ; and  while  there  is,  per- 
haps, a predominance  of  dialogue  which  con- 
tains too  many  untranslated  German  aud  Ital- 
ian phrases  to  make  it  altogether  enjoyable  to 
the  geueral  reader,  familiar  only  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than 
the  average  of  the  works  of  its  kind.  Its 
author,  judging  him  from  his  fondness  for  fisti- 
cuffs, is  a subjectof  her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  a 
graduate  of  an  English  public  school,  but  he 
is,  for  all  that,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
Munich  style  of  paiutiug,  aud  of  the  musical 
performances  of  the  German  composers. 


It  is  not  often  that  a man  prominent  in  any 
walk  of  life  renders  such  unqualified  homage 
to  a contemporary  member  of  his  own  profes- 
sion as  was  paid  in  the  English  “United  Service 
Magazine  ” some  months  ago  by  Lord  Wolseley 
to  Count  von  Mol  Ike.  The  German  General, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  British  Gen- 
eral, directed  aud  ordered  events  in  a way  aud 
degree  that  has  not  fallen  to  any  man’s  lot 
since  Bonaparte  embarked  upou  the  Bellero- 
phon.  He  began  life  with  two  great  advan- 
tages: he  had  au  aucieut  lineage,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  is  at  once  a spur  and  a curb- 
chain  to  the  righteously  ambitious  man,  and 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  brought  up  in  that 
poverty  which  Bonaparte  declared  to  be  the 
best  school  for  a soldier.  Lord  Wolseley  calls 
attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  Von  Moltke 
saw  but  one  battle  until  he  was  sixty-four 
years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  then  on  the  los- 
ing side ; but  that  he  knew  all  that  books  and 
observation  could  teach  him,  and  that  his 
mind  was  filled  with  deductions  drawn  from 
his  long  and  careful  study,  as  well  as  with 
elaborately  thought-out  and  busiuesslike  plaus 
for  the  application  of  what  he  had  learned  to 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  period  in  w’hich 
he  lived. 

As  Lord  Wolseley,  in  the  article  iu  question, 
takes  leave  of  his  subject  in  1864,  all  this  was 
written,  no  doubt,  before  the  appearance  of 
Von  Moltke’s  great  work  entitled  The  Franco - 
German  War  of  1870-7 1,4  just  published  iu  Ber- 
lin, and  translated  for  American  and  Euglish 
readers  by  Mrs.  Clara  Bell  and  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Fischer.  In  later  papers  be  has  given  his  views 
upon  the  great  Ficld-Marshars  expression  of 

4 The  Franco- German  War  of  1870-71.  By  Field-Mar- 
shal Count  IIki-mutu  v<»n  Moltke.  Translated  by 
Clara  Bell  and  Henry  W.  Fischer,  pp.  xlv.,  432 
With  a Map  and  Portrait.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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his  own  private  opinion  of  the  momentons 
campaign  which  made  the  King  of  Prussia 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  sent  the  Emperor  of 
Frauce  into  ignominious  exile. 

Von  Moltke  was  eighty-six  years  of  age  when 
he  sat  down  to  write  his  history,  and  according 
to  his  nephew,  as  shown  in  the  Preface,  he  com- 
pleted it,  working  three  hours  a day,  in  less 
than  a twelvemonth.  The  book  opens  with  a 
description  of  the  preparations  for  the  struggle, 
and  it  closes  with  an  account  of  the  Armistice, 

' and  the  Retnrn  March  of  the  triumphant  German 
Army.  It  is  written  throughout  in  the  most 
generous  spirit  towards  a defeated  enemy,  and 
with  a directness  aud  clearness  of  style,  evident 
even  in  the  translation,  which  will  give  it  rank 
as  a classic  in  the  literature  of  war. 


Lord  Wolseley,  in  the  article  quoted  above, 
calls  Von  Moltke  “ a God-fearing  man,  full  of 
real  piety  and  sincere  faith  in  his  Maker.”  In 
the  Life  and  Letters  of  General  Thomas  J.  Jack- 
son*  we  are  shown  a man  so  full  of  what  he 
himself  believed  to  be  real  piety  that  he  never 
travelled  on  Sunday ; never  took  his  mail  from 
the  post-office  or  read  his  letters  on  Sunday; 
and  never  permitted  a letter  of  his  own  writ- 
ing to  travel  on  that  day,  always  calculating 
before  posting  it,  no  matter  how  important  it 
might  be,  the  time  it  required  to  reach  its  des- 
tination. This  is  a sincere  piety  which  neither 
Von  Moltke  nor  his  British  eulogist  would  have 
understood ; bnt  it  seems  to  have  been  in  en- 
tire keeping  with  the  whole  character  of  the 
man  who  possessed  it;  aud  even  those  who  re- 
gard him  as  a religious  fanatic  cannot  help  re- 
specting his  fanaticism. 

“ Stonewall  ” Jackson  came  of  a good,  sturdy, 
honest,  hard  - hitting,  and  what  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  would  term  a God  - fearing  stock.  The 
first  of  the  race  in  this  country,  an  English 
immigrant  of  Scottish-Irish  descent,  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  Revolution,  and  he  married  an  Eng- 
lish girl,  six  feet  in  height,  who  is  credited  by 
her  descendants  with  having  thrown  a silver 
tankard  at  the  head  of  a cruel  step-father,  and 
with  having  died  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  a 
hundred  and  five  years.  The  Jacksons  have 
been  fighters  for  many  generations.  The  Hero 
of  New  Orleans,  in  1812,  was  a pugnacious 
member  of  the  family ; and  the  family  name  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  array  list  of  every  war  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  “Stonewall” 
Jackson  fought  his  way  as  a child  agaiust  the 
heavy  odds  of  orphanage  and  poverty.  He 
fought  his  way  into  West  Point,  and  he  fought 
his  way  through  it  with  honor.  He  fought  his 
way  into  Cherubusco  and  Chapul tepee  uuder 
Captain  Magruder,  and  he  was  praised  for  his 
fighting  qualities  in  Mexico  in  the  official  re- 
ports of  Generals  Scott,  Pillow,  and  Worth.  How 

* Life  and  Lett  ere  of  General  Thomas  J.  Jackson  {Stone- 
wall Jackson).  By  his  Wife,  Mart  Anna  Jackson. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D  pp. 
xviil.,479.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


he  fought,  and  why  he  fought,  in  the  sectional 
strife  of  a quarter  of  a century  ago  is  a story 
too  familiar  to  require  repetition  here.  Mrs. 
Jackson,  in  the  Memoir  now  under  review,  has 
told  it  in  a loving,  sympathetic  way,  worthy  of 
all  praise.  She  has  not  the  pen  of  a ready  or 
of  a practised  writer,  she  has  not  attempted  to 
make  it  a perfect  work  from  a literary  stand- 
point, but  it  is  a noble  example  of  what  a good 
wife  and  a good  womau  can  do  for  the  glory 
aud  reputation  of  a good  husband  and  a good 
man. 

If,  as  Professor  Hnxley  says,  “ Genius  means 
innate  capacity  of  any  kind  above  the  average 
mental  level,”  then  was  General  Thomas  Jona- 
than Jackson,  better  known  as  “ Stonewall  ” 
Jackson,  nnquestionably  a Genius.  He  was, 
as  Professor  Huxley  would  have  added,  study- 
ing him  from  a biological  point  of  view,  “ a 
product  of  that  variability  which  is  the  postu- 
late of  selection,  both  natural  and  artificial.” 
Combined  with  a strong  nature  he  had  the 
advantage  of  the  best  of  traiuing  and  of  the 
widest  of  experiences;  and  the  result  was  a 
great  man,  a great  soldier,  and  a Christian 
gentleman  ; in  short,  iu  his  way,  a Genius. 

The  wonderful  affection  in  which  Jackson 
was  held  by  the  men  under  his  command  is 
shown  by  Mrs.  Jackson  in  the  present  book. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  but  seven  years 
of  age,  and  although  in  later  life  he  discovered 
her  resting-place  in  the  little  country  bnry- 
ing-ground  of  Anstead,  West  Virginia,  circum- 
stances prevented  bis  marking  it  in  a suitable 
way.  Many  years  after  his  own  death,  how- 
ever, a tall  marble  slab  was  placed  over  her 
grave,  her  name  and  dates  of  her  birth  and 
death  were  engraved  upon  it,  and  a simple 
and  most  touching  inscription  explains  that  it 
is  “A  Tribute  to  the  Mother  of  Stonewall 
Jacksou,  by  one  of  his  Old  Brigade.”  Was 
ever  the  memory  of  man  honored  more  deli- 
cately than  this  ? 

Still  another  eminent  Christian  soldier  of 
our  own  generation  figures  in  Mr.  Grant  Al- 
len’s latest,  novel.  The  scenes  of  Dumarestfs 
Daughter*  are  laid  partly  in  an  English  sea- 
side watering-place,  and  partly  at  Khartonm 
when  the  heroic  Chinese  Gordon,  who  never 
broke  the  Sabbath,  except  by  fighting  on  that 
day,  came  to  his  untimely  and  unnecessary 
death  there.  The  story,  perhaps,  is  not  so  en- 
tertaining as  is  the  same  author’s  u The  Great 
Taboo,”  noticed  in  these  columns  a few  months 
ago;  hut  it  will  repay  reading  for  all  that. 
It  is  bright  and  agreeable,  it  has  a well- 
conceived  and  a well-developed  plot,  and  at 
least  one  well-drawn  and  original  character — 
Dumaresq  himself,  who  is  made  more  inter- 
esting than  is  Dumaresq’s  Daughter.  He  is 
a big-headed,  and  sometimes  a wrong-headed, 
metaphysical  philosopher,  who  suggests,  in  a 

• Dumaresq'e  Daughter.  A Novel.  By  Grant  Allen. 
8vn,  Paper,  60  cents.  [ Ffat'per's  Franklin  Square  Libra- 
ry ] New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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way,  Mr.  Black’s  Old  Bethune,  although  he  is  by 
do  means  based  upou  the  magnificent  charla- 
tan of  “ Craig  Royston.”  Mr.  Allen  has  evident- 
ly spent  much  thought  and  affection  upou  this 
creation.  The  hero,  on  the  other  baud,  is  a com- 
monplace quixotic  young  landscape-painter, 
rich  from  the  steady  sale  of  an  American  patent 
liver  pill,  and  anxions  to  conceal  his  wealth, 
and  the  cause  of  it,  that  he  may  be  loved  for 
himself  and  not  for  his  money.  The  least  nat- 
ural persons  in  the  book, as  is  natural  in  a Brit- 
ish novel,  are  the  American  family  of  refine- 
ment,who  habitually  say  “ I reckon,”  “ I guess,” 
“right  smart,”  “go  it  blind,”  “struck  it  rich,” 
“I  want  to  know,”  and  who  invariably  pro- 
nounce their  native  land  as  if  it  were  spell- 
ed “Amurrica”;  but  they  are  kind  to  Duma- 
resq’s  Daughter  when  she  is  in  trouble,  and 
they  are  instrumental  in  bringing  her  sight 
back  to  her  after  she  has  gone  blind,  and  in 
bringing  her  lover  back  to  her  after  he  has 
been  twice  killed ; and  on  that  account  all  their 
sins  of  speech  and  manners  must  be  forgiven 
them. 


When  Mr.  Theodore  Child  is  not  devoting 
himself  to  the  critical  consideration  of  the 
works  of  Barye  and  of  the  modern  impression- 
ists, he  is  giving  his  attention  to  the  equally 
important  subject  of  Delicate  Feasting.  The 
moment  he  returns  from  a visit  to  the  Tsar 
and  his  People  he  sets  out  to  depict  the  politi- 
cal, the  industrial,  aud  the  educational  condi- 
tions of  The  Spanish- American  Republics ,7  such 
being  the  title  of  his  latest  work,  which  is  the 
result  of  seven  months  of  observant  travel  in 
the  lower  half  of  our  own  Continent,  and  in 
the  more  accessible  parts  of  Chili,  Peru,  Para- 
guay, Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Common- 
wealth. It  touches  upon  their  literature, 
when  they  have  any,  upon  their  music,  what 
there  is  of  it,  and  upon  their  soldiers,  such  as 
they  are ; it  treats  of  their  art,  of  their  feast- 
ing, and  particularly  of  their  peoples,  of  all 
grades  and  conditions.  As  Mr.  Child  remarks 
in  his  Preface,  he  neither  sought  nor  encoun- 
tered adventure.  His  object  was  not  to  ex- 
plore unknown  territory,  but  rather  to  exam- 
ine the  actual  state  of  the  town  and  country 
population  of  South  America  at  the  present 
time;  to  observe  closely  the  social  aud  com- 
mercial life  of  the  South  Americans;  to  give 
an  account  of  their  various  special  industries ; 
to  describe  the  real  aspects  of  the  different 
countries  in  question  ; to  note  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  inhabitants ; in  short,  to 
make  a contemporaneous  report  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  civilization  which  exists  to-day 
below  the  Equator.  All  of  this  Mr.  Child  has 
done  in  a richly  illustrated  book,  and  in  his 
usual  careful  and  entertaining  way. 

7 The  Spanish  - American  Re  publics . By  Thbodorb 
Child.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  T.  db  Tbulstrup, 
Frbdbiuc  Remington.  William  Hamilton  Gibson, 
W.  A.  Rogers.  and  other  Eminent  Artists,  pp.  456. 
Large  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  60.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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While  Mr.  Child  is  giving  us  glimpses  of  al- 
most everything  to  be  fouud  in  South  America, 
Professor  Andrew  Wilson  is  giving  us  Glimpees 
of  Nature*  as  he  finds  it  not  only  in  South 
America,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  known  world, 
from  sea-acorns  aud  sea-urchins  to  coal  at  Do- 
ver aud  the  spleen  of  man.  Professor  Wilson 
has  been  a lecturer  upon  zoology  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  School,  and  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Medicine  in  tbe  University  of  Glas- 
gow. He  knows,  therefore,  of  what  he  writes, 
and  his  dispersed  meditatious  are  informal  and 
desultory,  but  very  entertaining.  From  a se- 
ries of  papers  called  “ Science  Jottings,”  con- 
tributed to  one  of  the  English  periodicals,  he 
has  selected,  seemingly  at  random,  the  forty  or 
fifty  essays  of  this  book.  They  are  intended, 
as  he  explains,  to  make  science  clear  to  the 
uuscientific,  and  are  meant  to  be  suggestive 
rather  than  informatory.  As  such  they  will 
no  doubt  serve  to  whet  the  appetite  of  his 
American  readers  for  more  solid  and  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and 
of  the  living  creatures  who  iuhabit  it,  includ- 
ing ourselves ; and  the  American  reader  who 
thinks  that  his  blood  is  red  will  receive  with 
a good  deal  of  iuterest  tbe  suggestion  that  his 
blood,  like  the  blood  of  tbe  lobster  and  the 
oyBter,  is  as  colorless  as  water,  aud  will  find 
himself  desirous  to  extend  his  knowledge  con- 
cerning that  particular  species  of  worm  whose 
blood  is  green.  The  microscope  is  always  a 
fascinating  subject,  and  Professor  Wilsou’s  es- 
say upon  “ Some  Microscopic  Friends  ” is  not 
the  least  absorbing  in  his  book,  lu  it  we  are 
told  why  our  blood  is  not  red  but  only  seems 
so,  that  what  we  see  with  the  unassisted  sight 
is  due  to  the  enormous  nnmber  of  red  particles 
which  float  in  our  blood,  while  what  we  see 
through  the  glasses,  magnifying  mauy  times, 
is  merely  the  clear  liquid  upon  which  these 
particles  float.  From  these  red  corpuscles, 
which  are  the  gas-carriers  of  the  blood,  going 
forth  from  the  lungs  laden  with  the  oxygen  we 
have  breathed  in,  coming  back  to  tbe  lungs 
charged  with  the  carbonic- acid  gas  we  are  to 
breathe  out,  he  turns  to  the  white  corpuscles  of 
our  blood,  which  have  a far  more  curious  and 
eventful  history,  and  are  the  millious  of  little 
living  bodies  which  tbe  blood  in  our  own  big 
living  bodies  possesses. 

The  term  Essay  is  applied  intentionally  t-o 
Professor  Wilsou’s  work  in  this  volume.  It 
has  all  of  the  essay istic  qualities  as  they  are 
defined  by  the  lexicographers  and  as  they  are 
defined  by  the  experts,  since  Bacon  wrote,  more 
than  half  a century  before  Steole  aud  Addison 
were  born,  that  “ the  word  [Essay]  is  late ; bnt 
the  thing  is  ancient ; for  Seneca’s  Epistles  to 
Lucilius,  if  you  mark  them  well,  are  but  Essays ; 
that  is,  dispersed  meditations  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  Epistles.” 

• Glimpses  of  Nature.  By  Andrbw  W ilson,  F.K.S.B. , 
F.L.8  , etc.  With  Thirty-fire  Illustrations,  pp.  xii., 
247.  Post  8?o,  Cloth,  $1  25.  New  York  : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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NIGHT  IN  VENICE. 

BY  JOHN  HAY. 

LOVE,  in  this  summer  night,  do  you  recall 

Midnight,  and  Venice,  and  those  skies  of  June 
Thick-sown  with  stars,  when  from  the  still  lagoon 
We  glided  noiseless  through  the  dim  canal  ? 

A sense  of  some  belated  festival 

Hung  round  us,  and  our  own  hearts  beat  in  tune 
With  passionate  memories  that  the  young  moon 
Lit  up  ou  dome  and  tower  and  palace  wall. 

We  dreamed  what  ghosts  of  vanished  loves  made  part 
Of  that  sweet  light  and  trembling,  amorous  air. 

I felt — in  those  rich  beams  that  kissed  your  hair, 

Those  breezes  warm  with  by-gone  lovers’  sighs — 

All  the  dead  beauty  of  Venice  in  your  eyes, 

All  the  old  loves  of  Venice  in  my  heart. 


FROM  T1IE  BLACK  FOREST  TO  THE  BLACK  SEA. 

BY  TOULTNEY  BIGELOW. 


THE  light  had  failed  from  the  longest 
and  brightest  day  of  the  year  1891 
w'hen  three  very  tired  men  lay  dowTn  to 
sleep  upon  the  bottom  boards  of  three  well- 
thumped  canoes.  They  had  started  that 
same  morning  from  the  place  usually  ac- 
cepted as  the  source  of  the  Danube,  had 
tumbled  their  boats  over  seven  dams  or 
wreirs,  had  escaped  the  rocks  in  the  rapids, 
had  feasted  their  eyes  upon  meadow's  glo- 
rious in  wealth  of  flower  color,  had  passed 
below  grim  ruins  many  of  feudal  castles, 
chatted  with  the  people  on  the  banks— and 
more  cleanly,  intelligent,  and  friendly 
population  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
Europe— and  had  finished  the  day  a little 
below  Tuttlingen,  a town  forever  famous 
in  that  here  was  educated  the  author  of 
the  u Watch  on  the  Rhine.” 

While  our  three  canoeists  are  adjusting 
the  angles  of  their  anatomical  structure 
Copyright,  1892,  by  Harper  and 
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so  as  to  sleep  sweetly  upon  a bare  board, 
let  me  retrace  the  features  of  the  first 
day's  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  first 
of  the  many  that  are  to  carry  us,  we  fond- 
ly hope,  “from  the  Black  Forest  to  the 
Black  Sea.” 

The  little  town  of  Donauesehingen, 
perched  high  in  the  invigorating  air  of 
the  Black  Forest,  has  been  arbitrarilv 
designated  the  source  of  the  Danube. 
The  prince  who  owns  most  of  the  land  in 
the  neighborhood  has  built  an  ornament- 
al stone  basin  for  a very  powerful  spring 
that  gushes  out  close  to  his  palace,  and 
has  erected  a portentous  slab,  notifying 
all  the  wrorld  that  this  is  the  genuine 
source  of  the  greatest  of  European  streams, 
that  it  is  2S40  kilometres  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  678  metres  above  tide-water.  I ven- 
tured to  point  out  to  an  intelligent  Black- 
Brothers.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Forester  who  stood  with  me  by  this  mon- 
ument that  the  real  source  of  the  Danube 
was  higher  .up,  but  lie  regarded  my  state- 
men  t as  ou  trageous.  4 ‘ Golt  in  Hi  mine]  VI 
said  he,  piously,  **  Here  lives  the  prince, 
here  is  his  palace,  here  is  the  official  slate- 
men  t cut  in  the  stone.  What  more  do 
you  want  ¥' 

I was  silenced,  but  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  if  an  enterprising  promoter  could 


all  directions,  and  the  scenery  a little  of 
all,  from  the  grandest  to  the  prettiest. 

To  us,  however,  the  value  of  Do.miu- 
esc h ingen  consisted  mainly  in  the  fad  that 
it  held  our  three  canoes,  and  that  they 
were  to  be  launched  here  ou  their  voyage 
down  the  Danube.  And,  for  that  matter, 
the  people  of  the  town  appeared  to  share 
our  feelings,  for  as  we  worked  upon  our 
tiny  craft  in  the  court- yard  of  the  Oast 


THE  START — DON  AC  KSCHI NGEX. 


secure  some  other  prince,  get  up  a stock 
company,  hire  a spring  further  up,  build 
a summer  hotel,  call  the  place  Danube 
High  Spring,"  or  “ Danube  Source  Origi- 
nal,M  carve  it  in  stone,  and  make  the  rival 
prince  hold  court  at  the  summer  hotel, 
iu  three  seasons  Donaueseb ingen  would 
be  bankrupt. 

Xevcrtbeless.  we  rejoiced  in  considering 
this  place  the  smirce.  for  even  if  there  are 
others,  none  of  them  is  more  picturesque, 
more  venerable,  more  clean,  or  more  full 
of  kindly  people.  The  prince  lias  given 
the  town  a park,  every  bit  of  which  is  full 
of  beauty,  and  as  the  little  town  seems 
built  upon  it,  one  cannot  move  from  the 
front  door  without  feeding  that  here  at 
least  the  delights  of  country  life  are  join- 
ed with  those  of  a little  city.  It  is  a 
place  to  spend  a long  summer  with  one  or 
two  friends  addicted  to  pedestrian i sin  or 
the  bicycle,  for  the  roads  are  excellent  in 


bans  7.11  m Seliutzen,  we  gradually  became 
the  centres  about  which  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  both  mule  and  fe- 
male, hovered  and  asked  questions.  The 
host  took  great  interest  in  our  work, 
mainly,  we  hope,  from  personal  sympathy 
— perhaps  also  because  of  those  who 
came  many  remained  to  talk  it  over  in  his 
beer  room. 

Among  a people  so  famed  for  wood- 
work  and  clocks  as  those  of  the  Black 
Forest  it  was  not  surprising  that  they 
should  enjoy  a novelty  that  appealed 
directly  to  their  most  widely  practised 
craft.  The  three  little  boats  were  alike 
in  dimensions,  weight,  and  rig,  all  being 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  East  River, 
New  York.  The  weight  of  each  is  eighty 
pounds  net,  to  which  is  added  that  of 
tw;o  masts  and  sails,  a brass  folding  cen- 
tre boa?*d,  a nickel  rudder  that  drops  nine 
inches  below  the  keel,  camping  kitchen. 
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;fefewyimp, ; \Y  ,;7  . V>;;,:^( 

welghlOtt^Iiti 
iii^t. -.vital  ‘j&iik  in  'a'ttfti ifei|i£ 

&itimr  fn r it.is  only  by  hbtug 
3t>  light  tktrf  ii  v&tt  keiiom 

jvVi^ii  :#j&  nrauy We. 

Jftfrtied  I#  y|iiu<v  fed;*s  ^ ern 6M 
on  the  d^t  d^;  tdfe  yij&  bad 

'<'vr'iM!.^.:v,h-  imss.  .some  of  which  for<^d  At  b^;.at?fi  sicriv  'am  coin.- 

ife  to  7 carry . '*.  Of  oonrSc*.  had  ouF i>oat.s  q>i;rti>ient..  reaching  dlmtti  &l  feef  from 
weighed  ^ much  as  some  Kngiish  sad-  each  ext remit  y and  giving  s|^ee  enough 
feii?  <*a.*o-*3,  vvf*  lit  have  procured  k\\ij  for  the  doibing  and  stores  ot-uiiy  reason  - 
>e'vi'*f  of  people  living  in  the  neighbor  tfble  eempervm  The  remaining  : eight 
JO*xi,  and. Him*  adiievvu  our  object;  but  had  of  tip*  boat  means  a clear  space  for 
tfei  vArrylVig  of  carmen  by  inexperienced  him  to  #tmteh  himself  at  nig  lit — two  feet 
hathls  f*  Uni  always  well  f<>i*  tlVfe'  bouts.  longer  than  a stradiship  hhr:t|i,  and  quite 
t a u-  party  p&*sc(l • twenty- -one  i tains  be-  as  wide.  Hleepi ng  on  <vm>d  seem*  dis- 
tort* reaching  the  iifiVigaible  putT  of  the  counigibg  Wort,  bdt  oqeV  Lames  souu  be- 
$ ■•••> •.  We  never  accepted  ;*m  assistance  come  adapted  to  it.  Tln>  luxuriously  ijm 
iri'tv.  die  people  on  the  banks,  a ltl40ugb.it  dined  can  spread  :*  bbiukel  or  woolly 
v-,>  ^meroosJy  offered,  W«-  found  that  gamum*  in  lieu  of  spring  mattress.  The 
rme-d  us  at  hoe  &M;anbth*r-:*i;  y0e$  sides  of  the  canoe  shelter  the  steeper  from 
Vble  sufficient.  ami  that,  we  saved  much  the  wiruh  and  in  case  of  a shoivct*  he  bus  a 
rnviv  and  tear  a nil  gxdiml  vrfnnnousiy  ;n  series  of  bet  k hatches  that  lit  mc-Jy  - ch 
time  by  carrying  them  oumdves.  to  the  idber,  and  keep  >\  large  part  of  fdm 

The  canoes  are  ||  Ihvf  long.'hu  inches  dry . For  the  rest.  he  |an  pud")  u rubber 
■’  U r and  a spare  of  about-  out  foot  blanket  over  the  boat  and  be  quite  sure 

t)euv?;*eii  the  bottom  board  and  the  deck,  that  no  lumn  vedi  restllf.  This  i>,  li.aw- 


,v  c Esicnr!s?aR?t  c uaiS  at  chcrckt. 
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ever,  a makeshift,  which  we  adopted  ’in 
order  to  avoid  the  weight  of  Our  tents 
until  we  had  passed  all  the  dams.  For 
the  same  reason  we  sent  on  our  masts 
and  sails  to  Ulm,  and  proceeded  in  “ light 
marching  irnler." 

Our  boats  are  entirely  of  wood-— broad, 
fiat  oak  keel,  an  intitule  number  of  little 
dainty  oak  ribs,  on  to  which  the  sides  are 
copper - riveted.  The  decks  are  of  ma- 
hogany, and  iu  general  they  represent  an 
amount  of  ■elasticity  and  strength,  never 
before  combined  in  boats  of  their  weights 
and  dimensions  for  a cruise  of  this  kind. 

As  to  stores  and  dress,  that  question  is 
easily  solved  in  a country  like  Germany. 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  cook  and 
of  the  purser  of  our  party  in  saying  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  bring  from  home  more 
than  the  mere  boat.  Any  little  town  in 
the  fatherland  can  supply  the  needs  of 
our  partv  as  well  as  London  or  New 


Go  gle 


York  and  at 
I>onanescliingen 
we  bought  aii  excel- 
lent spirit  stove;  pots. 
pan>.  platen,  etc.,  of  etv 
aim*  lied  iron;  and  of  course 
a long  sausage,  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
lemons,  bread,  butter.  German* 
make  and  use  large  quantities  of  pre- 
served  meats  and  soups,  and  it  must  he  a 
small  town  indeed  where  a canoeist  can 
not  till  his  pantry  satisfactorily.  This 
item  is  the  move  Important  in  that  the 
intending  canoeist  who  reads  tliis  may 
not.  merely  save  himself  the  customs  duty 
on  the  frontier,  but  the  freight  as  well. 

But  come— an  end  to  prefaces!  It  is 
already  past  eight  o'clock,  and  we  have 
been  up  since  five,  making  final  dispesi 
tions  for  the  cruise.  All  Donaueschingra 
is  gathered  about  the  inn,  on  the  bridge, 
and  along  the  embank  mett  Is  of  the  stream 
—ay,  even  the  uniformed  representative 
of  the  military  department  is  there  to  wish 
us  God -Speed,  to  say  nothing  of  a clever 
young  lady  from  Boston,  to  whom  two  of 
us  are  indebted  for  having  our  national 
ensigns  neatly  laced  to  bur  immature  Hag 
posts. 

One  shove  of  the  paddle,  and  we  are 
clear  of  the  hushes  and  in  the  strength  of 
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a current  carrying  us  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a half  miles  an  hour.  The  stream 
passes  through  the  beautiful  park,  and  we 
are  for  an  hour  or  more  starting  up  swans, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  the  park  lake, 
but  whose  enterprise  carries  them  for  many 
miles  down  the  river. 

Our  first  day  is  crowded  with  the  sen- 
sations that  contribute  to  happiness— a 
bright  day,  with  just  enough  of  passing 
cloud  to  save  the  skies  from  monotony; 
a body  of  clear,  crisp,  eddying  water  be- 
neath, just  lively  enough  to  make  one 
have  an  eye  to  the  paddle,  lest  one  be 
caught  foul  in  swinging  around  a sharp 
corner;  banks  of  grass  retreating  from 
the  river  until  they  merge  themselves  in 
the  leafy  recesses  that  crown  the  distant 
imountain-tops  of  the  Black  Forest;  and 


ren ; and  as  we  paddle  for  the  middle  arch 
of  its  timber  bridge  we  cannot  think  that 
there  can  be  another  place  so  clean,  so 
quaint,  so  venerable,  yet  so  altogether 
harmonizing  with  its  surroundings.  Mas- 
sive remnants  of  feudal  wall  still  stand, 
stretching  to  the  river’s  bank,  and  speak- 
ing to  us  of  a thousand  years  ago,  when 
chivalry  and  robbery  went  hand  in  hand. 
From  the  midst  of  the  village,  with  its 
steep  tiled  roofs  and  heavily  timbered 
walls,  rises  the  old  tower  from  which  the 
alarm  was  given  when  the  enemy  appear- 
ed, and  in  which  is  now  a clock  that  knows 
no  worse  enemy  than  time.  Above  the 
clock  tower  is  a family  of  storks — welcome 
guests  in  every  German  town,  for  they 
are  emblems  of  peace  and  plenty.  The 
people  of  Pforen  greet  us  kindly — “Griiss 


flowers! — who  could  do  justice  to  the 
wealth  of  gorgeous  coloring  that  sets  its 
fragrant  limits  on  the  edges  of  this  stream? 
From  the  decks  of  our  boats  we  feast  our 
eyes  upon  such  an  expanse  of  floral  beauty 
as  only  California  could  match;  and  as 
our  craft  skirt  the  shore  we  can  enjoy  the 
charming  details  of  this  picture  by  pick- 
ing our  boats  full  of  these  sweet  if  ephem- 
eral treasures  without  so  much  as  leaving 
our  canoes,  or  even  slacking  their  speed.* 
And  then  the  little  villages  that  come 
like  happy  surprises,  adding  the  touch  of 
art  to  the  almost  perfect  beauty  of  nature 
—they  greet  us  on  our  course  at  almost 
regular  hour  intervals.  Our  first  is  Pfo- 


Gott”  is  their  call  to  us  as  we  pass;  for 
they  are  all  in  the  fields  mowing  or  har- 
vesting. 

This  little  place  is  not  noticed  in  any 
guide-book,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  atlas,  yet  for  one  who  loves  nature, 
studies  his  fellow-man,  and  seeks  rest  with 
a book  or  two,  we  should  recommend 
Pforen,  and  such  as  Pforen,  in  preference 
to  the  hundreds  of  conventional  resorts, 
where  his  view  of  the  country  is  obstruct- 
ed by  portiers  and  polyglot  waiters.  Many 
comforts  will  be  missed,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  will  come  into  touch  with  a 
peasantry  combining  many  of  the  best 
features  of  the  Swiss  and  German. 


* “ From  Donaueschingen  downwards  the  meadow 
flowers  have  a subalpine  character — masses  of  rag- 
ged robin  and  bladder-lychnis, the  calyx  of  which  is  a 
delicate  mauve,  knotweed,  various  campanulas,  one 
with  bright  mauve  flowers  in  a very  loose  panicle, 
buttercups,  purple  sage, and  grasses  in  flower.  On  the 
river  banks  for  a long  wav  down  are  masses  of  yel- 
low iris,  and  occasionally  sweet-calamus.  In  one 
meadow  a purple  variety  of  rocket ; and  generally 
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the  usual  English  meadow  flowers.  Lower  down 
Campanula  glome  rata  grows  in  fine  purple  masses 
with  the  sage;  and  in  the  rocky  parts  about  Beuron 
were  bright  pinks,  like  the  chedder-pink,  Cmminm 
sanguinenm,  and  saxifrages.  A bright  blue  veronica 
grows  plentifully  as  you  go  down  (Qutere  spicata ?). 

Other  plants  on  the  rocks  were  a purple  laetuca, dog- 
rose,  systopteris,  wall  rue, and  A titanium  nigrum'' — 
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bftbb  (he  bunk  of  the.  stre^rri  us  a priufe 
i>'it-iUti'o?)\^-  telp  ob' Thy.  hoble  Work; 
01  we  brought  cmr  h\\t&  from 

•aoros§  (life  A I laflikv  Hriiil  nroi^  i^^i]  to  $iir 
dur  f ideiuls  up  ]udstv  In ^EijflEliUg^n.  fcv  a 
romiiiiitoe  0f  the  lead  my  citizens.  who  «ke 
prepared  to  iwon*  ami  nykuowdvdjre  con- 
tribution*. 

Lillie  is  kiunyir.  of  Soliuwkcuhar^pr; 
He  (lint  uj  IbH?  v,  hen  on IV  thirty 
of  age-  f Ilis  lathe#  bkvined wfehote  u ml 
lifted  J ranks  in  a tdlh.i&n  t&Vwi  near 
TinUing'Pii..  bur  w&s  oh  vum^jy  vd  swpmor  • 

became  a 


elau^VtVrv  for  be  i?v«nfcvmrl 
small  rniu’cham  ami  nun  a- hub  well.  Max 
did  not  go  to  the  Ofii\ ersi'r\  l bis  hit  tier 
was  too  )ioor: , bnt  in  lie  vra* 

H wither luinb  wh&tf?  tbn  post  of  eVv&iid-  boy 
was  40 wo  Itt nr  tii  a ^rOi‘ory  His 

and 


W AX  SnnNECKR!STH*nOR[<.  AlTOOR  OF 
y f>tt  VYArin-  Att  r;UiU\  " 

Front  »«  i»ili  ffijrffvtt  - ■ 


abort  lift'  war?  one  of  bard  wi>rt 
#&fniug$,  far  from  h£y  beloved  fUl&eH&bil: 
■&biV^£nig Of  Hie  work!  only  what  affpejfr1 
ed  in  (lie  course  of  trips  made  as  •#  Voiri-; 
fwidinyou,  Gvii  madmwu,  Geisrnpeo,  mercial  traveller.  His  widow  nsVi/i  / s u- 
•IrnmemJihyyii,  Mdln’iti^eij,  TuflUtumn — Mum.  a day  never  passed  ‘that  Schneckeu-. 
all  these  arc  passed  before  mud)  my  our  burger  diil  not  kneel  \ n prayer  for.  Ids 
first  can  ip:  IbU  oflhe^c  TuUlmyon  i soar  feflterhtnd  ; nil  d bis  mothy  idiosdfi  at  the 
darling  Wo  havo  UO!  passed  a village  uf  tifiH-n  wa*  this  word  alone, 

that,  could  mx  havv  made  .us  happy  lor  * 1 deutseh.'*  [?»  18#  he  wrote - ' ’ L>i e Wad** 

many  days;  each  with  p|  ruitmd  na.dhy  am  Uhrji.  *'  as  an  }Ynl#?i,uit  pro  test 

'.•it^,niedlayyM.  gabled  Si*  French  ^ tbaf 

colored  tiles;  ^nuiivt  iKdfry,  tls  tidy  time,  but  dim  battiks  of  tSpavfelbUO  dhd 
laid  chianyv  pensiriitsi  Hup  all  this,  and  rted&n  had  liven  f <»!4^1d  heh>TC  h is 
vuoiv  loo.  is  united  in  TutHumnn.  This  was  made  to  know  the  source  of  their  n» 
little  towp  ■ifep  luysiks  fviidul  eastle.  its  spiral  inn.  Bvh  tuy^keubn  p(rer  is  ;Vn  other 
ruined  haUiemi  n 1 e ?is  .hva-utl.s,.  utnl  its  of  tile  uiuny  nam^  that  iunuanity  lows 
quid  hi.  >>ydfles.;  but  ll  ■ Inuyihnve  than 
this— if  has  the  prood  disrincfku)  of 
haviug  htlp^tttcd  thvf  pbpl  wb?>  punier 
Jr  niWii  Jflerj  fUtbye  ThkyYar-^r^’  t hid 
tias  mbiie  ai  i l^dnriiins  rnr  r^e  tltpjp: 
loyal  aiHfmfnDeVy  in;  OBk  gWtd  p'tw 
i^rnmnn  falhefb«iivl ; thut 
nnitif^i  a rnl  PrnsMaf^v  Sax- 

this  and  Wf } rt oin v% .! S?.b : ?Unt 
liri)mw hr  r iciory  o * iihil. 
hi  ! 1 0 1 [ 1‘eri^l  rro \;‘$$0$&r0 
HolKUi/o.nern  --  Hiat  sony  as  ■'  I uv 
W add  am  liUeiTi/\  vvHVtdn  airhvViUd 
i>f  tvvenly-n)ii\by  iji  lad  whtva-  sehnoh' 
rmr  wh>v  oJitaincd  in  Tdtflbi|jytu  . Uyk 
$§i[ H •. b i k 3 turn c fe-.Atoi V’ 
y<e[y  n ee  Ice  n H (t emu*.  . . n r ;• 

Thr } pyntd  e >) ) f ''Tidtlyty^cii'  u!^  ^id'itv; 
n>feitiyr  th  <:v  run  I rey  i5taMldd  h>  piacn' 
byre  a wortl i.r]  hniu umyht  in  the  ruan 
ivhfj  has  quid?*  iheir  tiwu 
Thyyvdt^  vn .a  ^qimrc  pedeslal 


ydtu,  y>>  Tuk  flU-AOK  forest;. 
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to  honor,  but  which, 
alas!  humanity  tlis- 
covers  long  after  its 
honor  has  ceased  to 
be  of  any  material 
consequence. 

We  supped  in  Tut* 

Bingen  while  our 
boats  were  hauled 
up  by  the  river’s 
bank  ; but  as  we 
supped , Tuttlin  gen 
assembled  to  see  us 
start.  W e shall  nev- 
er know  by  what 
mysterious  agency 
we  were  made  to  In- 
come at  once  the 
creatures  of  fame— 
and  in  the  very 
shadow  of  Selmeek- 
en burger ! Was  it 
the  contribution  to 
his  monument;  was 
it  interest  in  the 
American  canoes : 
was  it  the  hope  of 
seeing  us  capsize  at 
the  big  dam  bet  ween 
the  bridges*?  I be* 

Here  that  the  love 
of  Schnec ken  burger 
made  all  Tutll  ingen 
interested  in  us,  al- 
though several  kind- 
ly Tufctlingers  warn- 
ed us  against  the 
dam.  At  any  rate, 
as  we  paddled  off  in 
the  twilight  toward 
the  roaring  tli.at  in- 
dicated the  fall  of  wa- 
ter, the  two  bridges 

were  crowded  with  spectators,  not  to  their  part  well,  dived  prettily  into  the 
■mention  the  sides  of  the  stream  and  every,  river  below,  drew  up  short  when  they 
Vuuiow,  We  had,  however,  already  pass-  reached  the  end  of  their  tether,  wailed 
rd  five  dams,  ami  therefore  felt  more  com-  patiently  until  we  picked  our  way  care- 
fertable  than  might  have  been  the  case  fully  from  stone  to  stone  do wn  the  ragged 
had  this  been  our  first.  The  canoes  were  slope  of  the  dam  with  trousers  tucked 
headed  for  a hunch  of  roots,  snags,  and  above  the  knees,  and  finally  jumped  along 
that  had  lodged  on  the  crest  of  the  merrily  when  we  were  safely  abroad. 

(all  about  the  middle  of  the  stream ; we  The  people  waved  hats  and  Inindker* 
iiuaped  out  here,  having  the  snags  to  chiefs  when  we  passed  the  barrier,  and 
hold  on  to,  so  that  we  might  not  be  ear*  wished  us  “ GHiekliehe  Reise."  We  re* 
nol iivvny  do wn  the  falls.  The  next  thing  plied  with  uu  enthusiastic  cry  of 
to  do  Was  to  select  a clean  bit  of  water  ^Schtieckenburger  soli  hoch  lebeiif' 
fh*  vn  \vhieh  to  shoot  the  hoots,  while  we  and  the  hills  rang  with  such  cheers  as 
livid  jf*  our  band  the  end  of  a painter  had  never  before  gladdened  the  valleys 
^hout  forty  feet  long*  The  boats  did  of  the  Black  Forest.  Men,  women,  and 
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children  rah  albngThy  h&nks>affor  b£.  metfts  oshd  f<>i-  each  of 

xvisJiiM^  happiness  <«>  thotbreo  .strainers  these  throe  eastlesdni*  jCjAnti**  .cmnxgh  b.> 
who  had  iiinm-  many  mdo.s.  to.  'worship  at  ; fftaH  a,  Walter  Soon  ’■viili  yaw  material.  • 
the  ?h  riho  of  h I’g'&r.  That  PcriiujVtf  the 

night /•■**  drunk  the  )veaH  Ir  of  TiHtiin^n  ^ like  sprints  from  these  gluoUy  ruins, 
.gr^&l  poet*  uthl  for  many  days  thtbroift^y  AVh  oared  fpr  Vp>f  hh  W say#;  rlosO  conv 
oar  toa^r  renkiinetl  that  of  Tuttlmgen  . muonm  .vilh  tier  bottom  h\mrd&  of  our 
-“  Srirn^OkmiUMrger  sol]  ho^h  le^rnT1  several  i’lnio'^  nuf(!  ibe  nun  burst  upon 
A ft»\v  iftimUos  below  TuitUugm  we  ns  mod  morning  front  oyer  tho  opposite 
shot  our  hoars  ^ re r another  da;m  our  itfOUhttvins. 

seventh.  tlmi  Ivan-fed  flimjifv  in  a .fe  0Yw  of  this  is  no  place  hd*  person- 
CM  id.  meadow  that-  formed  a. sharp  -point: ‘-'  aTiUes,  and  I suppress  naines--rafh»>r  in- 
into  the  river,  sponged  out  the  few*  drops'  Vo  reel  the  idea  of  rooking  breakfast  in 
of  .waior  Umi  had  come  into  them.  ami  the  boat  as  hehYg  a compact  thing  to  do. 
hr  down  do  -rest  it*  fhr  bmp>m:  A pair  and  our  that:  pr*Vfmlvd  the  rooking-  ves- 
of  boots  roiled  up  in  m*  odd  pair  of  tr«ui-  sels  (Hw  bring;  just.  With  this  object, 
sevsmade  a very  good  pillow.  an  ulster  in  wr  Hr  placed  the  spirit  stove  be* 
w as  randy  "in  ease  the  night  became  eolil-  l wren  hi  $ knees  on  the  floor  of  the  ennoeu 
e*w  lit*  huikM-uhiier  blanket  war  a ho  at  ;»ui  it  being  a very  powerful  double 
baud  in  rensr  of  r»m;  t life  monotonous  action  one,  he  hulam-ed  the  notice  - ma~ 
ronr  of  The  w.uer-  fall  domed  pleasantly  eh ‘me  above  and  the  pot  of  but  no  Ik  he 
upon  our  tired  senses,  lb  which  there  weath,  the  idea  being  that  both  would 
ravne.  lab-i-  onjlm  pratt  hng  treble  of  maid-  come  to  the  boiling-point  at  about  tin* 
ep>v  vokvo$ ^ ^ohderiug  what  manner  of  same  time.  llitfortaimeiy  they  'dad.  and 
boats  ihe<e  were.,  and  what  manner  of  wit  hi  an  explosion  that  could  nol  be 
• m u ^ouM  ! i vu  ilnuviu.  But  we  were  eaped.  The  boding  eoifee  spuiterod  Vm- 
h»o  drowsy  royvu  witfU  manner  l^otly  out  at  tho  k>p;  the  milk'squhrfWt' m 

across  Hie  moonlit  violently,  below.  The  hare  leg's  nf  Ibe 
»u-\.dM-vs  Yvhy  Mi  u.shvp  under  (.he  ruin*  evperinumtor,  to  soy  nothing  of  bis  arms 
ed  battlements  of  threw  modiawah castles  and  other  parts  of  ln>  thinly  ehyl  person. 
— Was^erbrn  g,  Logiusfeld,  and  H ouherg,  warn  savage iy  scalded.  H is  imadnuiavy 
of  wViirli  the  uiin&ircd  sutg-  motes  r,  /*.sea pe  ibo  piosisi.4?nt  tom* nil  of 

irnhug  nojk  and  eollVa:  v.fib,  ,-mh<UM,u’ed 

>“»"  W"  -■»,  «.ia  I 

Tl.:>  0..MiO  1 >r  v:m  Mto  rnormj  d-  u not  h.-ou  for  the  timcdy  ni;teyVm^|  oi 

h.ui  the  rest  of  ehr  parly,  i nr  spirits  woitlir 

Tiw  ’)•  i)vn  srw.oo,  .v.id  liave.  goo.e  bbti.mg  ftaun  stent  to  -o-ni. 

‘V  ''V'  ' ::  and  no<de  a ho j lire  of  boat  and  ear^ o 

•AiaJ  -rone  rpvivu^iyiray-  PiwAoy.^tiaUrJ.  A,  . . ■ . "V;  o a o. 1 so  . 

Vhdi^M  fjpffi  - that  • vpenoKid  veMilted  m jvlhug  ev-ry 

O'lilliv  »b  .O'  1m  Kii  O’illt  < •.>?!./«•  g roh  mhs 

1 i<  us*  Was  the  pkice-.i.o  dreao*  of  gaHadit  ami  milk,  and  on  pregnat  inie  everythin- 
.knigius  ;oul  )a<lii^  fair,  of  bloody  inttb •-  aboui  w ub  k {four  of  these  nnsplaml  in 
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1 1 10  n tile  first,  tot  now  the 
mountains  Cio>«  i fjt  iichhr  upon 
t|le  lit  lie  river,  t.le*  banks  arc  rocky 
and  run  up  sharp  from  the  WtiierSi  e4g*>. 

<-r\  liviol  js  = »pj»ori  M mi  v i< »r  a,  c;-vt  lc 
and  US  the.se  o <ov  built  about  u I ho?i  ov. ; . J 
years  iigot  Omy  are  uow  high  1 v 
_ if  not  practical  monuments.  The  Rhine 

suffers  seriously  m comparison  with  the 
first  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Danube, 
gredients,  not  to  meritkm  damage  done  hut,  nowhere  more  than  in  this  neighbor- 
bv  scalding1  the  experimenter.  Hence-  hood,  for  not  only  has  the  Danube  ruins 
forth,  it  is  needless  to  say,  our  kitchen  as  striking  and  extensive  as  those  of  the 
was  in  the  open  air;  a new  cook  was  ap-  sister  stream,  but  she  has  more  of  them, 
pointed,  the  old  cook  allowed  to  wipe  the  And  what  in  our  eyes  adds  st  ill  more  to 
dishes,  and  all  hands  juice  gajpod  by  the  the  charm  of  the  Danube  is  tile  virginal 
results  of  that  first  attempt  to  cook  break'  character  of  its  rock  and  fore$i—a  rugged 
fast  for  three  between  two  knees  in  Lhe  grandeur  not  yet  vulgarized  by  villas  ahd 
bottom  of  one  canoe.  summer  lodging-houses— and  in  addition 

By  seven  o’clock  we  had  cooked  an-  the.  picturesque  peasant ry  whom  we  see 
other  breakfast,  disposed  of  it,  washed  crowding  the  bridges  at  noon,  laden  with 
and  wiped  our  dishes,  packed  our  boats,  scythes,  rakes,  arid  forks,  stalking  like  an 
and  entered  upon  the  second  day  of  the  army  of  rebellious  rustics  out  into  the 
journey— an  even  more  interesting  one  hay  fields  after  their  mid-dav  dinner  in 
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After  an  hour's  rest  we  once  more  push  sieges  and  quaint  childish  legends— all 
off,  and  pass  the  monastery  of  Beuron-—  these  made  us  wish  to  stop  for  a week 
an  imposing  building,  with  the  patron  or  so  at  each  hamlet,  sketch  every  court* 
saint  frescoed  over  one  wall.  On  a huge  yard,  trace  every  legend,  measure  every 
rock  close  by  was  a large  cross,  intended  stone.  And  most  of  all  did  we  wish  to 
as  a warning  to  such  as  ventured  down  stay  in  dear  little  Gutenstein,  at  the 
the  stream.  The  monks  of  this  iivstitu-  *’ Gasthaus  zur  Sonne."  with  its  jolly 
lion  were  in  a meadow  making  hay  as  we  fat  host,  its  round  little  panes  of  glass, 
glided  past,  and  looked  at  us  out  of  the  its  black  oak  timbers,  its  low  ceiling,  its 
corners  of  their  eyes,  it  being  evidently  venerable  benches  and  tables,  the  talk- 
against  the  rules  to  show 
active  interest  in  so  mun- 
dane a thing  as  a canoe. 

They  wore  Ion 


gowns, 
with  leather  belts,  ami 
large  brown  straw  hats, 
ami  looked  exceedingly 
uncomfortable,  for  the 
day  was  hot  and  one 
might  have  done  better 
work  in  shirt  sleeves. 
However,  in  so  far  as  dis- 
comfort in  this  world  tits 
one  for  happiness  in  the 
next,  they  were  no  doubt 
doing  the  right  thing. 

Lower  down  the  river, 
at  Rujdlingen,  a vastly 
more  attractive  party 
consisted  of  nuns,  occu- 
pied also  in  making  hay. 
The  day  was  equally  hot, 
and  they  may  have  been 
equally  uncomfortable, 
but  the  effect  of  their 
breezy  white  1 lead -dresses 
was  in  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  brown  hats  of  their 
clerical  co-sufferers. 

This  is  a day  of  castles  : 
each  turn  brings  us  to 
and  each 


one,  and  each  $$  more 
striking  than  the  other. 

Wil  denstei  n . W ernwag. 

Hausen,  Falkensteiu— 
these  are  some  of  the  more? 
striking  ones  that  greet 
us,  ending  with  the  ruins 
of  Diet furt.  below  which 
we  pitch  our  second  camp. 

Each  castle  is  in  itself 
materia!  for  an  exhaust- 
ive chapter.  The  fine  elevation  of  rock 
and  forest  : the  little  clustering  vil- 
lage; the  old  bridge,  with  the  statue  or 
image  of  a saint  over  the  middle  arch; 
the  massive  church,  that  seems  to  have 
been  built  originally  as  a fortress;  the 
ruin  itself,  with  its  history  of  by-gone 


ative  locksmith,  whose  little  daughter 
slept  in  his  lap  while  lie  sipped  his  beer, 
and  who  told  us  that  his  wife  was  mak- 
ing bay  while  lie  looked  out  for  the  shop 
—a  veritable  Rip  Van  Winkle,  who  no 
doubt  got  his  deserts  when  his  Gretchein 
came  home;  The  fat  host  wished  us 
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For  miles  on  every  side  it 
is  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  country,  and 
rising  as  it  does  straight 
up  out  of  a great  plain, 
and  commanding  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  all  sur- 
rounding approaches,  it 
represented  down  to  our 
century  a military  posi- 
tion readily  appreciated. 

It  has  been  twice  in 
ruins,  and  twice  built  up 
again  by  the  united  ef- 
forts of  all  the  family. 

The  present  castle  was 
commenced  in  1850,  with 
a view  not  merely  of  pre- 
serving the  cradle  of  the 
Prussian  kings,  but  equal- 
ly to  represent  in  South 
Germany  a military  stronghold  of  some 
value.  While,  therefore,  the  architect 
has  been  given  a free  hand,  in  order  to 
make  the  outward  appearance  harmonize 
with  the  geographical  situation,  all  the 
requirements  of  modern  warfare  have 
been  taken  into  account  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  massive  zigzag  of  defensive 
wall. 

A company  of  infantry  were  tramping 
out  to  drill  as  we  came  under  the  walls, 
which  made  us  rather  wonder  where  they 
could  all  find  standing-room  together  for 
the  purpose,  until  we  discovered  a little 
terrace  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  slope, 
somewhat  like  the  one  on  the  Quebec 
citadel. 

The  day  was  hot,  our  coats  were  off, 
our  waistcoats  loose,  and  sleeves  rolled 
up  as  we  sought  the  public  room  of  the 
castle,  where  a retired  sergeant  provided 
mediocre  food  at  rather  high  prices. 

Of  course  the  44  Kastellan  ” showed  us 
the  castle,  but,  the  rooms  being  modern, 
the  interest  is  rather  with  historic  associ- 
ation than  with  the  objects  themselves, 
precious  as  many  of  them  are.  The 
present  Emperor  has  not  visited  the  place 
since  his  advent  to  the  throne,  and  it  has 
never  been  much  lived  in  by  any  of  the 
royal  family.  A reason  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  in  the  distance  from  Berlin, 
the  smallness  of  the  space  available  for 
an  imperial  suite,  and  the  absence  of  en- 
tertainment in  the  neighborhood. 

Hohenzollern  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete and  imposing  castle  on  our  line  of 
progress,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
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historically.  The  W iirtemberg  army  had 
the  audacity  to  occupy  it  in  1866,  suppos- 
ing, of  course,  that  Prussia  was  no  match 
for  Austria,  and  that  Hohenzollern  wrould 
ultimately  fall  to  her  share,  but  for  this 
enterprise  she  has  paid  heavily. 

However,  the  canoes  are  impatient ; we 
are  off  again  ; more  castles,  more  pictu- 
resque peasants,  more  grand  rocks,  and 
dainty  coloring  from  the  flowers  on  all 
sides.  To  quote  from  Alfred  Parsons’s 
note-book : ‘ 4 Below  Sigmaringen  the  mea- 
dow flora  becomes  more  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, but  still  with  campanulas  and 
purple  sage;  also  occasionally  a bright 
crimson  dianthus  with  clusters  of  flow- 
ers. In  an  ash  wood  beneath  which  we 
camped  was  an  undergrowth  of  Spircea 
aruncus , all  in  bloom,  five  or  six  feet  in 
height;  in  the  wood  also  were  Turk’s-cap 
lilies,  Jacob’s  - ladder,  tall  pale  yellow 
pliyteuma,  and  commonly,  near  the  river, 
gelder-rose  bushes  and  clumps  of  forget- 
me-nots  and  white  water-buttercups.  The 
general  impression  of  the  flora  is  a great- 
er pre valence  of  purple  and  blue  flowers.” 

We  soon  reach  the  last  village  on  Prus- 
sian territory — for  Hohenzollern  is  here 
Prussia— and  hasten  to  exhaust  our  supply 
of  imperial  German  post-cards  before  en- 
tering Wiirtemberg  territory,  where  the 
postal  authority  of  the  Emperor  is  not 
recognized. 

From  Sigmaringen  on  we  have  a rare 
treat  in  the  way  of  exhilarating  rapids, 
though  at  no  time  did  we  meet  any  water 
that  could  be  called  dangerous,  or  any 
rocks  that  were  not  readily  perceived  and 
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avoided.  Rapids  and  dams  always  give 
the  canoeist  fair  warning  by  making  great 
noise,  and  if  there  is  any  reason  to  anti- 
cipate difficulty  it  is  wise  to  step  ashore 
and  reconnoitre  before  getting  into  the 
troubled  water,  unless,  as  occasionally 
happens,  the  whole  situation  can  be  taken 
in  by  standing  up  in  the  boat. 

None  of  us  paddled  over  more  than 
four  dams,  and  at  each  of  these  the  canoe 
attempting  it  got  a bump,  or  two  on  the 
rocks.  As  a rule,  we  stepped  out  into  the 
water  on  the  edge,  gave  the  boat  a long 
line,  and  let  her  jump  the  dam  where  the 
water  seemed  freest  from  obstruction. 
Perhaps  this  method  is  not  quite  free  from 
risk,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  the  canoe- 
ist. 

At  Riedl ingen  (our  sixteenth  dam),  for 
instance,  one  of  the  boats  sticks  fast  half- 
way down,  and  threatens  to  swing  around 
broadside  on.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
but  jump  in  to  the  rescue,  which  in  this 
case  means  wading  in  water  that  is  very 
cold  and  reaches  above  the  waist.  But  the 
canoe  is  not  hurt.  Of  course  the  canoeist 
wears  no  shoes  and  stockings  in  the  boat, 
and  is  otherwise  prepared  for  jumping 
into  the  water  at  short  notice. 

Our  third  night  is  rainy,  our  camp  in  a 
meadow  immediately  below  a picturesque 
little  place  called  Zell.  Although  our 
tents  are  awaiting  us  in  Ulm,  we  manage 
to  spend  a fairly  comfortable  night  by 


stretching  a rubber  blanket  over  the  well 
of  the  canoe  and  protecting  our  heads  with 
a straw  hat.  At  four  next  morning  our 
chef  member  gives  us  a splendid  break- 
fast of  hot  coffee,  boilingmilk,  fried  bacon, 
bread  and  butter,  which,  after  a dip  in  the 
Danube,  quite  restores  our  spirits,  and 
sends  us  merrily  bobbing  along  down 
stream  to  revel  once  more  in  a day  of 
rapids,  castles,  monasteries, dams, and  hay- 
makers. 

Near  Zwiefalteudorf  Castle,  another 
massive  ruin,  a few  minutes  below  camp, 
are  a number  of  cascades  that  come  tum- 
bling into  the  Danube  through  a tangled 
wild  of  shrubbery,  rocks,  and  exquisite 
flowers— a mass  of  roaring  foam  about 
which  the  most  delicate  vegetation  clus- 
ters as  though  quite  used  to  the  bluster- 
ing of  the  water-fall.  This  little  bit  alone 
would  make  famous  any  neighborhood 
where  tourists  resort,  but  on  the  Danube 
it  is  only  one  of  the  hundred  delights  in 
store  for  the  patient  traveller. 

Our  seventeenth  dam  is  under  the  ru- 
ins of  the  castle  of  Rechtenstein,of  which 
there  still  remain  the  walls  of  a massive 
square  tower.  One  of  us  is  intently 
admiring  this  castle  while  passing  his 
boat  over  the  dam,  when  his  painter  gives 
a tug  that  nearly  carries  him  off  his  legs. 
The  canoe  has  pivoted  on  a rock;  the 
double-bladed  paddle  has  been  caught  by 
the  rush  of  the  stream,  torn  from  its  fast- 
ening on  deck,  and  is  madly  careering 
down  the  torrent.  Here  is  another  occa- 
sion when  moments  are  precious,  for  that 
paddle  must  be  overtaken  before  the  next 
dam,  or  be  lost  forever. 

How,  exactly,  that  canoeist  righted  his 
boat,  got  into  her,  and  off,  he  can  scarce- 
ly recall.  The  slope  of  the  dam  was 
made  up  of  slippery  rocks,  difficult  to 
find,  and  still  more  difficult  to  hold  on  to, 
yet  the  paddle  was  overtaken  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  And  this  is  an  experience 
that  has  convinced  our  party,  at  least, 
that  it  is  worth  while  carrying  a spare 
paddle. 

In  a few  minutes,  however,  we  are 
under  another  feudal  castle,  the  well-pre- 
served towers  of  Ober  March tlial,  and 
here,  at  our  eighteen tli  dam,  one  of  us 
again  narrowly  escapes  shipwreck,  for  we 
find  the  fall  not  an  easy  one.  One  of 
the  boats  took  the  plunge  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  dam,  near  the  mill,  and 
found  the  shoot  so  strong  and  steep  as  to 
bury  not  only  her  bow  but  a good  part 
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would  have  been  no  Mack  and  no  Auster- 
litz  in  1805. 

But  Ulm  has  another  feature  more 
glorious  than  any  that  war  has  created — 
a Protestant  minster  rising  from  out  of 
this  city  of  wars  and  sieges.  For  many 
miles  around  this  most  graceful  as  well 
as  most  lofty  spire  is  a conspicuous  land- 
mark, protesting  as  a sacred  messenger 
against  the  barbarous  battlements  within 
which  it  is  confined.  We  naturally  spent 
much  of  our  time  in  this  splendid  church, 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  great  organ, 
entranced  by  the  architectural  illusion 


of  the  vast  Gothic  pile,  the  infinity  of 
depth  and  height  suggested  by  the  mul- 
titudinous pillars,  the  soft  caressing  light 
from  the  stained-glass  windows,  the  sol- 
emn repose  that  falls  upon  every  object 
within  its  spell;  and  then! — to  step  out- 
side into  the  city  of  mines  and  counter- 
mines, of  powder  magazines  and  Krupp 
guns,  to  walk  the  streets  where  every 
fourth  man  is  a soldier  and  the  rest 
liable  to  service.  The  idea  is  revolting. 
And  yet  Ulm  is  not  exceptional : are  not 
Strasburg  and  Cologne  two  German  for- 
tresses ? 


MARIE. 

by  william  Mclennan. 


H'O,  yes;  de  h’Anglish,  dat's  ver’  h’easy 
for  me  for  speak. 

My  wife,  she’s  h’Anglish  girl,  Marie. 
Not  Marie,  like  de  French  say.  No ! Ma- 
rie, h'Auglish  way — Marie  Boyle. 

She  s de  younges’  daughter  to  de  h’ol’ 
Paddy  Boyle  w’at  work  on  de  mill.  Dat’s 
fonny  feller,  de  h’ol’  man.  ’E  speak 
h'Auglish  ver’  bad.  ’E  h'always  say 
A*  Bagorry  ” w'en  ’e  go  for  say  “ Bagosh” ; 
an’  ’e  say  44  kittle”  for  44  pot”;  an’  ’e  wear 
’es  pipe  top-side  down  on  ’es  mout’ ; but 
w’en  ’e  swear,  ’e  swear  good  an’  strong! 

De  h'oldes’  girl,  she’s  call  Emma,  an’ 
Xiste  Brouillette,  de  son  to  de  h’ol’  Brou- 
illette  w’at  make  de  barr’l  near  de 
church,  ’e  was  cavalier  to  ’er. 

One  night  ’e  h’ax  me  for  go  down  wid 
eem  for  veiller  on  de  h’ol’  Boyle;  an’ 
h all  de  way  ’e  was  speak  wid  me  ’bout 
Marie.  ’Ow  she  was  de  bes’  girl  on  de 
parish ; ’ow  de  h’ol’  man  was  give  plenty 
money  wid  ’er;  ’ow  she  was  work  ’ard; 
an'  w’at  Emma  was  tell  ’eem  she  speak 
lion  me  hall  de  time. 

I’ll  not  care  for  li’all  w’at  ’e  say.  I’ll 
know  dat  Marie  h’ever  sence  she  was 
littl'  girl,  an’  I’ll  not  t’ink  nodding  on  ’er. 
An'  ef  ’e  was  tol’  me  h’all  dat,  jus’  for 
car  me  say  somet’ing  on  Emma,  I’ll  not 
l>e  satisfy  ’eem;  I’ll  jus’  say,  “Dat  don’ 
make  nodding  for  me.” 

De  li'ol’  Paddy  Boyle  ’e  was  good  feller, 
an'  I'll  go  for  imller  wid  ’eem,  to  ’ear 
eem  tell  de  story  an’  make  ’es  joke. 

One  night  ’e  was  say,  44W’y  don’  de 
young  feller  get  marry?  Dey  work  ’ard, 
an'  dev  trow  ’way  deir  money.  Dey  get 


h’ol’,  an’  den  de  good  girl  not  ’ave  dem” — 
an’  ’e  make  long  string  like  dat.  Den  ’e 
say,  4 4 Look  dem  two  girl!  Same  day 
w'at  dey  get  marry,  I’ll  be  give  de  feller 
w'at  take  dem  one  ’ondre’  poun’.” 

Den  I’ll  say,  for  make  some  joke  wid  de 
h’ol’  man,  “You  give  ’ondre’  poun’  wid 
Emma,  an’  you  give  ’ondre’  poun’  wid 
Marie  ?” 

An’  he  say,  “Dat’s  w’at  I’ll  say.” 

Den  I'll  say, 44  Monsieur  Boyle,  I’ll  take 
de  hot’ !”  An’  I’ll  don’  ’ave  de  word  speak 
afore  de  h’ol’  man  stiff  h’out  ’es  leg  quick 
and  kick  my  stool,  an’  I’ll  fall  all  h’over 
de  floor  ; an’  de  h’ol’  feller  laugh,  an’  Xiste 
’e  laugh,  an’  de  hot’  girls  dey  laugh. 

Bagosh!  I’ll  be  so  mad.  I’ll  start  for 
make  de  course  for  ’ome;  but  Marie  she 
put  ’er  back  on  de  door,  an’  she  say,  44  Ah, 
Melchior!  Please  don',  Melchior!  Don’ 
min’  de  h’ol’  fadder,  Melchior.  Please 
don’!”  An’  she  say  dat  so  sof’,  an'  she 
put  ’er  ’an’  on  my  h’arm  so  pretty,  an’ 
she  look  me  on  de  h’eye  so  like  she  was 
go  for  cry,  h’all  de  mad  was  go  h’off,  an' 
we  go  back  on  de  fire.  An’  den  wre  was 
h’all  laugh,  an’  de  h'ol’  Paddy  ’e  bring 
h’out  de  bottl’,  an’  we  ’ave  de  littl’  coup. 
an’  mate  good  frien’s  some  more;  an' 

I'll  say  dat  night  w’en  we  was  walk  ’ome, 

“Bagosh!  Xiste,  she’s  pretty  girl;  ’mos 
de  pretties'  girl  w’at  I’ll  h’ever  see.’’ 

An’  ’e  say,  44  W’o’s  pretty  girl  ?” 

An’  I’ll  say,  44 Never  min’!” 

Well,  h'after  dat  I’ll  go  on  de  li’ol' 

Paddy  w’enh’ever  I’ll  get  de  chance,  an' 
dat’s  not  any  more  wid  de  h'ol’  man  w'at 
I’ll  go  for  veiller , me! 
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But  Marie  she  don’  be  so  kin’  for  me 
like  dat  night  h'any  more.  She  laugh 
plenty;  she  sing  h’all  de  song  w’at  de 
h’ol’  man  h’ax  ’er  for  sing;  she  lis’en 
w’en  I'll  tell  de  story  ’bout  de  bush,  an’ 
’bout  w'en  I’ll  go  for  ’unt;  but  I’ll  never 
’ear  ’er  speak  sof  like  dat  night,  an’  w’en 
I’ll  speak  sof’,  she  li’only  laugh  an’ 
laugh. 

But  ’e  was  nice  on  dose  night!  ’Edon’ 
make  nodding  ’ow  ’ard  de  win’  blow,  or 
?ow  ’ard  de  col’  make;  w’en  Xiste  an’  me 
h’open  de  door  an’  bot’  de  girls  an’  de  li'ol’ 
Paddy  was  dere,  an’  de  big  stove  was  roar 
’mos’  so  loud  like  de  win’,  an’  de  fire  was 
show  red  t'rough  de  crack  an’  dance  on 
de  wall  t’rough  de  ’ole  on  de  door;  an’ 
Emma  ’er  foot  go  h’up  an’ down,  h’up  an’ 
down,  an’  de  w’eel  ’urn  wid  de  fire;  an’ 
Marie  she  make  de  stockin’,  an’  ’er  ’an’s 
dey  dance  wid  de  needle ; an’  me  an’  Xiste 
an’  de  h’ol’  Paddy  sit  an’  smoke;  an’  we 
tell  de  li’ol’  story  an’  sing  de  song  and  de 
complaintes ; an’  de  warm  of  de  stove  ’e's 
good,  good,  till  de  time  come  for  go. 

Xiste  an’  Emma  was  marry  de  nex’ 
spring,  but  h’all  de  time  I’ll  don’  get  no 
more  near  wid  Marie. 

’E  go  h’on  dat  way  h’all  de  nex’  sum- 
mer, an’  de  nex’  winter,  an’  de  nex’  sum- 
mer h’after  dat.  An’  dat  summer  dere 
was  come  a gennelman  from  Mon’real, 
an’  ’e  was  board  wid  de  li’ol’  Paddy.  ’E 
don’  do  nodding  but  make  de  picture  of 
de  h’ol’  mill,  de  church,  de  red  bridge  an’ 
de  river,  an’  de  trees.  No  matter  ’ow 
big  dey  was,  dat  make  nodding  for  ’eem ; 
’e  jus’  make  dem  so  littl’  w’at  ’e  want  on 
de  picture.  Bagosh!  ’e’s  ver’  smart!  an’ 
w’en  ’e’s  dere  firs’,  I’ll  ’elp  ’eem  li’all  I’ll 
be  h’able. 

One  time  I’ll  take  ’eem  h’up  so  far’s  de 
lake  on  my  canoe,  an’  ’e  was  ’mos’  crazy 
wid  h’all  w’at  ’e  see.  An’  sometime  ’e 
’oiler  for  someting,  an’  h’ax  me  for  not 
paddle,  an’  ’e  look,  an’  look,  like  ’e  go  for 
heat  de  ’ole  boutique ; an’  I’ll  look  too, 
an’  I’ll  don’  see  nodding — jus’  de  same 
li’ol’  sky,  an’  de  same  h’ol’  water,  an’  de 
same  h’ol’  ’ills  w’at  spoil  de  good  farm,  an’ 
make  me  tire’  for  look  on  ’eem. 

Ef  dat  was  h’all,  dat  was  h’all  correc’; 
but  dere  was  Marie.  I’ll  don’  get  so 
much  chance  for  see  ’er  den,  ’cause  I’ll 
work  on  de  quarry,  an’  dey  was  pay  for 
make  h’over  time,  an’  I’ll  stay  so  long's 
’e’s  not  be  dark.  Sonday’s  de  li'only 
time  w’at  I’ll  ’ave  de  chance  for  veiller ; 
an'  de  li'ol’  Paddy  'e  was  glad  for  see  me 


work  like  dat  an' make  de  money,  an’  ’e 
tol’  me  dat  ef  Marie  say  yes,  ’e  don’  say  no. 

But  Marie!  I’ll  don’  know  w’at  arrive 
on  ’er. 

Sometime  I’ll  t’ink  'e  was  de  paint  man ; 
but  ’e  never  say  nodding.  I’ll  never  see 
’eem  ’lone  wid  ’er.  ’E  jus’  work,  work, 
work,  jus’  de  same  like  ’e  was  make  de 
money  wid  make  de  h’ol’  mill  an’  de  tree 
small  on  de  picture.  But  I’ll  see  Marie 
was  h'always  wear  de  bes’  dress,  an’  she 
was  glad  h’every  time  ’e  speak  on  ’er;  an’ 
de  li’Anglish  soun’  so  sof’  an’  nice  w'en 
dey  speak  wid  li’each  odder. 

One  night  w’en  I’ll  say  good-by,  I'll 
turn  on  de  door  an’  I’ll  say,  “Marie,  I'm 
wait  long  time.” 

An’  she  say,  ver’  fas’,  “De  watch’  pot 
never  boil.” 

Au’  I’ll  say,  “I’ll  don’  wan’  de  watch’ 
pot  for  Boyle,  I’ll  wan’  'eem  for  me.” 

An’  she  laugh  at  dat,  but  de  h’eyes  dey 
don’  laugh  wid  de  mout’ — an’  she  don’ 
say  nodding. 

An’  dat  be  h’always  de  way ; I’ll  get  de 
good  start  an’  den  I’ll  be  stop  like  dat; 
an’  ’e’s  pretty  ’ard  for  de  man  for  make 
h’all  de  talk  by  ’eem self  alone. 

On  de  middle  of  de  summer  Emma 
come  ’ome  for  make  de  h’ol’  Paddy 
visit. 

'Ewasde  gran’fadder  now,  an’  de  littl’ 
feller  was  call’  like  ’eem  Paddy — Patrice 
Brouillette.  De  h’ol’  man  ’e  was  proud, 
an’  Marie  she  was  proud  too.  An’  she 
was  wid  de  littl’  feller  h’all  de  time;  ’ug 
'eem,  an’  dance  wid  ’eem,  an’  speak  wid 
’eem  h’all  de  time,  like  dere  was  no  big 
people  on  de  worl’. 

Dat  make  me  glad  for  see  ’er  like  dat, 
but  sometime  ’e  make  me  sore  on  de  ’eart 
too— -for  h’all  dat  was  make  nodding  for 
me. 

Sometime  she  laugh  h’all  de  time,  an’ 
don’  let  me  say  nodding;  sometime  she 
was  cross,  an’  den  I'll  can’  say  nodding; 
an’  sometime  she  was  qui’t,  an’  den  she 
say  nodding;  an’  h’every  was  she  was 
dat’s  bad  for  me;  an’  I’ll  t'ink  sometime 
I’ll  go  ’way  on  de  shanty  some  more. 

Well,  one  day  we  was  work  on  de 
quarry,  an’  de  rock  we  try  for  bias’  was 
jus’  on  de  top,  on  de  new  groun’  w’at  we 
open  h’up.  But  dat  rock  was  ’ard,  an’  we 
was  work  on  ’eem  near  de  ’ole  day,  an’ 
we  make  two  bias’, but  ’e  don’  come.  An' 
de  boss  say,  “Now,  boys,  make  dis  one 
good  an’  deep,  an’  we  blow  de  bottom 
If  out !" 
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Well,  for  sure  I’ll  made  dat  good  bias’. 
I’ll  not  be  mean  wid  de  powder,  an’ 
w’en  I’ll  put  in  de  brick,  I’ll  tamp  ’eem 
down  de  bes’  I’ll  know  ’ow,  an’  I’ll 
’ave  dat  fuse  fix  like  ’e  was  grow  on  de 
rock. 

Bymby,  w’en  h’all  was  finish’,  de  boss 
sen’  h’all  de  boys  off,  an’  me  an’  ’eem  stan’ 
dere,  an’  w'en  ’e  see  de  fuse  wat’s  h’out- 
side,  ’e  laugh  an’  say,  “Well,  dat's  long 
’nough  for  coax  ’er  for  sure.”  An’  den  'e 
say,  “Let  ’er  go!”  An’  I’ll  light  ’er  h’up, 
an’  we  start. 

We  was  walk  h'over  on  w’ere  de  boys 
was  ’ide  widout  ’urry,  an’  we  was  jus’  be 
dere,  w'en  Tenice  Lalonde  jump  h’up  an’ 
swing  'es  'an’s  an’  yell,  “ Melchior,  look! 
look!”  An’  I’ll  turn  roun’,  an’  I’ll  see  de 
littF  Paddy  w’at  run  ’long  de  top  of  de 
quarry,  an’  jus’  be'in’  ’eem  dere’s  Marie 
jus’  h'over  de  top  of  de  ’ill,  w’at  walk  an’ 
laugh  wid  de  flower  on  ’er  ’an’,  an’  be- 
tween us  de  smoke  of  de  fuse  go  h’up 
like  de  littl’  w’ite  snake. 

I’ll  see  Marie  stop,  an’  den  de  laugh  go, 
an’  ’er  face  was  w’ite  an’  fix’  like  ’e  was 
froze  w’en  she  see  w’ere  dey  was  come. 
Den  she  call,  “ Paddy!  Paddy!”  An’  de 
boss  yell,  “Quick,  boy,  quick!”  an’  ’e 
start  for  de  littl’  feller;  an’  I’ll  start  back 
for  de  bias’. 

I’ll  see  h'only  de  smoke  w’at  go 
h’up,  an’  I’ll  not  know  ef  de  fuse  was 
burn  to  de  top  ontil  I’ll  be  kneel  h’over 
’eem,  an’  dere’s  jus’  ’nough  for  take 
good  ’ol’. 

Wid  de  one  ’an’  I’ll  grab  dat  fuse,  an’ 
I’ll  squeeze  ’eem  all  de  ’ard  I'll  be  h’able, 
an’  wid  de  h ’odder  my  knife  go  “pick,” 
“ pick,”  on  de  tamp,  for  get  de  place  for 
cut  de  fuse  pas’  de  fire. 

I’ll  s’pose  I’ll  h’only  be  dere  for  de 
smalles’  minute,  but  h’everyt’ing  go  on 
my  ’ead  like  I’ll  be  dere  for  h’ours.  I’ll 
say  I’ll  mus’n’  pull  too  ’ard  or  p’r’aps  de 
fuse  was  break.  I’ll  say  I’ll  mus'n’  pick 
de  tamp  too  ’ard  or  h’else  de  knife  was 
break ; ef  I’ll  not  cut  far  'nough  down,  de 
fire  go  pas’,  an*  dere's  no  chance.  P’r’aps  de 
fire  ’e's  pas’  now.  Will  ’e  ’urt  w’en  de 
bias’  go?  P’r’aps  'e  make  nodding  for  me 
any'ow.  Den  I'll  see  de  face  of  Marie, 
h’all  w’ite  an’  froze,  an’  I’ll  say,  like  de 
pray’r,  “0  God!  0 God!”  an’  I’ll  risk  de 
cut.  One — two — one — , an’  de  fuse  come 
’way  on  my  ’an’,  an’  de  li'en’  was  not 
touch’. 

Den  I’ll  try  for  yell,  an’  my  t'roat  was 


h’all  stiff,  but  I’ll  ’ol’  h’up  de  en’  of  de 
fuse,  an’  I’ll  ’ear*de  boss  say,  “Tank 
God!” 

An’  I’ll  look,  an’  I’ll  see  ’eem  an 
Marie  w’at  was  kneel  togedder  on  de 
groun’,  an’  dey  was  cover  h’up  de  littl' 
Paddy  like  for  keep  de  bias’  ’way  w'en  e 
come. 

An’  I’ll  ’ear  de  boss  say,  “Dere,  girl! 
dere  girl ! don’  cry ! don’  cry !”  like  e .was 
go  for  cry ’eemself.  An’  den  ’e  turn  roun' 
h'on  de  boys  w’at  was  run  h’up,  an’  'e  yell. 
4 G‘et  li’out  dis.  you  fools ! Go  ’ome !”  an’ 
'e  swear  strong,  an’  dey  go;  an’  1*11  not 
know  w’y,  I’ll  get  h’up  an’  I’ll  go  too. 

An’  bymby  de  boys  was  h’ux  me  de 
question,  an’  I’ll  look  on  my  ’an’,  an’  I'll 
see  I’ll  ’ave  dere  dat  fuse  not  more  long 
nor  ’alf  my  finger,  an’  my  'an’  was  h’all 
twis’  h’up  wid  de  fire,  an’  ’e  was  cut  wid 
my  nail ; but  dat  don’  make  nodding  for 
me  den. 

An’  dat  night  late,  I’ll  go  down  on  de 
li’ol’  Paddy,  an’  de  h’ol’  man  meet  me  on 
de  door,  an’  ’e  jus’  take  me  on  de  room 
w’ere  de  littl’  Paddy  was  ’sleep  wid  ’es 
modder.  An’  ’e  don’  say  nodding,  jus’ 
slap  me  sof’  on  de  back  w'en  we  go  on  de 
h’odder  room. 

An’  dere’s  no  Marie.  An’  I'll  say,  after 
w’ile,  “ Marie,  she  was  sick?” 

An’  de  h’ol’  man  shake  ’es  ’ead,  an’  e 
go  h’out.  An’ bymby  Marie  she  come  an' 
she  sit  down  near  de  table,  an’  she  ’ardly 
look  on  me.  An’  I’ll  speak  littl’  w’ile, 
an’  I’ll  see  dat  don’  do  no  good;  an’  den 
I'll  look  on  ’er,  an’  I’ll  say,  “Marie,  I'll 
go  on  de  shanty  dis  winter.” 

An’  w'en  slie  don’  say  nodding,  I'll  feel 
my  ’eart  get  col’,  an’  I’ll  t’ink  ’e’s  no  use 
for  try  some  more,  an’  I’ll  get  h'up. 

Den  Marie  she  put  ’er  ’ead  on  de  ta- 
ble, an’ — I’ll  can’  'elp  ’eem — I’ll  put  my 
good  ’an’  on  'er  ’air,  w’at  was  sof  like  de 
littl’  Paddy. 

An’  de  minute  she  feel  dat,  she  jump 
h’up,  wid  'er  li’eye  all  bright,  an’  she 
say,  fas’  an’  ’ard,  “W’at  for  you  touch 
me?  ’Ow  dare  you  put  your  'an's  on 
me?” 

An’  I’ll  say,  “Dat  was  h'only  one 
’an’,  Marie”;  an'  I'll  'ol’  h'out  de  h'odder 
w’at  wash'all  twis'  h’up  so  I’ll  can'  li'open 
’eem;  an’  Marie  she  jus’  say  one  word, 
an’  den  ’er  two  h’arms  was  roun'  my 
neck,  an’ — 

Well,  dat's  Marie  iv’at  teach  me  for 
speak  de  h'Anglish  good  like  dat. 
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fi£rSt  03i  OSEPlIBAYLEYaml  own  fancies  cast,  gigantic  projections 
his  wife  Ann  catne  which  eclipsed  the  sweet  show  of  the 
8§pp *d  riding  down  from  spring  and  almost  their  own  }>ersona]i- 

SS  Salem  village.  They  ties.  That  year  the  leaves  came  out  and 

nKprjfljj£m]  had  started  from  the  flowers  bloomed  in  vain  for  the  peo- 

their  home  in  New-  pie  in  and  about  Salem  village.  There 

bury  the  day  before,  was  an  epidemic  or  disease  of  the  mind 
and  had  staid  overnight  with  their  rein-  that  deafened  and  Winded  to  all  save  its 
tive,  Sergeant  Thomas  Putnam*  in  Salem  own  pains. 

village;  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Ann  Bay  ley  on  the  pillion  snuggled 
election  in  Boston.  The  road  wound  closely  against  her  husband's  hack;  her 
along  through  the  woods  from  Salem  to  fearful  eyes  peered  at  the  road  around  his 
Lynn;  it  was  some  time  since  they  had  shoulder.  {Jhe  was  a young  and  band- 
passed  a house.  some  woman;  she  had  oil  her  best  mantle 

May  was  nearly  gone;  the  pinks  and  of  sad -colored  silk,  and  a fine  black  hood 
tin-  blackberry  vines  were  in  flower.  All  with  a topknot,  but  she  did  not  think  of 
the  Woods  were  full  of  an  indefinite  and  that. 

composite  fragrance,  made  up  of  the  “ Joseph,  what  is  that  in  the  road  be* 

breaths  of  myriads  of  green  plants  and  fore  ins  she  whispered,  timorously 
seen  and  unseen  blossoms,  like  a very  He  pulled  up  the  horse  with  a great 
bouquet  of  spring.  The  newly  leaved  jerk.  “ Where?”  he  whispered  back, 
trees  cast  shadows  that  were  as  much  n “There!  there!  at  the  right;  just  bo- 
pa  rt,  of  the  tender  surprise  of  the  spring  yond  that  laurel  thicket.  Tis  somewhat 
as  the  new  flowers.  They  flickered  deli-  black,  an'  it  moves.  There!  there!  Oh, 
cate  I y before  Joseph  Bay  ley  and  his  wife  Joseph !” 

Ann  on  the  grassy  ridges  of  the  road*  Joseph  Bay  ley  sat  stiff  and  straight  in 
but  they  did  not  remar1"  them.  Tlieir  his  .saddle,  like  a soldier;  his  face  was 
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pale  and  stern,  liis  eyes  full  of  horror 
and  defiance. 

“See  you  it?”  Ann  whispered  again. 
“There!  now  it  moves.  What  is  it?” 

“ I see  it,”  said  Joseph,  in  a loud,  bold 
voice.  “An’  whatever  it  be,  I will  yield 
not  to  it;  an’  neither  will  you,  goodwife.” 

Ann  reached  around  and  caught  at  the 
reins.  “Let  us  go  back,”  she  moaned, 
faintly.  “ Oh,  Joseph,  let  us  not  pass  it. 
My  spirit  faints  within  me  I see  its  back 
among  the  laurel  blooms.  ’Tis  the  black 
beast  they  tell  of.  Let  us  turn  back,  Jo- 
seph, let  us  turn  back !” 

“Be  still,  woman !”  returned  her  hus- 
band, jerking  the  reins  from  her  hand. 
“ What  think  ye  ’twould  profit  us  to  turn 
back  to  Salem  village?  I trow  if  there 
be  one  black  beast  here,  there  be  a full 
herd  of  them  there.  There  is  naught  left 
but  to  ride  past  it  as  best  we  may.  Sit 
fast,  an’  listen  you  not  to  it,  whatever  it 
promise  you.”  Joseph  looked  down  the 
road  towards  the  laurel  bushes,  his  mus- 
cles now  as  tense  as  a bow.  Ann  hid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder.  Suddenly  he 
shouted,  with  a great  voice  like  a herald: 
“Away  with  ye,  ye  cursed  beast!  away 
with  ye ! We  be  not  of  your  kind ; we  be 
gospel  folk.  We  have  naught  to  do  with 
you  or  your  master.  Away  with  ye!” 

The  horse  leapt  forward.  There  was  a 
great  cracking  amongst  the  laurel  bushes 
at  the  right,  a glossy  black  back  and  some 
white  horns  heaved  over  them,  then  some 
black  flanks  plunged  heavily  out  of  sight. 

“Oh!”  shrieked  Ann,  “has  it  gone? 
Goodman,  has  it  gone?” 

“The  Lord  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
snare  of  the  enemy,”  answered  Joseph, 
solemnly. 

“What  looked  it  like,  Joseph,  what 
looked  it  like  ?” 

“Like  no  beast  that  was  saved  in  the 
ark.” 

“Had  it  fiery  eyes?”  asked  Ann,  trem- 
bling. 

“’Tis  well  you  did  not  see  them.” 

“Ride  fast!  oh,  ride  fast!”  Ann  plead- 
ed, clutching  hard  at  her  husband’s  cloak. 
“ It  may  follow  on  our  track.”  The  horse 
went  down  the  road  at  a quick  trot.  Ann 
kept  peering  back  and  starting  at  every 
sound  in  the  woods.  “ Do  you  mind  the 
tale  Samuel  Endicott  told  last  night?'’ she 
said,  shuddering.  “How  on  his  voyage 
to  Barbadoes  he,  sitting  on  the  windlass 
on  a bright  moonshining  night,  was  shook 
violently,  and  saw  the  appearance  of  that 


witch  Goody  Bradbury,  with  a white  cap 
and  a white  neck-cloth  on  her?  It  was  a 
dreadful  tale.” 

“It  was  naught  to  the  sight  of  Mercy 
Lewis  and  Sergeant  Thomas  Putnam's 
daughter  Ann,  when  they  were  set  upon 
and  nigh  choked  to  death  by  Goody  Proc- 
tor. Know  you  that  within  a half-mile 
we  must  pass  the  Proctor  house?” 

Ann  gave  a shuddering  sigh.  “I  would 
I were  home  again !”  she  moaned.  4 4 They 
said  ’twas  full  of  evil  things,  and  that  the 
black  man  himself  kept  tavern  there  since 
Goodman  Proctor  and  his  wife  were  in 
jail.  Did  you  mind  what  Goodwife  Put- 
nam said  of  the  black  head,  like  a hog’s, 
that  Goodman  Perley  saw  at  the  keeping- 
room  window  as  he  passed,  and  the  rum- 
bling noises,  and  the  yellow  birds  that 
flew  around  the  chimney  and  twittered  in 
a psalm  tune?  Oh,  Joseph,  there  is  a yel- 
low bird  now  in  the  birch-tree — seel  see!” 

They  had  come  into  a little  space  where 
the  woods  were  thinner.  Joseph  urged 
his  horse  forward. 

“We  will  not  slack  our  pace  for  any 
black  beasts  nor  any  yellow  birds,”  he 
cried,  in  a valiant  voice. 

There  was  a passing  gleam  of  little  yel- 
low wings  above  the  birch-tree. 

“He  has  flown  away,”  said  Ann. 
“’Tis  best  to  front  them  as  you  do, 
goodman,  but  I have  not  the  courage. 
That  looked  like  a common  yellow-bird ; 
his  wings  shone  like  gold.  Think  you  it 
has  gone  forward  to  the  Proctor  house?'’ 

“ It  matters  not,  so  it  but  fly  up  before 
us,”  said  Joseph  Bay  ley. 

He  was  somewhat  older  than  Ann ; fair- 
haired and  fair-bearded, with  blue  eyes  set 
so  deeply  under  heavy  brows  that  they 
looked  black.  His  face  was  at  once  stern 
and  nervous, showing  not  only  the  spirit  of 
warfare  against  his  foes,  but  the  elements 
of  strife  within  himself. 

They  rode  on,  and  the  woods  grew 
thicker;  the  horse’s  hoofs  made  only  a 
faint  liquid  pad  on  the  mossy  road.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped  and  whinnied.  Ann 
clutched  her  husband’s  arm;  they  sat 
motionless,  listening  ; the  horse  whinnied 
again. 

Suddenly  Joseph  started  violently,  and 
stared  into  the  woods  on  the  left,  and 
Ann  also.  A long  defile  of  dark  ever- 
greens stretched  up  the  hill,  with  mys- 
terious depths  of  blue  black  shadows  be- 
tween them;  the  air  had  an  earthy  damp- 
ness. 
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Joseph  shook  the  reins  fiercely  over  the 
horse's  back,  and  shouted  to  him  in  a loud 
voice. 

“Did  you  see  it?”  gasped  Ann,  when 
they  were  come  into  a lighter  place. 
“ Was  it  not  a black  man?” 

“Fear  not;  we  have  outridden  him,” 
said  her  husband,  setting  his  thin  intense 
face  proudly  ahead. 

“I  would  we  were  safe  home  in  New- 
bury,” Ann  moaned.  “I  would  we  had 
never  set  out.  Think  you  not  Dr.  Mather 
will  ride  back  from  Boston  with  us  to 
keep  the  witches  off  ? I will  bide  there 
forever,  if  he  will  not.  I will  never  come 
this  dreadful  road  again,  else.  What  is 
that?  Oh,  what  is  that?  ’Tis  a voice  com- 
ing out  of  the  woods  like  a great  roar. 
Joseph  ! What  is  that  f That  was  a black 
cat  run  across  the  road  into  the  bushes. 
Twas  a black  cat.  Joseph,  let  us  turn 
back!  No;  the  black  man  is  behind  us,  and 
the  beast.  What  shall  we  do?  What  shall 
we  do?  Oh,  oh,  I begin  to  twitch  like  Ann 
and  Mercy  last  night!  My  feet  move,  and 
I cannot  stop  them!  Now  there  is  a pin 
thrust  in  my  arm ! I am  pinched ! There 
are  fingersatmy  throat ! Joseph ! Joseph !” 

“Go  to  prayer,  sweetheart,”  shouted 
Joseph.  “ Go  to  prayer.  Be  not  afraid. 
Twill  drive  them  away.  Away  with  ye. 
Goody  Bradbury ! Away,  Goody  Proctor ! 
Go  to  prayer,  go  to  prayer!” 

Joseph  bent  low  in  the  saddle  and 
lashed  the  horse,  which  sprang  forward 
with  a mighty  bound ; the  green  branches 
rushed  in  their  faces.  Joseph  prayed  in 
a loud  voice.  Ann  clung  to  him  con- 
vulsively. panting  for  breath.  Suddenly 
they  came  out  of  the  woods  into  a cleared 
space. 

“The  Proctor  house  ! the  Proctor 
house!”  Ann  shrieked.  “Mercy  Lewis 
said  'twas  full  of  devils.  What  shall 
we  do?”  She  hid  her  face  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulder,  sobbing  and  praying. 

The  Proctor  house  stood  at  the  left  of 
the  road ; there  were  some  peach-trees  in 
front  of  it,  and  their  blossoms  showed  in 
a pink  spray  against  the  gray  unpainted 
walls.  On  one  side  of  the  house  was  the 
great  barn,  with  its  doors  wide  open;  on 
the  other,  a deep  ploughed  field,  with  the 
plough  sticking  in  a furrow.  John  Proc- 
tor had  been  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail 
for  witchcraft  in  April,  before  his  spring 
planting  was  done. 

Joseph  Bay  ley  reined  in  his  horse  op- 
posite the  Proctor  house.  “Ann,”  he 
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whispered,  and  his  whisper  was  full  of 
horror. 

“What  is  it?”  she  returned,  wildly. 

“Ann,  Goodman  Proctor  looks  forth 
from  the  chamber  window,  and  Goody 
Proctor  stands  outside  by  the  well,  and 
they  be  both  in  jail  in  Boston.”  Joseph's 
whole  frame  shook  in  a strange  rigid 
fashion,  as  if  his  joints  were  locked. 
“Look,  Ann!”  he  whispered. 

“I  cannot.” 

“Look!” 

Ann  turned  her  head.  “Why,”  she 
said,  and  her  voice  was  quite  natural  and 
sweet,  it  had  even  a tone  of  glad  relief  in 
it,  “I  see  naught  but  a little  maid  in  the 
door.” 

“See  you  not  Goodman  Proctor  in  the 
window?'’ 

“Nay,”  said  Ann,  smiling;  “I  see 
naught  but  the  little  maid  in  the  door. 
She  is  in  a blue  petticoat,  and  she  has  a 
yellow  head,  but  her  little  cheeks  are  pale, 
I trow.” 

“ See  you  not  Good  wife  Proctor  in  the 
yard  by  the  well?”  asked  Joseph. 

“Nay,  goodman;  I see  naught  but  the 
little  maid  in  the  door.  She  has  a fair 
face,  but  now  she  falls  a-weeping.  Oh,  I 
fear  lest  she  be  all  alone  in  the  house.” 

“ I tell  you,  Goodman  Proctor  and 
Goodwife  Proctor  be  both  there,”  returned 
Joseph.  “Think  you  I see  not  with  my 
own  eyes?  Goodman  Proctor  has  on  a 
red  cap,  and  Goodwife  Proctor  holds  a 
spindle.”  He  urged  on  the  horse  with  a 
sudden  cry.  “Now  the  prayers  do  stick 
in  my  throat,”  he  groaned.  “I  would 
we  were  out  of  this  devil's  nest!” 

“Oh,  Joseph,”  implored  Ann,  “prithee 
wait  a minute!  The  little  maid  is  calling 
4 mother'  after  me.  Saw  you  not  how 
she  favored  our  little  Susanna  who  died  ? 
Hear  her!  There  was  naught  there  but 
the  little  maid.  Joseph,  I pray  you,  stop." 

“ Nay ; I’ll  ride  till  the  nag  drops,”  said 
Joseph  Bayley,  with  a lash.  “This  last 
be  too  much.  I tell  ye  they  be  there, 
and  they  be  also  in  jail.  Tis  hellish 
work.” 

Ann  said  no  more  for  a little  space;  a 
curve  in  the  road  hid  the  Proctor  house 
from  sight.  Suddenly  she  raised  a great 
cry.  “Oh!  oh !”  she  screamed,  “'tisgone; 
'tis  gone  from  my  foot !” 

Joseph  stopped.  “ What  is  gone?” 

“My  shoe;  but  now  I missed  it  from 
my  foot.  I must  alight,  and  go  back  for 
it.” 
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Joseph  started  the  horse  again. 

Ann  caught  at  the  reins.  “Stop, 
good  man,'1  she  cried,  imperatively.  “I 
tell  you  I must  have  my  shoe.” 

“ And  I tell  you  I’ll  stop  for  no  shoe  in 
this  place,  were  it  made  of  gold.” 

“Goodman,  you  know  not  what  shoe 
’tis.  Tis  one  of  my  fine  shoes,  in  which 
I have  never  taken  steps.  They  have  the 
crimson  silk  lacings.  I have  even  carried 
them  in  my  hand  to  the  meeting-house  on 
a Sabbath,  wearing  my  old  ones,  and 
only  put  them  on  at  the  door.  Think 
you  I will  lose  that  shoe?  Stop  the  nag.” 

But  Joseph  kept  on  grimly. 

“ Think  you  I will  go  barefoot  or  with 
one  shoe  into  Boston  ?”  said  Ann.  4 ‘ Know 
you  that  these  shoes,  which  were  a present 
from  my  mother,  cost  bravely?  I trow 
you  will  needs  loosen  your  purse  strings 
well  before  we  pass  the  first  shop  in  Bos- 
ton. Well,  go  on,  an  you  will,  when  ’tis 
but  a matter  of  my  slipping  down  from 
the  pillion  and  running  back  a fewyards.” 

Joseph  Bayley  turned  his  horse  about; 
but  Ann  remonstrated. 

“Nay,”  said  she;  “I  want  not  to  go 
thus.  I am  tired  of  the  saddle.  I would 
like  to  feel  my  feet  for  a space.” 

Her  husband  looked  around  at  her  with 
wonder  and  suspicion.  Dark  thoughts 
came  into  his  mind. 

She  laughed.  “ Nay,”  said  she,  “ make 
no  such  face  at  me,  I go  not  back  to 
meet  any  black  man  nor  sign  any  book. 
I go  for  my  fine  shoe  with  the  crimson 
lacing.” 

“’Tis  but  a moment  since  you  were 
afraid,”  said  Joseph.  “ Have  you  no  fear 
now  ?”  His  blue  eyes  looked  sharply  into 
hers. 

She  looked  back  at  him  soberly  and 
innocently.  “In  truth,  I feel  no  such 
fear  as  I did,”  she  answered.  “If  I 
mistake  not,  your  bold  front  and  your 
prayers  drove  away  the  evil  ones.  I will 
say  a psalm  as  I go,  and  I trow  naught 
will  harm  me.” 

Ann  slipped  lightly  down  from  the  pil- 
lion, and  pulled  off  her  one  remaining 
shoe  and  her  stockings;  they  were  her 
fine  worked  silk  ones,  and  she  could  not 
walk  in  them  over  the  rough  road.  Then 
she  set  forth  very  slowly,  peering  here 
and  there  in  the  undergrowth  beside  the 
road,  until  she  passed  the  curve  and  the 
reach  of  her  husband’s  eyes.  Then  she 
gathered  up  her  crimson  taffeta  petticoat 
and  ran  like  a deer,  with  long  graceful 
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leaps,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left, 
straight  back  to  the  Proctor  house. 

In  the  door  of  the  house  stood  a tiny 
girl  with  a soft  shock  of  yellow  hair. 

She  wore  a little  straight  blue  gown,  and 
her  baby  feet  were  bare,  curling  over  the 
sunny  door-step.  When  she  saw  Ann 
coming  she  started  as  if  to  run ; then  she 
stood  still,  her  soft  eyes  wary,  her  mouth 
quivering. 

Ann  Bayley  ran  up  quickly,  and  threw 
her  arms  around  her,  kneeling  down  on 
the  step.  “What  is  your  name,  little 
maid?”  said  she,  in  a loving,  agitated 
voice. 

“Abigail  Proctor,”  replied  the  little 
maid,  shyly,  in  her  sweet  childish  treble. 

Then  she  tried  to  free  herself,  but  Ann 
held  her  fast. 

“Nay,  be  not  afraid,  sweet,”  said  she. 

“I  love  you.  I once  had  a little  maid 
like  you  for  my  own.  Tell  me,  dear 
heart,  are  you  all  alone  in  the  house  ?” 

Theu  the  child  fell  to  crying  again,  and 
clung  around  Ann’s  neck. 

“ Is  there  anybody  in  the  house,  sweet?” 

Ann  whispered,  fondling  her  and  pressing 
the  wet  baby  cheek  to  her  own. 

“The  constables  came  and  took  them,” 
sobbed  the  little  maid.  “They  put  my 
poppet  down  the  well,  and  they  pulled 
mother  and  Sarah  down  the  road.  They 
took  father  before  that,  and  Mary  Warren 
did  jibe  and  point.  The  constables  pull- 
ed Benjamin  away  too.  I want  my  mo- 
ther.” 

“Your  mother  shall  come  again,”  said 
Ann.  “Take  comfort,  dear  little  heart, 
they  cannot  have  the  will  to  keep  her 
long  away.  There,  there,  I tell  you  she 
shall  come.  You  watch  in  the  door,  and 
you  will  see  her  come  down  the  road.” 

She  smoothed  back  the  little  maid’s 
yellow  hair,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
little  face  with  a corner  of  her  beautiful 
embroidered  neckerchief.  Then  she  saw 
that  the  face  was  all  grimy  with  tears 
and  dust,  and  she  went  over  to  the  well, 
which  was  near  the  door,  and  drew  a 
bucket  of  water  swiftly  with  her  strong 
young  arms;  then  she  wet  the  corner  of 
the  neckerchief  and  scrubbed  the  little 
maid’s  face,  bidding  her  shut  her  eyes. 

Then  she  kissed  her  over  and  over. 

‘‘Now  you  are  sweet  and  clean,”  said 
she.  “Dear  little  heart,  I have  some 
sugar  cakes  in  my  bag  for  you,  and  then 
I must  be  gone.” 

The  little  maid  looked  at  her  eagerly, 
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her  cheeks  were  waxen,  and  the  blx^e 
veins  showed  in  her  full  childish  fore- 
head. Ann  pulled  some  little  cakes  out 
of  a red  velvet  satchel  she  wore  at  her 
waist,  and  Abigail  reached  out  for  one 
with  a hungry  cry.  The  tears  sprang  to 
Ann’s  eyes;  she  put  the  rest  of  the  cakes 
in  a little  pile  on  the  door-stone,  and 
watcheH  the  child  eat.  Then  she  gath- 
ered her  up  in  her  arms. 

“Good-by,  sweetheart,”  she  said,  kiss- 
ing the  soft  trembling  mouth,  the  sweet 
hollow  under  the  chin,  and  the  clinging 
hands.  “Before  long  I shall  come  this 
way  again,  and  do  you  stand  in  the  door 
when  I go  past.” 

She  put  her  down  and  hastened  away, 
but  little  Abigail  ran  after  her.  Ann 
stopped  and  knelt  and  fondled  her  again. 

“Go  back,  deary,”  she  pleaded;  “go 
back,  and  eat  the  sugar  cakes.” 

But  this  beautiful  kind  vision  in  the 
crimson  taffeta,  with  the  rosy  cheeks  and 
sweet  black  eyes  looking  out  from  the 
French  hood,  with  the  gleam  of  gold  and 
delicate  embroidery  between  the  silken 
folds  of  her  mantilla,  With  the  ways  like 
her  mother’s,  was  more  to  little  deserted 
Abigail  Proctor  than  the  sugar  cakes,  al- 
though she  was  sorely  hungry  for  them. 
She  stood  aloof  with  pitiful  determined 
eyes  until  Ann’s  back  was  turned,  then, 
as  she  followed,  Ann  looked  around  and 
saw  her  and  caught  her  up  again. 

“My  dear  heart,  my  dear  heart,”  she 
said,  and  she  was  half  sobbing,  “now 
must  you  go  back,  else  I fear  harm  will 
come  to  you.  My  goodman  is  waiting 
for  me  yonder,  and  I know  not  what  he 
will  do  or  say.  Nay ; you  must  go  back. 
I would  I could  keep  you,  my  little  Su- 
sanna, but  you  must  go  back.”  Ann  Bay- 
ley  put  the  little  maid  down  and  gave 
her  a gentle  push.  “Go  back,”  she  said, 
smiling,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears;  “go 
back,  and  eat  the  sugar  cakes.” 

Then  she  sped  on  swiftly ; as  she  near- 
ed the  curve  in  the  road  she  thrust  a hand 
in  her  pocket,  and  drew  forth  a dainty 
shoe  with  dangling  lacings  of  crimson 
silk.  She  glanced  around  with  a smile 
and  a backward  wave  of  her  hand;  the 
glowing  crimson  of  her  petticoat  showed 
for  a minute  through  the  green  mist  of 
the  undergrowth;  then  she  disappeared. 

The  little  maid  Abigail  stood  still  in 
the  road,  gazing  after  her,  her  soft  pink 
mouth  open,  her  hands  clutching  at  her 
blue  petticoat,  as  if  she  would  thus  hold 


herself  back  from  following.  She  heard 
the  tramp  of  a horse’s  feet  beyond  the 
curve;  then  it  died  away.  She  turned 
about  and  went  back  to  the  house,  with 
the  tears  rolling  over  her  cheeks;  but  she 
did  not  sob  aloud,  as  she  would  have  done 
had  her  mother  been  near  to  hear.  A 
pitiful  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of 
all  the  appeals  of  grief  was  stealing  over 
her  childish  mind.  She  had  been  alone 
in  the  house  three  nights  and  two  days, 
ever  since  her  sister  Sarah  and  her  bro- 
ther Benjamin  had  been  arrested  for 
witchcraft  and  carried  to  jail.  Long 
before  that  her  parents,  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Proctor,  had  disappeared  down  the 
Boston  road  in  charge  of  the  constables. 
None  of  the  family  was  spared  save  this 
little  Abigail,  wTho  was  deemed  too  young 
and  insignificant  to  have  dealings  with 
Satan,  and  was  therefore  not  thrown  into 
prison,  but  was  left  alone  in  the  desolate 
Proctor  house  in  the  midst  of  woods  said 
to  be  full  of  evil  spirits  and  witches,  to 
die  of  fright  or  starvation  as  she  might. 
There  was  but  little  mercy  showrn  the 
families  of  those  accused  of  witchcraft. 

“ Let  some  of  Goody  Proctor’s  familiars 
minister  unto  the  brat,”  one  of  the  con- 
stables had  said,  with  a stem  laugh, when 
Abigail  had  followed  wailing  after  her 
brother  and  sister  on  the  day  of  their  ar- 
rest. • 

“Yea,”  said  another;  “she  can  send 
her  yellow-bird  or  her  black  hog  to  keep 
her  company.  I wot  her  tears  will  be 
soon  dried.” 

Then  the  stoutly  tramping  horses  had 
borne  out  of  sight  and  hearing  the  mock- 
ing faces  of  the  constables;  Sarah’s  fair 
agonized  one  turned  backward  toward  her 
little  deserted  sister,  and  Benjamin’s  brave 
youthful  clamor  of  indignation. 

“Let  us  loose!”  Abigail  heard  him 
shout;  “let  us  loose,  I tell  ye!  Ye  be 
fools,  rather  than  we  be  witches;  ye  be 
fools  and  murderers!  Let  us  loose,  I tell 
ye!” 

And  the  little  Abigail  had  waited  long, 
thinking  her  brother’s  words  would  pre- 
vail ; but  neither  he  nor  Sarah  returned, 
and  the  sounds  all  died  away,  and  she 
went  back  to  the  house  sobbing.  The 
damp  spring  night  was  settling  down  in  a 
palpable  mist,  and  the  woods  seemed  full 
of  voices.  The  little  maid  had  heard 
enough  of  the  terrible  talk  of  the  day  to 
fill  her  innocent  head  with  vague  super- 
stitious horror.  She  threw  her  little 
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apron  over  her  head  and  fled  blindly 
through  the  woods,  and  now  and  then 
she  fell  down  and  bruised  herself,  and 
rose  up  lamenting  sorely,  with  nobody  to 
hear  her. 

As  soon  as  she  was  in  the  house  she 
shut  the  doors,  and  barred  them  with  the 
great  bars  that  had  been  made  as  protec- 
tion against  Indians,  and  now  might  wax 
useless  against  worse  than  savages,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  colony. 

All  night  long  the  little  maid  shrieked 
and  sobbed,  and  called  on  her  father  and 
her  mother  and  her  sister  and  her  brother. 
Men  faring  in  the  road  betwixt  Boston 
and  Salem  village  heard  her  with  horror, 
and  fled  past  with  psalm  and  prayer  and 
blood  cold  in  their  veins,  and  related  the 
next  day  to  the  raging,  terror-stricken 
people  how  at  midnight  the  accursed 
Proctor  house  was  full  of  flitting  infernal 
lights,  and  howling  with  devilish  spirits, 
with  mayhap  a death-dealing  tale  of  some 
godly  woman  of  the  village  who  outrode 
their  horses  on  a broomstick  and  disap- 
peared in  the  Proctor  house. 

The  next  day  the  little  maid  unbarred 
the  door,  and  stood  there  watching  up  and 
down  the  road  for  her  mother  or  some 
other  to  come.  But  they  came  not,  al- 
though she  watched  all  day.  That  night 
she  did  not  sob  and  call  out;  she  had  be- 
come afraid  of  her  own  voice,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  had  no  effect  to  bring  her 
help.  Then,  too,  early  in  the  night,  she 
heard  noises  about  the  house  which  fright- 
ened her,  and  made  her  think  that  per- 
chance the  dreadful  black  beast  of  which 
she  had  heard  them  discourse  was  abroad. 

The  next  morning  she  found  that  the 
two  horses  and  the  cow  and  calf  were 
gone  from  the  barn ; also  that  there  was 
left  scarce  anything  for  her  to  eat  in  the 
house.  There  had  been  some  loaves  of 
bread,  some  boiled  meat,  and  some  cakes ; 
now  it  was  all  gone,  and  also  all  the  meal 
from  the  chest,  and  the  potatoes  and  pork 
from  the  cellar.  But  for  that  last  she  did 
not  care,  since  she  was  not  old  enough  to 
make  a fire  and  cook.  She  had  left  for 
food  only  a little  cold  porridge  in  a blue 
bowl,  and  that  she  ate  up  at  once  and  had 
no  more,  and  a little  buttermilk  in  a crock, 
which,  she  being  not  over-fond  of,  served 
her  longer.  But  that  was  all  she  had 
had  for  a day  and  a night,  until  Good  wife 
Ann  Bayley  gave  her  the  sugar  cakes. 
These  she  ate  up  at  once  on  her  return  to 
the  house.  Then  again  she  stood  watch- 


ing in  the  door,  but  nothing  passed  along 
the  road  save  a partridge  or  a squirrel.  It 
was  accounted  a bold  thing  for  any  solitary 
traveller  to  come  this  way,  save  a witch,  and 
she,  it  was  supposed,  might  find  many  com- 
rades in  the  woods  beside  the  road  and  in 
the  Proctor  house,  which  was  held  to  be 
a sort  of  devils’  tavern.  But  now  no  witch 
came,  nor  any  of  her  uncanny  friends, 
unless  indeed  the  squirrel  and  the  par- 
tridge were  familiar  demons  in  disguise. 
Nothing  was  too  harmless  and  simple 
to  escape  that  imputation  of  the  devil’s 
mask. 

Abigail  took  her  little  pewter  porrin- 
ger from  the  cupboard,  and  got  herself  a 
drink  of  water  from  the  bucketful  that 
Good  wife  Bayley  had  drawn;  then  she 
stood  on  a stone,  and  peered  into  the  well, 
leaning  over  the  curb.  Her  poppet  was 
in  there,  her  dear  rag  doll  that  Sarah  had 
made  for  her,  and  dressed  in  a beautiful 
silver  brocade  made  from  a piece  of  a 
wedding  gown  that  was  brought  from 
England.  One  of  the  constables  had 
caught  sight  of  little  Abigail  Proctor's 
poppet,  and  being  straightway  filled  with 
suspicion  that  it  was  an  image  whereby 
Goody  Proctor  afflicted  her  victims  by 
proxy,  had  seized  it  and  thrown  it  into 
the  well.  The  other  constables  had  chid- 
den him  for  such  rashness,  saying  it 
should  have  been  carried  to  Boston,  and 
produced  as  evidence  at  the  trial;  and 
little  Abigail  had  shrieked  out  in  a panic 
for  her  poppet. 

She  could  see  nothing  of  it  now,  and 
she  went  back  to  her  watching-place  in 
the  door. 

In  the  afternoon  she  felt  sorely  hungry 
again,  and  searched  through  the  house 
for  food;  then  she  went  out  in  the  sun- 
ny fields  behind  the  house,  and  found 
some  honeysuckles  on  the  rocks,  and 
sucked  the  honey  greedily  from  their  fine 
horns.  On  her  return  to  the  house  she 
found  a corn-cob,  which  she  snatched  up 
and  folded  in  her  apron,  and  begun  tend- 
ing. She  sat  down  in  the  doorway  in  her 
little  chair,  which  she  dragged  out  of  the 
keeping-room,  and  hugged  the  poor  pop- 
pet close,  and  crooned  over  it. 

“Be  not  afraid,”  said  she.  “I’ll  not 
let  the  black  beast  harm  you ; I promise 
you  I will  not.” 

That  night  she  formed  a new  plan  for 
her  solace  and  protection  in  the  lonely 
darkness.  All  the  garments  of  her  lost 
parents  and  sister  and  brother  that  she 
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could  find  she  gathered  together,  and 
formed  in  a circle  on  the  keeping-room 
floor;  then  she  crept  inside  with  her 
corn-cob  poppet,  and  lay  there  hugging 
it  all  night.  The  next  day  she  watched 
again  in  the  door;  but  now  she  was  weak 
and  faint,  and  her  little  legs  trembled  so 
under  her  that  she  could  not  stand  to 
watch,  but  sat  in  her  little  straight-back- 
ed chair,  holding  her  poppet  and  peering 
forth  wistfully. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  she  made  shift 
to  creep  out  into  the  fields  again,  and 
lying  flat  on  the  sun-lieated  rocks,  she 
sucked  some  more  honey  drops  from  the 
honeysuckles.  She  found,  too,  on  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  some  young  winter- 
green  leaves,  and  she  even  pulled  some 
blue  violets  and  ate  them.  But  the  deli- 
cate, sweet,  and  aromatic  fare  in  the 
spring  larder  of  nature  was  poor  nourish- 
ment for  a human  baby. 

Poor  little  Abigail  Proctor  could  scarce- 
ly creep  home,  still  clinging  fast  to  her 
poppet;  scarcely  lift  herself  into  her  chair 
in  the  door;  scarcely  crawl  inside  her 
fairy-ring  of  her  loved  ones’  belongings 
at  night.  She  rolled  herself  tightly  in 
an  old  cloak  of  her  father’s,  and  it  was  a 
sweet  and  harmless  outcome  of  the  dread- 
ful superstition  of  the  day,  grafted  on  an 
innocent  childish  brain,  that  it  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  bodily  presence  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  protect  her. 

All  night  long,  as  she  lay  there,  her  mo- 
ther cooked  good  meat  and  broth  and 
sweet  cakes,  and  she  ate  her  fill  of  them ; 
but  in  the  morning  she  was  too  weak  to 
turn  her  little  body  over.  She  could  not 
get  to  her  watching-place  in  the  door,  but 
that  made  little  deference  to  her,  for  she 
did  not  fairly  know  that  she  was  not 
there.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  sat  in 
her  little  chair  looking  up  the  road  and 
down  the  road ; she  saw  the  green  branch- 
es weaving  together,  and  hiding  the  sky 
to  the  northward  and  the  southward;  she 
saw  the  flushes  of  white  and  rose  in  the 
flowering  undergrowth ; she  saw  the  peo- 
ple coming  and  going.  There  were  her 
father  and  mother  now  coming  with  store 
of  food  and  presents  for  her,  now  follow- 
ing the  constables  out  of  sight.  There 
was  that  fine  pageant  passing,  as  she  had 
seen  it  pass  once  before,  of  the  two  magis- 
trates, their  worshipful  masters  John  Ha- 
thorne  and  Jonathan  Corwin,  with  the 
marshal,  constables,  and  aids,  splendid 
and  awe-inspiring  in  all  their  trappings 
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of  office,  to  examine  the  accused  in  the 
Salem  meeting-house.  There  were  the 
ministers  Parris  and.  Noyes  coming,  with 
severe  malignant  faces,  to  question  her 
mother  as  to  whether  she  had  afflicted 
Mary  Warren,  their  former  maid  servant, 
who  was  now  bewitched.  There  went 
Benjamin,  clamoring  out  boldly  at  his 
captors.  There  came  Sarah  with  the  pop- 
pet, which  she  had  drawn  out  of  the  well, 
shaking  the  water  from  its  silver  bro- 
cade. 

All  this  the  little  maid  Abigail  Proctor 
saw  through  her  half-delirious  fancy  as 
she  lay  weakly  on  the  keeping-room  floor, 
but  she  saw  not  the  reality  of  her  sister 
Sarah  coming  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Sarah  Proctor,  tall  and  slender,  in  her 
limp  bedraggled  dress,  with  her  fair  se- 
vere face  set  in  a circle  of  red  shawl, 
which  she  had  pinned  under  her  chin, 
came  resolutely  down  the  road  from  Bos- 
ton, driving  a black  cow  before  her  with 
a great  green  branch.  She  was  nearly 
fainting  with  weariness,  but  she  set  her 
dusty  shoes  down  swiftly  among  the 
road  weeds,  and  her  face  was  as  unyield- 
ing as  an  Indian’s. 

When  she  came  in  sight  of  the  Proctor 
house  she  stopped  a second.  “Abigail!” 
she  called ; 4 4 Abigail !” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  she  went  on 
more  swiftly  than  before.  When  she 
reached  the  house  she  called  again,  44  Abi- 
gail !”  but  did  not  wait  except  while  she 
tied  the  black  cow,  by  a rope  which  was 
around  her  neck,  to  a peach-tree.  Then 
she  ran  in,  and  found  the  little  maid,  her 
sister  Abigail,  on  the  floor  in  the  keeping-  - 
room. 

She  got  down  on  her  knees  beside  her, 
and  Abigail  smiled  up  in  her  face  waver- 
ingly.  She  still  thought  herself  in  the 
door,  and  that  she  had  just  seen  her  sis- 
ter come  down  the  road. 

44  Abigail,  what  have  they  done  to 
you?”  asked  Sarah,  in  a sharp  voice;  and 
the  little  maid  only  smiled. 

44  Abigail,  Abigail,  what  is  it?”  Sarah 
took  hold  of  the  child's  shoulders  and 
shook  her;  but  she  got  no  w^ord  back, 
only  the  smile  ceased,  and  the  eyelids 
drooped  faintly. 

44  Are  you  hungry,  Abigail?” 

The  little  maid  shook  her  head  softly. 

44  It  cannot  be  that,”  said  Sarah,  as  if 
half  to  herself;  44  there  was  enough  in 
the  house;  but  what  is  it?  Abigail,  look 
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at  me ; how  long  is  it  since  you  have  eat- 
en ? Abigail !” 

“Yesterday,”  whispered  the  little  maid, 
dreamily. 

“ What  did  you  eat  then?” 

“Some  posies  and  leaves  out  in  the 
field.” 

“ What  became  of  all  the  bread  that 
was  baked,  and  the  cakes,  and  the  meat  ?” 

“ I — have  forgot.” 

“No,  you  have  not.  Tell  me,  Abi- 
gail.” 

“The  black  beast  came  in  the  night 
and  did  eat  it  all  up,  and  the  cow,  and 
calf,  and  the  horses  too.” 

“The  black  beast!” 

“I  heard  him  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  ’twas — gone.” 

Sarah  sprang  up.  “ Robbers  and  mur- 
derers!” she  cried,  in  a fierce  voice;  but 
the  little  maid  on  the  floor  did  not  start, 
she  shut  her  eyes  again,  and  looked  up 
and  down  the  road. 

Sarah  got  a bucket  quickly,  and  went 
out  in  the  yard  to  the  cow.  Down  on 
her  knees  in  the  grass  she  went  and 
milked;  then  she  carried  in  the  bucket, 
strained  the  milk  with  trembling  haste, 
and  poured  some  into  Abigail’s  little  pew- 
ter porringer.  “She  was  wont  to  love  it 
warm,”  she  whispered,  with  white  lips. 

She  bent  close  over  the  little  maid,  and 
raised  her  on  one  arm,  while  she  put  the 
porringer  to  her  mouth.  “Drink,  Abi- 
gail,” she  said,  with  tender  command. 
“ ’Tis  warm — the  way  you  love  it.” 

The  little  maid  tried  to  sip,  but  shut 
her  mouth,  and  turned  her  head  with 
weak  loathing,  and  Sarah  could  not  com- 
. pel  her.  She  laid  her  back,  and  got  a 
spoon  and  fed  her  a little,  by  dint  of 
much  pleading  to  make  her  open  her 
mouth  and  swallow. 

Afterwards  she  undressed  her,  and  put 
her  to  bed  in  the  south-front  room,  but 
the  child  was  so  uneasy  without  the  ring 
of  garments  which  she  had  arranged,  that 
Sarah  was  forced  to  put  them  around  her 
on  the  bed;  then  she  fell  asleep  directly, 
and  stood  in  her  dream  watching  in  the 
door. 

Sarah  herself  stood  in  the  door,  look- 
ing up  and  down  the  road.  There  was 
the  sound  of  a galloping  horse  in  the  dis- 
tance; it  came  nearer  and  nearer.  She 
went  down  to  the  road  and  stood  wait- 
ing. The  horse  was  reined  in  close  to 
her,  and  the  young  man  who  rode  him 
sprang  off  the  saddle. 


“ It  is  you,  Sarah ; you  are  safe  home,” 
he  cried,  eagerly,  and  would  have  put 
his  arm  about  her;  but  she  stood  aloof 
sternly. 

“For  what  else  did  you  take  me — my 
apparition?”  she  said,  in  a hard  voice. 

“Sweetheart!” 

“Know  you  that  I have  but  just  come 
from  the  jail  in  Boston,  where  I have  lain 
fast  chained  for  witchcraft?  See  you  my 
fine  apparel  with  the  prison  air  in  it? 
Know  you  that  they  called  me  a witch, 
and  said  that  I did  afflict  Mary  Warren, 
and  the  rest?  I marvel  not  that  you 
kept  your  distance,  David  Carr;  I might 
perchance  have  hurt  you,  and  they  might 
have  accused  you,  since  you  were  in  fel- 
lowship with  a witch.  I marvel  not  at 
that.  I would  have  no  harm  come  to 
you,  though  far  greater  than  this  came  to 
me,  but  wherefore  did  you  let  my  little 
sister  Abigail  starve?  That  can  I not 
suffer,  coming  from  you,  David.” 

The  young  man  took  her  in  his  arms 
with  a decided  motion;  and  indeed  she 
did  not  repulse  him,  but  began  to  weep. 

“Sarah,”  said  he,  earnestly,  “I  was  in 
Ipswich.  I knew  naught  of  you  and 
Benjamin  being  cried  out  upon  until 
within  this  hour,  when  I returned  home, 
and  my  mother  told  me.  I knew  not 
you  were  acquitted,  and  was  on  my  way 
to  Boston  to  you  when  I saw  you  at  the 
gate.  And  as  for  Abigail,  I knew  naught 
at  all;  and  so  ’twas  with  my  mother,  for 
she  but  now  wept  when  she  said  the  poor 
little  maid  had  been  taken  with  the  rest. 
But  you  mean  not  that,  sweetheart;  she 
has  not  been  let  to  starve?” 

“They  stole  away  the  food  in  the 
night,”  said  Sarah,  “and  the  horses  and 
the  cow  and  calf.  I found  the  cow  stray- 
ing in  the  woods  but  now,  on  my  way 
home,  and  drove  her  in  and  milked  her; 
but  Abigail  would  take  scarce  a spoonful 
of  the  warm  milk.  She  has  had  but  lit- 
tle to  eat  for  three  days,  and  has  been 
distracted  with  fear,  being  left  alone. 

She  has  ever  been  but  a delicate  child, 
and  now  I fear  she  has  a fever  on  her, 
and  will  die,  with  her  mother  away.” 

“I  will  go  for  my  mother,  sweetheart,” 
said  David  Carr,  eagerly. 

“Bring  her  under  cover  of  night, 
then,”  said  Sarah;  “else  she  may  be  sus- 
pected if  she  come  to  this  witch  tavern, 
as  they  call  it.  Oh,  David,  think  you  she 
will  come?  I am  in  a sore  strait.” 

“I  will  bring  her  without  fail,  sweet, 
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and  a flask  of  wine  also,  and  needments 
for  the  little  maid,”  cried  David.  “Only 
do  you  keep  up  good  heart.  Perchance, 
sweet,  the  child  will  amend  soon,  and  the 
others  be  soon  acquit.  Nay,  weep  not, 
poor  lass ! poor  lass ! Thou  hast  me,  what- 
ever else  fail  thee,  poor  solace  though 
that  be,  and  I will  fetch  thee  my  mother 
right  speedily.  She  has  ever  set  great 
store  by  the  little  maid,  and  knows  much 
about  ailments ; and  I doubt  not  they  will 
be  soon  acquit.” 

“They  say  my  mother  will,”  answered 
Sarah,  tearfully;  “and  Benjamin  is  ac- 
quit now,  but  had  best  keep  for  a season 
out  of  Salem  village.  But  my  father  will 
not  be  acquit;  he  has  spoken  his  mind  too 
boldly  before  them  all.” 

“Nay,  sweetheart,”  said  David  Carr, 
mounting,  “’twill  all  have  passed  soon; 
’tis  but  a madness.  Go  in  to  the  little 
maid,  and  be  of  good  comfort.” 

Sarah  went  sobbing  into  the  house,  but 
her  face  was  quite  calm  when  she  stood 
over  little  Abigail.  The  child  was  still 
asleep,  and  she  could  arouse  her  only  for 
a little  to  take  a few  spoonfuls  of  milk; 
then  she  turned  her  head  on  the  pillow 
with  weary  obstinacy,  and  shut  her  eyes 
again.  She  still  held  the  poor  little  corn- 
cob poppet  fast. 

Sarah  washed  herself,  braided  her  hair, 
and  changed  her  prison  dress  for  a clean 
blue  linen  one ; then  she  sat  beside  Abi- 
gail, and  waited  for  David  Carr  and  his 
mother,  who  came  within  an  hour.  Good- 
wife  Carr  was  renowned  through  Salem 
village  for  her  knowledge  of  medicinal 
herbs  and  her  nursing.  She  had  a gentle 
sobriety  and  decision  of  manner  which 
stood  her  firmly  in  her  neighbors’  confi- 
dences, they  seeing  how  she  abode  firmly 
in  her  own,  and  arguing  from  that.  Then 
she  had  too  the  good  fortune  to  have  made 
no  enemies,  consequently  her  ability  had 
not  incurred  for  her  the  suspicion  of  be- 
ing a witch. 

Good  wife  Carr  brought  a goodly  store 
of  healing  herbs,  of  bread  and  cakes  and 
meat,  and  she  brewed  drinks,  and  bent 
her  face,  pale  and  soberly  faithful,  in 
her  close  white  cap,  untiringly  over  Abi- 
gail Proctor.  But  the  little  maid  never 
arose  again.  A fever,  engendered  by  star- 
vation and  fright  and  grief,  had  seized 
upon  her,  and  she  lay  in  the  bed  with  her 
little  corn-cob  baby  a few  days  longer, 
and  then  died. 

They  made  a little  straight  white  gown 


for  her,  Sarah  and  Goodwife  Carr,  and 
dressed  her  in  it,  after  washing  her  and 
smoothing  her  yellow  hair;  and  she  lay, 
looking  longer  and  older  than  in  life,  all 
set  about  with  flowers— pinks  and  lilacs 
and  roses— from  Goodwife  Carr’s  garden, 
until  she  was  buried.  And  they  had  the 
Ipswich  minister  come  for  the  funeral, 
for  David  Carr  cried  out  in  a fury  that 
Minister  Parris,  who  had  prosecuted  this 
witchcraft  business,  was  her  murderer, 
and  blood  would  flow  from  her  little  body 
if  he  stood  beside  it,  and  that  it  was  the 
same  with  Minister  Noyes;  and  Sarah 
Proctor’s  pale  face  had  flushed  up  fierce- 
ly in  assent. 

The  morning  after  the  little  maid  Abi- 
gail Proctor  was  buried,  Joseph  Bay  ley 
and  his  wife  Ann  came  riding  down  the 
road  from  Boston,  and  they  were  in  brave 
company,  and  needed  to  have  but  little 
fear  of  witches  ; for  the  great  minister 
Cotton  Mather  rode  with  them,  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  of  the  colony,  two 
worshipful  magistrates,  and  two  other 
ministers— all  on  their  way  to  a witch 
trial  in  Salem. 

And  as  they  neared  the  Proctor  house 
there  was  much  discourse  concerning  it 
and  the  inmates  thereof,  many  strange 
and  dreadful  accounts,  and  much  godly 
denunciation.  And  as  they  reached  the 
curve  in  the  road  they  came  suddenly  in 
sight  of  a young  man  and  a tall  fair 
maid  standing  together  at  the  side  by 
some  wliite-flowering  bushes.  And  Sarah 
Proctor,  even  with  her  little  sister  Abi- 
gail dead  and  her  parents  in  danger  of 
death,  was  smiling  for  a second’s  space  in 
David  Carr’s  face,  for  the  love  and  hope 
in  tragedy  that  make  God  possible,  and 
the  selfishness  of  love  that  makes  life 
possible,  were  upon  her  in  spite  of  herself. 

But  when  she  saw  the  cavalcade  ap- 
proaching, saw  the  gleam  of  rich  rai- 
ment, and  heard  the  tramp  and  jingling, 
the  smile  faded  straightway  from  her 
face,  and  she  stood  behind  David  in  the 
white  alder  bushes.  And  David  stood 
before  her,  and  gazed  with  a stern  and 
defiant  scowl  at  the  gentry  as  they  passed 
by.  And  the  great  Cotton  Mather  gazed 
back  at  that  beautiful  white  face  rising 
like  another  flower  out  of  the  bushes,  and 
he  speculated  with  himself  if  it  were  the 
face  of  a witch. 

But  Goodwife  Ann  Bayley  thought 
only  on  the  little  maid  in  the  door.  And 
when  they  came  to  the  Proctor  house  she 
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leaned  eagerly  from  the  pillion,  and  she 
smiled  and  kissed  her  hand. 

“Why  do  you  thus,  Ann?”  her  hus- 
band asked,  looking  about  at  her. 

“See  you  not  the  little  maid  in  the 
door?”  she  whispered  low,  for  fear  of  the 
goodly  company.  “I  trow  she  looks 
better  than  she  did.  The  roses  are  in  her 
cheeks,  and  they  have  combed  her  yellow 
hair,  and  put  a clean  white  gown  on  her. 
She  holds  a little  doll,  too.” 


“I  see  nobody,”  said  Joseph  Bay  ley, 
wonderingly. 

“Nay,  but  she  stands  there.  I never 
saw  aught  shine  like  her  hair  and  her 
white  gown;  the  sunlight  lies  full  in  the 
door.  See!  see!  she  is  smiling!  I trow 
all  her  griefs  be  well  over.” 

The  cavalcade  passed  the  Proctor  house, 
but  Goodwife  Ann  Bayley’s  sweet  face 
was  turned  backward  until  it  was  out  of 
sight,  towards  the  little  maid  in  the  door. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


BY  HORATIO  BRIDGE. 
Second  #aper. 


VII. 


OF  Hawthorne’s  life  after  graduation 
I shall  not  attempt  to  write  fully, 
though  I had  ample  knowledge  of  his  per- 
sonal, political,  and  literary  career.  The 
facts  essential  to  a biography  have  al- 
ready been  given  in  his  own  Note-Books , 
edited  by  Mrs.  Hawthorne;  and  in  the 
full  and  interesting  Biography  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  and  his  Wife, by  their 
son ; to  say  nothing  of  the  sketches  of  the 
romance-writer  by  Lathrop,  Curtis,  James, 
Fields,  Stoddard,  Lori ng,  and  others.  But, 
however  much  may  have  been  written 
upon  this  subject,  there  remain  unrecord- 
ed many  incidents,  the  recital  of  some  of 
which  may  be  acceptable  to  those  readers 
who  prize  every  fresh  fact  concerning 
this  author  of  superlative  power  and 
fame. 

If  at  any  time  I should  repeat  what 
has  already  been  published  by  others,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  addi- 
tional facts  pertinent  thereto,  the  repeti- 
tion will  be  unintentional. 

I am  not  a critic,  and  therefore  shall 
not  venture  upon  an  analysis  of  Haw- 
thorne’s writings— -a  task  which  many 
pens  abler  than  mine  have  already  es- 
sayed, and  which  critics  yet  unborn  will 
doubtless  contribute  to  the  literature  of 
the  future.  Nor  shall  I attempt  to  write 
a biography  of  the  romance- writer  — a 
work  already  fully  accomplished  in  the 
publications  just  mentioned.  These  were 
admirable,  each  in  its  way;  and  recently 
they  have  been  supplemented  by  the  Life 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by  Moncure  D. 
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Conway,  a volume  I have  read  with  much 
interest,  though  he  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  quite  too  severe  and  unjust  in  his 
criticism  of  Hawthorne  for  having  writ- 
ten the  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce , and  for 
his  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very. Had  Mr.  Conway  known  the  charm 
of  Pierce’s  warm-heartedness,  and  his  de- 
voted friendship  for  Hawthorne,  he  could 
have  better  understood  that  it  would  have 
been  hard  for  the  latter  to  withhold  the 
use  of  his  voice  and  pen  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  early  friend. 

If  Mr.  Conway  had  regarded  the  prob- 
lem of  disunion  as  did  all  parties  except 
the  pronounced  abolitionists  previous  to 
the  civil  war,  he  might  have  been  more 
charitable  in  his  judgment  of  both  Pierce 
and  Hawthorne. 

In  the  first  decade  after  Hawthorne 
left  college  he  formed  several  plans  of 
life,  one  of  which  was  that  of  entering  his 
uncle  Manning’s  counting-house.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  me  he  spoke  of  this  as  a 
settled  purpose,  but  his  repugnance  to 
commercial  life  was  such  that  the  plan 
was  ultimately  abandoned,  and  he  re- 
lapsed into  the  state  of  partial  inaction 
which  so  often  results  from  unsettled 
plans. 

It  is  well  known  that  soon  after  grad- 
uating he  prepared  for  the  press  a little 
volume  of  tales,  entitled  Seven  Tales  of 
my  Native  Land.  The  publisher  who 
engaged  to  bring  out  the  book  was  so  dil- 
atory that  at  last  Hawthorne,  becoming 
impatient  and  dissatisfied  with  the  ex- 
cuses given,  peremptorily  demanded  the 
return  of  the  manuscript.  The  publisher, 
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aroused  to  a sense  of  his  duty,  and 
ashamed  of  his  broken  promises,  apolo- 
gized, and  offered  to  proceed  with  the 
work  at  once;  but  Hawthorne  was  inex- 
orable; and  though,  as  he  wrote  me  at 
the  time,  he  was  conscious  of  having 
been  too  harsh  in  his  censures,  he  would 
not  recede,  and  he  burnt  the  manuscript 
in  a mood  half  savage,  half  despairing. 
As  I expressed  to  him  perhaps  too  strong- 
ly my  regret  for  this  proceeding,  he  did 
not,  when  Fanshatve  was  published,  con- 
fide to  me  the  fact.  Hearing,  though,  of 
the  publication,  I procured  a copy,  and 
subsequently  mentioned  it  to  Hawthorne. 
He  had  meantime  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  book,  and  he  called  in  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  copies  he  could  reach.  At 
his  request,  I burnt  my  copy,  and  we 
never  alluded  to  Fanshawe  after  wards. 
It  was  at  this  time,  I think,  that  he  be- 
came utterly  disheartened,  and  though 
conscious  of  possessing  more  than  ordi- 
nary literary  talent,  he  almost  aban- 
doned all  expectation  of  success  as  an 
author. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  after  rela- 
ting some  of  his  disappointments,  he  com- 
pared himself  to  one  drifting  helplessly 
toward  a cataract,  and  closed  with  these 
despairing  words;  “I’m  a doomed  man, 
and  over  I must  go.” 

Happily  the  despondent  mood  was  not 
permanent,  and  he  continued  to  write, 
though  subjected  to  frequent  disappoint- 
ments. He  was  a contributor  for  a little 
while  to  a magazine  published,  I believe, 
in  New  York.  The  compensation  was 
small,  and  even  that  the  publisher  pro- 
fessed his  inability  to  pay;  so  Haw- 
thorne stopped  his  contributions  and 
withdrew. 

At  the  parting  a characteristic  incident 
occurred.  The  editor  begged  for  a mass 
of  manuscript  in  his  possession,  as  yet 
unpublished,  and  it  was  scornfully  be- 
stowed. “Thus,”  wrote  Hawthorne, 
“ has  this  man,  who  would  be  considered 
a Maecenas,  taken  from  a penniless  writer 
material  incomparably  better  than  any 
his  own  brain  can  supply.”  And  he 
closed  with  a bitter  malediction  upon  the 
grasping  editor. 

He  had  the  experience  of  being  more 
than  once  deceived  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  the  power  and  wish  to  be- 
friend him.  A young  man,  with  some 
means  and  greater  aspirations,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a literary 


newspaper  in  Boston,  and  offered  Haw- 
thorne the  position  of  co-editor.  Another 
person,  backed  by  a rich  father,  supplant- 
ed Hawthorne,  who  was  civilly  bowed 
out,  and  the  newspaper,  after  a brief  and 
sickly  life,  expired. 

In  the  Hawthorne  Biography  there  ap- 
peared several  old  and  carelessly  written 
letters  of  my  own,  answers  to  some  of 
Hawthorne’s  that  were  long  since  de- 
stroyed, at  his  request. 

These  letters  I should  hardly  have  re- 
produced except  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  Hawthorne  was  at  times  quite 
despairing,  and  in  need  of  all  the  encour- 
agement his  friends  could  give. 

The  following  extracts  from  my  an- 
swers just  mentioned  will  indicate  suffi- 
ciently the  tenor  of  his  letters  therein  re* 
ferred  to. 

Augusta,  Oct  16,  1838. 

Dear  Hath, — I have  a thousand  things  to 
say  to  you,  but  can’t  say  more  than  a hun- 
dredth part  of  them. . . . 

You  have  the  blues  again.  Don’t  give  up 
to  them,  for  God’s  sake,  and  your  own,  and 
mine,  and  everybody’s.  Brighter  days  will 
come,  and  that  within  six  months .... 

See  what  I have  written  for  the  Boston 
Po8tf  and  tell  me  is  it  best  to  send  itf 

“ It  is  a singular  fact  that  of  the  few  Amer- 
ican writers  by  profession,  one  of  the  very 
best  is  a gentleman  whose  name  has  never 
yet  been  made  public,  though  his  writings  are 
extensively  and  favorably  known. 

“ We  refer  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Esq., 
of  Salem,  the  author  of  the  Gentle  Boyy  the 
Gray  Champion , etc.,  etc.,  all  productions  of 
high  merit,  which  have  appeared  in  the  an- 
nuals and  magazines  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

“ Liberally  educated,  but  bred  to  no  profes- 
sion, he  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
literary  pursuits,  with  an  ardor  and  success 
which  will,  erelong,  give  him  a high  place 
among  the  scholars  of  this  country. 

“ His  style  is  classical  and  pure  ; his  imagi- 
nation exceedingly  delicate  and  fanciful,  and 
through  all  his  writings  there  runs  a vein  of 
sweetest  poetry. 

“Perhaps  wTe  have  no  writer  so  deeply  im- 
bued wfith  the  early  literature  of  America,  or 
who  can  so  well  portray  the  times  and  man- 
ners of  the  Puritans. 

“ Hitherto  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  published  no 
work  of  magnitude ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
one  who  has  shown  such  unequivocal  evidence 
of  talent  will  soon  give  to  the  world  some  pro- 
duction which  shall  place  him  in  a higher  rank 
than  can  be  obtained  by  one  whose  efforts  are 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  magazines  and  au- 
nuals.” 

This  is  not  satisfactory  by  any  means,  and 
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yet  it  may  answer  the  purpose  of  attracting 
attention  to  your  hook  when  it  comes  out. 
It  is  not  what  I wish  it  were,  nor  can  I make 
it  so.  Yours  ever,  H.  Bridge.* 

Augusta,  Oct.  22,  1886. 

Dear  Hath, — I have  just  received  your 
last,  and  do  not  like  its  tone  at  all.  There  is 
a kind  of  desperate  coolness  about  it  that 
seems  dangerous.  I fear  that  you  are  too 
good  a subject  for  suicide,  and  that  some  day 
you  will  end  your  mortal  woes  on  your  own 
responsibility. 

However,  I wish  you  to  refrain  till  next 
Thursday,  when  I shall  be  in  Boston,  Deo 
volente. 

I am  not  in  a very  good  mood  myself  just 
now,  and  am  certainly  unfit  to  write  or 
think. 

Be  sure  to  come  and  meet  me  in  Boston. 

Yours  truly,  H.  Bridge. 

Augusta,  Dec.  25, 1886. 

Dear  Hawthorne,  — On  this  Christmas 
day  I am  writing  up  my  letters.  Yours 
comes  first. 

I am  sorry  that  you  did  not  get  the  maga- 
zine, because  you  wanted  it.  Not  that  I think 
it  very  important  to  you.  You  will  have 
more  time  for  your  book  .... 

Whether  your  book  will  sell  extensively 
may  be  doubtful ; but  that  is  of  small  impor- 
tance in  the  first  one  you  publish.  At  all 
events,  keep  up  your  spirits  till  the  result  is 
ascertained ; and,  my  word  for  it,  there  is  more 
honor  and  emolument  in  store  for  you  from 
your  writiugs  than  you  imagine.  The  bane  of 
your  life  has  been  self-distrust.  This  has  kept 
you  back  for  many  years,  which,  if  you  had 
improved  by  publishing,  would  long  ago  have 
given  you  what  you  must  now  wait  a short 
time  for.  It  may  be  for  the  best,  but  I 
doubt  it. 

I have  been  trying  to  think  what  you  are 
so  miserable  for.  Although  you  have  not 
much  property,  you  have  good  health  and 
powers  of  writing  which  have  made  and  can 
still  make  yon  independent. 

Suppose  you  get  “ but  $300  per  annum” 
for  your  writings.  You  can,  with  economy, 
live  upon  that,  though  it  would  be  a tight 
squeeze.  You  have  no  family  dependent  on 
you,  and  why  should  you  “ borrow  trou- 
ble” f 

This  is  taking  the  worst  view  of  your  case 
that  it  can  possibly  bear.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  never  look  at  the  bright  side  with 
any  hope  or  confidence.  It  is  not  the  philos- 
ophy to  make  one  happy. 


I expect  next  summer  to  be  full  of  money, 
a part  of  which  shall  be  heartily  at  your  ser- 
vice if  it  comes .... 

And  so  Frank  Pierce  is  elected  Senator. 
There  is  an  instance  of  what  a man  can  do 
for  himself  by  trying.  With  no  very  remark- 
able talents,  he,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  fills 
one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  nation.  He 
is  a good  fellow,  and  I rejoice  at  his  success. 
He  can  do  something  for  you  perhaps.  The 
inclination  he  certainly  has.  Have  you  heard 
from  him  lately?  Yours  ever, 

H.  Bridge. 

Augusta,  February  1, 1887. 

Dear  Hawthorne, — So  your  book  is  in 
press,  and  will  soon  be  out.  Thank  God,  the 
plunge  will  be  made  at  last.  I am  sure  it 
will  be  for  good  .... 

I coincide  perfectly  with  you  touching  the 
disparity  between  a writers  profits  and  a 
publisher’s.  It  is  hard  that  you  should  do  so 
much  and  receive  so  little  from  The  Token. 
You  say  an  editorship  would  save  you.  I tell 
you  that  within  six  months  you  may  have  an 
editorship  in  any  magazine  in  the  country  if 
you  desire  it.  I wish  to  God  that  I could  im- 
part to  you  a little  of  my  own  brass.  You 
would  then  dash  into  the  contest  of  literary 
men,  and  do  honor  to  yourself  and  to  your 
country  in  a short  time.  But  you  uever  will 
have  confidence  enough  in  yourself,  though 
you  will  have  fame .... 

Yours  truly,  Horace. 

Augusta,  May  24,  1837. 

Dear  Hawthorne, — I am  rejoiced  that 
your  last  gives  me  reason  to  expect  that  you 
will  pay  me  a visit  soon.  When  you  come, 
make  your  arrangements  so  that  you  can  stay 
two  or  three  months  here.  I have  a great 
house  to  myself,  and  you  shall  have  the  run 
of  it. 

I received  a letter  two  days  ago  from  Pierce, 
dated  May  2d,  requesting  me  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly how  matters  were  relating  to  the  Ex- 
ploring Expedition.  I have  written  Pierce, 
advising  him  to  inquire  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  if  there  is  any  vacancy,  and  recom- 
mending you  for  it. 

It  might  be  well  to  put  your  papers  on  file 
in  his  office,  in  case  you  should  be  a candi- 
date for  one  of  the  editorships  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  feel  blue.  I tell 
you  that  you  will  be  in  a good  situation  next 
winter  instead  of  “ under  a sod.”  Pierce  is 
interested  for  you,  and  can  make  some  ar- 
rangement, I know.  An  editorship  or  a 
clerkship  at  Washington  he  can  and  will 
obtain.  So  courage,  and  au  diable  with  your 
“ sods  ”! 

I have  something  to  say  to  you  upon  mar- 
riage and  about  Goodrich,  and  a thousand 
other  things.  I shall  be  inclined  to  quarrel 
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with  you  if  you  do  not  come,  and  that  will  be 
a serious  business  for  you,  for  my  wrath  is 
dreadful.  Good-by  till  I see  you  here. 

Yours  .truly,  H.  Bridge. 

These  letters  in  some  measure  indicate 
the  despondency  to  which  Hawthorne 
was  subject  at  this  the  turning-point  in 
his  literary  career.  In  his  secluded  life 
he  neither  had  nor  sought  new  friends 
who  could  have  aided  and  encouraged 
him,  and  his  life  wore  away  with  little 
apparent  promise.  Still  he  continued  to 
write  for  the  small  sums  he  received  in 
cash  or  promises,  as  well  as  for  the  plea- 
surable excitement  of  composition,  and 
with  the  growing  hope  of  future  success. 

VIII. 

Besides  writing  tales  for  different  re- 
views and  magazines,  Hawthorne  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  The  Token , an 
annual  published  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
A few  years  later  he  was  employed  by 
that  publisher  to  write  some  of  the  “Pe- 
ter Parley”  books.  He  received  but 
small  compensation  for  any  of  this  lit- 
erary work,  for  he  lacked  the  knowledge 
of  business  and  the  self-assertion  neces- 
sary to  obtain  even  the  moderate  remu- 
neration vouchsafed  to  writers  fifty  years 
ago.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were 
not  exasperating,  to  observe  the  patroniz- 
ing tone  of  Mr.  Goodrich  when,  as  late 
as  September,  1836,  he  wrote  to  Haw- 
thorne: “Your  letter  and  the  two  folios 
of  Universal  History  were  received  some 
days  ago.  I like  the  history  pretty  well. 
I shall  make  it  do.”  See  Biography  of 
Hawthorne , vol.  i.,  page  138.  The  book 
certainly  did,  for  its  sale  went  above  a 
million  long  ago,  though  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  author  received  only  $100 
for  the  work. 

A letter  of  S.  G.  Goodrich  to  Haw- 
thorne, dated  January  19, 1830 — Haw- 
thorne Biography , vol.  i.,  page  131- 
shows  that  Mr.  Goodrich  had  then  in  his 
hands  the  manuscript  of  a proposed  book 
of  Hawthorne's.  He  says  in  relation  to 
it,  “On  my  return  to  Boston  in  April,  I 
will  use  my  influence  to  induce  a pub- 
lisher to  take  hold  of  the  work,  who  will 
give  it  a fair  chance  of  success.” 

In  a letter  of  Hawthorne's  to  Good- 
rich, dated  May  6,  1830,  given  in  Derby's 
Fifty  Years  among  Authors  and  Pub- 
lishers, page  113,  the  former  speaks  of  the 
“ Provincial  Tales,”  adding,  “ Such  being 
the  title  I propose  to  give  to  my  volume.” 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes 
for  delay,  the  fact  remains  that  the  vol- 
ume, under  the  altered  title  of  Twice- 
told  Tales , did  not  appear  until  1837, 
seven  years  after  the  manuscript— in  part 
at  least — was  first  in  Mr.  Goodrich's  pos- 
session. 

From  time  to  time  I heard  of  this  in- 
tended publication,  and  constantly  en- 
couraged Hawthorne  to  bring  out  the 
volume.  But  I hesitated  to  intervene 
without  his  sanction;  and  that  would 
not  have  been  given  to  any  course  in- 
volving possible  loss  to  me.  At  iast, 
however,  having  become  convinced  that 
my  friend  was  being  deluded  by  false 
hopes,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Goodrich,  and 
asked  if  there  was  any  pecuniary  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  the  publication,  add- 
ing, if  that  were  the  cause  of  the  delay, 

I would  obviate  it  by  guaranteeing  the 
publisher  against  loss.  As  I was  a stran- 
ger to  him,  I proffered  Boston  references. 

The  following  was  his  answer: 

Boston,  Oct.  20,  1886. 

Dear  Sir, — I received  your  letter  in  regard 
to  our  friend  Hawthorne.  It  will  cost  about 
$450  to  print  1000  volumes  in  good  style.  I 
have  seen  a publisher,  aud  he  agrees  to  pub- 
lish it  if  he  can  be  guaranteed  $250,  as  an  ulti- 
mate resort  against  loss.  If  you  will  find  that 
guarauty,  the  thing  shall  be  put  immediately 
in  hand. 

I am  not  now  a publisher,  but  I shall  take 
great  interest  in  this  work ; aud  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  probability  that  you  will 
ever  bo  called  upou  for  a farthing.  The  gen- 
erous spirit  of  your  letter  is  a reference.  I 
only  wish  to  know  if  you  will  take  the  above 
risk.  The  publication  will  be  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  Hawthorne,  he  receiving  ten  i>er 
cent,  on  the  retail  price — the  usual  terms. 

I am,  yours  respectfully, 

S.  G.  Goodrich. 

Horatio  Bridge,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Me. 

I gave  the  required  guaranty  at  once, 
stipulating  only  that  the  affair  should 
be  concealed  from  Hawthorne,  for  I was 
sure  he  would  object  to  the  publica- 
tion if  he  were  informed  of  my  action  in 
the  premises.  Mr.  Goodrich  assented  to 
this  stipulation,  and  in  due  time  the  book 
came  out. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  mag- 
nified his  own  part  in  the  matter,  for 
while  the  volume  was  going  through  the 
press,  Hawthorne  told  me  that  he  intend- 
ed to  dedicate  it  to  Mr.  Goodrich,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  in  that  regard. 

Knowing  that  this  would  bring  the 
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parties  into  a false  attitude  toward  each 
other,  I cautioned  Hawthorne  against 
this  proposed  dedication,  as  appears  in  a 
forgotten  letter  of  mine,  published  in  the 
Hawthorne  Biography , vol.  i.,  page  143. 
Having  learned  from  Mr.  Goodrich, 
some  months  after  Twice-told  Tales  ap- 
peared, that  its  sales  had  satisfied  the 
guaranty,  I told  Hawthorne  of  my  unau- 
thorized intervention,  as  it  was  clearly 
right  that  he  should  know  the  extent  of 
his  obligation  to  the  publisher. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Goodrich  just  quoted 
will  interest  some  readers,  as  showing 
the  cost  of  printing  books,  and  the  com- 
parative avails  to  author  and  publisher, 
in  1836.  The  retail  price  of  Twice-told 
Tales  was,  I believe,  one  dollar.  From 
the  $1000  first  obtained,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  printing — $450— and  the  au- 
thor’s share — $100— there  would  remain 
to  the  publisher  and  the  retail  book- 
seller $450..  For  any  copies  printed  in 
excess  of  the  first  thousand,  the  cost  to 
the  publisher  would  be  much  less,  while 
the  author’s  percentage  would  remain 
the  same.  This  in  a case  where  the  pub- 
lisher was  assured  against  loss.  How 
different  would  have  been  Hawthorne’s 
encouragement  had  he  commenced  his 
literary  work  in  this  decade! 

The  success  of  Twice-told  Tales  was 
not  pecuniarily  great  at  first,  but  in  this 
country,  and  still  more  in  England, 
where  Hawthorne  was  promptly  and 
highly  appreciated,  the  book  established 
his  right  to  a place  among  living  authors 
of  recognized  power. 

The  cloud  had  lifted  at  last,  and  he 
never  afterwards  wholly  despaired  of 
achieving  success  as  a writer.  There 
were  times,  however,  when  he  felt  une- 
qual to  the  effort  of  writing  even  a let- 
ter, saying  that  he  “ detested  a pen.” 

Fortunately  his  habits  were  inexpen- 
sive, and  his  abhorrence  of  debt  nerved 
him  to  retain  his  independence  in  the 
darkest  seasons. 

Several  letters  of  my  own  (hereinbefore 
given,  and  quite  forgotten  until  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Haivthorne  Biography) 
show  that  I was  constantly  advising  him 
to  cease  publishing  in  magazines  and  an- 
nuals, and  to  bring  out  his  writings  in 
the  form  of  volumes  only.  By  this  meth- 
od he  could  free  himself  from  the  neces- 
sity of  offering  his  productions  piecemeal 
to  editors,  a process  repulsive  to  his  sen- 
sitive spirit. 
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Early  in  1837  General  Pierce,  believing 
that  Hawthorne  would  be  benefited  by 
an  entire  change  of  his  surroundings, 
suggested  to  him  the  plan  of  joining  the 
contemplated  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
South  Sea  as  its  historian.  The  project 
pleased  him,  and  for  three  or  four  months 
an  active  correspondence  on  the  subject 
was  maintained  by  Hawthorne,  Pierce, 
and  the  present  writer.  Several  letters 
of  General  Pierce  and  myself,  addressed 
to  Hawthorne,  and  republished  in  the 
Hawthorne  Biography , pp.  152  to  162,  re- 
fer to  the  efforts  made  to  bring  about  the 
desired  arrangement. 

This  expedition  was  primarily  organ- 
ized under  the  plan  of  J.  N.  Reynolds, 
Esq.,  a man  of  some  scientific  reputation 
and  great  energy  of  character,  who  was 
to  be  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  enterprise. 

A squadron  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  composed 
of  the  frigate  Macedonian,  three  brigs, 
and  a store-ship,  was  put  in  commission 
for  this  exploring  duty ; and  a large  sci- 
entific corps,  with  Reynolds  at  its  head, 
was  provided  for. 

At  that  time  I was  spending  the  winter 
in  Washington,  and  I did  what  I could 
to  secure  for  Hawthorne  the  office  he  de- 
sired. My  friend  and  townsman,  Hon. 

R.  Williams,  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Naval  Committee,  and,  of  course,  was  in- 
fluential at  the  Navy  Department.  He 
cordially  co-operated  with  Pierce  and  Cil- 
ley,  backed  by  the  rest  of  the  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  delegations,  in  the  effort 
to  secure  Hawthorne’s  appointment. 
With  the  influences  at  work,  there  was  a 
good  prospect  of  success,  when  naval  and 
scientific  jealousy  interrupted  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  cry  of  economy  was  raised,  the 
vessels  were  ordered  to  other  duty,  and 
Reynolds’s  ambitious  project  suddenly 
collapsed,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

The  expedition  was  reorganized  the 
next  year,  and  Lieutenant  — afterwards 
Rear-Admiral — Wilkes  was  ordered  to  its 
command.  Meantime  Hawthorne’s  pros- 
pects had  brightened  with  the  success  of 
Twice-told  Tales , and  he  ceased  to  care 
for  duty  in  the  expedition. 

Had  his  aspirations  in  that  direction 
been  successful,  the  current  of  his  life 
would  have  been  strangely  disturbed,  and 
his  later  writings  would,  I think,  have 
taken  on  an  entirely  different  coloring. 
Whether  for  the  better,  who  shall  say? 
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In  1839  Hawthorne  was  appointed  however,  that  I was  early  impressed  with 
weigher  and  gauger  in  the  Boston  Cus-  the  conviction  that  their  marriage  was  a 
tom-house,  which  office  he  held  until  1841.  congenial  and  most  happy  one.  By  the 

In  that  year,  having  previously  become  delicate  health  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne  she 
engaged  to  Miss  Sophia  A.  Peabody,  he  was  all  the  more  endeared  to  her  manly 
joined  the  colony  at  Brook  Farm,  where  husband,  and  in  return  she  gave  him  a 
he  lived  for  several  months  as  co-laborer,  wealth  of  confidence,  admiration,  and 
and  especially  as  an  interested  inquirer  love.  The  union  was  most  fortunate  for 
into  the  social  experiment  then  and  there  both,  aud  the  only  drawback  to  their 
in  progress.  happiness  came  in  the  sharp  economy 

I drove  out  from  Boston  two  or  three  requisite  for  living  within  their  income, 
times  to  see  Hawthorne  at  Brook  Farm.  The  small  and  uncertain  receipts  from 
He  had  a small  room,  simply  furnished,  his  literary  work,  as  well  as  his  “disap- 
and  with  very  few  books  visible.  He  pointments  in  money  expected  from  three 
was  apparently  enjoying  himself,  curi-  or  four  sources,”  made  Hawthorne  “ sigh 
ously  observing  the  odd  phase  of  life  for  the  regular  monthly  payments  at  the 
around  him,  and  while  having  little  Custom-house,”  and  led  him  to  wish  for 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  social  experi-  the  Salem  Post-office,  his  appointment  to 
ment,  doing  his  full  share  to  secure  it.  which  his  friends  in  that  town  and  else- 
At  the  same  time  he  was  disposed  to  get  where  zealously,  though  in  vain,  sought 
such  amusement  as  he  might  from  his  to  procure  for  him. 

surroundings.  I remember  that  he  boast-  In  1845  Hawthorne,  besides  preparing 
ed  of  having  driven  into  Boston  with  the  for  the  press  the  second  series  of  Ttcice- 
farmer  in  the  farm  wagon,  carrying  a told  Tales , edited  the  Journal  of  an  Af - 
calf  to  market.  rican  Cruiser. 

I remember  also  his  glee  in  telling  of  The  origin  of  that  little  volume  was 
his  strictly  enforcing  the  rules  for  early  this:  Early  in  1843  I was  attached  to  a 
rising  by  blowing  the  horn  long  and  ship  of  war  under  orders  to  the  west 
loud  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  much  coast  of  Africa.  Hawthorne  suggested 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  drowsy  members  the  plan  of  my  taking  such  notes  as 
of  the  family.  But  enough  of  Brook  would  give  me  material  for  a few  articles 
Farm;  it  has  been  fully  portrayed  in  many  in  the  Democratic  Review.  This  plan 
publications.  was  afterwards,  by  his  advice,  changed  to 

IX.  that  of  publishing  the  notes  in  a book. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage,  in  1842,  I assented  to  the  change  on  the  condition 
Hawthorne  went  to  reside  in  the  “Old  that  he  should  take  the  trouble  of  editing 
Manse”  at  Concord,  where  his  life  for  and  bringing  out  the  volume,  and  with 
three  years  was  restful  and  happy.  Full  the  further  condition  that  he  should  have 
of  enjoyment  in  his  home  and  family,  he  the  copyright  and  the  sole  profit  of  the 
was  only  troubled  by  narrow  means,  publication. 

which  were  all  the  more  annoying  be-  The  letters  next  following  evince  the 
cause  those  who  owed  him  money  enough  great  interest  he  took  in  this  project, 
to  make  life  comfortable  would  not  (doubt-  more  on  my  account  than  on  his  own. 
less  some  of  them  could  not)  pay  their  They  also  set  forth  his  views  as  to  the 
debts.  In  this  quiet  retreat  he  occupied  best  mode  for  successful  journalizing,  and 
himself  in  writing  tales,  with  gardening,  they  show  conclusively  that  his  life  was 
boating,  and  occasionally  in  receiving  a very  happy  one  in  the  “ Old  Mause.” 
friends. 

Several  times  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  Concord.  March  28, 1843. 


kindly  urged  me  to  visit  them  at  the  “Old 
Manse,”  and  I was  always  received  with 
the  most  cordial  hospitality.  Their  life 
at  Concord  lias  been  so  fully  and  so  beau- 


Deak  Bridge, — I see  by  the  newspapers 
that  you  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  under- 
go a tremendous  storm.*  Good  fortune  I call 
it,  for  I should  be  very  glad  to  go  through  the 


tifully  described  by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
in  the  biography  of  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, not  only  in  his  own  narration,  but 
in  their  charming  letters  therein  given, 
that  it  is  perhaps  needless  for  me  to  add 
anything  to  that  recital.  Let  me  say, 
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* The  storm  here  spoken  of  refers  to  a violent 
gale  ami  blinding  snow-storm  off  the  coast  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  the  Saratoga  (on  her  way  from 
Portsmouth  to  New  York,  previous  to  the  African 
cruise)  was  in  imminent  peril,  and  only  escaped  total 
shipwreck  by  our  cutting  away  the  masts  and  an- 
choring on  a rocky  lee  shore. 
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game  scene  myself  if  I were  sure  of  getting  safe 
to  dry  land  at  last.  I did  not  know  of  your 
faaviug  sailed,  else  I might  have  been  under 
great  apprehensions  on  your  account ; but,  as 
it  happened,  I have  only  to  offer  my  congratu- 
lations. I hope  you  were  in  a condition  to 
look  at  matters  with  a philosophic  eye,  not 
seasick  nor  too  much  frightened.  A staff-offi- 
cer, methiuks,  must  be  more  uncomfortable  in 
a storm  than  the  sea  officers.  Taking  no  part 
in  the  struggle  against  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  he  feels  himself  more  entirely  at  their 
mercy.  Perhaps  a description  of  the  tempest 
may  form  a good  introduction  to  your  series  of 
articles  in  the  Democratic . 

I returned  from  my  visit  to  Salem  on  Wed- 
nesday last.  My  wife  went  with  me  as  far  as 
Boston.  I did  not  come  to  see  you  because  I 
was  very  short  of  cash,  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  money  that  I expected  from  three 
or  four  sources.  My  difficulties  of  this  sort 
sometimes  make  me  sigh  for  the  regular  mouth- 
ly  payments  at  the  custom-house.  The  system 
of  slack  payments  in  this  country  is  most 
abominable,  and  ought  of  itself  to  bring  upon 
ns  the  destruction  foretold  by  Father  Miller. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  individual  to  be  just 
and  honest  and  true  to  his  engagements  when 
it  is  a settled  principle  of  the  community  to  he 
always  behindhand.  I find  no  difference  in 
anybody  in  this  respect.  All  do  wrong  alike. 

is  just  as  certain  to  disappoiut  me  in 

money  matters  as  any  pitifnl  little  scoundrel 
among  the  booksellers.  On  my  part,  I am 
compelled  to  disappoint  those  who  put  faith  in 
my  engagements,  and  so  it  goes  round.  The 
devil  take  such  a system ! 

I suppose  it  will  be  some  time  before  you 
get  to  sea  again,  and  perhaps  you  might  find 
leisure  to  pay  us  another  visit,  but  I caunot 
find  it  in  my  conscience  to  ask  yon  to  do  so  in 
this  dreary  season  of  the  year.  It  is  more  than 
three  mouths  since  we  had  a glimpse  of  the 
earth,  and  two  months  more  must  intervene 
before  we  can  hope  to  see  the  reviving  ver- 
dnre.  I don't  see  how  a bachelor  can  survive 
such  a winter. . . .We  are  very  happy,  and  have 
nothing  to  wish  for  except  a better-filled  purse 
— and  not  improbably  gold  would  bring  trou- 
ble with  it,  at  least  my  wife  says  so,  and  there- 
fore exhorts  me  to  be  content  with  little. 

I have  heard  nothing  about  the  office  since 

I saw  you.  They  tell  me  in  Salem  that 

will  not  probably  gain  his  election,  but  that, 
after  a few  more  trials,  a coalition  will  be 
formed  between  the  moderate  Whigs  and  the 
candidate  of  a fraction  of  the  Democratic 

party.  In  that  case  will  not  get  the 

post-office,  and  possibly  it  will  yet  be  the  re- 
ward of  my  patriotism  and  public  services,  but 
of  this  there  is  little  prospect. 

The  wine  came  safe,  and  my  wife  sends  her 
best  acknowledgments  for  it.  As  in  duty 
bound,  however,  she  has  made  it  over  to  me, 
and  I shall  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  uncork  a 
bottle  on  any  occasion  of  suitable  magnitude. 
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Longfellow  is  coming  to  see  me,  and  as  he  has 
a cultivated  taste  in  wines,  some  of  this  article 
shall  be  submitted  to  his  judgment.  If  possi- 
ble there  shall  be  a bottle  in  reserve  whenever 
you  favor  us  with  another  visit. 

Do  not  forget  your  letters  from  Liberia. 
What  would  you  think  of  having  them  pub- 
lished in  a volume  t But  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  this  after  their  appearance  in  the 
magazine.  I should  like  well  to  launch  you 
fairly  on  the  sea  of  Literature. 

I have  a horrible  cold,  and  am  scarcely  clear- 
headed enough  to  write.  God  bless  you, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Horatio  Bridge.  Bsq.,  U.8.N., 

Portsmouth.  N.  U. 

Concord.  May  8, 1843. 

Dear  Bridge, — I am  almost  afraid  that  you 
will  have  departed  for  Africa  before  this  letter 
reaches  New  York;  but  I h^ve  been  so  much 
taken  up  with  writing  for  a living,  and  like- 
wise with  physical  labor  out-of-doors,  that  I 
have  hitherto  had  no  time  to  answer  yours.  It 
was  perhaps  as  well  that  you  did  not  visit 
Concord  again,  for,  by  comparison  of  dates,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  my  wife  and  yourself 
were  in  Boston  at  the  same  time.  She  had 
gone  thither  to  take  leave  of  her  sister  Mary, 
who  is  now  married,  and  has  sailed  in  the  May 
steamer  for  Europe. 

I formed  quite  a different  opinion  from  that 
which  you  express  about  your  description  of 
the  storm.  It  seemed  to  me  very  graphic  aud 
effective,  and  my  wife  coincides  in  this  judg- 
ment. Her  criticism  on  such  a poiut  is  better 
worth  having  than  mine,  for  she  knows  all 
about  storms,  having  encountered  a tremen- 
dous on  A on  a voyage  to  Cuba.  You  roust 
learn  to  think  better  of  your  powers.  They 
will  increase  by  exercise.  I would  advise  you 
not  to  stick  too  accurately  to  the  bare  fact, 
either  in  your  descriptions  or  your  narrative; 
else  your  hand  will  be  cramped,  and  the  result 
will  be  a want  of  freedom  that  will  deprive 
you  of  a higher  truth  than  that  which  you 
strive  to  attain.  Allow  your  fancy  pretty  free 
license,  and  omit  no  heightening  touches  be- 
cause they  did  not  chance  to  happen  before 
your  eyes.  If  they  did  not  happen,  they  at 
least  ought,  which  is  all  that  concerns  you. 
This  is  the  secret  of  all  entertaining  travellers. 

If  you  meet  with  any  distinguished  characters, 
give  personal  sketches  of  them.  Begin  to 
write  always  before  the  impression  of  novelty 
has  worn  off  from  your  mind,  else  you  will  be 
apt  to  think  that  the  peculiarities  which  at 
first  attracted  you  are  not  worth  recording; 
yet  those  slight  peculiarities  are  the  very 
things  that  make  the  most  vivid  impression 
upon  the  reader.  Think  nothing  too  trifling 
to  write  down,  so  it  be  in  the  smallest  degree 
characteristic.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
on  reperusing  your  journal  what  an  impor- 
tance and  graphic  power  these  little  particu- 
lars assume.  After  you  have  had  due  time 
for  observation,  you  may  then  give  grave  re- 
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flections  on  national  character,  customs,  mor- 
als, religion,  the  influence  of  peculiar  modes  of 
government,  etc.,  and  I will  take  care  to  put 
them  in  their  proper  places,  and  make  them 
come  in  with  due  effect.  I by  no  means  de- 
spair of  putting  you  in  the  way  to  acquire  a 
very  pretty  amount  of  literary  roputation, 
should  you  ever  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
assume  the  authorship  of  these  proposed 
sketches.  All  the  merit  will  be  your  own,  for 
I shall  merely  arrange  them,  correct  the  style, 
and  perform  other  little  offices  as  to  which 
only  a practised  scribbler  is  aufait. 

In  relation  to  your  complaint  that  life  has 
lost  its  charm,  that  your  euthusiasm  is  dead, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  worth  living  for,  my 
wife  bids  me  advise  you  to  fall  in  love.  It  is 
a woman’s  prescription,  but  a man — videlicet , 
myself — gives  his  sanction  to  its  efficacy.  You 
would  find  all  tlj©  fresh  coloring  restored  to 
the  faded  pictures  of  life ; it  would  renew  your 
youth ; you  would  be  a boy  again,  w ith  the 
deeper  feeling  and  purposes  of  a man.  Try 
it,  try  it,  first,  however,  taking  care  that  the 
object  is  in  every  way  unexceptionable,  for 
this  will  be  your  last  chance  in  life.  If  you 
fail,  you  will  never  make  another  attempt 

I suppose  you  will  see  O’Sullivan  in  New 
York.  I know  nothing  about  the  prospects 
of  office,  if  any  remain.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  I should  need  an  office,  for  nobody’s  scrib- 
blings  seem  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic than  mine ; and  yet  I shall  find  it  a tough 
scratch  to  gain  a respectable  support  by  my 
pen.  Perhaps  matters  may  mend;  at  all 
events  I am  not  very  eager  to  ensconce  my- 
self in  an  office,  though  a good  one  would  cer- 
tainly be  desirable.  By-the-bye,  I received  a 
request  the  other  day  from  a Philadelphia 
magazine  to  send  them  a daguerreotype  of  my 
phiz  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved.  O’Sul- 
livan likewise  besought  my  wife  for  a sketch 
of  my  head,  so  you  see  that  the  world  is  likely 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  my  personal  beau- 
ties. It  will  be  very  convenient  for  a retired 
and  bashful  mau  to  be  able  to  send  these  pic- 
torial representations  abroad  instead  of  his 
real  person.  I know  not  but  O’Sullivan’s  pro- 
posal was  meant  to  be  a secret  from  me,  so  say 
nothing  about  it  to  him. 

It  would  gladden  us  much  to  have  you  here 
for  a week,  now  that  the  country  is  growing 
beautiful,  and  the  fishing  season  is  coming  on. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  until  your  re- 
turn. Take  care  of  your  health,  and  do  not 
forget  the  sketches.  It  is  not  the  profit  to 
myself  that  I think  about,  but  I hope  that  they 
may  contribute  to  give  your  life  somewhat  of 
an  adequate  purpose,  which  at  present  it  lacks. 

God  bless  you,  N.  H. 

Horatio  Bridgk.  Esa.,U.S.  Ship  Saratoga , 

New  York  City. 

Cowcord,  April  1, 1844. 

Dear  Bridge, — Your  letter  to  my  wife  was 
received  by  her  in  a situation  which  I am  sure 
you  will  consider  sufficient  excuse  for  her  not 


answeriug  it  at  present,  a daughter  having 
been  boru  on  the  3d  of  last  month.  So,  you 
see,  I am  at  last  the  regular  bead  of  a family, 
while  you  are  blown  about  the  world  by  every 
wind.  I commiserate  you  most  heartily.  If 
you  want  a new  feeling  in  this  weary  life,  get 
married.  It  renews  the  world  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  centre. 

I am  happy  to  tell  you  that  our  little  girl  is 
remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  prom- 
ises, in  the  opinion  of  those  better  experienced 
in  babies  than  myself,  to  be  very  pretty.  For 
my  own  part,  I perceive  her  beauty  at  present 
rather  through  the  medium  of  faith  than  with 
my  actual  eyesight.  However,  she  is  gradually 
getting  into  shape  and  comeliness,  and  by  the 
time  when  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  her,  1 flatter  myself  she  will  be  the  pretti- 
est young  lady  in  the  world.  I think  I prefer 
a daughter  to  a son. 

We  have  read  your  letter  with  very  great 
interest.  You  have  had  great  luck  certainly 
in  having  actually  fought  through  a whole 
war;*  but  I hope  that  you  will  now  be  content 
to  rest  on  your  laurels.  The  devil  take  those 
copper  slugs.  As  your  station,  I believe,  does 
not  call  you  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  do  pray 
be  advised  to  stay  on  board  ship  the  next  time, 
and  think  how  much  preferable  is  a sluggish 
life  to  such  a slug- gish  death  as  you  might 
chance  to  meet  ou  shore.  A civilized  and  edu- 
cated man  must  feel  somewhat  like  a fool,  me- 
thinks,  when  he  has  staked  his  own  life  against 
that  of  a black  savage  and  lost  the  game.  In 
the  sight  of  God  one  life  nfay  be  as  valuable 
as  another,  but  iu  our  view  the  stakes  are  very 
unequal.  Besides,  I really  do  cousider  the 
shooting  of  those  negroes  a matter  of  very 
questionable  propriety,  aud  am  glad,  upon  the 
whole,  that  you  bagged  no  game  upon  either 
of  those  days. 

In  one  poiut  of  view  these  warlike  occur- 
rences are  very  fortunate — that  is,  in  supply- 
ing mat  ter  for  the  Journal . I should  not  won- 
der if  that  were  your  object  in  thrusting  your- 
self into  these  perils.  Make  the  most  of  them. 

If  I mistake  not,  it  will  be  our  best  plan, 
both  as  regards  your  glory  and  my  profit,  to 
publish  the  Journal  by  itself,  rather  than  in  a 
magazine,  and  thus  make  an  independent  au- 
thor of  you  at  once.  A little  of  my  profes- 
sional experience  will  easily  put  it  into  shape, 

* The  “war”  referred  to  in  this  letter  hardly 
ro9e  to  the  dignity  of  a skirmish,  consisting,  as  it 
did,  in  the  lauding  of  a detachment  of  sailors  aud 
marines,  with  their  officers,  from  the  ships  of  the 
squadron,  and  the  burning  of  five  native  villages. 

This  destruction  was  effected  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  natives  for  plundering  and  burning 
an  American  vessel,  and  murdering  the  captain  and 
the  crew. 

King  Krako,  the  leader  of  these  five  tribes,  showed 
fight,  his  men  firing  upon  us  from  the  woods,  but 
doing  no  damage  except  the  wounding  of  a marine 
with  a copper  slug,  presumably  made  of  a spike 
from  the  luckless  Mary  Carver . 
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and  I doubt  not  that  the  Harpers,  or  somebody 
else,  will  be  glad  to  publish  it,  either  in  the 
book  or  pamphlet  form,  or  perhaps  in  both,  so 
as  to  suit  the  different  classes  of  readers.  My 
name  shall  appear  as  editor,  in  order  to  give 
it  what  little  vogue  may  be  derived  from 
thence,  and  its  own  merits  will  do  the  rest. 

You  must  have  as  much  as  possible  to  say 
about  the  African  trade,  its  nature,  the  mode 
of  carrying  it  on,  the  character  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  it,  etc.,  in  order  to  fit  the  book  for 
practical  men.  Look  at  things,  at  least  some 
things,  in  a matter-of-fact  way , though  with- 
out prejudice  to  as  much  romantic  incident 
and  adventure  as  you  can  conveniently  lay 
hold  of.  Oh,  it  will  be  an  excellent  book! 

I have  no  news  to  tell  you  except  the  great 
event  with  which  I began  ray  letter.  I con- 
tinue to  scribble  tales,  with  good  success  so 
far  as  regards  empty  praise,  some  notes  of 
which,  pleasant  enough  to  my  ears,  have  come 
from  across  the  Atlantic.  But  the  pamphlet 
and  piratical  system  has  so  broken  up  all  reg- 
ular literature  that  I am  forced  to  write  hard 
for  small  gains.  If  we  have  a Democratic 
President  next  year,  I shall  probably  get  an 
office.  Otherwise,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  God  will 
provide  for  me  and  mine  in  some  other  way. 

I have  not  written  to  you  before,  not  from 
coldness  nor  forgetfulness,  but  partly  because 
the  sight  of  a pen  makes  me  sick,  and  partly 
because  I never  feel  as  if  a letter  would  reach 
you  in  your  wanderings  on  the  trackless  ocean. 
If  you  had  any  certain  abiding-place  it  would 
be  different ; but  now  it  is  like  tryiug  to  shoot 
a bird  in  the  air.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and 
keep  clear  of  night  dews  and  copper  slugs. 

Your  friend,  N.  H. 

Horatio  Bridge,  Esq.,  U.S.  Ship  Saratoga , 

African  Squadron. 

The  three  letters  next  following  relate 
principally  to  the  Journal  of  an  African 
Cruiser,  which  was  published  in  1845. 

Concord,  VUh  April,  1845. 

Dear  Bridge, — I am  happy  to  announce  that 
your  book  is  accepted,  and  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance as  one  of  the  volumes  of  Choice  Read- 
ing. Few  new  authors  make  their  bows  to 
the  public  under  such  favorable  auspices  ; but 
you  always  were  a lucky  devil,  except  in  the 
speculation  of  the  Kennebec  mill-dam,  which 
likewise  may  turn  out  to  have  been  good  luck 
in  the  long-run.  I have  christened  the  book 
the  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser.  I don’t  know 
when  it  is  to  come  out  — probably  soon;  al- 
though I suppose  they  will  wish  the  American 
series  to  be  led  by  some  already  popular  names. 
Your  last  letter  arrived  when  the  manuscript 
was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  off,  but  I con- 
trived to  squeeze  in  whatever  was  essential  of 
the  new  matter. 

I have  heard  nothing,  good  or  bad,  as  to 
the  result  of  the  P.  O.  application.  Duyckinck, 
in  his  letter  about  the  book,  mentions  that 


O’Sullivan  was  in  Washington,  where  doubt- 
less he  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  my  be- 
half. Your  interview  with  Bancroft  gave  me 
better  auspices  than  I before  had  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  wishes  me  to  tell  you  that 
she  will  not  be  able  to  make  you  the  talked-of 
visit  the  approaching  summer.  Her  sister, 
Mrs.  Mann,  is  coming  to  board  in  Concord, 
principally  with  a view’  to  being  near  Sophia, 
and  even  if  I should  obtain  an  office,  I shall 
leave  her  here  at  the  Old  Manse  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  resume  a bachelor  life  in  Salem.  It 
shall  go  hard  but  I will  drop  in  upon  yon  at 
least  for  a day  or  two,  or  for  a dinner,  if  better 
may  not  be. 

Una  continues  to  flourish.  Her  mother  lulls 
her  to  sleep  every  night  by  stories  about  your 
visit,  so  that  you  were  not  only  pleasant  while 
here,  but  are  very  profitable  now  that  you  have 
departed.  Your  frieud, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Horatio  Bridge,  Esq.,  Navy-Yard, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Concord,  May  2, 1845 

Dear  Bridge, — Duyckinck  writes  me  that 
your  book  is  stereotyped,  and  about  to  go  to 
press.  The  first  edition  will  be  of  two  thou- 
sand copies,  five  hundred  of  which  will  be  sent 
to  London.  It  seems  they  have  put  in  my  name 
as  editor,  contrary  to  my  purpose,  and  much  to 
my  aunoyance  ; not  that  I am  troubled  with 
any  such  reluctance  about  introducing  you  as 

you  felt  about  introducing  your  friend to 

fashionable  society,  but  I wished  you  to  have 
all  the  credit  of  the  work  yourself.  Well,  you 
shall  still  engrosB  all  the  merit,  and  may  charge 
me  with  all  the  faults. 

I have  bespoken  fifty  copies  for  you,  and 
directed  them  to  be  sent  to  my  address  in  Bos- 
ton, wheuce  I will  take  care  to  have  them  for- 
warded to  you  immediately,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  perhaps  half  a dozen,  which  I shall  re- 
serve for  distribution  myself.  You  had  better 
send  me  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  you 
wish  to  have  copies  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
The  fifty  copies  will  be  paid  for  out  of  my 
avails  for  the  book,  for  it  would  be  rather  too 
severe  a joke  to  make  your  work  an  actual  ex- 
pense to  you. 

I have  heard  nothing  from  O’Sullivan,  nor 
from  any  other  Bource,  in  reference  to  the  post- 
office. 

Write  forthwith,  and  tell  me  how  the  books 
should  be  sent  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth. 

Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Horatio  Bridge,  Esq.,  Navy-Yard, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Concord,  May  7, 1845. 

Dear  Bridge, — I send  the  Journals  as  re- 
quested, aud  heartily  wish  that  I could  afford 
to  come  myself.  Have  you  told  Charles  Greene 
of  tho  forth-coming  book  T If  not,  it  will  be 
best  to  do  so  immediately,  that  he  may  be  in 
readiness  to  add  his  voice  to  the  general  accla- 
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mation  of  praise.  I requested  Duyckinck  to 
send  your  copies  to  Dr.  Peabody’s,  directed  to 
me.  They  probably  will  not  arrive  so  soon  as 
this,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  for  yon  to  call 
there  before  leaving  Boston,  and  if  you  find 
them,  you  can  dispose  of  them  according  to 
your  pleasure,  leaving  out  six,  or,  if  you  can 
spare  them,  ten  copies,  which  I will  endeavor 
to  dispose  of  so  as  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  book.  If  you  find  that  you  have  not  copies 
enough,  we  can  procure  more  from  New  York. 

In  a hurry,  your  frieud, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

X. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  the  family  left 
Concord  and  returned  to  Salem,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  Hawthorne  wrote: 

Salim.  Oct.  7. 1846. 

Dear  Bridge, — Here  I am,  again  established 
in  the  old  chambers  where  I wasted  so  many 
years  of  my  life.  I find  it  rather  favorable  to 
my  literary  duties,  for  I have  already  begun 
to  sketch  out  the  story  for  Wiley  and  Putnam. 
I received  a letter  from  Duyckiuck  to-day, 
which  I mean  to  enclose  as  giving  authentic 
intelligence  of  the  welfare  of  your  book. 

Your  check  arrived  seasonably,  and  did  me 
as  much  good  as  the  same  amount  ever  did 
anybody. 

Sophia  has  remained  in  Boston  in  order  to 
see  her  friends  in  and  about  the  city  before 
withdrawing  into  my  den.  I shall  bring  her 
home  the  latter  part  of  this  week  or  the  first 
of  next.  Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Horatio  Bridge,  Esq..  U.S.  Navy-Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

20  Clinton  Place,  Oct.  2. 1845. 

Dear  Sir, — I hope  you  will  not  think  me  a 
troublesome  fellow  if  I drop  you  another  line 
with  the  vociferous  cry, MS. ! MS.!  Mr. Wi- 
ley’s American  Series  is  athirst  for  the  volume 
of  Tales  ; and  how  stands  the  prospect  for  the 
History  of  Witchcraft,  I whilom  spoke  off 

The  Journal  of  the  Cruiser  has  just  gone  to  a 
second  edition  of  a thousand  copies,  the  first, 
I believe,  having  been  two  thousand.  W.  & 
P.  project  cheap  series  of  these  books  for  the 
school  district  libraries,  in  the  first  of  which 
the  Journal  will  be  included. 

The  English  notices  are  bounteous  in  praise. 
No  American  book  in  a long  time  has  been  so 
well  noticed. 

Pray,  MS.  or  no  MS.,  let  me  hear  from  you, 
that  you  are  well  and  your  family. 

Yours  truly, 

Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Esq. 

Salkx,  Feb.  21, 1846. 

Dear  Bridge, — A day  or  two  after  receiv- 
ing your  letter  communicating  the  arrange- 


ment about  the  Snrveyorshlp  and  Naval  Office, 

I had  one  from  O’Sullivan,  who  had  been  in 
Washington,  but  had  just  returned  to  New 
York.  He  appeared  to  know  nothing  about 
the  above  arrangement,  but  said  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  promised  to  give  me  either  the  Snr- 
veyorship  or  Naval  Office.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  I may  consider  myself  pretty  certain 
of  getting  one  or  the  other,  and  I trust  it  will 
be  the  Survey orahip,  which  is  the  most  eligible, 
both  on  account  of  the  emolument  and  the  po- 
sition which  it  confers.  Whichever  it  is,  it  is 
to  you  I shall  owe  it  among  so  many  other 
solid  kindnesses.  I have  as  true  friends  as 
any  man,  but  you  have  been  the  friend  in 
need  and  the  friend  indeed. 

“In  other  respects,  too,  my  affairs  look 
promising  enough.  Wiley  and  Putnam  are  go- 
ing to  publish  two  volumes  of  my  Tales  in- 
stead of  one,  and  I shall  send  off  the  copy,  I 
hope,  on  Monday.  My  mind  will  now  settle 
itself  after  the  long  inquietude  of  expectation  ; 
and  I mean  to  make  this  a profitable  year  in 
the  literary  way. 

I regret  that  you  are  so  soon  thinking  of 
going  to  sea  again.  Yon  must  not  go  without 
giving  me  the  chance  of  another  visit,  though 
of  the  briefest  duration. 

I hope,  moreover,  that  you  will  remain  ashore 
until  I am  again  established  in  a home  of  my 
own,  wheu  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  be  my 
guest  often,  at  bed  and  board.  We  are  neigh- 
bors now.  Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

I have  found  the  following  scrap  of  a 
letter  which  must  have  been  written  soon 
after  my  return  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
in  1845,  since  it  refers  to  some  furs  known 
as  African  lynx,  which  I had  brought 
home,  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Hawthorne. 

The  deep  satisfaction  he  expressed  in 
his  wife  and  his  then  only  child  makes 
this  fragment  worth  preserving. 

“ The  skins  came  safe  yesterday  morning, 
and  Sophia,  I believe,  contemplates  having 
them  made  into  a muff.  She  and  Una  are 
very  well,  and  Una  continues  to  talk  about 
* Missis  Bidge.’  After  all,  having  a wife  who 
thoroughly  satisfies  me,  and  a child  whom  I 
would  not  exebauge  for  a fortune,  I am  not 
quite  so  unlucky  a devil  as  you  set  me  down 
for.  Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne.” 

XI. 

When  Mr.  Polk  became  President,  the 
plan  of  campaign  for  Hawthorne’s  ap- 
pointment to  the  Salem  Post-office  was 
pursued  with  vigor  for  a while;  but  there 
were  strong  political  obstacles  in  the  way, 
and  consequently  his  efforts  and  those 
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of  his  friends  were  turned  towards  the 
Surveyorship  of  the  Salem  Custom-house, 
an  office  of  less  labor  and  responsibility, 
though  of  smaller  emolument  than  the 
post-office  afforded. 

Referring  to  a visit  made  me  in  the 
summer  of  1845,  at  the  navy-yard  near 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I was  then  stationed  at  that 
yard.  Living  in  spacious  quarters  as  a 
bachelor,  and  not  unwilling  to  share  my 
summer  comforts  with  my  friends,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Hawthorne’s  interests 
could  best  be  promoted  by  bringing  him 
and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  into  social  relations 
with  some  of  my  influential  friends  and 
their  wives. 

To  carry  out  this  project,  and  for  my 
personal  pleasure  as  well,  I invited  Sena- 
tor and  Mrs.  Pierce  and  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire ; and  Senator 
Fairfield,  of  Maine;  together  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  little  Una,  to  spend 
two  or  three  weeks  with  me.  To  make 
the  reunion  less  formal,  two  of  my  own 
sisters  and  some  Washington  friends  were 
included.  The  indulgent  party  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  a visit  to  a bachelor  at  a 
navy-yard,  and  when  any  shortcomings 
in  his  housekeeping  occurred,  the  guests 
only  grew  the  merrier  therefor. 

What  with  boating,  fishing,  and  driv- 
ing, and  in  the  entire  absence  of  formal- 
ity, the  visit  went  off  smoothly,  and  its 
main  object— that  of  interesting  men  of 
influence  in  Hawthorne’s  behalf— was  at- 
tained. 

Though  Pierce  was  an  old  friend,  Ath- 
erton and  Fairfield  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Hawthorne  at  that  time, 
and  they  became  his  strong  advocates 
and  friends. 

In  June  of  the  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Surveyor. 

Hawthorne’s  life  flowed  tranquilly  for 
the  next  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  he  was  removed  by  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration, under  (in  that  case,  at  least) 
the  pernicious  doctrine  of  rotation  in 
office. 

With  other  friends,  I strove  zealously 
to  save  him,  because  he  wished  to  retain 
the  office.  But  when  the  dismissal  came, 
I wrote  my  congratulations,  telling  him 
that  he  would  now  be  obliged  to  devote 
himself  to  his  appropriate  work  in  life. 
Eight  months  after  his  official  decapita- 
tion he  finished  the  Scarlet  Letter , and 
increased  fame,  as  well  as  freedom  from 
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pressing  anxiety  about  pecuniary  mat- 
ters, followed  quickly  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  the  great  romance. 

Salem,  Feb.  4, 1850. 

Dear  Bridge,  — I finished  my  book  only 
yesterday,  one  end  being  in  press  in  Boston, 
while  the  other  was  in  my  head  here  in  Sa- 
lem ; so  that,  as  you  see,  the  story  is  at  least 
fourteen  miles  long. 

I should  make  you  a thousand  apologies  for 
being  so  negligent  a correspondent  if  you  did 
not  know  me  of  old,  aud  as  you  have  tolerated 
me  so  many  years,  I do  not  fear  that  you  will 
give  me  up  now.  The  fact  is,  I have  a natural 
abhorrence  of  pen  and  ink,  and  nothing  short 
of  absolute  necessity  ever  drives  me  to  them. 

My  book,  the  publisher  tells  me,  will  not  be 
out  before  April.  He  speaks  of  it  in  tremen- 
dous terms  of  approbation.  So  does  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne, to  whom  I read  the  conclusion  last 
night.  It  broke  her  heart,  and  sent  her  to  bed 
with  a grievous  headache,  which  I look  upon 
as  a triumphant  success. 

Judging  from  its  effect  ou  her  and  the  pub- 
lisher, I may  calculate  on  what  bowlers  call  a 
ten-strike.  Yet  I do  not  make  any  such  cal- 
culation. Some  portions  of  the  book  are  pow- 
erfully written  ; but  my  writings  do  not,  nor 
ever  will,  appeal  to  the  broadest  class  of  sym- 
pathies, and  therefore  will  not  obtain  a very 
wide  popularity.  Some  like  them  very  much, 
others  care  nothing  for  them,  aud  see  nothing 
in  them.  There  is  an  introduction  to  this  book 
giving  a sketch  of  my  custom-house  life,  with 
an  imaginative  touch  here  aud  there,  which 
may,  perhaps,  bo  more  widely  attractive  than 
the  main  narrative.  The  latter  lacks  sunshine, 
etc.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  (I  hope  Mrs. 
Bridge  is  not  present) — it  is  positively  a h — 11- 
f— d story,  into  which  I found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  throw  any  cheering  light. 

This  house  on  Goose  Creek  which  you  tell 
me  of  looks  really  attractive  ; but  I am  afraid 
there  must  be  a flaw  somewhere.  I like  the 
rent  amazingly.  I wish  you  would  look  at  it, 
and  form  your  own  judgment,  and  report  ac- 
cordingly ; and,  should  you  decide  favorably, 

I will  come  myself  and  see  it ; but  if  it  appears 
ineligible  to  you,  I shall  let  the  matter  rest 
there,  it  beiug  inconvenient  for  me  to  leave 
home,  partly  because  fuuds  are  to  be  husband- 
ed at  this  juncture  of  my  affairs,  and  partly 
because  I can  ill  spare  the  time,  as  winter  is 
the  season  when  my  brain-work  is  chiefly  ac- 
complished. 

I should  like  to  give  up  the  house  which  I 
now  occupy  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
must  soon  make  a decision  as  to  where  I shall 
go.  I long  to  get  into  the  country,  for  my 
health  latterly  is  not  quite  what  it  has  been 
for  many  years  past.  I should  not  long  stand 
such  a life  of  bodily  inactivity  and  mental  ex- 
ertion as  I have  lived  for  the  last  few  months. 

An  hour  or  two  of  daily  labor  in  a garden,  aud 
a daily  ramble  in  country  air  or  on  the  sea- 
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shore,  would  keep  all  right.  Here,  I hardly  go 
out  once  a week.  Do  not  allude  to  this  mat- 
ter in  your  letters  to  me,  as  my  wife  already 
sermonizes  me  quite  sufficiently  on  my  habits; 
and  I never  own  up  to  not  feeling  perfectly 
well.  Neither  do  I feel  anywise  ill,  but  only 
a lack  of  physical  vigor  and  energy,  which  re- 
acts upon  the  mind. 

With  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge,  I re- 
main, Truly  your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Horatio  Briihie,  Esq.,  U S.  Navy-Yard, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Salem,  April  18, 1850. 

Dear  Bridge, — I am  glad  you  like  the 
Scarlet  Lettei\  It  would  have  been  a sad 
matter  indeed  if  I had  missed  the  favorable 
award  of  my  oldest  and  friendliest  critic.  The 
other  day  I met  with  your  notice  of  Twioe- 
told  Tales  for  the  Augusta  Age;  and  I really 
think  nothing  better  has  been  said  about  them 
since.  This  book  has  been  highly  successful, 
the  first  edition  having  been  exhausted  in  ten 
days,  aud  the  second  (five  thousand  copies  in 
all),  promising  to  go  off  rapidly. 

As  to  the  Salem  people,  I feel  an  infinite 
contempt  for  them,  and  probably  have  ex- 
pressed more  of  it  than  I intended,  for  my 
preliminary  chapter  has  caused  the  greatest 
uproar  that  has  happened  here  since  witch 
times.  If  I escape  from  town  without  being 
tarred  and  feathered,  I shall  consider  it  good 
lnck.  1 wish  they  would  tar  and  feather  me; 
it  would  be  such  an  entirely  novel  kind  of  dis- 
tinction for  a literary  man.  And  from  such 
judges  as  my  fellow  - citizeus,  I should  look 
upon  it  as  a higher  honor  than  a laurel  crown. 

I have  taken  a cottage  in  Lenox,  and  mean 
to  take  up  my  residence  there  about  the  1st 
of  May.  In  the  interim  my  wife  and  children 
are  going  to  stay  in  Boston  ; and  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  myself  than  to  spend  a 
week  or  so  with  you ; so  that  your  invitation 
comes  exceedingly  apropos.  In  fact,  I was  on 
the  point  of  waiting  to  propose  a visit.  We 
shall  move  our  household  gods  from  this  local- 
ity to-morrow  or  next  day.  I will  leave  my 
family  at  Dr.  Peabody’s,  and  come  to  Ports- 
mouth on  Friday  of  t his  week,  unless  prevented 
from  coming  at  all.  I shall  take  the  train  that 
leaves  Boston  at  eleven  o’clock  ; so,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  be  in  Portsmouth  that  afternoon,  please 
to  look  after  me.  I am  glad  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  you,  for  I am  assured  you  will 
never  find  your  way  to  I^enox.  I thauk  Mrs. 
Bridge  for  her  good  wishes  as  respects  my  fu- 
ture removal  from  office,  but  I should  be  sorry 
to  anticipate  such  bad  fortune  as  being  ever 
again  appointed  to  one. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

After  my  return  from  a second  African 
cruise,  finding  myself  languid  and  debili- 
tated, I accepted  Hawthorne’s  invitation 


to  visit  him  and  his  family  at  Lenox,  in 
the  Berkshire  hills,  a region  famed  for 
the  healthfulness  of  its  climate,  and  as 
the  home  of  the  Sedgwicks,  Fanny  Kem- 
ble Butler,  etc. 

Fashion  had  not  then  invaded  those 
lovely  hills,  and  the  comparatively  small 
society  was  noted  for  its  simple  mode  of 
living,  for  its  intelligence  and  its  culture. 

The  Hawthornes  occupied  an  old-fash- 
ioned cottage,  painted  deep  red,  and  over- 
looking a charming  lake. 

There  were  a great  many  deficiencies 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  quaint  old 
house  and  grounds,  for  which  I had  a 
quick  eye,  and  to  the  immediate  remedy- 
ing of  which  Hawthorne  and  I devoted 
our  efforts.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  looked  on 
with  amused  approval  (even  when  our 
performances  were  rather  revolutionary), 
as  she  saw  us  engaging,  with  great  glee, 
in  improving  matters  generally.  Boxes 
were  turned  into  closets  and  bookshelves, 
and  the  cellar  and  hen-house  were  not 
neglected. 

A letter  from  Lenox  gives  my  own 
impressions  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
Hawthornes,  and  of  our  occupations  dur- 
ing my  very  pleasant  visit: 

La  M a ison  Rouge,  July  18, 1850. 

....  I must  explain  the  meaning  of  the  cap- 
tion. Be  it  known,  then,  that  Hawthorne  oc- 
cupies a honse  painted  red,  like  some  old-fash- 
ioned farm-houses  you  have  seen.  It  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Tappau,  who  lived  in  it  awhile ; but  he 
is  now  at  High  Wood,  the  beautiful  place  of 
Mr.  Ward.  The  old  farm-house  is  quite  com- 
fortable, having  sufficient  room,  aud  being  fur- 
nished simply  and  in  good  taste.  All  the  sur- 
roundings give  proof  of  the  easy  circumstances 
of  the  present  occupants. 

The  view  of  the  lake  is  lovely ; I have  sel- 
dom seen  one  so  beautiful. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  are  most  friendly, 
and  my  visit  seems  to  give  them  much  satis- 
faction. 

Nor  am  I quite  useless.  I have  planned  va- 
rious improvements  in  the  honse  and  grouuds, 
including  some  iu  the  hennery,  where  the  nests 
and  roosts  are  now  arranged  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  best  authors  up  on  that  useful 
subject.  To-morrow  we  are  going  to  make 
some  closets  and  bookshelves  of  the  boxes  in 
which  the  furniture  came.  As  I am  not  so 
strong  as  before  my  fever,  Hawthorne  does  the 
hard  work,  such  as  lifting,  sawing,  etc.,  while 
I plan  and  hammer.  Oh,  we  are  a model  pair 
of  working-men — the  Man  of  Genius  and  the 
Naval  Officer! 

The  children  behave  very  well,  and  certain- 
ly are  charming  youngsters.  Uua  acts  like  a 
little  lady,  aud  exhibits  good  temper  and  obe- 
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dience;  while  Julian  is  a good-natured,  laugh- 
ing young  giant. 

We  intend  to  visit  High  Wood  at  an  early 
day,  and  thence  shall  drive  to  the  village,  jf 
we  can  get  Mr.  Tappan’s  vehicle. 

19th.  It  has  rained  all  the  forenoon.  Con- 
sequently we  have  been  at  work  in  cellar,  hen- 
nery, and  shed.  In  the  reorganized  hennery  our 
labor  has  already  been  justified,  for  no  less 
than  three  hens  have  shown  their  approval  of 
it  by  each  laying  an  egg  in  a new  and  scien- 
tific nest. 

I have  selected  two  boxes  for  the  children’s 
closets,  besides  a large  one  for  a wardrobe,  and 
another  for  a general  closet ; and,  having  laid 
out  several  days7  work  for  somebody  in  paper- 
ing, etc.,  I am  satisfied. 

We  have  cleared  up  the  wood-house  and  cel- 
lar, mended  some  chairs,  and  have  done  a great 
deal  towards  making  the  establishment  “ ship- 
shape 77  and  comfortable. 

You  must  not  think  that  I am  exerting  my- 
self too  much.  Hawthorne  has  taken  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  work,  and  I really  feel  all  the 
better  for  the  exercise 

Hawthorne  and  his  wife  both  send  kindest 
regards.  Ever  yours,  H. 

As  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  was 
at  that  time  in  course  of  preparation,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  the  fowls,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  of  the  Red  House  estab- 
lishment were  studies  for  the  pictures  of 
Phoebe’s  garden  favorites. 

Hawthorne’s  residence  at  Lenox  was 
marked  not  only  by  the  production  of  the 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables , but  by  that 
of  the  Wonder  Book  for  Girls  and 
Boys , a volume  of  three  hundred  pages, 
which  he  wrote  in  seven  weeks,  his  facility 
for  labor  increasing  with  the  public  de- 
mand for  his  writings.  He  also  prepared 
at  that  place  a second  volume  of  Twice- 
told  Tales , and  began  the  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 

A few  days  after  leaving  Lenox  I re- 
ceived the  following  letter,  which  has  in 
it  an  amusing  touch  about  the  effect  my 
active  reforms  had  produced  upon  the 
children: 

Lenox,  Aug.  7, 1850. 

....  Duyckinck,  of  the  Literary  World , and 
Herman  Melville  are  in  Berkshire,  and  I expect 
them  to  call  here  this  morning.  I met  Melville 
the  other  day,  and  liked  him  so  much  that  I 
have  asked  him  to  speud  a few  days  with  me 
before  leaving  these  parts. 

We  all  have  very  pleasant  recollections  of 
your  visit.  Julian  broke  a china  cup  a few 
days  ago,  and  very  coolly  remarked  that  “ Mr. 
Bridge  could  mend  it.77 

We  have  got  some  maple  paper,  and  shall 
soon  begin  the  trausmutation  of  your  boxes. 


We  are  getting  along  very  well.  Una  and 
Julian  grow  apace,  and  so  do  our  chickeus,  of 
which  we  have  two  broods.  There  is  one  dif- 
ficulty about  these  chickens,  as  well  as  about 
the  old  fowls.  We  have  become  so  iutimately 
acquainted  with  every  iudividual  of  them  that 
it  really  seems  like  cannibalism  to  think  of 
eating  them.  What  is  to  be  done  f 

With  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge, 

Yours  truly, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Lenox,  March  15, 1851. 

Dear  Brh>ge, — I am  glad  to  hear  from  yon 
at  lost,  although  I am  sorry  yon  have  sunk  into 
the  depths  of  official  idleness,  and  have  effected 
nothing  towards  the  new  edition  of  the  Cruiser . 

You  know  not  what  fame  you  may  be  fling- 
ing away.  However,  all  that  shall  be  made 
up  in  a journal  or  history  of  your  next  voyage. 
But  I do  most  heartily  wish  that  you  would  cut 
the  navy,  and  trust  to  God  and  your  own  exer- 
tions for  a good  life  at  home.  Even  such  a 
poor  house  and  poor  fare  as  mine,  for  instance, 
is  better  than  sea-biscuit  and  a state-room. 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables , in  my  opinion, 
is  better  than  the  Scarlet  Letter  ; but  I should 
not  wonder  if  I had  refined  upon  the  principal 
character  a little  too  much  for  popular  appre- 
ciation ; nor  if  the  romance  of  the  book  should 
be  found  somewhat  at  odds  with  the  humblo 
and  familiar  scenery  in  which  I invest  it.  But 
I feel  that  portions  of  it  are  as  good  as  any- 
thing I can  hope  to  write,  and  the  publisher 
speaks  encouragingly  of  its  success. 

How  slowly  I have  made  my  way  in  life! 
How  much  is  still  to  be  done!  - How  little 
worth — outwardly  speaking — is  all  that  I have 
achieved!  The  bubble  reputation  is  as  much 
a bubble  in  literature  as  in  war,  and  I should 
not  be  one  whit  the  happier  if  mine  were 
world-wide  and  time-long  than  I was  when 
nobody  but  yourself  had  faith  in  me. 

The  only  sensible  ends  of  literature  are:  first, 
the  pleasurable  toil  of  writing ; second,  the  gra- 
tification of  one’s  family  and  friends ; and  last- 
ly, the  solid  cash. 

Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Bridge,  and  give  her, 
likewise,  my  wife’s  remembrances.  I shall  take 
advantage  of  a visit  to  Dr.  Peabody  in  June 
next  to  go  to  Boston,  and  hope  to  have  a meet- 
ing with  you  before  ray  return. 

The  boxes,  I must  confess,  are  not  all  paper- 
ed, but  neither  are  they  all  unpapered;  and 
my  wife  was  talking  of  doing  the  remainder 
only  the  day  before  your  letter  arrived. 

Your  frieud,  N.  H. 

Lenox,  July  22, 1851. 

Dear  Bridge,  — What  a long,  long  while 
since  I have  heard  from  yon ! I don’t  know 
when  it  was,  or  which  of  us  wrote  last,  though 
I am,  most  probably,  in  your  debt  for  a letter; 
but  a weary  scribbler  like  myself  must  be  al- 
lowed a great  deal  of  license  as  regards  debts 
of  that  nature.  Why  did  you  not  write  and 
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tell  me  how  yon  liked,  or  how  yon  did  not  like, 
the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  t Did  you  feel 
shy  of  expressing  an  unfavorable  opinion  t It 
wonld  not  have  hurt  me  in  the  least,  though  I 
am  always  glad  to  please  you ; but  I rather 
think  I have  reached  that  stage  when  I do  not 
care  very  essentially  one  way  or  the  other  for 
anybody’s  opinion  on  any  oue  production.  On 
this  last  romance,  for  instauce,  I have  heard 
and  seen  such  diversity  of  judgment  that  I 
should  be  altogether  bewildered  if  I attempted 
to  strike  a balauce.  Bo  I take  nobody's  esti- 
mate unless  it  happens  to  agree  with  my  own. 
I think  it  a work  more  characteristic  of  my 
mind,  and  more  proper  and  natural  for  me  to 
write,  than  the  Scarlet  Letter;  but,  for  that  very 
reason,  less  likely  to  interest  the  public.  Nev- 
ertheless it  appears  to  have  sold  better  than 
the  former,  and,  1 think,  is  more  sure  of  re- 
taining the  ground  it  acquires.  Mrs.  Kemble 
writes  that  both  works  are  popular  in  Eug- 
laud,  and  advises  me  to  take  out  my  copyright 
there. 

Since  the  1st  of  June  I have  written  a book 
of  two  or  three  hundred  pages  for  children, 
and  I think  it  stands  a chance  of  a wide  circu- 
lation. The  title,  at  all  events,  is  an  ad  cap - 
tandum  one  — the  Wonder  Book  for  Girls  and 
Boys.  I don’t  know  what  I shall  write  next. 
Should  it  be  a romance,  I mean  to  put  an  ex- 
tra tonch  of  the  devil  into  it,  for  I doubt 
whether  the  public  will  stand  two  quiet  books 
in  succession  without  my  losing  ground.  As 
long  as  people  will  buy,  I shall  keep  at  work, 
aud  I fiud  that  my  facility  for  labor  increases 
with  the  demand  for  it. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  published  a little  work  two 
months  ago,  which  still  lies  in  sheets,  but  I 
assure  you  it  makes  some  noise  in  the  world, 
both  by  day  aud  night.  In  plain  English,  we 
have  another  little  daughter;  a very  bright, 
strong,  aud  healthy  miss;  but  at  preseut  with 
no  pretensions  to  beauty.  Sophia  intends,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  take  the 
baby  to  Mr.  Mann's  in  West  Newton,  on  a short 
visit.  Una  will  accompany  her,  and  I shall 
remain  here  with  Julian.  After  her  return  I 
shall  come  to  Boston,  and  if  you  should  be  still 
at  Portsmouth,  1 w ill  run  down  thither  to  see 
you,  if  for  no  more  than  a day.  It  is  now 
above  a year  since  I have  been  ten  miles  from 
this  place,  and  I begin  to  ueed  a little  change 
of  sceue. 

We  intend  to  take  Mrs.  Kemble’s  house  in 
October,  or  the  beginning  of  November.  She 
offered  it  last  year  for  nothing,  but  I declined 
the  terms.  She  offers  it  now  for  the  same  rent 
that  I pay  here;  aud  though  this  is  inade- 
quate, yet  as  she  cannot  let  the  house  on  any 
other  terms,  or  to  any  other  person,  I see  no 
impropriety  in  iny  accepting  the  offer.  If  she 
could  do  better,  I would  not  take  it.  We  shall 
lose  a beautiful  prospect,  and  gain  a much 
more  convenient  and  comfortable  house  than 
our  present  one.  If  I continue  to  prosper  in 
my  literary  vocation,  I mean  to  buy  a house 


before  a great  while,  but  it  shall  not  be  in 
Berkshire.  I prefer  the  sea-coast,  both  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  because  I think  it  suits 
both  Sophia’s  constitution  and  my  own  better 
than  this  hill  country. 

Do  write  and  tell  me  of  your  welfare  aud 
prospects.  I am  afraid  you  will  not  be  able 
to  read  this  scrawl,  but  I have  contracted  a bad 
habit  of  careless  penmanship. 

With  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge, 

Your  friend, 

# Nath  Hawthorne. 

After  receiving  this  letter  I wrote  Haw- 
thorne of  the  old  family  home  of  the 
Sparhawks,  at  Kittery  Point,  which  was 
then  for  sale,  and  was  not  far  from  the 
cottage  near  the  sea  which  I had  just 
bought. 

Lvnox,  Oct.  11, 1852. 

Dear  Bridge, — The  Sparhawk  house  cer- 
tainly offers  some  temptations,  among  which, 
however,  I do  not  reckon  that  hideous  story 
of  the  howling  dead  man,  but  I shall  resist 
them.  It  is  too  much  out  of  the  way.  I have 
learned  pretty  well  the  desirableness  of  an 
easy  access  to  the  world ; and  you  will  learn 
it  too,  if  you  should  ever  actually  occupy  your 
island  purchase.  You  will  never  be  able  to 
make  that  your  permanent  home.  1 am  sure 
of  it.  It  will  do  well  enough  to  play  Robin- 
son Crusoe  for  a summer  or  so,  but  when  a 
man  is  making  his  settled  dispositions  for  life, 
he  had  better  be  on  the  mainland,  and  as  near 
a railroad  station  as  possible. 

My  Wonder  Book , I suppose,  will  be  out  soon. 

I do  not  kuow  your  direction  in  Boston,  so  can- 
not seud  you  one  unless  first  advised  thereof; 
but  will  tell  the  publishers  to  hand  you  one 
when  called  for.  I have  also  a new  volume 
of  Twice-told  Tales  in  press,  and  a new  romance 
in  futurity. 

We  shall  leave  here,  with  much  joy,  on  the 
first  day  of  December. 

With  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge,  whom  I 
would  not  have  missed  seeing,  only  that  it  in- 
volved the  not  seeing  my  wife  the  next  day. 

Truly  you  re, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1890  the  historic 
“Red  House”  was  burnt,  and  now. only 
the  blackened  ruins  near  the  lovely  lake 
remain  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  had 
stood  so  long.  In  that  “little  red  shanty,” 
as  Mrs.  Hawthorne  called  it,  Hawthorne 
wrote  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  and 
the  Wonder  Book  for  Girls  and  Boysy 
and  there  he  began  the  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. In  that  house,  too,  Rose  (now 
Mrs.  Lathrop)  wTas  born.  To  that  little 
low -studded  yet  cheerful  dwelling,  for 
nearly  forty  years  after  the  departure  of 
the  man  who  made  it  famous,  visitors  in 
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yearly  increasing  numbers  resorted  as  to 
a shrine  of  genius  purely  American.  Mr. 
Tappan,  owner  of  the  place,  had  the  good 
taste  as  well  as  the  kindly  remembrances 
to  keep  the  study  in  the  same  state  that 
Hawthorne  left  it  in. 

Concord,  Mam.,0cL  18, 1888. 

Dear  Bridge, — I received  your  letter  some 
time  ago,  and  ought  to  have  answered  it  long 
since,  but  you  kuow  my  habits  of  epistolary 
delinquency,  so  I make  no  apology.  Besides, 
I have  been  busy  with  literary  labor  of  more 


kinds  than  one.  Perhaps  yon  have  seen  Blithe - 
dale  before  this  time.  I doubt  whether  you 
will  like  it  very  well ; but  it  has  met  with 
good  success,  and  has  brought  me,  besides  its 
American  circulation,  a thousand  dollars  from 
England ; whence,  likewise,  have  come  mauy 
favorable  notices.  Just  at  this  time  I rather 
think  your  friend  stands  foremost  there  as  an 
American  fiction-monger. 

In  a day  or  two  I intend  to  begin  a new 
romance,  which,  if  possible,  I mean  to  make 
more  genial  than  the  last. . . . 

Yours  truly, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 


“A  SKIN  FOR  A SKIN.” 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


THOSE  who  go  to  the  newer  parts  of 
Canada  to-day  will  find  that  several 
of  those  places  which  their  school  geog- 
raphies displayed  as  Hudson  Bay  posts  a 
few  years  ago  are  now  towns  and  cities. 
In  them  they  will  find  the  trading  sta- 
tions of  old  now  transformed  into  gener- 
al stores.  Alongside  of  the  head  offices 
of  the  great  corporation,  where  used  to 
stand  the  walls  of  Fort  Garry,  they  will 
see  the  principal  store  of  the  city  of  Win- 
nip eg,  an  institution  worthy  of  any  city, 
and  more  nearly  to  be  likened  to  White- 
ley’s  Necessary  Store  in  London  than  to 
any  shopping -place  in  New  York.  As 
in  Whiteley’s  you  may  buy  a house,  or 
anything  belonging  in  or  around  a house, 
so  you  may  in  this  great  Manitoban  estab- 
lishment. The  great  retail  emporium  of 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia, 
is  the  Hudson  Bay  store;  and  in  Calgary, 
the  metropolis  of  Alberta  and  the  Cana- 
dian plains,  the  principal  shopping-place 
in  a territory  beside  which  Texas  dwin- 
dles to  the  proportions  of  a park  is  the 
Hudson  Bay  store. 

These  and  many  other  shops  indicate 
a new  development  of  the  business  of  the 
last  of  England’s  great  chartered  monop- 
olies, but  instead  of  marking  the  manner 
in  which  civilization  has  forced  it  to  aban- 
don its  original  function,  this  merely 
demonstrates  that  the  proprietors  have 
taken  advantage  of  new  conditions  while 
still  pursuing  their  original  trade.  It  is 
true  that  the  huge  corporation  is  becom- 
ing a great  retail  shop-keeping  company. 
It  is  also  true  that  by  the  surrender  of 
its  monopolistic  privileges  it  got  a conso- 
lation prize  of  money  and  of  twenty  mill- 
ions of  dollars’  worth  of  land,  so  that  its 


chief  business  may  yet  become  that  of  de- 
veloping and  selling  real  estate.  But  to- 
day it  is  still,  as  it  was  two  centuries  ago, 
the  greatest  of  fur-trading  corporations, 
and  fur-trading  is  to-day  a principal  source 
of  its  profits. 

Reminders  of  their  old  associations  as 
forts  still  confront  the  visitor  to  the  mod- 
em city  shops  of  the  company.  The 
great  shop  in  Victoria,  for  instance, 
which,  as  a fort,  was  the  hub  around 
which  grew  the  wheel  that  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  province,  has  its  fur  trade 
conducted  in  a sort  of  barn-like  annex  of 
the  bazar;  but  there  it  is,  nevertheless, 
and  busy  among  the  great  heaps  of  furs 
are  men  who  can  remember  when  the 
Hydahs  and  the  T’linkets  and  the  other 
neighboring  tribes  came  down  in  their  war 
canoes  to  trade  their  winter’s  catch  of  skins 
for  guns  and  beads,  vermilion,  blankets, 
and  the  rest.  Now  this  is  the  mere  catch- 
all for  the  furs  got  at  posts  farther  up 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  But  up- 
stairs, above  the  store,  where  the  fashion- 
able ladies  are  looking  over  laces  and 
purchasing  perfumes,  you  will  see  a col- 
lection of  queer  old  guns  of  a pattern  fa- 
miliar to  Daniel  Boone.  They  are  relics 
of  the  fur  company’s  stock  of  those  fa- 
mous “trade  guns”  which  disappeared 
long  before  they  had  cleared  the  plains  of 
buffalo,  and  which  the  Indian^  used  to 
deck  with  brass  nails  and  bright  paint, 
and  value  as  no  man  to-day  values  a 
watch.  But  close  to  the  trade  guns  of 
romantic  memory  is  something  yet  more 
highly  suggestive  of  the  company's  for- 
mer position.  This  is  a heap  of  unclaim- 
ed trunks,  “left,”  the  employes  will  tell 
you,  “by  travellers,  hunters,  and  explor- 
es rigina  I fro-m 
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ers  who  never  came  back  to  inquire  for 
them.” 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  conditions  ex- 
isted such  as  in  that  region  rendered  the 
disappearance  of  a traveller  more  than  a 
possibility.  The  wretched,  squat,  bow- 
legged,  dirty  laborers  of  that  coast,  who 
now  dress  as  we  do,  and  earn  good  wages 
in  the  salmon-fishing  and  canning  indus- 
tries, were  not  long  ago  very  numerous, 
and  still  more  villanous.  They  were  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  plains  Indians 
as  warriors  or  as  men,  but  they  were 
more  treacherous,  and  wanting  in  high 
qualities.  In  the  interior  to-day  are  some 
Indians  such  as  they  were  who  are  ac- 
cused of  cannibalism,  and  who  have  ne- 
cessitated warlike  defences  at  distant 
trading -posts.  Travellers  who  escaped 
Indian  treachery  risked  starvation,  and 
stood  their  chances  of  losing  their  reck- 
oning, of  freezing  to  death,  of  encounters 
with  grizzlies,  of  snow  - slides,  of  canoe 
accidents  in  rapids,  and  of  all  the  other 
casualties  of  life  in  a territory  which  to- 
day is  not  half  explored.  Those  are  not 
the  trunks  of  Hudson  Bay  men,  for  such 
would  have  been  sent  home  to  English 
and  Scottish  mourners ; they  are  the  lug- 
gage of  chance  men  who  happened  along, 
and  outfitted  at  the  old  post  before  going 
farther.  But  the  company’s  men  were 
there  before  them,  had  penetrated  the  re- 
gion farther  and  earlier,  and  there  they 
are  to-day,  carrying  on  the  fur  trade  un- 
der conditions  strongly  resembling  those 
their  predecessors  once  encountered  at 
posts  that  are  now  towns  in  farming  re- 
gions, and  where  now  the  locomotive  and 
the  steamer  are  familiar  vehicles.  More- 
over, the  status  of  the  company  in  British 
Columbia  is  its  status  all  the  way  across 
the  North  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque life  to  be  found  in  North  Amer- 
ica, at  least  north  of  Mexico,  is  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  this  principal 
phase  of  the  company’s  operations.  In 
and  around  the  fur  trade  is  found  the 
most  notable  relic  of  the  white  man’s 
earliest  life  on  this  continent.  Our  wild 
life  in  this  country  is,  happily,  gone. 
The  frontiersman  is  more  difficult  to  find 
than  the  frontier,  the  cowboy  has  be- 
come a laborer  almost  like  any  other, 
our  Indians  are  as  the  animals  in  our 
parks,  and  there  is  little  of  our  country 
that  is  not  threaded  by  railroads  or  wagon- 
ways.  But  in  new  or  western  Canada 


this  is  not  so.  A vast  extent  of  it  north 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which 
hugs  our  border,  has  been  explored  only 
as  to  its  waterways,  its  valleys,  or  its 
open  plains,  and  where  it  has  been  trav- 
ersed much  of  it  remains  as  Nature  and 
her  near  of  kin,  the  red  men,  had  it  of 
old.  On  the  streams  canoes  are  the  vehi- 
cles of  travel  and  of  commerce;  in  the 
forests  “trails”  lead  from  trading-post  to 
trading-post,  the  people  are  Indians,  half- 
breeds,  and  Esquimaux,  who  live  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  as  their  forebears  did;  the 
Hudson  Bay  posts  are  the  seats  of  white 
population;  the  post  factors  are  the  ma- 
gistrates. 

All  this  is  changing  with  a rapidity 
which  history  will  liken  to  the  sliding  of 
scenes  before  the  lens  of  a magic-lantern. 
Miners  are  crushing  the  foot-hills  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  farm- 
ers and  cattle-men  have  advanced  far 
northward  on  the  prairie  and  on  the 
plains  in  narrow  lines,  and  railroads  are 
pushing  hither  and  thither.  Soon  the 
limits  of  the  inhospitable  zone  this  side 
of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  of  the  marshy 
weakly  wooded  country  on  either  side  of 
Hudson  Bay,  will  circumscribe  the  fur- 
trader’s  field,  except  in  so  far  as  there 
may  remain  equally  permanent  hunting- 
grounds  in  Labrador  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  British  Columbia.  Therefore 
now,  when  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  is 
laying  the  foundations  of  widely  differ- 
ent interests,  is  the  time  for  halting  the 
old  original  view  that  stood  in  the  stere- 
opticon  for  centuries,  that  we  may  see 
what  it  revealed,  and  will  still  show  far 
longer  than  it  takes  for  us  to  view  it. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  agents 
were  not  the  first  hunters  and  fur-traders 
in  British  America,  ancient  as  was  their 
foundation.  The  French,  from  the  Can- 
adas, preceded  them  no  one  knows  how 
many  years,  though  it  is  said  that  it  was 
as  early  as  1627  that  Louis  XIII.  char- 
tered a company  of  the  same  sort  and  for 
the  same  aims  as  the  English  company. 
What  ever  came  of  that  corporation  I do 
not  know,  but  by  the  time  the  English- 
men established  themselves  on  Hudson 
Bay,  individual  Frenchmen  and  half- 
breeds  had  penetrated  the  country  still 
farther  west.  They  were  of  hardy,  ad- 
venturous stock,  and  they  loved  the  free 
roving  life  of  the  trapper  and  hunter. 
Fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  Canada, 
they  would  pursue  the  waterways  which 
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there  cut  up  the  wilderness  in  every  di- 
rection, their  canoes  laden  with  goods  to 
tempt  the  savages,  and  their  guns  or  traps 
forming  part  of  their  burden.  They 
would  be  gone  the  greater  part  of  a year, 
and  always  returned  with  a store  of  furs 
to  be  converted  into  money,  which  was, 
in  turn,  dissipated  in  the  cities  with  devil- 
may-care  jollity.  These  were  the  cour- 
riers  du  bois , and  theirs  was  the  stock 
from  which  came  the  voyageurs  of  the 
next  era,  and  the  half-breeds,  who  joined 
the  service  of  the  rival  fur  companies, 
and  who,  by-the-way,  reddened  the  his- 
tory of  the  Northwest  territories  with 
the  little  bloodshed  that  mars  it. 

Charles  II.  of  England  was  made  to 
believe  that  wonders  in  the  way  of  dis- 
covery and  trade  would  result  from  a 
grant  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  to 
certain  friends  and  petitioners.  An  ex- 
perimental voyage  was  made  with  good 
results  in  1668,  and  in  1672  the  king 
granted  the  charter  to  what  he  styled  “the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
of  England  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay, 
one  body  corporate  and  politique,  in  deed 
and  in  name,  really  and  fully  forever, 
for  Us,  Our  heirs,  and  Successors.”  It  was 
indeed  a royal  and  a wholesale  charter, 
for  the  king  declared,  “We  have  given, 
granted,  and  confirmed  unto  said  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  sole  trade  and  com- 
merce of  those  Seas,  Streights,  Bays,  Riv- 
ers, Lakes,  Creeks,  and  Sounds,  in  what- 
soever latitude  they  shall  be,  that  lie 
within  the  entrance  of  the  Streights  com- 
monly called  Hudson’s,  together  with  all 
the  Lands,  Countries,  and  Territories 
upon  the  coasts  and  confines  of  the  Seas, 
etc., . . . not  already  actually  possessed  by 
or  granted  to  any  of  our  subjects,  or  pos- 
sessed by  the  subjects  of  any  other  Chris- 
tian Prince  or  State,  with  the  fishing  of 
all  sorts  of  Fish,  Whales,  Sturgeons,  and 
all  other  Royal  Fishes, ....  together  with 
the  Royalty  of  the  Sea  upon  the  Coasts 
within  the  limits  aforesaid,  and  all  Mines 
Royal,  as  well  discovered  as  not  discov- 
ered, of  Gold,  Silver,  Gems,  and  Precious 

Stones, and  that  the  said  lands  be 

henceforth  reckoned  and  reputed  as  one 
of  Our  Plantations  or  Colonies  in  Amer- 
ica called  Rupert’s  Land.”  For  this  gift 
of  an  empire  the  corporation  was  to  pay 
yearly  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, two  elks  and  two  black  beavers 
whenever  and  as  often  as  he,  his  heirs, 
or  his  successors  “shall  happen  to  enter 


into  the  said  countries.”  The  company 
was  empowered  to  man  ships  of  war,  to 
create  an  armed  force  for  security  and 
defence,  to  make  peace  or  war  with  any 
people  that  were  not  Christians,  and  to 
seize  any  British  or  other  subject  who 
traded  in  their  territory.  The  king 
named  his  cousin,  Prince  Rupert,  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  to  be  first  governor,  and 
it  was  in  his  honor  that  the  new  territory 
got  its  name  of  Rupert’s  Land. 

In  the  company  were  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bemarle, Earl  Craven,  Lords  Arlington 
and  Ashley,  and  several  knights  and 
baronets,  Sir  Philip  Carteret  among  them. 
There  were  also  five  esquires,  or  gentle- 
men, and  John  Portman,  “citizen  and 
goldsmith.”  They  adopted  the  witty  sen- 
tence, “Pro  pelle  cutem ” (A  skin  for  a 
skin),  as  their  motto,  and  established  as 
their  coat  of  arms  a fox  sejant  as  the 
crest,  and  a shield  showing  four  beavers 
in  the  quarters,  and  the  cross  of  St. 
George,  the  whole  upheld  by  two  stags. 

The  “ adventurers”  quickly  established 
forts  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  and 
began  trading  with  the  Indians,  with  such 
success  that  it  was  rumored  they  made 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  profit 
every  year.  But  they  exhibited  all  of 
that  timidity  which  capital  is  ever  said  to 
possess.  They  were  nothing  like  as  en- 
terprising as  the  French  courriers  du 
bois . In  a hundred  years  they  were  no 
deeper  in  the  country  than  at  first,  ex- 
cepting as  they  extended  their  little  sys- 
tem of  forts  or  “ factories”  up  and  down 
and  on  either  side  of  Hudson  and  James 
bays.  In  view  of  their  profits,  perhaps 
this  lack  of  enterprise  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  On  the  other  hand,  their  char- 
ter was  given  as  a reward  for  the  efforts 
they  had  made,  and  were  to  make,  to  find 
“the  Northwest  passage  to  the  Southern 
seas.”  In  this  quest  they  made  less  of 
a trial  than  in  the  getting  of  furs;  how 
much  less  we  shall  see.  But  the  com- 
pany had  no  lack  of  brave  and  hardy 
followers.  At  first  the  officers  and  men 
at  the  factories  were  nearly  all  from  the 
Orkney  Islands,  and  those  islands  re- 
mained until  recent  times  the  recruiting- 
source  for  this  service.  This  was  because 
the  Orkney  men  were  inured  to  a rigor- 
ous climate,  and  to  a diet  largely  com- 
posed of  fish.  They  were  subject  to  less 
of  a change  in  the  company’s  service 
than  must  have  been  endured  by  men 
from  almost  any  part  of  England. 
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I am  going,  later,  to  ask  the  reader  to 
visit  Rupert's  Land  when  the  company 
had  shaken  off  its  timidity,  overcome  its 
obstacles,  and  dotted  all  British  America 
with  its  posts  and  forts.  Then  we  shall 
see  the  interiors  of  the  forts,  view  the 
strange  yet  not  always  hard  or  uncouth 
life  of  the  company’s  factors  and  clerks, 
and  glance  along  the  trails  and  water- 
courses, mainly  unchanged  to-day,  to 
note  the  work  and  surroundings  of  the 
Indians,  the  voyageurs , and  the  rest  who 
inhabit  that  region.  But,  fortunately,  I 
can  first  show,  at  least  roughly,  much 
that  is  interesting  about  the  company’s 
growth  and  methods  a century  and  a 
half  ago.  The  information  is  gotten 
from  some  English  Parliamentary  papers 
forming  a report  of  ^a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1749. 

Arthur  Dobbs  and  others  petitioned 
Parliament  to  give  them  either  the  rights 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  or  a simi- 
lar charter.  It  seems  that  England  had 
offered  £20,000  reward  to  whosoever 
should  find  the  bothersome  passage  to 
the  Southern  seas  vid  the  North  Pole, 
and  that  these  petitioners  had  sent  out 
two  ships  for  that  purpose.  They  said 
that  when  others  had  done  no  more  than 
this  in  Charles  II. ’s  time,  that  monarch 
had  given  them  “the  greatest  privileges 
as  lords  proprietors  ” of  the  Hudson  Bay 
territory,  and  that  those  recipients  of 
royal  favor  were  bounden  to  attempt  the 
discovery  of  the  desired  passage.  In- 
stead of  this,  they  not  only  failed  to 
search  effectually  or  in  earnest  for  the 
passage,  but  they  had  rather  endeavored 
to  conceal  the  same,  and  to  obstruct  the 
discovery  thereof  by  others.  They  had 
not  possessed  or  occupied  any  of  the 
lands  granted  to  them,  or  extended  their 
trade,  or  made  any  plantations  or  settle- 
ments, or  permitted  other  British  sub- 
jects to  plant,  settle,  or  trade  there. 
They  had  established  only  four  factories 
and  one  small  trading -house;  yet  they 
had  connived  at  or  allowed  the  French  to 
encroach,  settle,  and  trade  within  their 
limits,  to  the  great  detriment  and  loss  of 
Great  Britain.  The  petitioners  argued 
that  the  Hudson  Bay  charter  was  monop- 
olistic, and  therefore  void,  and  at  any 
rate  it  had  been  forfeited  “ by  lion-user 
or  abuser.” 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing  upon  both 
sides,  the  “voyages  upon  discovery,”  ac- 
cording to  the  company’s  own  showing, 


were  not  undertaken  until  the  corpora- 
tion had  been  in  existence  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  then  the  search  had  only  been 
prosecuted  during  eighteen  years,  and 
with  only  ten  expeditions.  Two  ships 
sent  out  from  England  never  reached  the 
bay,  but  those  which  succeeded,  and  were 
then  ready  for  adventurous  cruising, 
made  exploratory  voyages  that  lasted 
only  between  one  month  and  ten  weeks, 
so  that,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  judge 
such  expeditions,  they  seem  farcical  and 
mere  pretences.  Yet  their  largest  ship 
was  only  of  190  tons  burden,  and  the  oth- 
ers were  a third  smaller — vessels  like  our 
small  coasting  schooners.  The  most  par- 
ticular instructions  to  the  captains  were 
to  trade  with  all  natives,  and  persuade 
them  to  kill  whales,  sea-horses,  and  seals; 
and,  subordinately  and  incidentally,  “by 
God’s  permission,”  to  find  out  the  Strait 
of  Annian,  a fanciful  sheet  of  water, 
with  tales  of  which  that  irresponsible 
Greek  sea- tramp,  Juan  de  Fuca,  had  dis- 
turbed all  Christendom,  saying  that  it 
led  between  a great  island  in  the  Pacific 
(Vancouver)  and  the  mainland  into  the 
inland  lakes.  To  the  factors  at  their 
forts  the  company  sent  such  lukewarm 
messages  as,  “and  if  you  can  by  any 
means  find  out  any  discovery  or  matter 
to  the  northward  or  elsewhere  in  the 
company’s  interest  or  advantage,  do  not 
fail  to  let  us  know  every  year.” 

The  attitude  of  the  company  toward 
discovery  suggests  a Dogberry  at  its  head, 
bidding  his  servants  to  “comprehend” 
the  Northwest  passage,  but  should  they 
fail,  to  thank  God  they  were  rid  of  a vil- 
lain. In  truth,  they  were  traders  pure 
and  simple,  and  were  making  great  profits 
with  little  trouble  and  expense. 

They  brought  from  England  about 
£4000  worth  of  powder,  shot,  guns,  fire- 
steels,  flints,  gun -worms,  powder-horns, 
pistols,  hatchets,  sword  blades,  awl  blades, 
ice -chisels,  files,  kettles,  fish-hooks,  net 
lines,  burning  glasses,  looking-glasses,  to- 
bacco, brandy,  goggles,  gloves,  hats,  lace, 
needles,  thread,  thimbles,  breeches,  ver- 
milion, worsted  sashes,  blankets,  flannels, 
red  feathers,  buttons,  beads,  and  “ shirts, 
shoes,  and  stockens.”  They  spent,  in 
keeping  up  their  posts  and  ships,  about 
£15,000,  and  in  return  they  brought  to 
England  castorum,  whale  fins,  whale  oil, 
deer  horns,  goose  quills,  bed  feathers,  and 
skins— in  all  of  a value  of  about  £26,000 
per  annum.  I have  taken  the  average 
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for  several  years  in  that  period  of  the 
company’s  history,  and  it  is  in  our  money 
as  if  they  spent  $90,000  and  got  back 
$130,000,  and  this  is  their  own  showing 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  make  it 
the  course  of  wisdom  not  to  boast  of  their 
profits.  They  had  three  times  trebled 
their  stock  and  otherwise  increased  it,  so 
that  having  been  10,500  shares  at  the  out- 
set, it  was  now  103,950  shares. 

And  now  that  we  have  seen  how  nat- 
ural it  was  that  they  should  not  then 
bother  with  exploration  and  discovery, 
in  view  of  the  remuneration  that  came 
for  simply  sitting  in  their  forts  and  buy- 
ing furs,  let  me  pause  to  repeat  what  one 
of  their  wisest  men  said  casually,  between 
the  whiffs  of  a meditative  cigar,  last  sum- 
mer: “The  search  for  the  north  pole 
must  soon  be  taken  up  in  earnest,”  said 
he.  “Man  has  paused  in  the  undertak- 
ing because  other  fields  where  his  needs 
were  more  pressing,  and  where  effort  was 
more  certain  to  be  rewarded  with  success, 
had  been  neglected.  This  is  no  longer 
the  fact,  and  geographers  and  other  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  all  agree  that  the 
north  pole  must  next  be  sought  and 
found.  Speaking  only  on  my  own  ac- 
count and  from  my  knowledge,  I assert 
that  whenever  any  government  is  in  ear- 
nest in  this  desire,  it  will  employ  the  men 
of  this  fur  service,  and  they  will  find  the 
pole.  The  company  has  posts  far  within 
the  arctic  circle,  and  they  are  manned  by 
men  peculiarly  and  exactly  fitted  for  the 
adventure.  They  are  hardy,  acutely  in- 
telligent, self-reliant,  accustomed  to  the 
climate,  and  all  that  it  engenders  and  de- 
mands. They  are  on  the  spot  ready  to 
start  at  the  earliest  moment  in  the  season, 
and  they  have  with  them  all  that  they 
will  need  on  the  expedition.  They  would 
do  nothing  hurriedly  or  rashly ; they 
would  know  what  they  were  about  as  no 
other  white  men  would — and  they  would 
get  there.” 

I mention  this  not  merely  for  the  nov- 
elty of  the  suggestion  and  the  interest  it 
may  excite,  but  because  it  contributes  to 
the  reader’s  understanding  of  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is  not  merely  Western  and 
among  Indians,  it  is  hyperborean  and 
among  Esquimaux.  But  would  it  not  be 
passing  strange  if.  beyond  all  that  Eng- 
land has  gained  from  the  careless  gift  of 
an  empire  to  a few  favorites  by  Charles 
JI.,  she  should  yet  possess  the  honor  and 


glory  of  a grand  discovery  due  to  the  nat- 
ural results  of  that  action  ? 

To  return  to  the  Parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  company’s  affairs  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago.  If  it  served  no  other 
purpose,  it  drew  for  us  of  this  day  an  out- 
line picture  of  the  first  forts  and  their  in- 
mates and  customs.  Being  printed  in  the 
form  our  language  took  in  that  day,  when 
a gun  was  a “musquet”  and  a stockade 
was  a “palisadoe,”  we  fancy  we  can  see 
the  bumptious  governors — as  they  then 
called  the  factors  or  agents— swelling 
about  in  knee-breeches  and  cocked  hats 
and  colored  waistcoats,  and  relying, 
through  their  fear  of  the  savages,  upon 
the  little  putty-pipe  cannon  that  they 
speak  of  as  “swivels.”  These  were  osten- 
tatiously planted  before  their  quarters, 
and  in  front  of  these  again  were  massive 
double  doors,  such  as  we  still  make  of 
steel  for  our  bank  safes,  but,  when  made 
of  wood,  use  only  for  our  refrigerators. 
The  views  we  get  of  the  company’s  “ser- 
vants”— which  is  to  say,  mechanics  and 
laborers — are  all  of  trembling  varlets,  and 
the  testimony  is  full  of  hints  of  petty 
sharp  practice  toward  the  red  man,  sug- 
gestive of  the  artful  ways  of  our  own 
Hollanders,  who  bought  beaver-skins  by 
the  weight  of  their  feet,  and  then  pressed 
down  upon  the  scales  with  all  their  might. 

The  witnesses  had  mainly  been  at  one 
time  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and 
they  made  the  point  against  it  that  it  im- 
ported all  its  bread  (i.  e.,  grain)  from  Eng- 
land, and  neither  encouraged  planting 
nor  cultivated  the  soil  for  itself.  But 
there  were  several  who  said  that  even  in 
August  they  found  the  soil  still  frozen  at 
a depth  of  two  and  a half  or  three  feet. 
Not  a man  in  the  service  was  allowed  to 
trade  with  the  natives  outside  the  forts,  or 
even  to  speak  with  them.  One  fellow  was 
put  in  irons  for  going  into  an  Indian’s 
tent;  and  there  was  a witness  who  had 
“ heard  a Governor  say  he  would  whip  a 
Man  without  Tryal ; and  that  the  severest 
Punishment  is  a Dozen  of  Lashes.”  Of 
course  there  was  no  instructing  the  sav- 
ages in  either  English  or  the  Christian 
religion ; and  we  read  that,  though  there 
were  twenty-eight  Europeans  in  one  fac- 
tory, “witness  never  heard  Sermon  or 
Prayers  there,  nor  ever  heard  of  any  such 
Thing  either  before  his  Time  or  since.” 
Hunters  who  offered  their  services  got 
one-half  what  they  shot  or  trapped,  and 
the  captains  of  vessels  kept  in  the  bay 
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is  by  a by1  tht3  (rovernors  There  was  numb  news  of  how  Hm 

3§^yueon‘  loner  d,  but  oOen  double  it,  French  lrm)*:v%  is<* t 'Urn  furs  of 

so  that  where  tin*  S|ait»i;n'u  Afreets  iShin  f*>\*y?it  littil  e:\tfi;  hr  yiitorwpiing 

to  |g£  taken  rher  tfemu'iidy  tufcf?  Xw*‘  " the  Xiidnrris.  and  jeavmy  Them  tn-  tarry 
AiKkhee  *aul  U&  ’had  been  ordered  t<?  ;.  only  Thtyeoame  furs  : io  The  cmtipnny  s 
short^o  tfc?  measure  tor  Powder,  whu  h ferK  A \\r  d ues*  ’Mind  *eeu  He*  India  ns 
plight  M ; by  /h  ^ouhd.  ami.  thiip  ,TrFdii* jjf  ‘ 

Iih^I  tieen.  ryditeed  ah  as  saw  upon  any 

Outto1  or  Two."  4 • :r{;r-  inhojns  ibnde  a ' C'louths  whatstwreiv  lie  believed  if  the 
Xoi.v:>  v.»?f>vhJim  and  the  t’ompuny >av«^  Company  would  yive  .as  unuU  foe  Dm 
their  Furs  atram  A bookkeeper  Furs  a>  «he  F/vurF  t he  hulianH  would 
lately-  in  ;hp  service  said  that  the  corn*  bring* them  down  M but  the  French  asked 
pony  's  ineitaures  Mr  iHHvder  wove  sJwrh  thirty  nulrten  i>k’ths  for  a gnur,  wliere- 

and  ynt,  e.vei'i  studt  omaisncc*  were  not  astlif*  emu  pa  ay's  stun  dart  I was  from,  thirty-, 
iilied  ^bnve  lufff  full  profits  thus  made  aix  to  forty  mvh  aUviis.:  Then j a^aiiy  t lie 
mire  distinguished  as  v>  the  overplus  etunpuny’s 'plan  ouiohauged  to-day)  >vnfc 
trade  F and  st^nibed  what  skins  yyerftyort  to  take  Hie  Indian's  fora  and  thru,  behj£ 
move  t han  wem  paid  fmv.but.  he  non  Id  nut  possessed  *jf  them.  in  be a the  Iiartmv 
say  whether  s-tieV  gain*  went.  (o  the  icon >*  This  slHmlderin^  the  common  grim 
pally  or  to  the  governor.  ‘ As  u maUer  upon  the  French whs  not  merely  ihb  re- 
of  fdjtT,  the  f&etors  or  governors  shared  suit  of  the . dironic 
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their  ancient  and  their  lively  foes.  The 
French  were  swarming  all  around  the 
outer  limits  of  the  company's  field,  taking 
first  choice  of  the  furs,  and  even  begin- 
ning to  set  up  posts  of  their  own.  Can- 
ada was  French  soil,  and  peopled  by  as 
hardy  and  adventurous  a class  as  inhabit- 
ed any  part  of  America.  The  courriers 
du  bois  and  the  bois-briiles  (half-breeds), 
whose  success  afterward  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  rival  companies,  had  begun  a mos- 
quito warfare,  by  canoeing  the  waters  that 
led  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  had  penetrated 
1000  miles  farther  west  than  the  English. 
One  Thomas  Barnett,  a smith,  said  that 
the  French  intercepted  the  Indians,  for- 
cing them  to  trade,  “ when  they  take 
what  they  please,  giving  them  Toys  in 
Exchange;  and  fright  them  into  Compli- 
ance by  Tricks  of  Sleight  of  Hand  ; from 
whence  the  Indians  conclude  them  to  be 
Conjurers;  and  if  the  French  did  not  com- 
pel the  Indians  to  trade,  they  would  cer- 
tainly bring  all  the  Goods  to  the  English .” 

This  must  have  seemed  to  the  direct, 
practical  English  trading  mind  a wretch- 
ed business,  and  worthy  only  of  John- 
ny Crapeau,  to  worst  the  noble  Brit- 
on by  monkeyish  acts  of  conjuring.  It 
stirred  the  soul  of  one  witness,  who  said 
that  the  way  to  meet  it  was  44  by  sending 
some  English  with  a little  Brandy.”  A 
gallon  to  certain  chiefs  and  a gallon  and 
a half  to  others  would  certainly  induce 
the  natives  to  come  down  and  trade,  he 
thought. 

But  while  the  testimony  of  the  English 
was  valuable  as  far  as  it  went,  which  was 
mainly  concerning  trade,  it  was  as  no- 
thing regarding  the  life  of  the  natives 
compared  with  that  of  one  Joseph  La 
France,  of  Missili-Mackinack  (Mackinaw), 
a traveller,  hunter,  and  trader.  He  had 
been  sent  as  a child  to  Quebec  to  learn 
French,  and  in  later  years  had  been  from 
Lake  Nipissing  to  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Ouinipigue  (Winnipeg)  or  Red 
River,  and  to  Hudson  Bay.  He  told  his 
tales  to  Arthur  Dobbs,  who  made  a book 
of  them,  and  part  of  that  became  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  committee's  report.  La 
F ranee  said : 

“That  the  high  price  on  European  Goods  dis- 
courages the  Natives  so  much,  that  if  it  were 
not  that  they  are  under  a Necessity  of  having 
Guns,  Powder,  Shot,  Hatchets,  and  other  Iron 
Tools  for  their  Hunting,  and  Tobacco,  Brandy, 
and  some  Paint  for  Luxury,  they  would  not  go 


down  to  the  Factory  with  what  they  now 
carry.  They  leave  great  numbers  of  Furs  and 
Skins  behind  them.  A good  Hunter  among 
the  Indians  can  kill  600  Beavers  in  a season, 
and  carry  down  but  100”  (because  their  canoes 
were  small);  “the  rest  he  uses  at  home,  or 
hangs  them  upon  Branches  of  Trees  upon  the 
Death  of  their  Children,  as  an  Offering  to 
them  ; or  use  them  for  Bedding  and  Coverings: 
they  sometimes  burn  off  the  Fur,  and  roast  the 
Beavers,  like  Pigs,  upon  any  Entertainments; 
and  they  often  let  them  rot,  having  no  further 
Use  of  them.  The  Beavers,  lie  says,  are  of 
Three  Colours — the  Brown-reddish  Colour,  the 
Black,  and  the  White.  The  Black  is  most  val- 
ued by  the  Company,  and  in  England;  the 
White,  though  most  valued  in  Canada , is  blown 
upon  by  the  Company’s  Factors  at  the  Bay, 
they  not  allowing  so  much  for  these  as  for  the 
others ; and  therefore  the  Indians  use  them  at 
home,  or  burn  off  the  Hair,  when  they  roast 
the  Beavers,  like  Pigs,  at  an  Entertainment 
when  they  feast  together.  The  Beavers  are 
delicious  Food,  but  the  Tongue  and  Tail  the 
most  delicious  Parts  of  the  whole.  They  multi- 
ply very  fast,  and  if  they  can  empty  a Pond, 
and  take  the  whole  Lodge,  they  generally 
leave  a Pair  to  breed,  so  that  they  are  fully 
stocked  again  in  Two  or  Three  Years.  The 
American  Oxen,  or  Beeves,  he  says,  have  a 
large  Bunch  upon  their  Backs,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  delicious  Part  of  them  for  Food,  it  be- 
ing all  as  sweet  as  Marrow,  juicy  and  rich,  and 
weighs  several  Pounds. 

“The  Natives  are  so  discouraged  in  their 
Trade  with  the  Company  that  no  Peltry  is 
w'orth  the  Carriage;  and  the  finest  Furs  are 
sold  for  very  little.  They  gave  but  a Pound 
of  Gunpowder  for  4 Beavers,  a Fathom  of  To- 
bacco for  7 Beavers,  a Pound  of  Shot  for  1,  an 
Ell  of  coarse  Cloth  for  15,  a Blanket  for  12,  Two 
Fish-hooks  or  Three  Flints  for  1 ; a Gun  for  25, 
a Pistol  for  10,  a common  Hat  with  white  Lace, 

7;  an  Ax,  4;  a Bill  hook,  1;  a Gallon  of  Brandy, 

4;  a chequer’d  Shirt,  7 ; all  of  which  are  sold  at 
a monstrous  Profit,  even  to  2000  per  Cent.  Not- 
withstanding this  discouragement,  he  com- 
puted that  there  were  brought  to  the  Factory 
in  1742,  in  all,  50,000  Beavers  and  above  9000 
Martens. 

“ The  smaller  Game,  got  by  Traps  or  Snares, 
are  generally  the  Employment  of  tho  Women 
and  Children  ; such  as  the  Martens,  Squirrels, 
Cats,  Ermines,  Ac.  The  Elks,  Stags,  Rein- 
Deer,  Bears,  Tygers,  wild  Beeves,  Wolves, 
Foxes,  Beavers,  Otters,  Corcajen,  Ac.,  are  the 
employment  of  the  Meu.  The  Indiansy  when 
they  kill  any  Game  for  Food,  leave  it  where 
they  kill  it,  and  send  their  wives  next  Day  to 
carry  it  home.  They  go  home  in  a direct 
Line,  never  missing  their  way,  by  observations 
they  make  of  the  Course  they  take  upon  their 
going  out.  The  Trees  all  bend  towards  the 
South,  and  the  Branches  ou  that  Side  are 
larger  and  stronger  than  on  the  North  Side; 
as  also  the  Moss  upon  the  Trees.  To  let  their 
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W*v*>{v  know  liptv  tp  come  at  the  aa  mtu*!i  as  ibey .can...  Xhtfr  use  *»o  Milk  fmw 

tMy  frt5m  IM&&  ttf  Vfosn  br^uk  off  tin.’  tnm>  thoy  art?  itit  1‘uir k to 

ahxI  .Uiv  tbMu  i)j  tin*  H*hni,  jnii»j i.iux  rtu*o»  rl*»«  t.^U:  Chee-se,  Uiiviiig  * a,k  c n uj>  ;U»  bjiiiimu 

YVw.y  rlayv  --kouiu.  £0,  him!  ion^t»ioi*s  M-o- ; :<o  it.  .iV  iiritik  irl;  ll'iot  $Ce>»  * lot,  Tluy  lovo 

that.  fb«-\  iatvferittid*  XiioUi.i' it.  -IHriittrs  Ami  KaMin*,  ami  w ii]  yiiv • ■•/ ]•;♦■ -;} o i . 

**  Iti  Winter,  4 ttc^vr  p>  iilitrmrt,  skin  tor  Ttvnlw  at*  »N«m  to.  ih:-\v 

V bey  ni. 1st  jjn  hi  ail  WY&iIjot*-. l\bH«jiv  Jbyv  I'ljiMivil;  ami  also  i'Ov  a Tr.nnij/  op  J*'ivV 
bftey tVtU' ul 1 Wvb.r.T  ilia;  lkv;Vr«  Jfarib  Tbe  \V omen  Ua\>* 

^r^vuo  ortbi  < fs4  wkii  b <0m*v  n,,T  if,  v /r^;  . Kitvc-  mrver  iif&rrl  any  Mn^iru) 

an*!  Hihoinif  -til  t hi*  liu  nj  f Ut<|V  (Wi  vm*  i nnt*,  Thiv  :nr.  a rj-y  fowl  of  ail  iviml.s  of  *>r 

auil*li.u;  p>tt  Mh.-ui  mo  : Um\  hffVtVu-ltsn^  kilitf:  I'nufs.  .^i  v \n>;  a iit*:j%*r  f..r  f 1j  <•  I • * i i ' i iMiitj; 

Y*if  JV^r*  $1  r-f.H'kniys  ijj  Ib-averY  >km.  *«  Hi  mix!  oil  Ty\  •*  a**”  ?)L*  Ji-nmN  r.n 
aika!  isuk  tfjn  Tor  itiwimi*  ;•  awl  lit  ,m 

!br>v  buvtvai)  r4i;,i,  hum.!  a Unit  then*  F-.-r,  Mm  thal  tin*  TntJin/t a -.y;  of 

n liioK  i; !•!•  j>»  mi(.  i lii  t <ilil.  unit  ul'.ii  M,  tt 1 ' i • -I in j HijiOiv.y  jjfo*  five  HU  ern.tie  i.im  ami 

j*v«.-/-i.,i..vr  mmpM  imv.- ....  riom-tu  mv  1:m„. 

gi.  it.iknl  iiiioj-  ml-.  ^ti.>.>lvb«  'Vii Ii  ii.i  si-  "; ! ..',r  ,v<';  •1>C.!!V,’.!  r-',rr 

Sinn  Imh.ijj  si'.iflii'ii.  r!‘"ii  St'iM"  ;,i-  <"  Alt."'  in!  ■'  iiiu;.  bu«!(.  ibvir  l.lnl, 

U fiiug’  i<wi>  «n*(t  iHipiJo  ly  rt;  iutri Its  Odwifl  for  f'j.Hd, 

i.ny  r.h.'S,  Iti)«^,  in-  <:»•<:■ -v.  <>r  uny  u.>sj<>iis  aii'I  n*vM  . iVjniifit  »l.  Nigiil  uflw  hivvhiiv 

fhcnu  AVlii'ii  they  **«WU#  IdHed  en6iijiii  to  maintain  timm  for  -feba L 
M-t  it,  fVi  pi  into  t m mm  ;>!-i  p?  pay.  WKmoi  Un  v limi  Soun-ily  uf  0*11*1 

iln'iiW'lvr-i  1 1 1 v,!tn  Mini  oi- i liy.  an.l  i.t  (]|V.v  .vkhivo  n LiMirue  or  Two  fart.iH*r  . 

II  p it.!  Ml.  tin. I th.'.i  rim  .(  .‘ill  t*««f  j i,  tlirmiwti  tvno.lr 

wm$& >'"■•'  «f«  t* * rwi«t  '>*.■  <■-!  ii.i-  pns  nn  1 tl,u  fl"A  ,y'A  ' ' thr,'"-u 

ami  Mns>omw  uvim,..i,amty  aU-m-k  1«v,m...  ......  1 ;Uut  f,°- ' SC:Vrf“:  °m' 

ohl.lii-1  i )«....!  .t-iiin  in  inn. int"  I tmimmlvO  11.0  ' W,  >>  »n*^  <>«*  Sumiwn  fw-  or  .foul,  m 

ara  iniveix  of  th.i  wilft  ILtljn.litu  Dei  . ti.v.v  the  ..jfi'eaifsfc  Sloruts  of  Bnmvv" 

gving  in that  ihwy  iliom  It  im  hwn  ,,o fieri  said  that  tfe  gr'«eit. 
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[Yaw  R ; vv »\  winch  risos  in  iRYbb  Oo-  .'mother  bravo  in  the  Beaver  ^mrip,  A 
! mu i>ia.  and  dmvs  fhmmrh  a piu>*  i rt  Iminlreb  bow*  we>v  instantly  dm-win  and 
Ruekr  Alonntani-  pm*  the  M^riSin-,.  m-ip  . o^hu  .W  tin*  >i^t  num  of  lk. 

pbd'us.  j-ijurii  R'th’*  l' nrliuL'n/’  tribe!;*}  * i* -<ii  }Fhei *>  war;  >v  parleR  and 

I Vaco.  (m*  pinAo  Caphun  W R was  resolved  t R>f  the  eboR  who  slew 

F.  Bn  than  ‘ of  Rvv  ^In^uorn  • rvsist^.n  v the  dor  mould  jr;)o>  Urn  (r«h»\  mid  take 

by  t)ie;Rl  C‘/nM5J^  ine:  ^],icli  lbs  frhwriVwiOi  him.  .A  m^tury  ! .ufvrn 

injured  that  warlike  ftuheto  niuke. peace  Beaver  indimi,  tra  vel  imp  wRii  ,u  svnde 

.•a  the  hanks  o!  thy  mmy  and  Sfrav*  at  nom/Leavd  hi*  myn  spoken  by 

rest  til#  btsiver  hiiotev'-  •-tPat  is\  Ibo  men  anion'#  fhe  BjJirkfoei  *>oar  nnr  bdr- 
Bearer  tribe  - - upon  >he  rVvws  kinks.  dw,  Tj»pj  the  Barms.  dnsyenthuds 

There  is  a s^miiee  in  La  Fnmev.ssj.ory  of  .the  exiled  band  of  They  bad 

hen  inhm:ii'*s  a more  j.pYmde  ami  ben  heroine  the  mos!  anu  velor«Ris; 

jiiir  reason  fur  il'M  name.  Mo  says  ihul  mvin  her?  of  Urn  rrm  Uko.  Blaokfe.R  '>>m- 
smm-  Indians  irr  the  :o>mh«-rn  . feRrM^apy. 

-£*anuda  sent  froqiuMifty \'m  iKc'-  mn\  that  l)n>  tnRwHi>  \vifU 

a]on< jjj  mme  river  near  :tJeo  nmilpRdns-  “wo  rip  the  riveF  with  presents  joeouhrm 
t;  vy|jUVv.;-{Vr^<m.t§»  ,•  U;  nnuth*Ht  iite  'fmu'e.  tWpenofc  with  ewiidiii  Inrriar'i^'w.AMV  Uutftf 
with  them.  ’ The  v.nry  by  tdttiilawj  of  inm,t Jisi  if;  pmnp.  mat  l hat  the  Indians  in 
course  mb  yf!  ( ,*  Fome.R  in  the  same  »{Ues1,.r*n  live  heymnt  a r:ume  }>t’  moj?n* 
narrative,  jj|| vt:  other  mhuspaMrni  which  fains  beyond  ihp  Assmibohis  uV  plums 
]>n a, fid  '(o  hf>  eocrrej;  mnl  none  which  trilad  : Tln^n  hr  tmes  |>ri  tit  sny  that  still 
proved  rrohmioos  W i .n;w  0 bat  tftew  farther  boy (*ml  those  Indians  nv<i  MttU’  i * 

5VHir  all  oo.mp.tr  wo,  y R»m>».k  luit  Uu'vo  w i.o  hn\  root  flirt  Use  of  I i rt* -nru  is.  by  wiiir.h 

vmr*?  -so  iuhrior  v\\'><  <*-■  v * Rot  tin?  Swum  many  of  them  a tv  made  Mn-ytis-  ?md  ;soid  "* 

I ) j • ' - a»>.i  M«<[*ro  Wort'  • of  otjlv  iMiO'  o>  tim  AssndkiOts  and  ya  rn  < -; 

rordhOv  vvov  /•>  !.  !- ibr  hks,vr:->..  am  plainly  . in!-,.  1 .hv’iiih  tR^5l-:  indtanv.. 

t:o  *i  }h«T  Iry  hjpi Sr  d'  odor^  •!Vni.':r  ptv«-»r  > .1  .'i  sni  > V-'/m  sr  [f»»W  i ii;ii  Oibon’  ! 7-lih  , 

[•ra*ir  m d‘  pip  t(n  ir‘  Niubb.i;-;,  r.  baif  a tViuro*y;  l»>d‘oK*  Mat'  kv  fi.de  anJ  V;nj’ 

■anD^  . Rh1  wi^ifn’R  xMnvey  ipntbjaifo  . L^i  Fn^ned 

a vnony*  iw>}i%v,r  rim-‘f  sho.f.  Vhi-  drrj-  ••••»•'  .huj  h.dd  V i * «-*  sn>ry  of  UU  Indian  wljo  had 
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goner  at  the  head  of  a baud  of  thirty  bra  ves 
and  their  families  to  make  war  cm  the 
FkUheiuls  “on  the  Western  Ocean  of 
America.*'  They  were  from  autumn  im 
til  the  next  April  in  making  the  jour- 
riey,  and  they  '‘saw  many  Black  Fish 
spouting  up  in  the  sea."  It  was  a case  of 
what  the.  Irish  call  “ spoiling  for  a fight," 


their  wildest  period  were  tremendous. 
Far  up  in  the  w ilderness  of  British  Amer- 
ica there  an-  legends  of  visits  by  the  Iro- 
quois. The  Black  feet  bel  ieve  that  their 
progenitors  roamed  as  far  south  as  Mex- 
ico for  horses,  and  the  Crees  of  the  plains 

cbim- 


eviuced  a correct  knowledge  of  the 
try  that  lay  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 


coc  mat  a in  no  is. 


in  their  conversations  with  the  first  whites 
who  traded  with  them.  Yet  those  white 
men.  the  founders  of  nn  organised  fur 
trade,  clung  to  the  see  ire  of  their  first 
operations  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  while  the  bravest  of  their  more 
enterprising  rivals  in  the  Non  Invest  Com- 
pany only  reached  the  Pacific,  with  the 
aid  of  eight  Iroquois  braves,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  alter  the  English  king 
chartered  the  senior  company'  The 


for  they  had  to  journey  fifteen  hundred 
miles  to  meet  “ enemies v whom  they  nev- 
er had  seen,  and  who  were  peaceful,  and 
inhabited  more  or  less  permanent  villages. 
The  plainsmen  got  inure  than  they  sought. 
They  attacked  a village,  were  outnumber- 
ed, and  lost  half  their  force,  besides  hav- 
ing several  of  their  men  wounded.  On 
the  way  hack  all  except  the  man  who 
told  the  story  died  of  fatigue  and  famine. 

The  journeys  which  Indians  made  in 
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French  were  the  true  Yankees  of  that 
country.  They  and  their  half-breeds 
were  always  in  the  van  as  explorers  and 
traders,  and  as  early  as  1731  M.  Varennes 
de  la  Verandrye,  licensed  by  the  Canadian 
government  as  a trader,  penetrated  the 
West  as  far  as  the  Rockies,  leading  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  to  that  extent  by 
more  than  sixty  years. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  serious  trouble 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  met.  The  in- 
vestigation of  its  affairs  by  Parliament 
produced  nothing  more  than  the  picture 
I have  presented.  The  committee  report- 
ed that  if  the  original  charter  bred  a mo- 
nopoly, it  would  not  help  matters  to  give 
the  same  privileges  to  others.  As  the 
questioned  legality  of  the  charter  was  not 
competently  adjudicated  upon, they  would 
not  allow  another  company  to  invade  the 
premises  of  the  older  one. 

At  this  time  the  great  company  still 
hugged  the  shores  of  the  bay,  fearing  the 
Indians,  the  half-breeds,  and  the  French. 
Their  posts  were  only  six  in  all,  and  were 
mainly  fortified  with  palisaded  enclosures, 
with  howitzers  and  swivels,  and  with  men 
trained  to  the  use  of  guns.  Moose  Fort 
and  the  East  Main  factory  were  on  either 
side  of  James  Bay,  Forts  Albany,  York, 
and  Prince  of  Wales  followed  up  the  west 
coast,  and  Henley  was  the  southernmost 
and  most  inland  of  all.  being  on  Moose 
River,  a tributary  of  James  Bay.  The 
French  at  first  traded  beyond  the  field  of 
Hudson  Bay  operations,  and  their  castles 
were  their  canoes.  But  when  their  great 
profits  and  familiarity  with  the  trade 
tempted  the  thrifty  French  capitalists  and 
enterprising  Scotch  merchants  of  Upper 
Canada  into  the  formation  of  the  rival 
Northwest  Trading  Company  in  1783, 
fixed  trading- posts  began  to  be  establish- 
ed all  over  the  Prince  Rupert's  Land,  and 
even  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
British  Columbia.  By  1818  there  were 
about  forty  Northwest  posts  as  against 
about  two  dozen  Hudson  Bay  factories. 
The  new  company  not  only  disputed  but 
ignored  the  chartered  rights  of  the  old 
company,  holding  that  the  charter  had 
not  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and 
was  in  every  way  unconstitutional  as 
creative  of  a monopoly.  Their  French 
partners  and  engages  shared  this  feeling, 
especially  as  the  French  crown  had  been 
first  in  the  field  with  a royal  charter. 
Growing  bolder  and  bolder,  the  North- 
west Company  resolved  to  drive  the  Hud- 


son Bay  Company  to  a legal  test  of  their 
rights,  and  so  in  1803-4  they  establish- 
ed a Northwest  fort  under  the  eyes  of  the- 
old  company  on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay, 
and  fitted  out  ships  to  trade  with  the 
natives  in  the  strait.  But  the  English- 
men did  not  accept  the  challenge;  for  the 
truth  was  they  had  their  own  doubts  of 
the  strength  of  their  charter. 

They  pursued  a different  and  for  them 
an  equally  bold  course.  That  hard-headed 
old  nobleman  the  fifth  Earl  of  Selkirk 
came  uppermost  in  the  company  as  the 
engineer  of  a plan  of  colonization.  There 
was  plenty  of  land,  and  some  wholesale 
evictions  of  Highlanders  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  Scotland,  had  rendered  a great 
force  of  hardy  men  homeless.  Selkirk 
saw  in  this  situation  a chance  to  play  a 
long  but  certainly  triumphant  game  with 
his  rivals.  His  plan  was  to  plant  a col- 
ony which  should  produce  grain  and 
horses  and  men  for  the  old  company, 
saving  the  importation  of  all  three,  and 
building  up  not  only  a nursery  for  men 
to  match  the  courriers  du  bois , but  a 
stronghold  and  a seat  of  a future  govern- 
ment in  the  Hudson  Bay  interest.  Thus 
was  ushered  in  a new  and  important  era 
in  Canadian  history.  It  was  the  opening* 
of  that  part  of  Canada;  by  a loop-hole 
rather  than  a door,  to  be  sure. 

Lord  Selkirk’s  was  a practical  soul. 

On  one  occasion  in  animadverting  against 
the  Northwest  Company  he  spoke  of  them 
contemptuously  as  fur-traders,  yet  he  was= 
the  chief  of  all  fur-traders,  and  had  been 
known  to  barter  with  an  Indian  himself 
at  one  of  the  forts  for  a fur.  He  held 
up  the  opposition  to  the  scorn  of  the  world 
as  profiting  upon  the  weakness  of  the- 
Indians  by  giving  them  alcohol,  yet  he 
ordered  distilleries  set  up  in  his  colony 
afterwards,  saying,  “We  grant  the  trade 
is  iniquitous,  but  if  we  don’t  carry  it  on 
others  will;  so  we  may  as  well  put  the 
guineas  in  our  own  pockets.”  But  he 
was  the  man  of  the  moment,  if  not  for 
it.  His  scheme  of  colonization  was  born 
of  desperation  on  one  side  and  distress 
on  the  other.  It  was  pursued  amid  ter- 
rible hardship,  and  against  incessant  vio- 
lence. It  was  consummated  through 
bloodshed.  The  story  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  important.  The  facts  are  obtained1 
mainly  from  Papers  relating  to  the 
Red  River  Settlement,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  July 
12,  1819.”  Lord  Selkirk  owned  40,000 
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of  the  £105,000  (or  shares)  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company ; therefore,  since  25.000 
were  held  by  women  and  children,  lie 
held  half  of  all  that  carried  votes.  He 
got  from  the  company  a grant  of  a large 
tract  around  what  is  now  Winnipeg,  to 
form  an  agricultural  settlement  for  sup- 
plying the  company’s  posts  with  provi- 
sions. We  have  seen  how  little  disposed 
its  officers  were  to  open  the  land  to  set- 
tlers, or  to  test  its  agricultural  capacities. 
No  one,  therefore,  will  wonder  that  when 
this  grant  was  made  several  members  of 
the  governing  committee  resigned.  But 
a queer  development  of  the  moment  was 
a strong  opposition  from  holders  of  Hud- 
son Bay  stock  who  were  also  owners  in 
that  company’s  great  rival,  the  North- 
west Company.  Since  the  enemy  per- 
sisted in  prospering  at  the  expense  of  the 
old  company,  the  moneyed  men  of  the 
senior  corporation  had  taken  stock  of 
their  rivals.  These  doubly  interested  per- 
sons were  also  in  London,  so  that  the 
Northwest  Company  was  no  longer  pure- 
ly Canadian.  The  opponents  within  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  declared  civiliza- 
tion to  be  at  all  times  unfavorable  to  the 
fur  trade,  and  the  Northwest  people  ar- 
gued that  the  colony  would  form  a nur- 
sery for  servants  of  the  Bay  Company, 
enabling  them  to  oppose  the  Northwest 
Company  more  effectually,  as  well  as  af- 
fording such  facilities  for  new-comers  as 
must  destroy  their  own  monopoly.  The 
Northwest  Company  denied  the  legality 
of  the  charter  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  because  Parliament  had  not 
confirmed  Charles  II. ’s  charter. 

The  colonists  came,  and  were  met  by 
Miles  McDonnell,  an  ex-captain  of  Cana- 
dian volunteers,  as  Lord  Selkirk’s  agent. 
He  styled  himself  “captain”  and  44 gov- 
ernor,” though  he  admitted  he  had  no 
warrant  to  do  so.  The  immigrants  land- 
ed on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  passed 
a forlorn  winter.  They  met  some  of  the 
Northwest  Company's  people  under  Alex- 
ander McDonnell,  a cousin  and  brother- 
in-law  to  Miles  McDonnell.  Although 
Captain  Miles  read  the  grant  to  Selkirk 
in  token  of  his  sole  right  to  the  land,  the 
settlers  were  hospitably  received  and  well 
treated  by  the  Northwest  people.  The 
settlers  reached  the  place  of  colonization 
in  August,  1812.  This  place  is  what  was 
known  as  Fort  Garry  until  Winnipeg  was 
built.  It  was  at  first  called  44  the  Forks 
of  the  Red  River,"  because  the  Assiniboin 


there  joined  the  Red.  Lord  Selkirk  out- 
lined his  policy  at  the  time  in  a letter  in 
which  he  bade  Miles  McDonnell  give  the 
Northwest  people  solemn  warning  that 
the  lands  were  Hudson  Bay  property,  and 
they  must  remove  from  them  ; that  they 
must  not  fish,  and  that  if  they  did  their 
nets  were  to  be  seized,  their  buildings 
were  to  be  destroyed,  and  they  were  to 
be  treated  4 4 as  you  would  poachers  in 
England.” 

The  trouble  began  at  once.  Miles  ac- 
cused Alexander  of  trying  to  inveigle 
colonists  away  from  him.  He  trained  his 
men  in  the  use  of  guns,  and  uniformed  a 
number  of  them.  He  forbade  the  expor- 
tation of  any  supplies  from  the  country, 
and  when  some  Northwest  men  came  to 
get  buffalo  meat  they  had  hung  on  racks 
in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  lie  sent  armed  men  to  send 
the  others  away.  He  intercepted  a band 
of  Northwest  canoe-men,  stationing  men 
with  guns  and  with  two  field-pieces  on 
the  river;  and  he  sent  to  a North west  post 
lower  down  the  river  demanding  the  pro- 
visions stored  there,  which,  when  they 
were  refused,  were  taken  by  force,  the 
door  being  smashed  in.  For  this  a Hud- 
son Bay  clerk  was  arrested,  and  Captain 
Miles’s  men  went  to  the  rescue.  Two 
armed  forces  met,  but  happily  slaughter 
was  averted.  Miles  McDonnell  justified 
his  course  on  the  ground  that  the  colo- 
nists were  distressed  by  need  of  food.  It 
transpired  at  the  time  that  one  of  his 
men  while  making  cartridges  for  a can- 
non remarked  that  he  was  making  them 

44  for  those Northwest  rascals.  They 

have  run  too  long,  and  shall  run  no 
longer.”  After  this  Captain  Miles  or- 
dered the  stoppage  of  all  buffalo-hunting 
on  horseback,  as  the  practice  kept  the  buf- 
falo at  a distance,  and  drove  them  into  the 
Sioux  country,  where  the  local  Indians 
dared  not  go. 

But  though  Captain  McDonnell  was 
aggressive  and  vexatious,  the  Northwest 
Company's  people,  who  had  begun  the 
mischief,  even  in  London,  were  not  now 
passive.  They  relied  on  setting  the  half- 
breeds  and  Indians  against  the  colonists. 
They  urged  that  the  colonists  had  stolen 
Indian  real  estate  in  settling  on  the  land, 
and  that  in  time  every  Indian  would 
starve  as  a consequence.  At  the  forty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwest 
Company's  officers,  August,  1814,  Alexan- 
der McDonnell  said,  “Nothing  but  the 
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n mn.  and  charged  him  on  the  company's 
hooks  wi lli  the  sum  of  800  litres  for  an 
Indian  squaw,  whom  the  mail  had  been 
told  lie  was  to  have  as  hi*  slave  for  a 
present. 

But  though  the  Indians  held  aloof 
front  tin?  great  and  cruel  conspiracy.  the 
half-breeds  readily  joined  in  it.  Tfiev 
treated  Captain.  McDonnell's  orders  with 
contempt,  and  arrested  one  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  men  as  a spy  upon  their  hunt- 
ing with  horses.  There  lived  along  the 
Red  River,  near  the  colony,  about  thirty 
Canadians  and  Seventy  half-breeds,  born 
of  Indian  squaws  and  the  servants  or 
officers  of  the  Northwest  Company.  One- 
quarter  of  the  n timber  of  breeds'1  could 
read  and  write,  and  were  fit  to  serve  as 
clerks;  the  rest  were  literally  half  .sav- 
age, and  were  employed  as  hunters,  ca- 
noe-men, “packers"  ( freighters  ),  and 


friended  by  live  whites,  and  in  turn  they 
gave  them  succor  when  famine  fell  upon 
them.  Many  of  Captain  Miles  McDon- 
nell's orders  were  in  their  interest,  and 
they  knew  it.  Katawabetay.  a chief,  was 
tempted  with  a big  prize  to  destroy  the 
settlement.  H<*  refused.  On  the  opening 
of  navigation  in  1815  chiefs  were  bidden 
from  the  country  around  to  visit  the 
Northwest  factors,  and  were  by  them  ask 
ed  to  destroy  the  colony.  Not  only  did 
thev  decline,  but  tlmy  hastened  to  Captain 
Miles  McDonnell  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  plot.  Duncan  Cameron  now  appears 
foremost  among  the  Northwest  Company's 
agents,  being  in  charge  of  that  company's 
post  on  the  Red  River,  in  the  Selkirk 
grant.  He  told  the  chiefs  that  if  they 
took  the  part  of  the  colonists  “ their 
camp  fires  should  be  totally  extinguished." 
When  Camerbu  caught  one  of  his  own 
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guides.  They  were naturally  inclined  to-  ikr  of  Oa p tii in- . McDon u el \ Unit  lie  might 
hide  whit  the  Nor  lit  *,v  eat-  Cimipanv^  and  be  tried  oo  iheirVhaiyres,  and  on  Jam- 11, 
m.-tunt?'  til 5j|, t. w I dissension  1815.  a band  of  men  fired  on  the  oohmiuJ 
amoog.lhe  colaiifts^S  M pietd^uig  ■.  The  ^ajiiai n aftery&ud  *nr: 

to  Vfahin  ^vrtg^T.*vaied  danger  trout  the  rendyml  biihwlL  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Indians. and  otVnmig:  litem  free  passage  \coiomy..  Un  men  families*  '.vent  in  the 
to  Upper  Canada.  They  paid  at  least  .limd  of  Lake  Winnipeg  The  hvH  breeds 
m m * >f  the  eolt/!it.<{5.  £100  for. fur*  burned'  the  buildings.  laid  divided  thr- 

ift c?6ig . iu  the  settlement.  and  horsed  and  effects. 

four  deserters  from  the  euiony  stole  all  Bui. tit  I (m  autumn  ulJ  entne.  back  with 
the  iluusmi  Buy  held  pi  me?,  iron  s'wiv-  Colin  ■ Roberts*. u,  of  the  Pur.  Company. 
e!ss  and  the  . There  was  iou  a'ht!  Uv»vm t y . i»  vk<  end  servant*  These 

stunt  irritation  rout  friction  between  the  were  jiuned  liy  Onvr-riior  I'Mc-ii  Semphy 
fhetimts.  • i fUui  arfroy  far  up  at  [sle  il  ia  who  brought  IbO  .vUit-srs  from  SmtUmk 
an  mat*  w4^:;klU^J; Vtfiy  :i*giW.  side  . HidQphy  was  a rituh  ' rtf 
Itplf-bryed.N  eanir*  past  the  colony  singing  home,  a great  jraVylley  arid  the  koibor 
war-son^y  and  notice  whv  posted  of  o.book  travels;  iff  Pys,OM.  Rut  im 

around  Fort  Gurry  reading  Prime  with  antfe  m |ir{>ef3ii»*.d.!n.o  wy  mood,  and  rha 
JilPtfie  worfiFeyc'f^t  RhaoyVy  The  UKutt  wa^  kupt  up  , Thy;^^i4-h^st:  X?#*T r 

i tvesf  .-peo^lja: ; ‘ s»£mUr  x>^?Fy  tritsrl  t:^  ^ lh ^*1  f^v i 

ernor  bTrople  destroyed  Urn  euenn  ? 
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“ No*  no,"  said  the  gove  rnor  “ the 
occasion.  I am  only  gomg  to  speak  to 
Nevertheless,  afiet  a p iom 
he  did  send  back  for  one  - ; * he  great  g 
saying  it  was  well  lo  Uaye  it  in 
need.  They  halted  a shori  time  for  1 h> 
cannon,-  and  then  perceived  the  North- 
west  party  pressing  toward  them  on 
their  horses.  By  u eormnun  im 
pti  1 se  the  governor  and  his  fol- 
lowers began  a retreat  wu]  ing 
backwards.  and  at  the  same 
time  spreading  out  a slpg 
line  to  present  a longer 
front.  The  enemy  con  .>>  T*4:fa 

tinned  to  advance  at  a 
hand  - gallop.  From 
out.  among  them  rode 
a Canadian  named 
Boucher,  the  rest 
forming  r*  half- 
moon behind  him. 

Waving  his  hand 
in  an  insolent 
way  to  the  gover- 
nor, Boucher  call- 
ed out,  *4  What  do 
you  want?'* 

“ What  do  you 
want?”  said  Gov- 
ernor Semple. 

“ We  want  our 
fort/1  said  Bou- 
cher, meaning  the 
fort  Semple  had 
destroyed. 

“Go  to  your 
fort/'  said  the 
governor. 

44  Why  did  you 
destroy  our  fort, 
you  rascal  V'  Bou- 
cher demanded. 

“Scoundrel,  do 
you  tell  me  so  C 
the  governor  re 
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plied,  and  ordered 
the  man’s  arrest. 

Some  say  he  caught  ;it  Boucher's  gun.  governor's  party  were  killed  or  wounded. 
But  Boucher  slipped  off  his  horse,  and  Instead  of  taking  care  of  themselves  they 
on  the  instant  a gun  was  fired,  and  a had  rallied  around  their  wounded  leader, 
Hudson  Bay  clerk  fell  dead.  Another  Captain  Rogers,  of  the  governor's  party, 
shot  wounded  Governor  Semple,  and  he  who  had  fallen,  rose  to  his  feet  and  ran 
called  to  his  fol lowers,  toward  the  enemy  crying  for  mercy  in 

“Up  what  you  can  to  take  cure  of  English  ami  broken  French,  when  Thomas 
yourselves."  McKay,  a “breed  " ami  Northwest  clerk, 

Then  there  was  a volley  from  the  shot  him  through  the  head,  another  cut- 
Nor  til  west  force,  and  with  the  clearing  of  ling  his  body  open  with  a knife, 
the  smoke  it  looked  as  though  all  the  Cuthbert  Grant  (who,  it  was  charged, 
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Governor  '£?ep)ptpj  mm  5W*pryF to  out  iri  the  at- 

t 1 j e y Over ii Qf . while  fhrt. .cirtiOi^' de^itehed  : deaths.  The 
flip  vvoupded/  iwnril  is  only  vaJunhh*  a-  indicating  the 

Hmdpfd>^|ct’  ‘l  Arcyou  0:Of  >Ir,  Grant  ?'*  fhdUre  ijpfd  perilr  nf  f t je  j-ivyy  tlio  lumt- 
v'  Y'*n  ' oiddu1  iUhriv  ors  and  halFbreeds  h*d.  First,  a French 

“ [ {i(H  not  iii<>HHtl  v wounded/’  Haiti  man  dropped  dead  while  m rssiug  the  ire 
Ulti  governor,  "'Hi** i jf  von  VOuld  get  tiii>  on  ,l.hi*  rh-eiy  his  sou  was  siablx'd  ).# y a 
<*o.nvrye<i.  to  the.  fort.  C think  I should  coniravliy  his  wife  VKjte  shot,  :*nd  his  rhil* 

1 t vc.  then  ‘.vt'iv  h.,r;n*d;  ‘\Bur  Hmd/*  his 

jOu  v«  .hen.  lihiiit  left  his  side  hu  Indian  thee  was  -.hot  by  an  Indian  ; Ckndwndiais 
rouped  Marchi-cndn  some  say  dropped  dead  at  a danVe;  Bnttpsh  was 

through  tlis.  breasF.jml  some  have  it  that  mysteriously  shot;  Fuv%ne  >a$ drove- mai; 

put.  a pistol  to  the  governor/  head,  Fraser  \y:\.%  run  through  the  body  by  a 
Gttuit  you  I'd  uVu  ship  the.'  swvuges,  'the  FreUehnian  m Fans;  }ysptis?e  Moral  lev 
haU^nur,ed  timhe.  ,tlp/ysta\i^Iv  vVhiie  drapt^  vas  thrown  into  4 fo'  bf 
ia«sd  alFthe  wounded,  and,  worse  yeh  ••  inehruueii  companions  ami  imi-imi  k*» 
they  terribly  maltreated  lie/  bodxo  tWth ; .another died  drop k tin  a roadway  : 
X1  vin>ni  y -two  Hndsou  Bey  nwtt  were  hiU;  hirmr.iietvn'its  WHUKlnl  by  the  bursting  of 
ed.  iud  one o5i  the  ritlnu- shIo Ava-  w<u>‘idod.  tits  pun.,  small-fnes  took  the  vh m mth ; 

that  Ab^h{tdm\MeIh?n  . Buplieis  ,u;^  empaled.  upon  a hayfork 
iihll  sVnMi^tl  for  jay-'.'VfhW^je'  heard  the  on  wiiudy  jhe.  jiun i from  a ha.y^Uiefe ; 
•uj&!.W;S  ;d/:-  thy nii^ssat; v&. ’ One  \yitness.  \ylnf  F&risren  shot;  by  ii  p^rscnr  tuikt wn T 
did  not.  hear  him  shout.  imports  (hut  he  in  a initfVdudiuutY  another  tost  his  arm 
exbliw  med  pi  .-life  friend* ; v Sfa$)*3  farin  $&■  I xy  Qfhrdajjbn  y f he  bm  Ve, 

Dk<n ! ftorntes  noth vhujt  ifxux  was  scalped  ami  shot  by  the  «Sioinr:  »<> 

Angtni&  fafe 74!  >- ! news  : t wmn  was  Willev;  Ka  tedee-guvtB^  was  jirti 

tyyUvo  Bugtiah  sJain  !)  It  wa»s  niturward  and  rut  in  pick’e^  tr,V 

aj tegeu  that.  I,).ns  shtiighmr  WbJ?  approved  Pr  ine-v^n- toss  was  tlirmni  in  n Jnd«  by 
by  everv  oiboM*  of  ilio  .NorMi  w'Vat  f’om-  his  pvojdn,  and  on  other  Irtciian  and  his 
parry  wto.o  roamienis  wen.-  rnsmbsk  .yvife  -timl  dbildreii  were  kill ed  by  tight.*- 
h /s  si  living 'up  in  Hnu.  erniuMw  tbttt'  yCd^^.  Vet  HiKdher  wu>  gored  u»  drviVb 

. bv  o kufielo  TIh*  i'os'i  of  th^  ivvt-rxty-six. 

rbv  ()  »VM  })(y  f''rv/.€:n.  \>Y  hi  »*i>tV-liij  lg\  i » V 

« I ; hi  :•:•  - •:  -y  shaondhii  rbsr-a.se. 

!t  is  when 

;'  ; . " r . : ' . I u ,1 1 Li , a.s  lye  s b a 1 i v v . 

U ' n ,'^:lh^‘ .tlinie.-r- 
-Jr*  ) .of?  I ;.^4*ylk:i»%(c . calhe  wdli  a f] 


.jirA^w<y.THfe- 


yow  ^uiiE, 


A SKIN  FOR  A SKIN 


Regiitictii  He 

made  tln^e  tUy  nitcikus  of  a 
crmsiderabte  force  of  Swi^ 
gnd ^(jkirnji^x  wlio  l/adL|lu^ 
uierly  served  hi  timt  wgi- 
myuh  andJie  piu?^uecl  a tai 
to  wliiit 

Jjne  tris  territory  of 

^ssinihoio;  Capturing  all 
dtmfpa  ivy's-;’: 
furiAon  the  route,  ifnprpe 
0*tin£  <|iP  IjiiAl  $Tpd 

-•in#  U) .jail  iii  tWiidct  iiil  the 

im  charges  of  aysouV  jxiu.v 
der,  robbery.  jHjfl ■'•“ 
rbi^d^tpeHdi^r§,r?  Suck w4s. 
the  prejinime  against  tlio 
Xludsion  Bay  Coii^)?iuy  aird 
Hie  ivgat-d  for  tji£  homo 
corpora tiou  that  all 
ai'jqtUtted/  &1ui  suite* 
vrA*y  Tieayy  damage?  tv.«re.  » •; 
lodged  • against,  Rim/  •:  vr  y ;.  A y:  -:/v 
. Seliurk  sought ' it % 

^vitl>  tiie  liHlmps  ferrkm\  t / X 
Wid,  wUicit  J \$WT  fe  ’ >/•  / 

ioMg^d  to 

«ruit&«<2Vae^{?  , 

Fere*  Ttnmd  iyfese'  • .’•: 

in  treat  u<rj>tio  ^iedg^d  . 
v ali  ;Qti  My:  i&  • 

ftie^p  deeded  the  terirf^y -^v 

yp.V.  tliej  Ii  , 

Vmdu  of  Lord  Selkirk/'  'Hud* ^^(l^  ruHti^ny  him  £ihk  Fod  settled  there, 

strip  two  miles  wphy  on  either  Gd<*  of  . forming  th»<  amiomuw  of  the  place— <\ 
viuf  Bed  River  from  Lake  Wiiimppg  ?o  f juror  aristocracy  to  our  minds,  for  many 
Red  Lake  north  of  the  Coifed  'States  of  the  women  were  Indian  sipuiwx  and 
boundary,  aud  along  tin*  A^udhoin  the  ehildm*  were  l'  breeds./ 
from  Fort  Garry  It*  the  Mask rat ' River,  Through  the  perseverance  and  tact  of 
as  well  as  withm  two  circles  of  mn  mile*  Hie  Right  lion  Edward  Ellice,  ru  whom 
radius  around  Fort  Garry  nod  Pembina,  thu  government  Rad  appealed,  ail  (lu'k-t  - 
rw.-v  .a  Dakota.  Indians  do  uot  know  nuees  between  the  two  great  fur  i.mkng 
what  in  tics  are;  they  measure  distance,  companies  wore  adjured,  and  m R82i  w 
by  the  movement  of  (in  sun  while  on  .a  ooaluion  Was  fonm‘d.  At  Ellice'*  >io.- 
journey,  They  deimmnfid  two  miles  gestion  the  giant  einnlnuatioif  then  got 
in  this  cas<  re  he  ‘as  ear  as  you  can  from  RafliauimH  eAejusJvr  privileges  be- 
$m  tiiater  a burn/*  fieily  mx  ydutl  Hm  wafers  fliut  How  into  Hudson 

the  level  p rainy/’  Mu  mv-otmi  td‘.  Sni-  . Bay.  over  the  Boeky  Mtvuntains  and  ti> 
kirks  iiheraJUy  they  duhhnJ  liiur  the  t)m  Paeihe,  for  n tei-m  of  twenty  years, 
silver  ehitff/'  'AM  agreed  to  give  them  Those  pyfnt  priVitego  were  surrenderetl 
/,>•  tin-  )aml  ion  pmlnds  of  tolao  co  u y>-ar  iu  IS/y  p>«d  were  winded  for  twente 
He  named  Is i ^ settlement  Kildonan  after  years  lunger.  Thm).  m l8f>b,  it  happrn- 
that  place  in  HelmMlale,  >>»itherlaiid  ral  thai  they  exjdred.  are!  llu;  rnbll  foy 
*hm:p  Scotland.  Hi*  died  in  18^1,  and  in  gold  oceurred  iu  New  CAJedoum  (.now 
iK'C  the  Hudson  Ba  v ( •ompany  larnglit  llritash  t/oiu.uihKi.  /'  Thaf  terrHory  tljeii 
the-  iund  hack  from  his-  heirs  fur  £84.000.  became  a erowVi  ooJoViy ; ^bd  u and  Van- 
The  Swiss  and  Germans  of  his  rejimem  conver  i/hon’i.  whn;h  had  Uvlceu  on  a to- 
rernanued^  and  many  vGire.d  s^ryant^  of  lopial  eiiaruetwr  at  the  Imvr  of  flm  Cali- 
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fornia  gold  fever  (1849),  were  united  in 
1866.  The  extra  privileges  of  the  fur- 
traders  were  therefore  not  again  renewed. 
In  1871  all  the  colonies  of  Canada  were 
confederated,  and  whatever  presumptive 
rights  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  got  un- 
der Charles  II. ’s  charter  were  vacated  in 
consideration  of  a payment  by  Canada 
of  $1,500,000  cash,  half  of  all  surveyed 
lands  within  the  fertile  belt,  and  50,000 
acres  surrounding  the  company’s  posts. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  land  grant 
amounts  to  seven  millions  of  acres,  worth 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive  of 
all  town  sites. 

Thus  we  reach  the  present  condition  of 
the  company,  230  years  old,  maintaining 
200  central  posts  and  unnumbered  depend- 
ent ones,  and  trading  in  Labrador  on  the 
Atlantic;  at  Massett,  on  Queen  Charlotte 
Island,  in  the  Pacific ; and  deep  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  the  North.  The  company 
was  newly  capitalized  not  long  ago  with 
100,000  shares  at  £20  (ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars), but,  in  addition  to  its  dividends,  it 
has  paid  back  seven  pounds  in  every  twen- 
ty, reducing  its  capital  to  £1,300,000.  The 
stock,  however,  is  quoted  at  its  original 
value..  The  supreme  control  of  the 
company  is  vested  in  a governor,  deputy 
governor,  and  five  directors,  elected  by 
the  stockholders  in  London.  They  dele- 
gate their  powers  to  an  executive  resident 
in  this  country,  who  was  until  lately  call- 
ed the  “ Governor  of  Rupert's  Land,”  but 
now  is  styled  the  chief  commissioner,  and 
is  in  absolute  charge  of  the  company  and 
all  its  operations.  His  term  of  office  is 
unlimited.  The  present  incumbent  is  Mr. 
J.  Wrigley,  and  the  president  is  Sir  Don- 
ald A.  Smith,  one  of  the  foremost  spirits 
in  Canada,  who  worked  his  way  up  from 
a clerkship  in  the  company.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  company  is  managed  on  the 
outfit  system,  the  most  old-fogy ish,  yet  by 
its  officers  declared  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect, plan  in  use  by  any  corporation.  The 
method  is  to  charge  against  each  post  all 
the  supplies  that  are  sent  to  it  between 
June  1st  and  June  1st  each  year,  and  then 
to  set  against  this  the  product  of  each 
post  in  furs  and  in  cash  received.  It  used 
to  take  seven  years  to  arrive  at  the  fig- 
ures for  a given  year,  but,  owing  to  im- 
proved means  of  transportation,  this  is 
now  done  in  two  years. 

Almost  wherever  you  go  in  the  newly 
settled  parts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territory 
you  find  at  least  one  free  trader's  shop  set 


up  in  rivalry  with  the  old  company’s  post. 
These  are  sometimes  mere  storehouses  for 
the  furs,  and  sometimes  they  look  like,  and 
are  partly,  general  country  stores.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  rivalry  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  fur  trade  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  future.  The  great  com- 
pany can  afford  to  miss  a dividend,  and 
can  lose  at  some  points  while  gaining  at 
others,  but  the  free  traders  must  profit  in 
every  district.  The  consequence  is  such 
a reckless  destruction  of  game  that  the 
plan  adopted  by  us  for  our  seal-fisheries — 
the  leasehold  system — is  envied  and  advo- 
cated in  Canada.  A greater  proportion 
of  trapping  and  an  utter  unconcern  for 
the  destruction  of  the  game  at  all  ages  are 
now  ravaging  the  wilderness.  Many  dis- 
tricts return  as  many  furs  as  they  ever 
yielded,  but  the  quantity  is  kept  up  at  fear- 
ful cost  by  the  extermination  of  the  game. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fortified  wall  of 
posts  that  opposed  the  development  of 
Canada,  and  sent  the  surplus  population 
of  Europe  to  the  United  States,  is  rid  of  its 
palisades  and  field-pieces,  and  the  main 
strongholds  of  the  ancient  company  and 
its  rivals  have  become  cities.  The  old 
fort  on  Vancouver  Island  is  now  Victoria; 
Fort  Edmonton  is  the  seat  of  law  and 
commerce  in  the  Peace  River  region ; old 
Fort  William  has  seen  Port  Arthur  rise 
by  its  side ; Fort  Garry  is  Winnipeg;  Cal- 
gary, the  chief  city  of  Alberta,  is  on  the 
site  of  another  fort;  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
was  once  a Northwest  post. 

But  civilization  is  still  so  far  off  from 
most  of  the  u factories,”  as  the  company’s 
posts  are  called,  that  the  day  when  they 
shall  become  cities  is  in  no  man’s  thought 
or  ken.  And  the  communication  be- 
tween the  centres  and  outposts  is,  like 
the  life  of  the  traders,  more  nearly  like 
what  it  was  in  the  old,  old  days  than 
most  of  my  readers  would  imagine.  My 
Indian  guides  were  battling  with  their 
paddles  against  the  mad  current  of  the 
Nipigon,  above  Lake  Superior,  one  day 
last  summer,  and  I was  only  a few  horn's 
away  from  Factor  Flanagan's  post  near 
the  great  lake,  when  we  came  to  a port- 
age, and  might  have  imagined  from 
what  we  saw  that  time  had  pushed  the 
hands  back  on  the  dial  of  eternity  at 
least  a century. 

Some  rapids  in  the  river  had  to  be 
avoided  by  the  brigade  that  was  being 
sent  with  supplies  to  a post  far  north  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Nipigon.  A cumbrous 
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big-timbered  little  schooner,  like  a surf- 
boat  with  a sail,  and  a square-cut  bateau 
had  brought  the  men  and  goods  to  the 
“carry.”  The  men  were  half-breeds  as 
of  old,  and  had  brought  along  their  wo- 
men and  children  to  inhabit  a camp  of 
smoky  tents  that  we  espied  on  a bluff 
close  by;  a typical  camp,  with  the  blank- 
ets hung  on  the  bushes,  the  slatternly 
women  and  half-naked  children  squat- 
ting or  running  about,  and  smudge  fires 
smoking  between  the  tents  to  drive  off 
mosquitoes  and  flies.  The  men  were  in 
groups  below  on  the  trail,  at  the  water- 
side end  of  which  were  the  boats’  cargoes 
of  shingles  and  flour  and  bacon  and  shot 
and  powder  in  kegs,  wrapped,  two  at  a 
time,  in  rawhide.  They  were  dark- 
skinned,  short,  spare  men,  without  a sur- 
plus pound  of  flesh  in  the  crew,  and  with 
longish  coarse  black  hair  and  straggling 
beards.  Each  man  carried  a tomp-line, 
or  long  stout  strap,  which  he  tied  in 
such  a way  around  what  he  meant  to 
carry  that  a broad  part  of  the  strap  fitted 
over  the  crown  of  his  head.  Thus  they 
“packed”  the  goods  over  the  portage, 
their  heads  sustaining  the  loads,  and  their 
backs  merely  steadying  them.  When 
one  had  thrown  his  burden  into  place,  he 
trotted  off  up  the  trail  with  springing 
feet,  though  the  freight  was  packed  so 
that  100  pounds  should  form  a load. 


For  bravado  one  carried  200  pounds,  and 
then  all  the  others  tried  to  pack  as  much, 
and  most  succeeded.  All  agreed  that 
one,  the  smallest  and  least  muscular - 
looking  one  among  them,  could  pack  400 
pounds. 

As  the  men  gathered  around  their 
“smudge”  to  talk  with  my  party,  it  was 
seen  that  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pictu- 
resque costume  of  the  voyageur  or  6oia- 
brfile  of  old — the  capote,  the  striped  shirt, 
the  pipe-tomahawk,  plumed  hat,  gay  leg- 
gins,  belt,  and  moccasins — only  the  red 
worsted  belt  and  the  moccasins  have  been 
retained.  These  men  could  recall  the  day 
when  they  had  tallow  and  corn  meal  for 
rations,  got  no  tents,  and  were  obliged 
to  carry  200  pounds,  lifting  one  package, 
and  then  throwing  a second  one  atop  of 
it  without  assistance.  Now  they  carry 
only  100  pounds  at  a tirtie,  and  have 
tents  and  good  food  given  to  them. 

We  will  not  follow  them,  nor  meet,  as 
they  did,  the  York  boat  coming  down 
from  the  north  with  last  winter's  furs. 
In  another  article  I will  endeavor  to  lift 
the  curtain  from  before  the  great  fur 
country  beyond  them,  to  give  a glimpse 
of  the  habits  and  conditions  that  prevail 
throughout  a majestic  territory  where 
the  rivers  and  lakes  are  the  only  roads, 
and  canoes  and  dog* sleds  are  the  only 
vehicles. 


ATHELWOLD. 

BY  AMfiLIE  RIVES. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON  JR 

Edgar,  King  of  Angleiand. 

Athelwold.  Thane  of  Edgar. 

Oswald,  a priest. 

Frotiii,  a dwarf  and  page  to  Athelwold. 

Olga  k.  E ’art  of  Devonshire. 

Sigkbkfit,  Atlielwold's  fi'tend. 

Klphkda,  Olgar’s  daughter . 

Bertha,  a waiting -woman. 

Elflkda,  the  King's  favoi  ite. 

Elfreda’s  Nurse. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  1. — A Hall  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Sigebert  and  Athelwold,  followed  by 
the  dwarf  Frothi. 

Sig.  I tell  thee,  Athelwold,  he  means  thee 
harm ; 

’Tis  in  the  very  trick  o’s  eyelids. 

Ath.  Well? 

To  mean  harm  is  but  little. 

I say,  go  to.  Wilt  let  him  ruffle  thee? 


Sig.  Thou  speakest  well  o’  wolves.  Ay, 
Athelwold, 

Edgar  hath  not  yet  rid  us  of  them  all. 

Though  he  hath  chased  the  greater  part  to 
Wales, 

He  hath  a wolf-cub  to  his  pampering 

Beneath  this  very  roof. 

Ath.  Who?  Oswald? 

Sig.  Ay, 

Oswald  himself,  none  other.  Oswald— he — 

That  long-lipped,  leau,  up-looking,  crook-eyed 
beast; 

That  cringing,  fawning,  fulsome,  flattering 
knave ; 

That  slow-  speecli  ed,  soft -voiced,  wide -smiled 
Oswald. 

Ath.  So 

Thou  dost  not  love  this  Oswald  overwell. 

Sig.  Thou  knowest  that  I hate  him. 

Ath.  And  for  what? 

Sig.  Thou  dost  outpatience  me ! I hate  him 
for — 

I hate  him  on  account  of — Oh,  I hate  him 

Because  that  he  is  Oswald. 
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Ath.  Sagely  put. 

Thou  couldst  not  hate  him  were  h^Tnoi  himself 

That  were  a fault  somewhat  beyond  his  mend 
ing. 

Sig.  WUt  thou  be  light?  I say  he  means  thee 
hurt. 

Ath.  To  mean  is  one  thing,  and  to  hurt  an- 
other. 

Sty,  Then  thou  wilt  not  be  warned? 

Ath.  Sigebert,  come  here. 

I love  thee  well,  and  that  thou  k no  west,  lad. 

Thou  dost  love  me,  and  that  I also  know. 

Moreover,  I know  this — that  ofttimes  love 
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Imagines  danger  where  all  is  secure. 

Think  you  'tis  in  the  power  of  such  an  one 
As  thou  hast  said  this,  Oswald,  to  hurt  me. 

The  King's  friend,  Athehvold? 

Siy.  It  is  for  that 

I think  lie  means  thee  harm. 

A th . For  what,  boy  ? 

Sty  Why, 

For  that  thou  art  the  King’s  friend,  AtbelwolcL 
All's sunshine  now— dowers  bond  about  thy  way. 
The  wheels  of  thy  triumphal  car  crush  roses— 
A pebble  may  clog  all. 

Ath,  What  sav'st? 
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Sig.  A word, 

A look,  a hint  dropped  when  the  King’s  in 
wine; 

Thou  may’st  have  vexed  him  with  some  haughty 
freak. 

Have  jostled  ’gainst  his  poise  of  self-esteem, 
Have  made  too  free,  have  laughed  too  long. 
Ath.  What  then? 

Sig.  Then  comes  this  Oswald  with  his  honey 
tongue, 

Which  overrolls  the  bitter  of  his  words 
As  actual  honey  deadens  nauseous  drugs — 
Comes  he,  I say,  and  into  Edgar’s  ear, 

Ready  and  dull  with  wine,  doth  drop  some  jest, 
Only  mavhap  some  hint,  some  slight  allusion, 
Some  dainty  telling  of  some  doubtful  tale; 

And  thou  wilt  then  discover  all  too  late 
That  Sigebert  warned  thee  not  without  occasion. 
Ath.  Soft,  soft,  sweet  boy!  Be  not  offended. 
Come, 

I will  be  light  no  longer.  Dost  thou  think  this? 
Sig . As  I do  live  I think  it! 

Ath.  Thou  hast  noted? 

Hast  watched  him?  hast  deduced  this  from  his 
actions? 

Sig.  I have  his  actions  down  as  in  a book. 

He  means  thee  harm. 

Ath.  The  rogue's  a vicious  rogue. 

Yet  I have  never  vexed  him  that  I know. 

Sig.  I think  for  that,  mayhap,  he  hates  thee 
more. 

Ath.  Well,  well,  I will  be  careful.  So  con- 
tent thee, 

I will  be  careful,  sweetheart.  Ah,  the  King! 
Sig.  The  King— and  Oswald. 

Enter  Edgar  and  Oswald. 

Ed.  Greeting,  gentlemen. 

(To  Athelwold.)  Look  you,  my  Thane,  a word 
with  you  apart. 

Good  friends,  I pray  you  take  it  not  amiss 
If  I do  ask  your  absence  for  a time. 

By  Paul,  'tis  well! 

[Exit  Sigebert  and  Oswald. 
Ath.  What,  Edgar? 

Ed.  Why,  to  wTalk, 

Stretch  our  minds’  muscles  in  an  equal  tug, 
And  scuffle  for  convictions.  Feel  the  King 
But  in  this  golden  hoop  which  thou  shall  have 
To  rest  thy  foot  on  as  we  talk.  So,  bauble! 

[Flings  him  crown  from  him. 
Ha!  ha!  my  Thane,  spins  it  not  merrily? 

The  crown  feels  not  the  dignity  it  makes. 

So  wanton  are  all  emblems,  that  the  cloak 
Which  folds  a king  will  kiss  a crooked  nail 
As  quickly  as  a beggar’s  gabardine 
Will  do  like  offlce.  and  a monarch’s  crown 
Spin  like  a discus  fallen  from  the  mark. 

Let  us  sit  here. 

Ath.  Thou’rt  in  a foreign  mood. 

W’ho  set  the  fashion? 

Ed.  Why,  go  hang.  Sir  Thane! 

Fashions  are  princes’  lackeys.  Bat  a truce. 
Know  you  Lord  Olgar? 

Ath.  Earl  of  Devonshire? 

Ed.  The  man.  You  know  him? 

Ath.  If  to  know  his  deeds 

Be  to  know  him,  why,  then  I know  him. 

Ed.  ~ Soft. 

What  deeds  translate  the  doer  properly? 

Nero  once  stooped  to  pat  his  mother’s  hound. 

1 say,  know  you  this  man  in  person? 


Ath.  Nay; 

I have  not  even  seen  him. 

Ed.  There’s  much  talk 

About  his  daughter.  Were  the  breath  of  praise 
Given  simultaneously,  there  were  a wind 
To  blow  her  into  heaven. 

Ath.  And  as  it  is,  . 

There  hath  sufficient  been  already,  sire, 

To  waft  her  into  Edgar’s  estimation? 

Ed.  Go  hang!  I am  but  mine  own  gossiper. 

They  say  that  she  is  beautiful. 

Ath . My  liege, 

Were  spoken  beauty  always  actual, 

There’s  not  an  ugly  maid  m Angleland. 

Ed.  Well, 

I know  none. 

Ath.  That  were  like  as  tho’  St.  Peter 

Should  seek  to  prove  the  emptiness  of  hell 
By  saying  that  he  knew  none  of  its  inmates. 

Now,  Edgar,  as  I live,  ’tis  my  belief 
That  Satan  will  intrust  thy  bed  o’  coals 
To  some  uncomely  wench.  There  were  no  tort- 
ure 

Could  subtler  touch  thee. 

Ed.  Nay,  I’ll  swear  that’s  false. 

I am  more  racked  when  men  do  talk  like  maids; 
Therefore  I am  more  tortured  o’  the  instant. 

Give  o’er  this  jest,  my  swordsman;  I would  hear 
More  o’  this  maid. 

Ath.  Then  it  is  safe  to  say 

This  maid  hears  more  of  thee. 

Ed.  I say,  give  o’er. 

Thou’st  seen  her? 

Ath . Nay;  nor  tree  nor  blossom. 

Ed.  Come, 

What  is  this  foolery? 

Ath.  Why,  ’tis  to  say, 

I have  not  seen  the  sire  or  the  daughter. 

Ed.  Three  men  to  day  have  told  me  of  her 
beauty. 

Ath.  Three  girls  to-morrow  will  deny  the 
statement. 

Ed.  I will  the  more  believe  it  in  that  case. 

I am  afire  with  fancy,  Athelwold; 

In  love  with  painted  air.  A patch  of  light 
Upon  the  floor  doth  mind  me  of  the  hue 
They  say  her  locks  are,  and  I can  but  think 
Upon  the  tender  roundness  of  her  arms 
When  some  such  pretty  arm  doth  woo  mine  eyes. 
Words  are  but  gems  for  her  adorning.  Yea, 

I’ve  set  her  very  motion  to  a tune. 

I hav’t  by  heart — her  look,  her  voice,  her  lips. 

They  say  her  eyes  are  blue.  All  heaven’s  above 
To  keep  me  from  forgetting.  Look  you  here. 

This  is  no  uncrowned  babble;  man  and  king 
Both  speak  in  this:  I tell  thee,  Athelwold, 

If  she  be  fair  as  by  report  she  shows, 

I’ll  make  her  Queen  of  Angleland — 

Ath.  What,  my  lord? — 

Ed.  I say  I’ll  make  her  Queen  of  Angleland. 

Ath.  Queen? 

Art  thou  in  earnest? 

Ed.  Ay,  I’ll  make  her  Queen; 

Espouse  her,  crown  her,  seat  her  on  my  throne. 

But  I must  have  a certain  knowledge. 

Ath.  Whatl 

All  this  on  sober  Friday? 

Ed.  Nay,  I tell  thee 

lam  not  jesting. 

Ath.  Tell  me  that  again. 

Ed.  I say  I am  not  jesting.  Dost  thou  hear? 

T am  not  jesting.  If  this  maiden,  sir, 
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Be  fair  in  truth  as  I do  picture  her, 

I swear  by  God’s  crown  I will  give  her  mine. 
Ath . To  wear  about  her  waist? 

Ed.  No,  by  my  troth! 

To  give  thee  for  a collar  as  her  slave, 

An  thou  dost  irk  me  further. 

Ath.  Good  my  liege, 

This  fact  holds  monstrous  mirth  or  little  reason. 
What  hath  so  urged  thee? 

Ed.  I am  f ancy -spurred ; — 

In  love  with  raiue imagination;  meshed 
In  webs  of  mine  own  weaving;  made  a slave 
By  chains  of  mine  own  hammering.  Give  ear, 
I would  be  certain. 

Ath.  Well,  my  liege? 

Ed.  I would 

Be  certain,  Athelwold. 

Ath.  Why,  send  and  learn. 

Ed.  Ay,  that’s  my  purpose,  and  thou  art  the 
man. 

Ath.  I,  Edgar? 

Ed.  Yea;  who  else? 

Ath.  Thou  wouldst  send  me 

A-wenching  for  thee? 

Ed.  What!  That  word  to  me? 

I told  thee  once— 

Ath.  Then  thou  must  tell  me  twice. 

I say  I will  not  do  thy  wenching  for  thee. 

Ed.  Even  Athelwold  may  speak  too  freely. 
Ath.  And 

Even  Edgar  may  require  too  much  of  friend- 
ship. 

Ed.  Have  I not  said  I wish  her  for  my  Queen? 
Is  not  all  honorable?  What’s  amiss? 

There’s  one  condition  only — shouldst  thou  find 
That  she  is  not  so  comely  as  men  say, 

Why,  there’s  an  end  of  it.  Nor  Queen  nor  le- 
man 

Shall  smile  on  Edgar  with  a flabby  lip. 

Go  to.  What  fire  is  in  thee?  O’  my  word, 
Thou’st  been  a colt  to  break.  I say,  go  hang! 

“ A-wenching  for  me?”  It  was  nobly  said! 
Now,  by  my  crown,  wert  thou  another — nay, 
Didst  thou  so  much  as  look  unlike  thyself, 
Thou  shouldst  pay  dearly  for  thy  pride! 

Ath.  I pay 

More  dear  for  thine,  I tell  thee,  Edgar. 

Ed.  Nay, 

Try  me  no  more.  Kings  do  not  pardon  twice 
On  the  same  day.  Yex  me  no  further,  sir. 
Thou  art  commissioned  unto  Devonshire 
To  bring  me  word  of  Olgar’s  daughter. 

[Exit  angrily. 

Ath.  So— 

Royalty  is  a whip  to  scourge  the  time. 

As  man  to  man  I like  him;  as  my  King, 

He  hath  no  parcel  in  me.  This  is  well ; 

Ay,  this  is  well  indeed.  I am  commissioned 
To  match  a blue  eye  by  a bit  of  heaven; 

To  find  if  certain  tresses  match  the  sun; 

If  her  throat  be  so  white,  her  arms  so  smooth, 
Her  motion  delicate.  If  all  these  charms 
Make  up  a charming  maiden.  By  the  saints — 
Nay,  by  great  Woden,  Thor  the  Hammerer, 
Loki,  and  all  the  gods  of  stalwart  days — 

It  is  enough  to  set  my  sword  adanee 
Within  its  scabbard.  I his  pander?  Nay, 

Let  him  set  Oswald  tripping  to  this  tune. 

I know  but  ill  to  foot  such  love-measures. 

Let  him  send  Oswald — Oswald? — Oswald? — 
ah! 

Why,  there’s  a thought  I 


Enter  Frothi,  his  dwarf.  He  comet  up  behind , 
and  speaks  softly. 

Fro.  And  here’s  another,  master, 

To  keep  it  warm. 

Ath.  How,  Frothi?  Art  thou  there? 

Fro.  Ay,  master,  and  my  thought  for  it  doth 
wait 

Upon  thy  thought,  e’en  as  I wait  on  thee. 

Ath.  Speak,  boy. 

Fro.  What,  master?  In  a palace?  Why, 
Know  you  not  that  to  whisper  of  a king 
In  his  own  house  is  to  hand  Death  a weapon? 

Ath.  Well,  dare  him,  then.  1 would  this 
thought  of  thine. 

Fro.  Master,  it  doth  concern  a wolf.  Nay, 
master, 

Lower  thine  ear.  It  treateth  of  a wolf. 

Edgar  hath  rid  all  Angleland  of  these  wolves. 

Ath.  Say’st  thou  that  also? 

Fro.  Nay,  give  ear — stoop  down. 

I say  the  King  hath  rid  us  of  these  wolves — 

All  saving  one,  who  fled  not  with  the  rest 
To  the  Welsh  hills.  They  call  him  Oswald,  sir. 

I’ll  sing  to  thee  a song  which  hath  for  theme 
His  cunning  and  his  treachery  and  his  fangs. 

Ath.  Say  you? 

Fro.  Ay,  master,  but  not  here — not  here. 
Ath.  Why,  then,  without;  come  on,  boy. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  2. — Elfleda’s  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Elfleda  and  Obwald. 

Elfl.  You  say  it  works?  You  speak  a cer- 
tainty? 

You  watched  them  personally?  Marked  his 
look? 

Noted  his  manner?  What  said  Athelwold? 

Did  he  agree  straightway,  or  was  there  room 
For  anger?  Was  the  King — 

Osw.  Peace!  peace!  peace!  peace! 

I pray  you,  madam,  softly.  Here  are  questions 
Fit  for  another  (Edipus  to  answer. 

I told  thee  that  I walked  apart  with  Sigebert; 

How  should  I watch  them?  Sigebert,  thou  dost 
know. 

Holds  Athelwold  as  dear  as  doth  the  King; 
Wouldst  have  the  watcher  watched?  Nay,  but 
it  works; 

It  works.  I’ll  stake  my  ears  but  it  doth  work. 
Elfl.  An  thou  dost  tell  me  false,  I’ll  take  thy 
ears 

To  feed  my  deer-hound. 

Osix.  By  my  troth,  then,  madam, 

Thy  dog  shall  never  die  digesting  me. 

SuccessYiath  signs  which  the  successful  know. 

I tell  thee,  it  will  work. 

Elfl.  But  bow*  of  Athelwold? 

Hast  reckoned  of  his  coldness  unto  women? 

His  heart  is  iron. 

Osw.  Madam,  thou  must  knowr 

That  iron  heated  is  a fire  itself. 

What  if  from  passion’s  glow  the  after-plunge 

Into  the  icy  waiters  of  reflection 

Doth  temper  it  to  steel?  The  work  is  done; 

And,  lady,  not  to  give  thee  witting  pain, 

This  maiden,  this  Elfreda,  is  so  fair 

That  thy  white  self  would  pale  beside  her  beauty 

As  when  a moon  doth  melt  on  mid-day  skies. 

She  seems  made  up  of  heavenly  moods.  Her 
brow 

Is  fair  as  glimpses  of  the  morning  clouds. 
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Her  eyes  like  spaces  where  the  blue  doth  gleam 
Between  them,  and  the  sunset’s  after  glow 
Dies  on  her  cheek.  Thou  dost  no  more  com 
pare — 

Sweet  dame,  forgive  me.  but  thou  dost  no  more 
Compare  with  this  Elf  reiki,  this  slim  maid, 
Than  music  silent  doth  to  music  sung, 

Elf.  If  thine  the  singing.  I were  fairer,  knave. 
Dost  think  to  vex  me  by  such  mummery? 

Go  kindle  Etna.  Go  and  blow  the  sea 
Into  a tempest.  Go  and  light  thy  torch 
At  some  near  star, 

(Mr,  Some  falling  star,  mayhap. 

Elf.  Have  care,  have  care;  if  thou  forget’st 
thyself. 

Forget  not  me  and  w'lmt  I am,  and  what 
Tbou  may  st  be. 

Om.  " Why,  iKK  Thou  art  El  fled  a. 

The  quean  of  Edgar  not  the  Queen  of  Angle- 
land  i 


Elf.  Dog! 

U*tr.  Then  beware  my  teeth. 

Elf.  Now,  as  I live, 

But  that  thou  hast  more  knowledge  of  this 
venture. 

Ed  have  those  fangs  of  thine  drawn  out  straight- 
way 

To  make  fool  s music  in  a bladder  Look,  sir, 
If  thou  dost  fail  in  this.  1 will  not  fail 
In  that  I purpose  for  thy  punishment.  [ Exit. 
(Mr.  Ay  , ’t  was  well  thought  of;  it  was  well 
concei  ved. 

This  Athehvohl — this  rust,  upon  my  brightness, 
litis  pampered  honey-gatherer  of  the  King, 
This  lion  of  the  dandelion  locks. 

This  stealer  of  week  day  kisses  in  a church. 
This  brace  let -keeper,  this  dull  sworded  swords- 
man, 

This  well  beloved  friend  of  Edgar.  Why. 

Who  else  should  go  on  such  an  errand?  Why, 
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Who  else  could  better  choose  thisKing  a Queen? 
Here  be  a judge  of  noses!  Here  be  one 
To  rightly  test  the  sweetness  of  a mouth 
By  tasting;  learn  the  smallness  of  a waist 
By  measurement  of  arm!  Men  long  to  love, 
Love  quickest  when  ’tis  time;  for  all  their  lives 
They  do  adore  some  shadow,  which,  reality 
Resembling,  doth  outshine  as  mid-day  sun 
Outshines  the  sparkelries  that  close  - pressed 
thumbs 

Make  on  the  inner  lids.  I know  his  bent, 

And,  judging  by  the  women  he  hath  scorned, 
Can  sure  select  the  woman  he  will  love.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  1. — A Counti'y  Road. 

Enter  Athelwold  and  Frothi,  on  horseback. 

Ath.  Is  this  the  place? 

Fro.  I see  no  crooked  tree, 

As  they  did  tell  us.  Look,  it  should  be  here, 
Just  by  that  barberry- bush. 

Aih.  We've  lost  the  way. 

Plague  on  these  rambling  country  roads,  I 
say, 

Though  they  led  on  to  heaven!  Boy,  ride 
ahead. 

Stay,  here's  my  horse;  take  him,  and  tie  him 
there — 

There,  to  that  sapling.  I will  rest  me  here 
Upon  this  grass  bank,  whilst  thou  dost  inquire 
The  nearest  way  unto  Lord  Olgar's  castle. 
Despatch,  now,  Quick-heels!  Do  not  let  me 
dream 

That  thou  art  back,  and  wake  to  find  thee  ab- 
sent. [Exit  Frothi. 

Odds  me!  I am  aweary.  This  lush  spot 

[Talking  drowsily , as  if  falling  asleep. 
Wooes  me  to  yielding.  So.  I will  loll  here 
Until  my  boy  returns.  Now,  if  I dream, 

Let  it  not  be  of  waking;  yet  to  sleep 
Is  but  to  be  alive  in  spite  of  thee, 

Defy  thy  reason,  and  do  wondrous  deeds, 

Such  as  to  cast  thy  sword  among  the  stars 
To  loosen  some  for  thine  adorning, — ay, 

As  when  a boy  casts  billets  at  a tree 
To  shake  its  apples  earthward.  Do  I sleep, 

I pray  I dream  of  apples,  nothing  wiser. 

Light  dreams  give  heaviest  sleep.  But  then, 
good  sooth ! 

I never  sleep  in  daytime.  It  is  well 
To  hear  the  summer  humming  of  the  fields, 
Like  love-songs  stifled  in  the  cloak  of  sleep. 
Sleep,  said  I? — Sleep? — I — sleep — not — i’  th’ — 
day — [He  sleeps . 

Enter  Elfreda  and  her  Woman. 

Elf.  So — Bertha? 

Ber.  Madam? 

Elf  (< bending  over  Athelwold).  Look  you 
here ! 

Ber.  (cautiously).  Sweet  saints! 

It  is  a man! 

Elf.  A man?  Goto!  Say  rather 
A god,  who,  venturing  too  near  the  sun, 

&d  with  the  further  glory  to  the  earth. 

you  what  hair!  It  is  more  bright  than 
mine. 

Ber.  No,  madam. 

Flf.  No?  I tell  you  that  it  is. 

Give  eyes;  I'll  match  it. 
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Ber.  (fearfully).  Pray  you,  madam — 

Elf.  What? 

Ber.  WThy,  do  not  wake  him ; do  not  walk  so 
close. 

Elf  By  Balder!  he  doth  look  like  Balder's 
self! 

His  locks  are  spread  like  sunlight  on  the  grass. 
Pah!  loose  my  sleeve,  thou  timorous  flitter- 
mouse! 

Ah  ( ah ! — his  eyes  are  blue ; stoop,  girl ; peep 
there*; 

See  how  they  gleam  between  his  near-closed 
lids, 

Like  so  much  heaven-blue  drowned  in  drops  o’ 
rain. 

I'll  lay  thee  a new  kirtle  that  his  hair 
Is  brighter. 

Ber . Nay,  sweet  lady  ! Nay,  come  back. 

Elf.  Pshaw ! Wouldst  thou  sour  me  with 
this  thundering 

Of  fearful  words?  Look,  now!  Said  I not  so? 
[ Stoojys  and  matches  Athelwold's  hair 
with  one  of  her  own  tresses. 

Thou'st  lost  the  petticoat,  but  won  my  love 
By  being  witness  to  my  judgment.  Soft! 

Step  softer— what  a voice  your  gown  hath, 
girl! 

Here  be  an  arm  to  crack  the  ribs  of  War, 

Yet  white  out  of  all  correspondence!  Come, 

I think  ’tis  whiter  than  mine  own.  Let’s  see. 
[Bares  her  arm , and  compares  it  with  Ath- 
elwold’s. 

Ber.  Madam! — good  mistress! 

Elf.  It  doth  not  seem  fair 

That  all  this  looking  should  be  on  one  side. 
How  if  I tickle  him  with  a grass-blade? 

Ber.  Nay, 

Come! — come,  for  God’s  love!  It  may  be  some 
demon 

In  fair  disguise. 

Elf.  Disguise  so  fair,  good  wench, 

Were  far  too  tight  a fit  for  wickedness. 

Pluck  me  that  oxlip  there. 

Ber.  Oh,  madam,  tarry! 

Be  warned,  be  warned ! He  may  awake  in  like- 
ness 

Of  some  foul  thing — a wolf,  a bear,  a dragon. 

Elf.  Time  then  to  fly.  Give  me  the  flower, 
wench. 

Ber.  Oh,  I will  get  me  gone  to  cry  for  help! 

[Exit  Bertha. 

Elf.  (leaning  over  Athelwold  with  the  oxlip). 
Shall  I first  touch  him  on  the  lips,  or  eyes? 

His  lips  are  nearest.  Let  me  see  (laughing). 
He  wakes. 

No;  sleep  hath  won  him  from  me.  Well,  let  be. 
’Tia  something,  sooth ! to  find  such  beauty  quiet, 
That  eyes  may  rest  in  looking.  I will  wait 
Content  unseen  to  see.  There!  then  he  stirred. 
Nay;  still  as  ever.  Why,  methinks,  in  truth, 
Thou  hast  a very  genius,  sir,  for  sleeping, 
While  I’ve  not  even  the  small  consolation 
Of  thinking  that  I figure  in  thy  dreams, 

Seeing  thou  dost  not  know  me.  What,  again! 
Thou  dost  grow  restless.  There!  more  sound 
than  ever! 

I’ll  touch  his  eyes  this  time;  and  now  his  lips; 
And  now,  again,  his  eyes;  and  now  (looking  all 
about  her)  his  lips!  [Kisses  him. 

Ath.  (starting  upon  his  elbow).  How,  boy! 
Where  is’t?  The  crooked  tree.  What’s 
there? 
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I have  been  dreaming.  {Sees  Elfreda.)  Soft, 
though,  I still  dream. 

What  art  thou? 

Elf.  (mysteriously).  Thine  imagination. 

Ath.  Then 

Thou  hast  usurped  my  reason’s  office.  Come! 
Elf.  What  wouldst  thou? 

Ath.  I would  pinch  thee. 

Elf.  Pinch  me? 

Ath.  Ay. 

Thou  art  so  like  to  substance  that  I’d  think 
Myself  a shadow  ere  thyself  a dream. 

Elf.  (holding  out  her  hand).  Why,  here,  then. 

Kisses  prove  as  much  as  pinch — 

Ath.  So,  lady  (kisses  her  hand). 

Elf.  Recollect,  I am  a dream. 

Ath.  Yea,  that  shall  be  mine  office  when  I 
wake. 

Meantime  I’d  prove  thy  other  hand.  [Kisses  it. 

Elf.  Nay,  sir, 

It  was  a jest.  Thou  art  awake.  Awake 
In  Devonshire. 

Ath.  That  is  to  dream  of  love. 

Elf.  Such  dreams  prove  often  nightmares. 
Ath.  Waite  me,  then. 

Elf.  I know  not  how. 

Ath.  (excitedly).  Show  me  some  ugly  mark — 
Some  mole,  some  flaw,  some  lacking  in  thy 
beauty. 

By 'r  lay  km,  girl ! thou  hast  some  witchery, 
Some  charm.  Dost  walk  with  femseed  in  thy 
shoe? 

Nay,  heed  me  not.  Here,  take  thy  flowers  and 
run; 

I fear  myself.  How  comes  it  woman  eyes 


Elf.  What  dost  thou  speak  ? 
Why,  then  I’ll  run.  \1 


Some  charm  ? 


Look  from  thy  baby  face?  Furl  thy  white  lids 
If  thou  wouldst  have  men  recollect  thy  youth; 
Thine  eyes  do  lash  the  blood  like  whips  of 


flame, 

And  yet  thy  face  is  pure.  It  is  some  freak 

Of  circumstance ; but  hide  thine  eyes  from  men 

If  thou  wouldst  keep  thine  honor.  Nay,  fear 
not; 

I mean  no  hurt  to  thee,  but  all  in  kindness. 

Thou  shouldst  less  fear  my  harshness,  pretty 
maid, 

Than  most  men’s  kindness.  There ! run,  run, 
I say ! 

Betwixt  thee  and  my  preaching  there’s  no 
pulpit. 

Yet  stay;  I have  a thought. 

Elf.  Canst  not  divide  it  ? 

Ath.  Nay;  ’tis  too  meagre  for  division. 

Elf.  Well? 

Ath.  Or  ill,  I know  not.  Pretty  lass,  come 
here. 

Elf.  Thou  hast  just  bidden  me  begone. 

Ath.  * Ay,  ay. 

Elf.  Shall  I obey  thy  first  or  after  speaking? 

Ath.  (absently).  Those  eyes  of  thine  are  blue. 

Elf.  Is  there  aught  writ 

Against  blue  eyes  ? 

Ath.  Naught  but  what  they  may  read. 

Elf.  Thine  eyes  are  blue. 

Ath.  Look  closer — they’re  not  blue. 

Elf  (looking).  Heaven  is  not  blue  if  they’re 
not. 

Ath.  Well,  thy  way. 

Have  thine  own  way.  (Aside.)  Were  I to  take 
this  maiden 

Back  unto  Edgar,  by  my  sword ! he’d  wed  her, 

If  but  to  match  her  gold  locks  with  a crown. 


Why,  then  I’ll  run.  [Pretending  to  go. 
Ath.  Nay,  not  so  quick.  I’ve  words  for 
thee. 

Elf.  Why,  then. 

Keep  them  thyself.  Such  gifts  I care  not  for. 
Ath.  Gifts  ? Dost  thou  care  for  baubles, 
lady  bird  ? 

Elf.  As  birds  for  cherries. 

Ath.  (unbuckling  a knot  of  pi'ecious  stones  from 
his  hat  feather).  Here,  then.  Wilt  thou  have’t? 
Elf.  What  for  ? 

Ath.  A kiss. 

Elf.  Nay,  keep  it. 

Ath.  What!  so  coy? 

Thy  veil  is  bolder. 

Elf.  Nay;  it  flies  away. 

I’ll  follow. 

Ath.  Soft:  run  not.  Keep  thy  red  lips 
Unto  thy  husband’s  kissing ; I’ll  not  rob  him — 
Thy  future  lord — of  one.  Y et  were  such  thieves 
More  blessed  in  sin  than  virtue.  Look  you,  girl, 
I’ll  kiss  you  spite  o’  perjury.  Soft — soft — 
Talons,  my  dove? 

[lie  holds  her , and  she  feigns  to  struggle. 
Elf.  I’ll  bite  thee  for  thy  kiss ! 

Ath.  Why,  thou’rt  a pretty  griffin,  claws  and 
teeth! 

Gently,  my  wild  one — 

Elf.  Ha ! thou  durst  not  do  it ! 

Ath.  Thou  durst  not  bite  me. 

Elf.  Thou  durst  not  kiss  me  ! 

Ath.  Why,  so,  then— so,  then — so,  then  ( kiss- 
ing her.  Elfreda  feigns  to  toeep).  Nay, 
pale  saints ! 

What  have  I done?  Weep  not!  Weep  notl 
What  devil 

Am  I possessed  of  ? No  more  tears.  Look  up. 
Art  thou  a village  lass  ? Thy  parents  poor  ? 
I’ll  give  thee  moneys — all  thy  kirtle  full 
Of  broad  gold  pieces.  Pretty  bird,  weep  not ! 
Look  you,  if  kisses  scarred,  you  well  might 
weep. 

Why,  if  men’s  kisses  left  small  spots  o’  green, 
Young  maids  would  walk  as  verdant  as  the 
spring ! 

Give  me  thy  name,  and  I will  make  it  famous ; 
Ay,  thou  shalt  have  it  writ  above  thy  grave : 
“Here  lies  a maid  who  cried  because,  instead 
Of  for  a kiss — ” Why,  there,  that’s  right ! 
Smile— smile  ! 

Is  thy  home  far?  An  ’tis,  thou  shalt  mount  up 
And  ride  behind  me.  Come  ! 

Elf.  Nay,  I must  go, 

And  as  I came.  Here,  sir,  take  back  thy  jewel ; 
I’ll  none  of  it. 

Ath.  Give  me  my  kiss  back,  too.  [Kisses  her. 
Elf.  Out  on  thee  ! {Runs  out. 

Ath.  How  she  moves  1 Her  noble  gait 

Matches  her  birth  as  little  as  her  eyes. 

Enter  Frothi. 

Heigho ! here  comes  the  lad.  What  news,  boy  ? 

Fro.  Sir, 

Good  news;  we  be  but  short  ways  from  the 
castle. 

Ere  sundown  we  can  reach  it. 

Ath.  Well,  come  on. 

Didst  see  one  running  as  thou  rodest  along  ? 

Fro.  Ay,8ir.  As  fair  a Jane-of-Apes,  in  truth, 
As  e’er  I looked  on — laughing  as  she  ran. 

Ath.  Laughing? 
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Fro.  Ay,  sir,  and  that  with  all  her  might. 
Her  pretty  bosom,  working  up  and  down, 

Did,  like  a bellows,  blow  the  flame  o’  mirth 
Into  her  eyes.  God’s  me!  she  laughed,  sir! 
Ath.  Laughed  ? 

Fro . What’s  there  in  laughing  ? 

Ath . Naught  but  what  we  see. 

(To  himself.)  Well,  laughing!  Well,  the  jade  ! 
Fro.  What  say’st  thou,  sir  ? 

Ath.  That  we  must  hasten  supperwards. 
Come  on.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  2.  — A Room  in  Olgar’s  Castle , El- 
freda’s  Nurse  sitting  at  her  spinning. 

Nur.  Whence  got  she  these  ungodly  ways  ? 
I know  not. 

She  hath  been  brought  up  at  the  knee  o'  Wis- 
dom, 

As  ’twere  upon  her  milk.  With  such  a mother — 
Lord ! Lord  ! — I know  not  how  it  is — not  I ! 
And  vet  she  is  so  fair,  the  saucy  hussy  ! 

She’ll  turn  me  as  I turn  this  wheel  o’  mine. 

I can  naught  with  her.  Still  she’ll  jaunt  the 
road 

In  coarse  attire,  drest  out  in  Bertha’s  kirtle. 
Well,  well,  I know  not  how  to  mend  it.  Heaven 
Doth  know  I scold  and  scold,  and  pray  and 
pray! 

To-day  she  hath  set  forth.  I followed  her; 
Besought  her  with  much  trick  o’  tongue  and  love 
That  she  would  not  set  forth.  Soft!  Let  me 
hear. 

It  is  my  lady. 

Enter  Bertha,  breathless. 

How!  thou  margot-pye? 

What  dost  thou,  and  without  my  lady? 

Ber.  Nay, 

Word  me  not,  goody.  I have  come  for  thee. 
My  lady  will  be  tarrying  i’  th’  lane, 

A-tickhng  of  a sleepy  knight  with  flowers. 

Nur.  Dost  want  my  spindle,  hussy?  What’s 
this  clack? 

Wilt  word  me,  then?  Knowest  not  to  hold  thy 
tongue? 

My  lady  tarrying  and  tickling  in  a lane! 

Hold!  Here  be  she  herself!  Hearken  how  she 
laughs!  Methinks  she  hath  been  tickling  her- 
self, ninny.  Hey,  ninny? 

[Elfreda  enters  and  flings  herself  upon  a 
settle , laughing  and  breathless. 

How  now,  my  lamb?  How  now,  my  pretty 
one? 

Thou'rt  in  fine  feather. 

Elf.  Am  I so  ? Oh,  nurse, 

How  thine  old  tongue  will  wag!  What  eyes 
thou'lt  make! 

14 He'll  fill  my  kirtle  up  with  broad  gold  pieces.” 
Nay,  let  me  laugh ! I’ll  ne’er  be  quits  with  mirth. 
Ho!  Is’t  thou,  Bertha  ? Fair  good-morrow, 
Bertha. 

Get  to  the  kitchen,  girl.  Be  off,  I say! 

[Exit  Bertha. 

Now,  nurse,  take  breath.  Thou  hast  an  hour 
before  thee 

Of  most  fierce  jaw-work. 

Nur.  Wilt  thou  tease  me,  honey? 

Lord  ! Lord  ! but  thou  be  hot  I A-running, 
lamb? 

Let  me  disrobe  thee;  let  me  fetch  thy  gown. 
These  rags  do  shame  thy  station  and  my  office. 


Elf.  Let  be,  let  be,  until  I tell  my  tale. 

How  thou  wilt  scold  me!  And  he  thought  I 
wept! 

By  all  birds’  wings  that  ever  flew,  good  nurse, 
Freedom  is  sweet ! 

Saints!  he  can  kiss!  He  hath  the  kissing  cut. 

My  blood  ran  up  to  meet  his  mouth,  apeak, 
nurse: 

Was  that  a sin?  ’Ware  how  thou  answere6t, 
though, 

Lest  I find  sin  more  sweet  than  virtue.  Ah, 

Wast  thou  e’er  kissed,  nurse? 

Nur.  ( simpering ).  Time  and  time  again. 

Elf  Is  that  the  reason  of  thy  lack  o’  lips? 
Methinks  ’twill  take  a merry  thought  o’  time 
To  kiss  my  lips  away.  Look  you,  sweet  nurse; 
What  of  blue  eyes?  Hast  thou  some  legend? 
Eyes 

That  seem  the  condensation  of  all  heaven. 

What’s  said  of  blue-eyed  men? 

Nur.  A might  o’  things. 

Elf.  Well,  word  it,  word  it!  What  is  said  of 
them? 

Nur.  That  doth  depend  upon  the  one  that 
speaks. 

Elf.  Go  to  ! I’ll  pinch  thee.  Look  thee, 
nurse;  i’  faith, 

Soberly,  dainty  nurse,  is  there  no  song, 

No  elfin  singing  of  these  blue-eyed  men? 

Nur.  Ay,  ay,  belike. 

Elf.  Belike,  sweet  nurse? 

Nur.  Belike 

His  daddy  or  his  dam  was  blue-eyed  too. 

Elf.  Out  on  thee!  Wilt  thou  be  in  my  dis- 
pleasure? 

Nay,  nay,  I meant  it  not;  but  jest  no  more. 

What  o’  blue  eyes? 

Nur.  (tapping  her  chin  thoughtfully).  Let’s 
see — let’s  see — let’s  see. 

They’d  make  a red  rose  look  the  redder. 

Elf.  (pettishly).  Oh, 

I hate  thee! 

Nur.  (almost  in  tears).  Well-a-day! 

Elf.  (coaxingly).  No;  now  I love  thee. 

Be  reasonable,  though;  give  me  some  com- 
fort. 

Hadst  thou  a sweetheart? 

Nur.  Ay;  a was  my  husband. 

Elf.  But  thou  hadst  others  ? 

Nur.  Oh,  Lord  love  you— yes! 

Elf.  What  was  the  color  of  thy  sweetheart’s 
eyes  ? 

Nur.  Black,  honey. 

Elf.  Black? 

Nur.  Ay,  black  as  roasted  corn 

When  Bertha  roasts  it.  A was  known  for’s  * 
looks. 

Elf.  (in  a wheedling  tone).  Mayhap  they  were 
dark  blue,  and  so  looked  black. 

Nur.  Black  as  two  cinders  fallen  on  a shift 
On  washing-days.  A had  a fine  white  brow, 
White  as  thy  linen  when  that  I do  wash  it, 

And  leave  it  not  to  Bertha  to  smutch  o’er. 
Methinks  there  was  not  so  much  blue  in  them 
As  would  have  striped  a moth’s  wing. 

Elf  Well,  but  nurse, 

Give  me  some  story  that  thou  know’st.  Dost 
know 

If  such  be  true  or  false  ? 

Nur.  Oh,  false,  I’ll  warrant ! 

Elf.  Why,  nurse?  Come,  glibly,  nurse?  Why 
wilt  thou  think  it? 
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Nur.  Why,  all  that’s  theirs  of  heaven  is  in 
their  eyes. 

Thoul’t  find  it  so.  And  look  ye,  lady  bird — 
Elf.  (absently  and  smiling).  ’Twas  so  he  called 
me. 

Nur.  (furiously ).  Out  upon  him!  Lout! 

Impudent  lout!  Could  I but  finger  him! 

Elf.  Now  thou  art  silly. 

Nur.  Nay,  I am  not,  honey. 

Give  ear,  my  cade  lamb;  thou  must  not  so  free- 
ly— 

’Tis  sin  to  kiss  for  kissing. 

Elf.  What  for,  then? 

Nur.  For  love,  heart.  Dost  thou  heed? 

Elf.  I listen,  goody, 

But  come  not  at  thy  meaning. 

Nur.  Thou  must  love 

The  man,  and  not  the  lips  that  kiss  thee  only. 
Elf.  (absently  and  half  to  herself ).  I know  not 
It  was  sweet.  I’ve  thought  on  it 
Until  it  pierced  me  like  a little  flame 
From  head  to  foot.  Who  comes? 

Enter  Olgak. 

Olg.  (fondly).  Thy  father,  wench. 

Look  you,  my  mouse,  who  think  you  is  below, 
And  hungry? 

Elf.  My  lord  Ethelbert?  Not  he? 

Lewellyn,  then  ? Why,  then — 

Olg.  There— stay  thy  guessing. 

This  is  beyond  thee.  Tis  none  other,  girl, 
Than  Athel wold,  the  King’s  Thane — Athelwold, 
The  friend  of  Edgar,  owner  of  much  gold, 
Lord  of  the  noblest  fields  in  Auglelana. 

Come!  slough  these  dingy  rags,  my  bright-eyed 
snake; 

Trick  thee  in  all  thy  best  to  welcome  him. 

See  you  unto  it,  nurse.  No  dallying.  Come, 
Trip  it,  my  lass.  This  may  mean  all  or  no- 
thing. [Exeunt  omnes. 

8cene  8. — A Hall  in  Olgar’s  Castle. 
Enter  Athelwold  alone. 

Ath.  This  venture  doth  hang  heavily  upon  me. 
Edgar  hath  halved  my  love  for  him  by  this, 
And  hath  retained  the  worm-eaten  portion. 
Yea, 

I’ve  shut  mine  eyes  upon  his  tyranny, 

So  long  as  me  it  touched  not;  now,  indeed, 

Its  sharp  and  grasping  fangs  sink  in  my  flesh. 
I’m  vexed  for  being  vexed.  Knew  he  not  others 
To  do  this  thing  for  him?  Friendship  hath  laws 
More  stern  than  kingdoms.  I confess  in  full 
That  I chafe  at  it.  If  the  maid  prove  worthy, 
I’ll  yield  this  King  my  fealty  and  his  Queen 
At  the  same  time,  make  monk-pens  of  my  castles, 
And  swing  a foreign  sword  in  mine  own  cause. 
Yet  he  hath  loved  me.  But  he  should  not  try  me 
Unto  this  measure. 

Enter  Olgar. 

Olg.  Sir,  I crave  thy  patience. 

Thou  shalt  be  served  forthwith,  in  such  short 
time 

As’t  takes  a wench  to  put  her  gewgaws  on. 

My  daughter  will  attend  us.  But  what  news? 
What  news  o’  men  and  men’s  work?  Is  all 
smooth  ? 

And  Oswald  ? Goes  he  sleekly  as  of  yore  ? 
They  say  he  hath  high  favor  at  the  court 
And  with  the  priesthood.  Well.  I’ll  tell  thee,  sir, 
A priest  ne’er  set  the  fashion  o’  my  liking. 


Why,  look  you,  now,  the  man  hath  no  more 
brawn ! 

Look  you— mine  arm.  I am  well  gone  in  years. 
Yet  could  I twirl  this  Oswald  as  a branch. 

A last  year s leaf ! There’s  not  enough  of  man 
In  him  to  cast  a shadow.  Well, well, well! 
Kings  have  strange  whims.  Kings’  dreams 
have  meanings.  Well, 

I know  not.  But  this  Oswald.  It  doth  maze 
me — 

I’ll  say  as  much  to  thee — but  these  strong  men 
Do  often  hanker  after  weak  ones.  Ay, 

It  is  as  though  they  liked  the  manners,  sir, 

Of  things  that  claim  protection.  How  go 
wenches  ? 

Who’s  uppermost?  No  Queen  as  yet,  of  course? 
Twere  well  there  were  a Queen.  Thou  know’st 
the  law 

Of  marriage.  It  were  well  he  took  a wife, 

Say  you  ? That’s  well.  Sir,  I do  bid  you  wel- 
come. 

My  failing  eyes  have  joy  in  you.  Old  age, 
Self-honoring,  doth  ever  honor  youth. 

Is  it  that  hussy  kitchen -wrench  Elfleda 
Who  yet  holds  sw  ay  o’er  Edgar?  That  Elfleda? 
Not,  truly!  What!  so?  Well, well, who  would 
think  it? 

Doth  she  not  squint?  Well!  one  shall  hear 
such  tales. 

’Tis  all  men’s  business  if  a king’s  jade  squints. 
Thou’lt  tarry  with  us  for  a month  or  so  ? 

Nay,  now— no  nays  but  mine.  If  thou  couldst 
know 

The  joy  it  ^ives  me  to  hold  speech  with  thee! 

It  makes  mine  own  youth  smell  like  spring  re- 
turned. 

I tell  thee,  memory  hath  a ticklish  way 
Of  riding  on  a perfume.  There’s  some  scent 
Of  horse  and  leather — nay,  of  grass  and  steel— 
Nay,  but  of — well,  God  wot!  of  something,  boy, 
That  makes  my  youth  a presence  i’  the  room. 
Come,  yield  thy  promise. 

Enter  Elfreda. 

Ha,  my  lass,  come  hither. 
Give  me  thy  supper-worth  o’  sweet  persuasions. 
This  is  my  daughter,  sir;  and  this,  my  pretty, 
Is  that  Lord  Athelwold  of  whom  thy  nurse 
Hath  no  doubt  put  out  fires  with  telling  thee. 
Ath.  (aside).  Heaven  fall  on  me  if  this  be  not 
in  truth 

My  Lady  o’  th’  Lane! 

Elf.  (aside).  By  all  the  saints! 

Sir  Sleepy  Eyes!  Now  would  to  all  above 
My  lips  had  touched  a red-hot  searing-iron 
Ere  they  had  wed  with  his! 

Olg . Come,  word  it,  lass! 

La!  la!  Both  stricken  dumb?  What’s  with 
thee,  girl? 

Up  with  thy  chin.  ’Tis  coyness  overdone; 
None  can  aigest  it.  Why,  my  madam  glib- 
tongue. 

What’s  come  to  thee? 

Elf.  I have  a dizziness. 

Olg.  Sell’t  for  a kiss  (kissing  her).  So,  lass- 
go  lightly.  Up, 

Up  with  thy  head.  A welcome  for  his  lordship. 
Elf  Your  lordship — you  are— I am— that  is, 
we — 

Are  very  welcome. 

Olg.  (aside  to  Elfreda).  Out ! Thou  art  be- 
witched ! 
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There  is  some  pixy  lodging  in  thy  wimple. 
Thou  givest  tongue  no  better  than  a house- 
dog. 

Why,  outl  Where  are  thy  wits? 

(Aloud.)  Fair  sir,  the  lass 
Hath  something  that  6he  calls  a dizziness. 

Tis  a new  gift  o’  wilfulness.  Well,  well; 
She’ll  tire  of  it  anon.  I’ll  leave  ye,  sir, 

That  ye  may  find  your  tongues  while  I am 
absent. 

Give  ye  good  speed. 

Elf.  Nay,  father! 

Olg.  Stay,  my  lord! 

Why,  what  the  saints,  girl!  Pluck  me  not  so, 
lass! 

This  coat’s  an  old  coat,  and  doth  need  respect 
I’  th*  handling.  I do  say  that  while  ye  chatter 
I’ll  look  unto  the  venison. 

Ath.  Good,  my  lord! 

Thou  makest  way  but  for  regret,  since,  truth, 
We  value  thee  above  thy  venison. 

Elf.  Ay, 

Ay,  father;  go  not.  Let  me  go;  thou  know’st 
I have  a knack  with  venison. 

Olg.  Why,  what’s  this? 

(Aside.)  Thou  arrant  baggage ! Thou  wee- 
brained ouph ! 

Know  you  not  ’tis  a chance  ye  lose?  Moreover, 
Each  chance  o’erlooked  is  snapt  up  by  the 
devil 

To  weight  the  balances  against  us! 

(Aloud.)  Sir, 

Methinks  I smell  a smell  o'  burning.  Sir, 

You  know  not  how  a hunter  loves  his  game. 

I am  more  patient  with  my  spitted  venison 
Than  e’er  was  Beelzebub  with  a roast  o’  priest- 
flesh. 

Nay,  sir — ’tis  burning.  Naught  can  hold  me ! 
Ha ! [Rushes  out. 

AM.  (impetuously).  Madam,  upon  my  knees 
I crave  your  pardon. 

Say  but  the  word,  and  I am  gone  o’  th’  instant, 
Without  excuse  or  farewell. 

Elf.  Nay — my  father — 

Thou  owest  him  a deference. 

Ath.  Did  he  know, 

His  henchman  would  compel  me  from  his  gates. 
Elf.  (arehly).  Would’st  have  me,  sir,  usurp 
his  henchman’s  office? 

Ath.  Lady,  I swear  to  thee  that  mine  offence 
Was  ignorant;  and  yet,  could  I undo  it, 

Sooner  I’d  leave  thee  now  than  have  that  kiss 
Melt  from  my  memory’s  lips. 

Elf.  Sir,  you  forget. 

Ath.  Nay ; I remember.  If  thou  dost  forgive, 
Let  me  but  touch  thine  hand  in  token  of ’t. 

Elf.  They  say  we  should  forgive. 

Ath . Thou  art  a saint! 

Elf.  No,  by  my  womanhood  I 
Ath.  Then  thou  art  more. 

For,  by  my  manhood,  thou’rt  the  very  crown 
And  top  of  womanhood!  (Aside.)  What  do  I 
say? 

Ha!  Loyalty,  thou  hast  outgrown  thy  dress. 
Let  me  remember  how  I stand  in  this. 

(In  a cold  voice.)  Madam,  I am  beholden  to  you 
in  all. 

Command  me. 

Elf  (aside).  Here’s  a sudden  frost!  But  now 
He  was  afire  where  all  is  present  ice. 

(Aloud.)  I thank  thee,  gentleman.  Here  is  my 
father. 


Enter  Olgar. 

Olg.  So!  Have  ye  found  your  tongues?  So! 
Athelwold, 

Hath  she  unbended?  ’Tis  a pretty  sight 
To  watch  a maid  unbend  from  coyness.  Ay, 
’Tis  like  a young  branch  springing  up  again 
From  its  plucked  weight  of  fruit.  Well,  well. 
I see, 

I see  how  'tis.  Come,  lead  her,  Athelwold. 
Thy  hand,  lass.  Come,  my  venison  would  al- 
lure 

A ghost  to  gluttony.  Come  on,  come  ou. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Frothi. 

Fro.  I like  not  this — I like  not  that  maid’s 
eyes. 

And  it  was  she  who  ran  and  laughed  to-day. 
Oh,  ay ! Though  she  were  thicker  sewn  with 
gems 

Than  a white  beach  with  pebbles,  I would 
know  her. 

She  is  too  beautiful;  and  there’s  a devil 
But  half  drowned  in  her  eyes.  I like  it  not. 
She  hath  a way  with  her ’t  hath  ta’en  my  lord ; 
She  ’th  come  upon  his  judgment  from  the  rear, 
And  killed  his  reason  with  her  poniard  eyes. 
Ay,  ay,  I’ve  word  of  her.  All  Angleland 
Gapes  at  her  beauty.  Well,  if  she  were  true — 
But  truth  to  one  is  falseness  to  another. 

What  of  the  King?  I would  I knew  her  bent. 
Here  comes  her  woman ; I will  talk  with  her. 

Enter  Bertha. 

Ber.  La,  sir,  is’t  thou? 

Fro.  Sweet  murderess,  none  other. 

Ber.  How?  Murderess!  Be  these  court  man- 
ners? Murderess? 

FYo.  Why,  hast  thou  not  killed  Melancholy 
by  thine  approach?  By  my  troth,  the  rogue 
hath  a fairer  death  than  he  deserves. 

Ber.  La,  sir ! I’ve  heard  tell  of  how  you  court 
gallants  will  talk  and  talk,  and  ne’er  a meaning 
at  the  bottom  o’  a hundred  words. 

Fro.  And  have  they  also  told  thee  how  we 
may  mean  and  mean,  and  ne’er  a word  atop 
o’  all  this  meaning?  Ha? 

Ber . La,  sir!  What  wilt  thou  be  staring  at? 
Fro.  Thou  hast  a look  o’  thy  mistress.  O’ 
my  word,  a copy  in  brown  o’  a monstrous  fair 
painting. 

Ber.  (simpering).  They  do  say  I have  her 
walk. 

Fro.  And  her  eyes  to  an  eyelash. 

Ber.  (simpering  more  than  ever).  I have 
thought  it. 

Fro.  Do  we  agree  thus  early?  Sweet  omen! 
But,  being  so  alike  in  outward  seeming,  me- 
thinks thy  souls  should  resemble  also.  Are 
thy  invisible  selves  well  matched? 

Ber.  Not  to  be  vain,  sir,  I do  think,  sir,  as  how 
my  temper  be  the  smoother,  sir.  My  lady  will 
have  her  tirrets. 

Fro.  Ay,  thine  eyes  are  milder,  now  that  I 
look  again.  Hath  thy  lady  many  lovers? 

Ber.  Ay,  sir,  to  the  number  that  the  forest 
hath  birds;  but  they  will  all  be  a-singing  o’  th’ 
same  tune. 

Fro.  And  the  lady? 

Ber.  Why,  she  hath  had  mighty  love  for  some 
fourscore  and  ten,  but  hath  repented  her  at  the 
church  door. 
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Fro . And  the  gallants? 

Ber . Do  still  be  for  sighing  and  wooing. 

Fro . Hang  me,  if  I would  not  be  all  for 
cursing  and  swearing l As  soon  would  I tarry 
a maid’s  second  scorning  as  stay  for  a wolf  to 
bite  me  twice. 

Ber . Ay,  sir,  but  my  lady  hath  a strange  some- 
thing i’  th’  very  curl  o’  her  eyelashes.  Some  say 
it  doth  not  proceed  from  heaven ; but  I know  not. 
She  hath  had  more  wooing  and  less  winning 
than  any  lady  in  all  Angleland.  Oft  will  she 
say  to  me,"  Look  ye,  Bertha;  marriage  is  not 
for  me,  nor  I for  marriage,  lest  it  do  mightily 
better  mine  estate.”  Ana  methinks  a marriage 
so  to  do  would  needs  be  with  the  King  himself. 

Fi'o.  To  wed  a king  is  to  better  lowliness 
at  the  cost  o’  peace.  Well,  well.  Thou  hast  a 
plump  arm.  I suspect  thee  o’  oue  other  resem- 
blance to  thy  mistress. 

Ber . How,  sir? 

Fro.  Why,  i’ th’ matter  o’ wooers.  Ha!  wilt 
thou  be  hauling  thy  head? 

Ber.  La,  sir!  I will  have  great  needs  o’  hear- 
say to  keep  me  discreet.  But  thy  supper,  sir, 
I*  fecks,  I was  sent  to  bid  thee  to  supper.  How 
hast  thou  twisted  me ! 

Fro.  An  thou’ll  twist  me  thy  lips  for  a kiss, 
I’ll  ask  no  more.  Come  on!  Come  on!  I do 
hunger  equally  for  kisses  and  for  venison. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  1. — A Hall  in  Olgar’s  Castle. 
Enter  Fkothi. 

Fro.  All  goes  as  I did  fear.  He  hath  the 
fever; 

She  in  her  golden  web  of  tresses  sits 
Like  some  bright  spider,  and  the  mesh  hath 
snared 

Him  and  his  honor.  It  is  now  two  moons 
Since  he  did  ride  from  Edgar  on  this  quest; 
The  King  must  wax  impatient.  Oswald's  there 
To  urge  him  with  Suspicion’s  venomed  spurs. 
Ah,  my  dear  lord,  there  is  some  spell  upon  thee. 
Would  I could  break  it!  Lo,  they  come  together! 
Always  together  now ! Morn,  noon,  and  night. 
May  God  take  this  into  his  moulding  grasp! 

[Exit. 

Enter  Elfreda  and  Athelwold. 

Elf.  (casting  herself  down).  Sing  to  me,  Athel- 
wold. 

Aih.  Nay,  give  me  grace, 

I’m  not  in  singing  temper.  All’s  awry. 

I’d  make  thee  but  harsh,  jangling  music,  lady. 
Elf.  Why,  talk,  then. 

Ath.  On  what  subject? 

Elf.  Of  thyself; 

That  doth  less  tire  me  than  all  other  topics. 

Of  thy  fair  self,  thy  battles  and  thy  voyages; 
Thy  exploits,  ventures,  both  by  land  and  sea; 
Of  all  thy  past,  thy  hatreds  and  thy  loves. 

Aih.  My  greatest  hatred  hath  been  hating 
Love. 

(Aside.)  How  hath  he  ta’en  revenge  upon  me! 

Elf.  What? 

Didst  thou  say  something  to  thy  shoulder? 
Love? 

Why  hast  thou  hated  Love?  Methinks  Heaven 
formed  thee 

To  be  Love’s  champion. 


Ath.  Not  I— not  I. 

Elf.  I say  it.  Dost  thou  hear?  And  I will 
say  it. 

Though  thou  dost  turn  from  love  to  hating  me. 
Ath.  It  were  as  one. 

Elf.  Why,  what  a ravelled  mood ! 

Thy  humors’  threads  are  frayed  beyond  all 
patience. 

Look,  sir — this  apple— wilt  thou  share  it  with 
me? 

Ath.  Nay,  nay.  Have  done  with  such  cool 
wantonings. 

Eat  not;  it  vexes  me. 

Elf.  Why,  what  will  please  thee? 

Ath.  Thy  lips! 

Elf  My  lord? 

Aih.  I say  thy  lips  will  please  me. 

Wilt  yield  them? 

Elf  Athelwold! 

Ath.  Ay,  feign,  feign,  feign. 

Thou  couldst  feign  purity  on  moonlight  nights. 
Elf  Wilt  thou  insult  me? 

Ath.  Ah  ! have  done  with  feigning. 

Give  me  thy  lips — I will  not  feign  to  kiss  them. 
Elf  How  dost  thou  mean— I feign  ? 

Ath.  Why,  that  thou  lovest  me ! 

Think’st  thou  I know  not  how  thou  laughest, 
madam, 

When  I am  turned  ? Thou  hast  the  knack  o’ 
laughing — 

And  with  thy  maidservant. 

Elf  I laugh  at  thee  ? 

With  Bertha?  Athelwold! 

Ath.  Well,  didst  thou  not? 

Come,  no  more  feigning. 

Elf  ( passionately ).  If  I love  thee  not, 

Let  thy  swrord  kiss  my  heart  as  it  were  wanton. 
Come,  sir !— thy  steel ! My  heart’s  a baggage- 
come  ! 

No  kiss  should  shame  it.  Come !— thy  sword 
— thy  sword ! 

Oh,  I haa  never  thought  to  tell  thee  of  it ! 

Nay,  let  me  go. 

Ath.  I will  not  let  thee  go. 

Ay!  this  is  fate.  Why  move  a finger?  Soft, 
Softly,  my  falcon!  Oh,  my  pretty  one ! 

Thou  know’st  not  what  thou  dost.  There,  go 


—go— go ! 

Elf  Why  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face?  Why 
must  I go  ? 

Dost  thou  believe  me  ? nath  not  my  remaining 

To  bear  thy  scorn  proved  that  I love  thee? 
Look! 

I love  thee. 

Aih.  Nay,  I must  not  look.  Away ! 

Lay  not  thy  hand  on  me.  Wilt  thou  be  gone? 

Nay,  nay;  I meant  it  not.  Let  me  look  once. 

But  once,  and  then — Thine  eyes!  thine  eyes! 
thine  eyes ! 

Ah,  they  are  full  of  poison  to  the  brim! 

Drink,  Honor— drink  and  die ! How  thou  dost 
look! 

Elf.  (breathing  huniedly).  And  thou! — how 
thou  dost  eat  mine  eyes  with  thine! 

Ath.  Is  thy  soul  in  them  ? 

Elf  Ay;  and  my  heart  too. 

Ath.  Then  let  me  eat  them  also.  There’s  no 
way 

But  that  to  happiness. 

Elf.  But  what  ? 

Ath.  To  yield 

Both  heart  and  soul  as  bribe  unto  grim  Fate. 
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There  is  no  morsel  that  she  dearer  loves 
Than  a big  heart  served  up  with  honor  cold/ 
Look  up.  No  faltering.  God’s  eyes  for  thine  1 
They  could  make  heaven  of  hell  without  a 
God. 

Say  that  thou  lovest  me. 

Elf.  I love  thee. 

Ath.  Ah! 

Again. 

Elf.  I love  thee. 

Ath.  Now  again — with  eyes, 

With  lips,  with  arms,  with  body.  Come,  once 
more! 

We’ll  say’t  together — so — 

(Both.)  I love  thee ! 

God! 

Thou’rt  mine.  I swear  it  by  His  vain-taken 
name. 

Mine  and  none  other's.  Mine  for  life,  for  death. 
Look  you — did  I die  first,  to  find  you  false, 

My  burning  ghost  would  gnaw  unto  your  mar- 
row. 

Elf.  Ah,  thou  dost  hurt  mel 
Ath.  Didst  thou  heed  me  ? Come, 

Kiss  me  again.  When  shall  we  wed  ? 

Elf.  To-morrow  ? 

Ath.  To-night. 

Elf  To-night,  then.  At  what 

dost  thou  look  ? 

Ath.  (gazing  beyond  her , but  still  embracing 
her).  Even  at  departing  Loyalty. 

Elf.  (following  the  direction  of  his  eyes).  Who’s 
there 

That  hath  so  strange  a name?  I cannot  see 
him. 

Is  it  some  beggar  ? 

Ath.  Ay;  he  begs  for  grace. 

Elf.  Thou’rt  mocking. 

Ath.  Shall  I let  Dame  Fate  outmock  me? 
Elf.  Look  not  so  far  away.  Dive  in  mine 
eyes. 

Ath.  What’s  at  the  bottom?  Gold? 

Elf.  If  love  be  gold. 

Ath.  Nay;  dross— when  love  doth  die  it  turns 
to  dross, 

As  men  to  rottenness. 

Elf  What  words  are  these  ? 

Come,  I will  close  thy  lips  (striving  to  coax 
him). 

Ath.  (, still  holding  her  off).  Close  Conscience’ 
lips. 

I care  not  how  I prate,  60  he  be  silent. 

Elf.  Thou  hast  strange  fancies. 

Ath.  (coldly).  Canst  thou  come  at  them? 
Elf.  Nay,  sir.  Nor  at  thy  love.  I see  it  all. 
Thou  hast  beguiled  an  hour  with  mockery. 

I will  be  gone,  sir,  as  thou  didst  desire. 

Ath.  Elfredat 

Elf.  Oh,  what  pain  is  in  thy  voice ! 

Hast  thou  some  wound  I know  not  of? 

Ath.  Ay,  child. 

Elf.  Oh,  let  me  dress  it.  Let  me  comfort 
thee. 

Death’s  in  thy  face. 

Ath.  No,  sweetheart;  in  my  heart. 

Well,  well  — have  done.  Weep  not.  Come 
closer — come. 

Kiss  me.  Thine  arms.  Pain  is  the  only  coin 
Joy  doth  acknowledge.  Never  ask  to  know 
More  than  thou  knowest,  save  to-morrow,  dear, 
When  love  hath  grown  like  flowers  i’  th’  night. 
Come,  let  me  feel  thee.  {Exeunt. 


Enter  Oswald. 

Osw.  It  works ! It  works ! My  brew  doth 
work  in  truth. 

We’ll  have  a goodly  quaffing  by  the  horns 
Of  the  new  moon ! 'Twere  worth  a longer  jour- 
ney 

To  hear  a shorter  tale — that  ’twere.  God’s  me ! 
Had  I as  many  bones  as  hath  a graveyard, 

I’d  count  it  but  as  justness  did  all  ache 
Together,  an  I rode  to  such  a knowledge ! 

Ah ! here  he  comes  again  —alone.  Fair  dreams, 
Fair  lord,  I have  thee  in  my  prayers.  Soft — 
soft! 

I must  move  softly.  I will  back  o’  th’  instant 
Unto  my  jealous  mock-queen  with  this  news. 

{Exit. 

Enter  Athelwold. 

Ath.  Is  this  to  be  alive?  Is  this  to  love? 
Would  I were  dead  with  hating  life  and  love! 
How  came  this  on  me? — on  me — Athelwold — 
Who  have  but  used  love’s  name  to  tickle  mirth 
Or  lay  a wager?  O thou  monstrous  glutton, 
That  feed’st  on  honor,  pride,  truth,  fealty,  all 
Of  God  in  man!  Shall  men  still  call  thee  love, 
Mocking  that  god  whose  name  thou  hast 
usurped? 

What  is  to  love?  Is’t  to  outlive  all  peace. 

And  know  thyself  a coward  to  the  core? 

Ob,  then,  Hate’s  gentle;  Hate  is  honest;  Hate 
Hath  been  untimely  born  and  missed  his  name. 
Hate  should  be  Love— Love,  Hate;  yet  they  are 
twins; 

For,  loving  one  thing,  we  do  hate  another, 
Perhaps  a better.  Who  would  live  to  face 
Forsaken  duty,  look  upon  dead  pride, 

And  share  Fame’s  mantle  with  Dishonor?  Nay, 
Let  me  fight  naked  at  the  gates  of  hell 
With  full-armed  Sin,  ere  I do  fall  so  lowl 
I will  be  gone — I will  be  quit  of  this. 

Frothi,  my  horse!  Frothi,  I say,  my  horse! 
And  yet — her  eyes!  Here’s  manhood!  here  is 
valor! 

Here  is  a king’s  friend  worthy  of  a king! 

And  yet  her  eyes — her  eyes — her  eyes— her 
eyes— 

They  are  two  flames— they’ve  burned  all  good 
in  me. 

Even  them  I do  but  love  with  a charred  soul. 
The  cinder  of  a soul — a star  gone  out. 

Had  he  not  been  a tyrant — Well,  ’tis  sure 
He  hath  but  his  deserts  in  all  of  this — 

In  all  of  this  he  hath  but  his  deserts. 

And  yet  so  kind  a friend,  so  just  a king! 

Ay,  conscience,  speak!  Arise  from  the  dead 
past; 

Howl  in  mine  ears  ere  I be  deaf  with  wishing. 
Oh,  Edgar,  Edgar! 

Enter  Elfreda. 

Elf.  My  lord,  thy  wound  again?  Pray  thee 
be  wise. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  me?  Come,  here  is  my 
kerchief ; 

Wilt  thou  not  be  advised? 

Ath.  Ay,  by  my  soul; 

But  wisdom  is  above  me. 

Elf.  How  ? 

Ath.  In  heaven. 

Look  thou:  how  much  may  women  lack  in 
honor 

Ere  they  confess  themselves  dishonorable? 
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Elf  I know  not. 

Alh.  Verily,  I know  not  either. 

Elf.  Is  this  a jest? 

Ath.  I'd  swear  to  it  in  the  dark. 

Give  me  thine  eyes.  I think  thou  lovest  me. 
Elf  Thou  knowest  it. 

Ath.  How  many  other  men 

Have  shared  these  honors  with  me?  Art  thou 
honest? 

Elf.  My  lord,  thou  knowest  that  I am. 

Ath.  Ay,  ay — 

Look  to  it,  then — see  that  I’m  not  deceived. 

I am  a man  gone  deep  in  recklessness. 

And  thee  the  rising  flood  may  also  drown. 
Swear  to  thy  truth. 

Elf.  I am  afraid. 

Ath.  Of  me, 

Or  of  the  truth?  Come,  swear. 

Elf.  What — that  I love  thee? 

Ath.  Ay,  swear  it. 

Elf  I do  swear  by  all  the  saints 

Ilove  thee — love  thee.  Oh,  for  sweet  love’s 
sake, 

Look  not  so  harshly  on  me.  Have  I vexed  thee? 
Ath.  Not  so.  Weep  not — I love  thee;  but  be 
true — 

Be  true.  I will  forgive  thee  anything 
So  thou  be  true.  Weep  not.  Dost  thou  not 
know 

Men’s  minds  to  men  are  riddles?  How  shalt 
thou, 

A tender  maiden,  think  to  read  my  soul? 

It  were  but  grewsome  reading,  trust  me,  sweet. 
Still  do  we  hanker  for  what’s  past  our  ken, 
Walking  with  open  eyes  against  the  dark. 

How  wouldst  thou  like  to  be  a queen? 

Elf.  A queen? 

Ath.  Ay.  How  if  I were  King  of  Angleland? 
How  then?  Wouldst  love  me  more? 

Elf.  Nay;  but  a queen — 

Ath.  Ha!  dost  thou?  Wherefore? 

Elf.  Why,  I would  be  queen. 

That  is,  I think  so.  Wouldst  not  make  me 
queen? 

Think  o’  me  in  a crown!  Why,  I could  stare 
An  emperor  to  slavedom! 

Ath.  Softly. 

Elf  Why, 

I’d  be  a queen  o’  queens.  Nothing  should 
daunt  me. 

I'  faith,  I’d  be  familiar  with  my  sceptre 
As  nurse  with  walking  - staff,  and  wear  my 
crown 

As  ’twere  a sunbeam  fallen  on  my  head, 

So  lightly  would  I wear  it.  Would,  in  truth. 
Thou  wert  a king! 

Ath.  I see  that,  spite  o'  words, 

Thoudst  love  me  more. 

Elf.  Nay;  but  to  be  a queen! 

Why  didst  thou  think  it? 

Ath.  Probably,  my  sweet, 

Because  thou  look’st  like  one. 

Elf.  Thou  art  the  prince 

O’  flatterers,  if  not  the  King  of  Angleland! 

Do  I look  so,  in  truth? 

Ath.  Thou  dost  indeed. 

Where  is  thy  father? 

Elf  Wouldst  thou  speak  with  him? 

I’ll  call  him. 

Ath.  Do  so,  sweeting  — stay  for  this 

( kisses  her).  [Exit  Elfreda. 

What  devil  set  me  to’t?  What  fiend  of  speech 


Possessed  me  that  I named  the  King  to  her? 
Accursed  Fate,  how  dost  thou  scoff  at  me! 

Yet,  I was  sometime  honored  of  myself 
Ere  that  the  god-spark  was  with  self  extin- 
guished, 

Quenched  by  the  rising  flood  of  passions  fu- 
rious, 

O’er  which  its  guiding  light  made  clear  the  way. 
Now  all  is  dark.  I know  not  on  what  rock 
This  life  of  mine  will  split. 

Enter  Olgar. 

Ah,  dear  my  lord, 

Can  I have  wrord  with  thee? 

Olg.  Ay,  that  thou  canst, 

What  is  it?  No  evil  news  from  court? 

Ath.  My  lord, 

I love  thy  daughter,  and  would  wed  with  her. 

Olg.  Well  come  at!  Roundly  spoken!  Thou 
dost  know  how  to  approach  a difficulty’s  quills; 
how  to  settle  this  porcupine  conjecture.  Stunch- 
ly  said.  Thou  hast  gone  up  in  my  estimation; 
like  a high  tide  on  the  face  of  a rock,  thou  hast 
left  thy  mark.  Am  I first  in  this  matter? 

Ath.  The  Lady  Elfreda  knows  that  beyond 
limits  I do  love  her. 

Olg.  Well,  then— well,  then— well  then. 

Ath.  I would  have  thy  permission  to  wed 
with  her. 

Olg.  As  thou  hast  said.  Well? 

&tJi.  And  shortly. 

Olg.  That  too.  Well? 

Ath.  Naught  remains  but  that  I kneel  to 
thank  thee  and  receive  thy  blessing. 

Olg.  I know  thou  wilt  make  a good  husband. 
Ath.  In  what  respect,  my  lord? 

Olg.  Why,  thou  art  brave  enough  to  keep  thy 
wife  gentle,  and  gentle  enough  to  teach  her  to 
be  brave.  Thou  art  not  selfish,  as  I have  no- 
ticed by  thy  sittings  i’  th’  sun  (when  ye  twain 
have  shared  the  seat  beneath  the  pear-tree),  that 
she  might  have  greater  shadow.  That  thou  dost 
fear  God  is  written  on  thy  brow;  and  that  thou 
dost  love  the  lass  is  written  in  thine  eyes.  More- 
over, by  the  cleanness  o’  the  latter  I do  know 
that  thou  hast  ne’er  been  given  to  much  wine- 
bibbing  or  lolling  wi*  women.  Therefore  I do 
tell  thee  again  that  my  daughter  is  thine  when 
thou  shalt  claim  her,  and  that  my  good-will 
was  thine  ere  thou  didst  ask  for  it.  Go  to!  go 
to!  No  words.  Thou  may’st  treat  me  to  a 
deed  or  two  by-and-by.  [Exit  Olgar. 

Ath.  nis  blessing  on  my  falseness.  Well, 
let  be. 

It  is  a creed  more  easy  than  ’tis  easing. 

Oh,  how  a treachery  to  any  one 
Doth  fill  the  heart,  crowding  all  pleasures  out! 
And  I must  face  him;  I mu9t  meet  his  eyes; 
Nay,  I must  lie  to  him.  O yesterday, 

I’d  purchase  thee  with  all  my  life’s  to-morrows! 

[Exit. 

Scene  2. — A Room.  Elfreda  and  her  Nurse. 

Elf.  But  I do  love  him,  nurse.  Thou  dost 
not  know 

How  I do  love  him! 

Nur.  Tell  me  of  it,  then. 

Elf.  How  can  I tell  thee  ? Thou  hast  loved ; 
tell  me, 

How  didst  thou  love?  Didst  thou  send  sleep 
away. 

That  thou  might’st  recollect  his  kisses,  nurse, 
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When  it  was  dark?  Didst  thou  e’er  kiss  thy 
arm 

That  he  had  kissed  it?  Didst  thou  love  his 
doublet — 

The  very  manner  of  his  shoulder-cloak — 

His  sword— his  dagger — ay,  his  shoes — his  hat? 
Didst  thou  so  love  thy  love?  Come,  tell  me, 
nurse. 

Nur.  I think  'twas  different.  I did  wash  his 
clothes, 

Where  thou  hast  loved  them. 

Elf.  Oh,  thy  dusty  mind! 

Years  crumbling  over  thee  have  smirched  thy 
fancy 

To  one  pale  blur.  Canst  thou  not  talk  of  love 
As  I would  hear  thee?  Come!  how  did  he  kiss 
thee? 

Loudly,  I'll  warrant. 

Nur.  Ay,  a smacked  me  well ; 

A was  no  kiss-slicer;  a gave  ’em  whole. 

Elf.  Go  to!  A kiss  should  sound  no  more, 
good  nurse, 

Than  when  two  clouds  do  melt  into  each  other, 
So  melt  dear  loving  lips  in  kissing,  nurse. 
There’s  more  of  art  than  instinct  in  this  kissing. 
Be  sure  o’  that. 

Nur.  La!  where  dost  get  such  wisdom? 
Elf  Out  of  the  darkness  when  my  mind  is 
light. 

Thou  ne’er  shalt  see  so  plain  the  unseen  world 
As  when  the  actual  world  is  sunless,  nurse. 
Nurse,  wilt  thou  weep  when  I am  wedded? 

Nur.  Nay — 

To  bring  my  lamb  ill  luck?  Not  I! 

Elf.  Why,  then, 

What  wilt  thou?  Wilt  thou  laugh? 

Nur.  Nor  laugh,  my  lamb. 

That  were  unseemly  as  to  weep.  Content  thee, 
I’ll  bear  me  decently. 

Elf.  Nurse,  what  wouldst  say 

Were  he  a king  ? 

Nur.  La!  how  thou  babblest,  honey  ! 

Elf.  But  think  — I'd  be  a queen!  Now  as 
I speak 

I feel  my  crown’s  sharp  gold  upon  my  head. 

To  be  a queen! — the  Queen  of  Angleland— ha! 
To  have  Death  for  my  henchman.  Look  you, 
nurse. 

Did  any  so  much  as  offend  e’en  thee, 

I’d  straightway  proffer  thee  his  stupid  head 
For  ball  to  wind  thy  yarn  on! 

Nur.  Bloody  talk! 

Cease,  honey,  cease;  I like  not  such  wild  talk. 
Ef.  Ay,  but  to  be  a queen ! 

Nur.  Why,  go  to,  heart! 

Thou’rt  different.  What’s  thy  mood? 

Elf  Why,  all  for  power. 

O that  I were  the  hewer  of  my  fate! 

Then  should  be  constellations  born  for  me — 
Well,  well,  but  I do  love  him. 

Nur.  There,  that’s  well; 

Let  kings  and  queens  alone,  and  talk  of  love. 
Elf  Yet  one  might  love  a king.  Hark!  I am 
called. 

Anon,  nurse!  [Rushes  out. 

Nur.  Ah,  well-a-day!  I dread  these  clashing 
moods. 


SCENE  3. — ATHELWOLD  leaning  at  a table  ; 
Frothi  at  his  side. 

Ath.  Sing,  boy!  give  out  that  voice  of  thine, 
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which  is  as  strange  a thing  in  thy  short  body  as 
would  be  a great  thought  in  a little  mind.  A 
light  song,  neither  of  war  nor  of  love.  Canst 
thou  sing  such? 

i'V-o.  Ay,  master;  there  be  a song  o’  a gnat, 
Which  is  in  great  favor  with  the  cockchafers. 
So: 

“Ho!  gnat  on  a thistle-puff,  whither  away? 
Where  to,  little  fay? 

I am  off  to  the  East,  where  the  God  of  the 
Day 

Still  slumbers,  they  say. 

But  what  will  you  do  for  to  eat  and  to 
drink 

Over  there,  Imp  o’  Ink? 

Why.  Balder’s  red  blood,  I will  drink  it  like 
wine, 

Mistress  mine, 

And  the  syllabub  clouds  that  the  elfins  do 
spatter 

On  heaven's  blue  platter, 

I will  breakfast  on  them.  But  anon  I must 

fly, 

So  good-luck,  so  good-by, 

To  thee  and  to  thine, 

Mistress  mine!” 

Ath.  Well  sung,  gnat  on  a thistle-puff;  I say 
well  sung,  Imp  o*  Ink.  When  wrotest  that  ode 
to  thyself,  Sir  Gleeman? 

Fro . Master,  it  hath  been  told  how  that  an 
elf  o’  light  wrote  that  with  his  finger  in  the 
dust  on  a grass-blade. 

Ath . Away  with  thee!  Here  comes  the  Lady — 
Fro.  How,  master?  The  lady  i’  th’  song?" 
Ath.  No,  poppet ; the  Lady  Elfreda.  And 
’ware  lest  thy  skin  suffer  for  thy  soul’s  good. 
Off  with  thee.  [Exit  Frothi. 

Enter  Elfreda. 

Sweetheart,  you  are  most  welcome. 

Elf.  Ay,  my  lord? 

Ath.  Ay,  for  I would  a long  half-hour  with 
thee 

Of  farewell  kisses. 

Elf.  How!  Farewell? 

Ath.  Ev’n  so.  I must  withoqt  delay  entreat 
the  King 

To  give  permission  for  our  marriage. 

Elf  Nay, 

Go  not  to-day— to-morrow.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Ath.  I must,  my  sweet.  And  wilt  thou  miss 
me,  then? 

Elf.  I’ll  take  some  drug,  and  sleep  till  thou 
art  back. 

Why  must  thou  go? 

Ath.  It  is  a courtesy 

I owe  my  King.  Tempt  me  no  more,  fair  blos- 
som. 

One  kiss;  one  more.  Oh,  all  that’s  sweet  in 
spring 

Lives  in  thy  breath!  I would  thou  wert  my 
wife, 

To  go  with  me. 

Elf.  Oh,  would  I were,  beloved! 

Leave  me  thy  glove,  one  which  thy  hand  hath 
shaped ; 

I’ll  think  thy  hand  is  in  it  when  ’tis  dark. 
Would  thou  hadst  gone  and  come!  How  many 
days 

Divide  us  from  our  day  of  days? 

Ath.  But  two. 
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I'll  founder  twenty  horses,  dear,  my  love, 

Ere  I will  disappoint  thee. 

Elf  Oh,  make  haste ; 

And  let  me  have  a lock  of  thy  sweet  hair 
To  weave  into  my  wedding  gown.  Is’t  yes  ? 
Ath.  Why,  thou  shalt  clip  me  bare  as  any 
monk, 

If ’t  pleasure  thee.  And  thou  dost  love  me? 

Elf  Ay, 

Out  of  all  order.  I am  mad  o’  love, 

My  warrior,  my  lord,  my  husband— king. 

Ath.  ( violently , almost  fiercely).  Not  that! 

Elf,  IIow  thou  didst  startle  me! 

Not  what? 

Thou  wert  so  rough. 

Ath.  Not  that,  not  that,  I say. 

Dost  hear?  Not  that. 

Elf.  Tell  me  of  what  thou  speakest. 

Ath.  Why,  of  that  word  thou  call’st  me. 

Elf.  Warrior? 

Ath.  No,  no  ; thou  knowcst.  Trifle  not. 
Thou  knowest 

That  last  name  thou  didst  call  me.  So,  so,  so. 
Kiss  me,  forgive  me,  heed  me  not.  Once  more 
Thine  arms  about  my  neck;  once  more;  once 
more. 

Give  me  thy  troth  again.  Swear  tliou’lt  be  true. 
Elf.  I swear  it. 

Ath.  It  is  written.  Recollect 

It  is  recorded.  Now  for  all-farewell.  [Exit. 
Elf.  Why  should  he  tremble  when  I call  him 
king? 

There’s  something  here  beyond  me.  Let  me  see. 
I'll  put  it  by;  I will  not  think  on  it. 

I’m  glad  his  kisses  stir  me.  Why,  i'  faith, 
Should  that  one  word  so  harry  him  ? Well, 
well ! 

He  hath  the  sweetest  eyes!  So  deep  a blue 
Should  almost  dye  his  tears.  The  sweetest  lips! 
He  would  be  perfect  if  he  were— a king. 

ACT  IY. 

Scene  1. — A Room  in  the  Palace.  EDGAR  seated 
moodily.  ELFLEDA  at  his  feet. 

Elfl.  Sire,  shall  I sing  to  thee? 

Ed.  (mntteringly  to  himself  ).  There  hath  been 
time 

To  woo  ten  maidens  since  he  left  me.  Nay, 
Nay,  not  a note.  Thou’rt  worse  to  chirp  than 
birds 

At  mating- time.  (To  himself.)  He  hath  been 
wounded  sure — 

Some  dire  mischance  hath  fallen,  or  perhaps 
He  thinks  to  pay  me  for  my  humor.  Well, 
We'll  see. 

Elf.  I have  a song  of  battle,  sire, 
Wherein  words  roar  along  the  winding  lines 
As  horsemen  pelt  along  a smoking  road. 

I've  never  sung  it. 

Ed.  Ay,  then,  never  do! 

Wilt  let  me  be?  (To  himself.)  One  day  o’  grace, 
and  then — 

Then— an  he  comes  not— when  he  comes — 

Elf.  (coaxing! y).  Go  to! 

I know  tliou’dst  have  me  sing. 

Ed.  I’ll  have  thee  prisoned 

An  thou  dost  further  irk  me.  Go!  thy  jewels! 
Go  bind  thy  hair!  Go  tang  thy  bracelets!  Go! 
Do  anything  save  speak  to  me  again! 

(To  himself  again.)  ’Tis  in  my  mind  that  he  will 
come  to-day; 


I dreamt  of  him  last  night. 

[Angrily  to  ELFLEDA,  who  fingers  his  robe. 

What!  dost  thou  pluck  me? 

Away! 

Elf.  There  is  a sound  of  horses’  hoofs — 
El.  Where,  linnet,  where? 

Elfl.  Why,  in  my  unsung  song. 

Ed.  Have  at  thee ! 

[ Throws  one  of  his  bracelets  at  her. 
There — take  that,  and  get  thee  gone! 
Elfl.  (haughtily  and  with  anger).  Hurled  favors 
are  more  vile  than  proffered  slights. 

Keep  thou  thy  gold — I’ll  keep  my  dignity. 

[Exit. 

Ed.  (looking  after  her  musingly).  There’s  some- 
thing in  the  jade  preserves  my  liking. 

Yet  she  doth  try  me.  Now.  an  lie  come  not 
To-morrow — Let  me  see — ’twill  be  two  moons, 
And  this  one’s  far  a wane.  Now  let  me  see! 

Enter  Oswald. 

Ha!  Oswald. 

Osw.  Sire,  tliy  recreant  knight  is  come! 

He  doth  but  stay  to  freshen  his  attire 
Ere  he  doth  wait  upon  your  Majesty. 

Ed.  Bid  him  come  hither  as  he  is.  Stay, 
Oswald. 

How  looks  he? 

Osw.  Why,  not  as  your  Majesty! 

His  brow  is  smooth,  his  eyes  are  lined  with 
smiles, 

He  doth  comport  him  blithely. 

Ed.  Yea? 

Osw.  Even  so — 

As  though  his  thoughts  fed  swTeetly  on  a past 
Known  only  to  himself. 

Ed.  Thou  never  likedst  him! 

Osw.  Oh,  him,  my  lord,  himself  I always  liked. 
It  was  his  manner  unto  thee  that  galled  me. 

Ed.  Well,  go,  and  bid  him  hither. 

[Exit  Oswald. 
O’  mv  word, 

The  priest  in  him  hath  murdered  a good  knight. 
But  he  did  e’er  hate  Athelwold.  Ay,  ay, 

For  all  he  saith  not,  it  is  plain  as  drinking. 

Enter  ATHELW  OLD. 

Ah,  friend,  good  greeting.  Why,  thou’rt  some- 
what pale! 

How’s  this?  Thy  brow  is  drawn.  I have  been 
told 

Thou  wert  in  different  temper? 

Ath.  Ay,  my  liege? 

El.  Nay,  no  4 ‘ my  lieges”— none  o’  that.  Come 
on, 

Give  me  thy  hands,  and  draw*  that  inner  veil 
Which  doth  o’erhang  thine  eyes.  What  news? 

Ath.  Indeed, 

Such  news  hath  been  a heavy  weight  to  carry. 
El.  How!  Heavy? 

Ath.  Ay ! 

El.  In  what  way?  Is  she  dead? 

Ath.  No;  that  were  better. 

El.  Better? 

Ath.  (with  a sudden  effort).  Ay ! Know,  Edgar, 
That  this  so  vaunted  paragon  of  beauty 
Hath  nothing  but  her  father’s  lands  and  state 
To  cry  her  fair. 

Ei  Is  she  not  beautiful? 

Ath.  No,  as  I live!  A little,  pale-faced  girl, 
Whose  gold  doth  bless  her  purse  and  not  her 
head. 
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Ed . Not  beautiful? 

Ath.  Not  so  much  beauty,  sire, 

As  would  make  full  the  pocket  of  thine  eye. 

Ed.  That ’8  strange — that’s  very  strange!  Not 
beautiful? 

Ath . All  that  is  hers  of  beauty,  sire,  could  hide 
Beneath  a freckle. 

El.  Not  a fair  shape,  even? 

Ath.  A church  tower  hath  more  roundness. 
Ed.  What!  in  all — 

In  all  uncomely? 

Ath.  Ay,  to  the  very  quirking  of  her  eyebrows. 
Ed.  How  by  report  some  women  do  seem 
beauties, 

WThose  grandmothers,  perhaps,  were  fairly 
nosed! 

Ath.  A woman’s  fair  according  to  her  gold. 
Ed.  (anxiously).  Thou’rt  sure  thou  saw ’st  her? 
None  was  palmed  on  thee? 

Women  are  apt  contenders  in  such  games. 

Ath.  It  was  the  lady’s  self  I saw. 

Ed.  Thou’rt  sure? 

How  art  thou  certain?  By  what  didst  thou 
know? 

Ath . By  certain  marks  report  had  given  her — 
A mole  that  kissed  her  upper  lip;  a vein 
That  spilt  its  tender  blue  upon  her  eyelid 
As  though  the  cunning  hand  that  dyed  her 
eyes 

Had  slipped  for  joy  of  its  own  work. 

Ed.  (suspiciously).  For  joy? 

Ath.  Did  I say  joy? 

Ed.  Ay. 

Ath.  It  was  scorn  I meant. 

Ed.  Well,  on. 

Ath.  She  hath  such  little  spots  of  white 
Upon  her  finger-nails  as  foam  doth  leave 
On  stranded  shells. 

Ed.  (more  suspiciously).  That  sounds  not  so 
uncomely. 

Ath.  Thou  shouldst  but  see  it! 

Ed.  Well,  go  on. 

Ath.  And  last — 

Upon  her  shoulder  is  a tiny  redness 
Which  could  be  compassed  by  the  pretty  circles 
That  paint  a moth’s  wing.  Such  a mark  as 
though 

Nature,  completing  all,  had  laid  a kiss 
Upon  her  perfect  work. 

Ed.  (furiously).  Dost  dare  to  mock  me? 

Ath . Mock  thee? 

Ed.  Ay,  mock  me.  Dost  thou  dare  to  do  it? 
Ath.  I do  not  mock  thee. 

Ed.  Then  what  didst  thou  mean 

When  thou  didst  say  44  upon  her  perfect  work”? 
Ath.  Oh,  ’twas  in  mockery,  but  not  of  thee. 
Ed.  Of  what,  then? 

Ath.  (with  an  effort).  Of  the  one  I did  describe. 
Ed.  (sullenly).  Jests  with  my  humor  do  as  ill 
accord 

As  gay-hued  flowers  with  the  dead.  I wonder 
That  thou  hast  ta’en  that  turn  with  me  to-day, 
Of  all  days. 

Ath.  I will  jest  no  more. 

Ed.  (in  part  appeased).  Thou’rt  wise 

Above  most  jesters,  who  will  seldom  stop 
Until  that  anger  trips  their  heels.  But  speak ; 
How  earnest  thou  so  to  lag? 

Ath.  I fell  asleep 

While  riding  slowly — a dear  trick  o’  mine — 

And  also  from  my  horse,  thus  broke  my  leg, 
Which  same  is  yet  an  enemy  to  speed. 


Ed.  (suspiciously).  Hum! 

Ath.  Didst  thou  speak? 

Ed.  (controlling  himself).  But  inwardly. 
Ath.  In  truth, 

Would  thou  hadst  gone  thyself. 

Ed.  For  why? 

Ath.  For  that 

Thou  mightst  have  been  thyself’s  own  disap- 
pointer. 

It  was  a sorry  office,  Edgar — ay, 

From  first  to  last,  and  makes  me  hup  my  sins 
To  know  Heaven  cannot  honor  me  with  errands! 
Ed.  (somewhat  ashamed  of  his  doubts).  Tut!  Iam 
not  ungrateful. 

Ath.  Then  methinks 

Ingratitude  hath  been  baptized  again 
Since  my  departure.  Give  his  latest  name. 
What!  I do  go  on  this  soul-irking  mission, 

Ride  day  ana  night,  endure  in  divers  ways, 
Haste  back  in  spite  o’  pain  and  storms,  and  then 
Am  suppered  on  a frown  ? Oh,  it  is  well! — 
Most  well,  most  princely! 

Ed.  (suddenly  coming  forward).  Tut!  I’ll  bear 
with  thee. 

Let’s  make  a duty  of  forgetting.  Come ! 

Report  is  killed,  and  stuffed  with  his  own  lies. 
We’ll  roast  him  at  the  fire  o’  friendship.  Come! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  SlGEBERT  and  Frothi. 

Sig , She’s  uncomely,  you  say? 

Fro . As  what’s  left  o’  my  great-grandam. 

Sig.  Why,  how,  then,  came  all  these  reports  of 
her  beauty? 

Fro.  Along  the  great  highway  where  the  Le- 
vite,  Falsehood,  doth  pass  Truth  by  on  the 
other  side.  She  hath  moneys.  Gold  is  a spe- 
cific for  the  removal  o’  homeliness.  For  each 
gold  piece  a maid  getteth  there  doth  disappear 
a freckle.  Four  hundred  marks  will  make  a 
Grecian  nose  out  o’  a pig’s  snout.  Thou  wilt 
find  that  a big  mouth  doth  shrink  with  wealth, 
like  a doublet  with  washing.  Thou  shalt  find 
old  age  double  on  herself  like  a hare,  do  thou 
but  line  her  warren  with  gold. 

Sig.  But  it  is  so  generally  accredited.  There 
is  no  man  in  England  but  hath  heard  of  it. 
’Tis  the  fifth  gospel.  Be  serious.  The  lady  is 
plain? 

Fro.  As  thine  own  nose. 

Sig.  Go  to ! Is  she  cramped  in  stature? 

F\-o.  Thou  wouldst  take  me  for  a giant  an 
we  walked  together.  Yet  is  she  so  tricked  out 
in  an  elaborate  ugliness  that,  cut  in  simple  fash- 
ion ’twould  amply  gown  a hundred  fair-sized 
women. 

Sig.  I cannot  get  it  from  my  head  that  there 
hath  been  foul  play. 

Fro.  Then  get  it  by  thy  heart  that  there  hath 
not. 

Sig.  Thou  sawest  her  ? 

Fro.  Why,  she  was  the  pattern  whereby  my 
dreams  were  cut  for  a sennight,  and  every  night 
would  I wake  the  scullion  at  my  bed’s  foot  with 
crying  out  to  be  saved  from  torment. 

Sig.  Still,  I like  it  not. 

Fro.  Thou  wouldst  like  it  less  didst  thou  see 
her. 

Sig.  I see  by  the  roving  i’  thine  eyes  that  thou 
art  hungry.  Come,  ana  we  will  crack  a quart 
of  ale  and  this  problem  together. 

Fro.  I’m  with  you.  [Exeunt. 
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Enter  ATHELWOLD. 

Ath.  I cannot  bear  his  eyes.  I'll  tell  him  all, 
From  start  to  finish.  He  shall  go  with  me 
Into  the  very  byways  of  my  sin. 

Yea,  by  great  God,  though  I do  lose  his  friend- 
ship, 

I'll  be  friends  with  myself — not  one  hour  more 
Will  I endure  mine  own  soul’s  scorning.  Yet, 
To  lose  her  were  to  lose  the  way  to  heaven. 
Heaven?  What  is  heaven  but  priestly  bait 
To  lure  us  to  their  ends,  when  that  hell’s  whip 
Dost  fail  to  lash  us  to  ’em  ? Ay,  again— 

And  who  hath  not  some  unpronouncM  charm 
That  would  make  swing  the  opposite  poles  of 
life 

And  fasten  heaven  on  hell’s  foundation  ? Out ! 
What  am  I who  doth  rail  against  the  fate 
That  binds  mankind  ? The  atom  of  an  atom, 
Particle  of  this  particle  the  earth, 

That  with  its  million  kindred  worlds  doth  spin 
Like  motes  within  the  universal  light. 

What  if  I sin — am  lost— do  crack  my  life 
Agaiust  the  gateless  walls  of  Fate’s  decree  ? 

Is  the  world  fouler  for  a gnat’s  corpse  ? Nay — 
The  ocean — is  it  shallower  for  the  drop 
It  leaves  upon  a blade  of  grass  ? Aud  vet 
To  meet  his  eyes — to  feel  his  hand — to  listen 
Unto  his  words  of  trust — O God  ! O God  ! 

I walk  unworthily  the  red-hot  ploughshares, 
And  am  unto  my  spirit’s  marrow  scorched ! 

Enter  OSWALD. 

Osw.  Ahem  ! 

Ath.  (coldly).  Sir,  didst  thou  call  me  ? 

Osw.  Who — I? 

Ath.  Yes. 

Didst  thou  not  speak  ? 

Osw.  Not  I. 

Ath.  Thou  mad’st  some  sound, 

As  if  to  call  my  notice. 

Osw.  Thoughts,  my  lord. 

Mayhap  I coughed — I have  a hoarseness  lately. 
Ath.  (contemptuously).  Ay,  very  lately  — since 
an  hour,  I think. 

Osw.  What  will  your  lordship  come  at  ? 

Ath.  The  conclusion. 

Osw.  Well,  sir  ? 

Ath.  ( trith  a sneer).  That  thou’rt  most  apt  at 
catching  cold. 

Give  way  ! 

Osw.  My  lord  ? 

Ath.  Give  way ! I tell  thee,  monk; 

It  is  my  humor  to  ride  forth. 

Osw . My  lord, 

I venture  to  intrude  upon  your  lordship, 

To  stay  your  lordship  for  a moment  longer. 

I’ve  something  to  return  your  gracious  lordship. 
Even  this. 

[ Stretches  out  a long  golden  hair  between  his 
fingei's. 

Ath.  Dost  thou  dare  jest  with  Alhclwold? 
Osw.  Nay,  o’  my  word,  no  jest.  As  I am 
true, 

It  is  the  finest  thread  o’  thrice-spun  gold, 

The  daintiest  mimic  of  the  spider’s  floss, 

Spun  by  old  Earth  from  out  her  golden  en- 
trals, 

That  e’er  I set  mine  eyes  on. 

Ath.  ” What  dost  speak? 

’Ware  how  thou  troublest  me. 

Osw.  Why,  sure,  my  lord, 

Thou  wouldst  not  have  me  keep  thy  gokl  ? 


Ath.  What  gold  ? 

No  mummery.  Answer. 

Osw.  I will  give  it  thee. 

[ Winds  it  with  a quick  gesture  around  and 
around  ATHELWOLD’s  finger. 

Ath.  Ah,  dog!  Thou’lt  do  it.  Thou’lt  make 
sport  of  me  ? 

Thou  wilt?  Thou  wilt?  Ay,  doit!  Doit,  then, 
Pitiful  mongrel ! Have  I broken  thy  back? 

I hope  so.  [Exit  Athelwold. 

Osw.  (getting  with  difficulty  to  his  feet).  May  thou 
be  thrice  damued  for  this ! 

God’s  me!  Iam  in  pieces.  Oh,  thou  upstart! 
Dog,  am  I ? Ay,  then.  Dog,  then.  And  more 
sure 

Upon  the  scent  than  e’er  thou  dreamest. 

[Exit. 

Enter  EDGAR. 

El.  I have  much  wronged  myself  in  wrong- 
ing him. 

The  pulse  o’  th’  time  beats  to  a feverish  mea- 
sure, 

And  men  draw  in  contagion  with  their  creeds 
As  babes  the  germs  ov  character  with  their 
milk. 

Suspicion  is  by  nature  vagabond, 

And  oft  doth  change  his  house.  From  Os- 
wald’s breast 

He  crept  to  my  protection.  He  hath  tricks 
Of  voice  and  gesture  that  are  burs  for  sticking. 

I was  more  full  of  them  than  sheep-dog’s  coat 
With  actual  bristles.  I am  glad,  in  truth, 

To  find  my  faith  again,  though ’t  hath  been 
rained  on, 

And  vow  to  wear  it  ever  i’  the  place 
Of  more  eye-gladdening  but  less  sure-woven 
garments. 

The  man  himself! 

Enter  ATHELWOLD  with  head  down  as  though 
brooding. 

Friend,  why  so  heavily  ? 
Ath.  (starting).  Thou,  Edgar? 

Ed.  Ay,  myself ; this  is  well  met. 

I have  good  news  for  thee.  First,  there  is  this: 

I am  unsaddled  of  ray  spleen,  good  comrade, 
And  wax  more  light-heeled  than  a colt  with  joy 
To  think  myself  and  Angleland  still  are  queen- 
less. 

Smile  I not,  sir,  unweddedly?  Why,  look  you, 
The  letter  o’  this  law  doth  suit  me  well, 

And  I find  “quean”  with  “a”  more  to  my 
liking 

Than  “ queen  ” with  “ e.” 

Ath.  Yet,  I am  sorry  for’t. 

Ed.  Cheer,  cheer!  ’Twas  not  thy  doing. 
Shall  we  ride 
A-hawking?  Ho,  there! 

Ath.  Nay,  I wrould  suggest 

Some  serious  matters  to  vour  Majesty. 

El.  My  Majesty  forbids  that  term ; to  thee 
I am  but  Edgar,  and  my  crown  a circle, 

Merely  a circle,  with  no  further  hint 
Of  meaning  than  that  to  be  circular 
Is  to  be  round. 

Ath.  What  I would  say  to  thee 

Is  this:  Though  Olgar’s  daughter  hath  indeed 
So  little  of  the  bounty  Nature  gives, 

Yet  is  she  rich  in  that  which  men  do  filch 
From  Nature.  I,  as  thou  dost  know,  am  irked 
With  owing.  Were  it  not  a crafty  stroke 
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To  ask  this  maiden’s  hand  in  marriage,  sir, 
Even  for  myself?  No — I will  not  think  on’t. 
Her  memory  comes  upon  me  with  a crash. 
Come!  Let  us  go  a-hawking.  I would  rather 
Owe  the  gold-bearing  tree  of  Grecian  fable 
His  whole  year's  fruit  than  be  her  debtor  in 
love 

Even  for  a moment.  Let’s  a-hawking — 

Ed.  Soft  you; 

This  hath  mine  ear. 

Ath.  (wildly).  Ay,  but  thou  hast  not  seen  her. 
Why,  the  mere  memory  of  her  lips,  my  friend. 
Is  one  with  madness. 

Ed  Well,  well.  Let  me  see. 

Ath.  Ay,  couldst  thou  see;  but  come  on— 
I’m  amort 

With  thinking  on  it.  Then  her  eyes — sweet 
saints! 

Couldst  thou  but  picture  them! 

Ed.  Is  she  so  vile? 

Ath.  (dazedly).  So  vile? 

Ed.  Ay,  saidst  thou  not  ? 

Ath.  (recovering  himself).  Oh,  ay,  indeed. 

I did  but  wonder  that  thou  questionedst  me. 
Most  vile — most  vile — most  vile. 

El.  Thou  sayst  it  sadly. 

Ath . Yea,  doth  it  not  seem  sad  how  ugly 
maids 

Are  friends  with  Mammon?  Ho,  there!  Ho, 
there!  Ho! 

King  Edgar’s  falcons! 

A3.  Not  so  fast,  good  friend. 

I bulge  with  this  idea — give  it  again, 

More  lengthily. 

Ath . Pray  you,  forget  it. 

Ed.  Nay, 

’Tis  a sound  plan,  a sound  plan,  Athelwold. 
Come,  put  up  with  her  lips  and  eyes.  Come, 
now! 

Canst  thou  not  woo  her  i’  th’  dark? 

Ath.  Oh,  please  you, 

I’m  sorry  that  I spoke;  giv’t  no  more  thought 
Than  had  I sneezed,  or  coughed,  or  torn  my 
cloak. 

Let  me  forget  what  ought  to  be  forgotten. 

Wilt  thou  thy  gloves? 

Ed.  I tell  thee  thou’rt  a fool 

An  thou  dost  not  to  pocket  with  this  plan. 
Why,  let  her  wear  a mask,  go  always  veiled, 
Keep  to  her  own  apartments — anything — 

So  we  do  see  the  glimmer  of  her  gold. 

Now,  be  advised.  Nay,  I command  thee. 

Ath.  Soft, 

Soft,  soft;  remember  thou’st  laid  by  thy  king- 
hood 

While  we’re  together.  Is’t  a friendly  office 
To  sell  thy  friend  for  so  much  coinage? 

Ed.  Nay, 

But  thine  own  prospects — thine  own  ease! 

Ath.  Pah!  prospects! 

To  get  mine  armor  dented  honestly, 

Owe  all  men  but  my  King,  and  die  ere  age 
Hath  set  my  wits  to  wagging  with  my  chin — 
These  are  my  aspirations.  I’ve  one  other. 

Ed.  And  that?  Come!  give  me  word — hast- 
en! And  that? 

Ath.  Is  to  be  put  complete  into  my  grave, 
Nor  leave  a child  to  dare  the  possible. 

Ed.  Go  tol  Go  to! 

Ath.  Ay,  Edgar,  thou  mayst  laugh, 

But  I am  earnest  in  this  thing.  ’Tis  writ 
That  children  6hall  their  parents  honor.  Yea, 
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And  I do  tell  thee,  parents  owe  as  much 
Unto  the  beings  they  unquestioned  bring 
Into  this  troublous  world! 

Ed.  What!  serious? 

Ath.  Unto  the  utmost  limits  of  my  nature. 

Edgar,  thou  hast  my  full  respect  in  this, 

But  do  not  urge  me  further. 

Ed.  Nay,  I will,  though. 

This  thy  respect  is  easy  as  a faldstool. 

When  the  occasion’s  past,  why,  thou  canst  clap  it 
Into  thy  pocket  and  be  off  straightway. 

Ath.  The  occasion  for  respect  unto  my  mon- 
arch 

Shall  never  pass.  One  thing  I pray  thee,  Edgar : 

As  thou  dost  love  me,  give  not  overhearing 
Unto  that  Oswald.  He  is  quick  to  learn 
The  crookings  o’  men’s  humor,  and  hath  wit 
That  in  fine  language,  as  in  courtiers’  robes, 

Doth  dress  his  peasant  soul. 

Ed.  I’ll  note  him.  Come, 

We  can  discuss  these  matters  as  we  ride. 

EUer  a SERVANT  hui'riedly. 

Ser.  My  liege,  my  liege  ! the  dame  Elfleda— 

Ed.  Well? 

Ser.  She  hath  been  taken  seriously  ill; 

I am  sent  hither  by  her  women. 

Ed.  Well? 

Ser.  She  calls  for  thee;  naught  will  appease 
her.  Sir, 

For  God’s  love,  hasten ! 

Ed.  Oh,  I know  her  feignings! 

Go  on,  I’m  coming.  Athelwold,  remain; 

I will  not  long  be  gone.  [Exit. 

Ath.  Is  this  myself?  Doth  this  my  haughty 
body 

Consent  to  hold  my  present  spirit?  Oh, 

Methought  this  flesh  o’  mine  would  have  dis- 
solved 

With  very  loathing  of  its  craven  life; 

Yet  this  my  heart  doth  thrive  on  liar’s  blood; 

And  what  hath  poisoned  peace  hath  not  so  much 
As  turned  a hair  of  seeming.  What!  get  chil- 
dren 

To  face  Perhaps?  What!  men  be  born  of  me. 

That  the  foul  river  of  my  veins  may  flow 
To  taint  the  future  with  a race  of  liars? 

No!  let  my  sins  and  me  pack  one  sure  grave, 

Nor  leave  a ghost  behind.  Yet  ’tis  not  new. 

These  tugs  with  destiny  have  wrenched  the  cords 
Of  longer  friendships — ay,  of  better  friends; 

And  love  of  woman  hath  caused  hate  of  man 
8ince  David  sent  to  bloody  death  the  mate 
Lawful  of  her  whom  he  unlawful  loved! 

And  )Tet  to  do’t,  and  yet  to  leave’t  undone. 

There  are  her  eyes  to  keep  me  dauntless;  yet 
His  eyes  are  here  to  shake  that  dauntlessness. 

O God,  thou  knowest  that  my  soul’s  desire 
Is  unto  him,  the  friend  of  my  glad  youth. 

Yea,  and  thou  knowest,  Satan,  the  desire 
Of  all  my  throbbing  veins  is  unto  her, 

Without  whom  life  were  death  ; with  whom, 
death— life. 

ACT  Y. 

Scene  1. — A Room  in  Olgar’s  Castle . Elfreda 
and  Athelwold. 

Bf.  Away!  thou  wouldst  not  kiss  me. 

Ath.  I would. 

Elf.  I say  thou  wouldst  not. 

Ath.  Ana  I that  I would,  and  will.  So! 
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Elf.  Fie!  A husband  for  a sennight,  and  yet 
kiss  thy  wife? 

Ath.  Wouldst  have  me  kiss  another  mau’s? 
Look  thee.  Thy  hair! 

Elf  What’s  with  it? 

Ath.  ’Tis  loose,  ’tis  falling  (pulls  her  hair  doum). 
Ah,  it  hath  fallen. 

Elf  Oh,  a fig  for  thee!  More  o’  thy  tricks? 
Let  be— let  be— some  one  comes  this  way. 

Ath.  Where? 

Elf.  I thought  I heard  a step. 

Atk  Out  on  thee!  Thou  saidst  that  to  be  free 
of  my  fingering.  For  what  wilt  thou  let  me 
kiss  thee  through  that  rip  i’  thy  left  sleeve? 

Elf.  For  a lovesick  boy.  There!  Go  to! 
Wait,  though.  Thou  hast  something  on  thine 
eyelash. 

Ath.  Thou  hast  something  under  thine. 

Elf  What? 

Ath.  Two  devils  in  blue,  which  thou  dost  call 
eyes  for  w ant  of  a better  name. 

Elf  Oh,  thou  art  past  all  reason.  But  an 
hour  gone  I was  set  down  by  thee  as  an  angel. 
Now  thou  wilt  have’t  that  mine  eyes  are  devils. 
My  poor  eyes!  What  have  they  done  that’s 
devilish? 

Ath.  Killed  content. 

Elf.  What ! art  thou  not  contented  ? 

Ath.  No. 

Elf.  Not  contented  ? 

Ath.  No,  I say. 

Elf.  Not  contented  ? 

Ath.  I tell  thee,  no. 

Elf  Now,  o’  my  word ! Well — for  why,  then? 

Ath.  For  that  I have  not  been  thy  husband 
these  twenty  years. 

Elf  Ha ! ha ! ha ! Why,  thou  hadst  had  a 
wife  in  swaddling  bandsl  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I tell 
thee  thouTt  out  o’  all  reason. 

Ath.  So  that  I am  in  thy  good  graces  I care  not. 

Elf.  Well,  do  not  sit  on  my  gown. 

Ath.  Pah!  I do  honestly  think  that  a wo- 
man’s temper  is  tacked  to  her  gown.  Do  thou 
but  pull  her  gown  a hair’s-breadtli,  her  temper 
flies  i’  thy  face. 

Elf.  That  were  a pretty  roost ! 

Ath.  What? 

Elf  That  nose  o*  thine.  Oh,  I love  thee. 

[ Throwing  herself  into  his  arms. 

Ath.  I am  glad  o’t,  sweetheart.  Why  so  sud- 
denly ? 

Elf  Oh,  I know  not.  For  that  thou  looked  at 
me. 

Ath.  Now  thou’st  done  it. 

Elf.  How? 

Ath.  Thou’lt  ne’er  get  me  to  look  away  from 
thee. 

Elf  Then  so.  [ Covers  his  eyes  with  her  hands. 

Ath.  (taking  down  her  hands , and  with  sudden  se- 
riousness). Look  thou  — as  thou  wert  on  thy 
death-bed.  Unto  what  measure  dost  thou  love 
me  ? 

Elf.  Beyond  the  stretch  of  space.  It  is  as 
though  all  love  since  time  began  were  packed 
into  the  holding  of  my  heart. 

Ath.  Wilt  thou  swear  it? 

Elf.  Ay. 

Ath.  Wilt  thou  kneel  and  swear  it  ? 

Elf  Ay. 

Ath.  On  my  sword? 

Elf.  Ay,  on  thy  sword,  thyself,  thy  love,  thy 
God.  What ! Dost  thou  doubt  me  ? 


Ath.  No — not  thee. 

Elf.  What,  then? 

Ath.  That  this  should  last.  Look  thou : I am 
gentle,  but  milk  frozen  is  hard — ay,  hard  and 
cold.  Were  I to  doubt  thee — 

Elf.  Well? 

Ath.  Ail  that’s  now  warm  would  freeze. 

Elf  How  strange  thou  art ! 

Ath.  Belike  I am.  See  that  thou  art  true.  I 
have  given  much  for  thee ; more  than  thou 
knowest.  Let  us  without.  I am  an  enemy  to 
housed  air.  Come!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  2. — A Room  in  Edgar's  Palace. 

Ei ter  Elfleda  and  Oswald. 

Elf.  Is  it  not  time  ? 

Osw.  Perhaps. 

Elf.  I say  it  is. 

Let  not  “perhaps”  affront  me.  He’ll  walk 
here 

In  this  same  gallery  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Ere  he  goes  forth  to  play  at  quoits.  Thou’lt 
speak  him  ? 

Osw.  ’Tis  in  my  mind. 

Elf.  Well,  set  it  free.  How  long 

Have  they  been  wedded  ? 

Osw.  Full  a month. 

Elf.  Then  speak. 

Here  is  the  King.  Thou’lt  do  it  ? 

Osw.  Leave’t  to  me. 

Elf.  If  thou’lt  inflame  him,  I’ve  an  uncut 
emerald 

Shalt  sleep  with  thee  to-night. 

Osw.  I thank  thee,  madam. 

Leave  him  to  me. 

Elf.  Nay,  wait.  Hast  thought  it  over  ? 
What  is  thy  speech  ? 

Osw.  My  wit  shall  be  the  prompter. 

I know  not.  Leave’t  to  me.  He’s  here. 

Elf.  Remember. 

[Exit  Elfleda. 

Entn'  Edgar. 

Ed.  My  falcons!  ho,  my  falcons!  (Seeing  Os- 
wald.) There,  sir?  Come, 

Foot  it  awhile.  Nay,  I’ll  not  ride  a-hawking. 

I have  bethought  me  of  an  irksome  stiffness, 

Caught  yesterday  while  sleeping.  Gods!  1 am 
weary 

Of  everything! 

Osw.  Now,  if  Lord  Athelwold 

Were  here,  my  liege.  He  doth  so  know  your 
humor. 

Ed.  Ay;  but  he’s  sick  o*  love,  as  I of  nothing. 

Osw.  What!  is  love  nothing? 

Ed.  Ay,  Sir  Priest,  to  you, 

Or  should  be.  I will  have  my  falcons,  now 
I’ve  thought  of  it  again.  Would  Athelwold 
Were  here,  in  truth!  There’s  Metal,  my  good 
monk! 

A sportsman  to  the  edges  of  his  nails. 

Would  love  were  done  with  him! 

Osw.  Your  Majesty! 

Ed.  Well?  Well? 

Osw.  You  were  not  e’en  deceived  in  aught — 

But  no,  I will  not  say’t.  I fear  your  wrath 
May  strike  the  tree  ere  that  its  fruit  be  ripe. 

Ed.  What  tree?  What  fruit? 

Osie.  The  tree  o’  my  dear  dut}' 

Unto  your  Majesty;  the  fruit  of  loyalty. 
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Ed.  This  hath  been  taken  from  an  un- 
preached sermon, 

Hath’t  not,  good  Oswald?  Tis  too  fine  for  me. 
I like  your  downright  speech  that  pelts  like 
hail. 

Or  flies  like  chips  beneath  the  sharp  axe-blows 
Of  some  keen  mind  against  the  Tree  o’  Know- 
ledge. 

That  tree  I've  heard  of,  but  the  tree  o*  duty 
My  woodcraft  knows  not.  Come!  Deceived, 
thou  saidst. 

What  of  deceived? 

Osw.  Oh,  ’twas  a thought. 

Nay,  I’ll  be  brave  in  this;  I'll  not  dissemble, 
Even  though  my  truth  should  prove  my  death. 
Your  Majesty, 

There  have  been  tales  of  late. 

Ed.  Well,  on;  what  tales? 

Hast  thou  yet  tried  that  new -marked  tennis 
court? 

But  of  these  tales? 

Osw.  ’Twill  hit  your  heart  ribs,  sire. 

Ed.  Well,  word  it.  As  we  talk  of  ribs,  Sir 
Monk, 

There  is  a boy  in  Essex,  they  do  say, 

Can  crack  an  ox’s  ribs  in  one  arm- crotch. 

If  this  be  true,  we’ll  have  him  brought  to 
Court. 

But  of  these  tales? 

Osw.  Belike,  sire,  I do  irk  you ; 

They  touched  on  one  your  Majesty  well  loves. 
Ed.  Ha? 

Osw.  Ay,  my  liege. 

El.  On  whom  ? 

Osw.  On  Athelwold. 

Ed.  On  Athelwold? 

Osw.  None  other. 

Ed.  Pah!  more  lies. 

Well,  what  is  it  they  say? 

Osw.  Oh,  sire,  belike 

It  is  but  lies.  I do  regret  me  much 
Of  having  spoken. 

Ed.  Nay,  what  is  it? 

Osw.  Sire. 

I fear  thou  wilt  blame  me  for  blaming  him. 

Yet  'tis  not  I who  blame  him;  I did  hear’t 
From— 

Ed.  Ay,  ay;  from  whom  didst  thou  hear  it? 
Osw.  Why, 

Frothi,  the  page  of  Athelwold,  doth  talk 
Sometimes  in’s  sleep.  But  saints!  All  of  us 
know 

A sleepy  tongue  doth  give  but  crooked  meaning. 
I trust  no  man  will  ever  judge  me,  sire, 

By  th’  words  I speak  in  sleep. 

Ed.  What  said  he?  On, 

On;  thou  dost  know  my  temper.  What  said 
he? 

Osw.  Oh,  he  let  fall  some  broken  words.  In 
deed, 

Indeed,  your  Majesty,  urge  me  not  to’t. 

’Tis  an  ungracious  olhce  at  the  best, 

To  smirch  the  soul’s  gear  of  an  absent  man. 

Ed.  Nice  scruples  lately  learned,  good  Os- 
wald. Come, 

Give  me  these  rumors. 

Osw.  Rumors? 

Ed.  Ay,  ay,  ay — 

These  rumors — words — sleep  - tellings — I care 
not 

How  thou  baptizest  them.  The  words  — the 
words. 


Osw . 1 cannot  now  recall  them  but  in  frag- 
ments. 

Ed.  The  fragments  then— the  fragments. 

Osw.  Well,  for  one, 

He  said— 

Ed.  Go  on— go  on. 

Osw.  As  I recall  it, 

He  said  some  such  like  words  (I  pray  you 
grace 

If  I do  hesitate,  but  'tis  my  wish 
To  be  in  all  things  just).  The  words  were 
these : 

“ 8he  is  too  beautiful."  Yes,  that  was  it. 

Twice  o’er  he  said  it:  “She’s  too  beautiful." 

Ed.  What  she? 

Osw.  I know  not.  That  is  what  I’d  know. 

Eld.  God’s  eyes!  Is  this  thy  wondrous  tale? 

Dost  know 

This  hath  the  sister  look  to  impudence? 

Why,  out  of  question, ’twas  some  comely  wench 
The  boy  had  dreamed  of  kissing.  Look  you, 
priest, 

I’ve  ne’er  brooked  lightness;  shall  I brook  it 
now 

My  heart  is  heavy? 

Osw.  Sire,  this  was  not  all. 

Ed.  Not  all?  Goon. 

Osw.  He  next  did  cry  aloud. 

“This  fair  Elf reda— ” 

Ed.  Ha! 

Osw.  “ This  fair  Elf  reda 

Hath  mischief  in  her  eyes  !" — no— wait — 

Ed.  How  no? 

How  no?  Said  he  not  that?  Have  care — have 
care. 

Osw.  Not  that  precisely.  It  was  so  I think— 

“ This  fair  Elf  reda  hath — ” 

Ed.  Elf  reda? 

Osw.  “Hath 

A devil  in  her  eye.”  Yea,  that  was  it. 

Not  “ mischief  ’’ — “devil  " — ’twas  this  “devil," 
sire, 

Did  puzzle  me. 

Eld.  This  “ fair  Elf  reda"? 

Osw.  Ay, 

Fair  was  the  word. 

Ed.  Well,  well;  and  if  it  was, 

There  may  be  ten  Elfredas  known  to  him. 

Well? 

Osw.  Ay,  there  may. 

Eki  Was  this  all? 

Osw.  Good,  my  lord? 

Let  this  vext  matter  sleep. 

Ed.  Thou  know'st  me  not, 

Or  else  too  well  do  know  me,  when  thou  speak’st 
Of  pausing  here  to  let  the  scent  grow  cool. 

Come,  was  there  more? 

Osro.  Ay,  sire,  one  sentence. 

Eld.  ' Well,  sir? 

Osw.  He  saith,  “ Old  Olgar  favors  it." 

Ed.  “Old  Olgar”? 

Osw.  “ Else  might  I hope — ” 

Ed.  Olgar? 

Osio.  As  I do  live. 

Ed.  Thou  damned,  blue-jowled,  sleek,  crown- 
shaven  monk! 

Thou  hast,  invented  this!  Ay,  to  my  foot! 

What ! thou  will  come  and  tongue  my  best- 
loved friend, 

And  think  thy  throat  in  safety?  Know,  thou 
liar — 

Liar  and  coward— that  Lord  Athelwold 
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Is  set  as  high  above  thy  power  to  hurt  him 
As  God’s  throne  over  mine! 

Osw.  How,  sir — how,  sir — 

Wilt  murder  me  for  following  my  duty? 

Ed.  Duty?  It  is  the  most  ill  usM  word 
That  ever  lent  excuse  unto  a crime! 

Dutv?  Thy  duty?  Give  me  honest  sin, 

And  'twill  show  fair  beside  such  duty! 

Osw.  Sire — 

Ed.  Speak  not  to  me!  What!  thou  didst 
dare — O God ! 

Wilt  thou  endure  the  service  of  a hound 
That  I,  a mortal  king,  do  spit  upon? 

What!  this  of  Athel  wold?  Tome?  Tome? 
And  thou  still  there! 

Osw.  Sire,  there  is  more  than  this. 

Ed.  Name  but  his  name,  and  with  my  very 
hands 

I’ll  tear  thy  tongue  out.  Dog ! Begone ! begone ! 
Out  o’  my  sight!  [Exit  Oswald. 

Oh  shame,  that  1 have  listened 
Unto  such  treachery!  I have  been  trapped — 
Trapped  like  a fox,  and  with  a fox's  cunning. 
Ay,  ay,  thou  nimble- witted  liar  thou! 

Ay — for  thou  art  a liar — naught  else  were  pos- 
sible. 

Thou  shalt  hear  more  o*  this!  To  come  to  me, 
Thy  King,  with  this  the  scrapings  o’  the  dish 
Of  thy  fat  envy ; lies  so  like  to  truth 
That  one  less  sure  might  well  have  been  en- 
snared. 

And  yet,  though  I myself  am  most  assured, 

I owe  it  unto  him  to  prove  him  true. 

This  bag  o'  spleen,  this  Oswald,  this  cowled 
Satan, 

Shall  not  be  pleased  with  noting  my  displeasure. 
What,  ho,  there!  ho,  there!  ho,  there,  Oswald  1 
Osw.  Sire,  didst  thou  call? 

Ed.  Art  thou  a fool,  Sir  Priest, 

As  well  as  knave?  Stand  there — no  nearer — 
there! 

Thou  think'st  belike  that  thou  hast  proved  the 
falseness 

Of  my  Thane  Athel  wold? 

Osw.  Nay,  sire. 

Ed.  Thou  dost, 

Liar,  thou  dost.  Look  thou,  it  gives  me  joy 
To  think  how  thou  wilt  writhe  to  find  him  true. 
I'll  prove  his  truth  before  all  Angleland, 

And  then  I’ll  give  them  word  of  the  fair  part 
Thou  didst  unto  him.  [Laughs.]  Dost  thou 
hear,  Sir  Priest, 

I long  to  see  thee.  Thou  shalt  ride  thyself 
And  bid  him  hither.  Dost  thou  hear?  Away, 
And  bid  him  hither  o*  the  instant!  [Exit  Edgar. 
Osw.  (looking  mockingly  after  Edgar  as  he  goes 
out).  Sire, 

Thy  gentle  order  shall  be  straight  fulfilled. 
Most  noble  Edgar,  most  beloved  monarch, 

Most  gentle,  courteous,  kind,  and  just  of  kings, 
Such  pleasure  doth  it  give  me  to  obey 
Thy  sweet  commands  that  I’ll  not  even  tarry 
To  spur  me,  but  will  ride  cowlM  as  I am 
To  bid  him  to  thee  (laughing) — ay,  to  bid  him  to 
thee.  [Exit  Oswald. 

Scene  3. — Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Edgar,  followed  by  Elfleda. 

Ed.  'Twill  be  6omc  time  before  they  come. 
Sit— sit. 

A woman’s  foot-sound  is  a galling  thing 


When  all  thy  soul’s  awry.  Sit  down  and  sing; 
Thou’rt  ever  ready  with  thy  singing. 

Elfi.  Well, 

What  shall  I sing?  (Aside.)  It  works!  It  works! 

Brave  Oswald, 

Thou  shalt  a bishopric  for  this!  (Aloud.)  My 
liege, 

What  song  wilt  have? 

Ed.  Why,  any ; I care  not — 

I care  not.  Look  thou,  madam,  didst  thou  e’er 
Hold  speech  with  Frothi,  page  to  Athel  wold? 
Elfi.  Ay,  sire,  an  honest  boy.  He  was  well 
liked 

At  court,  though  I have  heard  the  scullions 
say 

He  was  a noisy  bedfellow.  What  song 
Didst  thou  name,  sire? 

Ed.  Noisv?  How,  noisy? 

Elfi.  m Noisy? 

There's  no  such  songl  know  of.  Oh,  I see! 
Thou’rt  still  on  the  Thane's  page.  Oh,  noisy, 
sir, 

Like  most  boys  in  their  sleep:  hard-breathing, 
restless, 

Given  to  mutterings — one  o’  your  sleep-talkers. 
Ed.  Sleep-talker?  Did  they  call  him  that? 
Sleep  talker? 

Elfi.  Ay,  'twas  the  word.  But  thou'st  not 
named  a song. 

Ed.  Oh,  any,  woman!  (Aside.)  Hum!  sleep- 
talker!— hum! 

This  looks  as  though  they  had  all  this  con- 
cocted 

Between  themselves.  Oh,  I will  be  suspicious 
Of  mine  own  lineage  and  legitimacy 
Ere  I misdoubt  his  littlest  action.  Yet, 

If  he  were  false,  'tis  in  my  soul  to  hate 
Unto  the  measure  that  I love!  False?  Pali! 

I shame  myself  to  even  so  much  as  name  it. 
Elfi.  Thou  dost  not  wish  a song,  then? 

Ed.  Ay,  a dozen, 

A dozen,  so  thou'lt  leave  me  to  my  thoughts. 
Choose  anything  and  sing  it.  Sing  — sing- 
eing. [Throics  himself  upon  a settle 

Elfi.  (sings): 

The  fen-crickets  chatter, 

The  marsh-owls  wlioo. 

Now  what  is  the  matter? 

Speak  one;  speak  two. 

“Oli,  the  elves  are  here, 

And  much  we  fear 
They  will  kill  our  bairnies 
For  lack  o’  cheer!” 

The  elves  are  nimble, 

The  elves  are  quick; 

The  fen-crickets  wimble, 

The  owls  wax  sick. 

Soft,  now ; give  ear: 

I much  do  fear 
They  killed  those  bairnies 
For  lack  o’  cheer! 

Ed.  As  damp  a song  as  e'er  I heard.  Me 
thinks 

One  might  catch  cold  by  listening  to  such 
sougs; 

The  very  marsh  air’s  in  it.  Dost  thou  know 
A healthy  song  with  more  o'  sunshine  in't? 
Hark,  there!  You,  madam — you.  Canst  not 
be  quiet? 

Oh,  howf  these  women’s  dresses  shriek  withal 
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When  thou  wouldst  most  he  still ! That  voice 
I heard — 

I could  have  sworn  twas  Athclwold's! 

Eiitt*'  AtIIKLWOLD  and  OSWALD. 

Why,  friend! 

God  save  thee!  There  is  magic  in  this  speed. 
How  got’st  thou  here  in  such  short  time;  my 
Thane? 

Ath.  Why.  Oswald,  sire,  did  meet  me  at  thy 
gates. 

Ed.  My  soldier!  Saints  ! but  1 am  glad  to 
grip  thee! 

Come,  both  thy  hands.  Sir  Monk,  remain. 
Look,  Brother, 

Thou’rt  come  at  a good  time  ’Twill  be  but  just 
That  l do  now  return  thy  visit.  Ay, 

Stare  not  upon  roe.  Thou  there,  sir,  go  not. 

I purpose,  Athehvold,  to  honor  thee 
By  visiting  thy  castle.  Ay,  to-night 
ill  sup  with  thee  and  with  thy  lady,  mau; 

This  very  night. 

Ath.  Sup  with  me? 

Vol.  LXXXIV.-^o  501  —4 1 


Ed.  (itnpatientfy).  Ay — ay — ay. 

You  started! 

Ath,  Tvvas  for  pleasure — twas  for  pleasure. 
EL  Pale  too? 

Ath.  No— am  1 pale? 

Ed  {npprehomvely).  Ay*— smooth  thy  brow. 

Put  oh  a bolder  air.  I'll  tell  thee  all. 

Shake  oil  that  look — that  look. 

Ath.  Thou'lt  sup  with  roe? — 

To-night? 

Ed.  (with  amazrmmt  and  a tort  of  shannd  sor- 
row). Ay— still  that  look. 

Ath.  It  is  an  honor 

Past  my  desiring. 

Ed.  Tush!  That  game  to  me? 

Go  tot  go  to’ 

Ath.  Sire,  if  thou  could st  but  tarry. 

But  give  me  lime  to  offer  thee  n welcome 
Worthy  thy  state  and  majesty. 

Ed.  ' What!  this 

From  Atlielwold  to  Edgar?  Majesty? 

State?  Thou  to  me — of  state  and  majesty? 
Ami  not  welcome? 
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Ath.  Welcome?  Oh,  indeed, 

To  th’  utmost.  But  my  wife!  It  doth  seem 
just 

That  she  be  warned,  so  that  she  may  prepare 
Such  welcome  as  her  woman’s  vanity 
Would  joy  to  offer. 

Ed.  Why,  I say,  have  done. 

I’ll  come  iu  such  old  trappings,  good  my 
Thane, 

As  will  put  ceremouy  out  of  place. 

Yet,  if  thou’dst  do’t,  ride  on.  and  I will  follow. 
Ath.  (g oiwj).  Then  I will  go  o’  th’  instant. 
Short  farewell. 

Ed.  Why,  rest  thee,  man.  What  is  thy 
haste?' 

Ath.  None — none— 

None,  o’  my  word. 

Ed.  ( watching  his  nervous  movements).  Why,  art 
thou  restless? 

Ath.  Who? 

I?  I’m  not  restless. 

Ed.  But  thine  eyes! 

Ath.  Look,  sire: 

Why  hast  thou  kept  the  priest? 

Ed.  Oh,  for  a whim. 

He  frets  thee?  Bid  him  hence. 

Ath.  (to  Oswald).  Away  with  thee! 

Osw.  Your  lordship’s  will  in  all. 

[Exit  Oswald. 

Ath.  (looking  after  him  and  speaking  between  his 
teeth).  Obsequious  hound! 

I see  thy  part  in  this. 

Edg.  What’s  that  thou  saidst? 

Speak  out. 

Ath.  Mere  habit;  I but  thought  aloud. 
Edgar,  why  wilt  thou  keep  this  fellow  near 
thee? 

El.  I keep  him  not.  A sly  knave. 

Ath.  A sly  devil. 

Ed.  I think  so. 

Ath.  And  I know  so.  Would  to  God 

I were  thyself  but  for  a heart  beat! 

Ed.  Why? 

Ath.  To  have  him  strangled.  But  if  thou 
dost  purpose 

To  sup  with  me  to-night — 

Ed.  I’m  set  on  it. 

Ath.  Then  pray  you  grant  that  I set  forth 
at  once. 

My  wife  will  blame  me — 

Ed.  What!  so  soon  submissive? 

Ath.  Ay,  ay. 

Ed.  A shrew,  then? 

Ath.  No — that  is — in  truth, 

A vixen. 

El.  My  poor  Athelwold!  cheer,  cheer. 

I have  most  dearly  sold  thee.  Well,  away, 
then. 

Ath.  I thank  thee.  [Exit. 

Ed.  If  he  hath  deceived  me — Ho! 

My  falcons!  there!  without  there!  If  in  truth 
He  hath  deceived  me — Nay,  I will  not  think  it. 
My  falcons ! [ Exit. 

Scene  4.— A Room  in  Athelwold’s  Castle. 
ELFREDA  playing  with  her  dog.  NURSE  spinning. 

Elf.  Now  sir,  up,  up;  sit  up,  I say;  sit  up; 
And  when  I call  the  name  of  Athelwold 
Give  tongue.  Now,  sir!  I’  faith,  sir,  dost  thou 
know 

That  he,  thy  lord  and  mine,  Thane  Athelwold, 
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(Speak,  sir!)  comes  home  to  night?  Well  done! 
well  done! 

Well  done!  Nurse,  mark  him  now.  Say  Athel- 
wold, 

And  see  how  loyally  he  greets  the  name. 

Xnr.  What!  Athelwold — plain  so.  Well,  I 
have  said  it. 

Elf.  Lord,  Lord,  nurse!  how  thou  dost  out- 
patience  me! 

IIow  shall  the  poor  beast  guess  thy  meaning, 
nurse. 

When  thou  dost  say’t  without  a spark  o’  mean- 
ing? 

There,  go,  sir!  — down!  He  answered  fast 
enough 

When  I spoke.  Look  you,  nurse.  Let’s  have 
a game 

O’  love-making.  Look;  thou  shalt  be  the  gal- 
lant, 

I’ll  be  thy  lady.  Oh,  so  much  I’m  won 
That  to  be  wooed  again  will  seem  most  sweet! 
Come,  nurse.  Now,  nurse — good  nurse.  Come 
on;  come,  nurse. 

Xnr.  La,  honey ! what  wilt  have  ? Me  be  a 
gallant? 

La,  in  my  kirtle! 

Elf.  Oh,  weil  feign  the  doublet. 

Now*,  nurse,  down  on  thy  knees! 

Xur.  Oh,  please  you.  lamb, 

I am  so  twinged  with  gout  that  e’en  to  God 
I ease  the  distance  with  a footstool. 

Elf.  Well, 

Here’s  one.  Now  kneel,  and  I will  flout  thee. 

Xur.  So — 

Ugh!  My  poor  limbs!  Ugh,  honey!  I do 
creak 

Like  some  old  gate. 

Elf.  Well,  never  mind  the  creaking. 

Woo!  Woo! 

Xur.  Oh  Lord,  this  is  a sorry  game! 

How  shall  I woo? 

Elf.  Why,  take  my  hand— dart  fire 

With  both  thine  eyes — or  one.  Oh,  as  you 
please. 

Say,  “ Fairest  lady,  I am  dying  for  thee!” 

Xur.  I am,  indeed. 

Ef.  What  ? 

Xur.  Dyiug  for  thee.  Oh ! 

Both  legs  are  fast  asleep. 

Elf.  Away  with  thee! 

Get  up.  I’ll  be  the  gallant,  and  woo  thee. 

Now  see  how’t  should  be  done.  44 Most  gra- 
cious lady, 

Upon  my  knees  I do  implore,  beseech, 

One  gracious  smile!  Oh!  oh!  I swoon,  I die 
Because  of  thy  rare  beauty.” 

Xnr.  ' La,  go  to! 

Elf.  “Thy  lovely  eyes,  thy  beauteous  nose, 
thy  lips 

So  like  to  cherries.” 

Xur.  Oh.  have  done,  thou  mis- 

chief ! 

Thou’dst  been  a jolly  jeck,  I’ll  warrant  thee! 

Let  me  unto  my  spinning. 

Elf.  Well,  go  on. 

Go  on.  I care  not  if  thou’rt  peevish.  Nurse, 
Where’s  my  lord’s  armor? 

Xur.  Safely  put  aside, 

As  he  did  bid  me. 

Elf  Sweetest  nurse,  I know 

Thou  lovest  me. 

Xur.  What  now? 
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Elf.  Only  his  helmet. 

I have  such  yearning  to  try  on  his  helmet. 

Do,  nurse!  Look,  I will  kiss  thee.  There! — and 
there ! 

Nur . Well,  well.  I verily  believe,  my  lamb, 
Thou’dst  coax  St.  Peter  to  give  up  the  keys 
That  thou  mightst  rummage  heaven. 

Elf.  And,  nurse — 

Nur.  Ay,  honey? 

Elf.  His  sword,  nurse.  Just  his  sword  and 
helmet,  nurse. 

Do  hurry,  nurse.  I’ll  see  thou  getst  no  blame. 
Nur.  Well,  well.  I’ll  humor  thee. 

[Exit. 

Elf.  How  long  she  tarries ! 

Re-enter  NURSE,  with  ATHELWOLD’s  helmet. 
Ah,  sweetest  nurse,  here  is  thy  kiss;  and  now 
Give  me  the  helmet.  Ah,  ’tis  heavy — 

Nur.  Ay, 

’Tis  heavy,  that  I’ll  vouch  for. 

Elf.  Look  you,  nurse, 

I must  his  shield  for  mirror. 

Nur . Oh,  go  to! 

Well,  then — thou  must,  then. 

[Exit,  and  returns  with  shield. 
Here! 

Elf.  Oh,  is’t  not  bright! 

Now,  nurse,  look  I not  like  a warrior? 

Enter  ATHELWOLD. 

Ath.  Ha,  my  Minerva!  Gods!  how  fair  thou 
art! 

Come,  kiss  me — kiss  me — kiss  me. 

Elf.  Madam  Nurse, 

Thou  canst  unto  thy  spinning  now. 

Nur.  (in  a hurt  voice).  Oh,  ay — 

Oh,  ay — I warrant  thee.  Now  he  is  come, 

Thy  old  nurse  is  as  nothing.  [Exit. 

Ath.  Look  you.  dear, 

Say  some  kind  word  to  her.  She’s  old,  and 
loves  thee 

Above  her  hope  of  heaven. 

Elf.  Not  I,  good  sooth! 

She  is  too  peevish,  and  expects  too  much. 

I care  not  to  bestow  where  gifts  are  looked  for. 
Fair  sir,  how  seem  I in  thy  helmet? 

Ath.  Why, 

A maiden  knight  in  verity.  Elfreda, 

Dost  love  me  less  or  more  than  yesterday? 

Elf.  More. 

Ath.  Art  thou  sure? 

Elf.  Sure?  Oh,  ay,  sure  enough. 

Show  me  to  swing  thy  sword — how  is  it? 

Ath.  Nay,  thou  dost  not  love  me  as  thou  didst! 
Elf.  Why,  yes, 

I do — I said  so.  Are  all  swords  so  long 
As  this  one?  Ugh ! ’tis  heavy. 

Ath.  Ay,  ’tis  heavy. 

Heart  of  me,  cease  from  play.  1 need  thee 
more 

To-day  than  I e’er  needed  thee. 

Elf.  What  for? 

Is’t  that  old  wound? 

Ath.  Ay,  that  old  wound,  my  wife. 

Look  thou,  come  sit  beside  me.  Thou  shalt 
listen 

Unto  a story  such  as  thou  dost  love, 

Of  strange  and  curious  happenings. 

Elf.  A love-story  ? 

Ath.  In  most  a hate-story;  but  cheer,  my 
heart. 

There’s  love  in  it — ay,  there  is  love  in  it. 


Elf.  Well,  tell  me. 

Ath.  Sit  where  I can  see  thy  face. 

There— that  is  well.  There  dwelt  in  Christen- 
dom— 

Elf.  Oh,  specify,  or  I care  not  to  hear  it. 

Name  town  and  country,  knights  and  masters 
all, 

Even  to  the  dragon — if  there  be  a dragon. 

Ath.  Well,  well,  love,  as  you  will.  There  was 
a knight 

Dwelt  in  the  town  of  London.  A stanch 
knight, 

Who  loved  his  king,  and  was  by  him  beloved. 

His  name  was — Osric,  and  he  loved  the  king. 

Elf.  And  the  king’s  name? 

Ath.  Geffry. 

Elf.  Methinks  the  knight 

Was  fairer  christened.  Canst  not  change  the 
names? 

Ath.  No,  no;  no  matter;  let  me  on.  The  king 
— Geffry— 

Elf.  Now,  why  not  call  him  Osric,  dear, 
An’t  pleases  me? 

Ath.  Oh,  Osric,  then,  the  king. 

Osric  the  king  did  one  day  seek  his  knight, 

Sir  Geffry,  and  did  tell  him  how  report 
Had  come  to  him  of  a most  beauteous  maiden, 
Who  dwelt  in  Warwickshire — a maid  so  fair 
All  Angleland  was  rich  in  rumors  of  her. 

Elf.  Why,  that’s  like  me. 

Ath.  Ay,  ’tis.  Geffry  the  king— 

Elf.  Osric,  my  love. 

Ath.  Osric,  I mean — did  urge 

That  Geffry  go  unto  the  maiden’s  home 
To  find  if  she  were  fair  as  men  did  say. 

For  if  she  were,  he,  Osric,  purposed 
To  wed  her,  and  to  make  her  lawful  queen 
Of  Angleland. 

Elf.  Oh  lucky  maid!  Her  name? 

Ath.  Edwitha.  Now,  although  in  truth  the 
knight 

Liked  not  the  office,  yet,  since  he  loved  his 
king, 

He  did  put  pride  away,  and  straight  set  forth 
For  Warwickshire.  There  being  arrived  and 
welcomed, 

He  found  the  maid  so  far  above  his  wildest, 

Most  wine-helped  dreams  of  beauty  that  from 
wondering 

He  stepped  to  loving  her. 

Elf.  To  loving  her? 

Ath.  To  loving  her,  until  there  seemed  no  part 
Of  mind,  soul,  body,  honor,  left  uneaten 
Of  this  most  ravenous  love.  He  worshipped  her. 

She  was  his  god,  his  heaven,  his  hope  of  heaven, 

His  king,  his  queen,  his  pride,  his  truth,  his  all. 

So  fused  in  this  tierce  tire  were  pride  and  faith 
That  to  divide  them,  make  them  twain  again, 
Were  unaccomplishable ! He  had  bought 
One  of  her  kisses  with  a life  of  shame; 

One  year  with  her  by  twenty  years  in  hell. 

There  wTas  no  limit  to  his  recklessness, 

No  bound  unto  the  blasphemy  and  woe 
He  would  have  dared  to  win  her. 

Elf.  And  the  maid  ? 

Atli.  He  thought  she  loved  him. 

Elf.  Well,  go  on,  go  on. 

Ath.  He  thought  she  loved  him.  Twenty 
thousand  times 

She  swore  she  loved  him.  Looks,  and  lips,  and 
voice. 

All  said  she  loved  him. 
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Elf  And  he?— he? 

Ath.  He  yielded 

To  this  most  perfectly  devised  temptation 
E’er  set  by  Baal  to  trap  a soul  to  ruin ! 

Elf.  Yielded? 

Ath.  Ay,  yielded.  Canst  thou  credit  it? 
Yielded.  Forswore  his  manhood,  honor,  king, 
All  that  makes  sleep  a friend  or  night  en- 
deared. 

Elf.  And  she  was  never  queen  ? 

Ath.  Never! 

Elf  Oh,  shame ! 

He  was  most  foul  of  heart ! 

Ath.  Foul  is  thy  heart 

To  say  his  heart  was  foul ! O woman,  woman, 
Wilt  thou  judge  man?  Will  ye,  whose  veins 
are  ice, 

Pronounce  upon  the  passions  of  the  men 
Who  melt  ye  but  can  never  kindle  ye? 

Away!  away!  thou  thing  of  snow.  The  fire 
Of  love  would  make  ye  but  a puddle  ! Oh, 
That  ye  should  dare  to  call  me  foul  of  heart. 
Whose  damning  hath  been  lawless  love  of  thee  I 
Out  on  ye,  lips ! Out  on  ye,  eyes,  hair,  hands, 
That  have  destroyed  me ! 

Elf.  Dost  thou  speak  to  me  ? 

What  have  I done  ? 

Ath.  What  hast  thou  done  ? O God, 

Did  Lucifer  perchance  so  question  thee 
Ere  he  was  cast  from  heaven?  What  done? — 
what  done  ? 

No,  no;  I am  not  yet  a beast  in  all. 

My  heart  hath  split  with  this. 

Elf.  Nay,  Athelwold, 

How  could  I know  thou  spokest  of  thyself? 
Ath.  Thou  shouldst  have  felt  it.  Oh,  hadst 
thou  e’er  loved  me, 

My  face  had  been  an  open  book  to  thee. 

Wl hat ! Thou  didst  think  it  all  mere  idle  talk! 
Elf  As  I do  live,  I thought  so. 

Ath.  Kneel  and  swear. 

Elf.  (kneeling).  By  all  in  heaven  I swear  it. 
Ath.  Wait!  I choke. 

Pray  thee,  undo  my  collar. 

Elf.  Athelwold ! 

Athelwold  ! Look  at  me.  Dost  thou  believe 
me? 

Ath.  Ay;  but  ’tis  too  much  joy.  Thy  leave 
awhile. 

Let  me  lean  so.  There,  do  not  touch  me.  Ah! 
That’s  better — that’s  better.  Do  not  touch  me — 
Not  yet. 

Elf.  How  couldst  thou  think  I meant  it? 
Oh, 

The  gentlest  men  are  cruel  when  they  love ! 
Ath.  Right  hadst  thou  to  repioach  me.  I’ll 
not  budge 

To  vindicate  mine  error.  Oh,  my  beauty. 

My  untamed  hawk,  my  fierce,  soft-footed  tigress, 
Come,  set  thy  talons  in  me!  Come,  despatch! 
Rend  me  in  pieces,  so  thou  dost  but  touch  me! 
Elf.  How  thou  dost  love  me ! 

Ath.  Ay;  and  even  thou — 

Thou  dost  not  know  to  what  extent.  Again! 
Tell  me  again  thou  didst  not  mean  it. 

Elf  Why, 

Thou  knowest  that  I did  not. 

Ath.  Well,  again — 

Again — again.  O lips,  I cry  ye  pardon! 

Sweet  hair,  sweet  eyes,  sweet  hands,  sweet 
throat — all,  all. 

I cry  ye  grace!  Nay,  stretch  not  in  mine  arms, 


Lest  I do  crush  thee  for  thy  very  sweetness! 

But,  heart,  to  reason.  Darling,  there’s  no  time 
To  lose  ’twixt  now  and  nighttide. 

Elf.  How  dost  mean? 

Ath.  Edgar  hath  been  informed.  That  knave, 
that  Oswald, 

Hath  told  him  all.  To-night  he  purposes 
To  sup  with  us. 

Elf.  To-night? 

Ath.  Ay,  this  same  night. 

Elf  What  must  I do? 

Ath.  I’ve  thought  upon  it,  heart. 

There  is  one  way,  one  only  way  to  save  us. 

Elf  And  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ath.  That  is  for  thee,  my  wife, 

By  some  disguise,  some  stain  on  thy  fair  skin, 
Some  awkward  combing  of  these  graceful 
tresses, 

To  mar  this  fatal  beauty  which  hath  ruined  me. 

Elf  Make  myself  ugly? 

Ath.  Ay,  as  ugly,  sweet, 

As  one  so  fair  can  look. 

Elf  And  let  the  King 

Think  that  I’m  hideous? 

Ath.  In  truth,  my  heart, 

The  more  he  thinks  thee  hideous,  the  better 
Thou’lt  find  some  way.  Come,  we  will  ask 
thy  nurse; 

She  will  assist  thee.  Swiftly,  swiftly. 

[Exeunt. 

A Glade  in  the  Forest. 

Enter  Edgar  and  Frothi. 

Ed.  Well,  boy,  how  lik’st  thou  to  be  mis- 
tressed? 

Fro.  Sire, 

Had  she  not  such  a beak,  I’d  love  her  well 
For  th’  gold  that  lines  her  nest. 

Ed.  Is  she  so  ugly? 

Fro.  Gods,  sire!  Thou  shouldst  but  see  her ! 
Thou  wilt  sup 
But  sparingly  to-night. 

Ed.  How,  boy? 

Fro.  * Why,  sire, 

She’d  take  away  the  appetite  o’  a vulture. 

But  there’s  my  master’s  horn.  Thy  pardon,  sire. 

I run  to  help  thy  welcome.  [Exit. 

Ed.  He’s  not  false. 

No,  he  hath  not  deceived  me.  This  young  lad 
Wears  the  smooth,  easy  front  of  honesty. 

Would  now  that  I had  lugged  the  priest  along 
To  grieve  at  my  rejoicing! 

A Room  in  Athelwold’s  Castle. 

Enter  ATHELWOLD. 

Ath . It  can  be  done.  It  can  be  done.  That’s 
certain. 

Would  that  her  beauty  were  less  palpable, 

Less  self-assertive!  Nay — it  cau  be  done. 

That  faded  gown,  ill  sliapen;  then  her  lmir 
Brought  low  and  covered  by  a dingy  wimple; 

No  gems.  Her  eyebrows  dusted  o’er  with  tlour. 
Some  dark  stain  on  her  pretty  teeth.  Yes,  yes — 
The  nurse  is  faithful.  Oh,  tis  certain — ay, 

’Tis  a sure  thing.  Would  I had  time  myself 
To  look  upon  her  ere  she  comes!  But  then 
She  hath  her  womancraft  for  handmaiden, 

And  knowledge  of  her  possible  fate  withal 
To  egg  her  to  it.  Would  it  were  to-morrow! 

Or  Edgar  come  and  gone!  To  know  thyself 
That  thou  art  lying  is  sufficient  torture; 
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But  when  ’tis  known  to  wife  and  servant,  oh, 
Tis  insupportable.  I fear  myself — 

I fear  myself  in  this.  Yet  she  doth  love  me — 
All  else  is  nothing  while  that  she  doth  love  me. 
Wilful,  but  dear  in  all,  in  all  enchanting. 
Would  God  ’twere  over!  Would  to  God  ’twere 
over! 

0 heart,  thou  hang  st  too  heavy.  Cheerly,  heart ; 

1 have  sore  need  of  thee.  Be  stanch,  good 

heart. 

And  break  not  with  this  monstrous  weight. 
Enter  Edgar. 

Your  .Majesty — 

El.  I tell  thee  I’ve  no  majesty,  my  Thane, 
When  thou  dost  tax  me  with  it'  and  in  truth 
Am  urged  to  prove  its  lack  by  cuffing  thee! 
Out,  sir!  to  thus  besire  and  bemajesty 
A king  made  sick  with  too  much  deference! 
Ath.  Wilt  seat  thee,  Edgar?  Supper  will  be 
served 

When  my  wife  enters. 

Ed.  Ay,  this  wife  o’  thine. 

Thou  didst  deserve  a fairer  fate,  my  Thane. 
Look  thou — they  say  she  hath  a nose  withal 
To  make  a pelican  top-heavy. 

Ath.  Nay, 

Her  nose  is  well  enough.  ’Tis  that  she’s  sallow 
And  scorched  by  many  summers.  Then,  alack! 
She  hath  black  teeth,  which  were  a flaw  had 
marred 

The  Virgin  Mary.  Then,  she’s  squarely  shaped. 
Well,  well— but  she  hath  gold. 

Ed.  Ay,  gold.  But,  ’faith, 

Thou  shouldst  be  better  spoused.  I fear  thy 
children 

May  not  translate  thee  justly. 

Ath.  (bitterly).  Trust  me,  Edgar, 

If  e’er  I have  a child  ’twill  be  no  great 
And  bulky  matter  for’t  to  do  me  justice. 

Ed.  Well,  w ell,  Sir  Modesty.  She  tarries,  sir, 
Takes  her  own  time,  and,  not  content  with  that, 
Filches  her  King’s.  Ha!  ha! — I’ll  wager,  man, 
She  stirs  thee  soundly. 

Ath.  Ay,  sir. 

Ed.  Well,  my  ride 

Hath  set  a keen  edge  to  my  appetite; 

I’ll  do  thy  viands  justice — doubt  me  not. 

How  keepest  Patience  still  a guest,  my  Thane, 
In  this  old  castle?  Hast  thou  hawks?  Look 
thou — 

I’ll  send  thee  such  a couple  o’  jashawks,  man, 
Would  bring  thee  down  an  eagle. 

Ath.  No — no  gifts, 

For  God’s  sake.  That  is,  couldst  thou  know 
but  once 

How  she  will  rail  at  such  diversion — 

Ed.  Well, 

So  be  it.  Seat  thee,  man.  It  seems  to  me 
This  trick  o’  walkiug  rooms  hath  grown  on  thee. 
Ath.  Most  like — most  like.  (Aside.)  Saints! 

What  doth  keep  her? 

Ed.  So? 

Ha ! ha : tmay  serve  thee  in  good  stead,  Sir 
Knave, 

If  the  young  Thane  should  be  a burner  o’  al- 
nights. 

Ath.'  Sir,  shall  we  drink?  Ho,  there!  some 
wine! 

Ed.  Oh,  ay. 

I’ll  no  more  turn  from  wine  than  babes  from 
milk. 


Look  thou — I’m  sorry  thou’lt  not  take  the  jas- 
hawks; 

But  I’ve  a barb.  Doth  your  wife  ride? 

Ath.  No,  no. 

Ed.  Ha!  ha!  Horses  do  shy  at  her,  mayhap? 
Ath.  Oh,  ay. 

I know  not.  Haply  here’s  the  wine.  Kneel, 
hoy, 

To  serve  a king.  (Aside.)  Gods!  will  she  never 
come? 

Ed.  Here’s  to  thy  truth. 

Ath . " And  thine. 

El.  Zounds!  ’tis  good  wine. 

Excellent  well,  i’  faith. 

Ath.  The  butt  is  thine. 

Ed.  Why,  I’ll  not  squiny  at  it.  Look  thou, 
man — 

Thou’lt  take  the  barb  now? 

Ath.  No,  no;  nothing — nothing! 

El.  I see  tkou’rt  moved  by  something,  Athel- 
wold. 

If  ’tis  thy  wife’s  long  tarrying  that  frets  thee, 

I know  these  women. 

Ath.  Yet,  sir,  she  was  robed 

When  I came  forth  to  meet  thee. 

Ed.  Oh,  well,  patience. 

I know  ’em,  how  they’ll  change  and  change  their 
fallals, 

Then  back  again,  then  as  they  were  at  first. 
Then  back  again.  But  wilt  thou  drink? 

Ath.  No  more. 

Ed.  One  horn — but  one.  Come,  quaff ! 

Ath.  Well,  then,  one  only. 

Ah ! ’tis  her  foot ! 

Ed.  Thy  lady’s? 

Ath . Ay.  There — there — 

There  is  the  door  she’ll  enter  by. 

Ed.  Thou’rt  pale. 

Thy  hand  shakes.  Lean  on  me.  W’hy  art  thou 
troubled  ? 

That  door  to  th*  middle  there  ? 

Ath.  Ay — that  one — that  one. 

Now — 

Enter  Elfreda  slowly , blazing  with  jewels,  and  with 
her  wimple  thrown  back. 

God  in  heaven ! 

Ed.  What  is  this— some  trick  ? 

Speak,  madam.  You,  sir,  speak.  God’s  eyes, 
sir ! Speak, 

Wrlien  I command  thee.  Is  that  woman  there — 
I choke!  I choke!— thy  wife — Elfreda? 

Ath.  Av. 

Elfreda,  and  my  wife. 

Ed.  What ! thou  dost  say  it  ? 

Thou,  madam — dost  thou  say  so?  Where’s  thy 
tongue? 

I will  be  answered.  Know’st  thou  I’m  the 
King, 

Edgar  of  Angleland,  who  doth  question  thee? 
Art  thou  Elfreda,  sometime  child  of  Olgar, 

The  Earl  of  Devonshire? 

Elf.  I am  that  Elfreda. 

Ed.  Oh  God ! My  brain’s  on  fire.  Thou,  Ath- 
clwold. 

Thou— thou — Come— lie  again— tell  me  this 
woman’s 

Thy  wanton,  not  thy  wife. 

Ath.  Nay;  she  is  both 

My  wife  and  wanton. 

'E(f.  Athelwold! — my  lord — 

Ath . Silence ! Nor  ever  speak  to  me’ again. 
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fou  o?W 


DEATH  OF  ATHELWOLD 


Thus  do  I rid  mr*  of  my  queenhood.  Unis 
Return  to  thee.  Look,  I am  stript.  of  all 
That  wrought  thv  anger ! Look,  I'll  tear  my 
face 

With  these  my  very  nails  until  I seem 
More  vile  than  visible  sin! 

What’  uot  a motion? 

Boy,  chafe  his  hands.  Oh,  I will  follow  thee. 

[$W*WW. 

Fro.  O fair  and  false'  O master!  master? 
master'! 

Enter  Oswald. 

Qrw.  Tour  Majesty,  how  goes  the  festival? 
What!;  nothing  touched  upon  the  table?  Ah! 
Who  is  the  lady  ? 

Fr<>  (sttMimr  him).  Go  and  ask  mv  master! 

O filthy  priest,  this  was  thy  handiwork 
From  first  to  last. 

0*n\  My  liege.  Fra  hurt  to  death. 

See  that  yon  humpbacked  pack  o'  villany 
Doth  suffer  for  this  deed.  Promise! 

Ed,  Not  I 

He  shall  in  naught  lie  punished.  As  for  tliee, 
Thy  punishment,  false  priest,  is  in  the  hands 
Of  that  High  King  whom  thou  hast  always 
served 

With  more  of  treachery  cv’n  than  tliou'st  served 


E{f.  Nay, 

Gentlemen!  gentlemen!  My  lord!  God's  love! 
Will  you  be  reasonable?  Oh,  help?  help! 

Hein,  there’  Without  there!  Froth! ! Frothi! 


IIo.  there’  [AW***  out. 

Ed,  Thou’r!  wounded. 

Ath.  There  is  one  for  thee. 

Ed,  Bloodthirsty  as  n wolf.  Again ! Be 
warned ! 

Ath.  Have  at  thee!  Wilt  thou  falter? 

[ ThfV  Jujkt. 

Ed,  Be  thy  blood 

Go  thine  owfn  head’ 

Ath.  Amen, 

lit-entcr  ElFKKDA  with  FUOTHI.  A THE LW OLD 
Jolh  UK  they  inter 

All's  done,  Farewell,  hoy. 
Thou  wert  true.  [/A>*. 

Elf.  (struggling  irith  Edo  A ft,  irfux  truH  to  hold  her). 
Unloose  me’  Nay,  I will  go  to  him’  I say  1 
will!  yjtn*h(*  to  hEn. 

Athel  wold ! A I he!  wold ! My  love ! my  lord ! 
My  husband!  Look,  Pm  here — I'm  here!  Thy 
wife! 

Elfreda!  Oh,  I meant  it  not!  Look  up! 

Boy.  he's  not  dead.  Thou’rl  keeping  back  the 
* air 

By  hanging  over  him.  Away!  My  lord’ 
Athel  wold ! What  ? These  stains  upon  my 
hands! 

Jewels.  1 hate  thee!  Off.  ye  traitors’  Thus— 


Thy  mortal  monarch. 

( To  FnoTiii.)  Call  thy  lady’s  women 
She  hath  but  swooned,  l think.  OAtbelwold 
Would  God  that  1 lay  there  instead  of  thee! 
THE  EM*. 


CHICAGO— THE  MAIN  EXHIBIT. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


CHICAGO  will  be  the  main  exhibit  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 
No  matter  what  the  aggregation  of  won- 
ders there,  no  matter  what  the  Eiffel- 
Tower-like  chief  exhibit  may  be,  the  city 
itself  will  make  the  most  surprising  pre- 
sentation. Those  who  go  to  study  the 
world’s  progress  will  find  no  other  result 
of  human  force  so  wonderful,  extrava- 
gant, or  peculiar.  Those  who  carry  with 
them  the  prejudices  begotten  out  of  polit- 
ical rivalry  or  commercial  envy  will  dis- 
cover that,  however  well  founded  some 
of  the  criticism  has  been— especially  as  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Chicagoans — the  devel- 
opment of  the  place  has  not  followed  the 
logical  deductions.  Those  who  go  clear- 
minded,  expecting  to  see  a great  city, will 
find  one  different  from  that  which  any 
precedent  has  led  them  to  look  for. 

While  investigating  the  management 
and  prospects  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, I was  a resident  of  Chicago  for  more 
than  a fortnight.  A born  New-Yorker, 
the  energy,  roar,  and  bustle  of  the  place 
were  yet  sufficient  to  first  astonish  and 
then  to  fatigue  me.  I was  led  to  exam- 
ine the  city,  and  to  cross-examine  some 
of  its  leading  men.  I came  away  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  its  possession  of 
certain  forceful  qualities  which  I never 
saw  exhibited  in  the  same  degree  any- 
where else.  I got  a satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  its  growth  and  achievements,  as 
well  as  proof  that  it  must  continue  to 
expand  in  population  and  commercial 
influence.  Moreover,  without  losing  a 
particle  of  pride  or  faith  in  New  York — 
without  perceiving  that  New  York  was 
affected  by  the  consideration — I acquired 
a respect  for  Chicago  such  as  it  is  most 
likely  that  any  American  who  makes  a 
similar  investigation  must  share  with  me. 

The  city  has  been  thought  intolerant 
of  criticism.  The  amount  of  truth  there 
is  in  this  is  found  in  its  supervoluminous 
civicism.  The  bravado  and  bunkum  of 
the  Chicago  newspapers  reflect  this  qual- 
ity, but  do  it  clumsily,  because  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a sense  of  business  policy 
with  the  editors,  who  laugh  at  it  them- 
selves. But  underlying  the  behavior 
of  the  most  able  and  enterprising  men 
in  the  city  is  this  motto,  which  they 
constantly  quoted  to  me,  all  using  the 
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same  words,  “We  are  for  Chicago  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.”  To  define  that 
sentence  is,  in  a great  measure,  to  ac- 
count for  Chicago.  It  explains  the  pos- 
session of  a million  inhabitants  by  a city 
that  practically  dates  its  beginning  after 
the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Its  adoption 
by  half  a million  men  as  their  watch- 
word means  the  forcing  of  trade  and 
manufactures  and  wealth ; the  getting  of 
the  World’s  Fair,  if  you  please.  In  order 
to  comprehend  Chicago,  it  is  best  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  motto  of  its  citizens. 

I have  spoken  of  the  roar  and  bustle 
and  energy  of  Chicago.  This  is  most  no- 
ticeable in  the  business  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  greater  number  of  the  men  are 
crowded  together.  It  seems  there  as  if 
the  men  would  run  over  the  horses  if  the 
drivers  were  not  careful.  Everybody  is 
in  such  a hurry  and  going  at  such  a pace 
that  if  a stranger  asks  his  way,  he  is  apt 
to  have  to  trot  along  with  his  neighbor 
to  gain  the  information,  for  the  average 
Chicagoan  cannot  stop  to  talk.  The  whole 
business  of  life  is  carried  on  at  high 
pressure,  and  the  pithy  part  of  Chicago  is 
like  three  hundred  acres  of  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  when  trading  is  active. 
European  visitors  have  written  that  there 
are  no  such  crowds  anywhere  as  gather 
on  Broadway,  and  this  is  true  most  of  the 
time;  but  there  is  one  hour  on  every 
week-day  when  certain  streets  in  Chicago 
are  so  packed  with  people  as  to  make 
Broadway  look  desolate  and  solitudinous 
by  comparison.  That  is  the  hour  be- 
tween half  past  five  and  half  past  six 
o’clock,  when  the  famous  tall  buildings 
of  the  city  vomit  their  inhabitants  upon 
the  pavements.  Photographs  of  the  prin- 
cipal corners  and  crossings,  taken  at  the 
height  of  the  human  torrent,  suggest  the 
thought  that  the  camera  must  have  been 
tunned  on  some  little-known  painting  by 
Dore.  Nobody  but  Dore  ever  conceived 
such  pictures.  To  those  who  are  in  the 
crowds,  even  Chicago  seems  small  and 
cramped;  even  her  street  cars,  running 
in  breakneck  trains,  prove  far  too  few; 
even  her  streets  that  connect  horizon 
with  horizon  seem  each  night  to  roar  at 
the  city  officials  for  further  annexation 
in  the  morning. 

We  shall  see  these  crowds  simply  and 
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satisfactorily  accounted  for  presently ; but 
they  exhibit  only  one  phase  of  the  high- 
pressure  existence;  they  form  only  one 
feature  among  the  many  that  distinguish 
the  town.  In  the  tall  buildings  are  the 
most  modern  and  rapid  elevators,  ma- 
chines that  fly  up  through  the  towers 
like  glass  balls  from  a trap  at  a shooting 
contest.  The  slow-going  stranger,  who 
is  conscious  of  having  been  “kneaded” 
along  the  streets,  like  a lump  of  dough 
among  a million  bakers,  feels  himself 
loaded  into  one  of  those  frail-looking 
baskets  of  steel  netting,  and  the  next  in- 
stant the  elevator-boy  touches  the  trigger, 
and  up  goes  the  whole  load  as  a feather 
is  caught  up  by  a gale.  The  descent  is 
more  simple.  Something  lets  go,  and 
you  fall  from  ten  to  twenty  stories  as 
it  happens.  There  is  sometimes  a jolt, 
which  makes  the  passenger  seem  to  feel 
his  stomach  pass  into  his  shoes,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  mechanism  and  management 
both  work  marvellously  toward  ease  and 
gentleness.  These  elevators  are  too  slow 
for  Chicago,  and  the  managers  of  certain 
tall  buildings  now  arrange  them  so  that 
some  run  “express”  to  the  seventh  story 
without  stopping,  while  what  may  be 
called  accommodation  cars  halt  at  the  low- 
er floors,  pursuing  a course  that  may  be 
likened  to  the  emptying  of  the  chambers 
of  a revolver  in  the  hands  of  a person 
who  is  “ quick  on  the  trigger.”  It  is  the 
same  everywhere  in  the  business  district. 
Along  Clark  Street  are  some  gorgeous 
underground  restaurants,  all  marble  and 
plated  metal.  Whoever  is  eating  at  one 
of  the  tables  in  them  will  see  the  ushers 
standing  about  like  statues  until  a cus- 
tomer enters  the  door,  when  they  dart 
forward  as  if  the  building  were  falling. 
It  is  only  done  in  order  to  seat  the  visitor 
promptly.  Being  of  a sympathetic  and 
impressionable  nature,  I bolted  along  the 
streets  all  the  time  I was  there  as  if  some 
one  on  the  next  block  had  picked  my 
pocket. 

In  the  Auditorium  Hotel  the  guests 
communicate  with  the  clerk  by  electrici- 
ty, and  may  flash  word  of  their  thirst  to 
the  bar-tender  as  lightning  dances  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a steeple.  A 
sort  of  annunciator  is  used,  and  by  turn- 
ing an  arrow  and  pressing  a button, 
a man  may  in  half  a minute  order  a 
cocktail,  towels,  ice-water,  stationery,  din- 
ner, a bootblack,  and  the  evening  news- 
papers. Our  horse-cars  in  New  York 


move  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an 
hour.  The  cable-cars  of  Chicago  make 
more  than  nine  miles  an  hour  in  town, 
and  more  than  thirteen  miles  an  hour 
where  the  population  is  less  dense.  They 
go  in  trains  of  two  cars  each,  and  with 
such  a racket  of  gong-ringing  and  such 
a grinding  and  whir  of  grip- wheels  as  to 
make  a modern  vestibuled  train  seem  a 
waste  of  the  opportunities  for  noise.  But 
these  street  cars  distribute  the  people 
grandly,  and  while  they  occasionally 
run  over  a stray  citizen,  they  far  more 
frequently  clear  their  way  by  lifting 
wagons  and  trucks  bodily  to  one  side  as 
they  whirl  along.  It  is  a rapid  and  a 
business-like  city.  The  speed  with  which 
cattle  are  killed  and  pigs  are  turned  into 
slabs  of  salt  pork  has  amazed  the  world, 
but  it  is  only  the  ignorant  portion  thereof 
that  does  not  know  that  the  celerity  at 
the  stock-yards  is  merely  an  effort  of  the 
butchers  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
town.  The  only  slow  things  in  Chicago 
are  the  steam  railway  trains.  Farther  on 
we  will  discover  why  they  are  so. 

I do  not  know  how  many  very  tall  build- 
ings Chicago  contains,  but  they  must  num- 
ber nearly  two  dozen.  Some  of  them  are 
artistically  designed,  and  hide  their  height 
in  well-balanced  proportions.  A few  are 
mere  boxes  punctured  with  window-holes, 
and  stand  above  their  neighbors  like  great 
hitching-posts.  The  best  of  them  are  very 
elegantly  and  completely  appointed,  and 
the  communities  of  men  inside  them 
might  almost  live  their  lives  within  their 
walls,  so  multifarious  are  the  occupations 
and  services  of  the  tenants.  The  best 
New  York  olfice  buildings  are  not  injured 
by  comparison  with  these  towering  struc- 
tures, except  that  they  are  not  so  tall  as 
the  Chicago  buildings,  but  there  is  not  in 
New  York  any  office  structure  that  can 
be  compared  with  Chicago’s  so-called 
Chamber  of  Commerce  office  building,  so 
far  as  are  concerned  the  advantages  of 
light  and  air  and  openness  and  roomi- 
ness which  its  tenants  enjoy.  In  these 
respects  there  is  only  one  liner  building 
in  America,  and  that  is  in  Minneapolis. 
It  is  a great  mistake  to  think  that  we  in 
New  York  possess  all  the  elegant,  rich, 
and  ornamental  outgrowths  of  taste,  or 
that  we  know  better  than  the  West  what 
are  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  the  age. 
With  their  floors  of  deftly  laid  mosaic- 
work,  their  walls  of  marble  and  onyx, 
their  balustrades  of  copper  worked  into 
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arabesquerie,  their  artistic  lanterns,  ele- 
gant electric  fixtures,  their  costly  and 
luxurious  public  rooms,  these  Chicago 
office  buildings  force  an  exclamation  of 
praise,  however  unwillingly  it  comes. 

They  have  adopted  what  they  call  “ the 
Chicago  method”  in  putting  up  these 
steepling  hives.  This  plan  is  to  construct 
the  actual  edifice  of  steel  framework,  to 
which  are  added  thin  outer  walls  of  brick 
or  stone  masonry,  and  the  necessary  par- 
titions of  fire-brick,  and  plaster  laid  on 
iron  lathing.  The  buildings  are  there- 
fore like  enclosed  bird-cages,  and  it  is 
said  that,  like  bird-cages,  they  cannot 
shake  or  tumble  down.  The  exterior 
walls  are  mere  envelopes.  They  are  so 
treated  that  the  buildings  look  like  heaps 
of  masonry,  but  that  is  homage  paid  to 
custom  more  than  it  is  a material  element 
of  strength.  These  walls  are  to  a build- 
ing what  an  envelope  is  to  a letter,  or  a 
postage-stamp  is  to  that  part  of  an  envel- 
ope which  it  covers.  The  Chicago  method 
is  expeditious,  economical,  and  in  many 
ways  advantageous.  The  manner  in 
which  the  great  weight  of  houses  so  tall 
as  to  include  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
four  stories  is  distributed  upon  the  ground 
beneath  them  is  ingenious.  Wherever 
one  of  the  principal  upright  pillars  is  to 
be  set  up,  the  builders  lay  a pad  of  steel 
and  cement  of  such  extent  that  the  pads 
for  all  the  pillars  cover  all  the  site.  These 
pads  are  slightly  pyramidal  in  shape,  and 
are  made  by  laying  alternate  courses  of 
steel  beams  crosswise,  one  upon  another. 
Each  pair  of  courses  of  steel  is  filled  in 
and  solidified  with  cement,  and  then  the 
next  two  courses  are  added  and  similarly 
treated.  At  last  each  pad  is  eighteen 
inches  thick,  and  perhaps  eighteen  feet 
square;  but  the  size  is  governed  by  the 
desire  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the 
building  at  about  the  average  of  a ton  to 
the  square  foot. 

This  peculiar  process  is  necessitated  by 
the  character  of  the  land  underneath  Chi- 
cago. Speaking  widely,  the  rule  is  to  find 
from  seven  to  fourteen  feet  of  sand  super- 
imposed upon  a layer  of  clay  between  ten 
and  forty  feet  in  depth.  It  has  not  paid 
to  puncture  this  clay  with  piling.  The 
piles  sink  into  a soft  and  yielding  sub- 
stance, and  the  clay  is  not  tenacious 
enough  to  hold  them.  Thus  the  Chicago 
Post-office  was  built,  and  it  not  only  set- 
tles continuously,  but  it  settles  unevenly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  famous  Rookery 


Building,  set  up  on  these  steel  and  cement 
pads,  did  not  sink  quite  an  inch,  though 
the  architect’s  calculation  was  that,  by 
squeezing  the  water  out  of  the  clay  under- 
neath, it  would  settle  seven  inches.  Very 
queer  and  differing  results  have  follow- 
ed the  construction  of  Chicago’s  biggest 
buildings,  and  without  going  too  deep 
into  details,  it  has  been  noticed  that  while 
some  have  pulled  neighboring  houses 
down  a few  inches,  others  have  lifted 
adjoining  houses,  and  still  others  have 
raised  buildings  that  were  at  a distance 
from  themselves.  The  bed  of  clay  un- 
derneath Chicago  acts  when  under  press- 
ure like  a pan  of  dough,  or  like  a blanket 
tautened  at  the  edges  and  held  clear  of 
underneath  support.  Chicago’s  great  of- 
fice buildings  have  basements,  but  no  cel- 
lars. 

I have  referred  to  the  number  of  these 
stupendous  structures.  Let  it  be  known 
next  that  they  are  all  in  a very  small 
district,  that  narrow  area  which  composes 
Chicago’s  office  region,  which  lies  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  all  the  principal  rail- 
road districts,  and  at  the  edges  of  which 
one-twenty-fifth  of  all  the  railroad  mile- 
age of  the  world  is  said  to  terminate, 
though  the  district  is  but  little  more  than 
half  a mile  square  or  300  acres  in  extent. 
One  of  these  buildings— and  not  the  largest 
— has  a population  of  4000  persons.  It 
was  visited  and  its  elevators  were  used 
on  three  days,  when  a count  was  kept, 
by  19,000, 18,000,  and  20,000  persons.  Last 
October  there  were  7000  offices  in  the  tall 
buildings  of  Chicago,  and  7000  more  were 
under  way  in  buildings  then  undergoing 
construction.  The  reader  now  under- 
stands why  in  the  heart  of  Chicago  every 
work-day  evening  the  crowds  convey  the 
idea  that  our  Broadway  is  a deserted  thor- 
oughfare as  compared  with,  say,  the  cor- 
ner of  Clark  and  Jackson  streets. 

These  tall  buildings  are  mainly  built  on 
land  obtained  on  99  year  leasehold.  Long 
leases  rather  than  outright  purchases  of 
land  have  long*been  a favorite  prelimi- 
nary to  building  in  Chicago,  where,  for 
one  thing,  the  men  who  owned  the  land 
have  not  been  those  with  the  money  for 
building.  Where  very  great  and  costly 
buildings  are  concerned,  the  long  leases 
often  go  to  corporations  or  syndicates, 
who  put  up  the  houses.  It  seems  to  many 
strangers  who  visit  Chicago  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  prophesy  a speedy  end  to  the 
feverish  impulse  to  swell  the  number  of 
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these  giant  piles,  either  through  legis- 
lative ordinance  or  by  the  fever  running 
its  course.  Many  prophesy  that  it  must 
soon  end.  This  idea  is  bred  of  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  tall  build- 
ings darken  the  streets,  and  transform  the 
lower  stories  of  opposite  houses  into  so 
many  cellars  or  damp  and  dark  base- 
ments. In  the  next  place,  the  great 
number  of  tall  and  splendid  office  houses 
is  depreciating  the  value  of  the  humbler 
property  in  their  neighborhoods.  Four- 
story  and  five-story  houses  that  once  were 
attractive  are  no  longer  so,  because  their 
owners  cannot  afford  the  conveniences 
which  distinguish  the  greater  edifices, 
wherein  light  and  heat  are  often  provided 
free,  fire-proof  safes  are  at  the  service  of 
every  tenant,  janitors  officer  a host  of  ser- 
vants, and  there  are  barber  shops,  restau- 
rants, cigar  and  news  stands,  elevators, 
and  a half  - dozen  other  conveniences 
not  found  in  smaller  houses.  It  would 
seem,  also,  that  since  not  all  the  people  of 
Chicago  spend  their  time  in  offices,  there 
must  soon  come  an  end  of  the  demand 
for  these  chambers.  So  it  seems,  but  not 
to  a thoroughbred  Chicagoan.  One  of 
the  foremost  business  men  in  the  city  as- 
serts that  he  can  perceive  no  reason  why 
the  entire  business  heart  of  the  town — 
that  square  half-mile  of  which  I have 
spoken — should  not  soon  be  all  builded 
up  of  cloud-capped  towel’s.  There  will 
be  a need  for  them,  he  says,  and  the  mon- 
ey to  defray  the  cost  of  them  will  accom- 
pany the  demand.  The  only  trouble  he 
foresees  will  be  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  what  to  do  with  the  people  who 
will  then  crowd  the  streets  as  never  streets 
were  clogged  before. 

This  prophecy  relates  to  a little  block 
in  the  city,  but  the  city  itself  contains 
18l£  square  miles.  It  has  been  said  of 
the  many  annexations  by  which  her  pre- 
sent size  was  attained  that  Chicago  reach- 
ed out  and  took  to  herself  farms,  prairie 
land,  and  villages,  and  that  of  such  ma- 
terial the  great  city  now  in  part  consists. 
This  is  true.  In  suburban  trips,  such  as 
those  I took  to  Fort  Sheridan  and  Fern- 
wood,  for  instance,  I passed  great  cabbage 
farms,  groves,  houseless  but  plotted  tracts, 
and  long  reaches  of  the  former  prairie. 
Even  yet  Hyde  Park  is  a separated  settle- 
ment, and  a dozen  or  more  villages  stand 
out  as  distinctly  by  themselves  as  ever 
they  did.  If  it  were  true,  as  her  rivals 
insist,  that  Chicago  added  all  this  tract 


merely  to  get  a high  rank  in  the  census 
reports  of  population,  the  folly  of  the  ac- 
tion would  be  either  ludicrous  or  pitiful, 
according  to  the  stand-point  from  which 
it  was  viewed.  But  the  true  reason  for 
her  enormous  extension  of  municipal 
jurisdiction  is  quite  as  peculiar.  The  en- 
largement was  urged  and  accomplished 
in  order  to  anticipate  the  growth  and 
needs  of  the  city.  It  was  a consequence 
of  extraordinary  foresight,  which  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  a uniform  system 
of  boulevards,  parks,  drainage,  and  water 
provision  when  the  city  should  reach  lim- 
its that  it  was  even  then  seen  must  soon 
bound  a compact  aggregation  of  stores, 
offices,  factories,  and  dwellings.  To  us 
of  the  East  this  is  surprising.  It  might 
seem  incredible  were  there  not  many  oth- 
er evidences  of  the  same  spirit  and  saga- 
city not  only  in  Chicago,  but  in  the  oth- 
er cities  of  the  West,  especially  of  the 
Northwest.  What  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
and  Duluth  are  doing  toward  a future 
park  system  reveals  the  same  enterprise 
and  habit  of  looking  far  ahead.  And 
Chicago,  in  her  park  system,  makes  evi- 
dent her  intentions.  In  all  these  cities 
and  in  a hundred  ways  the  observant 
traveller  notes  the  same  forehandeduess, 
and  prepares  himself  to  understand  the 
temper  in  which  the  greatest  of  the  West- 
ern capitals  leaned  forth  and  absorbed 
the  prairie.  Chicago  expects  to  become 
the  largest  city  in  America — a city  which, 
in  fifty  years,  shall  be  larger  than  the 
consolidated  cities  that  may  form  New 
York  at  that  time. 

Now  on  what  substance  does  Chicago 
feed  that  she  should  foresee  herself  so 
great?  What  manner  of  men  are  those 
of  Chicago?  What  are  the  whys  and 
the  wherefores  of  her  growth? 

It  seems  to  have  ever  been,  as  it  is  now, 
a city  of  young  men.  One  Chicagoan 
accounts  for  its  low  death  rate  on  the 
ground  that  not  even  its  leading  men 
are  yet  old  enough  to  die.  The  young 
men  who  drifted  there  from  the  Eastern 
States  after  the  close  of  the  war  ail  agree 
that  the  thing  which  most  astonished  them 
was  the  youthfulness  of  the  most  active 
business  men.  Marshall  Field,  Potter 
Palmer,  and  the  rest,  heading  very  large 
mercantile  establishments,  were  young 
fellows.  Those  who  came  to  Chicago 
from  England  fancied,  as  it  is  said  that 
Englishmen  do,  that  a man  may  not  be 
trusted  with  affairs  until  he  has  lost  half 
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his  hair  and  all  his  teeth.  Our  own  East- 
ern men  were  apt  to  place  wealth  and  suc- 
cess at  the  middle  of  the  scale  of  life. 
But  in  Chicago  men  under  thirty  were 
leading  in  commerce  and  industry.  The 
sight  was  a spur  to  all  the  young  men 
who  came,  and  they  also  pitched  in  to 
swell  the  size  and  successes  of  the  young 
men’s  capital.  The  easy  making  of  mon- 
ey by  the  loaning  of  it  and  by  handling 
city  realty — sources  which  never  failed 
with  shrewd  men — not  only  whetted  the 
general  appetite  for  big  and  quick  money- 
making, but  they  provided  the  means  for 
the  establishment  and  extension  of  trade 
in  other  ways  and  with  the  West  at  large. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Chicago 
that  one  finds  not  only  the  capitalists  but 
the  storekeepers  discussing  the  whole 
country  with  a familiarity  as  strange  to  a 
man  from  the  Atlantic  coast  as  Nebraska 
is  strange  to  most  Philadelphians  or  New- 
Yorkers.  But  the  well-informed  and 
“hustling”  Chicagoan  is  familiar  with 
the  differing  districts  of  the  entire  West, 
North,  and  South,  with  their  crops,  in- 
dustries, wants,  financial  status,  and 
means  of  intercommunication.  As  in 
London  we  find  men  whose  business  field 
is  the  world,  so  in  Chicago  we  find  the 
business  men  talking  not  of  one  section 
or  of  Europe,  as  is  largely  the  case  in 
New  York,  but  discussing  the  affairs  of 
the  entire  country.  The  figures  which 
garnish  their  conversation  are  bewilder- 
ing, but  if  they  are  analyzed,  or  even 
comprehended,  they  will  reveal  to  the 
listener  how  vast  and  how  wealthy  a 
region  acknowledges  Chicago  as  its  mar- 
ket and  its  financial  and  trading  centre. 

Without  either  avowing  or  contesting 
any  part  of  the  process  by  which  Chicago 
men  account  for  their  city’s  importance 
or  calculate  its  future,  let  me  repeat  a di- 
gest of  what  several  influential  men  of 
that  city  said  upon  the  subject.  Chicago, 
then,  is  the  centre  of  a circle  of  1000 
miles  diameter.  If  you  draw  a line 
northward  500  miles,  you  find  everywhere 
arable  land  and  timber.  The  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  a line  drawn  500 
miles  in  a northwesterly  course.  For 
650  miles  westward  there  is  no  change  in 
the  rich  and  alluring  prospect,  and  so 
all  around  the  circle,  except  where  Lake 
Michigan  interrupts  it,  the  same  condi- 
tions are  found.  Moreover,  the  lake  it- 
self is  a valuable  element  in  commerce. 
The  rays  or  spokes  in  all  these  directions 


become  materialized  in  the  form  of  the 
tracks  of  35  railways  which  enter  the 
city.  Twenty-two  of  these  are  great  com- 
panies, and  at  a short  distance  sub-radials 
made  by  other  railroads  raise  the  number 
to  50  roads.  As  said  above,  in  Chicago 
one-twenty-fifth  of  the  railway  mileage 
of  the  world  terminates,  and  serves  80 
millions  of  persons,  who  find  Chicago  the 
largest  city  easily  accessible  to  them. 
Thus  is  found  a vast  population  con- 
nected easily  and  directly  with  a com- 
mon centre,  to  which  everything  they 
produce  can  be  brought,  and  from  which 
all  that  contributes  to  the  material  pro- 
gress and  comfort  of  man  may  be  eco- 
nomically distributed. 

A financier  who  is  equally  well  known 
and  respected  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
put  the  case  somewhat  differently  as  to 
what  he  called  Chicago’s  territory.  He 
considered  it  as  beitfg  1000  miles  square, 
and  spoke  of  it  as  “the  land  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line.”  This  region,  the  richest 
agricultural  territory  in  the  world,  does 
its  financiering  in  Chicago.  The  rapid 
increase  in  wealth  of  both  the  city  and 
the  tributary  region  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  every  year  both  produce  more,  and 
have  more  to  sell  and  less  to  buy.  Not 
long  ago  the  rule  was  that  a stream  of 
goods  ran  eastward  over  the  Alleghanies, 
and  another  stream  of  supplies  came 
back,  so  that  the  West  had  little  gain  to 
show.  But  during  the  past  five  years 
this  back-setting  current  has  been  a stream 
of  money  returned  for  the  products  the 
West  has  distributed.  The  West  is  now 
selliug  to  the  East  and  to  Europe  and 
getting  money  in  return,  because  it  is 
manufacturing  for  itself,  as  well  as  tilling 
the  soil  and  mining  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  therefore  earns  money  and 
acquires  a profit  instead  of  continuing 
its  former  process  of  toiling  merely  to 
obtain  from  the  East  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

The  condition  in  which  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  find  themselves  is  the  condition 
in  which  a great  part  of  the  West  was 
placed  not  long  ago — a condition  of  debt, 
of  being  mortgaged,  and  of  having  to 
send  its  earnings  to  Eastern  capitalists. 
That  is  no  longer  the  case  of  the  West 
in  general.  The  debtor  States  now  are 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  two  Dakotas,  and 
western  Minnesota;  but  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and 
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Michigan  (the  States  most  closely  tribu- 
tary to  Chicago)  have  paid  off  their  mort- 
gages, and  are  absorbing  money  and 
investing  it  in  local  improvements. 
What  they  earn  is  now  their  own,  and  it 
comes  back  to  them  in  the  form  of  mon- 
ey. This  money  used  to  be  shipped  to 
the  East,  to  which  these  States  were  in 
debt,  but  now  it  is  invested  where  it  is 
earned,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  West 
has  rarely  shipped  any  currency  East, 
but  h as  been  constantly  drawing  it  from 
there. 

In  this  change  of  condition  is  seen  an 
explanation  of  much  that  has  made  Chi- 
cago peculiar.  She  has  been  what  she 
would  call  “hustling.”  For  years,  in 
company  with  the  entire  Western  coun- 
try, she  has  been  making  money  only  to 
pay  debts  with.  That,  they  say,  is  why 
men  in  Chicago  havfc  talked  only  “busi- 
ness”; that  is  why  Chicago  has  had  no 
leisure  class,  no  reservoir  of  home  capital 
seeking  investment.  The  former  condi- 
tions having  changed,  now  that  she  is 
producing  more  and  buying  less,  the  rest 
will  chauge  also. 

When  we  understand  what  are  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  region  for 
which  Chicago  is  the  trading  - post,  we 
perceive  how  certain  it  was  that  its  debt 
would  be  paid,  and  that  great  wealth 
would  follow.  The  corn  lands  of  Illinois 
return  a profit  of  $15  to  the  acre,  raising 
50  to  60  bushels  at  42^  cents  a bushel  last 
year,  and  at  a cost  for  cultivation  of  only 
$7  an  acre.  Wheat  produces  $22  50  an 
acre,  costs  a little  less  than  corn,  and  re- 
turns a profit  of  from  $12  to  $15.  Oats 
run  55  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  27  cents 
a bushel,  and  cost  the  average  farmer 
only,  say,  $6  an  acre,  returning  $8  or 
$9  an  acre  in  profit.  These  figures  will 
vary  as  to  production,  cost,  and  profit, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  represent  a 
fair  average.  This  midland  country,  of 
which  Chicago  is  the  capital,  produces 
two  thousand  million  bushels  of  corn, 
seven  hundred  million  bushels  of  oats, 
fifty  million  hogs,  twenty-eight  million 
horses,  thirty  million  sheep,  and  so  on, 
to  cease  before  the  reader  is  wearied ; but 
in  no  single  instance  is  the  region  produ- 
cing within  50  per  cent,  of  what  it  will 
be  made  to  yield  before  the  expiration  of 
the  next  twenty  years.  Farming  there 
has  been  haphazard,  rude,  and  wasteful; 
but  as  it  begins  to  pay  well,  the  methods 


begin  to  improve.  Drainage  will  add 
new  lands,  and  better  methods  will  swell 
the  crops,  so  that,  for  instance,  where  60 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  are  now 
grown,  at  least  100  bushels  will  be  har- 
vested. All  the  corn  lands  are  now  set- 
tled, but  they  are  not  improved.  They 
will  yet  double  in  value.  It  is  different 
with  wheat;  with  that  the  maximum  pro- 
duction will  soon  be  attained. 

Such  is  the  wealth  that  Chicago  counts 
up  as  tributary  to  her.  By  the  railroads 
that  dissect  this  opulent  region  she  is 
riveted  to  the  midland,  the  southern,  and 
the  western  country  between  the  Rockies 
and  the  Alleghanies.  She  is  closely  al- 
lied to  the  South,  because  she  is  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  much  that  the 
South  needs,  and  can  get  most  economi- 
cally from  her.  Chicago  has  become  the 
third  manufacturing  city  in  the  Union, 
and  she  is  drawing  manufactures  away 
from  the  East  faster  than  most  persons 
in  the  East  imagine.  To-day  it  is  a great 
Troy  stove -making  establishment  that 
has  moved  to  Chicago;  the  week  before 
it  was  a Massachusetts  shoe  factory  that 
went  there.  Many  great  establishments 
have  gone  there,  but  more  must  follow, 
because  Chicago  is  not  only  the  centre 
of  the  midland  region  in  respect  of  the 
distribution  of  made-up  wares,  but  also 
for  the  concentration  of  raw  materials. 
Chicago  must  lead  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  goods  of  which  wood,  leather,  and 
iron  are  the  bases.  The  revolution  that 
took  place  in  the  meat  trade  when  Chica- 
go took  the  lead  in  that  industry  affected 
the  whole  leather  and  hide  industry. 
Cattle  are  dropping  90,000  skins  a week 
in  Chicago,  and  the  trade  is  confined  to 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
and  St.  Paul.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
those  skins  will  be  sent  across  the  Alle- 
ghanies to  be  turned  into  goods  and  sent 
back  again.  Wisconsin  has  become  the 
great  tanning  State,  and  all  over  the  dis- 
trict close  around  Chicago  are  factories 
and  factory  towns  where  hides  are  turned 
into  leather  goods.  The  West  still  gets 
its  finer  goods  in  the  East,  but  it  is  mak- 
ing the  coarser  grades,  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  give  a touch  of  New  Eng- 
land color  to  the  towns  and  villages 
around  Chicago. 

This  is  not  an  unnatural  rivalry  that 
has  grown  up.  The  former  condition  of 
Western  dependence  was  unnatural. 
The  science  of  profitable  business  lies  in 
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the  practice  of  economy.  Chicago  has  in 
abundance  all  the  fuels  except  hard  coal. 
She  has  coal,  oil,  stone,  brick — everything 
that  is  needed  for  building  and  for  liv- 
ing. Manufactures  gravitate  to  such  a 
place  for  economical  reasons.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  north  Atlantic  division, 
including  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  acknowledging  New  York  as  its 
centre,  is  17,401,000.  The  population  of 
the  northern  central  division,  trading 
with  Chicago,  is  22,362,279.  Every  one 
has  seen  each  succeeding  census  shift  the 
centre  of  population  farther  and  farther 
West,  but  not  every  one  is  habituated  to 
putting  two  and  two  together. 

“Chicago  is  yet  so  young  and  busy,” 
said  he  who  is  perhaps  the  leading  bank- 
er there,  “she  has  no  time  for  anything 
beyond  each  citizen's  private  affairs.  It 
is  hard  to  get  men  to  serve  on  a commit- 
tee. The  only  thing  that  saves  us  from 
being  boors  is  our  civic  pride.  We  are 
fond,  proud,  enthusiastic  in  that  respect. 
But  we  know  that  Chicago  is  not  rich, 
like  New  York.  She  lias  no  bulk  of  cap- 
ital lying  ready  for  investment  and  rein- 
vestment; yet  she  is  no  longer  poor.  She 
has  just  got  over  her  poverty,  and  the 
next  stage,  bringing  accumulated  wealth, 
will  quickly  follow.  Her  growth  in  this 
respect  is  more  than  paralleled  by  her 
development  into  an  industrial  centre.” 

So  much,  then,  for  Chicago's  reasons 
for  existence.  The  explanation  forms 
not  merely  the  history  of  an  American 
town,  and  a town  of  young  men,  it  points 
an  old  moral.  It  demonstrates  anew  the 
active  truth  that  energy  is  a greater  force 
than  money.  It  commands  money.  The 
young  founders  of  Chicago  were  backed 
in  the  East  by  capitalists  who  discounted 
the  energy  they  saw  them  display.  And 
now  Chicago  capitalists  own  the  best 
street  railway  in  St.  Louis,  the  surface 
railway  system  of  Toledo,  a thousand  en- 
terprises in  hundreds  of  Western  towns. 

Chicago  has  been  as  crude  and  rough 
as  any  other  self-creating  entity  engaged 
in  a hard  struggle  for  a living.  And  lat- 
terly confidence  in  and  exultation  over 
the  inevitable  success  of  the  battle  have 
made  her  boastful,  conceited,  and  noisy. 
But  already  one  citizen  has  taken  to 
building  houses  for  rental  and  not  for 
sale.  He  has  arranged  an  imitation  As- 
tor  estate  as  far  ahead  as  the  law  will 
permit,  which  is  to  say  to  one  generation 
unborn.  Already,  so  they  boast  in  Chi- 


cago, you  may  see  a few  tables  in  the 
Chicago  Club  surrounded  by  whist-play- 
ers with  gray  locks  and  semispherical 
waistcoats  in  the  afternoons  during  busi- 
ness hours!  — a most  surprising  thing, 
and  only  possible  at  the  Chicago  Club, 
which  is  the  old  club  of  the  “old  rich.” 
These  partially  globular  old  whist-play- 
ers are  still  in  business,  of  course,  as  ev- 
erybody is,  but  they  let  go  with  one  hand, 
as  it  were,  in  the  afternoons,  and  only 
stroll  around  to  their  offices  at  four  or 
five  o’clock  to  make  certain  that  the 
young  members  of  the  other  clubs  have 
not  stolen  their  trade  while  they  were 
playing  cards.  The  other  clubs  of  Chi- 
cago merely  look  like  clubs,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word  in  New  York.  They  are 
patronized  as  our  dining-clubs  are,  with  a 
rush  at  luncheon-time,  although  at  both 
ends  of  the  town,  in  the  residence  dis- 
tricts, there  are  clubs  to  which  men  drift 
on  Sundays. 

And  here  one  is  brought  to  reflect  that 
Chicago  is  distinctly  American.  I know 
that  the  Chicagoans  boast  that  theirs  is 
the  most  mixed  population  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  makers  and  movers  of  Chi- 
cago are  Americans.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  full  of  strange  faces  of  a 
type  to  which  we  are  not  used  in  the 
East  — a dish -faced,  soft -eyed,  light- 
haired people.  They  are  Scandinavians ; 
but  they  are  as  malleable  as  lead,  and 
quickly  and  easily  follow  and  adopt  every 
Americanism.  In  return,  they  ask  only 
to  be  permitted  to  attend  a host  of  Lu- 
theran churches  in  flocks,  to  work  hard, 
live  temperately,  save  thriftily,  and  to 
pronounce  every  j as  if  it  were  a y . But 
the  dominating  class  is  of  that  pure  and 
broad  American  type  which  is  not  con- 
trolled by  New  England  or  any  other 
tenets,  but  is  somewhat  loosely  made  up 
of  the  overflow  of  the  New  England,  the 
Middle,  and  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
as  mixed  and  comprehensive  as  the  West 
Point  school  of  cadets.  It  calls  its  city 
“ She-caw-ger.”  It  inclines  to  soft  hats, 
and  only  once  in  a great  while  does  a vis- 
itor see  a Chicagoan  who  has  the  leisure 
or  patience  to  carry  a cane.  Its  signs 
are  eloquent  of  its  habits,  especially  of 
its  habit  of  freedom.  “Take  G ’s  can- 

dy to  the  loved  ones  at  home,”  stares 
from  hundreds  of  walls.  “Gentlemen 
all  chew  Fraxy  because  it  sweetens  the 
breath  after  drinking,”  one  manufacturer 
declares;  then  he  adds,  “ Ladies  who  play 
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tennis  chew  it  because  it  lubricates  the 
throat.  ” A bottler  of  spring  water  adver- 
tises it  as  “God’s  own  liver  remedy.” 
On  the  bill-boards  of  a theatre  is  the 
threat  that  “If  you  miss  seeing  Peter 
Peterson,  half  your  life  will  be  gone.” 
In  a principal  street  is  a characteristic 
sign  product,  “ My  fifteen-cent  meals  are 
world-beaters” ; yet  there  are  worse  terrors 
for  Chicago  diners-out,  as  is  shown  by 
the  sign,  “Business  lunch  — quick  and 
cheap.” 

But  the  visitor’s  heart  warms  to  the 
town  when  he  sees  its  parks  and  its 
homes.  In  them  is  ample  assurance  that 
not  every  breath  is  “business,”  and  not 
every  thought  commercial.  Once  out  of 
the  thicket  of  the  business  and  semi-busi- 
ness district,  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
reach  mile  upon  mile  away  along  pleasant 
boulevards  and  avenues,  or  facing  noble 
parks  and  parkways,  or  in  a succession 
of  villages  green  and  gay  with  foliage 
and  flowers.  They  are  not  cliff  dwellings 
like  our  flats  and  tenements;  there  are 
no  brown-stone  canons  like  our  uptown 
streets;  there  are  only  occasional  hesita- 
ting hints  there  of  those  Philadelphian 
and  Baltimorean  mills  that  grind  out 
dwellings  all  alike,  as  nature  makes  pease 
and  man  makes  pins.  There  are  more 
miles  of  detached  villas  in  Chicago  than 
a stranger  can  easily  account  for.  As 
they  are  not  only  found  on  Prairie  Ave- 
nue and  the  boulevards,  but  in  the  popu- 
lous wards  and  semi-suburbs,  where  the 
middle  folk  are  congregated,  it  is  evident 
that  the  prosperous  moiety  of  the  popula- 
tion enjoys  living  better  (or  better  living) 
than  the  same  fraction  in  the  Atlantic 
cities. 

Land  in  New  York  has  been  too  costly 
to  permit  of  these  villa -like  dwellings, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  ex- 
istence in  a home  hemmed  in  by  other 
houses  is  at  best  but  a crippled  living. 
There  never  has  been  any  valid  excuse 
for  the  buildingof  these  compressed  houses 
by  New  York  millionaires.  It  sounds 
like  a Celtic  bull,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
poorer  millionaires  of  Prairie  Avenue  are 
better  off.  A peculiarity  of  the  buildings 
of  Chicago  is  in  the  great  variety  of 
building  - stones  that  are  employed  in 
their  construction.  Where  we  would 
build  two  blocks  of  brown-stone,  I have 
counted  thirteen  varieties  of  beautiful 
and  differing  building  material.  More- 
over, the  contrasts  in  architectural  design 


evidence  among  Chicago  house-owners  a 
complete  sway  of  individual  taste.  It  is 
in  these  beautiful  homes  that  the  people, 
who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
club-houses,  hold  their  card  parties;  it  is 
to  them  that  they  bring  their  visitors  and 
friends;  in  short,  it  is  at  home  that  the 
Chicagoan  recreates  and  loafs. 

It  is  said,  and  I have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  that  the  clerks  and  small  trades- 
men who  live  in  thousands  of  these  pret- 
ty little  boxes  are  the  owners  of  their 
homes;  also  that  the  tenements  of  the 
rich  display  evidence  of  a tasteful  and 
costly  gamering  of  the  globe  for  articles 
of  luxury  and  virtu.  A sneering  critic, 
who  wounded  Chicago  deeply,  intimated 
that  theirs  must  be  a primitive  society 
where  the  rich  sit  on  their  door-steps  of 
an  evening.  That  really  is  a habit  there, 
and  in  the  finer  districts  of  all  the  West- 
ern cities.  To  enjoy  themselves  the  more 
completely,  the  people  bring  out  rugs  and 
carpets,  always  of  gay  colors,  and  fling 
them  on  the  steps — or  stoops,  as  we  Dutch 
legatees  should  say — that  the  ladies’  dress- 
es may  not  be  soiled.  As  these  step  cloth- 
ings are  as  bright  as  the  maidens’  eyes 
and  as  gay  as  their  cheeks,  the  effect  may 
be  imagined.  For  my  part,  I think  it  ar- 
gues well  for  any  society  that  indulges  in 
the  trick,  and  proves  existence  in  such  a 
city  to  be  more  human  and  hearty  and 
far  less  artificial  than  where  there  is  too 
much  false  pride  to  permit  of  it.  In  front 
of  many  of  the  nice  hotels  the  boarders 
lug  out  great  arm-chairs  upon  the  portal 
platforms  or  beside  the  curbs.  There  the 
men  sit  in  rows,  just  as  I can  remember 
seeing  them  do  in  front  of  the  New  York 
Hotel  and  the  old  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in 
happy  days  of  yore,  to  smoke  in  the  sun- 
less evening  air,  and  to  exchange  com- 
ments on  the  weather  and  the  passers-by. 
If  the  dead  do  not  rise  until  the  Judg- 
ment-day, but  lie  less  active  than  their 
dust,  then  old  Wouter  Van  T wilier,  Pe- 
trus Stuyvesant,  and  the  rest  of  our  ori- 
ginal Knickerbockers  will  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed angels  when  they  come  to,  and 
find  that  we  have  abandoned  these  prac- 
tices in  New  York,  after  the  good  exam- 
ple that  our  first  families  all  set  us. 

It  is  in  Chicago  that  we  find  a great 
number  of  what  are  called  boulevarded 
streets,  at  the  intersections  of  which  are 
signs  bearing  such  admonitions  as  these: 
“For  pleasure  driving.  No  traffic  wagons 
allowed;”  or,  “Traffic  teams  are  not  al- 
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lowed  on  this  boulevard.”  Any  street  in 
the  residence  parts  of  the  city  may  be 
boulevarded  and  turned  over  to  the  care 
of  the  park  commissioners  of  the  district, 
provided  that  it  does  not  lie  next  to  any 
other  such  street,  and  provided  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  property -holders 
along  it  are  minded  to  follow  a simple 
formula  to  procure  the  improvement. 
Improved  road-beds,  are  given  to  such 
streets,  and  they  not  only  become  neat 
and  pretty,  but  enhance  the  value  of  all 
neighboring  land.  One  boulevard  in 
Chicago  penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of 
its  bustling  business  district.  By  means 
of  it  men  and  women  may  drive  from  the 
southern  suburbs  or  parks  to  the  centre  of 
trade,  perhaps  to  their  office  doors,  under 
the  most  pleasant  conditions.  By  means 
of  the  lesser  beautified  avenues  among 
the  dwellings  men  and  women  may  sleep 
of  nights,  and  hide  from  the  worst  of  the 
city’s  tumult  among  green  lawns  and 
flower  beds. 

Chicago’s  park  system  is  so  truly  her 
crown,  or  its  diadem,  that  its  fame  may 
lead  to  the  thought  that  enough  has  been 
said  about  it.  That  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, for  the  parks  change  and  improve 
so  constantly  that  the  average  Chicagoan 
finds  some  of  them  outgrowing  his  know- 
ledge, unless  he  goes  to  them  as  he  ought 
to  go  to  his  prayers.  It  is  not  in  extent 
that  the  city’s  parks  are  extraordinary, 
for,  all  told,  they  comprise  less  than  two 
thousand  acres.  It  is  the  energy  that  has 
given  rise  to  them,  and  the  taste  and  en- 
thusiasm which  have  been  expended  upon 
them,  that  cause  our  wonder.  Sand  and 
swamp  were  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and 
if  their  surfaces  now  roll  in  gentle  undu- 
lations, it  is  because  the  earth  that  was 
dug  out  for  the  making  of  ponds  has  been 
subsequently  applied  to  the  forming  of 
hills  and  knolls.  The  people  go  to  some 
of  them  upon  the  boulevards  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  beneath  trees  and  beside 
lawns  and  gorgeous  flower  beds,  having 
their  senses  sharpened  in  anticipation  of 
the  pleasure-grounds  beyond,  as  the  her- 
alds in  some  old  plays  prepare  us  for  the 
action  that  is  to  follow.  Once  the  parks 
are  reached,  they  are  found  to  be  literally 
for  the  use  of  the  people  who  own  them. 
I have  a fancy  that  a people  who  are  so 
largely  American  would  not  suffer  them 
to  be  otherwise.  There  are  no  signs 
warning  the  public  off  the  grass,  or  an- 
nouncing that  they  “may  look,  but 
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mustn’t  touch”  whatever  there  is  to  see. 
The  people  swarm  all  over  the  grass,  and 
yet  it  continues  beautiful  day  after  day 
and  year  after  year.  The  floral  displays 
seem  unharmed;  at  any  rate,  we  have 
none  to  compare  with  them  in  any  At- 
lantic coast  parks.  The  people  even  pic- 
nic on  the  sward,  and  those  who  can 
appreciate  such  license  find,  ready  at 
hand,  baskets  in  which  to  hide  the  litter 
which  follows.  And,  O ye  who  manage 
other  parks  we  wot  of,  know  that  these 
Chicago  play-grounds  seem  as  free  from 
harm  and  eyesore  as  any  in  the  land. 

The  best  parks  face  the  great  lake,  and 
get  wondrous  charms  of  dignity  and 
beauty  from  it.  At  the  North  Side  the 
Lincoln  Park  commissioners,  at  great 
expense,  are  building  out  into  the  lake, 
making  a handsome  paved  beach,  sea-wall, 
esplanade,  and  drive  to  enclose  a long, 
broad  body  of  the  lake  water.  Although 
the  great  blue  lake  is  at  the  city’s  edge, 
there  is  little  or  no  sailing  or  pleasure- 
boating upon  it.  It  is  too  rude  and 
treacherous.  Therefore  these  commis- 
sioners of  the  Lincoln  Park  are  enclosing, 
behind  their  new-made  land,  a water- 
course for  sailing  and  rowing,  for  racing, 
and  for  more  indolent  aquatic  sport.  The 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  when  completed,  will 
be  three  miles  in  length,  and  will  connect 
with  yet  another  notable  road  to  Fort 
Sheridan  twenty -five  miles  in  length. 
All  these  beauties  form  part  of  the  main 
exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Realizing  this,  the  municipality  has  not 
only  voted  five  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Exposition,  but  has  set  apart  $3,500,000 
for  beautifying  and  improving  the  city  in 
readiness  for  the  Exposition  and  its  visit- 
ors, even  as  a bride  bedecketh  herself  for 
her  husband.  That  is  well;  but  it  is  not 
her  beauty  that  will  most  interest  the 
visitors  to  Chicago. 

I have  an  idea  that  all  this  is  very 
American ; but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
Chicago  Sunday,  with  its  drinking  shops 
all  wide  open,  and  its  multitudes  swarm- 
ing out  on  pleasure  bent  ? And  what  of 
the  theatres  opening  to  the  best  night’s 
business  of  the  week  at  the  hour  of  Sun- 
day evening  service  in  the  churches?  I 
suspect  that  this  also  is  American — that 
sort  of  American  that  develops  under 
Southern  and  Western  influences  not 
dominated  by  the  New  England  spirit. 
And  yet  the  Puritan  traditions  are  not 
without  honor  and  respect  in  Chicago, 
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witness  the  fact  that  the  city  spent  seven- 
teen and  a quarter  millions  of  dollars 
during  the  past  five  years  upon  her  pub- 
lic schools. 

Another  thing  that  I suspect  is  Ameri- 
can, though  I am  sorry  to  say  it,  is  the 
impudence  of  the  people  who  wait  on  the 
public.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  more 
intelligent  a man  is,  the  better  waiter  he 
will  make;  but  your  free-born  American 
acknowledges  a quality  which  more  than 
offsets  his  intelligence.  In  pursuit  of 
knowledge  I went  to  a restaurant,  which 
was  splendid  if  it  was  not  good,  and  the 
American  who  waited  on  me  lightened 
his  service  with  song  in  this  singular 
manner:  “Comrades,  com— you  said  cof- 
fee, didn’t  yer? — ever  since  we  were  boys; 
sharing  each  other’s  sor  — I don’t  think 
we’ve  got  no  Roquefort — sharing  each 
other’s  joys.  Brie,  then — keerect !”  (I  re- 
call  this  against  my  country,  not  against 
Chicago  restaurants.  A city  which  pos- 
sesses Harvey’s,  Kinsley’s,  or  the  Welling- 
ton need  not  be  tender  on  that  point.) 
But  it  is  as  much  as  a man’s  self-respect 
is  worth  to  hazard  a necessary  question 
of  a ticket-seller  in  a theatre  or  railroad 
depot.  Those  bona  fide  Americans,  the 
colored  men,  are  apt  to  try  their  skill  at 
repartee  with  the  persons  they  serve ; and 
while  I cannot  recall  an  instance  when  a 
hotel  clerk  was  impudent,  I several  times 
heard  members  of  that  fraternity  yield  to 
a sense  of  humor  that  would  bankrupt  a 
Broadway  hotel  in  three  weeks.  In  only 
one  respect  are  the  servitors  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  like  the  French  : they  boast 
the  same  motto — “Liberty,  equality,  fra- 
ternity.” 

There  is  another  notable  thing  in  Chi- 
cago which,  I am  certain,  is  a national 
rather  than  a merely  local  peculiarity.  I 
refer  to  dirty  streets.  In  our  worst  peri- 
ods in  New  York  we  resort  to  a Latin  trick 
of  tidying  up  our  most  conspicuous  thor- 
oughfares, and  leaving  the  others  to  the 
care  of — I think  it  must  be  the  Federal 
Weather  Bureau  to  whose  care  we  leave 
them.  However,  nearly  all  American 
cities  are  disgracefully  alike  in  this  re- 
spect, and  until  some  dying  patriot  be- 
queathes the  money  to  send  every  Aider- 
man  (back)  to  Europe  to  see  how  streets 
should  and  can  be  kept,  it  is,  perhaps,  idle 
to  discuss  the  subject.  But  these  are  all 
comparative  trifles.  Certainly  they  will 
seem  such  to  whoever  shall  look  into  the 
situation  of  Chicago  closely  enough  to 


discover  the  great  problems  that  lie  before 
the  people  as  a corporation. 

She  will  take  up  these  questions  in  their 
turn  and  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  stupen- 
dous as  they  are,  no  one  who  understands 
the  enterprise  and  energy  of  Chicago  will 
doubt  for  a moment  that  she  will  master 
them  shrewdly. 

These  problems  are  of  national  interest, 
and  one  is  a subject  of  study  throughout 
Christendom.  They  deal  with  the  disci- 
pliningof  the  railroads,  which  run  through 
the  city  at  a level  with  the  streets,  and 
with  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  drainage  or  sewage.  A start  has 
been  made  for  the  handling  of  the  sewage 
question.  The  little  Chicago  River  flows 
naturally  into  the  great  lake;  but  years 
ago  an  attempt  to  alter  its  course  was 
made  by  the  operation  of  pumping- works 
at  Bridgeport,  within  the  city  limits, 
whereby  40,000  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute are  pumped  out  of  the  river,  and  into 
a canal  that  connects  with  the  Illinois 
River,  and  thence  with  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  most  times  this 
causes  a sluggish  flow  of  the  river  south- 
ward away  from  the  lake.  Water  from 
the  lake  is  also  pumped  into  the  river  to 
dilute  its  waters,  but  it  remains  a noisome 
stream,  a sewer  in  fact,  whose  waters  at 
times  flow  or  are  driven  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  pollute  the  city’s  water  supply. 
“Measures  have  been  taken  to  construct 
a large  gravity  channel  as  an  outlet  for 
the  sewage  into  the  Illinois  River.  The 
Chicago  Sanitary  District  has  been  formed 
by  act  of  Legislature;  nine  trustees  have 
been  elected  to  supervise  the  construction 
of  the  channel,  engineers  have  been  set 
at  work  upon  surveys,”  and  perhaps  the 
channel  which  will  result  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  sewage 
and  establishing  a navigable  waterway 
connecting  Chicago  and  her  commerce 
with  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  said  that 
this  will  cost  Chicago  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  Honestly  done,  it  will  certainly 
be  worth  whatever  it  costs. 

Chicago’s  water  supply  has  bd6n  linked 
with  this  sewage  problem.  It  does  not 
join  with  it.  Once  the  sewage  matter 
were  settled,  the  old  two -mile  crib  in 
Lake  Michigan  would  bring  to  town 
water  than  which  there  is  none  more 
pure  on  earth.  The  five-mile  tunnel  and 
crib  now  in  course  of  construction  (that 
is  to  say,  the  tunnel  and  gate  pushed  five 
miles  out  into  the  lake)  certainly  will 
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leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  even  as  the 
sewage  is  now  ordered. 

The  railroad  question  is  more  bother- 
some. Chicago  is  criss-crossed  by  a grid- 
iron of  railway  tracks.  Practically  all 
of  them  enter  the  city  and  dissect  the 
streets  at  grade;  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
level  of  the  city's  arteries.  Speaking  not 
too  loosely,  the  locomotives  and  cars  man- 
gle or  kill  two  persons  on  every  week- 
day in  the  year,  or  six  hundred  persons 
annually.  The  railroad  officials  argue 
that  they  invented  and  developed  Chica- 
go, and  that  her  people  are  ungrateful  to 
protest  against  a little  thing  like  a slaugh- 
ter which  would  depopulate  the  average 
village  in  a year.  In  so  far  as  it  is  true 
that  they  created  the  city,  they  will  but 
repeat  the  experience  of  that  fabled  in- 
ventor whose  monstrous  mechanical  off- 
spring claimed  him  for  its  victim,  for,  in 
a wholesome  public-spirited  sense,  that  is 
what  must  become  their  fate.  Chicago 
is  ten  miles  deep  and  twenty-four  miles 
wide,  and  the  railroads  (nearly  all  using 
a number  of  tracks)  all  terminate  within 
4000  feet  of  the  Rookery  Building.  I 
rely  on  the  accuracy  of  a noted  Chicagoan 
for  that  measurement.  The  Rookery  is 
situated  very  much  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  in  London  and  as  the  City  Hall 
is  in  New  York,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  Chicago  is  at  the  mercy  of  agencies 
that  should  be  her  servants,  and  not  her 
masters. 

Some  railroad  men,  looking  from  their 
stand  point,  assert  that  it  will  cost  Chicago 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  over- 
come this  injury  to  her  comfort  and  her 
safety.  This  assertion  is  often  echoed  in 
Chicago  by  men  not  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  I shall  be  sur- 
prised if  the  railroads  do  not  have  to  bear 
a large  share  of  the  cost,  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  be,  because  I take  it  that  Chicago 
will  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  experiences 
of  other  cities  where  this  problem  has  al- 
ready been  dealt  with,  and  where  it  has 
not  been  so  lightly  taken  for  granted  that 
when  railroads  are  in  the  way  of  the 
people,  it  is  the  people,  and  not  the  rail- 
roads, who  must  pay  to  move  them  out  of 
the  way.  The  sum  of  present  human 
judgment  seems  to  be  that  the  cost  is  di- 
visible, and  that  the  railroads  should  look 
after  their  tracks,  and  the  people  after 
their  streets. 

The  entire  nation  will  observe  with 
keen  interest  the  manner  in  which  Chicago 


deals  with  this  problem,  not  with  any  an- 
ticipation of  an  unjust  solution  that  will 
trespass  on  the  popular  rights,  but  to  note 
the  determination  of  the  lesser  question, 
whether  the  railroads  shall  be  compelled 
to  sink  their  tracks  in  trenches  or  to  raise 
them  on  trusses,  or  whether,  as  has  also 
been  suggested,  all  the  roads  shall  com- 
bine to  build  and  terminate  at  a common 
elevated  structure  curving  around  the 
outside  of  the  thick  of  the  city,  and  ca- 
pable of  transferring  passengers  from 
road  to  road,  as  well  as  of  distributing 
them  among  points  easily  accessible  from 
every  district. 

One  would  think  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  principal  railway  corpora- 
tions to  try  at  once  to  effect  an  agree- 
ment among  themselves  and  with  the 
city  for  this  reform,  because,  as  I have 
said,  the  railroads  are  now  the  slowest  of 
Chicago’s  institutions.  The  reduced  speed 
at  which  the  municipality  obliges  them 
to  run  their  trains  must  be  still  further 
modified,  and  even  the  present  headway  is 
hindered  by  the  frequent  delays  at  the 
numerous  crossings  of  the  tracks.  This 
is  a nuisance.  Every  occasional  traveller 
feels  it,  and  what  must  it  be  to  the  local 
commuters  who  live  at  a distance  from 
their  business?  They  move  by  slow 
stages  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  be- 
fore the  cars  in  which  they  ride  are  able 
to  get  under  the  scheduled  headway. 
But  it  is  more  than  a local  question.  It 
is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Chicago  that 
she  arrests  a great  proportion  of  the  trav- 
elling public  that  seeks  destinations  be- 
yond her  limits  in  either  direction.  They 
may  not  want  to  go  to  Chicago  at  all, 
but  it  is  the  rule  of  most  roads  that  they 
must  do  so.  They  must  stop,  transfer 
baggage,  and  change  railroads.  Often  a 
stay  at  a hotel  is  part  of  the  requirement. 
If  this  is  to  continue,  the  public  might  at 
least  have  the  performance  expedited. 
Both  the  local  and  the  general  nuisance 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  remedied  to- 
gether. It  is  the  aim  of  all  progressive 
railroad  managers  to  shorten  time  and 
prevent  transfers  wherever  possible ; and 
delays  against  which  the  entire  travelling 
public  protests  cannot  long  avoid  remedy. 

In  interviews  with  Chicago  men  the 
newspapers  have  obtained  many  estimates 
of  the  number  of  visitors  who  will  attend 
the  Columbian  Exposition.  One  calcula- 
tion, which  is  called  conservative,  is  that 
ten  million  persons  will  see  the  display, 
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and  will  leave  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to 
judge  of  such  estimates,  but  we  know 
that  there  is  a wider  interest  in  this  Ex- 
position than  in  any  that  was  ever  held. 
We  know  also  that  in  the  foremost  coun- 
tries of  Europe  workmen’s  clubs  and 
popular  lotteries  have  been  established  or 
projected  for  the  purpose  of  sending  their 
most  fortunate  participants  to  Chicago — 
a few  of  many  signs  of  an  uncommon  de- 
sire to  witness  the  great  exhibition. 

Whatever  these  visitors  have  heard  or 
thought  of  Chicago,  they  will  find  it  not 
only  an  impressive  but  a substantial  city. 
It  will  speak  to  every  understanding  of 
the  speed  with  which  it  is  hastening  to  a 
place  among  the  world’s  capitals.  Those 
strangers  who  travel  farther  in  our  West 
may  find  other  towns  that  have  builded 
too  much  upon  the  false  prospects  of  dis- 
tricts where  the  crops  have  proved  uncer- 
tain. They  may  see  still  other  showy 
cities,  where  the  main  activity  is  in  the 
direction  of  44 swapping”  real  estate.  It 
is  a peculiar  industry,  accompanied  by 
much  bustle  and  lying.  But  they  will 
not  find  in  Chicago  anything  that  will 
disturb  its  tendency  to  impress  them  with 
a solidity  and  a degree  of  enterprise  and 
prosperity  that  are  only  excelled  by  the 


almost  idolatrous  faith  of  the  people  in 
their  community.  The  city’s  broad  and 
regular  thoroughfares  will  astonish  many 
of  us  who  have  imbibed  the  theory  that 
streets  are  first  mapped  out  by  cows;  its 
alley  system  between  streets  will  win  the 
admiration  of  those  who  live  where  alleys 
are  unknown;  its  many  little  homes  will 
speak  volumes  for  the  responsibility  and 
self-respect  of  a great  body  of  its  citizens. 

The  discovery  that  the  city’s  harbor  is 
made  up  of  forty-one  miles  of  the  banks 
of  an  internal  river  will  lead  to  the  satis- 
factory knowledge  that  it  has  preserved 
its  beautiful  front  upon  Lake  Michigan  as 
an  ornament.  This  has  been  bordered  by 
parks  and  parkways  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  that  is  interrupted  to  an  important 
extent  only  where  a pioneer  railway  came 
without  the  foreknowledge  that  it  would 
eventually  develop  into  a nuisance  and  an 
eyesore.  Its  splendid  hotels,  theatres, 
schools,  churches,  galleries,  and  public 
works  and  ornaments  will  commend  the 
city  to  many  who  will  not  study  its  com- 
mercial side.  In  short,  it  will  be  found 
that  those  who  visit  the  exposition  will 
not  afterward  reflect  upon  its  assembled 
proofs  of  the  triumphs  of  man  and  of 
civilization  without  recalling  Chicago’s 
contribution  to  the  sum. 


THE  STONE  WOMAN 
OF  EASTERN  POINT. 

BY  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

AT  the  turn  of  the  gray  and  the  green, 
Where  the  new  road  runs  to  the  right 
(For  the  summer  people’s  ease), 

And  on  to  the  scarlet  Light; 

Where  the  tottering  barn  observes, 

And  the  old  farm  road  looks  down 
The  harbor,  and  out  to  sea, 

And  back  to  the  fishing-town ; 

Shapen  of  stone  and  of  chance, 

Carven  of  wind  and  of  time — 

Stands  the  Woman  of  Eastern  Point, 
Haunting  my  heart  and  my  rhyme; 

Stunted  of  stature  and  thin — 

Coast  women  alive  look  so— 

Wrapped  in  her  blanket-shawl, 

Wind-blown  and  cold,  peering  low 

Past  the  shivering  edge  of  the  barn, 
Searching  the  bay  and  the  sea 
For  the  sail  that  is  overdue, 

And  the  hour  that  never  shall  be. 
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Did  she  stand  like  that  in  the  flesh, 
Vigilant  early  and  late? 

For  the  sake  of  a scanty  love 
Bearing  the  blasts  of  fate; 

Acquainted  w/ith  hunger  and  pain; 

Patient,  as  women  are; 

Work,  wheiy  he  is  at  home; 

Pray,  when  he’s  over  the  bar; 

Loving  and  longing  and  true; 

Gilding  her  idol  of  clay; 

Bride,  when  the  boat  comes  in; 

Widow,  it  sails  away. 

Waiting  and  watching  and  gray; 

Growing  old,  poor,  and  alone;— 

Was  it  worth  living  for?  Say, 

Tell  us,  thou  woman  of  stone! 

Still  she  stands,  face  in  her  shawl. 

If  it  hide  smiles,  do  they  mock? 

If  the  tears  fall,  are  they  sweet? 

Ask.  But  you  ask  of  the  rock. 

Dust  unto  dust  taketh  wing; 

Granite  to  granite  is  grown; 

Seeking  the  sail  overdue 
Turneth  the  heart  to  fctone. 

Wind-blown  and  grief-worn  and  brave, 
Gazing  the  sad  sea  o’er; 

Dumb  in  her  life  and  her  death— 
Spirit  of  Gloucester  shore! 


FIN  DE  SINGLE. 

BY  ROBERT  C.  V.  MEYERS. 


SHE  boarded  the  train  at  Pittsburg  just 
as  the  cars  moved  out,  and  was  al- 
most dragged  on  to  the  platform  by  the 
conductor. 

“ Scotts !”  she  said,  generally,  as  she  en- 
tered the  Pullman.  “That  was  a close 
call.  But  I got  there  all  the  same!  I 
thought  I was  left  this  time,  for  sure.  But 
then,  walking’s  good,”  and  a bright  laugh 
rang  out. 

She  took  the  velvet  chair  her  check 
called  for,  first  putting  her  silver-handled 
umbrella  in  the  rack  overhead,  her  bag 
at  her  feet,  a paper  box,  evidently  con- 
taining lunch,  on  top  of  the  bag.  Then 
she  looked  around  at  the  other  passen- 
gers, adjusting  a pin  in  her  hair  — the 
“ chiome  d’  or  all’  aura  sparse  ” of  Tasso — 
as  she  did  so,  her  hazel  eyes  taking  every- 
thing in.  She  removed  her  long  gloves, 


and  wiggled  her  fingers  as  though  she 
enjoyed  their  freedom  from  the  kid  com- 
presses, and  twirled  around  several  showy 
rings  that  she  wore.  Then  she  settled 
herself  comfortably,  and  awaited  events. 

The  conductor  went  through  the  car, 
and  she  smiled  on  him.  He  was  passing 
on,  when  that  smile  seemed  to  arrest  him. 

“Is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you?” 
he  asked.  “I  see  you  are  travelling 
alone.” 

“Thanks,”  she  returned.  “I  want 
something  to  read  the  worst  kind.  I was 
in  such  a rush  in  Pittsburg  I didn’t  even 
get  a paper.  I stopped  off  overnight  to  see 
about  something  for  a friend,  and  I over- 
slept myself.  Something  real  spicy,”  she 
called  after  the  blue  uniform,  who  said 
he  would  do  what  he  could  in  the  way  of 
literature  for  her. 
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A man  with  a brilliant  mustache,  and 
wearing  a silk  skull-cap,  in  the  chair  op- 
posite hers  across  the  aisle,  was  looking 
at  her.  There  were  several  flat  leather 
cases  beside  his  chair — plainly  a commer- 
cial traveller.  He  now  removed  his  cap, 
and  addressed  her.  “ I have  some  novels 
here,  miss,  if  you  will  allow  me,”  he  said. 

“That's  awfully  kind,”  she  replied. 
“ What  have  you  got?” 

“Here's  The  Reverberator , by  Henry 
James;  and  here’s  the  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham .” 

“Is  that  by  Anna  Katharine  Green?” 
she  asked. 

He  told  her  that  Howells  was  responsi- 
ble for  Silas  Lapham. 

“ Howells!”  she  repeated.  “Don’t  know 
him.  Guess  I won’t  tackle  that.  You 
haven’t  got  any  detective  stories,  have 
you?  Oh !” — for  the  conductor  had  come 
back  with  a pile  of  books  gathered  up  in 
the  train.  “ You’re  awfully  kind ! Say, 
your  coat’s  unbuttoned.  I’ve  got  a gen- 
tleman friend  on  the  P.,W.,  and  B.,  and 
they  laid  him  off  because  a passenger  in- 
formed on  him  for  having  his  coat  un- 
buttoned. Daisy  passenger,  wasn’t  it?  I 
guess  I’ll  take  this,  by  ‘The  Duchess.’ 
It’s  bound  to  be  full  of  tony  people.  I 
like  my  stories  with  the  girls’  dresses  de- 
scribed, don't  you  know,  and  where  the 
lovers  say,  * My  darling,  how  I have  hun- 
gered for  a sight  of  your  peerless  beauty!’ 
exactly  like  they  don’t  say  in  real  life. 
You’re  real  good,  you  are.  Remember 
me  to  your  wife.  If  you  haven’t  got  a 
wife,  you  ought  to  have;  you’re  too  nice 
to  be  running  around  loose;”  and  again 
her  bright  laugh  filled  the  car. 

The  conductor  walked  away  with  the 
rejected  volumes,  and  she  drummed  the 
devil’s  tattoo  on  the  book  she  had  select- 
ed, humming  to  herself. 

“Beautiful  scenery  around  here,”  the 
commercial  traveller  remarked. 

“Immense,”  she  responded,  looking 
from  passenger  to  passenger. 

The  commercial  traveller  waited  awhile, 
and  the  lady  in  the  chair  back  of  hazel- 
eyes  watched  for  what  might  come  next. 
The  chair  vis-a-vis  to  the  girl  was  not 
occupied ; the  commercial  traveller  went 
and  took  it. 

“ Been  out  West  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Ohio,”  she  answered. 

“ Travelling  by  yourself  ?”  pursued  he. 

“Do  you  see  anybody  with  me?”  she 
asked,  though  not  with  ill  humor. 


The  commercial  traveller  was  an  old 
hand.  He  stroked  his  handsome  mus- 
tache. “That’s  what  I like  about  some 
girls,”  he  said,  genially.  “They’re  not 
afraid  to  go  about  alone.” 

“What’s  to  be  afraid  of  ?”  she  asked. 
“Ain’t  this  America?”  and  again  she 
laughed.  “Do  you  know  that  gentle- 
man up  at  the  end  of  the  car  ? He’s  aw- 
fully stylish.” 

The  lady  back  of  her  looked  at  the 
person  thus  brought  into  prominence. 
The  “awfully  stylish ” gentleman  was 
the  lady’s  husband ; at  least,  he  was  her 
husband  yet,  although — 

“I  don’t  know  him,”  the  commercial 
traveller  said.  “ Looks  like  a dude.” 

“He  looks  like  a gentleman  friend  of 
mine,”  said  the  girl,  4 4 in  Philadelphia. 
He’s  got  a suit  like  that.  He’s  in  the 
same  office  with  me.  He’ll  meet  me  in 
Philadelphia.” 

“ You’re  in  an  office  ?” 

“ Type- writer.” 

“ That’s  a pleasant  sort  of  occupa- 
tion.” 

“Think  so?  The  papers  make  jokes 
about  it-*- always  talk  about  the  type- 
writer and  the  married  man  she  works 
for.  It  is  a * chestnut’  now.  The  papers 
are  generally  ’way  off  in  some  things. 
But  everything  goes  nowadays.” 

“I  suppose  you  live  iu  Philadelphia?” 

“I’m  an  orthodox  Quaker,” she  laugh- 
ed. “Don’t  I look  it?  Oh  yes,  I live 
there.” 

“A  little  slow,  isn’t  it?” 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 
“I  bet  you  were  born  in  some  Jersey 
village  six  miles  from  nowhere,”  she 
said.  “It’s  always  that  kind  that  calls 
Philadelphia  slow.  Unless  you’re  from 
New  York;  then  you  call  it  slow  on  gen- 
eral principles.  It’s  rapid  enough  for  me ; 
rent  - day  comes  around  twice  as  often 
as  pay-day,  it  seems.  Then  look  at  some 
of  our  banks — nothing  slow  about  them . 
I beg  your  pardon!  I didn’t  know  where 
I was  going.” 

For  she  had  tilted  her  reclining-chair 
almost  into  the  lap  of  the  lady  behind 
her.  The  lady  frostily  inclined  her  head, 
but  vouchsafed  no  reply.  She  would 
have  liked  to  take  another  chair,  but  she 
hesitated  to  do  anything  so  pointed. 

The  hazel-eyed  girl  laughed,  but  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  she  had  taken  in  ev- 
ery detail  of  the  lady’s  costume.  “That’s 
an  imported  suit,”  she  whispered  to  the 
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commercial  traveller.  44  If  she  had  some 
jewelry  on,  it  would  be  lovely ; Real 
pretty,  ain’t  she  ? But  looks  used  up. 
She  don't  like  travelling.  I think  travel- 
ling’s a snap.” 

The  commercial  traveller  stroked  his 
mustache  and  turned  his  eyes  on  the 
lady,  who  bit  her  lip  and  looked  out  the 
window. 

The  girl  glanced  through  the  car  to  the 
44  stylish  gentleman,”  who  was  now  look- 
ing up  her  way.  Then  she  became  inter- 
ested in  a baby  carried  by  a white-capped 
nurse,  and  left  her  seat  to  go  and  tickle  it 
under  the  chin.  44I’m  awfully  fond  of 
kids,”  she  remarked,  on  resuming  her 
seat.  She  kept  on  making  passes  at  the 
baby  for  some  time,  till  it  showed  its  two 
teeth  in  excess  of  friendliness. 

“Well,  I’ve  been  talking  for  the  last 
ten  minutes,”  said  the  commercial  travel- 
ler, “and  you  haven’t  answered  me.” 

“Questions?”  she  returned.  44  I’ve  met 
travelling  salesmen  before.  You’re  all 
commercial  travellers,  though,  now,  ain’t 
you?  No  more  drummers  or  travelling 
salesmen.  Like  the  floor- walkers  in  the 
stores,  they’re  all  floor  or  aisle  managers 
now.  There  ain’t  any  more  women, 
they’re  all  ladies;  every  girl  behind  a 
counter  is  a saleslady.  Pittsburg,  last 
night,  I saw  a crowd,  and  asked  a boy 
what  was  the  matter.  He  told  me  it  was 
a drunken  lady  in  a wheelbarrow,”  and 
she  laughed.  4 4 No  wonder  the  real  swells 
want  to  be  called  only  men  and  women. 
Well,  let's  answer  your  questions.  I live 
in  Philadelphia  with  my  mother.  She’s 
a widow;  I’m  all  she’s  got.  My  friend  in 
Ohio— where  I’m  coming  from,  you  know 
— she  says  I’m  a team  in  myself,  with  a lit- 
tle dog  under  the  wagon.  My  mother’s 
paralyzed ; I take  care  of  her.  Now  I'm 
away,  our  neighbor  takes  care  of  her. 
She  suffers  a good  deal  sometimes,  and 
then  it’s  pretty  rough  that  I have  to  go 
down  to  the  office.  Anything  else?” 

44  This  is  your  vacation,  I suppose?” 

44  Vacation  l Well,  if  that’s  what  you 
call  it,  I suppose  it  is.  I’ve  been  to  Day- 
ton.  I had  to  go;  I had  to  see  a lady 
friend  there.  Scotts!  some  women  don’t 
know  when  they’re  well  off.” 

44  How  is  that?” 

“ Oh,  well,  I was  thinking  of  my  friend 
in  Dayton.  There!  if  I haven’t  done  it 
again !” 

For  she  had  tilted  back  into  the  lady’s 
lap  onc6  more. 


44 Suppose  we  change  our  seats?”  sug- 
gested the  commercial  traveller.  44  There 
are  two  chairs— mine  and  the  one  next  to 
it.” 

The  umbrella,  the  bag,  and  the  paper 
box  went  over  there.  So  did  the  girl, 
after  she  had  again  tickled  the  baby  and 
straightened  the  nurse’s  cap. 

44 1 know  what  you  wanted  to  come 
here  for,”  she  said  to  the  commercial 
traveller,  when  they  were  settled.  44  You 
wanted  to  see  that  lady  back  of  where  we 
sat  plainer.  It’s  no  good;  you’re  not  in 
it.  She’s  the  kind  that  tells  the  conduct- 
or she’s  insulted.  There,  now!” — she 
opened  her  book — 44 1 want  to  read.  Fig- 
ure up  your  commissions.” 

Just  then  the  “stylish”  gentleman 
came  up  the  car,  and  dropping  into  the 
chair  she  had  vacated,  leaned  over  to  ad- 
dress the  lady  behind  it. 

4 4 Ah,  there!”  laughed  the  girl  to  her 
companion.  4 4 You  see?  You’d  been 
fired  if  you’d  gone  any  further.  That’s 
her  husband.  I can  always  tell.” 

The  “stylish”  gentleman  had  brought 
relief  to  the  lady. 

44 1 saw  that  you  were  annoyed,”  he 
said. 

44  Yes;  thank  you,”  she  answered. 

Nothing  more  was  said  for  quite  a 
while.  Then, 

44  It  is  certainly  rather  awkward  for  us 
to  be  travelling  in  the  same  car,”  said  he. 

44  Very,”  she  returned.  44  It  is  no  fault 
of  mine.” 

“Nor  mine,  I assure  you,”  he  hastened 
to  say.  “It  is  entirely  by  accident.  I 
was  in  Pittsburg,  on  my  way  East,  and 
engaged  my  chair  yesterday.  You” — 
he  hesitated — “you  do  not  look  very 
well.” 

A rush  of  feeling  flooded  her  eyes. 
44  How  could  I be?”  she  said. 

Again  there  was  a short  silence. 

44  What  we  have  done  was  the  best 
thing  we  could  do,”  he  said. 

“I  do  not  regret  it,”  she  answered. 

4 4 It  is  better  as  it  is.  I am  only  anxious 
to  get  home  to  mother — and  Nannie.” 

Nannie  was  their  child. 

44  Nannie  is  well,  I hope?”  he  said.  “I 
shall  expect  to  see  her  once  a week.” 

She  nodded. 

Their  position  was  this:  There  had 
been  five  years  of  irritating  bickering, 
when  a climactic  quarrel  led  to  their  go- 
ing to  South  Dakota,  where  they  had 
lived  long  enough  to  acquire  statutory 
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residence.  Then  a day  came  when  a de- 
cree was  duly  granted  them  severing  the 
marriage  bond.  Copies  of  the  decree 
had  been  given  them,  together  with  the 
explanation  that,  although  granted  by 
the  court,  it  would  not  take  effect,  and 
was  so  much  waste  paper,  until  entered 
and  filed  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  coun- 
ty where  the  court  was  held.  And  as 
yet  the  decree  had  not  been  filed,  the 
husband  determining  to  force  his  wife  to 
do  it,  and  the  wife  having  it  in  her  mind 
to  mail  her  instructions  to  Dakota  after 
she  liad  reached  her  home  in  the  East 
and  consulted  with  her  lawyer  there. 

And  thus  did  they  meet  on  the  train, 
and  he  had  come  to  her  relief  when  the 
couple  in  front  of  her  proved  annoying. 
He  had  a horror  of  commercial  travel- 
lers of  the  stamp  of  the  one  in  the  car, 
and  his  wife  was  not  used  to  going  about 
the  world  alone.  How  pale  and  worn 
she  looked ! 

As  for  his  wife,  she  was  thinking  how 
well  he  seemed,  quite  stout,  from  his  long 
idleness  from  business.  And  that  bold 
girl  had  admired  him,  and  he  had  looked 
at  her!  Well,  he  had  the  right  to  look 
at  any  woman  now.  Hold!  maybe  he 
had  not  looked  admiringly  at  the  girl; 
he  may  have  been  making  sure  that  his 
wife  was  annoyed,  for  she  had  never 
found  him  vulgar.  All  she  wanted  was 
to  get  home  to  Nannie,  her  only  one. 
Her  only  one!  Had  not  that  bold  girl 
said  that  she  was  all  that  her  mother 
had,  and  that  she  took  care  of  her  mo- 
ther ? Maybe  Nannie  would  do  as  much 
yet  for  her  mother.  Then  she  checked 
herself  for  comparing  her  child  to  that 
girl,  herself  to  that  girl’s  mother. 

She  looked  over  at  the  girl,  first  noting 
that  her  husband’s  eyes  were  listlessly 
fixed  upon  the  beauties  of  the  “ Horse- 
shoe Bend,”  around  which  the  train  was 
curving.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  she  and 
her  husband  and  the  girl  and  the  man 
beside  her  were  the  only  ones  who  failed 
of  interest  in  the  panorama  spread  out 
before  the  car  windows. 

“So  you  never  married,  and  you  think 
marriage  is  a failure,”  the  girl  was  say- 
ing. “That’s  pretty  rough  on  the  girls. 
But  I don’t  take  so  much  stock  in  mar- 
riage myself  since  I’ve  been  West.  I 
used  to  think,  ‘Wait  till  I get  married, 
then  mother  will  be  real  happy;  no 
more  worry  about  me  not  being  able  to 
do  everything,  and  never  separated  from 


her.’  She’s  the  dearest  soul  in  the  world 
— always  waiting  for  me,  don’t  you  know. 
She  had  a load  of  trouble,  for  father — 
Oh,  well,  I try  to  make  everything  O.  K.” 

“But  why  don’t  you  believe  so  much 
in  marriage  as  you  used  to?”  queried  the 
man. 

“Because,  it  is  like  this,”  she  explain- 
ed. “A  girl  I know,  she  married  and  went 
to  Dayton.  Tom  was  as  good  as  they 
make  ’em,  and  he’ll  be  something  yet. 
Well,  the  first  thing  I know,  Melie  writes 
me  she  was  going  to  be  divorced.  Toni 
didn’t  treat  her  right,  and  she  wasn’t  go- 
ing to  be  sat  on.  I knew  Melie;  she  once 
threw  a type-writing  machine  at  me  for 
telling  her  she  used  too  many  esses.  What 
did  I do?  I thought  it  over.  I laid  awake 
of  nights  thinking  it  over.  I knew  there 
wasn’t  anything  serious;  only  Melie  and 
Tom  letting  themselves  out,  and  one  not 
taking  anything  from  the  other.  Well, 

I made  believe  to  mother  our  manager 
wanted  me  to  go  to  Dayton  about  some- 
thing, and  I got  Mrs.  Morgan — that’s  our 
neighbor — to  tend  to  mother.  Then  I got 
a pass  as  a railroad  employee,  which  I’m 
not , and  they  gave  a Pullman  pass  with 
it.  My  gentleman  friend  in  our  office  has 
the  inside  track,  and  got  me  the  pass. 
So  off  I went  to  Dayton.  Melie  was  quite 
rattled  when  she  saw  me.  ‘ Henny,1  she 
says,  ‘ don’t  go  for  me  till  I tell  you  every- 
thing.’ Then  she  began.  She  and  Tom 
couldn’t  hit  it,  were  always  having  scraps, 
and  she  was  going  to  stand  up  for  her 
rights.  ‘Your  rights!’  I says.  ‘You’re 
going  a wrong  way  about  getting  your 
rights.  There’s  your  rights,’  and  I point- 
ed to  her  baby.  She  hadn’t  any  type- 
writing machine  to  throw  at  me,  and  the 
baby  wasn’t  hard  enough  to  hurt,  so  she 
didn’t  throw  him.  I looked  around  at 
her  nice  little  house,  and  her  picture  and 
Tom’s  done  in  crayon— you  get  the  pic- 
tures for  nothing,  you  know,  by  buying  the 
frames— and  there  was  a splendid  parlor 
organ  and  red  plush  furniture  in  the  par- 
lor, and  a lovely  vase  of  artificial  flowers 
in  the  window,  and  lace  curtains.  See? 
And  I asked  her  what  she’d  take,  and  what 
Tom ’d  take,  and  what’d  become  of  Tom. 
‘And  who’ll  take  the  baby?' I says.  ‘I 
will,  of  course,’  she  says,  hugging  him  up 
to  her.  ‘And  you'll  bring  him  up  to 
think  hard  of  his  father,  of  course,’  I says; 
‘for  you  can’t  tell  him  to  think  well  of 
him,  now  you  don’t  love  him  any  more. 
But  then  Tom  may  marry  again,  or  he 
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may  die.  Oh,  rats  !’  I says.  ‘ You’d  rath- 
er go  on  tlirough  the  world  a divorced 
woman,  your  little  boy  told  all  about  it 
after  a while,  and  maybe  not  quite  be- 
lieving in  you,  and  all  because  you’re 
both  high  - tempered  and  both  acting 
like  round  pegs  in  square  holes.’  Then 
I thought  of  my  own  mother,  and  how 
dear  she  is  to  me,  and  how  I saw  her 
fading  away  day  after  day,  and  how  I 
must  have  been  a baby  like  Melie’s 
baby,  and  mother  with  all  her  trouble 
with  poor  father,  which  she  took  for  my 
sake  rather  than  have  people  say  my  pa- 
rents were  divorced ; for  my  mother’s  an 
old-fashioned  woman,  you  know.  And  I 
thought  how  Melie  was  a baby  on  her 
mother’s  breast  once,  Tom  one  on  his,  and 
I couldn’t  help  it,  I just  cried ; and  I told 
Melie  how  dreary  it  would  be  to  go  up  to 
our  mothers  in  heaven  without  them  we’d 
sworn  we  loved  and  would  cleave  to  for 
better  or  worse,  and  have  the  Saviour  look 
sad  at  us,  and  take  our  little  babies  in  His 
arms,  pitying  them  more  than  ever  be- 
cause their  mothers,  for  sake  of  a few 
angry  words  that  ought  never  to  have 
been  said,  had  thrown  away  from  them 
the  holiest  thing  a woman  can  ever  know 
— her  husband’s  love.  Then  Melie  she 
looked  fierce,  but  there  stood  Tom  in  the 
doorway,  and  the  baby  held  its  arms  out 
for  him.  ‘Henny!’  cries  Melie  to  me; 
but  she  walked  over  to  Tom.” 

She  laughed,  but  her  hazel  eyes  were 
moist.  The  commercial  traveller  looked 
at  her. 

“Well,”  she  went  on,  “ that’s  all.” 

“But  the  divorce?” 

“There  ain’t  going  to  be  any  divorce. 
That’s  why  I’m  going  home.  My,  but 
men  are  dumb!  A woman  would  have 
caught  on  long  ago.” 

One  woman  had  “caught  on.”  The 
lady  on  the  other  side  of  the  car  had  her 
hands  tightly  clasped  in  her  lap.  She 
glanced  at  her  husband  ; although  he 
steadily  looked  out  of  the  window,  some- 
thing in  his  face — did  she  not  know  his 
every  expression  over  and  over? — told  her 
he  had  heard  as  much  as  she. 

“And  so  that’s  why  you  don’t  think 
so  much  of  marriage  as  you  used  to?” 
the  commercial  traveller  said. 

“I  think  we  treat  it  as  a big  joke,  or 
worse,”  answered  the  girl.  “Some  boy 
and  girl  run  over  to  Camden,  if  they’re 
where  I live,  maybe  from  dancing-school, 
and  a minister  makes  them  man  and  wife ; 
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or  some  swell  and  a rich  girl  make  what 
they  call  a good  match,  the  girl  perhaps 
thinking  only  of  her  grand  wedding  and 
her  presents.  I think  the  Bible’s  got  a 
name  for  such  married  people  as  those, 
and—  But,  here ! I ain’t  going  to  say  an- 
other word.  I’m  getting  ’way  beyond  my 
depth,  anyhow.  See  that?”  For  the  baby 
in  its  nurse’s  arms  was  cooing  at  her. 
“That’s  the  way  Melie’s  little  kid  did. 
That’s  a French  nurse,”  she  said,  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye.  “Her  name’s  Ho- 
nora  Sullivan.” 

“Harrisburg ! Fifteen  minutes  for  din- 
ner,” was  called  out  some  little  time  later. 

What  further  had  passed  between  the 
girl  and  the  commercial  traveller  the  lady 
and  the  gentleman  opposite  did  not  know ; 
they  had  been  engrossed  by  their  own 
thoughts.  It  was  now  past  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

“Harrisburg!” 

The  gentleman  started.  He  could  not 
rudely  leave  his  wife;  her  wants  should 
be  attended  to;  she  was  travelling  alone. 
And  how  helpless  she  looked!  “Shall  I 
get  anything  for  you?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing,”  she  responded,  and  turned 
her  head  away. 

He  left  the  car  with  the  other  people. 

The  hazel -eyed  girl  was  opening  her 
paper  box  and  getting  out  some  sand- 
wiches. 

The  commercial  traveller  was  on  his 
feet.  “Shall  I get  you  a cup  of  coffee?” 
he  asked  her.  “There’s  a dining-car  at- 
tached.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  ice-cool- 
er?” she  asked.  “Water’s  good  enough 
for  me.  You  go  along.  You  won’t  get 
too  much  for  your  dollar  anyway.  The 
soup’s  bound  to  be  scalding,  and  you’ve 
only  got  about  ten  minutes  to  do  the 
whole  business  in.  Say  ” — and  she  went 
over  to  the  nurse -girl — “what’s  the  use 
of  you  staying  in  here  eating  crackers? 
I’ll  mind  baby.  Your  lady  won’t  mind. 
She’s  gone  in  to  dinner  anyway.  Here’s 
a sandwich.  Now  you  go  out  and  stretch 
yourself.  Hide  from  your  lady,  if  that’s 
all.  Goon;  you’re  tired.  Babies  do  drag 
so.  Some  people  don’t  know  enough  to 
go  in  out  of  the  rain.” 

Then  there  was  no  one  in  the  car  but 
the  baby,  the  hazel-eyed  girl,  and  the  wan- 
looking  lady. 

The  lady  could  see  her  husband  wan- 
dering about  outside,  not  going  to  the 
dining-room,  so  she  turned  her  eyes  away 
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from  the  window.  The  girl  was  eating  a 
sandwich,  and  trotting  the  baby  up  and 
down,  laughing  to  it,  and  amusing  it. 
She  was  a pretty  girl,  and  she  carried  the 
baby  very  well.  She  saw  that  the  lady’s 
eyes  were  on  her,  and  she  went  up  to  her. 

44 1 don’t  believe  you  mean  to  have  any 
lunch,”  she  said.  44  You’d  better.  Won’t 
you  have  a sandwich?  They’re  real 
good.” 

Somehow  or  other  the  lady  could  not 
refuse  her,  so  she  took  a sandwich. 

44 1 guess  I was  rude  to  you,”  she  went 
on.  44 1 didn’t  know  that  old  chair  wob- 
bled so.  I’m  sure  your  husband  took 
that  seat  to  keep  me  from  annoying  you. 
Have  you  got  any  children  ?” 

44  One.  A little  girl.” 

“This  is  a little  girl  too.  See  how 
they’ve  tried  to  part  her  hair  in  the  mid- 
dle and  bang  it.  Her  name’s  Gladys 
Evelyn  McMullan.  My!  how  I love  ba- 
bies ! How  happy  you  must  be ! — an  at- 
tentive husband  and  a little  child.  What’s 
your  little  girl’s  name  ?” 

44  Nancy.” 

4 4 That  was  my  grandmother’s  name. 
Ain’t  it  funny,  it’s  all  the  style  to  have 
old-fashioned  names  for  babies  ? Some- 
times I take  my  mother  out  to  grandmo- 
ther’s grave,  and  read  that  name  4 Nancy  ’ 
on  the  tombstone.  It’s  nearly  washed 
away  now,  she’s  been  dead  so  long.  She 
died  before  she  was  nearly  as  old  as  mo- 
ther. I often  think  how  strange  it  will 
be  when  mother  meets  her,  mother  so 
much  older  than  she  was ; and  yet  mother 
keeps  talking  about  her  as  though  she 
was  a child  yet,  and  her  mother  as  old  as 
when  she  died.  Maybe  that’s  the  way  it 
will  be  with  this  little  child.  Don’t  you 
want  a drink  of  water  ? Hold  baby, 
please,  and  I’ll  get  it  for  you.  No,  don’t 
vou  go  yourself;  you  look  dead  tired. 
So.” 

She  transferred  the  baby  to  the  lady, 
and  went  after  the  water. 

Outside,  the  commercial  traveller  had 
sauntered  up  to  the  lady’s  husband. 

“That’s  a good  little  girl  in  our  car,” 
he  said,  wiping  his  mustache.  “Do  you 
know,  she  set  me  to  thinking  about  one 
or  two  things — my  wife  and  children, 
and  so  forth.  By- the- way,  I fear  we  dis- 
turbed your  wife.  Your  wife  don’t  look 
very  strong.  I tell  you  we  men  ought 
to  be  careful  of  our  wives;  they’re  poor 
helpless  things  without  us,  ain’t  they?” 

The  gentleman  reached  the  platform 
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of  his  car,  and  looked  in.  His  wife  had  a 
baby  in  her  lap,  and  looked  down  into  its 
little  face  as  only  a mother  can  look  into 
a young  child’s  eyes.  He  had  so  often 
seen  her  thus  with  Nannie.  Suddenly 
she  raised  her  hand,  and  passed  it  passion- 
ately across  her  eyes.  His  throat  had  a 
lump  in  it;  he  knew  she  was  thinking  of 
her  own  child.  Then  the  hazel-eyed  girl 
came  back,  a glass  of  water  in  her  hand. 
The  lady  took  it,  and  tried  to  drink. 

“Why,  you’re  crying,”  said  the  girl, 
taking  the  baby  from  her.  “Ain’t  you 
well?  Let  me  go  after  your  husband.” 

“No,  no,”  said  the  lady,  hastily.  44 1 
am  very  well.  I was  only  thinking  of 
my  own  little  girl  when  she  was  a baby 
like  this,  and  her  father  and  I were  so 
proud  of  her.  You  are  not  married;  fou 
do  not  understand.” 

“I  am  not  married  yet,”  returned  the 
girl,  looking  as  though  she  only  half  un- 
derstood. She  took  the  glass  to  restore 
it  to  its  rack  in  the  toilet  compartment 
of  the  car,  carrying  the  baby  away  with 
her. 

While  she  was  gone  the  lady’s  husband 
left  the  platform  of  the  car,  and  went  in 
to  the  seat  he  had  occupied  before  he  had 
gone  out. 

“Annie,”  he  said  at  once,  “maybe 
things  might  have  been  better  if  we  had 
wanted  them  to  be.  It  is  so  easy  to  go 
wrong.  Did  you  hear  what  that  girl 
said  about  her  friend  in  Dayton?  We  are 
all  alike,  the  socially  up,  the  socially 
down,  just  poor  weak  humanity,  impul- 
sive, unreasonable  with  those  who  ought 
to  claim  all  our  forbearance  because  we 
try  as  we  are  tried.” 

44  Hush!”  she  said,  sharply. 

The  girl  was  back  again,  and  took  her 
seat,  fondling  the  baby.  Then  there  was 
a commotion  outside,  and  the  passengers 
came  tumbling  in,  as  people  will  who 
have  time  to  spare  before  trains  start. 
The  commercial  traveller  had  two  little 
baskets  of  fruit.  He  presented  one  of 
them  to  the  hazel-eyed  girl. 

“My  wife  won’t  mind,”  he  jokingly 
said.  44 The  other’s  for  the  young  ones 
at  home.” 

She  laughed.  44 1 knew  you  were  mar- 
ried,’’ she  said.  “I  can  always  tell.  Here, 
Gladys!”  And  she  put  a peach  into  the 
little  thing's  hand  as  the  nurse  came  up. 

4 4 Let  me  kiss  her  agai  n . U m-m  ! By -by, 
darling.” 

She  pressed  her  even  white  teeth  into  a. 
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second  peach,  while  the  commercial  trav- 
eller talked  to  her  in  a quieter  way. 

In  the  opposite  chairs  the  husband  and 
wife  sat  buried  in  thought,  the  wife  lean- 
ing back  in  her  chair  with  closed  eyes. 
The  car  was  quieter  now,  the  afternoon 
sluggishness  coming  on.  The  commer- 
cial traveller  took  out  a note-book  and 
made  memoranda.  The  baby  slept.  The 
hazel-eyed  girl  read  The  Duchess , skip- 
ping whole  chapters  to  get  at  the  parts 
she  liked  the  best. 

The  hours  sped  on ; the  train  went  at 
slower  speed;  the  commercial  traveller 
exchanged  his  skull-cap  for  a light  gray 
Derby  with  a black  band  around  it;  and 
the  engine  puffed  into  Broad  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Under  cover  of  the  bustle  of  departure, 
the  husband  had  a paper  in  his  hand, 
which  he  held  out  to  his  wife.  “I  will 
destroy  mine,”  he  said,  quietly,  “if  you 
will  destroy  yours.” 

His  wife  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  suf- 
fused. Her  trembling  hand  groped  in  a 
little  bag  she  carried.  She  handed  her 
husband  a paper  corresponding  with  the 
one  he  had.  He  put  the  two  together, 
looked  down  into  her  eyes,  and  then  the 
sharp  rattle  of  tearing  paper  was  heard. 


His  wife  looked  around  for  some  one. 
But  that  one  was  gone,  the  commercial 
traveller  carrying  her  bag  and  umbrella 
for  her,  she  holding  only  the  basket  of 
fruit,  minus  the  two  peaches.  She  made 
a last  foray  on  the  baby  down  near  the 
car  door,  and  then  she  passed  through  the 
doorway.  The  lady  pressed  that  way,  her 
husband  back  of  her. 

“Henny,”  she  called,  timidly. 

Hazel-eyes  looked  around,  all  her  teeth 
showing  in  a smile.  “Why,  how  did 
you  know  my  name?”  she  asked.  “Oh, 
you  want  to  shake  hands?  Look  out  for 
the  peaches.  I’m  taking  them  home  to 
mother;  she’s  an  invalid.  Oh,  how  do 
you  do?” — for  the  lady  managed  to  pre- 
sent her  husband.  “ Good-by.  Oh,  there’s 
my  gentleman  friend !” 

A young  man  had  rushed  up  the  car 
steps.  “I  thought  you'd  never  get  here, 
Henny,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  I’m  all  here,” she  laughed.  “And 
how’s  mother  ?” 

The  lady  was  looking  after  her  as  she 
went  along  beside  the  young  man,  who 
carried  her  bag  and  umbrella  in  one  hand 
and  held  her  elbow  with  the  other. 

“Come,”  said  her  husband,  gently— 
“ come,  Annie,  lot  us  go  to  Nannie.” 
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FROM  the  top  of  the  Round  Tower- 
ascended  by  a spiral  incline,  up  which 
Peter  the  Great  is  said  to  have  driven  a 
coach  and  four — the  eye  can  take  in  the 
whole  of  Copenhagen.  A dead-level 
city,  flat  as  Venice  or  Amsterdam,  sur- 
rounded, and  to  some  extent  intersected, 
by  canals  and  lagoons.  A city  of  quaint 
spires,  steep  roofs,  and  jutting  gables. 
Distinctly  an  old-world  city,  in  spite  of 
the  handsome  new  boulevard  and  ave- 
nues towards  the  northwest.  Almost  all 
the  prominent  public  buildings  have 
an  air  of  antiquity.  The  churches  are 
all  old.  Christiansborg  Palace,  now  a 
gaunt  ruin,  and  Rosenborg  Castle,  with 
its  fantastic  lanterns,  are  relics  of  the 
time  when  the  Kings  of  Denmark  held 
sway  from  the  Elbe  to  the  North  Cape. 
Even  ThorWaldsen’s  Museum  — monu- 
ment of  the  Dane  who,  next  to  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  has  achieved  the 
widest  fame — seems  to  have  aged  prema- 


turely. Only  one  notable  structure  is 
obviously  modern  — the  Royal  Danish 
Theatre,  whose  dome  soars  over  the  sea 
of  roofs  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city. 
Even  at  this  distance  it  proclaims  itself 
a play-house,  possessing  that  first  of  ar- 
chitectural merits,  an  outward  and  visi- 
ble fitness  for  its  inward  and  spiritual 
function;  and  it  is  at  least  as  prominent 
a feature  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  ma- 
terial physiognomy  of  the  city. 

Let  us  descend  the  spiral  corridor,  and 
make  our  way  through  the  crooked  streets 
towards  the  theatre.  For  so  large  a 
town — it  contains  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  people — Copenhagen 
is  surprisingly  small-townish.  The  wheel 
traffic  is  scanty  and  jog-trot;  the  side- 
walks are  roughly  paved ; the  people  one 
meets,  even  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, are  decidedly  provincial  in  their 
dress  and  carriage;  and  from  the  num- 
ber of  elaborate  salutations  one  sees  on 
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every  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  everybody 
knows  everybody  else.  But  though  life 
is  homely  and  leisurely,  it  is  not  dull. 
On  the  contrary,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
vivacity  of  manner,  the  intelligence  of 
expression,  of  the  average  Copenhagener. 
The  display  in  the  shops  gives  evidence 
of  a high  general  level  of  culture  and 
taste.  I know  of  no  city  where  book- 
sellers so  greatly  abound,  their  windows 
richly  stocked  not  only  with  Scandina- 
vian, but  with  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish literature.  And  in  every  window 
the  book  most  prominently  exhibited  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  the  popular  play  of  the 
day  at  the  Royal  Theatre;  for  here  the 
stage  and  literature  go  hand  in  hand. 

Arriving  in  the  large  irregular  space 
known  as  the  King’s  New  Market,  we 
find  ourselves  opposite  the  impressive  fa- 
cade of  the  theatre,  with  its  triple-arched 
portico  and  loggia.  Immediately  under 
the  group  of  Apollo  and  two  Muses,  which 
crowns  the  cornice,  a tablet  bears  the  in- 
scription 

Folket  relste  under  ^ denne  Byghing  for 

Den  Danske  Skueplads 

The  People  erected  under  Christian 
IX.  this  Building  for  the  Danish 
Stage. 

On  the  left-hand  panel  of  the  entabla- 
ture is  inscribed  the  date,  1748,  when  the 
theatre,  as  an  institution,  was  founded. 
The  right-hand  panel  bears  the  date,  1874, 
when  the  present  building  was  opened. 
Two  bronze  statues  guard  the  portico — 
Ludvig  Holberg  being  seated  on  the  right, 
Adam  Oehlenschlager  on  the  left.  They 
are  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the  Danish 
stage— -the  genius  of  Comedy  and  the  ge- 
nius of  Tragedy. 

As  the  Theatre  Frangais  commemo- 
rates its  glorious  origin  in  the  phrase, 
44  Maison  de  Moli&re,”  so  the  Danish  The- 
atre might  no  less  justly  and  no  less 
proudly  call  itself  the  House  of  Holberg. 
If  it  cannot  be  said  of  Holberg  that  “he 
found  not  but  created  first  the  stage,”  it 
can,  at  least,  be  said  that  finding  the  ru- 
diments of  a stage,  he  created  the  nation- 
al drama  of  Denmark.  Yet  he  was  not, 
technically  speaking,  a Dane.  He  was 
born  in  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1684,  and 
was  eighteen  years  old  before  he  ever 


saw  Copenhagen.  After  a short  and  in- 
termittent course  at  the  university,  he 
set  off  on  the  first  of  those  knowledge- 
hunting peregrinations  which  Goldsmith 
imitated  half  a century  later,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  we  indirectly  owe  The 
Traveller.  He  spent  two  years  at  Ox- 
ford. In  Paris  he  was  among  the  crowd 
of  poor  students  who  elbowed  each  other 
every  morning  outside  the  Mazarin  Li- 
brary, each  hoping  to  slip  in  first  and  to 
secure  Bayle’s  Dictionary  for  the  day. 
Sailing  to  Civita  Vecchia,  his  felucca 
was  chased  by  a Barbary  rover,  and  he 
stood,  “pale,  with  a drawn  sword,”  me- 
chanically imitating  the  pious  ejacula- 
tions of  the  sailors,  and  then  smiling  at 
his  own  panic.  These  wanderings  occu- 
pied nearly  six  years  in  all,  and  on  his 
final  return  to  Copenhagen  he  brought 
with  him  all  the  enlightenment  of  his 
age  wherewith  to  combat  the  pedantry 
and  obscurantism  which  there  reigned 
supreme.  His  penury  was  at  one  time 
so  great  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept 
aid  from  a public  charity.  At  last,  in 
1717,  he  was  offered  a Professorship  of 
Metaphysics,  the  study  which  he  most 
loathed.  The  pinch  of  poverty,  howev- 
er, forced  him  to  accept  the  post,  to  be- 
come a “teacher  of  the  Meaningless  to 
the  Empty-headed,”  and  to  preside  at 
disputations  De  tribus  durationibus  et 
ubietatibus  in  uno  infinitatis  puncto. 
It  was  an  accusation  of  plagiarism  in  a 
historical  work  that  first  provoked  him 
to  essay  his  powers  as  a satirist.  The 
vein  once  opened,  he  worked  it  diligent- 
ly; and  in  1720  his  mock-heroic  poem, 
“ Peder  Paars,”  brought  the  whole  world 
of  pedantry  about  his  ears.  “Peder 
Paars  ” is  the  first  work  of  European  sig- 
nificance in  modern  Danish  literature. 

As  yet  there  was  no  Danish  theatre 
whatever.  French  and  German  compa- 
nies, both  operatic  and  dramatic,  had 
been  maintained  by  the  court,  and  Co- 
penhagen may  claim  the  melancholy  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  earliest  theatrical  catastrophes  on 
record — the  burning,  in  1689,  of  a tem- 
porary opera-house,  whereby  180  lives 
were  lost.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  German  and  Dutch 
strollers  had  visited  the  town,  playing 
either  gross  buffooneries  or  the  bombas- 
tic and  grotesque  romances  which  Hol- 
berg afterwards  parodied  in  Ulysses  von 
Ithacia . At  last,  in  1720,  the  ground 
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was  cleared  for  a permanent  theatre  by 
a privilegium  exclusitmm , granted  by 
King  Frederick  the  Fourth  to  Etienne 
Capion,  a French  actor  and  tavern-keep- 
er. Capion  built  a playhouse,  and  tried 
to  attract  the  public  by  performances  in 
French  and  German,  juggling,  rope-dan- 
cing, and  feats  of  strength.  The  result 
was  disastrous,  and  in  1722  a second 
privilegium  was  grafted  on  to  Capion’s, 
by  which  he  and  another  French  actor, 
Ren4  Montaigu,  were  permitted  to  per- 
form comedies  “in  the  Danish  tongue.” 
A company  was  collected,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  students,  and  the  Da- 
nish theatre  was  opened,  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1722,  with  a translation  of  Molifere’s 
L'Avare.  The  next  production  was  Hol- 
berg’s  Pewterer  Politician,  and  four  of 
his  other  comedies  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

The  hope  of  helping  to  establish  a per- 
manent theatre  had  spurred  him  to  al- 
most unexampled  productiveness.  In  the 
three  years  between  the  beginning  of  1722 
and  the  end  of  1724  he  wrote  more  than 
twenty  plays,  thus  providing  the  actors 
with  the  backbone  of  their  repertory, 
which,  for  the  rest,  consisted  of  transla- 
tions from  the  French.  Out  of  all  this 
labor  he  reaped  not  a stiver  of  profit, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  did  the  luckless 
managers.  For  some  time  they  eked  out 
their  meagre  receipts  by  letting  the  thea- 
tre on  “off  ” nights  for  masquerades;  but 
in  1724,  though  Holberg  defended  them 
in  one  of  his  most  brilliant  comedies, 
masquerades  were  forbidden  by  the  po- 
lice. Both  Capion  and  Montaigu  went 
bankrupt  again  and  again.  For  a few 
months  the  actors  carried  on  the  theatre 
on  “sharing  terms,”  and  tried  to  restore 
their  fortunes  by  playing  tragedies  and 
commediettas  in  French.  At  last  they 
gave  up  the  battle,  and  on  February  25, 
1727,  the  theatre  was  closed,  after  the  per- 
formance of  a little  apropos,  by  Holberg, 
entitled  The  Obsequies  of  the  Danish 
Comedy.  Here  are  some  fragments  of 
the  dialogue  between  three  of  the  actors, 
Henrich  Wegner,  Schumacher,  and  Ma- 
demoiselle Hiort,  all  appearing  in  their 
own  persons: 

Schumacher.  Henrich,  what  shall  we  play  next 
week  ? 

Henrich.  Bankruptcy. 

Schumacher.  I don't  know  that  comedy. 

Henrich.  It’s  not  exactly  what  you  would  call  a 
comedy,  for  it’s  rather  tragical  in  the  long-run. 

* * # * * # 
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MUe.  Hiort.  But  what  shall  I take  to,  now  that 
the  theatre  is  to  close  ? 

Henrich.  If  you  have  any  capital,  I advise  you  to 
live  on  the  interest ; but  if  you  haven’t,  you  must 
go  into  service. 

Mile.  Hiort.  Where  shall  I find  employment? 
Haven’t  we  managed  to  offend  everybodyYby  means 
of  the  satire  in  Holberg  and  Moli&re] — officers,  doc- 
tors, advocates,  pewterers,  marquises,  barons,  bar- 
bers? 

Henrich.  Faith,  but  that’s  true.  I’ve  never  dared 
to  get  shaved  since  we  played  that  comedy  about 
Master  Gert. 

Thus  jesting  at  a sorrow  which  was 
doubtless  sincere  enough,  Holberg  con- 
signed to  the  tomb  the  earliest  Danish 
theatre.  It  was  revived  in  the  following 
year,  with  a small  subsidy  from  the  King ; 
but  a few  months  later  a great  fire  laid 
Copenhagen  in  ashes,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  amusements.  Before  the  town  had 
recovered  from  the  catastrophe,  Christian 
the  Sixth  had  come  to  the  throne,  and  a 
period  of  stagnant  pietism  had  set  in,  dur- 
ing which  no  theatrical  enterprise  was  to 
be  thought  of. 

Most  of  Holberg’s  plays  and  all  his 
masterpieces  were  now  written,  though 
some  of  them  still  lay  in  his  desk  unper- 
formed. It  is  impossible  to  define  in  a 
single  phrase  the  nature  of  his  genius. 
One  is  tempted  to  call  him  a prose  Mo- 
li6re,  or  a bourgeois  Molidre,  but  such 
formulas  are  at  once  inadequate  and  mis- 
leading. The  grace,  the  distinction,  the 
tenderness  of  Moltere  he  lacked.  He 
found  his  subjects  and  his  audience  not 
in  a great  capital  and  a brilliant  court, 
but  in  a small  commercial  town  which 
happened  to  be  the  seat  of  a narrow,  un- 
intelligent, and  semi -foreign  court,  and 
of  an  obscurantist  university.  He  wrote 
a language  which  charms  us  by  its  roco- 
co quaintness  rather  than  by  delicacy  or 
polish.  The  only  verse  form  at  his  com- 
mand was  the  horrible  Danish  Alexan- 
drine, with  its  steam-piston  rhythm,  which 
he  had  the  good  taste  to  use  in  mock-he- 
roics alone.  It  is  conjectured,  on  very 
slight  evidence,  that  in  his  boyhood  he 
was  once  in  love;  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  a confirmed  bachelor  with  little  taste 
for  female  society.*  How  different  from 
the  much-loving,  much-suffering  Moli&re ! 

Yet  to  enumerate  all  these  limitations  is 
only  to  enhance  one’s  delight  in  Holberg's 
achievement.  He  performed  a smaller 

* 44  Plays  of  romantic  love,”  he  says  in  one  of  his 
prefaces,  44  are  little  suited  to  this  country,  though 
they  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  England  and  other 
nations  where  people  hang  themselves  for  love.” 
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task  than  Moltere’s  with  greater  thorough- 
ness. His  comedies  are  a very  encyclo- 
paedia of  life  in  the  simple  little  Denmark 
of  his  day.  Moli^re’s  are,  after  all,  but 
fragments,  “broken  lights,”  as  it  were, 
from  the  vast  and  complex  life  of  France. 
A classicist  by  temperament  and  training, 
Holberg  would  frequently  have  recourse 
to  conventional  intrigues  of  the  classic 
t}rpe,  and  he  used  them  with  a consum- 
mate scenic  instinct  which  to  this  day 
makes  the  plays  of  the  Danish  professor 
no  less  actable  than  those  of  the  French 
actor-manager.  But  his  intrigues  are  per- 
ishable stuff — the  mere  scaffolding  from 
which  he  painted  his  great  fresco.  When 
we  survey  his  achievement  as  a whole, 
the  scaffolding  fades  out  of  notice,  and 
what  we  see  is  an  endless  procession  of 
delicately  observed,  vividly  drawn  char- 
acters, steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  shrewd, 
humane,  and  sympathetic  humor.  It  is 
true  that  certain  type-figures  run  through 
most  of  his  comedies  — Jeronimus  and 
Magdelone,  the  heavy  father  and  mother; 
Leander  and  Leonora,  the  lovers;  and 
Henrik  and  Pernille,  the  valet  and  wait- 
ing-woman. But  even  in  these  one  finds 
great  variety  under  the  identity  of  name. 
The  Jeronimus  of  The  Fortunate  Ship - 
wreck  is  not  at  all  the  Jeronimus  of  The 
Christmas  Party;  the  Henrik  of  The 
Pewterer  Politician  is  entirely  different 
from  the  Henrik  of  The  Masquerade . It 
is  true,  again,  that  Holberg,  like  Ben 
Jonson  and  the  other  classicists,  would 
now  and  then  reduce  character  to  a sin- 
gle “humor,”  as  in  The  Vacillating 
Lady , The  Much-talking  Barber , The 
Boastful  Soldier , The  Busy  Trifler.  But 
it  is  a mistake,  I think,  to  regard  this  as 
the  prevailing  note  of  his  manner.  It  is 
certain  that  in  his  two  master-characters, 
the  drunken  boor,  Jeppe  of  the  Hill,  and 
Erasmus  Montanus,  the  pedant-martyr  of 
the  new  learning,  he  entirely  transcends 
the  mere  comedy  of  “humors,”  and 
draws  living  men,  solid  in  three  dimen- 
sions. This  every  one  admits;  and  I 
think  the  same  observation  is  equally  if 
less  obviously  true  of  a dozen  other  char- 
acters; while  a hundred  more  are  far 
from  being  mere  embodied  mannerisms, 
and  differ  from  the  greatest  character 
studies  only  in  being  more  rapidly  touched 
in.  Holberg’s  social  philosophy  consists 
of  a temperate,  sagacious,  kindly  con- 
servatism. There  is  nothing  of  the  demo- 
crat in  his  composition.  He  is  no  lover 


of  rank  or  worshipper  of  wealth,  yet  he 
has  more  ridicule  for  the  ambitious  burgh- 
er than  indignation  against  the  tyrannous 
noble.  In  relation  to  women,  as  George 
Brandes  has  admirably  shown,  he  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  time.  In  spite  of, 
or  perhaps  by  reason  of,  the  absence  of 
the  erotic  element  in  his  nature,  he  an- 
ticipated the  most  modern  doctrines  as  to 
the  equality  of  the  sexes.  His  morality 
is  rational,  not  rigorous.  He  knows  that 
youth  will  be  youth,  and  is  apt  to  let  Le- 
ander triumph  at  the  expense  of  Jeroni- 
mus; but  Leander’s  follies  are  seldom 
very  serious,  and  never  (as  in  the  Res- 
toration comedy)  brutal  or  base.  I do 
not  hesitate  to  call  him  oue  of  the  health- 
iest writers  in  all  dramatic  literature. 
Prurience  and  prudery  are  alike  foreign 
to  him,  and  overall  his  work  there  breathes 
an  air  of  honest  gayety — what  Danish 
critics  are  fond  of  calling  festivitas — 
which  is  inexpressibly  refreshing. 

The  reign  of  pietism  came  to  an  end  in 
1746,  when  Frederick  the  Fifth  ascended 
the  throne.  A company  was  got  together 
in  the  following  year,  and  opened  their 
performances  with  Holberg’s  Pewterer 
Politician ; but  it  was  not  until  Decem- 
ber 18,  1748,  that  the  formally  constituted 
Danish  comedians  gave  their  first  per- 
formance in  the  handsome  theatre  erected 
for  them  on  the  King’s  New  Market.  As 
his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  was  to  be  pre- 
sent, Holberg  was  not  considered  courtly 
enough  for  the  occasion,  and  a translation 
of  Regnard’s  Le  Joueur  was  therefore  per- 
formed. Poor  Holberg!  His  genius,  as 
Brandes  puts  it,  had  been  condemned  to 
twenty  years’  learned  hard  labor  in  the 
pietistic  penitentiary,  and  he  now  regained 
his  freedom  only  to  find  that  his  hand 
had  lost  its  cunning,  and  that  even  his 
earlier  masterpieces  were  regarded  by  a 
powerful  section  of  the  lettered  public  as 
vulgar  and  old-fashioned!  They  were 
far  too  good  acting  plays  ever  to  be  en- 
tirely driven  from  the  stage;  they  re- 
mained, and  remain  to  this  day,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  repertory ; but  there  have 
been  several  periods  when  critical  senti- 
mentalism or  superfineness  or  romanti- 
cism would  fain  have  rejected  them.  As 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  poet’s  last  years 
coincided  with  one  of  these  periods  of  re- 
action. He  was  treated  with  cold  respect 
by  the  leaders  of  critical  fashion,  and 
“found  his  only  admirers,”  says  a con- 
temporary, all  unconscious  of  the  eulogy 
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implied  in  his  words,  “among  the  popu- 
lace who  had  served  as  his  models.”  His 
death,  in  1754,  passed  almost  unnoticed, 
while  a not  too  reputable  actress  who 
died  nine  days  later  was  honored  with  a 
public  funeral. 


It  is  true  that  the  romantic  circum- 
stances of  Caroliue  Thielo’s  death  had 
helped  to  raise  popular  sympathy  to  fever- 
heat.  Though  not  yet  twenty,  she  was 
already  the  idol  of  the  playhouse,  and  it 
was  reported  that  she  had  been  murdered 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador, from  whom  she  had  succeeded  in 
worming  some  Masonic  secrets.  The  ex- 
citement caused  by  her  death,  however, 
was  only  one  symptom  of  the  keen  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  theatre,  which  had 
sprung  into  existence  since  1748,  and  has 
subsisted  in  full  force  even  to  the  present 
day.  Nowhere  else,  not  even  in  Paris, 
is  the  theatre  more  truly  a national  insti- 
tution than  it  is  in  Copenhagen.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  actors  were  regarded  as  bohe- 
mians, and  the  students  of  the  university, 
from  whom  the  company  has  all  along 
been  mainly  recruited,  were  held  to  lose 
caste  in  going  on  the  stage.  But  this 
prejudice  did  not  at  any  time  prevent  the 
outside  public  from  interesting  itself  viv- 
idly in  the  affairs  of  the  theatre,  both  ar- 
tistic and  personal,  and  during  the  present 
century  the  social  stigma  has  entirely  van- 
ished. 

A repertory  which  consisted  mainly  of 
the  works  of  Holberg,  Moli&re,  Regnard, 
and  the  minor  French  comedy-writers  be- 
got a race  of  great  character-actors.  The 
leading  members  of  the  company  formed 
in  1748,  under  Holberg's  own  eye,  were 
Londemann,  Clemen  tin,  and  Hortulan — 
a brilliant  trio.  Holberg  is  said  to  have 
corrected  Clementinas  conception  of  Viel- 
geschrey  in  The  Busy  Trifler  by  bidding 
him  study  a living  original  whom  he 
named ; and  the  anecdote  is  characteristic, 
for  this  practice  of  “ going  to  nature”  has 
always  been  and  still  is  the  chief  strength 
of  the  Danish  school  of  acting.  For  four 
years  the  company  confined  itself  entirely 
to  comedy.  In  the  course  of  their  fifth 
season  they  made  a timid  attempt  at  trag- 
edy, with  Deschamps's  Cato;  but  it  was 
not  until  1757  that  the  production  of  Vol- 
taire’s Zaire  brought  “the  pathetic  and 
sublime  ” into  fashion.  As  a consequence, 
the  stage  fell  a prey  for  nearly  twenty 
years  to  hollow  and  bombastic  declama- 
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tion,  which  reached  its  height  in  the  first 
original  Danish  tragedy,  Nordahl  Brun’s 
Zarinef  produced  in  1772.  Brun,  like 
Holberg,  was  a Norwegian  by  birth,  and 
it  was  another  Norwegian  who  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  pricked  the  bombastic  blad- 
der with  a keen  point  of  satire.  Johan 
Wessel’s  burlesque  tragedy  of  Low  with- 
out Stockings  is  one  of  the  classics  of 
Danish  literature.  Dealing  with  the  luck- 
less loves  of  a tailor  and  his  sweetheart, 
it  reproduces  with  absolute  faithfulness 
all  the  conventions  of  French  tragedy — 
the  unities  of  time  and  place,  the  solilo- 
quies (in  Zarine  there  were  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  soliloquies),  the  Alexandrines, 
with  alternate  masculine  and  feminine 
rhymes;  in  short,  the  whole  outward 
form  of  pseudo-classicism.  Wessel’s  trav- 
esty, though  received  with  inextinguish- 
able laughter,  did  not  at  once  drive  the 
stilted  Gallicisms  from  the  stage,  but  it 
weakened  their  hold  upon  popular  favor.* 
Another  breath  of  fresh  air  was  brought 
to  the  stage  by  the  lyrical  dramas  of  Jo- 
hannes Ewald,  in  one  of  which,  Ttie  Fish- 
ers, occurs  the  stirring  national  song, 

“ King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast,” 
well  known  in  Longfellow’s  translation. 

But  French  bombast  died  out  slowly,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a still  worse  literary 
epidemic  in  the  shape  of  German  senti- 
mentality. Kotzebue’s  Misanthropy  and 
Repentance  (better  known  as  The  Stran- 
ger) was  produced  in  1790,  and  was  the 
forerunner  of  no  fewer  than  seventy-two 
other  plays  from  the  same  pen.  The 
reign  of  Kotzebue  is  perhaps  the  darkest 
hour  in  the  history  of  the  Danish  stage. 

It  gave  place  to  the  dawn  of  Scandinavian 
Romanticism  early  in  the  present  century. 

The  material  fortunes  of  the  theatre 
had  meanwhile  undergone  many  vicissi- 
tudes. From  1750  to  1770  it  belonged  to 
the  town  of  Copenhagen,  receiving,  how- 
ever, a small  and  uncertain  subsidy  from 
the  King,  which  was  held  to  justify  all 
sorts  of  court  interference.  The  Danish 
players  were  constantly  compelled  to  give 
house-room  to  Italian  opera  companies, 

* English  influence  did  something  to  strengthen 
the  good  traditions  of  comedy  and  character-acting. 
Steele’s  Conscious  Lovers,  produced  in  1761,  was  the 
first  English  play  which  found  its  wav  to  the  Danish 
stage,  and  it  was  followed  by  several  of  the  Dolmans’, 
Cumberland’s,  Holcroft’s,  and  Morton’s  comedies. 

The  School  for  Scandal  was  very  successfully  pro- 
duced in  1784  ; She  Stooj)8  to  Cofiquer  in  1785;  The 
Rivals  not  until  1799.  All  three  still  hold  their 
place  in  the  repertory. 
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and  to  see  themselves  utterly  neglected 
by  the  King  and  the  nobility,  who  idol- 
ized the  foreign  interlopers.  The  court, 
too,  imported  and  patronized  more  than 
one  company  of  French  actors,  while  at 
one  time  the  stage  was  overrun  with 
rope-dancers,  jugglers,  acrobats,  and  what 
we  now  know  as  “variety  entertain- 
ments.” Even  with  the  strictest  econ- 
omy in  salaries  and  other  expenses — five 
hundred  dollars  a year  was  considered 
ample  payment  for  a leading  actor — the 
theatre  managed  in  twenty  years  to  run 
deeply  into  debt.  In  1770  the  King  paid 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  encumbrances, 
and  the  Danish  stage  became  in  name  as 
well  as  in  fact  a court  institution.  So  it 
remained  until  1849,  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  nation. 

“It  was  in  the  year  1805.”  says  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse,  “ that  the  young  and  un- 
known poet  Adam  Oehlenschlager,  wear- 
ing out  a winter  in  Germany  under  the 
worst  pangs  of  nostalgia,  found  in  the 
university  library  at  Halle  a copy  of  the 
Icelandic  of  Snorre  Sturleson’s  Heims- 
kringla  [the  sagas  of  the  Kings  of  Nor- 
way]. The  event  was  as  full  of  import 
to  Scandinavian  literature  as  Luther’s 
famous  discovery  of  the  Bible  was  to 
German  liberty.”  Oehlenschlager  at 
once  began  to  work  the  rich  vein  of  dra- 
matic material  upon  which  he  had  thus 
. stumbled.  Earl  Hakon , his  first  and 
perhaps  his  best  tragedy,  was  produced 
in  1808,  and  PalnatoJce , Axel  and  Val- 
borgy  Stcerkodder , and  half  a score  of 
other  dramas  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. Oehlenschlager  was  a great  poet 
and  a prolific  dramatist,  but  his  dramas 
are  of  an  age,  not  for  all  time.  They 
are  tragic  romances,  full  of  fluent  rhet- 
oric and  lyric  pathos,  rather  than  great 
tragedies,  properly  so  called.  They  are 
written  for  the  most  part  in  somewhat 
flaccid  blank  verse,  varied  by  occasional 
passages  in  the  simple  and  charming 
ballad  measure  of  the  Danish  Koempem- 
ser.  But  with  all  their  faults  they  are 
works  of  heroic  imagination,  appealing 
irresistibly  to  youthful  sentiment  and 
enthusiasm.  Scandinavian  antiquity, 
mythic  and  historical,  which  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  seemed  merely  bar- 
barous, was  now  found  to  be  inspiring, 
fascinating,  and  infinitely  picturesque* 
Oehlenschlager's  dramatic  romances  were 
no  less  epoch-making  for  Danish  litera- 


ture than  the  WaVerley  Novels  for  our 
own;  they  revealed  a new  world  of  im- 
agination. The  Norwegian  dramatists 
Bjornson  and  Ibsen  have  reproduced  the 
spirit  of  the  sagas  far  more  faithfully 
than  Oehlenschlager.  Their  tragedies  are 
tersely,  and  one  may  almost  say  realisti- 
cally, Scandinavian;  his  are  rhetorically 
and  romantically  Teutonic.  But  Oehlen- 
schlager will  always  claim  respect  as  a 
delightful  poet— his  Aladdin  is  a master- 
piece— and  as  the  pioneer  of  a new  era. 
His  statue  has  every  right  to  its  place 
beside  Holberg’s  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Danish  Theatre. 

The  new  romantic  tragedy  naturally 
required  a new  school  of  actors  to  repre- 
sent it.  Throughout  what  may  be  called 
the  Voltaire  period  and  the  Kotzebue  pe- 
riod the  traditions  of  character -acting 
established  under  Holberg  had  been  kept 
alive  by  two  generations  of  fine  come- 
dians. Schwarz,  an  actor  who  combined 
great  mimetic  talent  with  keen  intelli- 
gence, had  done  much  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  re- 
fine and  elevate  the  stage,  and  to  heighten 
the  sense  of  artistic  propriety  among  his 
comrades.  Gjelstrup,  who  was  no  less 
remarkable  as  a painter  than  as  an  actor, 
played  two  of  Holberg’s  master-charac- 
ters, Jeppe  and  Studenstrup,  to  absolute 
perfection;  and  Frydendahl,  Knudsen, 
and  Lindgreen  carried  the  great  tradi- 
tions from  the  last  into  the  present  cen- 
tury. Knudsen,  like  many  other  Danish 
actors,  was  also  an  excellent  singer;  and 
when  the  English  bombarded  Copenhagen 
in  1801,  he  collected  more  than  $100,000 
for  the  Patriotic  Fund  by  travelling 
through  Denmark  and  Norway  singing 
patriotic  songs.  But  character  - actors, 
however  accomplished,  could  not  cope 
with  the  warrior  - heroes  of  Oehlenschla- 
ger. “ Wanted,  a tragedian,”  was  the  cry 
of  the  management;  and  at  last  they  ad- 
vertised for  one  in  the  newspapers. 
Strange  to  say,  the  advertisement/*  met 
the  eye  ” of  the  right  man.  A country 
doctor  named  Ryge,  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  presented  himself  for  trial ; and  when 
the  trial  was  over,  one  of  the  committee 
remarked,  “If  you  are  foolish  enough  to 
want  to  go  on  the  stage,  I am  sure  the 
public  will  be  wise  enough  to  receive  you 
with  acclamation.”  The  prophecy  was 
justified.  With  his  gigantic  figure  and 
voluminous  voice,  Ryge  seemed  born  to 
embody  the  heroes  of  Northern  legend. 
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44  His  words/1  wrote  Bour- 
nonville,  '’rang- 1 ike  sword 
strokes  on  shields  of  cop- 
per; they  sank  into  the 
soul  like  runes  on  a me- 
morial stone  ....  I seem 
still  to  hear  him  in  Earl 
Hakon  apostrophizing  the 
gods  in  the  sacrificial 
grove : 

‘My  Erling  have  I offered  up; 
and  lo! 

My  foes  in  myriads  shall  fol- 
low him.* 

The  curtain  fell,  and  my 
hair  stood  on  end  at  the 
thought  of  the  sea  of  blood 
that  was  to  flow.”  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  Dr.  Ryge  was  a mere 
ranter.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  an  actor  of  high 
intelligence  and  versatil- 
ity. He  was  great  not 
only  in  Oehlensehl 


_ agfir.s 

Hakon. .Jar-1,  and  Pallia- 
toke,  but  in  Hoi  berg's  sen- 
tentious Pewterer  Politi- 
cian and  grotesque  Ulysses 
von  Ithacia:  not  only  in 
Macbeth  and  Lear,  but  in 
Moses  in  The  School  for 
Scandal . The  triumph  of 
Danish  romanticism  nat- 
urally paved  the  way  for 
the  importation  of  Shake- 
speare. Hamlet  was  pro-  * 
duced  in  1813,  King  Lear 
in  1816,  Macbeth  in  181?.  Schiller  and 
Goethe  took  a more  or  less  prominent 
place  In  the  repertory  : the  Danish  play- 
wrights Heiberg  and  Hertz  wrote  many 
popular  plays  on  the  romantic  model; 
and  Oehlen  sell  lager  continued  to  pro- 
duce a new  tragedy  every  now  and  then 
until  Within  a year  or  two  of  his  death  in 
1850.  When  Ryge  died  in  1842,  Ids  man- 
tle fell  upon  Nielsen,  whose  wife,  too,  was 
a tragic  actress  of  a high  order.  Thus 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century  may 
fairly  be  called  the  roman  tic  or  blank- 
verse  period  of  the  Danish  stage; 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury, however,  two  other  influences  made 
themselves  felt— the  influence  of  Scribe 
and  the  influence  of  Heiberg.  Scribe’s 
Valerie  was  produced  in  1824,  and  ninety- 
eight  other  products  of  Ids  restless  man- 
ufactory followed  in  rapid  succession. 
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and  cojua*rh*d  pieces;  which  call  for  a lightful  fantasies  of  Hnsmif):  and  tbi>  im 
good  deal  of  rmUfio^l  .'  \ comparable  Piiistf'r.  mlamly  df/ifee 

tbfcit*  Thy vajidevtily  fe  ;t&b  v / most'  'imiKHituiL*  Unit 

opposite  of  ?Ov  .plot  Tm*4  This  -gwAl-  haa*  but 

is  Kernel ly  fkimWk},  and  ntpbhly  nt  he-  i n l*  1 v v«iri>bwl  from  thr.  stet£t\  1.  hav* 
lion  j&  sy^tyiiiulv'aily  sHentie^i  to  the  myself  seen  Fhistety  the  younger Ro^on 
carc/fui  ^tejrrodact'fofiL  of  bhatw.tor  ami  kihleb  Fru  Sifllriug ; an  d ^ IluitjiiqiiUi:  Fru 
manners.  The  cauderilU*  is  now  re-  Heiberg  and  ‘XTiehat.d  Whdie  live  in  the 
garrlod  with  wxiikt  tolerance  by  the  reign-  enthusiastic  memories  of  all  middle  ijged 
iog  schoul  of  f Miiiivli  ■■rritiekiU)- •;  but.  Uk  play  go:rs, 
mv  part.  I am  i lie  lined  to  accept  it  us  a 

iminml  mid  rh arming  'upgrowth  of  the  When  •Denmark;,.  ;in:l$#^hecai:ne  .a  cou- 
Holberg  traditunn  li  is  huunltMi  on  di-  stilulHmai  frioftaivjf.v;  the  ibv-atmyW^ 
ivvl  .‘j*ud  delicate  observation \ it  treat.*  ypfctced  under th>-  run ttoi  it  tbr  Ministry 
mtiagtie  u uru'e  eon Yen  liana  I franm*  p£  Public  Worship,  wftd  uifini.iit/dr,  of 
wo.rk  for  the  ptnswrUuhm  of  eb xiVHJt !:tv.r\  bourse  of  ihr  Iktrlmitirvt  Hj.vd.org  whs. 
and  it  otfer$v  umier  h mask  f4:|V|y4i ji of*>  great;  t b t sigs* jvg.r$ 

homely  ami  jp^lUtV  philosophy  of  life  expected  of  bis  ride.  .Rui.  Heiberg,  now 
; •:  .it  for  the  ' fiyVlhevg  • ' :. 

voting.:  ihfc  Heiberg  viurdoville  our  - Knd  d r*  Hi  eonwrYafiyo  msth  etieiaib 
\x4i$  R$y£r  M &hd  HVFJY1?  ^bfs  of  hi^  diroete^ut^  \ybi*e/ 

Solomon  and  Jorr^.u  Hat  maker  nip  van  K . iff  ft  bleary  s»n<e.  hemaL  . His  prima- 
the  Hani^b  Vfut^>vill^  are  i\U  Hrit tgft  pul  '■%'$&.  ley  (pbi  rrel  with 

for.  and  $W^md  for  their  eilW!  up«m<  Hut*«)i.  ;f  grl^tt  !C;oul«  i.  and  the  pioneer 
a large  ebrnpany  of  finished  edmriuder  of  the  reali-tir  sv'inyd  uf  aeting,  svhom. 
art  or-.  For  Hourly  fifty  years  .HeibereFs  he-  drove  from  th<  \Urj>  in  disgust.  The 
wfe  was  fhtr deadlTvg  wii^m  bif--  tbfe.  TUe-  of.'Sib>jv<FT-  ^ytend^l  right 

HtHr  ami  tor  her  hg  \^cde  tuaiyy  oFbiy  ^ :Thb>iIil  piaFn  were 

most  enVa'Iive  » ba meters  XI  her  sub-  abmh^bly  perlonned  hut  ho  new  plays 
stood,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Rosen-  of  nov  nob.*  yere  produced.  The  first 
kildw.  M it  hael  XFiehm  [*[ lice  of  roman  tie  - m mogs  of  JilV  eamo  f rom  Norway.. 

; ''SVti ; 8<idril'%^^  • u>ld  of  • Couple  was 

geuios;  MimUibs  ;uu3  Tlvdtmemi.  who  prod  need  in  .IPe:;.  h,s  Jh/'rt/  Stuart  in 
made  Him  re  hie  f repidntioii  in  the  be-  1K0?-  Ibsen  V -Lroiiat'  uf  Youth  in  1870, 
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and  his  Pretender h in  1871.  Since  then  was  built  partly  by  the  state,  partly  by 
each  new  play  of  Bjorn. son  and  Ibsen  the  town  of  Copenhagen,  while  private 
has  given  a fresh  stimulus  to  dramatic  citizens  eon tri  b'uted  liberally  to  its  deco- 
life  in  Scandinavia.  During  the  seven  ration.  It  is  a vast  and  roomy  building, 
ties  u slight  romantic  revival  took  place  in  the  internal  arrangeinents  of  which 
in  Denmark,  the  ehief  product  of  which  comfort  and  safety  have  been  preferred 
was  Molbech*  exquisite  idyllic  comedy  to  display.  Tlie  vestibule  is  severely  sim 
Ambrosias.  The  commencement  of  the  pie ; the  corridors,  all  except  the  proine- 
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atre  demoted  to  drama  alone  might  be 
made  equally  efficient  at  much  less  cost, 
if  riot  at  a profit.  The  system,  however, 
has  its  compensations.  In  the  first  place 
a representative  opera  repertory,  ran- 
ging from  Wagner  to  Offenbach*  is  very 
charmingly  performed  (of  course  in  Da- 
nish). The  present  prima  donna,  Froken 


policy  of  the  existing  management,  is 
open  to  criticisms  of  detail ; but  there  is 
a wide  difference  between  admitting  that 
an  institution  is  not  perfect,  and  declar- 
ing it  decrepit  and  moribund. 

The  drama  proper— to  go  straight  to 
the  main  defect  of  the  system— is  to  some 
extent  hampered  by  having  to  run  in 


SORSIB  FROM  HO L BERG  S ERASMl  S MOXTANUS /’ 
Erasmus:  Emil  Poulsen,  Peter  the  Precentor  Sdiram 


harness  with  opera  and  ballet.  This  in-  Dons,  is  a dramatic  singer  of  great  ea* 
volves  the  maintenance  of  three  com-  parity';  and  Herr  Simonseia,  the  leading 
panics,  and  the  sacrifice  of  two  or  three  barytone,  possesses  a noble  voice  and  an 
evenings  a week  to  music:  while  the.  admirable  method.  Furthermore,  the 
deep  proscenium  and  large  orchestra  close  juxtaposition  of  the  three  arts  of 
space  necessary  for  opera  place  the  acting,  singing,  and  dancing  renders 
actors  iu  comedy  and  drama  at  a great  "all-round”  accomplishment  very  com- 
disadvantage.  It  is  the  opera,  too,  which  mou  in  the  company.  Almost  all  the 
constitutes  the  chief  item  of  expeiise,  and  actors  can  sing,  and  many  of  the  singers 
causes  the  theatre  to  cost  the  stale  from  can  act.  Herr  Hclimm.  one  of  the  most 
$8000  to  $18,000  a year.  A smaller  the-  original  comedians  I ever  saw,  began  his 
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of  the di&nhy  of  perfect 

tee);t h fca  1 aeebru  p ( ishibeui  and  a sirao g 
drain  ut  its  fimuliyy  It  \\o>  InV 
timf.  to  rjndiqalb  the  rl^iui  of  his  beloved 
iwfef^ion  t(s,  u place  among  the! i beygj 
arts.  Ho  \va$  all  im  1 i f e c*  huetHl itl^T 
against  the  [p*e;judieft  *vhieb  regarded  a 
male  dancer  an  efiVoiiiiiib*  umnnte 
hai  di,  a ft4pMiIe  da»teer  as  a more  plain 

j^.  of  . v|#g;  ■ JJ&  tkrlfe^ed 
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yd.  through  his  schtKd  Are  apt  to  sAcrifir^ 
truth  of  expression  to  mere  eleganee  t# 
this  as  it  may,  the  Danish  ballet, -us  BbuiA 
tionville  fashioned  it,  is  ceThtht%  ia  Ae* 
lightful  entertaiimient.  He  oompb^d 
Wore  than  fifty:  ballets,  great  aijd  »mall. 
of  which  some  ten  or  a dozen  iVbid  the 
s f itgr;  * Fu  Iflvw  ar>  j$ct-p(ft  /’,  The  &rui<*l  hi 
Emil  Jlardurri/rv.  Fhtfivm  Denmark,  The  To- 
r#wh>r,  a Foik-Talr.  and  Where;  Of  these 
f har^  4eAu  t ■wqy  T To/rfcmon  >4  feiir-itet 
historic  dmuia  in  ballet  form,  in  ^yh ich 
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that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  Holberg  tri- 
umphs for  the  moment  over  the  spirit  of 
Oehlensch lager.  It  is  true  that  Fru  Eck- 
ardt,  whose  strength  lies  mainly  in  the 
great  ladies  of  modern  comedy,  has  re- 
cently given  a very  impressive  rendering 
of  Oehlenschlager’s  Queen  Margarete  in 
the  tragedy  of  that  name;  but  among 
the  male  artists  there  is  no  heroic  actor 
of  commanding  power,  no  Mounet-Sully, 
and  still  less  a Salvini.  In  character- 
acting, on  the  other  hand,  the  brothers 
Emil  and  Olaf  Poulsen  are  simply  in- 
comparable ; I use  the  word  in  its  literal 
sense.  They  are  the  true  inheritors  of 
the  great  tradition.  I have  never  seen 
actors  who  approached  them  in  the  art 
of  sinking  their  own  individuality  in 
that  of  their  personage.  They  are  not 
only  masters  of  make-up,  they  seem  to 
reincarnate  themselves  in  each  new  char- 
acter, altering  voice,  manner,  tempera- 
ment, everything.  As  may  be  gathered 
from  their  portraits,  Emil,  the  elder,  is 
the  more  intellectual,  reflective  artist  of 
the  two;  Olaf  is  the  more  original,  irre- 
pressible genius.  Emil  would  have  been 
distinguished  in  any  walk  of  life;  Olaf, 
though  he  has  some  talent  as  a painter, 
is  in  reality  born  for  the  stage,  and  for  it 
alone.  The  brothers  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  same  evening,  April  16, 
1867 — Emil  as  Erasmus  Montanus,  the 
student  who  returns  to  his  native  village 
brimming  over  with  his  new  knowledge, 
and  throws  the  whole  parish  into  con- 
sternation by  impiously  asserting  that 
the  world  is  round;  Olaf  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Jacob  Berg,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  doughty  Erasmus.  Emil  scored 
his  first  triumph  as  a character-actor  in 
the  part  of  the  wily  Bishop  Nicholas  in 
Ibsen’s  tragedy  The  Pretenders.  Then 
came  his  beautiful  embodiment  of  Mol- 
bech’s  Ambrosius,  his  Helmer  in  Ibsen’s 
Doll's  House , his  Hamlet,  Shylock,  Tar- 
tuffe,  Arnolphe  in  L'Ecole  des  Femmes , 
King  Erik  Gripping  in  the  opera  of  King 
and  Constable , Molbech  s Dante,  Editor 
Ramseth  in  Gunnar  Heiberg’s  King  Mi- 
das, and  a host  of  other  characters. 
Many  people  to  whom  I have  shown  por- 
traits of  Emil  Poulsen  in  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent characters  have  found  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  photographs  did  not 
represent  five  or  six  different  actors  as 
well.  Olaf  Poulsen’s  physique  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  plastic  than  his  brother’s. 
In  the  various  Henriks  of  Holberg’s 


comedies  he  employs  no  make-up  at  all, 
yet  differentiates  them  admirably.  The 
shock-headed,  grinning  journeyman  of 
the  Pewterer  Politician  is  a totally  dif- 
ferent personage  from  the  alert  and 
sprightly  valet  of  The  Masquerade  or 
Abracadabra;  the  only  point  they  have 
in  common  is  the  festivitas , the  irresisti- 
ble buoyancy  of  humor,  which  informs 
all  this  heaven -born  comedian’s  crea- 
tions. In  parts  in  which  he  can  call  in 
the  aid  of  make-up,  he  works  miracles 
of  metamorphosis.  I shall  never  forget 
the  blank  stupidity  of  his  Judge  Krans 
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great  things  may  be  expected.  Her  per- 
formance of  the  school -girl,  Trina  Rar,  in 
The  April-fools , is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful things  of  its  kind  I have  ever 
seen.  I may  say,  indeed,  that  I never 
saw  any  play  so  perfectly  acted  in  every 
part  as  this  vaudeville  of  Heiberg's.  Fru 
Phister  as  the  old  school-mistress,  Fru 
Hilmer  as  a gossiping  old  maid,  Zan gen- 
berg  and  the  beautiful  Fru  Emma  Niel- 
sen as  Siegfried  and  Constance,  Fru  Bloch 
as  Trina  Rar,  Poul  Nielsen  as  her  school- 
boy lover,  Schram  as  the  German  adven- 
turer, and  Olaf  Poulsen  as  Herr  Zierlich, 
were  all  above  criticism.  It  is  only  at  a 
theatre  where  the  drama  is  cultivated  as 
an  art,  not  exploited  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, that  such  perfection  of  ehsemble  is 
possible. 

I have  barely  mentioned,  or  not  at 
all,  some  of  the  most  interesting  artists  of 
the  company.  Chamberlain  Fallesen  has 
avoided  the  error  into  which  M.  Perrin 
fell  at  the  Frangais,  of  overworking  the 
older  generation,  and  giving  the  younger 
generation  no  chance  to  develop  their  tal- 
ents. The  younger  generation  in  Copen- 
hagen, headed  by  Fru  Bloch,  Poul  Niel- 
sen, and  Fru  Emma  Nielsen,  is  rapidly 
preparing  itself  for  the  tasks,  in  the  shape 
of  realistic  drama,  which  the  immediate 
future  will  probably  assign  to  it.  If  only 
the  Royal  Theatre  keeps  abreast  of  the 
literary  movement;  if  only  the  Danish 
actors  maintain  the  good  traditions  of 
“plain  living  and  high  thinking,” faith- 
ful character  study,  and  loyal  co-opera- 
tion in  the  cause  of  art — there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  House  of  Hoi  berg  will  continue 
to  hold  for  many  a long  year  its  foremost 


FRU  BLOCH  AS  TRINA  RAR  IN  HEIBERG’S 
VAUDEVILLE  “THE  APRIL-FOOLS.” 

place  among  the  national  institutions  of 
Denmark.  If  such  a theatre  be  not  worth 
far  more  than  a yearly  $10,000,  or  even 
$20,000,  to  the  nation  it  helps  to  educate, 
my  ideas  of  the  value  of  money  are 
strangely  at  fault. 


OLD  SHIPPING  MERCHANTS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  SHELDON. 


THE  New  York  shipping  merchants 
spoken  of  in  this  article  are  the  men 
who  owned,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  old 
packet  and  clipper  ships  of  the  transat- 
lantic service.  They  left  no  successors. 
Where  is  the  American  house  that  ex- 
ports to-day  ? The  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  and  is  done  so  differ- 
ently that  were  the  doers  of  it  fifty  years 
ago  to  make  their  appearance  on  ’Change, 
they  could  not  understand  what  is  going 
on.  It  would  sorely  puzzle  them  to  see 
their  posterity  applying  to  brokers  for 


the  kind  of  information  which  they  them- 
selves once  had  a monopoly  of,  and  giv- 
ing brokers  orders  for  wheat,  corn,  to- 
bacco, tea,  indigo,  and  so  forth,  which 
they  themselves  were  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing directly  to  the  owners  of  such  goods. 

The  old  merchants  were  shippers,  that  is 
to  say,  owners  or  part  owners  of  the  car- 
goes which  they  despatched  to  foreign 
ports,  taking  the  risks  of  transportation, 
and  receiving  the  profits  or  sustaining  the 
losses;  but  now  the  leading  articles  in 
the  Liverpool,  Havre,  Hamburg,  and 
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Eastern  trade— cotton,  lard,  oil,  and  pro-  clerk  went  to  church  regularly  * his  boss 
visions— are  principally  sold  mi  “ offers  *’  might  take  a fancy  to  him  and  promote 
by  telegraph,  sold  before  leaving  port,  him.  Now,  il  is  capital  that  counts,  ami 
and  without  risks,  thus  doing  away  with  the  boss  does  not  care  whether  the  clerk 
the  necessity  for  special  business  train-  goes  to  church  or  not.  Even  the  old 
ing\  abjlityvand  experience.  bills  of  lading  were  devout,  beginning, 

The  old  shipping  merchants,  when  “ Shipped  by  the  grace  of  Gox>  in  good 
young  men  and  clerks,  were  allowed  by  order  and  well  conditioned,"’  and  ending, 
their  employers  to  make  small  business  “And  so  God  send  the  good  ship  to  her 
ventures  of  their  own.  In  this  way  Rob-  desired  Port  in  Safety;  Amen/' 
ert  B,  Mintum  soon  became  the  owner  of  The  sailing  of  the  old  packet-ships  at 
a small  vessel.  Many  of  them  had  prac-  regular  intervals  first,  built  up  llm  NYw 
tieal  experience  as  sailors.  Moses  Ii.  York  shipping  trade.  From  New  Orleans. 
Grinned!  was  supercargo  on  a ship  bound  Charleston?  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
to  Trieste  rid  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Jonathan  Boston  came  goods  to  be  shipped  to  Eu- 
Goodlme,  supercargo  to  Aden  in  18D3,  and  rope,  providing  a living  for  the  handlers 
to  Calcutta  in  1805;  Charles  K.  Marshall,  of  the  flight,  and  a hatidsome  return  for 
seaman,  mate,  and  master.  Then,  too,  the  capital  in  vested  in  the  ships.  But  the 
character  and  ability  counted  for  some-  California  gold  fever  of  1810  gave  a great-- 
thing  in  the  line  of  promotion;  and  if  a or  impetus  to  commerce  than  it  had  ever 
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r*e*iiv*d, . it*  that.  vpar  born.  Th$y  had  ctut*truetJ*d  a bitiok' 

newspuiKW  iMwespopd-  sinitli^  ?d)up  on  boimL  ^i;<1  if  & wi^n 
*;mt  a*  ' ' •*  r*^  l;ir^‘si  tiiifl/'  brote  im  penknife,  there  om-Ur 

tli oiigii  the  eon ven i^nep.s  ft/r  hiUinosft p xinip  who  could  .mend  it.  The • v^pfaitr 

wi-Y*  small,  hemg  -“only  a hundred  complained  that  They  used  up  » -vma  i r<*| 
d<r<m?  >i/.a  stolen  bat  shanties  enough  of  material  lla^y  ci>uid  ia\  haiaU  orn  avat 
*4  all  kinds.*’  The  retail  price  of  flour  that  it  was  With..  difficulty  he  kept  them 
ivi  « J.;vt  city”  vvns  fifty  eeui*  a pound  ; the  ft*Wli  ei.Ufi?ig.*ip  lij*  -ship  Evmi  the  hoys 
%n^.0  ixtffc  VtS$-  from;'1  iff ty  -i&.  V;-*  nv:^  imted  fr >r  thfrir  *y®t£.  A && 

;^u^':>W:poim(Iy'iby  .totaS t rpH.#V t*?>u  :yekrs  ed> 

frowy  twffutydVvc  hi  ihirty-  uv  Bah  Francisco  thy  ivped* 
threy  0&%$  a pound,  .Boards  *pid  for  }£x>Use  y ml'  *’  ftixmddAy  lIo^\y.  >Uid 
&P)h  A ‘ thou wind  It^tv  pyul  bra ady"  for  Abhl  them  for  A dbdl#r$; 

eeofcs  a £laasv  Of  powHy  A.hJplift^dii^r he 

Uiere  m>no?  with  gold  ^^rfb  m%\U‘*i>  ami  anVitlicr  t; ( t*^*o  for  dowy'  similar 
dollars  :m  ounce  of  prudence  also.  theix*  tritlvs.  He  and  a rmupimhm  picked  op 
was  no  pc.  "ft  was  cheaper  to  throw  the-  boxes  that  limU/ecu  i>*»de  as  u^e- 
v-ofby  s a wh  y-  than  to  pay  for  the  wash-  less  in  the  rby  after  the  goods  Inal  horn 
y^>of  ilK«fcin : The  0 r r>  red  sold!  from.  Ilicoy  and  fi  ye  dnh 

in  Ban  Pno-icisco  from  Boston  with  .>i.vty-'  •Jars  apiece;  A,  youth  named  Glincs.  from 
four  skillrd  ij!«:nbhh{ys,  who,  flnnu-  the  ruovhnry . By  field  Parish.  M/maidm. setts, 
voyage  of  mVe  hundred  and  ninety  sms:  returned  homo  from  Californu?.  with  vSixty 
«h«vs.  iiud  iftaau-facbircd  all  their  trails,  pounds  of  c»«kh  xvorlh  ^ll>  duo.  Hr  h;ui 
eots.  and  h;o>:muK*ks,  had  liU.il t-  a bout,  come  hr  tt&iti  only  to  see  his  ^r<dd  sofe. 
had'.nnwlc  da^^rs  <>l  idtl  llles.'aud  .iixlujti  and  was  soon  011  his  way  Imck  to  ike 
Hie  liahdhiH  with  gold,  aw!  haveue*  Uwd'  ■di^in^s.  The  fever cxtj^tided  to  Europe 
ed  on  $tm&  i.sL^hl^Aitd'fo  j>eaH- . A shick  buiniuiny  in  Geneva  waft  #gdU" 

oyster  sheiks,  had  eover^t  the  handle*  of  i/o4  in  frei^lit  .a  ship  for  Cab  forma.  The 
thei>’; kom.s  whh  pearl  in  place.- of  buck-  round  trip  was  to  tousume  four  nejuths, 


' WHAT!  AMERICAS,  AXD  Cf-Wfi.-  N£VVn'.  " XCV" ^ 


THE  MUTINEER  WAS  SOON  EODOED  IN  THE  COCKPIT 


two  months  of  which  were  to  be  <h\'ge  tid- 
ed in  ttiggihg  gold;  and  H is  »*n pound, 
said  the  prospectus,  that  each  passenger 
will  return  with  *100AKM)  in  his  pocket. 
A Frenchma  n met  an  American  in  a rail- 
way car,  and  at  once  began  to  make  mi- 
nute inquiries  about  California. 


/'  I have  never  been  there,*1  replied  the 
other. 

“ What!"  exclaimed  his  questioner 
falling  back  in  astonishment,  “ an  Amer- 
ican, and  have  never  been  to  California  I” 
T 1 1 e q ual  i ty  o f th  e n ren  wh  o o ft  veered  an  d 
sailed  the  old  packets  and  clippers  was  no 
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tnfc&p.  Jpp^tor  uf-t^  etivitHjiitrierjt  ttoienA 


fa^  &wX  fwfuiie. 


Mitfst  t\f  them  cam*? 
froth  and  lu&l  been  trained 

on  boahl  the  Wh&lefs,  which,  before  the 
in-  of  :m  act  to' establish 

United  naval  whrn>hy  in  tardy  re- 

sponse to  a meni ona  l ura  w is.  [ip  by  Mr. 
Adani  lb  Pont?  in  tile  je.n r,  1 8‘i? a were  af - 
m6$t  tin*  Only  source  of  the  Ripply  df 
firm  tor  the  merchant.  inann^  T^kv.  % it 

ftiin  LH.  fmsk>  waster  s*mee>Mvylj  *>fthr 
fWr&fyiit,  Ifnaora  Gavrick,  Jarnmhwn. 
St^itzertixud,  :S00^',,  M hh  :fV  - 
fitrd  HwiifUatt  tfktiitL  %fj£ 

died;  on i.  llfV  <38c{  at  December,  bS7 1,  Oie 
llagstm  Uie  sltippi  rig:  in  tteMrbar  w$rfe, 
at  bdilf-tpast.  y >:*;?  bray**’  nr  bettor  mum I 
$ah3  mm  of  tlW ^xonv&pnpors  • ever  com 
rnanded  ail  American  &bq\  He  w:*s 
ftbont  Hie  lafct  of  ijffc  old  Icings  of  the 
past  J;  This  was  the  kind  of  man  he  whs 
His  gooci  yfip  the  Sti/raTfrtjo:  wn&  about 
•tcj*; :HW’vt.rm  at  the  fion 

wherb  in  /honor  Of  the  birth  of  Che  Prince 
Imperial  (son  of  Eugenia  and  Louis  N» 
j>olew».  many  convicts  had  been  liberated 
from  prison.  fsomm  of  lbti8e  rascals—  the 
.ugliest  sci:  of  mortals  lie  Ivacl  etrer  asso 
mated  with-- dumped  as  sailors  on  hoard 
1 iis  vessel,  their  character  ui\(\  ?.vn jj  eoe 
dents, ok  cm? ?*v\  iphfc  un known  to  the 
eapt&m.  The,  iirsi  day  out  the  new 


w}>o  vj^  iil  ir)  bedv,Htul  who  died  after  a 
few  fHnJ  .V"  the  s6£nnd  mate, 

'D,;1sL  Traslc,  sap ' of  the. 
commander.  h6p,rc)  his\  father  e&ll 
‘ Take  bold  of  the  -wheel,-'  and  e<»*oy 
^iy  him  Abiding  jy  stiiloi*  a* 
a rm’s  * Jen  gib  , The,  rr\uii  uecr  was  soon 
lodged  in  the  cockpit ; Ink  ail  bands,  the 
W&W'b  and  the  Watch  on  deck, 

came  aft/  as  if  . 

tUreaklui^  . Tbv 

Wo u to  Tun  it  £hy  d^ck,  1 k,tw cen 

1m  ru  and  tbo  retell fon3  w,' bibd  to  arrii 
Thiv  riO:*\vard  amhthy  11  n ot  mate.  . 

M N>nv  yoi  Forward  anil  gv-l.  n*.  work- !*  Tin*  first  to  conk  forwani  a;  big. 
he  vnd  t<i  Ibe  yung\  who  imin^iiMltd-y  h luov  m a red  shirt:  )h-  had  lies m a -'<i 
•mad^  a.  driuonstra.tion  to  bn>ak  the-  l»o<*  t<i  artlY?niyn  when  CtUJtd;  huj  fcft«  I 
° The  luor  )y);«n  v.lio  ]»assos  (hat  rope  \viU  idve  >/oj  onp  »iumv>  oiviOile.o.  m?*.  1 
added  Uic  ea.pUi.jn,  drawing  lib;  j>isHih  lI  of  the  captain  fmaus'lmd  hi.Jn  wilb  tjie 
will  shoot.  i of nyrouiy  to  eel]  yon  t>ee  f^»(.i-isiu*  i^solutaui.  So  iare*‘*  ^vere  his 
by  one;  if  two  come  at  u time,  l will  wr.ols  thai  ordinary  sijuekhs  were  0>n 
shoot  boib/’  sOJO.Il  10:  ajoaUi)  ehei,^  uucl  ankle 


'‘omfcilfv  so:  ^t  AdKS  oft  aousif:  cAiiS 


crew  were  ivohbb 

E^onie,,  y/wiDg1  in 

part,  danutf  ess,  in  Urn  ah 

*e  hoc  of  il  to  ma  to, 
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o f Jr re inia.li  Thom] >son 
and  Nephews,  also  an 
English  Quaker,  was  a 
s ii  cress  f u 1 cotton  mer- 
chant. His  firm  succeed - 
f*^  lsriac  Wright 

**od  Son  as  agents  of  the 
Black  Ball  Link,  after 
Isaac \V right  and  Son  had 
failed  by  specula! mg  in 
muon.  They  in  turn 
failed,  and  wen*  succeed- 
ed by  Thompson  and 
Oddie.  whose  office, 
Wall  Street,  next  door  to 
\ : WvfBSSSmKSSm  the  Ba  n k of  A me ri ca . oc- 

copied  part  of  a two  story 
brick  dwelling-  house 
with  dormer-window  in 
front.  There  was  a row 
of  such  buildings  in  t he 
neighborhood.  The  next 
jP^PBHk  agents  of  the  line  were 

i|8pk.  Goodlme  and  Company 

(Jonathan  (Juodhiie  and 
Pel  at  la  h Periti. 

Charles  Henry  Marshall 
hocame  the  principal  pru- 
fljP  prietor  and  the  active 

manager  of  the  Black 
Ball  Line  <»u  the  with- 
drawal of  Goodhue  and 
Coin  pan  v,  whose  interest 

CHARLES  HENRY  MARSHALL.  , > i „ 

he  had  purchased.  He 

bv  Ricb*f4  J.  Nigie  In  lb«  Now  York  Chatub*r  of  Conuuerc«.  . . T, 

was  born  at  Easton, 
Washington  County, 
their  place.  Escorted  by  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1792,  At 
cl  third  mates  to  the  cabin,  the.  age  of  fifteen  he  shipped  with  Cap- 
to  lie  Hut  on  liis  stomach  tain  Solomon  Swain,  on  the  Lima , for  a 
were  driven  through  the  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific. 

I rand  cuffs  into  the  ffpw  to  The  ship  was  absent  two  years,  and 
i.  After  eighteen  of  the  on  her  return  young  Marshall  had  the 
been  similarly  treated,  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  counting  three  huu- 
11*  withdrew  to  the  cabin  dred  dollars—  his  first  earnings—  into  his 
i sofa,  telling  the  second  father  s hand.  In  hvo  or  three  weeks  he 
him  in  an  hour.  The  next  was  on  the  sea  again,  an  ordinary  sea- 
fast  asleep,  with  the  stapled  man  aboard  a vessel  bound  for  England, 
d him.  His  next  voyage  was  to  Riga,  Russia, 

it,  of  Isaac  Wright  and  Sou,  The  war  of  IS] 2 sent  him  to  farming, 
f file  Black  Ball  Line,  lived  When  peace  wan  declared  he  sailed  as 
Hi  Street  and  Third  A vomhv  second  mate  on  a ship  going  to  Ojiortp. 
)wn  to  business  and  back  to  the  celebmted  Captain  ‘'Bob’5  Waterman 
f day.  Them  were  no  stages  being  her  first  mate.  After  several  other 
in  those  days.  The  site  of  voyages  he  became  master  of  the  James 
>w  occupied  by  a piano  forte  Cropper,  of  the  Black  Ball  Line  in  1822. 
Wright  was  an  English  Having  served  us  master  of  three  other 
Sheffield,,  in  the  dry  goods  ships  of  that  line,  he  left  the  sea,  and  be- 
came a shipping  merchant. 


CHARLES  HENRY  MARSHALL. 

Frmn  % piloting  by  Ricfe*f4  J.  N*«le  Id  lb«  N*w  York  Chainb*r  of  Comuicro. 


prifiiral  fre  m 

5fTYi3f  MICHIGAN 
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sioner  of  ; >1  member  of  ilm  ijiion  i/i  Now  York  »-ity  hh  tin*  abyft  <4* 

BolVnoe  Commune  in  Now  York  * • t » v at  Jmu\  IS74.  MB  activity  in  tlm  hu>me.vs 
the  outbreak  of  the  late  war;  h v^pl^Ajtn^' 

ui  lh-.i  Union  Longm-  Clidy  .iii-l  <*baHm,;Oj  $i! U-i «r> r > a-  .*:  shipping  moO'-hupf,* 

of  the  Executive  Committed  of  tho  St.->v  Hobm-i  IWm>  MmtuVm  iIM.^  - itfihk  'loo! 
York  Chaiu<»<*r  of  (Y»»*>mo)vn  tw»> grmuliuthers  of  pfomiunnko--  Wil* 

j'Yoserced  Fish,  senior  partner-  lit  tloi  hum  MuOum.  a mw-ha  of,  ami  Thaberl 
firm  of  Kish  and  Or  in  ciell  (is  .170..  luhh  ]>o  y m , ;*uv  of  Via  fo*.uid«*,>  of  the  New 
GHnm41,  Mmhiro,  ami  Company;  York  Hospital.  lie  house:?  wvvr  a hmtui- 

proprietOJ’S  of  the  SwaHi.oV  fjil  Lorn  of  er  of  yt. Luke's  Mosfbml  and  of  tbv  As 
Li  yerpooi. par fcets,  am?  limold  iineoj  Lon-  sorniinoo  for  iisvproN  in*  tin?  Ctrndnmn  <>?• 
d&h  paekvU.  \vu.>  nvnion/od  ititovlim;  the  Poor,  liv&A* h.-iii  of  the  Union ' Lo^guv*- 
’UB-Xjti  generic  He  .is  *;*id  to  hovy i^u  CiaH,  mid  Cmnua burner  of  JGmgraiiou 
picked  off  a wreck  while  (twit'iug  down  a m 3H17  whop  i.liv  Jmh  lamim*  was  uvoWd- 
rryerT  and,  mooed  Preserved  Fish  b\  in  jin-  j ng  the  .si  enrage,  and  the  sinjr  fever  /$«- 

sequence  by  sonnv  iobafntanis  of  New  pk'Miig  it.  '/Air.  Mm  turn  was  connected 

Bedford..  He  lived  in  Kuxt  Broadway ' \vulii  the  linns  of  F-sh  ami  UnnneiJ  amp 
ami  was  u 'Denaw-raL  With  the  courage  of  Grinned  h Mi/iturn,  and  Company  for  Hur* 
his  eon  vidimus.  ‘ If  the  Whigs  sneered  Iv-iivo  year* 

in  eteriing  them  ♦vamlidftteV*  be  said  dm*-  Thomas  Tiles:  I on.  horn  m Boston  in 
.ing  "I  will  imn  urounti  the  1T98,  iva5i  setting  d.y]V  m & 

So v*-nt IV  Ward  if)  rny  shirt C 

Th^  WhigaAiid  sTieeeed.. ft* id  

■mMr.  Fn;h  found  it  iiiv-xpe*  ; yy -n 

carry  uui  his  an  '"A*  "f?  ^ L y 


damt  in 
mm n perl  itdenimu,  they  mr 
vended  (hemselve.s  hy  cimi- 
laOug  very  i*xtHi.sive{j(;t  a 
ch m p i>r  i n i$efprf&#t t i hig  h I in 
ej^thed  ia  u riighteap  &im 
fehirt*  atid  nin ito  top 
n't  h in  speed . 

Moses  H.  CLauiiell  was 
m»e  of^ix  sotiJS  d;.  shipping 
merpli^rit  of  Neyv  Bedford, 
where  he  was  hpru,  on  tlm 
3d  of  1K03;  He  died 

<»f -.heart at  Iais  res 
ideiK/^  No;  ^0  Madison  A^r 
ehue,  op  th^  Sf4i.h 

of  Navetyfhefj  after  he 
tiig  A xnetpher  of  Congress, 
president  of  the  New  York 
Ohamb^t*.  of  CoiiviheiTe  <ipd 
ot  ike  Piivenix  Bank,  i$t$ 
Odil wtor  of  Chrstotos  at  t he 
jtfirt  of  New'  YVn^  c..  /;  Jja 
piddic  f>piritv'T  mid  h|#-. 

’eu\t<£*  in  the  Clrajfnher  of 
Commerce,  after*  UU  reihyV 
men t ham  the  pre^d^ney  of 
tlikt  i irsivt  u tio  n In  May,  t§0r 
:w  iu  merratitile  Ktieeess,  m 
social  position,  and  in  the 


r*nK>R:nvKtf  nsu, 
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•§tt$  $*>.  £**?C‘ 


fice  m hi*  Hnrteuil*:.  ' hy  yoktir/  ■'Ciiba  for  suirai’s.  ohd  sock  huiltihe A?ok 

hOo  it  priming  \M\n\  mutiiPtv"  he  hm]  nifti*  u*u\  Qptijft  h*r  ihv  Ou- 

‘1  hopt-  \>,  mintmiP  i>ivs4*Jf  /irptl  *.!ii  bjiti  .w.fr.w  Vi^k -,  ar.»l  m )>s>p  bought  of 
ors,  an<i  i*>  brroiiK-  m.i >i**  so  t wnj  K 3 J . 1 i Uh i-.  * hr I Li . >f  Li  v*vr- 

■ niJ  (hr  r.'  1 1 • 1 1 * * hirmU.”  U t vVrrO.v -ii  v».  p*  ><tj  \-.>i il h ? y • pja'vkrl.-v  Tb>y  l.rtiili  flu- 
h*  wus  n»  \|*W  Y=‘»'h.  t>.  Tiii'tith.-r  of  til**  '-('i'lltt'Sn*  r ;>v<\  X‘>r}jit’/*iier^r''.\ 

lono  of  ^wvdortf  Tih>loo,  «.4» »Miivn^:>i<m  j>|m  ♦ .»>■«  on]  ».hi-  .#  tffwot*  -Wf/**-; 

r.'O'ptV  af  >k;\V  Klf^hOrl  m.HOlLrOHVO.  h:m]  Xy>j(r,!iy  OT  th<*  Chorb  W»**  o*»h 

Thif;'  u shu,ps  of  Iff  tuns  _\r\v  Y-i».v3;.' i..;.vfV-.. 

1 M'-r  a N--*v  Vm>' i-  .ohJ  thr  M.«.-  FiVthi;\^  i v|*;-w,  foutolor  of  iirit  ]h>\v 
k-;»:  !*  !V  i (i  > «'*ii  pi  * . i ! » s > « i i » V I «*  *«  •>  »i  i « v t j f V* « of  ija'Ctr- p-n'k.-iy  \v:»>  Kr«‘in:lifiOVO . : '■■ftp: 

■AS'i’llTS' of  rllis  Jlrirv  • .^’oofL.i’O  ;>hil  fhni  ^v<  in  h v;rfl  n*Km.  !l«  his 

Tib^ron  £'<*.  i !'i  1 ( .»  ;>hr  rlopoiii--  hinmosN.  »i.iy  } ]>*  ! » w pj  ov,  t hf-  xw*sl  sub1  »>j  I - 

They  Wit  :)  liitlf  v.ijy,  >)r-  ./  7/jO  'Vn.  to  Vuy  : brM- n'^i  LroO;»in.!  outl  Frunlvljii 
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streets,  until  he  built  Depau  Row,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Rleecker  Street  and 
Depau  Place,  a structure  now  occupied 
by  tenants  of  the  Five  Points  class. 

Bolton,  Fox,  and  Livingston  were  the 
successors  of  Francis  Depau,  the  firm 
consisting  of  Curtis  Boltoh,  Samuel  M. 
Fox,  and  Mortimer  Livingston ; and  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Bol ton  becoming  Fox 
and  Livingston. 

John  J.  Boyd  was  the  agent  of  the  sec- 
ond line  of  Havre  packets.  His  grandfa- 
ther was  an  English  quartermaster  ori  an 


English  vessel  which  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  his  father  a bookkeeper  with  Le- 
roy, Bayard,  and  Company,  a firm  with 
which  John  J.  Boyd  was  associated  as 
clerk  and  manager  previous  to  founding 
the  house  of  Boyd  and  Crassous.  merchan- 
dise brokers.  This  house  became  John  J. 
Boyd  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Crassous, 
and  is  now  Bovd  and  Hincken.  The 
founder  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years,  in  May.  1863.  He  was  born  at  No. 
22  Pearl  Street,  in  an  old-fashioned  two- 
storv  house,  with  a wooden  stoop,  the  steps 
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he  never  did.  So  strictly 
did  he  keep  his  resolution 
that  the  steamer  Washing 
ton , of  which  he  was  agent, 
having  been  awarded  a 
contract  for  carrying  the 
United  Stales  mails  to 
Havre  and  Brennan— the 
price  to  the  latter  city  be- 
ing double  that  to  the  for- 
mer— he  immediately  with- 
drew from  his  agency.  The 
vessel  became  a financial 
failure,  and  so  did  the  Her 
matin i built  by  the  same 
company  that  owned  the 
Washington.  Mr.  Boyd, 
like  Mr.  Collins,  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of 
commercial  law.  and  was 
often  chosen  arbit  rator  by 
his  contemporaries.  His 
fa  vorite:  haunt  in  the  even- 
ing, ami  on  Sunday  morn* 
iug  before  church,  was 
the  office  of  the  Courier 
where  Mr. 


and  Enqu 
Smith,  afterward  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Maritime 
Association,  then  an  editor 
of  that  journal,  used  to  en- 
tertain him  and  other  ship- 
ping merchants  who  lived 
down  town  with  early  ma- 
rine news  from  Australia 
The  an- 


by  way  of  Brazil 
nouncement  of  arrivals  of 
vessels  in  the  Lower  Bay 
was  received  in  New  York  by  signal  from 
Staten  Island  only  a minute  or  two  more 
slowly  than  at  present  by  telegraph. 

William  ‘Whitlock.  Jun.,  proprietor  of 
the  third  line  of  Havre  packets,  was  pre 
viously  in  the  Savannah  trade. 

Byrnes  and  Trimble  conducted  the  Red 
Star  Line  of  Liverpool  packets,  in  their 
day  almost  next,  in  importance  to  the 
Black  Ball  Line.  They  owned  the  Shef- 
field\ United  States,  John  if  ay,  ami  Eng- 
land. The  style  of  the  firm  originally 
was  Wood  and  Trimble.  Mr.  Wood  was 
the  first  person  in  Now  York  to  erect  the 
modern  tenement-  bouse.  Byrnes  and 
Trimble  sold  out  to  Roljfert  Kermit. 

Hicks  and  Jenkins  were  contempora- 
ries of  Byrnes  and  Trimble.  They  owned 
a line  of  Liverpool  ships,  not  packets, 
but  traders.  Like  Byrnes  and  Trimble, 
they  were  Quakers,  a class  of  citizens 


GEORGE  ORISWOLD. 


of  which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing; he  lived  there  until  the  fire  of  1835 
burned  him  out.  He  was  suj>e»*stitious 
about  Friday;  never  on  that  day  begin- 
ning any  business  on  his  own  account,  nor 
taking  an  order  from  a customer.  Hav- 
ing furnished  supplies  for  Wilkes's  ex- 
ploring expedition,  he  sent  to  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  for  vouchers  for  the  same,  and  was 
told  that  the  goods  had  not  yet  hern  ex- 
amined with  sufficient  care,  ill  at  the  ba- 
rometers especially  must  be  tested  before 
any  receipts  could  he  given.  Tired  of  the 
delay,  he  went  to  Naval  Agent  James  K. 
Paulding,  who,  upon  one  pretext  and  an- 
other, put  him  off  from  day  to  day.  Mr. 
Boyd  finally  met  Mr.  Pan  filing  in  the 
street,  and  gave  him  a piece-  of  his  mind, 
41  It  is  impossible/'  fie  said.  “ for  an  holi- 
est man  l«»  do  badness  with  the  govern- 
ment, I will  never  do  it  again."  And 
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who  in  those  days  had  a fancy  for*  the 
shipping  business,  and,  as  a rule,  were  ex 
tremely  successful.  The  linn  name  be- 
came Samuel  Hicks  and  Sons. 

N.  L.  and  G.  Griswold  were  enriched 
chiefly  by  the  China  trade.  Nathaniel 
L.  Griswold,  the  founder  of  the  house, 
often  looked  like  a Western  frontiersman 
with  his  slouched  hat.  lie  was  the  first 
person  to  introduce  the  steam-dredge  for 


“Go  and  find  wind."'  was  the  reply; 
“the  wind  is  ail  ahead.” 

Sure  enough  it  was:  a heavy  squall 
struck  the  John  Gilpin  off  the  west  bank 
of  Newfoundland,  and  not  a snatch  of 
her  was  left — cargo,  ship,  everything  and 
everybody,  went  under.  That  was  a fa- 
vorite expression  of  shipping  merchants 
in  those  days  — “Go  and  find  wind/’  Old 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  too,  used  to  use 
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dock-digging.  His  brother,  George  Gris-  it  whenever  his  captains  were  reluctant 
wold,  was  one  of  our  merchant  princes,  to  start  in  unfavorable  weather.  One  of 
more  than  six  feet  high,  splendidly  pro-  the  Griswold  ships,  the  Panama,  was  lost, 
portioned,  with  pale  complexion  and  eyes  They  built  another  and  called  her  the 
black  as  ink.  The  Griswolds  had  a supe-  Panama,  and  she  was  lost.  Then  they 
rior  lot  of  captains.  Captain  Eyre.  of  built  a third  lJanam<t,  a full  clipper, 
their  brig  John  Giljnu,  had  orders  to  sail  The  reason  for  retaining  the  name  was 
for  China  on  a Christmas  morning;  but  that  each  chest  of  tea  bore  the  n attic  of 
on  that  morning  snow  was  falling,  the  the  firm  that  lncd  imported  it  and  the 
weather  was  thick,  the  seamen  were  vessel  that  liad  brought  it.  The  first  lot 
scarce,  and  the  captain  did  not  want  to  of  teas  by  the  original  Panama  having 
start.  been  exceptionally  Urn*.  there  was  a pop- 

“There  is  no  wind/7  lie  said  to  one  of  ular  demand  for  “tea  by  the  Panama." 
the  firm.  This  lot  was  so  profitable  that  the  firm 


if 
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A.  A.  LOW. 

Froa>  k by  FyiMifcii.  New  Yi>rk, 


Allan,  a niece  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  Edward 

was  known  afterward  as  i;  No  Loss  and  Kniglii,  of  the  British  navy,  dying  ten 
Great  Gain*’  Griswold.  They  were  the  days  after  tlie  birth  of  her  only  child,  the 
first  merchants  to  introduce  Colt  of  Pat-  infant  was  ream!  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  El iza- 
ersons  cotton  duck,  and  to  use  it  for  belli  Small,  of  Truro,  Cape  Cod,  whose 
square-rigged  vessels.  i.  eM  barks  or  ships,  kindness  and  attention  Mr.  Collins  re- 
George  Griswold  died  on  the  5lh  of  Sep-  membcred  with  gratitude  to  the  day  of  his 
tembeiv  1859.  The.  late  John  C.  Green  death.  In  his  iift.ee nth  year,  after  a course 
was  a member  of  the  same  firm.  of  study  at  Sandwich,  Cape  Cod,  and  Eli/.- 

A.  A. Low  and  Brother  were  brought  up  abethtown,  New  Jersey,  lie  entered  as  a 
in  the  house  of  Sarnuel  Russell,  of  China,  clerk,  at  No.  41  South  Street,  New  York, 
Their  first  ship  — the  Hoteqna,  Captain  the  store  of  Messrs.  MeCrea and  Slidell,  the 
Nathaniel  B.  Palmer— was  pierced  with  hitler  gentleman  a brother  of  the  Confed- 
port  holes,  with  the  idea,  it  is  said,  of  sell  orate  minister  John  Slidell,  who  was  cap- 
ing  her  t<>  the  Chinese  government  as  a fared  op  board  the  Trent  by  naval  ofB- 
man-oLwar.  She  is  supposed  to  have  e^rs  of  the  country  he  had  disowned, 
perished  in  it  cyclone  olf  the  coast  of  Japan  Fi  ve  years  afterward  Mr.  Collins  was 
in  February,  IStnL  In  Mr.  A.  A,  Low's  making  trips  to  the  West  Indies  as  sin 
home  at  Newport  are  two  oil-paintings  pereargb  for  John' ' F.  Dchtplaine,  sharing 
representing  the  iloirqua  in  a gale.  Per-  in  the  profits  of  the  ventures  of  his  new 
hap.$  the  most  notable  of  their  fleet  was  employer,  and  experiencing  several  hair- 
the  Samvel  Russell,  built  by  Brown  and  breadth  escapes  from  pirates  and  t wo  dis- 
Bell  in  1847.  and  wrecked  on  Glass  Rock,  nstrous  shipwrecks  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba 
in  Gasper  Strait,  at  8.30  p.m.  on  the  23d  of  and  Florida,  so  that  when,  in  1825,  he  be- 
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hauled  in  her  hawsers,  and  the  pilot- boat, 
under  command  of  E.K.  Collins,  cast  loose 
her  moorings,  the  vessels  proceeding  down 
the  East  River  together,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  speculators  on  board  the 
packet,  who  mercilessly  chaffed  the  “boy,” 
as  they  called  him,  for  his  temerity  in  un- 
dertaking to  beat  them.  But  Collins,  be- 
ing an  accomplished  navigator,  and  sail- 
ing in  a boat  of  so  light  draught  that  it 
could  keep  close  to  shore  and  take  full 
advantage  of  tides,  currents,  and  land- 
breezes,  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  merry- 
andrews,  and  reached  Charleston  long 
enough  in  advance  of  them  to  buy  all  the 
cotton  in  that  city  and  on  the  Cooper  and 
Ashley  rivers,  to  arrange  his  exchanges, 
make  out  his  invoices,  and  set  sail  for 
New  York  in  his  saucy  little  craft.  She 
was  crossing  the  bar  homeward  bound, 
with  her  whip  at  the  main,  when  the 
packet  and  the  speculators  hove  in  sight, 
and  as  the  two  vessels  passed  each  other 
within  speaking  distance,  an  eye-witness 
relates  that  the  would-be  cotton-buyers  on 
board  the  bigger  one  laughed  this  time  the 
other  side  of  their  mouths.  That  was 
certainly  a splendid  start  for  a young 
business  man  of  twenty-three  years. 

His  marriage  the  next  year  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Woodruff,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  T.  Woodruff,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Chemical  Bank  and  of  the  New 
York  and  Manhattan  Gas  companies, 
the  builder  of  Fort  Lafayette  and  the 
fortifications  at  West  Point,  and,  in  part, 
of  the  High  Bridge  Aqueduct  and  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Reservoir  (on  both  of 
which  works  his  name  is  engraved  on 
tablets),  was  another  felicitous  step;  and 
when,  four  years  later  (in  1830),  under  the 
firm  name  of  E.  K.  Collins,  lie  had  es- 
tablished a line  of  full-rigged  packets  be- 
tween New  York  and  Vera  Cruz,  his  ven- 
ture was  so  profitable  that  he  soon  built 
additions  to  the  line,  and  organized  a regu- 
lar line  of  fast-sailing  schooners  between 
New  York  and  Tampico,  and  also  (in  Oc- 
tober, 1832)  the  first  regular  line  of  pack- 
ets between  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
Never  had  the  city  of  New  Orleans  seen 
such  vessels  as  those  that  Collins  sent. 
They  revolutionized  the  packet  service  of 
the  American  coast. 

Here  began  the  cordial  and  long-con- 
tinued relations  of  this  great  ship- con- 
troller with  the  great  ship-builders  Brown 
and  Bell,  in  whose  yard  had  been  laid  the 
keels  of  the  Congress , Vicksburg,  and 


Mississippi.  The  plans  for  these  vessels, 
and  for  all  his  later  vessels,  were  devised 
by  Mr.  Collins  himself,  in  consultation 
with  the  builders  who  were  to  execute 
them,  and  no  persons  had  a higher  respect 
for  his  ability  as  a naval  architect  than 
those  eminent  naval  architects  David 
Brown  and  Jacob  Bell  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  her  launching  from 
Brown  and  Bell's  yard  (1833),  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  the  largest  ship  under  the 
United  States  flag  in  the  commercial  ma- 
rine, being  of  750  tons  and  2600  bales  of 
cotton  capacity;  but  larger  still  was  the 
Shakespeare , which  followed  her  in  1834, 
and  began  her  first  voyage  to  New  Or- 
leans on  the  27th  of  January,  1835,  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Collins,  an  un- 
cle of  her  owner.  She  was  constructed 
to  resemble  a man-of-war,  and  having 
made  several  round  trips  to  the  Louisia- 
na port,  was  despatched  with  a cargo  to 
Liverpool.  Entirely  different  in  model 
from  the  ships  then  engaged  in  the  trans- 
atlantic packet  service,  and  much  larger 
than  they,  she  awakened  much  curiosity 
on  sailing  up  the  Mersey.  The  pier 
heads  of  that  river  wrere  crowded  with 
spectators,  and  after  she  had  been  docked, 
the  crowd  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
neighborhood  made  it  necessary  for  the 
captain  to  ask  for  the  interference  of  the 
police,  he  promising,  however,  in  a pub- 
lic notice,  to  show  the  ship  as  soon  as 
her  cargo  had  been  discharged  and  her 
decks  cleaned.  He  kept  his  word,  and 
for  one  week  held  a continuous  reception 
on  board. 

What  could  have  been  more  natural 
than  for  a man  like  Mr.  Collins  to  make 
the  glowing  success  of  the  Shakespeare 
the  occasion  for  establishing  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  a packet  line  of 
his  own?  He  had  sent  one  ship  to  that 
port,  and  she  had  returned  to  him  over- 
flowing with  profitable  passengers  and 
cargo,  after  rejecting  for  lack  of  room 
three  times  the  number  of  people  and  the 
quantity  of  freight.  Prosperous  as  were 
the  ocean  packet  lines  already  in  opera- 
tion, not  one  of  them  sailed  a ship  that 
could  approach  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  Shakespeare.  Already  he  had  in 
frame  in  Brown  and  Bell's  yard  the  Gar- 
rick and  the  Sheridan,  W'hich  had  been 
intended  for  the  New  Orleans  service. 
He  proceeded  to  add  to  them  the  Siddans , 
and  his  famous  Dramatic  Line  was  an  ac- 
complished fact. 

Original  from 
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When  Oiv*  English  steamers  Sir  hi*,  average  time  of  5 ho  Collins  steamships, 
Grrat  Western,  C ft  ecu,  f fay  id  wav  not  less  than  tv/oufyoiu-  hours  nml 

WWitiih,  Liverpool*  find  ffaexidi'nt  had  thirty  munite.s  bis  tor  than  that  of  their 
successfully  crossed  the  Atknme.  Mr,  English  rivals, 

Collins  siikU.  '*  There  Is  im  )mi^r  rhanev  Cjpvrnn  \sa  Eld  ridge  once  exHaimcd, 
for  emeeprise  with  sails  ; it  is  si  ram  ^h.*ui  ahnuf  to  Law  New  York  for  Liver* 
tlioi  iinwf  win  the  dayC  To. tits  friend  pooh  w\  the- Colin**  Nu<*m.Tup  Poefjlc, 
WjUimn  Aymar,  .Mr.  Collins  saul,  in  Urn  1 Jf  f (kind  hv:ii  the  A hoarder;..  1 

autumn  of  ISil),  ' 1 Will  bilikl  steutmm  will  send  <!«.•♦  /-W/tfc  (e  Ow  hon.om 
that  AhftU  niiiko  the  NVw  TiUk  misforimms  that  s.»on  bend!  l.h»: 

York  to  Eurojw  in,  ten  days  anil,  loss  ‘ iim — tho  sinking  ,,f  the  ^ 

If  touk  him  ten  years  h»  jfcfct  hts  fun.  in  lumber  .1*5$.  with  tin**  ln:*>  or.  nioro  fhmi 
opi^nitKXi,  hut  he  kept  his  word,  llnw  hundred  persons,  $nu»t£  ?h<m.  Mr. 

[u  is;,0-rthr  smijMiii.  of  lus  ambition  Collins'  A wife  hU&  two  of  -hisviiddiro* ; the 
wav  fwohed;  and  dim  splendid  steam-  foomWing  of  the  Pih  ific  not.  km^  afti-r- 
sliip^/nf  thn  Coihns  Line  vmv  lamicliml  ward',  ami  the  withdrawal  of  Urn  govene 
— |)w  Nt^'fky Mnitfc*  Afloidie,  and  Pa*  men!  subsidy  - wmv  too  disastrous  to  he 

• jesi SUfc4  l>m  survived,,  Apd  in  Dcfspiiber,  fekk,  Aby  Cnb 
twf‘0\  them  and  Urn  slwunsbins  of  the  Ini*  p'Od.iom  d Con&te##  to  o'hrw  him 
Ciinard  Line,  In  twenty-six  passage  m from  his  root r?w1,  ami  to  tala-  bw  >w;<m 
Liverpool  In  lba'2,  .the  average  time  of  the  ships  off  Ins  hands  Two  yr?fm 
Cvinanlem  was  onr  hour  .ami  foil ydbreA  yard  tlw  tnmimes  \ynv  wtttiwi.  np.  . Tim 
ri d nu(es  faster  than  that  of  their  American  PtinuVvy  'fell  grotodM  h>  Mr, 
rivals:  but.  m 1 he  same  Number  .of  pav  sympathiiosi  woi,  ioio  m iu* 
sairns  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  Uw  lie  died  in  \>7> 
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perience  of  other  people  for  Yankee  ad- 
vantage, then  returned  and  told  his  story, 
and  pointed  out  the  gainful  way  to  his 
fellow -Yankees,  was  not  opposed  with 
reason,  was  not  shown  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, that  New  York  was  really  cleaner 
and  more  orderly  and  better  drained  and 
lighted  than  any  city  on  the  globe — facts 
which  the  singular  intelligence  that  is 
called  to  the  city  government  could  doubt- 
less easily  have  demonstrated — but  he  was 
simply  crushed  by  the  conceit  of  a supe- 
rior situation. 

The  soldier  who  in  other  lands  wins  a 
battle  for  his  native  country,  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  war,  and  whether  his 
country  is  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  it 
gains  by  the  victory  or  not,  is  received 
with  paeans  and  crowned  with  bay.  But 
the  peaceful  citizen  who  brings  from  the 
same  lands  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which,  properly  applied,  would  greatly 
benefit  his  own  and  deprive  other  cities  of 
any  claim  of  superiority,  is  very  apt  to 
fall  a victim  not  to  the  patriotism,  nor 
wisdom,  nor  virtue  of  his  own  land,  but 
to  its  conceit. 

A 

AT  theopeningof  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  city  of  New 
York  dilated  with  just  pride,  and  cele- 
brated the  great  event  with  sonorous  elo- 
quence. It  took  on  airs  as  it  took  in  wa- 
ter, and  felt  more  than  it  had  felt  since 
De  Witt  Clinton  led  Lake  Erie  to  the 
ocean  that  it  had  come  of  full  age.  It 
was  a noble  achievement,  and  the  health 
and  security  of  the  city,  so  far  as  they 
depended  upon  a copious  supply  of  water, 
seemed  to  be  assured. 

If  on  that  happy  day  some  advocatus 
Didboli  had  whispered  to  a congratulating 
citizen  that  after  enlargement  and  further 
enlargement,  and  the  adoption  of  a mag- 
nificent system  of  aqueous  supply  from 
a vast  territory,  the  city  fifty  years  later 
would  be  brought  close  to  a deprivation 
of  water,  the  good  Knickerbocker  would 
have  smiled  with  disdainful  incredulity, 
and  have  told  the  Satanic  counsel  that  he 
was  reflecting  so  grossly  upon  the  official 
competency  and  fidelity  of  future  New- 
Yorkers  that  his  prophecy  was  futile  be- 
cause absurd. 

44  Advocate  of  the  Devil,”  would  Knick- 
erbocker have  said,  44  it  is  not  long  since 
De  Witt  Clinton  resigned  a Senatorship 
of  the  United  States  to  become  Mayor  of 
New  York.  That  is  the  standard  which 


New  York  proposes  to  herself  hereafter 
in  her  chief  magistracy  and  her  officers  of 
administration,  and  this  sparkling  stream 
now  pouring  into  the  city  is  but  the  sym- 
bol of  the  cleanliness  of  her  future  govern-, 
ment  and  her  future  streets.  An  intelli- 
gent and  self-respecting  body  of  citizens, 
constantly  becoming  more  so  under  the 
benign  influence  of  our  institutions,  and 
especially  of  our  school  system,  which  in 
a half-century,  say  in  1892,  will  be  even 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  it  is 
now,  will  naturally  select  for  the  admin- 
istration of  their  municipal  affairs  repre- 
sentatives of  the  highest  character,  and 
the  carefully  cultivated  intelligence  of  the 
city. 

44  We  may  reasonably  anticipate,  O Dev- 
il’s Advocate,  that  by  the  same  time,  say 
in  1892,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  the 
municipal  Legislature  may  be  described  as 
Chatham  described  the  Continental  Con- 
gress when  he  said  that  no  assembly  of  law- 
givers in  Greece  or  Rome  could  be  com- 
pared with  it.  If  I should  survive  until 
that  date,  I have  no  doubt  that  his  words 
will  prove  to  be  true,  and  that  Grecian 
and  Roman  annals  would  be  searched  in 
vain  to  find  a civic  body  like  the  New 
York  Aldermen.  Nay,  although  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
citizens  and  magistrates,  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  that  the  lustre  of  his  emi- 
nence will  pale  before  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor chosen  by  a population  of  perhaps 
a million  of  the  flower  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

4 4 By  that  time  also,  Advocate  of  the  Dev- 
il, trying  to  sow  doubt  and  distrust  in  the 
municipal  mind  on  this  triumphant  day, 
the  great  public  works  of  the  city  will 
have  been  completed,  monuments  of  the 
thrift  and  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the 
freest  and  most  favored  citizens  of  any 
city  in  the  world.  To-day  is  but  the  over- 
ture. This  aqueduct  will  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  other  aqueducts,  the  work  of 
public  spirit  as  well  as  of  public  sagaci- 
ty and  scientific  ability,  and  its  manage- 
ment will  be  directed  by  such  knowledge, 
foresight,  and  prudence  that  the  metro- 
politan supply  of  water  w ill  be  no  more 
imperilled  than  the  metropolitan  supply 
of  food.  To  assert  its  possibility  is  to 
assume  that  New  York  will  have  declined 
into  a community  unfit  to  govern  itself, 
and  proving  it  by  selecting  for  trusts  of 
vital  importance  unworthy  agents,  wholly 
unfit  for  their  duties. 
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“ If  such  should  be  the  result  of  popular 
government,  if  a city  of  perhaps  a million 
of  the  most  enlightened  citizens  in  the 
world,  where  suffrage  would  be  practical- 
ly unlimited  except  by  sex,  could  not  pre- 
vent a failure  of  its  water  supply  when 
the  means  of  prevention  are  simple  and 
practicable,  it  would  be  not  only  the  water 
that  failed,  but  popular  government.  If 
such  a city  could  be  supposed,  you  may, 
with  the  same  reason,  suppose  that  its 
government  would  be  a huge  job;  that 
extravagance  and  swindling  would  be 
general  in  its  affairs;  that  its  chief  agents 
would  be  citizens  generally  unknown, 
representative  of  its  most  ignorant  and 
dangerous,  not  of  its  intelligent  classes; 
in  a word,  that  the  great  American  city 
would  be  a byword  of  contempt  for  mis- 


govern men  t,  a huge  satire  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  government. 

“That  single  fact,  Advocate  of  the  Dev- 
il, shows  how  foolish  is  your  whispered 
suggestion.  The  city  of  New  York,  in 
filling  her  veins  with  the  limpid  Croton, 
reveals  a public  spirit  which  makes  the 
fancy  of  the  ghastly  and  anarchical  con- 
sequences of  a water  famine  impossible. 
But  in  the  joy  of  this  hour  I forgive  your 
doubt  as  ex  officio , and  let  us  pledge  in  a 
deep  draught  of  this  pure  water  the  state- 
ly, clean,  well-ordered,  efficiently,  honest- 
ly, and  economically  governed  city — the 
New  York  of  *92.” 

This  would  have  been  the  proud  and 
triumphant  reply  of  the  happy  Knicker- 
bocker of  fifty  years  ago  to  the  malevo- 
lent vaticinations  of  the  Devil's  Advocate. 


<BiiitnrT0  ItiiM). 


I. 

Vf^HEN  an  author  has  expressed  for 
V T the  first  time  a quality  of  a place 
or  a people,  he  has  added  something  to 
literature,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Janvier  has  done  in  his  volume,  The 
Uncle  of  an  Angel , and  other  Stories. 
The  distinctive  quality  of  New  England 
has  been  often  in  literature;  the  rank 
flavors  of  the  Far  West  are  familiar  to 
the  critical  palate;  we  know  the  savor  of 
the  South,  in  Tennessee,  Virginia  (Mr. 
Frank  Hopkinson  Smith’s  Colonel  Car- 
ter of  Cartersville  stands  for  the  simple- 
hearted,  high  minded  Virginia  gentleman, 
as  Don  Quixote  stands  for  Spain),  Loui- 
siana, and  Carolina;  New  York  has  im- 
parted a characteristic  taste  to  many 
books;  but  till  no\v  Philadelphia  had 
awaited  the  chymic  art  that  could  distil 
the  peculiar  gust  and  aroma  of  her  soci- 
ety life  and  present  it  in  unmistakable 
types.  It  is  a great  little  triumph  that 
Mr.  Janvier  has  achieved,  and  it  takes 
nothing  from  the  genuineness  of  the  re- 
sult that  it  is  penetrated  and  perfumed 
with  a humor  that  is  as  finely  his  as  his 
people  and  conditions  are  Philadelphian. 
It  is  all  the  more  a triumph  because  the 
material  which  embodies  it  is  slight,  and 
the  structure  of  his  stories  is  sometimes 
fantastically  airy.  It  is  always  the  work 
of  an  artist  who  feels  keenly  and  clearly 
the  tilings  he  renders  evident  with  a 
touch  so  gay  and  bold.  The  Uncle  of  an 


Angel  is  a conception  so  freshly  charm- 
ing, and  a performance  so  delicately  and 
surprisingly  original,  in  the  character  of 
the  Angel  as  well  as  the  Uncle,  that  we 
are  in  little  danger  of  overpraising  it. 
though  we  praise  it  a great  deal.  The 
wilful  young  girl  who  “ works”  her  par- 
ents and  guardians  has  probably  existed 
since  the  world  began,  but  she  had  want- 
ed her  historian  till  now;  and  the  kind 
of  elderly  relative  whom  she  finds  an  easy 
victim  had  never  been  studied,  apparent- 
ly, till  Mr.  Janvier  came  to  him.  Then 
he  found  a master  to  portray  him,  and 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  artist  with 
the  courage  to  be  true  to  her  at  every  haz- 
ard. Nothing  in  the  whole  fine  affair  is 
finer  than  letting  the  Angel  marry  the 
staid  old  crony  of  the  Uncle,  as  she 
would  actually  have  done,  instead  of 
making  her  marry  the  dashing  young 
reprobate  swell  whom  she  had  simulta- 
neously flirted  with.  That  kind  of  young 
girl  needs  some  one  whom  she  can  work 
through  life,  and  the  Angel  always  had 
her  heavenly  orbs  wide  open. 

II. 

In  some  studies  of  East  side  German  life 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Janvier  is  very  grati- 
fyingly  faithful  to  localities  and  condi- 
tions, but  in  the  stories  that  lie  evokes 
from  them  he  wanders  too  far  for  our 
following  in  the  selva  oscura  of  roman- 
ticism. We  could  not  ask  him  to  do 
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more  than  take  a lesson  from  himself  as 
he  will  find  it  in  The  Uncle  of  an  Angel  : 
a man  is  his  own  best  model  where  he  is 
at  his  best;  and  something  like  this'  is 
what  we  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  au- 
thor of  Iduna , and  other  Stories , whom 
we  find  too  often  lingering  on  romantic 
ground.  Mr.  George  A.  Hibbard's  work 
must  have  impressed  the  magazine  reader 
long  before  his  volume  appeared  with  a 
certain  felicity  of  execution  and  a certain 
ideal  of  performance  which  are  not  com- 
mon. The  wish  to  deal  with  poetic  mate- 
rial in  the  region  of  psychical  conjecture 
is  curiously  blended  with  the  desire  of 
portraying  the  life  of  the  society  world 
as  one  begins  to  find  it  in  the  country 
colonies  where  society  makes  longer  or 
shorter  sojourn.  We  have  now  a society 
that  “ rides  to  hounds/’  and  though  it  is 
still  a i4far  cry"  from  it  to  the  English 
original,  the  American  imitation  is  worth 
the  artist’s  study.  Some  notion  of  what 
this  sort  of  society  is  like  gets  into  Mr. 
Hibbard's  brilliant  and  animated  story  of 
The  Dark  Horse , though  we  fancy  the 
report  of  it  is  more  or  less  hampered  and 
hindered  by  the  artist’s  just  reluctance  to 
take  snap-shots  with  the  kodak  at  locali- 
ties and  characters.  The  result  is  a pic- 
ture a little  conventionalized,  but  still 
valuable  as  the  first  of  its  kind.  One  aches 
to  have  a closer  semblance,  even  while  one 
respects  the  artist's  forbearance;  by-and- 
by  it  will  be  possible  for  him  somehow  to 
give  us  a more  perfect  sense  of  society  con- 
ditions without  trenching  upon  private 
conditions.  From  Mr.  Hibbard’s  clever- 
ness we  may  hope  almost  anything,  un- 
less lie  should  be  content  to  let  it  remain 
cleverness.  His  attitude  toward  life  re- 
minds us  much  of  Mr.  Henry  James’s  in 
his  earlier  work:  there  is  the  same  ac- 
quaintance with  society  material,  the  same 
love  of  the  purely  ideal,  the  same  feeling 
for  dramatic  effect,  the  same  limitation 
of  perspective.  Mr.  Hibbard's  Iduna , 
the  girl  who  never  heard  of  death,  is  a 
poetical  motive  delicately  treated ; The 
Woman  in  the  Case  is  a deeply  tragical 
episode  approaching  the  melodramatic; 
The  Dark  Horse  is  a vivid  society  piece; 
and  these  things  tolerably  suggest  his 
range.  But  none  of  them  quite  indi- 
cates his  potential  scope,  which  we  find 
more  distinctly  given  by  another  art;  for 
he  is,  like  Mr.  Janvier,  able  to  express 
himself  in  two  sorts,  and  is  a painter  as 
well  as  a poet.  It  is  a picture  which 


represents  this  author  at  his  best,  and 
which  those  who  saw  it  at  an  Academy 
exhibition  of  some  four  or  five  years 
ago  cannot  have  forgotten.  Through  a 
bleak  foreground  of  snowy  country  road, 
overhung  by  leafless  trees,  and  sparsely 
bordered  by  dead  weeds  and  naked  shrubs 
thrusting  stiffly  from  the  livid  drifts,  ap- 
proaches a bob-sled  with  an  elderly  man 
and  woman  on  the  seat  in  front;  his 
right  hand  rests  on  her  hands  folded  in 
her  lap ; in  the  wagon  body  behind  stretch- 
es a coffin.  Another  sled  follows  from 
the  middle  distance,  out  of  a background 
of  cold  sky  meeting  the  level  of  a frozen 
lake.  Beside  it  a farmer-like  figure  in 
high  boots  drags  itself  over  the  snow. 
That  is  all.  But  the  picture’s  solemn 
realism  expresses  an  anguish  of  pent 
pathos  that  wrings  the  heart;  and  it 
shows  a mastery  that  we  believe  Mr. 
Hibbard  capable  of  in  literature  when  he 
remembers  there  that  humanity  is  wider 
than  any  world,  and  that  its  simplest 
facts  and  nearest  are  its  greatest. 

III. 

A sense  of  this  is  what  gives  their  au- 
stere charm  to  the  studies  of  New  England 
life  which  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke  calls 
Huckleberries.  The  name  intimates  the 
whimsical  humor  which  relieves  their 
sadness  and  grimness,  and  imparts  its 
freakish  color  to  their  tragedy.  They 
are  such  stories  as  Miss  Wilkins  has 
made  us  familiar  with  of  late;  but  we 
ought  in  justice  to  remember  how  long 
ago  Mrs.  Cooke  began  to  write  them,  and 
how  true  she  was  in  her  art,  when  truth 
in  art  was  considered  a minor  virtue  if 
not  a sordid  detail.  They  are  longer  and 
looser  in  structure  than  Miss  Wilkins’s 
tales;  they  are  not  so  fine  as  Miss  Jew- 
ett's; but  they  are  faithful  and  strong, 
and  they  are  as  important  as  any  work 
of  their  kind,  which,  as  the  reader  of  the 
Study  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  we 
think  a very  high  and  good  kind.  The 
present  group  does  not  vary  greatly  in 
kind  or  quality  from  that  called  Some- 
body's Neighbors , and  other  groups  of 
Mrs.  Cooke’s  short  stories,  which  are  all 
to  be  commended  as  the  work  of  a poet 
and  a moralist. 

IV. 

For  some  estimate  of  the  kind  and 
quality,  we  advise  our  readers  to  go  to 
Mr.  W.  M.  Griswold's  excellent  Descrip - 
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live  Lists  of  Novels , which  have  now  in- 
cluded Novels  of  American  Country  Life, 
Novels  of  American  City  Life,  Interna- 
tional Novels,  Romantic  Novels,  and  Brit- 
ish Novels.  The  reader  who  happens  not 
to  have  seen  these  Lists  can  have  little 
notion  of  their  interest  and  value.  They 
are  really  very  full  catalogues  of  the 
different  sorts  of  novels,  but  they  are 
critical  catalogues,  and  intended  to  em- 
brace not  everything,  but  the  best  of 
everything.  The  title  of  each  book  is 
given,  with  the  author’s  and  publisher’s 
names,  and  the  place  and  date  of  publica- 
tion ; then  follow  passages  of  one  or  more 
reviews  from  the  most  respectable  au- 
thorities, which  are  chosen  not  merely 
to  embody  the  reviewers’  opinion  of  the 
book,  but  also  to  show  what  the  book  is  in 
scope  and  plot.  So  they  form  a body  of 
good  criticism  as  well  as  offer  a prospect 
of  the  whole  field  of  fiction.  The  careful 
and  faithful  work  which  their  selection 
implies,  aud  the  vastness  of  the  editor’s 
reading  in  contemporary  fiction  and  criti- 
cism, are  facts  which  will  strike  every  one ; 
and  we  wish  every  one  might  gratefully 
fefel  how  fresh  and  important  a service 
Mr.  Griswold  has  done  not  only  the 
reader  who  is  seeking  a novel  for  his 
own  entertainment,  but  the  librarian,  the 
teacher,  the  parent,  who  is  choosing  nov- 
els for  others.  Simply,  it  is  incalculable, 
aud  the  Study  finds  it  a pleasure  as  well 
as  a duty  to  recognize  these  agreeable 
and  valuable  lists,  which  may  be  had  of 
the  author,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
In  any  branch  of  inquiry  concerning  fic- 
tion, they  are  indispensable. 

1 V. 

The  originator  of  the  scheme  they  so 
delightfully  realize  could  not  help  being 
original  at  several  points,  and  the  Study 
wishes  to  express  its  joy  in  the  reformed 
spelling  which  Mr.  Griswold  uses,  and 
has  apparently  invented.  It  is  not  radi- 
cal, it  does  not  go  all  lengths,  but  its 
simplifications  of  our  orthography  are 
many  and  very  great.  The  surprising 
thing  is  that  while  they  commend  them- 
selves to  the  reason,  they  do  not  affront 
the  eye,  accustomed  though  it  is  to  the 
established  barbarities.  The  time  must 
come,  of  course,  when  these  will  no  more 
be  suffered  than  cannibalism,  slavery,  or 
polygamy;  and  Mr.  Griswold  has  gone  a 
long  way  to  meet  that  time.  He  has 
done  it  quietly  and  straightforwardly. 


as  if  there  were  no  other  course  for  a 
thoughtful  and  self- respectful  writer  to 
take. 

VI. 

The  Study  gathers  courage  from  the 
spectacle  of  his  boldness  to  perform  one 
of  those  acts  of  contrition  and  of  repara- 
tion which  it  always  finds  so  difficult  and 
distasteful.  We  accepted  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Harris  given  in  the  Life 
of  Laurence  Oliphant , without  going  be- 
hind .that  record  and  seeking  to  verify 
its  statements.  That  is  what  the  whole 
cry  of  reviewers  did,  but  we  had  the  less 
excuse  because  we  felt,  as  few  of  them 
seem  to  have  felt,  the  grotesqueness  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  suggestion  that  her  brill- 
iant kinsfolk  were  lured  into  Mr.  Har- 
ris's community  and  kept  there  by  hyp- 
notic influences.  Since  our  criticism  ap- 
peared we  have  learned  from  friends  of 
Mr.  Harris,  whom  it  wrounded,  that  the 
Oliphants’  association  with  him  was  not 
only  wholly  voluntary,  but  that  when 
they  left  him,  it  was  to  take  from  the 
community  much  more  money  value 
than  they  put  into  it.  We  think  it  right 
to  let  these  assertions  meet  the  light  here, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  supporting 
them,  and  can  only  testify  to  our  respect 
for  the  people  who  make  them.  Mr. 
Harris  is  a mystic  of  the  most  incompre- 
hensible to  the  world,  but  these  life-long 
friends  aitd  followers  of  his  affirm  his 
generosity  of  purpose,  and  his  absolute 
unselfishness  of  deed.  One  of  them,  a 
member  of  his  community  at  Fountain- 
grove,  California,  writes: 

“ All  his  life,  Mr.  Harris’s  one  aim  has 
been  to  bring  relief  to  human  suffering 
. . . .and  for  this  end  he  has  taken  to  his 
heart  and  home,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  wo- 
men  If  people  have  brought  money, 

he  has  been  glad  of  the  help  it  gave  in 
taking  care  of  those  who  brought  none; 
but  for  himself  he  wants  too  little  to  be 
bothered  with  any  one's  possessions.  At 
this  place,  for  instance,  he  has  organized 
three  beautiful  and  even  luxurious  homes 
for  his  friends,  who  canyon  the  business 
of  the  estate;  but  he  is  rarely  here,  pre- 
ferring his  simple  little  mountain  hermit- 
age, that  all  told,  to  build  and  furnish, 
did  not  cost  over  a thousand  dollars.” 

Mr.  Harris  himself  makes  a passing 
reference  to  the  accusations  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant in  a recent  pamphlet,  The  Brother- 
hood of  the  New  Life , saying  merely 
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that  “the  real  facts  have  long  been 
known,”  and  that  these  have  been  em- 
bodied in  a statement  to  the  English  pub- 
lic ; he  declares  that  he  has  been  “ greatly 
wronged,”  and  lias  “been  in  no  case  the 
wrong  doer.”  The  whole  matter  is  appar- 
ently susceptible  of  proof,  and  it  is  mere 
justice  to  make  known  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question. 

VII. 

Mr.  Harris  apparently  does  not  care  a 
great  deal  about  it.  He  has  for  the  last 
three  years  been  trying  to  solve  the  far 
vaster  question,  namely:  “By  what  pro- 
cess shall  the  man  who,  by  consequence 
of  inspiration  opened  into  God  and  the 
resultant  life  of  service  rendered  to  man- 
kind, has  fitted  himself  mentally  and  so- 
cially for  that  service,  with  powers  ampli- 
fied from  an  hundred  to  a thousand  fold, 
overcome  the  universal  social  tendency  to 
physical  deterioration  and  disease,  and 
renew  the  outer  structures  of  his  person, 
and  lead  on  a renaissance  of  the  vitalities 
and  vigors  of  the  prime?  How,  in  a 
word,  without  passing  through  physical 
decease,  shall  man  practically  embody 
and  realize  the  resurrection?”  Mr.  Har- 
ris thinks  he  has  found  the  answer,  and 
he  says  that  by  virtue  of  it  he  is  “no 
more  an  old  man  of  seventy,  but”  is 
“now  renewed  in  more  than  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  prowess  of  the  early 
prime.” 

VIII. 

This  faith,  exultantly  proclaimed,  can 
be  no  less  than  pathetic  to  many;  to 
those  who  are  able  to  make  it  their  own, 
it  must  be  precious;  and  we  will  confess 
that  we  have  no  heart  to  deride  it.  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  understand  why 
any  one  should  wish  twice  to  describe  the 
round  of  human  experience.  To  be  again 
young  is  to  be  again  old;  to  be  restored 
is  to  be  doomed  to  a second  decay.  The 
dream  would  be  futile  if  it  were  possi- 
ble. 

Yet  we  must  respect  the  dreamer;  it 
may  be,  in  fact,  that  we  stand  at  the 
verge  of  a great  realm,  hitherto  strange, 
which  our  steps  are  about  to  penetrate. 
In  his  wonderful  romance  of  Peter  Ib- 
betson,  Mr.  Du  Maurier  has  shown  how 
sleep  might  become  a city  of  refuge  from 
waking,  and  the  soul,  even  in  earthly 
bonds,  find  there  a contemporaneous  life, 
richer  and  fuller,  than  any  that  mind  or 
body  knows  in  the  world  of  their  activi- 


ties. The  plummet  of  his  suggestion 
plunges  into  depths  not  sounded  before, 
and  his  fancy  intimates  a consolation  and 
a fruition  divinely  satisfying.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful story,  not  to  be  judged  by  the  ordi- 
nary canons,  but  to  be  valued  aright  only 
by  the  most  recondite  consciousness  of  the 
reader,  where  he  is  aware  of  the  encoun- 
ter and  co-operation  of  reason  and  passion, 
elsewhere  dissevered  by  the  sordid  exi- 
gencies of  life  in  a remorseless  ennuity. 

IX. 

In  the  artist,  in  the  poet,  the  union  of 
principles  apparently  antagonistic  is  by 
no  means  a rare  or  strange  experience, 
and  the  supreme  poet  has  his  being  in 
their  mystical  convergence.  This  is  what 
makes  Dante’s  dream  of  Hell  and  Purga- 
tory and  Heaven  at  once  drama  and  vi- 
sion, and  sublimely  real  as  to  all  things 
material  and  spiritual.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  the  things  he  had  imagined 
must  have  remained  to  him  afterwards  as 
vivid  as  the  things  he  had  done,  and  that 
his  journey  through  the  world  of  souls 
should  have  seemed  as  veritable  as  his  ex- 
ile from  Florence  and  his  sojourn  in  Ve- 
rona and  Ravenna.  We  shall  never  get 
any  precise  answer  to  such  conjectures, 
however  closely  we  press  them;  but  we 
must  be  grateful  for  any  new  approach  to 
his  presence,  any  fresh  opportunity  to  in- 
terrogate him,  as  it  were,  for  ourselves. 

It  is  some  such  approach,  some  such  op- 
portunity, that  Professor  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  has  offered  us  in  his  prose  version 
of  the  “Divine  Comedy.” 

Translation  no  longer  assumes  to  con- 
tent us  by  telling  us  what  an  author  is 
like;  it  does  its  best  to  tell  us  what  an 
author  is;  and  in  this  it  obeys  the  uni- 
versal artistic  impulse  towards  reality. 

The  history  of  the  different  versions  of 
Dante  would  alone  form  a most  interest- 
ing prospect  of  the  movement  from  the 
time  when  the  translator  authoritatively 
proclaimed  that  his  office  was  to  impart 
the  “spirit”  of  the  original,  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  when  he  faithfully  seeks  to  re- 
peat his  very  thoughts  in  the  exactest 
equivalents  that  can  be  found  for  his  very 
words.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  see 
a man  of  Professor  Norton's  scholarly 
and  conservative  quality  practically  ran- 
ging himself  with  the  boldest  of  the  liter- 
ary reformers.  He  has  peculiar  gifts  for 
metrical  translation ; doubtless  his  work 
in  that  sort  can  be  equalled,  but  we  doubt 
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whether  it  has  ever  been  excelled.  His 
knowledge  is  not  only  fine  and  close;  it 
is  sensitive  and  sympathetic;  he  is  a poet 
without  the  poet’s  egoism;  his  passion 
for  beauty  is  so  impersonal  that  it  does  not 
imply  appropriation.  He  loves  a beauti- 
ful thing  too  generously  to  wish  to  make  it 
his  own;  to  take  it  from  the  hand  of  its 
creator,  and  to  offer  it  unqualified  and  as 
little  as  possible  changed,  to  such  as  can 
receive  it  only  at  second  hand,  is  his  con- 
ception of  the  translator’s  office,  as  we 
find  it  expressed  in  his  prose  rendering  of 
Dante. 

Some  such  version  was  almost  the  only 
word  left  to  say  about  Dante.  Longfel- 
low had  followed  the  Italian  step  by  step; 
it  was  with  his  own  gait,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  was  with  a fidelity  that  must  amaze 


whoever  examines  and  compares  the  ori- 
ginal and  the  imitation.  But  Longfellow 
discarded  rhyme,  and  aimed  only  to  keep 
the  measure  of  the  Italian,  for  the  rhythm 
was  hopeless.  Professor  Norton  goes  far- 
ther in  his  endeavor  at  an  exact  report  of 
meanings,  and  frankly  trusts  himself  to 
the  movement  and  temper  of  prose.  He 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the 
closest  analogue.  Another  word,  almost 
as  good,  and  metrically  preferable,  he  will 
not  use  because  it  is  not  the  utmost  truth 
to  Dante.  This  is  his  will,  and  this  is  his 
deed,  in  the  latest  English  for  the  “ Divine 
Comedy.”  What  that  English  is  in  itself, 
how  elect,  how  clean,  how  clear,  those 
who  know  his  work  know  already  with- 
out our  superfluous  praises,  which  could 
convey  no  true  sense  of  it  to  others. 
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« POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  11th  of  December. — 
The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress 
opened  on  the  7th  of  December.  Charles  Freder- 
ick Crisp,  of  Georgia,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Governor  of  Maryland  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember appointed  Charles  II.  Gibson  to  succeed  the 
late  Ephraim  K.  Wilson  as  United  States  Senator 
from  that  State. 

On  the  24th  of  November  Ira  J.  Chase,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, succeeded  the  late  Alvin  P.  Hovey  as 
Governor  of  Indiana. 

In  Chili,  November  20th,  Admiral  Jorge  Montt 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  republic. 

In  Brazil  the  dissatisfaction  arising  from  Presi- 
dent Da  Fonseca’s  assumption  of  dictatorial  powers 
continued  to  increase.  An  army  of  insurgents  was 
organized  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  threatened  to 
march  upon  the  capital.  On  the  23d  of  November  a 
revolution  was  inaugurated  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Da 
Fonseca,  finding  himself  unable  to  maintain  his  po- 
sition, resigned.  On  the  following  day  General 
Floriano  Peixotto,  who  as  Vice-President  legally  as- 
sumed the  executive  power,  issued  a manifesto  de- 
claring Ills  abandonment  of  the  dictatorial  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
former  order  of  alfairs.  The  dissolution  of  the  ex- 
isting Congress,  decreed  by  Da  Fonseca,  was  an- 
nulled, and  that  body  was  summoned  to  reassemble 
on  the  18th  of  December  and  resume  its  functions. 
A new  cabinet  was  formed,  with  Senhor  Alves  at 
its  head. 

On  the  Gth  of  December  Don  Rafael  Nunez  was, 
for  the  fourth  time,  elected  President  of  the  South 
American  republic  of  Colombia. 

Dr.  E.  Welti,  President  of  the  republic  of  Switzer- 
land, resigned  December  8th,  owing  to  the  result  of 
a plebiscite,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  electors 
voted  against  the  government’s  purchase  of  the 
Swiss  Central  Railway. 

Revolutionary  movements  of  an  anti-dynastic 
character  were  reported  in  many  parts  of  China. 
An  insurrectionary  force  organized  in  Manchooria, 


and  marching  upon  Pekin,  was  met  by  the  imperial 
army  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  600  men.  News  was  received  on  the  Gth  of 
December  of  a riot  and  massacre  at  Tien-Tsin  and 
an  attack  on  the  Belgian  mission  there.  The  mis- 
sionaries and  other  Europeans  escaped,  but  many 
native  Christians  were  barbarously  killed. 

DISASTERS. 

November  24 th. — Despatches  were  received  from 
Bangkok,  Siam,  announcing  that  the  towns  of  Chai- 
Ya  and  Bandon  had  been  practically  destroyed  by  a 
cyclone,  in  which  over  300  lives  were  lost. 

November  2 o(h. — A landslide  on  the  track  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  near  Canyon  Station, 
Washington,  overwhelmed  sixty  workmen,  killing 
fourteen  and  injuring  others. 

December  ht! i. — Additional  details  were  received 
of  the  great  earthquake  which  occurred  in  Japan  in 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  On  the  9th  of  No- 
vember the  shocks  had  not  ceased.  A portion  of 
the  Fifu  Mountains  had  disappeared,  and  a large 
lake  had  been  formed  at  Nagoya.  More  than 
400,000  people  had  been  made  homeless. 

December  Gth. — An  explosion  of  fire-damp  oc- 
curred in  a coal  mine  at  St.-Etienne,  France,  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  sixty-seven  miners. 

' December  1th. — One  hundred  and  eighty  lives  were 
lost  in  a coal-mine  disaster  at  Nifka,  in  Russian  Po- 
land. 

OBITUARY. 

November  VMh. — In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
William  James  Florence,  the  comedian,  aged  sixty 
years. 

November  24 th. — In  Paris,  France,  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Robert  Buhver-Lytton,  Earl  of  Lytton, 
British  Ambassador  to  France,  aged  sixty  years. — 
In  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Governor 
of  Indiana,  aged  seventy  years. 

November  30 th. — In  Vienna,  Austria,  Archduke 
Henry  of  Austria,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

December  4 th. — In  Paris,  France,  Dom  Pedro  II, 
(do  Alcantara),  ox-Emperor  of  Brazil,  aged  sixty-six 
years. 
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fTVHE  Drawer  bus  been  tomijvs  in  not  pro 
1 posing*  ft  remedy  tor  our  present  $oeild 
and  economic  condition.  Looking  backward, 
it  sees  this.  Its  scheme  may  not  be  practical, 
any  more  than  the  Utopian  plans  that  have 
been  put  forward,  hut  it  is  radical  and  inter- 
esting, and  requires*  as  the  other  schemes  do, 
u total  change  in  human  nature  (which  may 
he  a good  thing  to  bring  a bout),  and  a gen- 
eral rccsvsting  of  the  conditions  of  life.  This 
is  and  should  he  no  objection  to  a socialistic 
scheme.  Surface  measures  will  not  avail.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Drawer  for  a minor  allevia- 
titm  of  inequality,  which  seems  to  have  been 
acted  on,  namely,  that  women  should  propose, 
bus  not  had  the  desired  effect  if  it  is  true,  as 
reported,  that  the  eligible  young  men  are  tak- 
ing to  the  woods.  The  workings  of  such  a 
measure  are  ns  impossible  to  predict  in  ad- 
vance ns  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  tariff 
It  might  he  well  to  legislate  that  people 


should  he  horn  equal  {including  equal  privi- 
leged of  the  sexes),  hut  the  practical  difficulty 
is  to  keep  them  equal,  Life  is  wrong  some- 
how, Home  arc  born  rich  and  some  are  horn 
poor,  and  this  ine* 


makes misery  f and 
then  some  lose  theft*  possessions,  which  others 
get  hold  of,  and  that  makes  morn  misery.  We 
can  put  our  fingers  on  the  two  great  evils  of 
life  us  it  now  is:  the  first  is  poverty;  and  the 
srennd  is  infirmity,  which  is  t he  aceompnni 
merit  of  increasing  years.  Poverty,  which  is 
only  the  unequal  distribution  of  things  de- 
sired, makes  strife,  and  is  the  opportunity  Of 
lawyers;  and  infirmity  is  the  excuse  for  doc- 
tors Think  what  the  world  would  be  with- 
out lawyers  and  doctors! 

YVe  are  all  horn  youn^.  and  most  of  u*  are 
bom  poor.  Youth  is  delightful,  hut  we  are 
always  getting  away  from  it.  I low  different 
it  would  be  if  we  were  always  going  towards 
it ! Pi  o' city  is  unpleasant,  and  the  gt^at  strugr 
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gle  of  life  is  to  get  rid  of  it;  but  it  is  the  com- 
mon fortune  that  in  proportion  as  wealth  is 
attained  the  capacity  of  enjoying  it  departs. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  our  life  is  wrong  end 
first.  The  remedy  that  the  Drawer  suggests 
is  that  men  should  be  born  rich  and  old.  In- 
stead of  the  necessity  of  making  a fortune, 
which  is  of  less  and  less  value  as  death  ap- 
proaches, we  should  have  only  the  privilege 
of  spending  it,  and  it  would  have  its  natural 
end  in  the  cradle,  in  which  we  should  be 
rocked  into  eternal  sleep.  Born  old,  one  would, 
of  course,  inherit  experience,  so  that  wealth 
could  be  made  to  contribute  to  happiness, 
and  each  day,  instead  of  lessening  the  natural 
powers  and  increasing  infirmities,  would  bring 
new  vigor  and  capacity  of  enjoyment.  It 
would  be  going  from  winter  to  autumn,  from 
autumn  to  summer,  from  summer  to  spring. 
The  joy  of  a life  without  care  as  to  ways  and 
means,  and  every  morning  refitted  with  the 
pulsations  of  increasing  youth,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine. 

Of  course  this  scheme  has  difficulties  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  allotting  of  the  measure  of 
wealth  would  not  be  difficult  to  the  socialists, 
because  they  would  insist  that  jevery  person 
should  be  born  with  an  equal  amount  of  prop- 
erty. What  this  should  be  would  depend 
upon  the  length  of  life;  and  how  should  this 
be  arrived  at?  The  insurance  companies 
might  agree,  but  no  one  else  would  admit 
that  he  belongs  in  the  average.  Naturally 
the  Biblical  limit  of  threescore  and  ten  sug- 
gests itself;  but  human  nature  is  very  queer. 
With  the  plain  fact  before  them  that  the  aver- 
age life  of  man  is  less  than  thirty-four  years, 
few  would  be  willing,  if  the  choice  were  offered, 
to  compromise  on  seventy.  Everybody  has  a 
hope  of  going  beyond  that,  so  that  if  seventy 
were  proposed  as  the  year  at  birth,  there  would 
no  doubt  be  as  much  dissatisfaction  as  there 
is  at  the  present  loose  arrangement.  Science 
would  step  in,  and  demonstrate  that  there  is 
no  reason  why,  with  proper  care  of  the  system, 
it  should  not  run  a hundred  years.  It  is  im- 
probable, then,  that  the  majority  could  be  in- 
duced to  vote  for  the  limit  of  seventy  years,  or 
to  exchange  the  exciting  uncertainty  of  add- 
ing a little  to  the  period  which  must  be  ac- 
companied bv  the  weight  of  the  grasshopper, 
for  the  certainty  of  only  seventy  years  in  this 
much-abused  world. 

But  suppose  a limit  to  be  agreed  on,  and 
the  rich  old  man  and  the  rich  old  woman 
(never  now  too  old  to  marry)  to  start  on  their 
career  towards  youth  and  poverty.  The  im- 
agination kindles  at  the  idea.  The  money 
would  hold  out  just  as  long  as  life  lasted,  and 
though  it  would  all  be  going  down  hill,  as  it 
were,  what  a charming  descent,  without  strug- 
gle, and  with  only  the  lessening  infirmities 
that  belong  to  decreasing  age!  There  would 
be  no  second  childhood,  only  the  innocence 
and  elasticity  of  the  first.  It  all  seems  very 
fair,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  a mor- 
tal world,  and  that  it  is  liable  to  various  acci- 


dents. Who,  for  instance,  could  be  sure  that 
he  would  grow  young  gracefully?  There 
would  be  the  constant  need  of  fighting  the 
hot  tempers  and  impulses  of  youth,  growing 
more  and  more  instead  of  less  aud  less  un- 
reasonable. And  then,  how  many  would  reach 
youtli  ? More  than  half,  of  course,  would  be 
cut  off  in  their  prime,  and  be  more  aud  more 
liable  to  go  as  they  fell  back  into  the  pitfalls 
aud  errors  of  childhood.  Would  people  grow 
young  together  even  as  harmoniously  as  they 
grow  old  together?  It  would  be  a pretty 
sight,  that  of  the  few  who  descended  into  the 
cradle  together,  but  this  inversion  of  life  would 
not  escape  the  woes  of  mortality.  And  there 
are  other  considerations,  unless  it  should  turn 
out  that  a universal  tax  on  land  should  abso- 
lutely change  human  nature.  There  are  some 
who  would  be  as  idle  and  spendthrift  going 
towards  youth  as  they  now  are  going  away 
from  it,  and  perhaps  more,  so  that  half  the 
race  on  coming  to  immaturity  would  be  in 
child  asylums.  And  then  others  who  would 
be  stingy  and  greedy  and  avaricious,  aud  not 
properly  spend  their  allotted  fortune.  And 
we  should  have  the  anomaly,  which  is  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  reformer  now,  of  rich  babies. 

A few  babies  inordinately  rich,  and  the  rest  in 
asylums. 

Still,  the  plan  has  more  to  recommend  it 
than  most  others  for  removing  poverty  and 
equalizing  conditions.  We  should  all  start 
ricli,  and  the  dying  off  of  those  who  would 
never  attain  youtli  would  amply  provide  for- 
tunes for  those  born  old.  Crime  would  be 
less  also;  for  while  there  would,  doubtless,  be 
some  old  sinners,  the  criminal  class,  which  is 
very  largely  under  thirty,  would  be  much 
smaller  than  it  is  now.  Juvenile  depravity 
would  proportionally  disappear,  as  not  more 
people  would  reach  nonage  than  now  reach 
over-age.  And  the  great  advantage  of  the 
scheme,  one  that  would  indeed  transform  the 
world,  is  that  women  would  always  be  grow- 
ing younger.  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

PUTTING  IT  MILDLY. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  great  hu- 
morist, was  always  in  sore  straits  for  ready  cash; 
aud  his  money  troubles  at  length  came  to  such 
a pass  that  his  creditors  lost  patience,  and  sent 
a sheriffs  officer  to  arrest  him.  Happily  for 
poor  Sheridan,  he  chanced  to  he  away  from 
home  when  this  ominous  caller  “ dropped  in” ; 
aud  his  house-maid,  guessing  the  visitor's  er- 
rand from  his  appearance  (for  in  those  days 
the  dreaded  “bailiffs”  were  known  to  every 
child  by  their  glaring,  red  waistcoats),  took 
care  to  be  profound ljr  ignorant  as  to  when  her 
master  might  be  expected  back.  But  when 
the  latter  came  home  next  morning,  the  girl, 
not  liking  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  saying  plain- 
ly that  a sheri ft  's  officer  had  come  to  seize  him, 
put  the  case  thus : 

“Please,  sir,  there  was  a genTman  called 
while  you  was  away  as  was  rather  tn  a red 
weskit  than  otherwise .”  David  Kbr. 
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IF  the  persistent  Puritan  drop  in  our 
American  blood  makes  our  gayety  a 
little  like  the  antics  of  a deacon,  it  is  yet 
true  that  we  no  longer  take  our  pleasure 
sadly.  We  are  still  under  the  delusion 
that  money  will  supply  every  defect,  and 
on  every  hand  there  are  amusing  illus- 
trations of  the  fancy  that  Worth  dresses 
make  a woman  Parisian,  and  that  London 
-clothes  make  an  American  English.  It 
is 'a  droll  blunder,  but  it  provides  a great 
deal  of  entertainment.  Indeed,  the  chief 
value  of  our  Croesus  and  Midas  is  the 
amusement  they  afford.  The  gravity 
with  which  they  take  themselves  is  irre- 
sistible. Mr.  Seward  used  to  say  that  the 
President,  who  is  always  and  most  prop- 
erly treated  with  profound  personal  re- 
spect, gradually  acquires  a certain  con- 
sciousness of  royalty,  and  extends  his 
hand  as  if  he  anticipated  a reverent  oscu- 
lation upon  it. 

This  is  a long  descent  in  Presidential 
state  from  Jefferson’s  dressing-gown  and 
slippers.  Yet  that  excess  was  no  less 
foolish.  The  child  who  was  asked  what 
he  meant  to  be  when  he  grew  up,  and 
answered,  “Only  a common  gentleman, 
like  papa,”  described  something  which  is 
not  so  easily  attained  as  described.  A 
hundred  men  may  succeed  in  making  a 
fortune  for  one  who  makes  himself  a gen- 
tleman, and  it  is  the  assumption  that 
money  is  a patent  of  gentility  which 
makes  much  of  the  comedy  of  society. 
None  the  less  the  comedians  lay  us  under 
obligation,  for  their  performance  relieves 
what  otherwise  would  be  a lamentable 
aridity  of  interest.  If  the  spectacle  of 
society  were  deprived  of  its  humor,  par- 
ticipation in  it  would  demand  a very 
much  higher  standard  of  heroism  than  is 
now  necessary.  It  is  an  ordeal  which 
requires  some  courage,  perhaps,  at  the 
best.  But  it  is  greatly  alleviated  by  the 
pleasant  sight  of  commonplace  which  is 
swathed  in  purple  if  not  born  in  it,  and 
of  vulgarity  which  believes  itself  to  be 
refinement  because  it  is  gilded. 

This  involuntary  amusement,  however, 
for  which  every  sensible  person  is  grate- 
ful, does  not  make  those  who  produce  it, 
and  who  themselves  live  only  to  be 
amused,  more  capable  of  enjoyment. 
Jean  Crapaud  never  expressed  his  in- 
stinctive feeling  for  his  neighbor  across 
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the  Channel  more  characteristically,  nor 
with  a more  polished  sting,  than  in  say- 
ing that  his  neighbor  took  his  pleasure 
sadly.  In  our  modern  phrase  vre  put  it 
less  urbanely,  “He  doesn’t  know  how  to 
enjoy  himself.”  Yet,  at  least,  our  censor 
would  now  change  his  phrase  could  he 
see  the  three  great  winter  holidays — 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New-Year's 
day. 

We  are  advanced  far  enough  in  the 
holiday  spirit  to  take  kindly  to  a new 
holiday,  even  if  we  don't  know  exactly 
what  to  do  with  it.  The  Indian  liked 
the  gift  of  a watch,  because  he  could  en- 
joy the  tick,  although  he  could  not  tell 
the  time  of  day.  There  is  a complacent 
pleasure  in  wearing  our  Sunday  clothes, 
even  if  we  feel  a little  awkward  in  them. 
The  growth  of  the  holiday  spirit  is  some- 
thing, and  this  is  evident  in  the  modern 
extension  of  one  of  the  three  days  of  plea- 
sure, Thanksgiving,  which  was  for  a long 
time  peculiar  to  New  England,  and  was 
naturally  more  a sacred  than  a secular 
festival.  It  was  a week  day  Sunday,  but 
in  that  very  fact  it  was  an  inroad  upon 
the  severity  of  the  old  Sabbath.  The  roast 
turkey  and  pumpkin  pie  were  some  con- 
cession to  bodily  delight,  and  that  blind- 
man’s-buff  in  the  parlor  on  the  same  day 
with  a sermon  in  the  pulpit  was  not  re- 
buked as  papistical,  showed  plainly  a 
breath  of  spring  in  the  wintry  ecclesiasti- 
cal air. 

But  the  day  itself,  possibly  because  of 
its  Puritan  origin,  did  not  become  at  once 
— indeed,  it  became  only  gradually  and 
almost  recently — a national  day.  So 
agreeable  is  it  to  our  modern  feeling  that 
it  has  extended  steadily,  and  so  complete- 
ly is  it  now  established  that  a Governor 
of  one  of  the  States  was  censured  last  au- 
tumn for  issuing  his  Thanksgiving  procla- 
mation before  the  President  had  named 
the  day.  Yet  it  was  originally  peculiarly 
a State  day.  The  observance  began  in 
Massachusetts,  and  many  a gray  beard  re- 
members with  what  delight  as  a young- 
ster he  heard  the  Governor's  proclamation 
of  pumpkin-pie  day  read  sonorously  from 
the  pulpit  after  the  sermon,  and  the  tone 
of  lofty  pride  is  unforgotten  with  which 
the  pastor  clinched  and  confirmed  the 
glad  tidings  as  he  folded  up  the  paper  in 
the  prayer,  God  save  the  commonwealth 
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of  Massachusetts!  It  was  not  a tone  of 
supplication  or  doubtful  entreaty,  it  was 
the  full-voiced  expression  of  perfect  as- 
surance that  of  course  the  divine  benignity 
must  save  such  a commonwealth. 

Doubtless  the  secular  character  of  the 
day,  as  of  Christmas,  has  largely  super- 
seded the  religious.  That  is  true  of  all 
our  holidays.  The  Thanksgiving  sermon 
became  a speech,  but  it  has  lost  hold  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  Christmas  ser- 
vice is  a decorated  musical  spectacle.  But 
the  bower  of  evergreen,  into  which  the 
church  was  more  transformed  in  the  olden 
time  than  in  the  new,  had  a pleasant  sug- 
gestion of  catholicity.  For  it  recalled 
the  ancient  woods  and  the  Druids  and  the 
picturesque  worship  of  the  heathen,  who 
differed  from  the  heathen  who  now  fill 
the  pews.  Indeed,  although  the  religious 
part  of  all  the  holidays  is  disappearing, 
it  is  their  most  precious  part,  because  it 
is  full  of  the  spirit  of  religious  fraternity 
and  not  of  religious  difference.  We  prize 
these  differences  so  highly  that  it  seems 
sometimes  as  if  we  were  happier  in  the 
difference  than  in  the  agreement  with 
our  Christian  brethren.  The  appeal  to 
aid  a denominational  object  is  usually 
more  blessed  than  that  which  aims  at  a 
purely  religious  or  humane  purpose.  Or 
is  the  Easy  Chair  mistaken? 

Certainly  it  is  not  mistaken  in  its  ob- 
servation of  the  wider  diffusion  of  the 
disposition  of  enjoyment  and  of  the  con- 
tribution of  Croesus  and  Midas  to  that  en- 
joyment. They  enable  us  to  take  our 
pleasure  less  sadly.  The  assumption  that 
living  for  amusement  is  something  better 
than  living  for  usefulness  and  service, 
and  confers  a kind  of  coroneted  rank 
upon  its  votaries,  is  in  itself  the  source  of 
an  exhilarating  entertainment,  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  fur- 
nish it.  The  great  benefit  of  the  “Snob 
Papers”  was  that  they  revealed  to  that 
class  of  our  fellow -creatures  how  truly 
they  were  human  benefactors  in  promo- 
ting the  gayety  of  nations. 

Fashion,  which,  1 ike  Sardanapalus,  wea- 
ries of  its  own  enjoyment,  found  a cer- 
tain languid  stimulus  a few  years  ago  in 
Buffalo  Bill's  circus,  and  the  reports  of 
that  entertainment  in  London  were  among 
the  most  suggestive  of  the  time.  This 
winter  the  same  jaded  potentate  has  found 
its  chief  spur  in  the  Horse  Show  which 
opened  the  season.  But,  like  all  such  re- 


sorts when  they  are  truly  fashionable, 
the  show  was  not  so  much  of  horses  as 
of  spectators,  among  whom  were  what  is 
called  the  fashionable  world. 

So  far  as  the  horses  were  concerned,  it 
was  largely  a show  of  fashionable  cruelty 
and  ignorance.  It  left  a profound  regret 
that  the  human  part  of  the  show  had  not 
been  equal  to  the  equine  part,  and  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  care  of  animals 
by  men  shows  mainly  how  unfit  they  are 
for  the  responsibility.  This  is  the  daily 
lesson  of  the  Park  and  the  streets,  but 
it  was  even  more  terrible  in  the  show. 
There  was  one  loiterer  to  whom  the  mem- 
ory of  St.  Francis  was  precious,  and  who 
looked  at  the  spectacle  in  the  Franciscan 
spirit. 

“ And  ever  since,  all  loviug  hearts  which  heed 

The  woe9  of  dumb  things,  as  they  toil  and  bleed 
Beneath  man’s  cruelty  aud  life’s  hard  chances,. 

In  grateful  memory  of  the  legend  old, 

Offer  love’s  incense  to  the  tender-souled, 

Gentle,  and  dear  St.  Francis.” 

“I  wonder,”  said  this  loiterer  to  the 
Easy  Chair,  “how  these  gayly  apparelled 
dames,  for  whose  comfort  and  luxury  all 
zones  and  all  animated  and  inanimate 
nature  are  despoiled,  whom  silks  and  sat- 
ins and  woollens  and  furs  in  every  device 
of  delicate  form  drape  and  defend  from 
both  the  fervid  and  the  frosty  rigors  of  the 
air,  would  like  to  be  marshalled  for  exhibi- 
tion to  please  a select  circle  of  Houylin- 
limns,  shorn  of  their  affluent  tresses  and 
tended  by  ignorance  and  conceit  and  care- 
lessness? How  would  they  like  to  be 
forced  to  feats  beyond  their  power  by  dull 
young  colts  that  pawed  and  kicked  and 
stung  them  if  they  faltered  with  conscious 
inability?  The  golden  rule  is  not  pure 
gold  if  it  does  not  embrace  the  animal  as 
well  as  the  man,  and  how  many  men  or 
women  rival  in  fidelity,  in  devotion,  in 
patient  endurance  of  wrong,  and  in  the 
forgiveness  which  we  call  Christian,  as 
if  it  were  the  crowning  virtue  of  our  re- 
ligion, the  dumb  servitors  of  their  con- 
venience or  pleasure?” 

The  critic  of  the  show  spoke  with  feel- 
ing as  he  sauntered  and  looked.  “ Which 
of  us,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  watched  the 
noble  animals,  helplessly  deformed  by 
their  human  masters — “which  of  us  is 
half  as  good  a man  as  these  1101*868  are 
horses?  Which  of  us  so  truly  fulfils  the 
purpose  of  his  being  as  the  animals  and 
the  trees?  You  and  I resent  not  only 
every  wrong,  but  every  absurd  fancy  of 
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what  we  call  an  injury.  Some  other 
fool  calls  us  liar,  or  pulls  our  nose,  or 
trails  his  coat  tail  defiantly,  or  bites  his 
thumb,  and  for  those  favors  we  offer 
him  the  chance  of  completing  them  by 
killing  us  if  only  we  can  have  an  equal 
chance  to  kill  him,  and  we  call  it  a high 
sense  of  honor.  No  horse  or  tree  was 
ever  such  an  unspeakable  fool  as  that. 
The  old  teacher  sent  us  to  the  ant  to 
learn  wisdom.  He  might  have  sent  us 
to  the  horse  and  the  dog  to  learn  what 
we  call  Christian  behavior.” 

When  the  Easy  Chair  asked  his  fer- 
vent companion  for  a bill  of  particulars, 
the  loiterer  answered:  “Certainly.  How 
many  horses  have  you  seen  in  this  show 
that  have  not  been  disfigured  and  cruel- 
ly wronged  by  the  brutal  ‘docking’  of 
their  tails  ? Contempt  and  wrath  con- 
tend for  the  proper  expressions  to  de- 
scribe such  an  outrage.  What  is  a 
horse’s  tail?”  exclaimed  the  censor,  in  a 
tone  which  drew  attention  to  him  from 
those  whom  the  wrougs  of  horses  do  not 
disturb,  as  a turbulent  person  whom  the 
police  should  take  in  hand. 

“Certainly, ’’murmured  the  Easy  Chair, 
sympathetically,  to  mollify  the  aroused 
censor;  “ what  is  a horse’s  tail?” 

“It  is  his  pride,  his  ornament,  his  de- 
fence while  in  our  service,”  responded 
the  interlocutor.  “And  to  cut  it  down 
to  a stump  is  to  cut  off  his  hands;  and 
having  crippled  him,  we  put  on  a red 
coat  and  corduroy  breeches  buttoned  up 
at  the  side,  and  bestride  him,  and  try  to 
make  him  jump  over  u fence  which  he 
can  no  more  jump  over  than  his  rider  in 
a ridiculous  red  coat,  and  then  the  noble 
horse  is  beaten  for  his  impotence  by  a 
red-coated  donkey  — I beg  the  jackass’s 
pardon ; he  would  never  make  a zany  of 
himself.” 

The  censor  was  warm,  but  with  reason. 
He,  and  not  the  brilliant  figure  in  the 
boxes  or  the  buck  in  the  arena,  was  the 
friend  of  the  horse.  The  fate  of  poor 
Rosebery  at  Chicago  impeaches  the  Horse 
Show.  In  a company  of  really  intelli- 
gent and  humane  and  civilized  persons 
such  an  outrage  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  horse  was  forced  to  a leap 
which  was  plainly  beyond  his  power,  and 
was  so  cruelly  injured  that  he  died.  If 
he  had  fallen  upon  his  rider  and  killed 
him,  why  would  not  the  rider  have  died 
as  the  fool  dieth? 

The  distinction  of  Henry  Bergli  was 


not  only  that  he  saw  how  unfit  we  are 
generally  for  the  proper  care  of  animals, 
but  that  he  compelled  the  law  to  recog- 
nize it.  The  law,  indeed,  forbids  a cruel- 
ty which  was  one  of  the  chief  sights  of 
the  late  Horse  Show.  But  the  law  con- 
flicts with  a “fad”  of  fashion,  that  is  to 
say,  with  an  ignorant,  tasteless,  and  dull 
fancy,  and  there  was  apparently  not 
pluck  enough  or  sympathy  enough  in 
those  who  attended  the  show  to  procure 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

It  is  a sharp  comment  on  our  semi- 
civilization that  it  was  necessary  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to  found  a society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals;  but 
the  necessity  of  the  society  is  constantly 
illustrated  in  the  treatment  of  horses. 
Their  helpless  dependence,  their  faithful 
service,  their  patient  endurance  were  not 
enough  to  save  them  from  the  maltreat- 
ment of  those  who  delight  to  describe 
themselves  as  a little  lower  than  an- 
gels. We  were  forced  to  make  laws  to 
protect  dumb  animals  from  mail’s  inhu- 
manity. 

The  self-conceit  of  an  individual  is  al- 
ways entertaining  to  the  observer,  because 
of  the  unconsciousness  which  it  discloses 
of  the  disparity  between  the  fact  and  the 
individual  estimate  of  it.  It  is  like  the 
complacency  of  the  royal  savage  in  sup- 
posing himself  amply  attired  because  clad 
in  a hat  and  pair  of  spectacles.  So  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  fiercely  exhorts  his 
son  to  emulate  his  moderation.  Yet  con- 
ceit is  not  only  comfortable  to  him  who 
cherishes  it,  but  it  is  in  a certain  sense  a 
comfort  to  others,  because  it  dispenses 
them  from  the  exercise  of  a sympathy 
which  is  sometimes  difficult.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a man  who  is  neither  an  Apollo 
nor  an  Adonis  plumes  himself  upon  his 
personal  attractions,  his  friends  are  at 
once  relieved  from  commiserating  his  sin- 
gular lack  of  such  endowments,  and  they 
are  grateful  to  the  temperament  which 
spares  them  the  pain. 

Yet  while  conceit  may  thus  produce  a 
negatively  agreeable  effect,  it  cannot  be 
called  a positive  charm.  We  do  not 
think  a person  more  pleasing  because  of 
his  conceit,  and  we  do  not  encourage  it  in 
those  who  are  dear  to  us.  A parent  re- 
presses rather  than  stimulates  it  in  liis 
child,  and  a person  who  should  plainly 
and  laboriously  cultivate  it  would  not  be 
in  peril  of  canonization.  It  is  doubtful 
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if  conceit  ever  accompanies  real  great- 
ness. A great  man,  indeed,  may  have  the 
self-confidence  that  springs  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  power;  but  consciousness  of 
power  is  very  different  from  conceit  of  it. 
The  one  is  a fact;  the  other,  a fancy. 

It  is,  however,  curious  that  a commu- 
nity of  individuals  are  apt  to  regard  their 
collective  or  public  conceit  as  a virtue  to 
be  encouraged  and  developed.  The  ob- 
servation which  detects  in  such  a com- 
munity its  weakness  or  fault,  and  which 
suggests  a remedy,  is  resented  as  an  in- 
sult to  the  aggregate  of  individuals  and  a 
depreciation  of  their  superiority  and  gen- 
eral excellence.  Individual  conceit  is  one 
of  the  most  fatal  defects  of  character,  be- 
cause it  disdains  the  suggestion  of  im- 
provement. It  is  not  conscious  of  the 
need  of  improvement.  The  actual  situa- 
tion is  quite  good  enough.  That  also  is 
the  misfortune  of  public  conceit.  The 
community  which  is  its  victim  sees  no 
need  of  the  change  to  which  it  is  exhort- 
ed. It  is  an  aspersion  upon  the  actual 
situation  to  insist  that  it  can  be  im- 
proved. 

Yet,  again,  public  conceit  is  the  defect 
of  a virtue.  A community  which  is  con- 
scious of  intelligence,  public  spirit,  and 
prosperity  easily  gets  a conceit  of  these 
qualities,  and  then  its  danger  is  that  the 
conceit  will  take  their  place.  Thus  it 
happens  that  we  Yankees  are  very  loath 
to  admit  either  that  in  any  point  we  are 
surpassed  by  any  other  people,  or  that 
any  other  system  of  accomplishing  public 
results  is  as  good  as  ours.  If  an  indi- 
vidual Yankee  proceeds  to  produce  facts 
and  statistics  to  show  that  the  rest  of  us 
are  mistaken,  we  take  a short  course  with 
him,  by  branding  him  as  a recreant 
Yankee.  It  is  an  old  method,  and  it  is 
often  very  effective.  It  is  known  as  giv- 
ing a dog  a bad  name.  How  many  a 
noble  dog,  the  most  faithful  of  friends, 
has  been  hunted  to  death  as  mad,  because 
of  an  earnest  dumb  desire  to  aid  his 
master ! 

There  was  recently  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  this  disposition,  and  of  the  mis- 
chief wrought  by  this  kind  of  conceit. 
There  is  no  more  vital  and  indispensable 
quality  in  a government  like  ours  than  in- 
dependence, that  is  to  say,  honest  thought 
untrammelled  by  fear  of  consequences, 
and  speech  as  free  as  the  thought.  These 
are  presupposed  in  true  popular  govern- 
ment. Where  they  do  not  exist  among 


enlightened  people  capable  of  such  gov- 
ernment, it  is  because  of  some  kind  of 
despotism  which  represses  such  thought 
and  speech.  This  instinctive  indepen- 
dence led  a Yankee  of  great  intelligence 
and  good  sense,  after  long  and  studious 
observation  of  the  methods  of  great  cities 
in  securing  the  chief  objects  of  municipal 
administration,  to  contrast  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  other  cities,  and  the 
methods  by  which  superior  results  were 
obtained,  with  those  which  are  familiar  in 
our  great  city,  which  we  fondly  call  the 
metropolis  of  the  New  World. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  progress  is 
attained.  The  world  is  his  oyster,  which 
the  Yankee  will  open.  All  the  experi- 
ence of  all  time  and  every  people  is  be- 
fore him  from  which  to  choose  what 
may  be  of  service,  or  to  leave  as  offering 
him  nothing  for  his  purpose.  His  insa- 
tiable inquisitiveness  will  spare  nothing, 
and  no  State  or  city  shall  be  able  to  hide 
from  him  any  information  that  he  seeks, 
or  any  good  practice  that  may  be  useful. 
If  any  community  in  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa  can  protect  itself  against  fire  or 
supply  itself  with  water  more  completely, 
or  clean  its  streets  more  thoroughly,  or 
light  them  more  brilliantly,  or  pave  them 
more  permanently,  or  drain  them  more 
satisfactorily,  and  do  all  these  things  more 
cheaply  than  New  York,  the  Yankee  will 
make  sure  of  the  fact,  then  hasten  home 
and  take  care  that  no  city  in  the  world 
shall  surpass  his  great  metropolis  in  any 
detail  of  public  convenience. 

At  least  this  is  what  the  independent 
Yankee  instinctively  does.  But  if  he  has 
somehow  mistaken  the  situation,  if  his 
great  metropolis  refuses  to  learn  of  any 
mouldy  old  city  in  effete  Europe,  if  it  is 
quite  satisfied  that  it  knows  more  and 
does  better  and  more  effectively  and  more 
economically  than  any  city  anywhere 
upon  the  globe— if,  in  a word,  it  is  the 
victim  of  its  conceit,  it  will  say  to  its  bene- 
factor that  he  is  a fool  for  his  pains,  that 
he  has  become  Europeanized  and  docs  not 
comprehend  the  majestic  genius  of  the 
New  World,  that  he  is  a renegade,  an 
aristocrat,  a turncoat,  whom  the  unbought 
patriotism  of  the  noblest  and  greatest  of 
all  lands,  and  the  best-governed  and  clean- 
est of  all  cities,  indignantly  spurns  and 
spews  out  of  its  mouth. 

That  is  precisely  what  happened.  The 
clear -eyed  observer  who  studied  other 
cities  as  a Yankee,  who  mastered  the  ex- 
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Ih.WHfe  prove  dull  vtv  >hfe  re;o!^\  «»  Prplh^ot 
Liiiuishhry  tears,  ?s  u«n  so  clenr.  Thb  vejry  con- 
niSLUii  fihd  ol>so^lt^  wh(eji  we  nnist  ad  de- 
plore,  instead  of  defcraetiiig  from  the  lUferoat 
of  hW  iiy^ttify,  lend  to  if,  froui  hegmniag  to  end, 
a peculiar  and  absorUiOg  charm* 

To  many  studonM  it  is  diidugli  that  Chaucer 
was  born  at  all,  tie  mHiter  when,  no  matter  Middle  Ages,  the  nioet  scUdJariy 
where ;ainl  theAdnbe^  ...  . * 

per‘«  etliVcatiidi  att5  tpieeiion^  of  utf 
eiir^  pd  d'anhi-;  to  scores  ofCimtoJeHan  ecbolars 
w ( m b *i. ly  fare  to  think,  that  he  had  sohouliitg 
of  mmn  kin*l  hnct  at  sunie  thue ; that  first  he 
vn*onght  and  after  ward  # lie  tanght.  But  to 
Professor  l>onnsbV» i y iiK*»o  >Vr»'  md  suftirieut.  runrtt^eft  >o.  rBr74LA,r 

He  (<iy »;s  m ;?ne  long  ehoprer  all  tho  details  makes  (In4  somew  hat  ^ur' ^prisiirg ; statement  i hot 
Which  faboir lode  , ha«  succee^kMl  in  1 he  poeins  of  wtiflett  dftrtng*  fche  last 

'ftitii*  e'fttidai  rneords  of  every  de-  half  of  the  fbur^hfh  eenidiy,  eomam  ahonf 
^riptloiK  cnpeotriiug  Hie  p^fah itched  taotvS  of  the  snuuf  proportipvi  Of  Oi»r<U  of  t^eneh  defiyh- 
Qhwvtir'*:. * ftHe  all  the  logetid^ry  titafc  iiotv  as  i»  .used  by  the  drdittary  En^ft^h  Wtifcpr 
ti*t various  tdrrqs,  Add  ?n«hi CbPk  i*t  the  end  n#  the  h ihn?n»Uith.  Th i^-pbiJ?^hc>W«; 
ingf  M hy • phlp  it>  •*  much  of  the  vitality'  that  that  the  well  from  whirl*  English  «|>ripe!i;:^o>v'bd 
.w^Bvacer^lited,  faleehood/*'  lie  inw  in  the  h^innin^  wok  poie  indeed... ciod  .lymfck 
•eo^snlcind  hi  IV  long  chapter  of  ir*  own.  He  as  iuidefilteil  a«  k the  stream  of  H'orii^.  npon 
depicts  not  only  everything  that  h known  w nirif  Wc ■ fidtW' our  spoken  and  our  writho) 
«lnuit  hi*  s«ildectv  but.  very  . natch,  as  w >dl?  thmigUt?.  to -day;  ami  that  the  advent  nf 
that  is  know  n of  the  land  and  of  the  pofilvl  in  Qhad eeyv ' 'ui.arkb'd  the  firm  «si;Ahh»lifdent  of  4 
which  liia-sHttbjce.t  lived  : auct  the  fir»t  of  his  upw  language  of  composite  vocabulary^  huf^ 
three  noUn  Voiuau^  w*Add  prove  a :nipst  valu-  •ttotv?’ } fhe  'strong ^ Influence  of  t he 
able  sddu  ion  to  the  history  of  English  hrmv-  No  man  roiup\orN*r«.or  Teutonic  structure.  The 
tore,  if  the  of  hem  biwl  never  is^n  writtyb  lu  autl>or  ^hovvK,  furtlH*iv(t.bnt  while  the  English 
these  last  hi?  tTe?4t^.oftli«i  'I.4eiirHiUgrif  Chatlhten.  tongWb  Vms  ayoaoud^ied  & mririy  >n«*vr 

of  the  hplat  ions  of  CbpUcor  to  the  English  tan-  words  during  the  past  thfve  luiudjr^d  — 
guage  and  to  the  ludiyi«o»  of  Ids  Time,  of  more. .indeed,  tbau  it  hut  b not  now 

Chancor  in  LUdWy  History,  and  of  t butun  r a more  perfect^  oi^rninnnM  ?han  d wua  when 
i&tuu,*  «&:/« Mb  ','m  J»*  «„  Stmk^cre  l.cgau  ttoe  wntij.g  of  l.ia  jriays, 
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and  when  the  Bible  was  translated  by  order  of 
King  James,  although  it  responds  to  a wider 
range  of  thought.  He  does  not  dwell  so  much 
upon  words  and  their  uses  as  upon  words  and 
their  origin : and  he  traces  our  present  lan- 
guage through  the  ruuning  brooks  upon  which 
Spenser  and  Bacon  launched  their  books,  back 
to  the  various  springs  which  fed  Chaucer’s 
famous  well. 

Professor  Max  Muller  separates  English  into 
five  classes : first,  the  English  spoken  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  iu  legislative 
bodies ; second,  the  colloquial  English  used  by 
educated  persons,  differing*  slightly  from  the 
first,  or  Parliamentary,  English ; third,  literary 
Euglish,  requiring  greater  grammatical  accu- 
racy, and  admitting  of  a number  of  poetical  and 
even  of  obsolescent  expressions,  which  would 
seem  strange  and  stilted  in  ordinary  conversar 
tion  ; fourth,  the  dialectic  English,  still  spoken 
by  the  peasauts  in  every  part  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  he  might  have  added 
still  spoken  by  the  lesser  educated  population 
of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States  of  our  own  federation  ; and,  finally,  the 
technical  and  the  slang  English,  occasionally 
to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  speakers.  Professor  Johnson  observes, 
however,  that  there  are  many  subdivisions  un- 
der each  of  the  above  heads ; aud  he  goes  on  to 
explain  that  while  ordinary  English  is  much 
the  same  ail  over  Englaud  at  auy  particular  pe- 
riod, it  differs  greatly  in  different  generations; 
that  a state -paper  or  a sermon  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  contains  many  expressions 
which  we  now  recognize  as  Antiquated ; that 
Teuuyson  and  Browning  would  have  puzzled 
Gower  aud  Chaucer,  without  a glossary ; aud 
that  although  there  has  never  been  a time  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  centuries  when  one  generation 
of  Englishmen  could  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  their  grandchildren,  still  the  men  of 
one  century,  perhaps,  would  have  regarded  the 
speech  of  the  men  of  the  next,  if  they  could 
have  heard  it  spoken,  as  a foreign  tongue. 

Professor  Johnson  has  written  a book  which 
will  be  of  equal  interest  to  philologists  and 
to  general  readers.  His  style  is  peculiarly 
clear  and  direct;  and  his  study  of  his  sub- 
ject seems  to  one  general  reader,  at  least,  to 
have  been  thoughtful  and  profound.  “We 
find  ourselves,”  as  he  says,  “ in  possession  of 
a very  complicated  and  delicate  instrument, 
which  we  are  constantly  using,  even  when 
we  are  asleep.  It  is  called  language,  and 
the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  our  lives 
are  spent  iu  learning  how  to  use  it  in  a very 
feeble  and  imperfect  way.”  Upon  this  in- 
strument he  plays  for  us  in  a way  anything 
but  feeble  aud  imperfect;  he  charms  and  in- 
structs us  by  his  performance  upon  it,  and 
while  be  does  not  attempt  to  teach  us  how  to 
become  competent  performers  ourselves,  he 
makes  very  evideut  what  his  instrument  is, 
from  what  it  is  evolved,  and  what  are  its  pos- 
sibilities and  limitations. 
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English  words,  or  words  of  any  kind,  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  Mr.  McVickaPs 
“little,  truthful,  moral,  and  instructive”  ex- 
hibit of  Modern  Society,  which  he  calls  Our 
Amateur  Circus .*  With  no  descriptive  letter- 
press  except  such  as  his  title-page  contains, 
and  except  the  explanatory  legends  to  his  il- 
lustrations, he  makes  the  whole  great  company 
of  four  hundred  star  performers  skip  through 
the  hoops  and  hop  over  the  hurdles  of  the 
greatest  show  on  earth,  for  the  amusement  of 
a delighted  audience  to  whom  they  are  a cir- 
cus indeed.  His  clever  drawings  are  printed  in 
colors,  and  each  one  of  them  satirizes  sharply, 
but  not  uukiudly,  some  particular  phase  of  that 
peculiar  coterie  which  calls  itself  High  Life, 
and  which  really  seems  to  think  it  is  what  it 
says  it  is.  Some  of  his  portraits  will  be  recog- 
nized at  a glance,  and  all  of  his  costumes  will 
fit  wearers  whose  faces  are  well  known  at  Foot- 
ball Matches,  at  Horse  Shows,  and  at  Assem- 
blies ; and  even  his  “ Clowns,  Tumblers,  and 
Freaks” — to  quote  his  title-page — will  enjoy 
his  depiction  of  their  own  amazing  and  sensa- 
tional performances  as  much  as  tbey  will  ap- 
preciate the  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  of  the 
rest  of  the  menagerie. 


Boyet,  a lord  attending  upon  the  heroine  of 
“Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  in  describing  to  his 
mistress  “ a circus  ” he  witnessed  in  the  Park  of 
Navayre,  uses  language  which  Mr.  Camp  might 
have  adopted  as  a motto  for  his  volume  upou 
American  Football :4 

“Oue  rubbed  his  elbow,  thus, 
says  the  reporter, 

“ and  fleered  and  swore.  . . . 
Another,  with  his  Anger  and  his  thumb, 

Cry’d,  ‘Via!  we  will  do  't,  come  what  will  come:' 

The  third,  he  caper'd,  and  cried, 4 All  goes  well  ;* 

The  fourth  turn’d  on  the  toe,  aud  down  he  fell, 

With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground." 

The  author  might  have  gone  even  further, 
and  have  added  that  sometimes,  in  the  general 
tumble,  the  Grand-stand  itself  has  been  known 
to  fall  to  the  ground  ! 

The  collapse  of  a great  pyramid  of  wooden 
benches,  and  the  consequent  scattering  of  hun- 
dreds of  spectators,  having  been  the  incident 
which  most  impressed  the  writer  of  these 
“ Literary  Notes  ” at  the  only  game  of  modem 
American  Football  be  ever  saw,  be  is  willing 
to  confess  that  lie  is  hardly  competent  to  re- 
view intelligently  a book  devoted  exclusively 
to  its  history  aud  practice.  The  technical 
terms  employed  by  Mr.  Camp  have  no  mean- 
ing to  him  whatever,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
scriptive chapter,  writteu  at  the  end  of  the 
book  for  the  benefit  of  non-players;  aud  the 
work  is  entirely  technical  in  character.  To 

3 Our  Amateur  Circus ; or,  A Neiv  York  Season.  Twen- 
ty Colored  Plates  by  H.  W.  McYickar.  with  Explana- 
tory Legends.  Oblong  Quarto.  Bound  in  Silk,  $5  00. 
(In  a Box.)  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

♦ American  Football.  By  Walter  Camp.  With  Thir- 
ty-one Portraits.  16md,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 
New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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the  uuinitiated,  therefore,  it  is  naturally  ob- 
scure ; but  it  is  not  written  for  the  uninitiated, 
and  those  who  carry  a glossary  and  diagrams 
in  their  miners  eyes,  and  know  what  Mr.  Camp 
is  talking  about,  will  unquestionably  appreci- 
ate his  scientific  treatment  of  bis  subject,  and 
profit  by  his  remarks. 

He  opens  with  a brief  and  comprehensive 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Football. 
The  American  Game  of  the  present  day,  as  he 
describes  it,  seems  to  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  promiscuous  kicking  about  of  the 
great,  round,  soft,  rubber  missile  which  was  fa- 
miliar to  the  boys  of  St.  John’s  Park  and  of  the 
Washington  Parade  Ground  in  the  days  of 
“ Billy  ” Forrest  and  of  Clark  aud  Fanning;  aud 
to  have  very  little  in  common  with  the  football 
played  at  Rugby  when  the  Sixth-form  was 
matched  against  the  rest  of  the  School  during 
the  boyhood  of  Tom  Brown  and  of  “Tom” 
Hughes.  It  suggests  rather  the  game  of 
“Stoue  Fight,”  an  amusement  said  to  be  of  an- 
cient lineage,  aud  still  very  popular  in  Corea. 
In  a recent  encounter  at  Seoul  it  is  related 
that  six  players  were  killed,  aud  many  more 
seriously  injured,  although  it  is  not  recorded 
that  any  damage  was  done  to  the  non-comba- 
tants on  the  graud-staiul.  The  Coreaus  con- 
sider “ Stone  Fight  ” an  excellent  training  for 
the  game  of  serious  war.  Entire  villages  take 
part  in  it,  and  the  experts  explain  that  the  op- 
posing bands  are  cleverly  manoeuvred,  that 
they  practise  every  pass  aud  ward,  that  they 
make  feints  of  retreat,  and  then  suddenly  stop- 
ping, they  turn  round  upon  their  pursuers  and 
break  through  their  ranks.  They  are  acquaint- 
ed, too,  with  the  use  of  skirmishers  to  draw  the 
enemy’s  fire.  It  appears  that  they  are  not  al- 
together ignorant  of  “ swarmiug  tactics”;  and 
that  they  fieer  at  the  umpire  and  swear  at  each 
other  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Al- 
though Mr.  Camp  does  not  trace  it  back  so  far, 
this  may  be  the  well  of  uudefiled  amateur 
horse-play  from  which  Modern  American  Foot- 
ball has  sprung.  

The  latest  example  of  the  power  of  Self-Help 
to  whom  Mr.  Smiles  has  turned  his  attention 
is  Jacques  Jasmin  ,-4  Barber,  Poet,  Philanthro- 
pist : a man  not  known  in  this  country  at  all 
as  a hair-dresser  or  as  a lover  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  only  known  as  a poet  by  his  story  of 
“ The  Blind  Girl  of  CastM-  Cuillb,”  translated 
by  Mr.  Longfellow  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Smiles, 
condensing  the  personal  history  of  Jasmin’s 
life  from  Jasmin’s  own  published  account  of 
it,  shows  us  a most  remarkable  aud  most  inter- 
esting character.  He  was  born  of  a crippled 
laundress  and  a hump  - backed  tailor,  on  a 
ragged  bed,  in  the  rat-hauuted  garret  of  a mis- 
erable tenement,  in  the  uuattractive  town  of 
Agen,  and  at  the  decrepit  close  of  the  cruel 

4 Jasmin  : Barbei\  Poet , Philanthropist.  By  Samitkl 
Smiles,  LL.D.,  Author  of  Setf-Help,  Duty , etc.  With 
Portrait.  12mo,  Cloth.  $1  25.  New  York : Harper 
and  Brothers. 


eighteenth  century  — the  adjectives  are  Jas- 
min's— aud  he  died  — the  expression  is  Mr. 
Smiles’s — a King  of  Hearts.  Jasmin’s  baby- 
hood and  boyhood,  and  even  his  manhood, were 
as  wretched  and  as  full  of  unpoetio  poverty 
and  hardship  as  was  the  scene  of  his  birth; 
but  Heaven  helped  him  because  be  helped 
himself, aud  because  he  helped  others;  and  the 
generation  for  whom  Mr.  Smiles  writes  will  get 
as  much  help  from  the  example  of  the  Barber 
Poet  of  Gascony  as  they  have  got  iu  other 
years  from  his  lives  of  the  Edwardses,  of  the 
Stephensons,  of  the  Nasmyths,  and  of  Robert 
Dick,  the  Botanical  and  the  Geological  Baker 
of  Turso.  Young  men,  whether  they  are  bakers 
or  barbers  or  students  of  nature  or  students  of 
art  or  students  of  Football  will  find  in  this  vol- 
ume a wide  range  of  delicately  implied  counsel, 
expressed  in  clear  and  forcible  English  prose, 
which  will  not  only  entertain  but  improve 
them. 

Jasmin’s  earliest  efforts  at  verse -making 
were  uaturally  imperfect.  His  present  biog- 
rapher says  that  he  tried  to  imitate  the  works 
of  other  poets  rather  than  to  create  poetical 
images  of  his  own,  and  that  he  was  influenced 
by  the  reacting  of  the  French  writers,  particu- 
larly by  B4ranger  who,  like  himself,  was  the 
son  of  a tailor.  His  first  rhymes  were  written 
upon  curl-papers,  aud  then  used  in  a profes- 
sional way  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
heads  of  his  customers ! His  efforts  iu  clas- 
sical French  had  little  circulation,  therefore, 
other  than  was  given  them  by  the  patrons  of 
his  shop,  aud  it  was  not  until  he  mastered  his 
native  dialect,  and  began  to  write  in  Gascou, 
that  he  met  with  recognition  outside  of  hair- 
dressing circles. 

Robert  Nicoll,  the  Scottish  poet,  to  quote 
Mr.  Smiles,  said  of  his  own  works  : “ I have 
written  my  heart  in  my  poems ; and  rude,  un- 
finished, and  hasty  as  they  are,  it  can  be  read 
there.”  Jasmin  used  almost  the  same  words. 
“With  all  my  faults,”  he  said,  “I  desired  to 
write  the  truth,  aud  I have  described  it  as  I 
saw  it.”  In  his  “ Recollections  ” bb  showed  his 
whole  heart  without  reserve  ; and  a good,  hon- 
est, poetical  heart  it  was. 


The  novels  of  the  month,  as  is  to  be  expect- 
ed, are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  action  of 
the  heart,  rather  than  to  the  study  of  Chaucer 
or  of  philology;  and  they  touch  but  lightly, 
even,  upon  High  Life,  or  upon  Iutercollegiato 
Gymnastics. 

Evelyn's  Care er*  is  one  of  her  own  choos- 
ing, and  it  is  not  a very  happy  or  a very  suc- 
cessful career  until  she  learns  that  she  is  not 
so  wise  as  she  thinks  she  is,  or  as  her  seniors 
are,  and  until  she  gets  that  wisdom  which 
comes  only  with  experience.  When  we  first 
make  her  acquaintance  she  is  one  of  those  com- 

* Evelyn's  Career.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  Dr. 
Edith  Romney.  [Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library). 
8vo.  Paper,  60  ceut9.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 
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monplace  young  English  girls  who  are  brought 
up  very  carefully  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  old- 
fashioned,  refined,  and  graceful  type  of  British 
gentlewomen ; but  she  suddenly  loses  her  faith 
in  Church  and  creed,  and  begins  to  develop 
u views.”  She  makes  up  what  she  calls  her 
mind  that  she  must  have  a career,  a Career  in 
italics  or  a Career  in  small  capitals,  she  does 
not  seem  to  care  which ; and  she  finally  deter- 
mines upon  a display  of  socialistic  and  revolu- 
tionary “views”  as  being  best  suited  to  her 
style.  After  a good  deal  of  trouble  she  evolves 
scruples  as  well  as  views,  and  she  feels  that  it 
is  wicked  and  selfish  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  or 
the  comforts  of  life  while  other  persons  are 
miserable  and  starving.  To  bestow  charity  is 
not  enough  for  Evelyn,  at  this  stage  of  her  Ca- 
reer. She  thinks  that  she  must  leave  her  home 
and  its  pleasures  to  dwell  among  the  poor  in 
order  to  understand  them  aud  to  enter  into 
their  wants.  In  the  beginning  the  only  com- 
promise she  is  willing  to  make  with  what  she 
calls  her  conscience  is  a determination  not  to 
select  the  real  poor  of  the  slums  for  her  care, 
but  rather  the  poor  working  ladies  who  have 
seen  better  days,  who  speak  grammatically, 
and  who  have  a certain  respect  for  the  habit- 
ual use  of  soap  and  water;  she  finally  descends, 
however,  to  an  untidy,  free-thinking,  atheisti- 
cal shoemaker — why  are  socialists  in  novels 
usually  shoemakers  t — aud  to  low-born  young 
women  whose  best  days  — and  whose  worst 
days  — are  those  she  herself  helps  them  to 
spend. 

It  would  hardly  be  just  to  Evelyn  to  say  that 
her  Career  is  based  upon  that  of  Robert  Els- 
raere,  or  upon  that  of  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Bes- 
ant'S  44 All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men”;  but 
her  readers  nevertheless  cannot  help  feeling 
that  if  Elsmere  had  not  preached,  and  if  the 
rich  Miss  Messinger  had  not  gone  bravely  forth 
to  do  good  in  the  East  End  of  London,  Evelyn 
would  never  have  had  a Career  at  all  I Her 
story  is  not  a very  brilliant  or  a very  exciting 
one,  and  the  moral  it  teaches  — to  paraphrase 
the  famous  tule  of  Hosea  Biglow’s  aged  grand- 
father— is,  that  is  is  better  for  young  persons 
not  to  know  everything  until  they  begin  to  find 
some  things  out!  

Little  Paul  Meyerhofer’s  mamma  used  to 
tell  him  a fairy  tale.  He  never  remembered  it 
very  distinctly,  but  there  was  something  in  it 
about  a gray  woman  who  visited  his  mother 
in  her  sad  hours ; a woman  with  a pale  and 
haggard  face,  and  dark,  tear-stained  eyes.  She 
came  like  a shadow  ; like  a shadow  she  depart- 
ed. Once  she  extended  her  hands  over  his 
mother’s  head  (whether  for  a blessing  or  a 
curse  his  mother  could  not  toll),  and  she  spoke, 
then,  words  which  had  reference  to  little  Paul 
himself.  In  them  there  was  a question  of  sac- 
rifice and  of  redemption.  The  pale  woman  in 
gray  was  Dame  Care 7 (“Frau  Sorge”).  She 

7 Dame  Care.  By  Hsrjiann  Sudkrmann.  Trans- 
lated by  Brrtiia  Ovrkbkck.  With  Portrait.  16mo, 


was  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  Meyerhofer 
when  Little  Paul  was  born,  she  went  with  the 
family  into  its  exile  from  luxury  and  from  com- 
fort and  from  peace,  and  poor  Paul  was  forced 
to  remember  her  distinctly  enough  aud  to  re- 
cognize her  daily  presence,  before  her  shadow 
finally  departed  from  him. 

The  story  is  a sad  one,  as  needs  must  he,  with 
“Dame  Care”  for  its  heroine;  a story  of  self- 
restraint  and  of  self-abnegation ; a story  of  sor- 
row and  trial  and  crime  aud  death.  A story  of 
a hard  father,  of  a broken -spirited,  broken- 
hearted mother  who  rises  hungry  from  the 
table  of  life,  of  unbrotherly  brothers  and  un- 
si8terly  sisters ; but  it  ends  happily  for  little 
Paul  Meyerhofer  after  all.  lie  receives  the 
reward  of  his  sacrifice,  his  redemption  is  assured 
at  last,  and  a golden  princess  drives  the  gray 
woman  away  forever.  “ Dame  Care  ” is  a 
powerful  work  ^worthy  of  careful  reading.  It 
is  thoroughly  modern  in  spirit  and  develop- 
ment, and  it  will  excite  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  are  looking  to  other  lands  and  to  other 
tongues  for  fresh  fields  of  fiction. 

One  of  the  strongest  chapters  in  “ Our  Mu- 
tual Friend”  is  that  which  Dickens  headed 
“A  Matter  of  Identity.”  John  Rokesmith,  it 
will  be  remembered,  succeeded  in  makiug 
everybody  but  the  dear  old  Boffins  believe  that 
he  was  not  himself,  but  somebody  else,  aud  he 
played  wild  aud  fantastic  tricks  on  men  and 
women  who  had  never  seen  him  before,  which 
was  easy  euotigh.  In  a new  novel  by  a new 
writer — Mina  E.  Burton’s  Ruling  the  Planets 8 — 
a matter  of  mistaken  identity  is  a very  promi- 
nent factor.  Herbert  Fansliawe  dies  just  at  the 
wrong  time ; aud  one  of  a gang  of  amiable, 
kind-hearted,  charitable  swindlers  personates 
him  in  a marvellous  way,  and  imposes  not  only 
upon  his  friends  and  his  servants  and  his  law- 
yers, but  even  upon  his  mother  and  sisters 
and  sweetheart,  aud  upon  the  detectives  to 
boot;  which  is  a performance  altogether  too 
strange  to  be  true.  The  fact  that  a little  dog, 
named  Mop,  should  have  been  the  only  mem- 
ber of  Fanshawe’s  family,  aud  the  ouly  person 
of  Fanshawe’s  acquaintance,  who  was  not  de- 
ceived by  his  double,  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
probable  incident  in  the  story ; because  a lit- 
tle dog  named  Mop — now,  alas,  no  more — has 
been  known,  in  real  life,  to  know  a great 
deal. 

“ Ruliug  the  Planets  ” has  mauy  of  the  lit- 
erary and  artistic  short-comings  of  a maiden 
effort ; but  it  opens  very  well,  the  entirely  un- 
expected complications  of  events  which  baffle 
the  conspirators  in  the  end  is  ingenious;  and 
it  shows  throughout  a power  of  invention 
which  promises  much  for  its  author’s  future 
performances. 

Cloth.  Ornamental,  $1  00  [ The  Odd  Number  Srri<A.] 

New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

* Ruling  the  Manets  A Novel.  By  Mina  E.  Bur- 
ton. [Harper's  Franklin  Square  Llbi  ary  ] 8vo,  Paper, 
BO  cents.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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“TALKING  MUSQUASH.” 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


THE  most  sensational  bit  of  “ musquash 
talk  ” in  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury among  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
employes  was  started  the  other  day , when 
Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  the  president  of  the 
oldest  of  England’s  great  trading  com- 
panies, sent  a type-written  letter  to  Winni- 
peg. If  a Cree  squaw  had  gone  to  the 
trading-shop  at  Moose  Factory  and  asked 
for  a bustle  and  a box  of  face-powder  in 
exchange  for  a beaver-skin,  the  suggestion 
of  changing  conditions  in  the  fur  trade 
would  have  been  trifling  compared  with 
the  sense  of  instability  to  which  this  ap- 
pearance of  machine- writing  gave  rise. 
The  reader  may  imagine  for  himself  what 
a wrench  civilization  would  have  gotten 
if  the  world  had  laid  down  its  goose-quills 
and  taken  up  the  type-writer  all  in  one 
day.  And  that  is  precisely  what  Sir  Don- 
ald Smith  had  done.  The  quill  that  had 
served  to  convey  the  orders  of  Alexander 
Mackenzie  had  satisfied  Sir  George  Simp- 
son ; and,  in  our  own  time,  while  men  like 
Lord  Iddesleigli,Lord  Kimberley, and  Mr. 
Goschen  sat  around  the  candle -lighted 
table  in  the  board-room  of  the  company 
in  London,  quill  pens  were  the  only  ones 
at  hand.  But  Sir  Donald’s  letter  was  not 
only  the  product  of  a machine;  it  con- 
tained instructions  for  the  use  of  the 
type-writer  in  the  offices  at  Winnipeg,  and 
there  was  in  the  letter  a protest  against 
illegible  manual  chirography  such  as  had 
been  received  from  many  factories  in  the 
wilderness.  Talking  business  in  the  fur 
trade  has  always  been  called  “talking 
musquash”  (musk-rat),  and  after  that  let- 
ter came  the  turn  taken  by  that  form  of 
talk  suggested  a general  fear  that  from 
the  Arctic  to  our  border  and  from  Labra- 
dor to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands  the  can- 
vassers for  competing  machines  will  be 


“racing”  in  all  the  posts,  each  to  prove 
that  his  instrument  can  pound  out  more 
words  in  a minute  than  any  other — in 
those  posts  where  life  has  hitherto  been 
taken  so  gently  that  when  one  day  a 
factor  heard  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
had  been  fought  and  won  by  the  English, 
he  deliberately  loaded  the  best  trade  gun 
in  the  storehouse  and  went  out  and  fired 
it  into  the  pulseless  woods,  although  it  was 
two  years  after  the  battle,  and  the  dis- 
quieted Old  World  had  long  known  the 
greater  news  that  Napoleon  was  caged  in 
St.  Helena.  The  only  reassuring  note  in 
the  “musquash  talk”  to-day  is  sounded 
when  the  subject  of  candles  is  reached. 
The  governor  and  committee  in  London 
still  pursue  their  deliberations  by  candle- 
light. 

But  rebellion  against  their  fate  is  idle, 
and  it  is  of  no  avail  for  the  old  factors  to 
make  the  point  that  Sir  Donald  found  no 
greater  trouble  in  reading  their  writing 
than  they  encountered  when  one  of  his 
missives  had  to  be  deciphered  by  them. 
The  truth  is  that  the  tide  of  immigration 
which  their  ancient  monopoly  first  shunt- 
ed into  the  United  States  is  now  sweeping 
over  their  vast  territory,  and  altering  more 
than  its  face.  Not  only  are  tlje  factors 
aware  that  the  new  rule  confining  them 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade 
leaves  to  the  mere  stockholders  far  greater 
returns  from  land  sales  and  storekeeping, 
but  a great  many  of  them  now  find  vil- 
lage life  around  their  old  forts,  and  rail^ 
roads  close  at  hand,  and  Law  setting  up 
its  officers  at  their  doors,  so  that  in  a great 
part  of  the  territory  the  romance  of  the 
old  life,  and  their  authority  as  well,  has 
fled. 

Less  than  four  years  ago  I had  passed 
by  Qu’Appelle  without  visiting  it,  but  last 
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summer  I resolved  not  to  make  the  mis- 
take again,  for  it  was  the  last  stockaded 
fort  that  could  be  studied  without  a tire- 
some and  costly  journey  into  the  far 
north.  It  is  on  the  Fishing  Lakes,  just 
beyond  Manitoba.  But  on  my  way  a 
Hudson  Bay  officer  told  me  that  they  had 
just  taken  down  the  stockade  in  the 
spring,  and  that  he  did  not  know  of  a 
remaining  “palisadoe”  in  all  the  compa- 
ny’s system  except  one,  which,  curiously 
enough,  had  just  been  ordered  to  be  put 
up  around  Fort  Hazleton,  on  the  Skeena 
River,  in  northern  British  Columbia, 
where  some  turbulent  Indians  have  been 
very  troublesome,  and  where  whatever 
civilization  there  may  be  in  Saturn  seems 
nearer  than  our  own.  This  one  example 
of  the  survival  of  original  conditions  is 
far  more  eloquent  of  their  endurance 
than  the  thoughtless  reader  would  ima- 
gine. It  is  true  that  there  has  come  a tre- 
mendous change  in  the  status  and  spirit 
of  the  company.  It  is  true  that  its  offi- 
cers are  but  newly  bending  to  external 
authority,  and  that  settlers  have  poured 
into  the  south  with  such  demands  for 
food,  clothes,  tools,  and  weapons  as  to 
create  within  the  old  corporation  one 
of  the  largest  of  shopkeeping  companies. 
Yet  to-day,  as  two  centuries  ago,  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  remains  the  great- 
est fur-trading  association  that  exists. 

The  zone  in  which  Fort  Hazleton  is 
situated  reaches  from  ocean  to  ocean  with- 
out suffering  invasion  by  settlers,  and  far 
above  it  to  the  Arctic  Sea  is  a grand  belt 
wherein  time  has  made  no  impress  since 
the  first  factory  was  put  up  there.  There 
and  around  it  is  a region,  nearly  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  as  if  our  country  were  meagrely  dotted 
with  tiny  villages  at  an  average  distance 
of  five  days  apart,  with  no  other  means  of 
communication  than  canoe  or  dog  train, 
and  with  not  above  a thousand  white 
men  in  it,  and  not  as  many  pure-blooded 
white  women  as  you  will  find  registered 
at  a first-class  New  York  hotel  on  an  ordi- 
nary day.  The  company  employs  be- 
tween 1500  and  2000  white  men,  and  I am 
assuming  that  half  of  them  are  in  the  fur 
country. 

We  know  that  for  nearly  a century  the 
company  clung  to  the  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay.  It  will  be  interesting  to  peep  into 
one  of  its  forts  as  they  were  at  that  time; 
it  will  be  amazing  to  see  what  a country 
that  bay -shore  territory  was  and  is. 


There  and  over  a vast  territory  three  sea- 
sons come  in  four  months  — spring  in 
June,  summer  in  July  and  August,  and 
autumn  in  September.  During  the  long 
winter  the  earth  is  blanketed  deep  in 
snow,  and  the  water  is  locked  beneath 
ice.  Geese,  ducks,  and  smaller  birds 
abound  as  probably  they  are  not  seen 
elsewhere  in  America,  but  they  either 
give  place  to  or  share  the  summer  with 
mosquitoes,  black-flies,  and  “bull-dogs” 

( tabanus ) without  number,  rest,  or  mercy. 
For  the  land  around  Hudson  Bay  is  a 
vast  level  marsh,  so  wet  that  York  Fort 
was  built  on  piles,  with  elevated  plat- 
forms around  the  buildings  for  the  men 
to  walk  upon.  Infrequent  bunches  of 
small  pines  and  a litter  of  stunted  swamp- 
willows  dot  the  level  waste,  the  only  con- 
siderable timber  being  found  upon  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  There  is  a wide  belt 
called  the  Arctic  Barrens  all  along  the 
north,  but  below  that,  at  some  distance 
west  of  the  bay,  the  great  forests  of  Cana- 
da bridge  across  the  region  north  of  the 
prairie  and  the  plains,  and  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  reach  the  Pacific. 

In  the  far  north  the  musk-ox  descends 
almost  to  meet  the  moose  and  deer,  and 
on  the  near  slope  of  the  Rockies  the  wood- 
buffalo— larger,  darker,  and  fiercer  than 
the  bison  of  the  plains,  but  very  like  him 
— still  roams  as  far  south  as  where  the 
buffalo  ran  highest  in  the  days  when  he 
existed. 

Through  all  this  northern  country  the 
cold  in  winter  registers  40°,  and  even  50°, 
below  zero,  and  the  travel  is  by  dogs  and 
sleds.  There  men  in  camp  may  be  said 
to  dress  to  go  to  bed.  They  leave  their 
winter’s  store  of  dried  meat  and  frozen 
fish  out-of-doors  on  racks  all  winter  (and 
so  they  do  down  close  to  Lake  Superior) ; 
they  hear  from  civilization  only  twice  a 
year  at  the  utmost;  and  when  supplies 
have  run  out  at  the  posts,  w'e  have  heard 
of  their  boiling  the  parchment  sheets 
they  use  instead  of  glass  in  their  windows, 
and  of  their  cooking  the  fat  out  of  beaver- 
skins  to  keep  from  starving,  though  bea- 
ver is  so  precious  that  such  recourse  could 
only  be  had  w’hen  the  horses  and  dogs 
had  been  eaten.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
beaver,  the  reader  who  never  has  pur- 
chased any  for  his  wife  may  judge  what 
it  must  be  by  knowing  that  the  company 
has  long  imported  buckskin  from  Labra- 
dor to  sell  to  the  Chippeways  around 
Lake  Nipigon  in  order  that  they  may 
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a foot  from  the  ground,  though  there  is 
no  after-pain  or  itching  or  swelling  from 
the  thrust. 

Having  seen  the  country,  let  us  turn  to 
the  forts.  Some  of  them  really  were  forts, 
in  so  far  as  palisades  and  sentry  towers 
and  double  doors  and  guns  can  make  a 
fort,  and  one  twenty  miles  below  Winni- 
peg was  a stone  fort.  It  is  still  standing. 
When  the  company  ruled  the  territory  as 
its  landlord,  the  defended  posts  were  on 
the  plains  among  the  bad  Indians,  and  on 
the  Hudson  Bay  shore,  where  vessels  of 
foreign  nations  might  be  expected.  In 
the  forests,  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
character  and  behavior  of  the  fish-eating 
Indians  did  not  warrant  armament.  The 
stockaded  forts  were  nearly  all  alike.  The 
stockade  was  of  timber,  of  about  such  a 
height  that  a man  might  look  over  it  on 
tiptoe.  It  had  towers  at  the  cornel’s,  and 
York  Fort  had  a great  “lookout”  tower 
within  the  enclosure.  Within  the  barri- 
cade were  the  company’s  buildings,  mak- 
ing altogether  such  a picture  as  New  York 
presented  when  the  Dutch  founded  it 
and  called  it  New  Amsterdam,  except  that 
we  had  a church  and  a stadt-house  in  our 
enclosure.  The  Hudson  Bay  buildings 
were  sometimes  arranged  in  a hollow 
square,  and  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  H,  with  the  factor  s house  connect- 
ing the  two  other  parts  of  the  character. 
The  factor’s  house  was  the  best  dwelling, 
but  there  were  many  smaller  ones  for  the 
laborers,  mechanics,  hunters,  and  other 
non-commissioned  men.  A long,  low, 
whitewashed  log  house  was  apt  to  be  the 
clerks’  house,  and  other  large  buildings 
were  the  stores  where  merchandise  was 
kept,  the  fur-houses  where  the  furs,  skins, 
and  pelts  were  stored,  and  the  Indian 
trading-house,  in  which  all  the  bartering 
was  done.  A powder  house,  ice-house, 
oil-house,  and  either  a stable  or  a boat- 
house for  canoes  completed  the  post. 
All  the  houses  had  double  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  wherever  the  men  lived  there 
was  a tremendous  stove  set  up  to  battle 
with  the  cold. 

The  abode  of  jollity  was  the  clerks’ 
house,  or  bachelors’  quarters.  Eacli  man 
had  a little  bedroom  containing  his  chest, 
a chair,  and  a bed,  with  the  walls  cover- 
ed with  pictures  cut  from  illustrated  pa- 
pers or  not,  according  to  eacli  man’s 
taste.  The  big  room  or  hall,  where  all 
met  in  the  long  nights  and  on  oil  days, 
was  as  bare  as  a bald  pate  so  far  as  its 


whitewashed  or  timbered  walls  went,  but 
the  table  in  the  middle  was  littered  with 
pipes,  tobacco,  papers,  books,  and  pens 
and  ink,  and  all  around  stood  (or  rested 
on  hooks  overhead)  guns,  foils,  and  fish- 
ing-rods. On  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days there  was  no  work  in  at  least  one 
big  factory.  Breakfast  was  served  at 
nine  o’clock,  dinner  at  one  o’clock,  and 
tea  at  six  o’clock.  The  food  varied  in 
different  places.  All  over  the  prairie 
and  plains  great  stores  of  pemmican  were 
kept,  and  men  grew  to  like  it  very  much, 
though  it  was  nothing  but  dried  buffalo 
beef  pounded  and  mixed  with  melted  fat. 

But  where  they  had  pemmican  they  also 
enjoyed  buffalo  hunch  in  the  season, 
and  that  was  the  greatest  delicacy,  except 
moose  muffle  (the  nose  of  the  moose), 
in  all  the  territory.  In  the  woods  and 
lake  country  there  were  venison  and 
moose  as  well  as  beaver — which  is  very 
good  eating— and  many  sorts  of  birds, 
but  in  that  region  dried  fish  (salmon  in 
the  west,  and  lake  trout  or  white-fish 
nearer  the  bay)  was  the  staple.  The 
young  fellows  hunted  and  fished  and 
smoked  and  drank  and  listened  to  the 
songs  of  the  voyageurs  and  the  yarns  of 
the  “breeds”  and  Indians.  For  the  rest 
there  was  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

They  had  a costume  of  their  own,  and, 
indeed,  in  that  respect  there  has  been  a 
sad  change,  for  all  the  people,  white,  red, 
and  crossed,  dressed  picturesquely.  You 
could  always  distinguish  a Hudson  Bay 
man  by  his  capote  of  light  blue  cloth 
with  brass  buttons.  In  winter  they  wore 
as  much  as  a Quebec  carter.  They  wore 
leather  coats  lined  with  flannel,  edged 
with  fur,  and  double-breasted.  A scarlet 
worsted  belt  went  around  their  waists, 
their  breeches  were  of  smoked  buckskin, 
reaching  down  to  three  pairs  of  blanket 
socks  and  moose  moccasins,  with  blue 
cloth  leggins  up  to  the  knee.  Their 
buckskin  mittens  were  hung  from  their 
necks  by  a cord,  and  usually  they 
wrapped  a shawl  of  Scotch  plaid  around 
their  necks  and  shoulders,  while  on  each 
one’s  head  was  a fur  cap  with  ear-pieces. 

The  French  Canadians  and  “breeds,” 
who  were  the  voyageurs  and  hunters, 
made  a gay  appearance.  They  used  to 
wear  the  company’s  regulation  light  blue 
capotes,  or  coats,  in  winter,  with  flannel 
shirts,  either  red  or  blue,  and  corduroy 
trousers  gartered  at  the  knee  with  bead- 
work.  They  all  wore  gaudy  worsted 
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Perhaps  the  factor  had  a good  time  in 
the  old  days,  or  thought  he  did.  He  had 
a wife  and  servants  and  babies,  and  when 
a visitor  came,  which  was  not  as  often  as 
snow-drifts  blew  over  the  stockade,  be 
entertained  like  a lord.  At  first  the  fac- 
tors used  to  send  to  London,  to  the  head 
office,  for  a wife,  to  be  added  to  the  an- 
nual consignment  of  goods,  and  there 
must  have  been  a few  who  sent  to  the 
Orkneys  for  the  sweethearts  they  left 
there.  But  in  time  the  rule  came  to  be 
that  they  married  Indian  squaws.  In 
doing  this,  not  even  the  first  among  them 
acted  blindly,  for  their  old  rivals  and 
subsequent  companions  of  the  Northwest 
and  X.  Y.  companies  began  the  custom, 
and  the  French  voyageurs  and  courriers 
du  bois  had  mated  with  Indian  women 
before  there  was  a Hudson  Bay  Company. 
These  rough  and  hardy  woodsmen,  and 
a larger  number  of  half-breeds  born  of 
just  such  alliances,  began  at  an  early 
day  to  settle  near  the  trading  - posts. 
Sometimes  they  established  what  might 
be  called  villages,  but  were  really  close 
imitations  of  Indian  camps,  composed  of 
a cluster  of  skin  tepees,  racks  of  fish  or 
meat,  and  a swarm  of  dogs,  women,  and 
children.  In  each  tepee  was  the  fire- 
place, beneath  the  flue  formed  by  the 
open  top  of  the  habitation,  and  around  it 
were  the  beds  of  brush,  covered  with  soft 
hides,  the  inevitable  copper  kettle,  the 
babies  swaddled  in  blankets  or  moss  bags, 
the  women  and  dogs,  the  gun  and  pad- 
dle, and  the  junks  and  strips  of  raw  meat 
hanging  overhead  in  the  smoke.  This 
has  not  changed  to-day;  indeed,  very  lit- 
tle that  I shall  speak  of  has  altered  in 
the  true  or  far  fur  country.  The  camps 
exist  yet.  They  are  not  so  clean  (or, 
rather,  they  are  more  dirty),  and  the 
clothes  and  food  are  poorer  and  harder 
to  get;  that  is  all. 

The  Europeans  saw  that  these  women 
were  docile,  or  were  kept  in  order  easily 
by  floggings  with  the  tent  poles;  that 
they  were  faithful  and  industrious,  as  a 
rule,  and  that  they  were  not  all  unpre- 
possessing— from  their  point  of  view,  of 
course.  Therefore  it  came  to  pass  that 
these  were  the  most  frequent  alliances  in 
and  out  of  the  posts  in  all  that  country. 
The  consequences  of  this  custom  were  so 
peculiar  and  important  that  I must  ask 
leave  to  pause  and  consider  them.  In 
Canada  we  see  that  the  white  man  thus 
made  his  bow  to  the  redskin  as  a brother 


in  the  truest  sense.  The  old  courriers 
of  Norman  and  Breton  stock,  loving  a 
wild,  free  life,  and  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  Indian,  bought  or  took  the 
squaws  to  wife,  learned  the  Indian  dia- 
lects, and  shared  their  food  and  adven- 
tures with  the  tribes.  As  more  and  more 
entered  the  wilderness,  and  at  last  came 
to  be  supported,  in  camps  and  at  posts 
and  as  voyageurs , by  the  competing  fur 
companies,  there  grew  up  a class  of  half- 
breeds  who  spoke  English  and  French, 
married  Indians,  and  were  as  much  at 
home  with  the  savages  as  with  the  whites. 
From  this  stock  the  Hudson  Bay  men 
have  had  a better  choice  of  wives  for 
more  than  a century.  But  when  these 
“ breeds  ” were  turbulent  and  murderous 
—first  in  the  attacks  on  Selkirk’s  colony, 
and  next  during  the  Riel  rebellion — the 
Indians  remained  quiet.  They  defined 
their  position  when,  in  1819,  they  were 
tempted  with  great  bribes  to  massacre  the 
Red  River  colonists.  “No,”  said  they; 
“the  colonists  are  our  friends.”  The 
men  who  sought  to  excite  them  to  mur- 
der were  the  officers  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  who  bought  furs  of  them,  to 
be  sure,  but  the  colonists  had  shared  with 
the  Indians  in  poverty  and  plenty,  giving 
now  and  taking  then.  All  were  alike  to 
the  red  men — friends,  white  men,  and  of 
the  race  that  had  taken  so  many  of  their 
women  to  wife.  Therefore  they  went  to 
the  colonists  to  tell  them  what  was  being 
planned  against  them,  and  not  from  that 
day  to  this  has  an  Indian  band  taken  the 
war-path  against  the  Canadians.  I have 
read  General  Custer’s  theory  that  the 
United  States  had  to  do  with  meat-eating 
Indians,  whereas  the  Canadian  tribes  are 
largely  fish -eaters,  and  I have  seen  ten 
thousand  references  to  the  better  Indian 
policy  of  Canada ; but  I can  see  no  differ- 
ence in  the  two  policies,  and  between 
the  Rockies  and  the  Great  Lakes  I find 
that  Canada  had  the  Stonies,  Blackfeet, 
and  many  other  fierce  tribes  of  buffalo- 
hunters.  It  is  in  the  slow,  close  growing 
acquaintance  between  the  two  races,  and 
in  the  just  policy  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
men  toward  the  Indians,  that  I see  the 
reason  for  Canada's  enviable  experience 
with  her  red  men. 

But  even  the  Hudson  Bay  men  have 
had  trouble  with  the  Indians  in  recent 
years,  and  one  serious  affair  grew  out  of 
the  relations  between  the  company’s  ser- 
vants and  the  squaws.  There  is  etiquette 
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even  among  savages,  and  this  was  ignored 
up  at  old  Fort  St.  Johns,  on  the  Peace 
River,  with  the  result  that  the  Indians 
slaughtered  the  people  there  and  burned 
the  fort.  They  were  Sicanie  Indians  of 
that  region,  and  after  they  had  massacred 
the  men  in  charge,  they  met  a boat-load 
of  white  men  coming  up  the  river  with 
goods.  To  them  they  turned  their  guns 
also,  and  only  four  escaped.  It  was  up 
in  that  country  likewise  — just  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  plains 
begin  to  be  forested— that  a silly  clerk  in 
a post  quarrelled  with  an  Indian,  and 
said  to  him,  “Before  you  come  back  to 
this  post  again,  your  wife  and  child  will 
be  dead.”  He  spoke  hastily,  and  meant 
nothing,  but  squaw  and  pappoose  hap- 


pened to  die  that  winter,  and  the  Indian 
walked  into  the  fort  the  next  spring  and 
shot  the  clerk  without  a word. 

To  day  the  posts  are  little  village-like 
collections  of  buildings,  usually  showing 
white  against  a green  background  in  the 
prettiest  way  imaginable;  for,  as  a rule, 
they  cluster  on  the  lower  bank  of  a river, 
or  the  lower  near  shore  of  a lake.  There 
are  not  clerks  enough  in  most  of  them  to 
render  a clerks1  house  necessary,  for  at 
the  little  posts  half-breeds  are  seen  to  do 
as  good  service  as  Europeans.  As  a rule, 
there  is  now  a store  or  trading-house  and 
a fur-house  and  the  factor’s  house,  the 
canoe- house  and  the  stable,  with  a barn 
where  gardening  is  done,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  soil  and  climate  permit.  Often 
the  fur-house  and  store  are  combined,  the 
furs  being  laid  in  the  upper  story  over 
the  shop.  There  is  always  a flag-staff,  of 
course.  This  and  the  flag,  with  the  let- 
ters “ H.  B.  C.”  on  its  field,  led  to  the  old 
hunters1  saying  that  the  initials  stood  for 
“ Here  before  Christ,11  because,  no  matter 
how  far  away  from  the  frontier  a man 
might  go,  in  regions  he  fancied  no  white 
man  had  been,  that  flag  and  those  letters 
stared  him  in  the  face.  You  will  often 
find  that  the  factor,  rid  of  all  the  ancient 
timidity  that  called  for  “ palisadoes  and 
swivels,”  lives  on  the  high  upper  bank 
above  the  store.  The  usual  half-breed  or 
Indian  village  is  seldom  farther  than  a 
couple  of  miles  away,  on  the  same  water. 
The  factor  is  still,  as  he  always  has  been, 
responsible  only  to  himself  for  the  disci- 
pline and  management  of  his  post,  and 
therefore  among  the  factories  we  will 
find  all  sorts  of  homes — homes  where  a 
piano  and  the  magazines  are  prized,  and 
daughters  educated  abroad  shed  the  lustre 
of  refinement  upon  their  surroundings, 
homes  where  no  woman  rules,  and  homes 
of  the  French  half-breed  type,  which  we 
shall  see  is  a very  different  mould  from 
that  of  the  two  sorts  of  British  half-breed 
that  are  numerous.  There  never  was 
a rule  by  which  to  gauge  a post.  In  one 
you  found  religion  valued  and  missiona- 
ries welcomed,  while  in  others  there  never 
was  sermon  or  hymn.  In  some,  Hudson 
Bay  rum  met  the  rum  of  the  free-traders, 
and  in  others  no  rum  was  bartered  away. 
To-day,  in  this  latter  respect,  the  Domin- 
ion law  prevails,  and  rum  may  not  be 
given  or  sold  to  the  red  man. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  lives  of  these 
factors,  hidden  awrav  in  forest,  mountain 
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between  Labrador  and  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands.  However,  to  a man  of  Sir 
Donald's  parts  no  obstacle  is  more  than 
a temporary  impediment.  Though  he 
staid  something  like  seventeen  years  in 
Labrador,  he  worked  faithfully  when 
there  was  work  to  do,  and  in  his  own 
time  he  read  and  studied  voraciously. 
When  the  Riel  rebellion — the  first  one — 
disturbed  the  country's  peace,  he  appeared 
on  the  scene  as  commissioner  for  the  gov- 
ernment. Next  he  became  chief  commis- 
sioner for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Af- 
ter a time  he  resigned  that  office  to  go 
on  the  board  in  London,  and  thence  he 
stepped  easily  to  the  governorship.  His 
parents,  whose  home  was  in  Morayshire, 
Scotland,  gave  him  at  his  birth,  in  1821, 
not  only  a constitution  of  iron,  but  that 
shrewdness  which  is  only  Scotch,  and  he 
afterward  developed  remarkable  foresight, 
and  such  a grasp  of  affairs  and  of  complex 
situations  as  to  amaze  his  associates. 

Of  course  his  career  is  almost  as  singu- 
lar as  his  gifts,  and  the  governorship  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  goal  of  the  gen- 
eral ambition,  for  it  has  been  most  apt  to 
go  to  a London  man.  Even  ordinary 
promotion  in  the  company  is  very  slow, 
and  it  follows  that  most  men  live  out 
their  existence  between  the  rank  of  clerk 
and  that  of  chief  factor.  There  are  two 
hundred  central  posts,  and  innumerable 
dependent  posts,  and  the  officers  are  con- 
tinually travelling  from  one  to  another, 
some  in  their  districts,  and  the  chief  or 
supervising  ones  over  vast  reaches  of 
country.  In  winter,  when  dogs  and  sleds 
are  used,  the  men  walk,  as  a rule,  and  it 
has  been  nothing  for  a man  to  trudge 
a thousand  miles  in  that  way  on  a win- 
ter’s journey.  Roderick  Macfarlane,  who 
was  cut  off  from  the  world  up  in  the 
Mackenzie  district,  became  an  indefatiga- 
ble explorer,  and  made  most  of  his  jour- 
neys on  snow-shoes.  He  explored  the 
Peel,  the  Liard,  aud  the  Mackenzie,  and 
their  surrounding  regions,  and  went  far 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  he  found- 
ed the  most  northerly  post  of  the  com- 
pany. By  the  regular  packet  from  Cal- 
gary, near  our  border,  to  the  northernmost 
post  is  a three-thousand-mile  journey. 
Macfarlane  was  fond  of  the  study  of  or- 
nithology, and  classified  and  catalogued 
all  the  birds  that  reach  the  frozen  re- 
gions. 

I heard  of  a factor  far  up  on  the  east 
side  of  Hudson  Bay  who  reads  his  daily 


newspaper  every  morning  with  his  cof- 
fee—but  of  course  such  an  instance  is  a 
rare  one.  He  manages  it  by  having  a 
complete  set  of  the  London  Times  sent  to 
him  by  each  winter’s  packet,  and  each 
morning  the  paper  of  that  date  in  the 
preceding  year  is  taken  from  the  bundle 
by  his  servant  and  dampened,  as  it  had 
been  when  it  left  the  press,  and  spread  by 
the  factor’s  plate.  Thus  he  gets  for  half 
an  hour  each  day  a taste  of  his  old  habit 
and  life  at  home. 

There  was  another  factor  who  devel- 
oped artistic  capacity,  and  spent  his  lei- 
sure at  drawing  and  painting.  He  did 
so  well  that  he  ventured  many  sketches 
for  the  illustrated  papers  of  London, 
some  of  which  were  published. 

The  half-breed  has  developed  with  the 
age  and  growth  of  Canada.  There  are 
now  half-breeds  and  half-breeds,  and 
some  of  them  are  titled,  and  others 
hold  high  official  places.  It  occurred 
to  an  English  lord  not  long  ago,  while 
he  was  being  entertained  in  a govern- 
ment house  in  one  of  the  parts  of  newer 
Canada,  to  inquire  of  his  host,  “What 
are  these  half-breeds  I hear  about?  I 
should  like  to  see  what  one  looks  like.” 
His  host  took  the  nobleman’s  breath 
away  by  his  reply.  “I  am  one,”  said 
he.  There  is  no  one  who  has  travelled 
much  in  western  Canada  who  has  not 
now  and  then  been  entertained  in  homes 
where  either  the  man  or  woman  of  the 
household  was  of  mixed  blood,  and  in 
such  homes  I have  found  a high  degree 
of  refinement  and  the  most  polished 
manners.  Usually  one  needs  the  infor- 
mation that  such  persons  possess  such 
blood.  After  that  the  peculiar  black 
hair  and  certain  facial  features  in  the 
subject  of  such  gossip  attest  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  assertion.  There  is  no  rule 
for  measuring  the  character  and  quality 
of  this  plastic,  receptive,  and  often  very 
ambitious  element  in  Canadian  society, 
yet  one  may  say  broadly  that  the  social 
position  and  attainments  of  these  people 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  na- 
tionality of  their  fathers.  For  instance, 
the  French  habitants  and  woodsmen  far, 
far  too  often  sank  to  the  level  of  their 
wives  when  they  married  Indian  women. 
Light-hearted,  careless,  unambitious,  and 
drifting  to  the  wilderness  because  of  the 
absence  of  restraint  there;  illiterate,  of 
coarse  origin,  fond  of  whiskey  and  gam- 
bling—they  threw  off  superiority  to  the 
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Indian,  and  evaded  responsibility  and 
concern  in  home  management.  Of  course 
this  is  not  a rule,  but  a tendency.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  and  English 
forced  their  wives  up  to  their  own  stand- 
ards. Their  own  home  training,  respect 
for  more  than  the  forms  of  religion,  their 
love  of  home  and  of  a permanent  patch 
of  ground  of  their  own— all  these  had 
their  effect,  and  that  has  been  to  rear 
half-breed  children  in  proud  and  com- 
fortable homes,  to  send  them  to  mix  with 
the  children  of  cultivated  persons  in  old 
communities,  and  to  lit  them  with  pride 
and  ambition  and  cultivation  for  an 
equal  start  in  the  journey  of  life.  Pos- 
sessing such  foundation  for  it,  the  equal- 
ity has  happily  never  been  denied  to 
them  in  Canada. 

To  day  the  service  is  very  little  more 
inviting  than  in  the  olden  time.  The 
loneliness  and  removal  from  the  touch  of 
civilization  remain  throughout  a vast  re- 
gion; the  arduous  journeys  by  sled  and 
canoe  remain;  the  dangers  of  flood  and 
frost  are  undiminished.  Unfortunately, 
among  the  changes  made  by  time,  one  is 
that  which  robs  the  present  factor’s  sur- 
roundings of  a great  part  of  that  which 
was  most  picturesque.  Of  all  the  pretti- 
nesses of  the  Indian  costuming  one  sees 
now  only  a trace  here  and  there  in  a 
few  tribes,  while  in  many  the  moccasin 
and  tepee,  and  in  some  only  the  moccasin, 
remain.  The  birch -bark  canoe  and  the 
snow-shoe  are  the  main  reliance  of  both 
races,  but  the  steamboat  has  been  im- 
pressed into  parts  of  the  service,  and  most 
of  the  descendants  of  the  old-time  voya- 
geur  preserve  only  his  worsted  belt,  his 
knife,  and  his  cap  and  moccasins  at  the 
utmost.  In  places  the  engage  has  become 
a mere  deck  hand.  His  scarlet  paddle 
has  rotted  away;  he  no  longer  awakens 
the  echoes  of  forest  or  canon  with  chan- 
sons that  died  in  the  throats  of  a genera- 
tion that  has  gone.  In  return,  the  hor- 
rors of  intertribal  war  and  of  a precari- 
ous foothold  among  fierce  and  turbulent 
bands  have  nearly  vanished;  but  there 
was  a spice  in  them  that  added  to  the  fas- 
cination of  the  service. 

The  dogs  and  sleds  form  a very  interest- 
ing part  of  the  Hudson  Bay  outfit.  One 
does  not  need  to  go  very  deep  into  west- 
ern Canada  to  meet  with  them.  As  close 
to  our  centre  of  population  as  Nipigon, 
on  Lake  Superior,  the  only  roads  into  the 
north  are  the  rivers  and  lakes,  traversed 


by  canoes  in  summer  and  sleds  in  winter. 
The  dogs  are  of  a peculiar  breed,  aud  are 
called  “huskies” — undoubtedly  a corrup- 
tion of  the  word  Esquimaux.  They  pre- 
serve a closer  resemblance  to  the  wolf 
than  any  of  our  domesticated  dogs,  and 
exhibit  their  kinship  with  that  scavenger 
of  the  wilderness  in  their  nature  as  well 
as  their  looks.  To-day  their  females,  if 
tied  and  left  in  the  forest,  will  often  at- 
test companionship  with  its  denizens  by 
bringing  forth  litters  of  wolfish  progeny. 
Moreover,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  feed 
all  with  whom  the  experiment  is  tried, 
for  the  wolves  will  be  apt  to  bring  food 
to  them  as  long  as  they  are  thus  neglected 
by  man.  They  are  often  as  large  as  the 
ordinary  Newfoundland  dog,  but  their 
legs  are  shorter,  and  even  more  hairy, 
and  the  hair  along  their  necks,  from  their 
shoulders  to  their  skulls,  stands  erect  in  a 
thick  bristling  mass.  They  have  the  long 
snouts,  sharp-pointed  ears,  and  the  tails 
of  wolves,  and  their  cry  is  a yelp  rather 
than  a bark.  Like  wolves  th^r  are  apt 
to  yelp  in  chorus  at  sunrise  and  at  sun- 
set. They  delight  in  worrying  peace- 
ful animals,  setting  their  own  numbers 
against  one,  and  they  will  kill  cows,  or 
even  children,  if  they  get  the  chance. 
They  are  disciplined  only  when  at  work, 
and  are  then  so  surprisingly  obedient, 
tractable,  and  industrious  as  to  plainly 
show  that  though  their  nature  is  savage 
and  wolfish,  they  could  be  reclaimed  by 
domestication.  In  isolated  cases  plenty  of 
them  are.  As  it  is,  in  their  packs,  their 
battles  among  themselves  are  terrible,  and 
they  are  dangerous  when  loose.  In  some 
districts  it  is  the  custom  to  turn  them  loose 
in  summer  on  little  islands  in  the  lakes, 
leaving  them  to  hunger  or  feast  accord- 
ing as  the  supply  of  dead  fish  thrown 
upon  the  shore  is  small  or  plentiful. 
When  they  are  kept  in  dog  quarters  they 
are  simply  penned  up  and  fed  during  the 
summer,  so  that  the  savage  side  of  their 
nature  gets  full  play  during  long  periods. 
Fish  is  their  principal  diet,  and  stores  of 
dried  fish  are  kept  for  their  winter  food. 
Corn  meal  is  often  fed  to  them  also.  Like 
a wolf  or  an  Indian,  a “husky”  gets 
along  without  food  when  there  is  not  any, 
and  will  eat  his  own  weight  of  it  when  it 
is  plenty. 

A typical  dog-sled  is  very  like  a tobog- 
gan. It  is  formed  of  two  thin  pieces  of 
oak  or  birch  lashed  together  with  buck- 
skin thongs  and  turned  up  high  in  front. 
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slow  pio.et'ess  his  tried  >,  as  .making.  apt)  forms  nee#  of  tb*  drivers  are  (lie  m ore 
was  tojd  (haj.  it  «;>.-,  v.-s  n.  i •MiijiJ.iiM.  svomleri'ui.  It  >.va$  a white  youth,  vou  of 
as  the  Jogs  •y»tdiV  tiiit  tvtrk  -i  ink's;..  they  a <'  u (••r,  who  nut  behind  the  bishop  X dogs 
iv<-r.j  (•(.rMjdi  v and  ttiet-ssanily  cursed  m.tho  spurt  of  4$  miles  by  daylight  that 
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After  » tjotr  tho  bishop,  gave  his  driver  I itiOutnui.  Tlir  ti.rii  «vhv  do  such  'Work 
fibn'vltit ion  for  i lie  .profit uity  needed  for  explain  that  tht-  " lope  ' ,,r  tin-  clogs  is 
thcrrr'cuuijider  of  fini  JjmiFotjy;  stnd  tifeuvih  cufutrly  5hUi*sl  t*>  the  tiug;trc«t  of  a hutnap 

forth  -peri  Me?  SHOW  at  a gallop  WO  be.no, 

sifol.':  of  fhe  hail  biveclVIong  and  cruel  A picture  of  a footin'  »:-*».  a round  rtf  his 
whip  i-  og  SRIU  h‘. ’'to-  w iri.  a voile;  of  ontposi.-.nvd  acdip.'l'luetof  rjiritig.tliroii.gh. 
Wickf-i!  word-  rtiipi.itsdMnl  iri  times  with  a greal  dislnrt,  will  now  he  mu-lligibk'. 
pelting?,  with  shftyii-  e.%hl  hits  of", it  he  is  lydiug;  jit-  frimies  thut ; fW'mces 
Katie.  Ho-  expiorm-.  tna.di'  m a v«rag<-  of.  and  lords  'vouhi  ruvi  him  could  they  see 
57  .miles  a day  hcbunl  titoe  shatrgv  jitth'  his  hiMirhms  comfort-.  Fancy  1dm  ii<  a, 
lint  lest  ilile.u  audf.’hi'atliV.  in  iiirir  i.'Ut)!..  dot:  win.ifo  of  the  best  pattern  —a  little 
j!U‘iivio;i  msuun-.o  « here  rim  dogs  rmnvt  suggestive  of  a burnt  i cyhbW.,  lo  he  -wire, 
i 10  mo.  mi  less  iloirt  is  h>Mi>.-s,  an. I the-  in  its  Wiape.  hot  gaudily  pointed,  and  so 
Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  told  nir.  he  had  full  rtf  soft  warm  furs  Hurt  the  man  -with- 
roveo'd  AM*  tini.-s  in  a.  .ft. .«!•>*.«  m and  t!t<  in  in  jj»  virmhiped  like  a chrysalis  in  a co- 
the  a!'tr>o./on  .-.f  ilii.'  saint-  tin.'  ’ v ittsiui  i coon.  Perhaps,  {he.ro  arc  R.iissnur  Bed  Is 
feUMshtija: ^ hihylpgs 'kk  «>f  <>n  the  Chihli's  pf  the  dogs,  and  thftir  li&r- 

fatiyue  Tim  host  uiiir  L Ojade  on  hard  iK*s-.i.s  " Fry  ftc  hi  lied  **  with  beat!  work  and 
vn.'v-:-  turd  *<v.  i-S  volo-e:  nod  hot.  tfot  Uv-m-  The  air  which  fans  only  liis  hoc, 

. -o.drtioitC  lie-  .in  --r  . whip  utf  'heir  i>.  <--.'b,5ya;:o.ri  m>i.gu  rating.  ju«l  hof.no  hi'-n. 
svipvc  di.o  !-  to  teol  heiiuiil  He  dogs  more  the  lalf  or  hmini  over  which  So-  nd.-s  is 
■ :o.,;>  , in  -votW  of  wh.u  limy  do,  <!.  o.  m.  a sltr-ei  of  thtgiifyuo'*  U»1  nature's.  '.'Oe.1 
w . • :..-L  t :ie;;t  inany  of  tie-  '.onA'i-!.  Lnl-  ing-siice!  a-  tio.-.o  a!.,,  ratlin.)  hu'e  na- 
iplr:-  -..-loti  lh>r.  soi-Mig  Si. asr.s.  mtioeif  thjttn.  uiro  Imre  s-rid.  but  lvtic-r  ;i.  robe  of  h>‘a«* 
sltTiply  '-  hip  ilog  ''  Part  fo  me  the  per:  tiful  m'ttiinyvfiTnged  aitdenihroideli'eti  with 
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dark  evergreen,  and  that  in  turn  flecked 
at  every  point  with  snow,  as  if  bejewelled 
with  pearls.  If  the  factor  chats  with  his 
driver,  who  falls  behind  at  rough  places 
to  keep  the  sled  from  tipping  over,  their 
conversation  is  carried  on  at  so  high  a 
tone  as  to  startle  the  birds  into  flight,  if 
there  are  any,  and  to  shock  the  scene  as 
by  the  greatest  rudeness  possible  in  that 
then  vast  silent  land.  If  silence  is  kept, 
the  factor  reads  the  prints  of  game  in 
the  snow,  of  foxes’  pads  and  deer  hoofs, 
of  wolf  splotches,  and  the  queer  hiero- 
glyphics of  birds,  or  the  dots  and  troughs 
of  rabbit-trailing.  To  him  these  are  as 
legible  as  the  Morse  alphabet  to  telegra- 
phers, and  as  important  as  stock  quotations 
to  the  pallid  men  of  Wall  Street. 

Suddenly  in  the  distance  he  sees  a hu- 
man figure.  Time  was 'that  his  prede- 
cessors would  have  stopped  to  discuss  the 
situation  and  its  dangers,  for  the  sight 
of  one  Indian  suggested  the  presence  of 
more,  and  the  question  came,  were  these 
friendly  or  fierce  ? But  now  the  sled  hur- 
ries on.  It  is  only  an  Indian  or  half- 
breed  hunter  minding  his  traps,  of  which 
he  may  have  a sufficient  number  to  give 
him  a circuit  of  ten  or  more  miles  away 
from  and  back  to  his  lodge  or  village.  He 
is  approached  and  hailed  by  the  driver, 
and  with  some  pretty  name  very  often — 
one  that  may  mean  in  English  “hawk 
flying  across  the  sky  when  the  sun  is 
setting,”  or  “blazing  sun,”  or  whatever. 
On  goes  the  sled,  and  perhaps  a village 
is  the  next  object  of  interest;  not  a vil- 
lage in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  now 
and  then  a tepee  or  a hut  peeping  above 
the  brush  beside  the  water,  the  eye  being 
led  to  them  by  the  signs  of  slothful  dis- 
order close  by— the  rotting  canoe  frame, 
the  bones,  the  dirty  tattered  blankets,  the 
twig-formed  skeleton  of  a steam  bath,  such 
as  Indians  resort  to  when  tired  or  sick  or 
uncommonly  dirty,  the  worn-out  snow- 
shoes  hung  on  a tree,  and  the  racks  of 
frozen  fish  or  dried  meat  here  and  there. 
A dog  rushes  down  to  the  water-side, 
barking  furiously — an  Indian  dog  of  the 
currish  type  of  paupers’  dogs  the  world 
around— and  this  stirs  the  village  pack, 
and  brings  out  the  squaws,  who  are  ad- 
dressed, as  the  trapper  up  the  stream  was, 
by  some  poetic  names,  albeit  poetic  license 
is  sometimes  strained  to  form  names  not 
at  all  pretty  to  polite  senses,  “All  Stom- 
ach” being  that  of  one  dusky  princess, 
and  serving  to  indicate  the  lengths  to 
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which  poesy  may  lead  the  untrammelled 
mind. 

The  sun  sinks  early,  and  if  our  trav- 
eller be  journeying  in  the  West  and  be 
a lover  of  nature,  heaven  send  that  his 
face  be  turned  toward  the  sunset!  Then, 
be  the  sky  anything  but  completely  storm- 
draped,  he  will  see  a sight  so  glorious 
that  eloquence  becomes  a naked  suppli- 
ant for  alms  beyond  the  gift  of  language 
when  set  to  describe  it.  A few  clouds 
are  necessary  to  its  perfection,  and  then 
they  take  on  celestial  dyes,  and  one  sees, 
above  the  vanished  sun,  a blaze  of  golden 
yellow  thinned  into  a tone  that  is  lumi- 
nous crystal.  This  is  flanked  by  belts  and 
breasts  of  salmon  and  ruby  red,  and  all 
melt  toward  the  zenith  into  a rose  tone 
that  has  body  at  the  base,  but  pales  at 
top  into  a mere  blush.  This  I have  seen 
night  after  night  on  the  lakes  and  the 
plains  and  on  the  mountains.  But  as 
the  glory  of  it  beckons  the  traveller  ever 
toward  itself,  so  the  farther  he  follows, 
the  more  brilliant  and  gaudy  will  be  his 
reward.  Beyond  the  mountains  the  val- 
leys and  waters  are  more  and  more  en- 
riched, until,  at  the  Pacific,  even  San 
Francisco’s  shabby  sand  hills  stir  poetry 
and  reverence  in  the  soul  by  their  bor- 
rowed magnificence. 

The  travellers  soon  stop  to  camp  for 
the  night,  and  while  the  “breed”  falls 
to  at  the  laborious  but  quick  and  simple 
work,  the  factor  either  helps  or  smokes 
his  pipe.  A sight-seer  or  sportsman  would 
have  set  his  man  to  bobbing  for  jack- 
fish  or  lake  trout,  or  would  have  stopped 
awhile  to  bag  a partridge,  or  might  have 
bought  whatever  of  this  sort  the  trapper 
or  Indian  village  boasted,  but,  ten  to  one, 
this  meal  would  be  of  bacon  and  bread 
or  dried  meat,  and  perhaps  some  flap- 
jacks,  such  as  would  bring  coin  to  a doc- 
tor in  the  city,  but  which  seem  ethereal 
and  delicious  in  the  wilderness,  partic- 
ularly if  made  half  an  inch  thick,  sat- 
urated with  grease,  well  browried,  and 
eaten  while  at  the  temperature  a^nd  con- 
sistency of  molten  lava.  \ 

The  sled  is  pulled  up  by  the  bank,  the 
ground  is  cleared  for  a fire,  wood  and 
brush  are  cut,  and  the  deft  laborer  starts 
the  flame  in  a tent-like  pyramid  of  kin- 
dlings no  higher  or  broader  than  a tea- 
cup. This  tiny  fire  he  spreads  by  adding 
fuel  until  he  has  constructed  and  led  up 
to  a conflagration  of  logs  as  thick  as  his 
thighs,  cleverly  planned  with  a backlog 
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and  glowing  fire-bed,  and  a sapling  bent 
over  the  hottest  part  to  hold  a pendent 
kettle  on  its  tip.  The  dogs  will  have 
needed  disciplining  long  before  this,  and 
if  the  driver  be  like  many  of  his  kind, 
and  works  himself  into  a fury,  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  seize  one  and  send  his 
teeth  together  through  its  hide  after  he 
has  beaten  it  until  he  is  tired.  The  point 
of  order  having  thus  been  raised  and 
carried,  the  shaggy,  often  handsome,  ani- 
mals will  be  minded  to  forget  their  pri- 
vate grudges  and  quarrels,  and,  seated 
on  their  haunches,  with  their  intelligent 
faces  toward  the  fire,  will  watch  the 
cooking  intently.  The  pocket  knives  or 
sheath  knives  of  the  men  will  be  apt  to 
be  the  only  table  implement  in  use  at  the 
meal.  Canada  had  reached  the  possession 
of  seigniorial  mansions  of  great  character 
before  any  other  knife  was  brought  to 
table,  though  the  ladies  used  costly  blades 
set  in  precious  and  beautiful  handles. 
To-day  the  axe  ranks  the  knife  in  the 
wilderness,  but  he  who  has  a knife  can 
make  and  furnish  his  own  table — and  his 
house  also,  for  that  matter. 

Supper  over,  and  a glass  of  grog  having 
been  put  down,  with  water  from  the  hole 
in  the  ice  whence  the  liquid  for  the  inev- 
itable tea  was  gotten,  the  night's  rest  is 
begun.  The  method  for  this  varies.  As 
good  men  as  ever  walked  have  asked 
nothing  more  cozy  than  a snug  warm 
trough  in  the  snow  and  a blanket  or  a 
robe;  but  perhaps  this  traveller  will  call 
for  a shake-down  of  balsam  boughs,  with 
all  the  furs  out  of  the  sled  for  his  cover- 
ing. If  nicer  yet,  he  may  order  a low 
hollow  chamber  of  three  sides  of  banked 
snow,  and  a superstructure  of  crotched 
sticks  and  cross-poles,  with  canvas  thrown 
over  it.  Every  man  to  his  quality,  of 
course,  and  that  of  the  servant  calls  for 
simply  a blanket.  With  that  he  sleeps 
as  soundly  as  if  he  were  Santa  Claus  and 
only  stirred  once  a year.  Then  will  fall 
upon  what  seems  the  whole  world  the 
mighty  hush  of  the  wilderness,  broken 
only  occasionally  by  the  hoot  of  an  owl, 
the  cry  of  a wolf,  the  deep  thug  of  the 
straining  ice  on  the  lake,  or  the  snoring 
of  the  men  and  dogs.  But  if  the  earth 
seems  asleep,  not  so  the  sky.  The  magic 
shuttle  of  the  aurora  borealis  is  ofttimes 
at  work  up  over  that  North  country,  send- 
ing its  shifting  lights  weaving  across  the 
firmament  with  a tremulous  brilliancy 
and  energy  we  in  this  country  get  but 


pale  hints  of  when  we  see  the  phenome- 
non at  all.  Flashing  and  palpitating  in- 
cessantly, the  rose-tinted  waves  and  lu- 
minous white  bars  leap  across  the  sky  or 
dart  up  and  down  it  in  manner  so  fan- 
tastic and  so  forceful,  even  despite  their 
shadowy  thinness,  that  traveller  have 
fancied  themselves  deaf  to  some  seraphic 
sound  that  they  believed  such  commotion 
must  produce. 

An  incident  of  this  typical  journey  I 
am  describing  would,  at  more  than  one 
season,  be  a meeting  with  some  band  of 
Indians  going  to  a post  with  furs  for  bar- 
ter. Though  the  bulk  of  these  hunters 
fetch  their  quarry  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  some  may  come  at  any 
time.  The  procession  may  be  only  that 
of  a family  or  of  the  two  or  more  fam- 
ilies that  live  together  or  as  neighbors. 
The  man,  if  there  is  but  one  group,  is  cer- 
tain to  be  stalking  ahead,  carrying  no- 
thing but  his  gun.  Then  come  the  wo- 
men, laden  like  pack-horses.  They  may 
have  a sled  packed  with  the  furs  and 
drawn  by  a dog  or  two,  and  an  extra  dog 
may  bear  a balanced  load  on  his  back, 
but  the  squaw  is  certain  to  have  a spine- 
warping burden  of  meat  and  a battered 
kettle  and  a pappoose,  and  whatever  per- 
sonal property  of  any  and  every  sort  she 
and  her  liege  lord  own.  Children  who 
can  walk  have  to  do  so,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a baby  a year  and  a half 
or  two  years  old  is  on  her  back,  while  a 
new-born  infant,  swaddled  in  blanket 
stuff,  and  bagged  and  tied  like  a Bologna 
sausage,  surmounts  the  load  on  the  sled. 
A more  tatterdemalion  outfit  than  a band 
of  these  pauperized  savages  form  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  On  the  plains 
they  will  have  horses  dragging  travoises, 
dogs  with  travoises,  women  and  children 
loaded  with  impedimenta,  a colt  or  two 
running  loose,  the  lordly  men  riding  free, 
straggling  curs  a plenty,  babies  in  arms, 
babies  swaddled,  and  toddlers  afoot,  and 
the  whole  battalion  presenting  at  its  ex- 
posed points  exhibits  of  torn  blankets,  raw 
meat,  distorted  pots  and  pans,  tent,  poles, 
and  rusty  traps,  in  all  eloquently  sugges- 
tive of  an  eviction  in  the  slums  of  a great 
city. 

I speak  thus  of  these  people  not  will- 
ingly, but  out  of  the  necessity  of  truth- 
telling. The  Indian  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  to  me  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
miration which  is  the  stronger  the  more 
nearly  I find  him  as  he  was  in  his  prime. 
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It  is  not  his  fault  that  most  of  his  race 
have  degenerated.  It  is  not  our  fault  that 
we  have  better  uses  for  the  continent  than 
those  to  which  he  put  it.  But  it  is  our 
fault  that  he  is,  as  I have  seen  him,  shiv- 
ering in  a cotton  tepee  full  of  holes,  and 
turning  around  and  around  before  a fire 
of  wet  wood  to  keep  from  freezing  to 
death ; furnished  meat  if  he  has  been  fierce 
enough  to  make  us  fear  him,  left  to  starve 
if  he  has  been  docile;  taught,  ay,  forced 
to  beg,  mocked  at  by  a religion  he  can- 
not understand,  from  the  mouths  of  men 
who  apparently  will  not  understand  him; 
debauched  with  rum,  despoiled  by  the  lust 
of  white  men  in  every  form  that  lust  can 
take.  Ah,  it  is  a sickening  story.  Not 
in  Canada,  do  you  say?  Why,  in  the 
northern  wilds  of  Canada  are  districts 
peopled  by  beggars  who  have  been  in 
such  pitiful  stress  for  food  and  covering 
that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  kept 
them  alive  with  advances  of  provisions 
and  blankets  winter  after  winter.  They 
are  Indians  who  in  their  strength  never 
gave  the  government  the  concern  it  now 
fails*  to  show  for  their  weakness.  The 
great  fur  company  has  thus  added  gen- 
erosity to  its  long  career  of  just  dealing 
with  these  poor  adult  children ; for  it  is  a 
fact  that  though  the  company  has  made 
what  profit  it  might,  it  has  not,  in  a cen- 
tury at  least,  cheated  the  Indians,  or  made 
false  representations  to  them,  or  lost  their 
good-will  and  respect  by  any  feature  of 
its  policy  toward  them.  Its  relation  to 
them  has  been  paternal,  and  they  owe 
none  of  their  degradation  to  it. 

I have  spoken  of  the  visits  of  the  na- 
tives to  the  posts.  There  are  two  other 
arrivals  of  great  consequence — the  coming 
of  the  supplies,  and  of  the  winter  mail  or 
packet.  I have  seen  the  provisions  and 
trade  goods  being  put  up  in  bales  in  the 
great  mercantile  storehouse  of  the  com- 
pany in  Winnipeg — a store  like  a combi- 
nation of  a Sixth  Avenue  ladies’  bazar 
and  one  of  our  wholesale  grocer’s  shops — 
and  I have  seen  such  weights  of  canned 
vegetables  and  canned  plum-pudding  and 
bottled  ale  and  other  luxuries  that  I am 
sure  that  in  some  posts  there  is  good  liv- 
ing on  high  days  and  holidays  if  not  al- 
ways. The  stores  are  packed  in  parcels 
averaging  sixty  pounds  (and  sometimes 
one  hundred),  to  make  them  convenient 
for  handling  on  the  portages — “ for  pack- 
ing them  over  the  carries,”  as  our  traders 
used  to  say.  It  is  in  following  these  sup- 


plies that  we  become  most  keenly  sensible 
of  the  changes  time  has  wrought  in  the 
methods  of  the  company.  The  day  was, 
away  back  in  the  era  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  that  the  goods  for  the  posts 
went  up  the  Ottawa  from  Montreal  in 
great  canoes  manned  by  hardy  voyageurs 
in  picturesque  costumes,  wielding  scarlet 
paddles,  and  stirring  the  forests  with  their 
happy  songs.  The  scene  shifted,  the  com- 
panies blended,  and  the  centre  of  the 
trade  moved  from  old  Fort  William,  close 
to  where  Port  Arthur  now  is  on  Lake 
Superior,  up  to  Winnipeg,  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  Then  the  Canadians 
and  their  cousins,  the  half-breeds,  more 
picturesque  than  ever,  and  manning  the 
great  York  boats  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  swept  in  a long  train  through 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  Norway  House,  and 
thence  by  a marvellous  water  route  all 
the  way  to  the  Rockies  and  the  Arctic, 
sending  off  freight  for  side  districts  at 
fixed  points  along  the  course.  The  main 
factories  on  this  line,  maintained  as  such 
for  more  than  a century,  bear  names 
whose  very  mention  stirs  the  blood  of 
one  who  knows  the  romantic,  picturesque, 
and  poetic  history  and  atmosphere  of  the 
old  company  when  it  was  the  landlord 
(in  part,  and  in  part  monopolist)  of  a ter- 
ritory that  cut  into  our  Northwest  and 
Alaska,  and  swept  from  Labrador  to  Van- 
couver Island.  Northward  and  westward, 
by  waters  emptying  into  Hudson  Bay, 
the  brigade  of  great  boats  worked  through 
a region  embroidered  with  sheets  and 
ways  of  water.  The  system  that  was 
next  entered,  and  which  bore  more  nearly 
due  west,  bends  and  bulges  with  lakes 
and  straits  like  a ribbon  all  curved  and 
knotted.  Thus,  at  a great  portage,  the 
divide  was  reached  and  crossed;  and  so 
the  waters  flowing  to  the  Arctic,  and 
one— the  Peace  River — rising  beyond  the 
Rockies,  were  met  and  travelled.  This 
was  the  way  and  the  method  until  after 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built, 
but  now  the  Winnipeg  route  is  of  subor- 
dinate importance,  and  feeds  only  the 
region  near  the  west  side  of  Hudson  Bay. 
The  Northern  supplies  now  go  by  rail 
from  Calgary,  in  Alberta,  over  the  plains 
by  the  new  Edmonton  railroad.  From 
Edmonton  the  goods  go  by  cart  to  Atha- 
basca Landing,  there  to  be  laden  on  a 
steamboat,  which  takes  them  northward 
until  some  rapids  are  met,  and  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a singular  combination  of  ba- 
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teaux  and  tramway  rails.  After  a slow 
progress  of  fifteen  miles  another  steam- 
l»oat  is  met,  and  thence  they  follow  the 
Athabasca,  through  Athabasca  Lake,  and 
so  on  up  to  a second  rapids,  on  the  Great 
Slave  River  this  time,  where  oxen  and 
carts  carry  them  across  a sixteen-mile 
portage  to  a screw  steamer,  which  finishes 
the  three* thousand-mile  journey  to  the 
North.  Of  course  the  shorter  branch 
routes,  distributing  the  goods  on  either 
side  of  the  main  track,  are  still  traversed 
by  canoes  and  hardy  fellows  in  the  old 
way,  but  with  shabby  accessories  of  cos- 
tume and  spirit.  These  boatmen,  when 
they  come  to  a portage,  produce  their 
tomplines,  and  “pack”  the  goods  to  the 
next  waterway.  By  means  of  these 
“ lines”  they  carry  great  weights,  resting 
on  their  backs,  but  supported  from  their 
skulls,  over  which  the  strong  straps  are 
passed. 

The  winter  mail-packet,  starting  from 
Winnipeg  in  the  depth  of  the  season,  goes 
to  all  the  posts  by  dog  train.  The  letters 
and  papers  are  packed  in  great  boxes  and 
strapped  to  the  sleds,  beside  or  behind 


which  the  drivers  trot  along,  cracking 
their  lashes  and  pelting  and  cursing  the 
dogs.  A more  direct  course  than  the  old 
Lake  Winnipeg  way  has  usually  been 
followed  by  this  packet;  but  it  is  thought 
that  the  route  vid  Edmonton  and  Ath- 
abasca Landing  will  serve  better  yet,  so 
that  another  change  may  be  made.  This 
is  a small  exhibition  as  compared  with 
the  brigade  that  takes  the  supplies,  or 
those  others  that  come  plashing  dowrn 
the  streams  and  across  the  country  with 
the  furs  every  year.  But  only  fancy 
how  eagerly  this  solitary  semiannual  mail 
is  waited  for ! It  is  a little  speck  on  the 
snow- wrapped  upper  end  of  all  North 
America.  It  cuts  a tiny  trail,  and  here 
and  there  lesser  black  dots  move  off  from 
it  to  cut  still  slenderer  threads,  zigzagging 
to  the  side  factories  and  lesser  posts ; but 
we  may  be  sure  that  if  human  eyes  could 
see  so  far,  all  those  of  the  white  men  in 
all  that  vast  tangled  system  of  trading 
centres  would  be  watching  the  little  car- 
avan, until  at  last  each  pair  fell  upon  the 
expected  missives  from  the  throbbing 
world  this  side  of  the  border. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

BY  HORATIO  BRIDGE. 

Sttfrt)  Japer. 


XII. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  General  Pierce’s 
election  to  the  Presidency,  in  1852,  he 
offered  Hawthorne  the  Liverpool  consul- 
ate, an  office  then  considered  the  most 
lucrative  of  all  the  foreign  appointments 
in  the  Presidential  gift,  and  soon  after  his 
inauguration  he  gave  him  that  place. 

In  July,  1853,  Hawthorne  and  his  fami- 
ly sailed  for  England. 

A few  of  his  letters  are  here  given, 
which  speak  of  some  of  his  annoyances 
at  the  prospect  of  his  official  emoluments 
being  decreased  by  legislation,  and  of 
some  other  matters  of  public  and  private 
concern. 


me  here,  though  they  are  not  above  a quarter 
part  what  some  people  suppose  them. 

It  sickens  me  to  look  back  to  America.  I 
am  sick  to  death  of  the  continual  fuss  and 
tumult  and  excitement  and  bad  blood  which 
we  keep  up  about  political  topics.  If  it  were 
not  for  my  children  I should  probably  never 
return,  but — after  quitting  office — should  go 
to  Italy,  and  live  and  die  there.  If  Mrs.  Bridge 
and  you  would  go  too,  we  might  form  a little 
colony  amongst  ourselves,  and  see  our  children 
grow  up  together.  But  it  will  never  do  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  native  land,  which  I hope 
will  be  a more  comfortable  aud  happy  residence 
in  their  day  than  it  has  beeu  in  ours.  In  my 
opinion,  we  are  the  most  miserable  people  on 
earth. 

I wish  yon  wonld  send  me  the  most  niiuute 
particulars  about  Pierce — how  he  looks  and 
behaves  when  you  meet  him,  how  his  health 
and  spirits  are — and  above  all  what  the  public 
really  thinks  of  him — a point  which  I am  ut- 
terly unable  to  get  at  through  the  newspapers. 
Give  him  my  best  regards,  and  ask  him  wheth- 
er he  finds  his  post  any  more  comfortable  than 
I prophesied  it  would  be. 

I have  a great  deal  more  to  say,  but  defer 
it  to  future  letters.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  sends  her 
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LivEiirooL,  March  80,  1854. 

My  dear  Bridge, — You  arc  welcome  home, 
and  I heartily  wish  I could  see  Mrs.  Bridge 
and  yourself  and  little  Marian  by  our  English 
fireside. 

I like  my  office  well  enough,  but  any  official 
duties  and  obligations  are  irksome  to  me  be- 
yond expression.  Nevertheless,  the  emolu- 
ments will  be  a sufficient  inducement  to  keep 
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lore  to  Mrs.  Bridge.  She  is  not  very  well, 
being  unfavorably  affected  by  this  wretched 
climate.  The  children  flourish,  and  will,  I 
think,  be  permanently  benefited  by  their  resi- 
dence here. 

Write  me  often,  for  I have  now  learned  to 
know  how  valuable  a friend’s  letters  are  in  a 
foreign  land.  Most  truly  yours, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

U.  8.  Consulate,  Liverpool,  April  17,  *54. 

Dear  Bridge, — I trust  you  received  my  let- 
ter written  a fortnight  or  thereabouts  ago. 

As  you  are  now  in  Washington,  and,  of 
course,  in  frequent  communication  with  Pierce, 
1 want  you  to  have  a talk  with  him  on  my  af- 
fairs. O’Sullivan,  who  arrived  here  a day  or 
two  ago,  tells  me  that  a bill  is  to  be  brought 
forward  iu  relation  to  Diplomatic  and  Consu- 
lar offices,  and  that,  by  some  of  its  provisions, 
a salary  is  to  be  given  to  certain  of  the  Con- 
sulates. I trust  in  Heaven’s  mercy  that  no 
change  will  be  made  as  regards  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Liverpool  Consulate — unless,  in- 
deed, a salary  is  to  be  given  in  addition  to  the 
fees ; iu  which  case  I should  receive  it  very 
thankfully.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ; and  if  Liverpool  is  touched  at  all,  it 
will  be  to  limit  its  emoluments  by  a fixed  sal- 
ary— which  will  render  the  office  not  worth 
any  man’s  holding.  It  is  impossible  (especial- 
ly for  a man  with  a family  and  keeping  any 
kind  of  an  establishment)  not  to  spend  a vast 
deal  of  money  here.  The  office,  unfortunately, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  great  dignity,  and  pnts 
the  holder  on  a level  with  the  highest  society, 
and  compels  him  to  associate  on  equal  terms 
with  men  who  speud  more  than  my  whole  in- 
come on  the  mere  entertainments  and  other 
trimmings  and  embroidery  of  their  lives.  Then 
I feel  bouud  to  exercise  some  hospitality  tow- 
ard my  own  countrymen.  I keep  out  of  so- 
ciety as  much  as  I deceutly  can,  and  really 
practise  as  stern  an  economy  as  ever  I did  iu 
my  life ; but,  nevertheless,  I have  spent  many 
thousands  of  dollars  iu  the  few  months  of  my 
residence  here,  and  cannot  reasonably  hope  to 
Bpend  less  than  six  thousand  per  annum,  even 
after  all  the  expenditure  of  setting  np  an  es- 
tablishment is  defrayed.  All  this  is  for  the 
mere  indispensable  part  of  my  living,  and  un- 
less I make  a hermit  of  myself,  and  deprive  my 
wife  and  children  of  all  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages of  onr  English  residence,  I must  in- 
evitably exceed  the  sum  named  above.  Every 
article  of  liviug  has  nearly  doubled  in  cost  with- 
in a year.  It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  me  to  rnn  in  debt,  even  taking  my 
income  at  $15,000  (out  of  which  all  the  clerks, 
etc.,  are  to  be  paid),  the  largest  sum  that,  it 
ever  reached  in  Crittenden’s  time.  He  had  no 
family  but  a wife,  and  lived  constantly  at  a 
boarding-house,  and  nevertheless  went  home, 
a a he  assured  me,  with  an  aggregate  of  only 
$25,000,  derived  from  his  official  savings. 

Now  the  American  public  can  never  he  made 


to  understand  such  a statement  as  the  above, 
and  they  would  grumble  awfully  if  more  than 
six  thousand  per  annum  were  allowed  for  a 
Consul’s  salary  ; yet  it  would  not  be  worth  my 
keeping  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  I beg  aud 
pray,  therefore,  that  Pierce  will  look  at  the 
reason  and  common-sense  of  this  business,  and 
not  let  Mr.  Dudley  Maun  shave  off  so  much  as 
a lialf-peuny  from  my  official  emoluments. 
Neither  do  I believe  that  we  have  a single  Con- 
sulship in  any  part  of  the  world  the  net  emol- 
uments of  which  overpay  the  trouble  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  office.  If  these  are  lessened 
the  iucumbeut  must  be  compelled  to  turn  his 
official  position  to  account  by  engaging  iu  com- 
merce— a course  which  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted, and  which  no  Liverpool  Consul  has 
ever  adopted. 

After  all,  it  is  very  possible  that  no  change 
is  contemplated  as  regards  the  large  Consul- 
ships. If  so,  I beg  Mr.  Dudley  Mann’s  pardon. 

Tell  the  President  that  I was  a guest  at  a 
public  entertainment  the  other  day  where  his 
health  was  drunk  staudiug  immediately  after 
those  of  the  Queen  aud  the  Royal  family.  When 
the  rest  of  the  party  sat  down,  I remained  on 
my  legs  aud  returned  thauks  iu  a very  pretty 
speech,  which  was  received  with  more  cheeriug 
aud  applause  than  any  other  during  the  diuuer. 

I think  it  was  altogether  the  most  successful 
of  my  oratorical  efforts,  of  which  I have  made 
several  since  arriving  here. 

I wish  you  would  get  some  of  your  Congres- 
sional friends  to  seud  me  whatever  statistical 
documents  are  published  by  Congress,  and  also 
any  others  calculated  to  be  of  use.  I am  daily 
called  upon  for  information  respecting  Amer- 
ica, which  I do  not  always  possess  the  materials 
to  give  in  a reliable  shape. 

Your  frieud  in  haste, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

April  18, 1854. 

Dear  Bridge, — 

To  drop  the  subject  of  my  official  emolu- 
ments and  take  up  your  own  affairs,  I must 
say,  after  due  thought,  I feel  somewhat  de- 
sirous that  you  should  remain  at  Washington, 
not  on  your  own  account,  but  on  Pierce’s.  I 
feel  a sorrowful  sympathy  for  the  poor  fellow 
(for  God’s  sake  don’t  show  him  this),  and  hate 
to  have  him  left  without  one  true  friend,  or 
one  man  who  will  speak  a single  word  of  truth 
to  him.  There  is  no  truer  mau  in  the  world 
than  yourself,  and  unless  yon  have  let  him  see 
a coolness  on  your  part  he  will  feel  the  utmost 
satisfaction  in  having  you  nearhitn.  You  will 
soon  find,  if  I mistake  not,  that  you  can  ex- 
ercise a pretty  important  influence  over  his 
mind  ; and  such  is  my  confidence  in  your  good 
judgment,  aud  perfect  faith  in  yonr  honesty, 
that  I doubt  not  your  influence  would  be  for 
his  good.  Of  course  it  requires  a good  deal 
of  tact  to  fill  such  an  office  as  I suggest,  but 
upon  my  honor,  so  far  as  actnal  power  goes,  I 
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would  as  lief  have  it  as  that  of  Secretary  of 
State.  At  all  events,  if  you  did  nothiug  else, 
you  might  do  his  heart  good. . . . Regards  to 
Mrs.  Bridge.  Truly  yours, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

U.  S.  Consulate,  Liverpool,  Dec.  8, 1854. 

I should  really  be  ashamed  to  tell  you  how 
much  my  income  is  taxed  by  the  assistance 
which  I find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
to  American  citizens  who  come  to  me  in  diffi- 
culty or  distress.  Every  day  there  is  some 
new  claimant  for  whom  the  Government  makes 
no  provision,  and  whom  the  Consul  must  as- 
sist, if  at  all,  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

It  is  impossible  (or  at  any  rate  very  disa- 
greeable) to  leave  a countryman  to  starve  in 
the  streets,  or  to  baud  him  over  to  the  chari- 
ties of  an  English  workhouse ; so  I do  my 
best  for  these  poor  devils.  But  I doubt  wheth- 
er they  will  meet  with  quite  so  good  treatment 
after  the  passage  of  the  Consular  bill.  If  the 
Government  chooses  to  starve  the  Consul,  a 
good  many  will  starve  with  him. 

Your  friend,  N.  II. 

U.  S.  Consulate,  Liverpool,  March  28, 1855. 

Dear  Bridge, — I thank  you  for  all  your  ef- 
forts against  this  Bill,  but  Providence  is  wiser 
than  we  are,  and,  doubtless,  it  will  all  turn 
out  for  the  best. 

All  through  my  life  I have  had  occasiou  to 
observe  that  what  seemed  to  be  misfortunes 
have  proved  in  the  end  to  be  the  best  things 
that  could  possibly  have  happened  to  me ; and 
so  it  will  be  with  this — even  though  the  mode 
in  which  it  benefits  me  should  never  be  made 
clear  to  my  apprehensiou.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a desirable  thing  enough  that  I should  have 
had  a sufficient  income  to  live  comfortably 
upon  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  labor  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I might 
have  sunk  prematurely  into  intellectual  slug- 
gishness— which  now  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  my  doing ; though,  with  a house  aud  land 
of  my  own,  and  a good  little  sum  at  interest 
beside,  I need  not  be  uuder  very  great  anxiety 
for  the  future.  Wheu  I contrast  my  present 
situation  wTith  what  it  was  five  years  ago,  I see 
a vast  deal  to  be  thankful  for;  and  I still  hope 
to  thrive  by  my  legitimate  instrument — the 
pen. 

One  consideration,  which  goes  very  far  tow- 
ard reconciling  me  to  quitting  the  office,  is 
my  wife’s  health,  with  which  the  English  cli- 
mate does  not  agree,  and  which  I hope  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a winter  in  Italy.  In 
short,  we  have  wholly  ceased  to  regret  the 
action  of  Congress  (which,  nevertheless,  was 
most  unjust  aud  absurd),  and  are  lookiug  at 
matters  on  the  bright  side. 

I don’t  see  how  the  next  Consul  is  to  get 
along  here,  unless  he  be  either  a rich  mau  or 


a rogue.  God  knows  he  will  find  temptations  1 
enough  to  be  the  latter. 

Give  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge.  How 
I wish  you  could  spend  the  next  two  years 
with  us  in  Italy. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Liverpool,  April  13, 1855 

We  are  in  good  spirits — my  wife  and  I — 
about  official  emoluments.  I shall  have  about 
as  much  money  as  will  be  good  for  me.  Euongli 
to  educate  Julian,  and  portion  off  the  girls  in 
a moderate  way — that  is,  reckoning  my  pen  as 
good  for  something.  And  if  I die,  or  am  brain- 
stricken,  ray  family  will  not  be  beggars,  the 
dread  of  which  has  often  troubled  me  in  times 
past. 

I pray  Heaven  that  your  little  girl  is  doing 
well.  We  have  been  rather  alarmed  about  her 
ever  since  you  wrote  that  she  had  a congestion 
of  the  lungs — at  least  my  w ife  has,  and  she 
alarmed  me.  But  wre  hope  and  pray  for  the 
best. 

With  our  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge, 

Your  friend,  N.  H. 

Liverpool,  April  26, 1855. 

My  dear  Bridge, — May  God  support  you 
and  your  wife  iu  this  great  affliction.  I hard- 
ly feel  as  if  so  old  a friend  as  myself  could 
veuture  a word  of  consolation ; but,  some  time 
or  other,  I trust  you  will  be  able  to  feel  that, 
though  it  is  good  to  have  a child  on  earth,  it 
is  likewise  good  to  have  one  safe  in  heaven. 
She  will  await  you  there,  and  it  will  seem  like 
home  to  you  now.  My  wife  joins  with  me  in 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  you  aud  yours. 

Most  affectionately, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  always 
delicate,  being  unfavorably  affected  by 
the  English  climate,  the  President,  in 
1855,  considerately  thought  it  might  be 
beneficial  to  her,  as  well  as  gratifying  to 
her  husband,  if  he  were  transferred  to  a 
post  where  the  climate  was  milder,  and 
where  Hawthorne  himself  would  hold  a 
diplomatic  instead  of  a consular  position. 

As  I was  then  stationed  in  Washing- 
ton, the  President  authorized  me  to  offer, 
in  a private  letter  to  Hawthorne,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Chargd  d’Affaires  at  Lisbon. 

The  subjoined  letters  show  the  consid- 
erations that  governed  the  decision  ar- 
rived at. 

U.  S.  Consulate,  Liverpool,  August  24, 1855. 

My  dear  Bridge, — I do  not  find  it  easy  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  respects  the  matter 
broached  in  your  last.  Mauy  objections  occur 
to  me;  for  instance,  my  unacquaintance  with 
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diplomacy,  and  my  dislike  of  the  forme  and 
ceremonies  amid  which  diplomatists  spend 
their  time;  also  that  I do  not  understand  the 
Portuguese  lingo,  and  have  not  any  practice  in 
French  as  a spoken  language.  Furthermore, 
it  is  a question  whether  Pierce  can  show  me 
any  further  favors  without  exciting  the  remark 
that  he  is  doing  too  much  for  a private  friend. 
It  is  also  a question  with  me  whether  I can 
afford  to  take  the  office,  it  being  still,  accord- 
ing to  Cushing’s  opinion,  a mere  chargdship 
with  only  $4500  salary ; and  such  it  must  re- 
main for  some  months  to  come.  I am  in- 
clined to  thiuk,  therefore,  that  I had  better 
hold  on  for  another  year  to  my  Consulship, 
and  suffer  the  forfeiture  of  salary  during  my 
absence  on  the  Continent,  siuce  it  cannot  be 
helped.  I should  not  wish  to  keep  the  Portu- 
guese mission  more  than  a year,  and  I think 
it  would  not  pay  its  expenses  for  that  time. 
But  it  was  a most  kind  and  generous  thing  in 
the  President  to  entertain  the  idea  of  trans- 
ferring me  thither,  and  you  must  express  to  him 
my  sense  of  his  kindness.  My  stay  on  the  Con- 
tinent will  not  probably  be  very  long.  I shall 
merely  establish  Mrs.  Hawthorne  there,  and  re- 
turn. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  so  delightful 
to  carry  her  to  a delicious  climate,  and  to  re- 
main there  with  her,  that  I feel  no  small  hes- 
itation in  absolutely  deciding  to  refuse  the 
Portuguese  place,  should  it  be  offered  me.  I 
hope  Pierce  will  not  offer  it,  for  I cannot  an- 
swer for  myself  that  I shall  do  what  really 
seems  to  me  the  wisest  thing — that  is,  re- 
fuse it. 

Yon  will  observe  that  the  higher  rauk  and 
position  of  a Minister,  as  compared  with  a Con- 
sul, have  no  weight  with  me.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  honor  of  which  I am  ambitious. 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge, 

Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

TJ.  8.  Consulate,  Liverpool,  Aug  31, 1856. 

Dear  Bridge, — I wrote  you  per  last  steam- 
er in  reference  to  what  you  suggested  about  the 
Lisbon  mission.  My  ideas  have  not  changed  as 
respects  the  inexpediency  of  my  taking  that 
post  should  it  be  offered  me.  I shall  act  more 
wisely  to  remaiu  here,  where  I have  gained 
some  facility  in  transacting  the  business ; and 
(unless  Congress  interferes  unfavorably  with 
the  present  arrangement)  I thiuk  this  Consul- 
ate will  be  as  good  as  the  Lisbon  mission,  in  a 
pecuniary  way. 

But,  though  I conclude  not  to  go  thither  my- 
self, I am  going  to  send  Mrs.  Hawthorne  to  Lis- 
bon in  my  stead.  The  O’Sullivans  have  ear- 
nestly invited  her  to  come;  and  as  they  spent 
a considerable  time  with  us  in  England,  she  is 
ou  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  them,  and 
has  consented  to  go.  This  relieves  mo  of  a very 
great  care  and  anxiety.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  I shall  wish  to  pay  her  a short  visit  before 
spring,  but  I might  go  and  come  in  a fortnight 


or  three  weeks.  Julian  remains  with  me  in 
England.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  the  other  two 
children  will  probably  sail  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  If  O’Sullivan  goes  to  Vieuna  he  can 
convoy  my  wife  to  Malta,  or  to  any  part  of 
Italy.  Her  health  is  better  than  it  was,  but  I 
think  it  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side  by  sending 
her  out  of  England. 

I made  a blunder  in  my  last  letter  to  you. 
A new  appointment  to  Lisbon  would  at  once 
enable  me  to  receive  the  increased  salary  of 
$7500.  I don’t  want  it,  however. 

Truly  yours, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Liverpool,  June  6, 1856. 

Dear  Bridge,— 

You  will  see  by  the  newspapers  that  John 
Bull  is  in  a pretty  high  state  of  excitement  in 
relation  to  American  affairs ; but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, Frank  Pierce  has  taken  the  right  course  to 
bring  matters  to  au  amicable  settlement.  The 
recognition  of  Walker  was  a prudent  measure 
as  well  as  a decided  oue.  It  has  angered  the 
British,  and  has  mortified  them  to  the  heart’s 
core;  but  it  has  satisfied  them  that  we  are  in 
earnest,  and  that  their  further  action  will  be 
in  peril  of  a war,  which  they  would  be  very 
loth  to  encounter.  They  show  uumistakable 
tokens  of  backing  out.  I should  have  been 
glad  if  intelligence  of  Grafton’s  dismissal  had 
accompanied  that  of  the  recognition,  for  it 
seems  impossible  that  our  Government  can 
mean  to  retain  him  there,  and  any  delay  only 
serves  to  keep  the  sore  open. 

I am  expecting  Mrs.  Hawthorne  back  from 
Madeira  in  about  ten  days.  The  last  accounts 
of  her  health  have  been  encouraging,  but  I see 
little  reason  to  think  that  she  will  be  able  to 
encounter  another  English  winter.  Unless  she 
proves  to  be  perfectly  cured  of  her  cough,  I 
shall  make  arrangements  to  give  up  the  Con- 
sulate iu  the  latter  part  of  autumu,  and  we 
will  be  off  for  Italy.  I wish  I were  a little 
richer,  but  when  I compare  my  situation  with 
what  it  was  before  the  publication  of  the  Scar- 
let Letter , I have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
my  run  of  luck.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  I had 
rather  not  be  too  prosperous.  It  may  be  super- 
stition, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bitter  is 
very  apt  to  come  with  the  sweet,  and  bright 
sunshine  casts  a dark  shadow.  Bo  I content 
myself  with  a moderate  portion  of  sugar  and 
about,  as  much  sunshine  as  that  of  au  English 
summer’s  day.  In  this  view  of  the  matter  I 
am  disposed  to  thank  God  for  the  gloom  and 
chill  of  my  early  life,  in  the  hope  that  my  share 
of  adversity  came  then  when  I bore  it  alone, 
and  therefore  it  need  not  come  now  when  the 
cloud  would  involve  those  whom  I love. 

I make  my  plans  to  return  to  America  iu 
about  two  years  from  this  time.  For  my  own 
part,  I should  be  willing  to  stay  abroad  much 
longer,  and  perhaps  even  to  settle  permanently 
in  Italy ; but  the  children  must  not  be  kept 
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away  so  long  as  to  lose  their  American  char- 
acteristics, otherwise  they  would  be  exiles  and 
outcasts  through  life. 

Give  iny  most  sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge. 
I shall  have  few  pleasanter  anticipations  when 
I return  to  America  than  that  of  seeing  you 
both.  Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Liverpool,  June  20, 1856. 

You  pain  me  by  your  gloomy  view  of  polit- 
ical affairs,  but  I have  great  hope  and  faith 
that  all  will  turn  out  well.  As  regards  our  re- 
lations with  England,  the  course  of  our  Gov- 
ernment deserves  all  praise,  and  the  result  is 
a triumph  that  will  be  felt  and  recognized 
long  hereafter.  Frank  has  brought  us  safely 
and  honorably  through  a great  crisis,  and  Eng- 
land begius  now  to  understand  her  own  posi- 
tion and  ours,  and  will  never  again  assume  the 
tone  which  hitherto  she  has  always  held  tow- 
ard us. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  arrived  at  Southampton 
about  a fortnight  since,  in  much  better  health 
than  I expected  to  see  her,  with  little  or  no 
cough  or  other  disorder  of  any  kind.  She 
thiuks,  with  great  certainty,  that  she  can  safe- 
ly spend  another  winter  in  England,  aud,  if  so, 
I shall  not  resign  until  the  next  Administration 
comes  in.  She  is  now  staying  at  a country 
house  uear  Southampton,  but  I shall  establish 
her  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July. 

I am  sorry  Frank  has  uot  the  nomiuatiou  if 
he  wished  it.  Otherwise  I am  glad  he  is  out  of 
the  scrape. 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge, 

Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Liverpool,  Dee.  19, 1856. 

Dear  Bridge, — Your  being  located  at  Wash- 
ington may,  perhaps,  onable  you  to  assist  me 
in  a matter  which  I wish  to  have  suitably  ar- 
ranged. I do  not  wish  to  retain  the  Consulate 
for  any  long  period  under  the  next  Administra- 
tion ; and  I intend  to  leave  England  for  the 
Continent  early  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  unless 
Mr.  Buchanan  should  take  it  into  his  head  to 
remove  me  (which  I do  not  see  why  he  should, 
as  we  are  personally  friends,  and  there  are  no 
official  grounds  against  me).  I shall  resign,  to 
take  effect  on  the  thirty-first  of  August  at  fur- 
thest, and  I wish  the  fact  to  be  communicated 
to  him  at  the  proper  time,  as  he  will  doubtless 
be  glad  to  have  the  office  at  his  disposal.  If 
he  wishes  for  it  sooner  than  the  time  above 
mentioned,  he  will  have  to  make  the  vacancy; 
and  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  he  may 
choose  to  do  so,  I do  not  like  to  do  what,  in 
effect,  would  be  asking  for  a few  months  of  of- 
ficial tenure ; but  I authorize  you  to  let  my 
purpose  be  known  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  I 
shall  consider  myself  bound  in  honor  to  resign 
at  the  time  stated.  God  knows  I am  weary  of 


the  office,  and  would  not  have  kept  it  a great 
while  longer  under  auy  circumstances. 

Mi*s.  Hawthorne  and  the  children  are  now 
residing  in  Southport,  a little  watering-place 
in  this  vicinity,  and  I am  happy  to  say  that 
her  health  is  essentially  improved.  A year  or 
two  in  Italy  w ill,  with  God’s  blessing,  entirely 
set  her  up. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  Frank  when  you  see 
him.  With  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge, 
Truly  yours, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Liverpool,  Jan.  15, 1857. 

Dear  Bridge, — Yours  of  the  23d  ult.  is  re- 
ceived, aud  I have  read  it  with  much  interest. 

I regret  that  you  think  so  doubtfully  (or,  rath- 
er, despairingly)  of  the  prospects  of  the  Union ; 
for  I should  like  well  enough  to  hold  on  to 
the  old  thing.  And  yet  I must  confess  that  I 
sympathize  to  a large  extent  with  the  North- 
ern feeling,  and  think  it  is  about  time  for  us 
to  make  a stand.  If  compelled  to  choose,  I go 
for  the  North.  At  present  we  have  no  coun- 
try— at  least,  none  in  the  sense  au  Englishman 
has  a country.  I never  conceived,  in  reality, 
what  a true  and  warm  love  of  country  is  till 
I witnessed  it  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen. 
The  States  are  too  various  and  too  extended  to 
form  really  one  country.  New  England  is 
quite  as  large  a lump  of  earth  as  my  heart  can 
readily  take  in. 

Don’t  let  Frauk  Pierce  see  the  above,  or  he 
would  turn  me  out  of  office,  late  in  the  day  as 
it  is.  However,  I have  no  kindred  with,  nor 
leaning  toward,  the  Abolitionists. 

To  return  to  Frank  Pierce,  is  it  true  that  he 
thinks  of  returning  into  the  Senate  f I see 
nothing  better  to  be  done.  He  must  have  an 
occupation,  and  this  would  give  him  one,  as 
well  as  a dignified  and  useful  position.  And 
it  would  afford  him  au  opportunity  to  explain 
himself  to  the  country,  and  to  win  a better 
fame  than  he  now  retires  with.  But  could  he 
be  elected  ? 

I wrote  to  you  a short  time  since,  communi- 
cating my  purpose  to  resign  at  an  early  date, 
under  Buchanan’s  Administration,  and  author- 
izing you  to  communicate  the  purpose  to  the 
President-elect.  I think  by  next  steamer  (or 
very  soon,  at  any  rate)  I had  better  write  a 
formal  letter  of  resignation,  and  send  it  to  your 
care,  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  the  new  Admin- 
istration comes  in.  My  successor  could  then 
be  nominated  before  the  Senate  adjourns,  aud, 
on  many  accounts,  I should  like  to  know  who 
it  will  be.  He  will  have  a difficult  post,  aud 
not  a lucrative  one,  for  my  English  clerks  will 
retire  with  me,  and  he  cannot  supply  their 
places  with  Americans  at  twice  the  expense. 
The  new  Consul  should  be  a hard-working 
man  of  business,  for  the  emoluments  of  the  of- 
fice will  no  longer  admit  of  his  devolving  its 
duties  on  subordinates.  It  is  really  a pity 
that  such  a comfortable  berth  should  have 
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been  spoiled,  but  it  has  served  my  turn  pretty 
well. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  is  tolerably  well,  and  the 
children  perfectly  so.  With  kindest  regards 
to  Mrs.  Bridge, 

Most  truly  yours, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Liverpool,  Feby.  13, 1857. 

Dear  Bridge, — I enclose  a letter  to  the 
President  (viz.,  Buchanan,  but  I cannot  ad- 
dress him  as  such  by  name  until  after  the 
fourth  of  March)  resigning  my  office,  to  take 
effect  on  and  after  the  31st  of  August  next. 
This  I wish  you  to  deliver  as  soon  as  you  think 
proper  after  the  Inauguration.  If  he  wants 
the  office  sooner,  he  is  welcome  to  remove  me, 
but  I should  suppose,  as  it  could  not  be  done 
without  some  slight  odium,  that  he  would  pre- 
fer my  offered  resignation. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  the  children  are  all 
pretty  well,  and  still  coutinue  at  Southport. 
Mrs.  II.  and  myself  intend  to  travel  about  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  pretty  extensively  between 
now  and  August,  and  we  shall  leave  the  chil- 
dren at  Southport  under  the  care  of  the  gov- 
erness until  we  all  go  to  the  Continent  to- 
gether. 

It  will  be  a great  relief  to  me  to  find  myself 
a private  citizen  again ; aud  I think  the  old 
literary  instincts  and  habits  will  begin  to  re- 
vive in  due  season.  I doubt,  however,  wheth- 
er I publish  a book  until  after  my  return  to 
the  Uuited  States,  which  probably  will  not  be 
in  less  than  two  years.  I expect  to  live  be- 
yond my  income  while  on  the  Continent,  but 
hope  to  bring  myself  up  again  after  my  return 
with  my  literary  labor,  and  the  economy  of 
living  on  my  own  homestead. 

I wish  you  would  see  Pierce,  and  beg  him, 
from  me,  to  say  one  word  to  Buchanau  in  ref- 
erence to  O’Sullivan.  He  has  spent  more  than 
his  income  during  all  the  time  that  he  has  been 
at  Lisbon,  until  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year.  If  turned  out  now  he  is  irre- 
mediably ruined.  He  is  (as  Pierce  well  knows) 
a most  excellent  Minister;  and  I do  entreat 
him,  by  all  the  love  I feel  for  him  (Pierce,  I 
mean),  to  do  O’Sullivan  this  kindness. 

My  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge. 

Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Early  in  the  third  year  of  Hawthorne's 
residence  at  Liverpool  he  became  weary 
of  his  position,  and  contemplated  resign- 
ing it.  He  had  realized  enough  to  live 
upon  “with  comfortable  economy,”  his 
income  from  his  literary  work  was  consid- 
erable and  increasing,  and  he  wished  to 
travel  about  England  and  Scotland,  and 
to  spend  some  years  upon  the  Continent 
before  returning  to  America.  The  con- 
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sulate  had  become  less  profitable,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  climate  of  England 
had  proved  injurious  to  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne's health.  This  last  and  weightiest 
consideration  was  obviated  for  a time  by 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Sulli- 
van to  spend  the  winter  with  them  in 
Lisbon  and  Madeira.  So  great  benefit  to 
Mrs.  Hawthorne's  health  resulted  from 
the  visit  that  the  contemplated  resigna- 
tion was  deferred  until  after  the  election 
of  President  Buchanan.  At  length  Haw- 
thorne determined  to  resign,  and  he  au- 
thorized me  to  inform  the  President  of 
his  purpose,  at  the  same  time  enclosing 
to  me  his  resignation,  which  was  duly 
delivered. 

In  the  September  next  ensuing,  a new 
Consul  was  sent  to  relieve  Hawthorne, 
and  he  gladly  returned  to  the  condition 
of  a private  citizen.  He  had  at  different 
times  held  three  offices  under  the  United 
States  government,  viz.,  those  of  Weigher 
and  Gauger  in  the  Boston  Custom-house, 
of  Surveyor  in  the  Salem  Custom-house, 
and,  finally,  of  Consul  at  Liverpool.  In 
all  these  places  he  for  the  time  subordi- 
nated his  finer  and  higher  faculties  to 
his  matter-of-fact  duties,  and  applied  his 
common-sense  to  the  prosaic  tasks  that 
those  commercial  offices  imposed.  In  all 
of  them  he  performed  his  obligations 
faithfully,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  government  and  of  those  persons 
with  whom  he  had  official  intercourse.  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  Haw- 
thorne after  his  successor  had  been  ap- 
pointed. 

Liverpool,  Sept.  17, 1857. 

Dear  Bridge, — I have  received  your  letter 
and  the  not  unwelcome  intelligence  that  there 
is  another  Liverpool  Consul  now  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  a pity  you  did  not  tell  me  how 
soon  he  will  be  here,  for  that  is  a point  which 
must  have  a good  deal  of  influence  ou  my  own 
movements.  I am  going  to  set  out  for  Paris 
in  a day  or  two  with  my  wife  and  children, 
and  shall  leave  them  there  while  I return  to 
await  my  successor.  Poor  fellow ! being  such 
as  you  describe  him,  he  will  soon  find  the  re- 
sources of  the  Consulate  too  narrow  for  him. 

I expect  great  pleasure  and  improvement 
during  my  stay  on  the  Continent,  aud  shall 
come  home  at  last  somewhat  reluctantly.  Yonr 
pledge  in  my  behalf  of  a book  shall  be  honored 
in  due  time  if  God  pleases ; but  I doubt  much 
whether  I do  anything  more  than  observe  and 
journalize  while  I remain  abroad.  It  would 
be  a crowning  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and 
me  if  Mrs.  Bridge  and  you  could  joiu  us  in 
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Italy.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  we  may  yet  meet  there. 

Mrs.  H.  and  the  children  are  now  a hundred 
miles  off,  at  Leamington,  in  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land, or  she  would  cordially  join  me  in  regards 
and  remembrances  to  yourself  and  wife. 

Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

XIII. 

In  the  story  of  Hawthorne’s  life  in 
England,  there  is  nothing  more  charac- 
teristic, nothing  more  noble,  than  his  care 
for  those  Americans  who  came  to  him 
for  advice  or  aid.  Besides  numerous  in- 
stances of  generosity  never  heard  of  by 
the  public,  there  was  a notable  one  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  casually  men- 
tioned in  Our  Old  Home , under  the  head 
of  41  Recollections  of  a Gifted  Woman.” 

Without  assuming  any  credit  for  his 
action  in  the  case,  or  referring  to  his  dis- 
interested aid  to  one  who  had  no  other 
claim  upon  him  than  that  she  was  a 
lonely  and  friendless  country-woman,  he 
describes  her  patient  labor  in  pursuit  of 
what  she  devoutly  believed  to  be  the  true 
secret  of  Shakespeare's  identity. 

Whether  her  theories  were  wholly  vi- 
sionary or  not,  she  had  the  courage  of  her 
convictions,  opposed  as  they  were  to  the 
settled  belief  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
she  lived  and  died  a martyr  to  the  truth 
of  history,  as  she  regarded  it. 

When  this  singular  woman  had  ex- 
hausted all  her  financial  means,  when 
her  family  and  friends  declined  to  assist 
her  unless  she  would  give  up  her  chimer- 
ical pursuit  and  return  to  America,  she, 
almost  despairingly,  appealed  to  Haw- 
thorne-, and  he  responded  in  a way  that 
displayed  the  nobleness  of  his  heart — 
the  way  in  which  he  aided  the  forlorn 
enthusiast  in  her  direst  need.  It  gives 
one  a higher  estimate  of  human  nature 
to  hear  of  such  unselfishness,  such  un- 
wearied patience,  and  such  rare  delicacy 
as  were  exhibited  by  Hawthorne  in  ex- 
tending the  moral  and  material  aid  which 
she  was  too  proud  to  solicit. 

The  interesting.  Life  of  Delia  Bacon , 
by  Theodore  Bacon,  published  in  1888, 
contains  some  twenty  letters  of  Haw- 
thorne's— therein  for  the  first  time  made 
public — which  charmingly  display,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Bacon,  44  the  noble  generos- 
ity, the  unwearying  patience,  the  exqui- 
site considerateness  with  which  for  two 
years  he  (Hawthorne)  gave  unstinted 


help,  even  of  that  material  sort  which 
she  would  not  ask  for,  to  this  lonely 
country-woman.” 

In  a postscript  to  one  of  these  letters 
to  Miss  Bacon,  Hawthorne  writes,  in  al- 
most apologetic  terms:  44  You  say  nothing 
about  the  state  of  your  funds.  Pardon 
me  for  alluding  to  the  subject,  but  you 
promised  me  to  apply  to  me  in  case  of 
need.  I am  ready.”  Could  an  offer  of 
assistance  be  more  delicately  expressed? 

If  there  were  no  other  proof  of  Haw- 
thorne’s appreciative  regard  for  the 
friendless,  it  shines  forth  brightly  in 
these  private  letters. 

In  1860  Hawthorne  returned  to  this 
country,  after  a seven  years’  absence,  and 
found  the  nation  embroiled  in  an  angry 
contest  between  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  day,  and  he  viewed  with 
the  utmost  solicitude  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  civil  war,  apparent  in  the 
press  and  in  Congress. 

Early  in  the  year  next  following,  the 
war-cloud  burst,  and  the  struggle  con- 
tinued for  four  years  of  tremendous  ef- 
fort and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those 
who  strove  to  destroy  the  Union,  as  well 
as  of  their  opponents,  who,  happily,  were 
able  to  preserve  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  Hawthorne  was 
a Democrat  in  principle.  He  was,  how- 
ever, neither  extreme  nor  narrow  in  his 
views,  nor  did  he  ever  take  an  active  part 
in  political  controversies.  His  Life  of 
Pierce  wras  written  from  personal  friend- 
ship and  the  true  spirit  of  comradeship. 
Political  preference  had  little  controlling 
force  in  the  matter. 

In  regard  to  Hawthorne’s  politics,  let 
me  here  revert  to  our  college  days  and 
to  the  Presidential  election  of  1824,  which 
was  preceded  by  the  usual  political  ex- 
citements, into  which  boys,  as  well  as 
men,  entered  zealously.  The  students 
showed  their  individual  preferences  as 
strongly  as,  and  much  more  disinterested- 
ly than,  the  average  voter  at  the  outside 
polls.  At  that  time  Pierce,  Cilley,  Haw- 
thorne, and  the  writer  were  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  General  Jackson. 

In  later  years,  when  the  doctrine  of 
abolition  wras  prominently  brought  for- 
ward, Hawthorne,  like  conservative  men 
of  all  parties,  was  outspoken  against  it. 
He  held  that  the  Constitution  was  valid 
and  binding  upon  all  the  States,  and  that 
no  one  who  did  not  recognize  a higher 
law*  could  honestly  interfere  with  the  in- 
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stitutions  of  the  Southern  States,  as  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

But  when  the  South  declared  for  dis- 
union, and  fired  on  the  old  flag  at  Fort 
Sumter,  Hawthorne,  as  did  most  North- 
ern Democrats,  unhesitatingly  took  his 
stand  with  the  North,  and  strongly  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Like  many  other  loyal  men,  he  almost 
despaired  of  success;  but  he  wished  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  northern  slave 
States,  and  let  the  rest  go.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  South  during  the  re- 
bellion, but  he  rejoiced  in  every  Union 
victory,  and  approved  and  applauded  the 
granting  of  liberal  military  supplies,  and 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  In 
short,  he  was  a Democrat  before  the  re- 
bellion, a War  Democrat  after  it  broke 
out. 

XIV. 

My  own  duties  as  Paymaster-General 
in  charge  of  a naval  bureau  at  Washing- 
ton were  too  arduous  and  engrossing  to 
allow  much  time  to  be  given  to  private 
matters  either  of  interest  or  friendship, 
yet  I was  glad  to  have  a month’s  visit 
from  Hawthorne  in  March  and  April  of 
1862. 

He  went  occasionally  to  Congress,  to 
the  White  House,  and  to  other  places  of 
interest  in  Washington.  He  visited  some 
of  the  neighboring  battle-fields  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  Bridge  and  Dicey,  the 
English  writer,  and  he  made  an  excur- 
sion to  McClellan’s  headquarters,  anoth- 
er to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  a steamer  trip 
with  me  to  Norfolk. 

During  his  visit  he  met  many  distin- 
guished men,  and  gained  a much  clearer 
view  of  the  war  than  he  had  before.  His 
clever  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1862,  entitled  “Chiefly  about  War  Mat- 
ters,” embodied  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations. 

The  letter  next  following  speaks  of  the 
Wayside,  which  was  just  finished,  and 
gives  some  of  Hawthorne’s  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  war,  as  do  the  two  letters  im- 
mediately following  it. 

Concord,  May  26, 1861. 

I am  about  making  the  final  disbursements 
on  accouut  of  my  bouse,  which,  of  course,  has 
cost  me  three  times  the  sum  calculated  upon. 

I suppose  every  man,  in  summing  up  the  cost 
of  a house,  feels  considerably  like  a fool ; but 
it  is  the  first  time,  and  will  be  the  last,  that  I 
make  a fool  of  myself  in  this  particular  way. 
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At  any  rate,  the  result  is  a pretty  and  conven- 
ient house  enough,  no  larger  than  was  neces- 
sary for  my  family  and  an  occasional  friend, 
and  no  finer  than  a modest  position  in  life  de- 
mands. The  worst  of  it  is,  I must  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  drifting  about  the  world  any  more, 
and  try  to  make  myself  at  home  in  one  dull 
spot. 

It  is  rather  odd,  with  all  my  tendency  to 
stick  in  one  place,  I yet  find  great  delight  in 
frequent  change ; so  that,  in  this  point  of  view, 

I had  better  not  have  burdened  myself  with 
taking  a house  upon  my  back.  Such  change 
of  q u arte i*s  as  makes  up  the  life  of  you  Naval 
men  might  have  suited  me. 

The  war,  strange  to  say,  has  had  a beneficial 
effect  upon  my  spirits,  which  were  flagging 
wofully  before  it  broke  out.  But  it  was  de- 
lightful to  share  in  the  heroic  sentiment  of  the 
time,  and  to  feel  that  I had  a country,  a con- 
sciousness which  seemed  to  make  me  young 
again.  One  thing,  as  regards  this  matter,  I 
regret,  and  one  1 am  glad  of.  The  regrettable 
thing  is  that  I am  too  old  to  shoulder  a musket 
myself,  and  the  joyful  thiug  is  that  Julian  is 
too  young.  He  drills  constantly  with  a com- 
pany of  lads,  and  he  means  to  enlist  as  soon 
as  he  reaches  the  minimum  age;  but  I trust 
that  we  Bball  either  be  victorious  or  vanquished 
before  that  time.  Meantime  (though  I approve 
of  the  war  as  much  as  any  man)  I don’t  quite 
uuderstand  what  we  are  fighting  for,  or  what 
defiuite  result  can  be  expected.  If  we  pummel 
the  South  ever  so  hard  they  will  love  us  none 
the  better  for  it;  and  even  if  we  subjugate 
them,  our  next  step  should  be  to  cut  them 
adrift.  If  we  are  fightiug  for  the  annihilation 
of  slavery,  to  be  sure  it  may  be  a wise  object, 
and  offers  a tangible  result,  and  the  only  one 
which  is  consistent  with  a future  reunion  be- 
tween North  aud  South.  A continuance  of  the 
war  would  soon  make  this  plaiu  to  us,  aud  we 
should  see  the  expediency  of  preparing  our 
black  brethren  for  future  citizenship  by  allow- 
ing them  to  fight  for  their  own  liberties  and 
educating  them  through  heroic  influences. 

Whatever  happens  next,  I must  say  that  I 
rejoice  that  the  old  Union  is  smashed.  We 
never  were  one  people,  and  never  really  had  a 
country  since  the  Constitution  was  formed. 

I trust  you  mean  to  come  and  bring  Mrs. 
Bridge  to  see  us  this  summer.  I shall  like  my 
house  twice  as  well  when  you  have  looked  at 
it.  We  are  all  well.  Write  again. 

Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Concord,  Oct.  12, 1861. 

Dear  Bridge, — 

I am  glad  you  take  such  a hopeful  view  of 
our  national  prospects  so  far  as  regards  the 
war;  but  iny  own  opinion  is  that  no  nation 
ever  came  safe  and  sound  through  such  a con- 
founded difficulty  as  this  of  ours.  For  tny 
part  I don’t  hope,  nor  indeed  wish,  to  see  the 
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Union  restored  as  it  was.  Amputation  seems 
to  me  much  the  better  plan,  and  all  we  ought 
to  fight  for  i9  the  liberty  of  selecting  the  point 
where  our  diseased  members  shall  be  lopt  off. 
I would  fight  to  the  death  for  the  northern 
slave  States,  and  let  the  rest  go. 

I fully  expected  that  you  would  pay  me  at 
least  a flying  visit  while  at  the  North  this  sum- 
mer, but  I suppose  your  time  was  brief  and 
filled  up  with  more  essential  matters. 

I have  not  found  it  possible  to  occupy  my 
mind  with  its  usual  trash  and  nonsense  during 
these  anxious  times,  but,  as  the  antumu  ad- 
vances, I find  myself  sitting  down  to  my  desk 
and  blotting  successive  sheets  of  paper,  as  of 
yore.  Very  likely  I may  have  something  ready 
for  the  public  long  before  the  public  is  ready 
to  receive  it. 

We  are  all  very  well,  and,  in  spite  of  public 
troubles,  have  spent  a quiet  and  happy  sum- 
mer. I am  glad  Mrs.  Bridge  has  had  a little 
respite  from  Washington  life,  and  heartily  wish 
you  had  beeu  with  her.  But  honest  men  are 
of  too  much  value  aud  too  rare  to  be  spared 
from  their  posts  in  these  times. 

Do  write  again,  and  enlighten  me  so  far  as 
yon  may  as  to  what  is  going  on. 

Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

Concord,  Feb.  14, 1862. 

Dear  Bridge,  — Your  proposition  that  I 
should  pay  a visit  to  Washington  is  very  tempt- 
ing, and  I should  accept  it  if  it  were  not  for 
several  “ ifs  ” — neither  of  them,  perhaps,  a suffi- 
cient obstacle  in  itself,  but,  united,  pretty  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  For  instance,  I am  not  very 
well,  being  mentally  aud  physically  languid ; 
but  I suppose  there  is  about  an  even  chance 
that  the  trip  aud  change  of  scene  might  supply 
the  energy  which  I lack.  Also,  I am  pretend- 
ing to  write  a book ; aud  though  I am  nowise 
diligent  about  it,  still,  each  week  finds  me  a 
little  more  advanced,  and  I am  now  at  a point 
where  I do  not  like  to  leave  it  entirely.  More- 
over, I ought  not  to  spend  money  needlessly  in 
these  hard  times,  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
book  trade,  and  everybody  connected  with  it, 
is  bound  to  fall  to  zero  before  the  war  and  the 
subsequent  embarrassments  come  to  an  end. 

I might  go  on  multiplying  “ifs,”  but  the 
above  are  enough.  Nevertheless,  as  I said,  I 
am  greatly  tempted  by  your  invitation,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks,  I may  write  to  ask  you  if  it  still  holds 
good.  Meanwhile  I send  you  enclosed  a re- 
spectable old  gentleman,  who  my  friends  say 
is  very  like  me,  and  may  serve  as  my  represent- 
ative. If  you  will  send  me  a similar  one  of 
yourself,  I shall  be  truly  obliged. 

Frank  Pierce  came  here  and  spent  a night,  a 
week  or  t wo  since,  aud  we  mingled  our  tears 
and  condolences  for  the  state  of  the  Country. 
Pierce  is  truly  patriotic,  and  thinks  there  is 
nothing  left  for  ns  but  to  tight  it  out,  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  take  his  opinion  implicitly 


as  regards  onr  chances  in  the  future.  He  is 
bigoted  to  the  Union,  and  sees  nothing  but 
ruin  without  it;  whereas  I (if  we  can  only  put 
the  boundary  far  enough  south)  should  not 
much  regret  an  ultimate  separation.  A few 
weeks  will  decide  how  this  is  to  be,  for,  unless 
a powerful  Union  feeling  shall  be  developed  by 
the  military  successes  that  seem  to  be  setting 
in,  we  ought  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  best 
mode  of  resolving  ourselves  into  two  nations. 

It  would  be  too  great  an  absurdity  to  spend  all 
our  Northern  strength  for  the  next  generation 
in  holdiug  on  to  a people  who  insist  on  being 
let  loose.  If  we  do  hold  them,  I should  think 
Sumner’s  Territorial  plan  the  best  way. 

I trust  your  health  has  not  suffered  by  the 
immense  occupation  which  the  war  must  have 
brought  upon  you.  The  country  was  fortunate 
in  haviug  a man  like  yourself  in  so  responsible 
a situation — “faithful  found  among  the  faith- 
less.” 

My  wife  and  family  are  quite  well,  and  scud 
their  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge  and  your- 
self. Your  friend, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

• 

P.  S.  — I ought  to  thank  you  for  a shaded 
map  of  negrodom,*  which  you  sent  me  a little 
while  ago.  What  a terrible  amount  of  trouble 
and  expense  in  washing  that  sheet  white,  and 
after  all  I am  afraid  we  shall  only  variegate  it 
with  blood  and  dirt. 

After  his  month’s  visit  to  the  capital, 
Hawthorne  returned  home,  much  im- 
proved in  heal th  and  spirits.  The  change 
of  climate  and  scene,  the  relief  from  liter- 
ary work,  &nd  the  excitement  of  the  war 
spirit  effervescing  all  around  him,  seem- 
ed to  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  him, 
and  he  went  back  to  Concord  with  ap- 
parently renewed  strength. 

Concord,  Ajml  13, 1862. 

Dear  Bridge, — Yours  enclosing  two  photo- 
graphs of  Prof.  Henry  is  roceivcd. 

I reached  home  safe  and  sound  on  Thursday 
after  a very  disagreeable  journey. 

It  was  a pity  I did  not  wait  one  day  longer, 
so  as  to  have  shared  in  the  joyful  excitement 
about  the  Pittsburg  victory  aud  the  taking  of 
Island  No.  10. 

I found  the  family  in  good  health,  except 
that  Una  has  a cold,  and  Rosebud  is  blossom- 
ing out  with  the  inunip6,  which  the  other  two 
children  will  probably  take  in  due  course. 

They  all  think  me  greatly  improved  by  the 
jonrney  and  absence,  and  are  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Bridge  aud  yourself  for  your  kind  attentions. 

Your  friend  ever, 

Nath  Hawthorne. 

# This  refers  to  a map  showing  the  proportion 
of  negroes  to  whites  in  the  different  slave  States,  as 
indicated  by  darker  or  lighter  shades. 
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The  letters  just  given  show  that  though 
Hawthorne  came  to  Washington  “feeling 
not  very  well,7’  he  returned  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  journey  and  the  social  life 
at  the  capital. 

In  that  year  and  the  one  next  follow- 
ing he  published  Our  Old  Home , and 
did  some  other  literary  work,  but  the 
springs  of  life  were  running  low,  and  the 
great  brain  was  growing  tired. 

His  lassitude  increased,  and  he  failed 
gradually,  till,  on  that  last  journey  with 
Pierce  towards  the  White  Mountains,  the 
volume  of  his  life  was  closed. 

The  sad  news  reached  me  in  Washing- 
ton at  a time  when  I was  confined  to  my 
room  by  an  accident,  and  I could  not 
have  the  melancholy  privilege  of  look- 
ing once  more  on  that  loved  face.  Nor 
could  I join  the  little  band  of  devoted 
friends  who  mournfully  bore  his  body  to 
its  resting-place — upon  the  hill-top  and 
under  his  favorite  pines. 

XV. 

Pierce’s  friendship  for  Hawthorne  was 
warm  and  tender  to  the  last.  The  health 
of  the  latter  had  been  gradually  failing 
for  two  or  three  years,  until,  in  May,  1864, 
Pierce  persuaded  him  to  take  a trip  with 
him  to  the  White  Mountains.  The  trav- 
ellers had  only  reached  Plymouth,  New 
Hampshire,  where  they  rested  at  the  vil- 
lage hotel  to  refresh  Hawthorne  from  the 
fatigue  resulting  from  the  journey. 

On  retiring  that  last  sad  night  they  oc- 
cupied connecting  rooms,  with  the  door 
open  between  them. 

Hawthorne  slept  quietly  at  first,  and 
Pierce  went  in  once  or  twice  during  the 
night  to  see  to  the  invalid’s  comfort.  A 
little  after  midnight  he  found  him  lying 
in  what  seemed  a quiet  sleep ; but  it  was 
the  “ sleep  that  knows  no  waking.” 

Hawthorne  had  died  apparently  with- 
out a struggle. 

Five  years  afterwards  Pierce  himself 
died. 

XVI. 

Unquestionably  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
owed  much  of  the  success  in  his  career  to 
the  cheerful  aid  and  encouragement  of 
his  wife.  She  held  up  his  hands  when 
he  was  listless  or  despairing,  she  made 
his  home  a happy  one,  and  she  brought 
out  the  sunshine  of  his  nature  even  when 
the  clouds  of  life  were  darkest. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne was  a woman  of  highly  intellect- 


ual gifts.  Capable  of  thoroughly  appre- 
ciating her  husband’s  rare  qualities,  and 
always  ready  and  earnest  to  cheer  and 
brighten  his  path,  their  union  was  most 
fortunate,  and  the  world  owes  much  to 
the  wife’s  felicitous  influence  over  her 
gifted  husband  for  the  results  of  his  liter- 
ary labors. 

I have  thought  that,  as  a corollary 
to'  the  foregoing  sketches  of  Hawthorne, 
some  of  his  wife’s  letters  to  me  might  fit- 
tingly be  contributed  as  suitable  accesso- 
ries in  showing  his  manliness  and  loving 
devotion  to  his  wife  and  family,  as  well 
as  in  displaying  more  fully  some  of  his 
finer  characteristics. 

Concord,  July  4, 1845. 

My  dear  Sir, — I wrote  you  a long  letter 
some  days  since,  which,  not  meeting  entire  ap- 
proval from  my  lord,  I laid  aside.  It  was  only 
a freak  of  fancy  that  was  condemned,  however, 
and  so  I will  write  the  same  letter  over  again, 
with  that  omission,  for  in  all  matters  of  taste 
and  fitness  he  is  absolutely  correct.  I must 
say  to  you  again  that  I like  your  book  very 
much  for  various  reasons.  Its  truth  and  sin- 
cerity and  unprejudiced  observation  make  it 
valuable,  independent  of  its  excellent  sense. 

It  has  the  grace  of  simplicity  aud  ease,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  strong.  It  is  also 
very  entertaining.  I am  extremely  fastidious 
in  books,  and  am  seldom  held  fast  by  one,  but 
this  I could  not  bear  to  lay  down  whenever  I 
had  a moment  to  read  it.  For  your  sake  I am 
glad  your  cruise  ended  so  soon ; yet,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public,  I could  wish  it  had  beeu 
longer,  that  we  might  have  had  two  volumes 
instead  of  one.  There  cannot  be  too  much  of 
such  true  and  living  history  of  countries  and 
peoples. 

How  impossible  to  find  the  limit  to  the  con- 
sequences of  a good  action!  Through  your 
maguanimous  desire  to  benefit  my  husband 
yon  have  given  the  public  a pleasant  glimpse 
of  Africa.  Now  my  husband  has  returned  your 
favor  of  the  past  with  regard  to  his  Twice-told 
Tales.  You  first  procured  his  appearance  in  a 
book,  and  now  he  introduces  you  iu  a fair  vol- 
ume to  the  present  age. 

With  regard  to  our  visit  to  you,  I fear  you 
know  not  what  you  undertake.  Unless  I have 
a servant  with  me  I cannot  go,  and  a servant 
would  make  our  party  too  large.  I know  that 
your  hospitality  is  as  magnificent  as  that  of  the 
Grecian  hero  who  slew  an  hundred  beeves  to 
entertain  his  guests:  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  abused.  There  would  still  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  my  taking  my  woman,  because  she 
would  take  the  whole  care  of  ns,  and  we  should 
be  no  additional  trouble  to  your  doinosties.  But 
are  not  four  of  us  too  many  T I wish,  too,  you 
would  tell  me  about  the  military  arrangements 
of  your  citadel.  Is  there  a great  deal  of  imu- 
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tial  music  and  parade,  so  that  Una’s  sleep  would 
be  murthered  every  noon?  Her  little  life  is 
rounded  with  a sleep  every  day,  and  if  these 
naps  are  prevented  I will  not  answer  for  her  se- 
renity and  agreeableness  of  behavior;  and  you 
might  wish  her  in  Jericho  instead  of  in  your 
house.  I must  be  perfectly  frank  with  you, 
dear  sir,  in  another  regard.  The  length  of  our 
visit  to  you  will  make  a great  difference  about 
our  household  arrangements  here,  and  there- 
fore I wish  you  would  not  think  me  wholly 
wanting  in  etiquette  and  propriety  if  I request 
you  to  tell  me  whether  you  desire  us  to  stay 
one,  two,  or  three  weeks.  I sincerely  wish  to 
know  which.  I believe  you  appointed  the  25th 
of  July  for  the  appearance  of  our  constellation 
in  your  heavens.  Is  it  not  so  ? We  certainly 
could  not  appear  before  that  time.  Your  beau- 
tiful engraviug  of  the  Transfiguration  shines 
down  upon  us  superbly  all  day  long.  I,  too, 
should  like  to  command  gold,  so  as  to  perform 
such  splendid  acts  for  my  friends.  I have 
often  thought  it  would  be  enchanting  to  be  an 
Aladdin’s  Lamp,  and  astonish  people  with  un- 
expected pearls  and  diamond  houses. 

Una  says  she  wishes  very  much  to  see  Mr. 
Bridge,  and  to  go  to  Portsmouth  and  breathe 
sea-air.  When  I question  her  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  enthusiasm  of  her  assent  far  surpasses 
our  insignificant  yes.  In  her  eloquent  speeches 
she  always  points  with  the  forefinger  of  her 
right  hand,  which  proves  the  legitimacy  of  that 
gesture  in  oratory.  Her  language  continues  in 
that  unintelligible,  divine  idiom  to  which  we 
have  no  grammar  nor  lexicon. 

My  husbaud  is  spending  this  great  day  upon 
the  river.  He  has  not  yet  said  he  shall  go  to 
Portsmouth.  He  thinks  he  is  too  poor,  I be- 
lieve; but  I shall  persuade  him  to  the  con- 
trary, I suspect.  Una  wishes  to  be  remember- 
ed to  yon,  with  the  gracious  permission  to  kiss 
her  lily-white  hand.  I am  very  sorry  I have 
had  to  write  with  a spoiled  steel  pen,  but  per- 
haps you  can  make  out  my  name.  With  cordial 
congratulations  upon  your  new  diguities,  I am 
yours  with  much  regard. 

S.  A.  Hawthorne. 

Salem,  Dec.  20, 1&46. 

Dear  Mr.  Bridge,  — My  husband  enjoins 
upon  me  to  answer  your  very  welcome  letters 
of  August  20th  and  October  20th,  which  he 
received  yesterday.  As  he  has  a high  regard 
for  you  and  an  utter  detestation  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  I am  glad  to  relieve  him  of  assur- 
ing you,  by  means  of  these  appliances,  how 
cordially  we  remember  you,  and  how  rejoiced 
we  always  are  to  hear  of  your  safety  and  well- 
being. I find  my  husband  calls  you  “ the  tru- 
est and  warmest  frieud  he  has  in  the  world.” 
From  him  such  an  assurance  is,  in  my  opiuion, 
equal  to  a crown  of  glory.  Besides  most  kindly 
thinking  of  you  from  an  inward  impulse  as  a 
friend  in  need  and  deed,  we  are  perpetually  re- 
minded by  the  African  idol  upon  the  mantel- 
piece of  Mr.  Horatio  Bridge. 


Una  often  inquires  after  you,  and  now  un- 
derstands perfectly  that  you  are  upon  the  great 
sea  in  a great  ship.  She  is  still  a charming 
little  person,  though,  like  the  moon,  she  holds 
her  course  sometimes  behind  clouds  aud  slen- 
der storms,  but  they  can  only  for  a short  time 
conceal  her  shining  smiles  and  gracious  coun- 
tenance. I have  never  discovered  any  ugliness 
in  her  heart  and  behavior,  for  wrong  has  hardly 
power  to  cast  a shadow  upon  her  before  she 
breaks  forth  all  contrition  and  sweetness.  She 
is  in  perfect  health  and  bloom,  and  just  now 
enchanted  with  the  snow,  which,  for  the  first 
time,  she  is  big  enough  to  play  with. 

Her  little  brother  is  an  entire  contrast  to  her 
ladyship.  His  father  called  him  the  Black 
Prince  during  the  first  weeks  of  his  life,  be- 
cause he  was  so  dark  in  comparison  with  her. 
He  is  decidedly,  I think,  a brun  ; but  his  com- 
plexion is  brilliant  and  his  eyes  dark  gray, 
with  long  black  lashes,  like  Mr.  Hawthorne’s. 
We  thought  he  looked  very  much  like  you  at 
first,  but  he  does  not  now.  He  is  a Titan  in 
strength  and  size,  and  though  but  six  months 
old,  is  as  large  as  some  children  of  two  years. 
His  father  declares  he  does  not  care  anything 
about  him  because  he  is  a boy,  and  so  I am 
obliged  to  love  him  twice  as  much  as  I other- 
wise should.  He  is  as  pleasant  and  smiling  as 
a summer’s  day,  and  his  temperament  is  very 
sturdy  and  comfortable,  quite  unlike  Una’s,  in 
not  being  at  all  sensitive ; nor  is  he  as  deli- 
cately organized.  She  enjoys  him  very  much, 
and  he  admires  her  beyond  all  things. 

We  are  residing  in  the  most  stately  street  in 
Salem,  but  our  house  is  much  too  small  for  our 
necessities.  My  husband  has  no  study,  and 
his  life  is  actually  wasted  this  winter  for  want 
of  one.  He  has  not  touched  his  desk  since  we 
came  to  Salem,  nor  will  not,  until  we  can  re- 
move to  a more  convenient  dwelliug,  I fear. 

I am  very  glad  to  have  such  good  news  of 
your  book.  The  old  aud  new  world  seem  to 
agree  in  its  favor.  It  certainly  has  had  a won- 
derful success,  and  I am  quite  content  that 
you  are  writing  more.  I believe  that  you  will 
write  better  than  ever,  now  that  you  are  a 
husband  and  a happy  man,  for  marriage,  with 
true  seutiment  and  comprehension,  is,  I think, 
a great  apocalypse,  and  opens  a new  world.  I 
rejoice  that  you  have  ceased  to  be  a stray 
comet,  and  have  come  into  a regular  orbit,  for 
I should  imagine  you  to  be  a person  who  might 
particularly  enjoy  a harmonious  domestic  life. 

I only  saw  Mrs.  Bridge  once,  and  then  in 
the  street  in  Boston,  after  your  departure,  for 
I found  it  impossible  to  call  upon  her  before 
the  birth  of  my  little  boy.  She  was  with  her 
mother,  aud  I greeted  her  and  shook  hands 
with  her  very  cordially.  She  looked  very 
lovely  in  blue,  but  pale.  I hope  I shall  know 
her  some  day,  for  her  face  and  manner  promise 
a noble  and  lovely  woman.  It  seems  to  me 
that  human  beings  are  wretched  Arabs  until 
they  find  central  points  in  other  human  beings 
around  which  all  their  brightest  and  richest 
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sentiments  shall  revolve.  Every  true  and 
happy  family  is  a solar  system  that  outshines 
all  the  solar  systems  in  space  and  time. 

April  5, 1864,  Concord. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bridge, — Mr.  Hawthorne  has 
gone  upon  a journey,  and  I opened  your  letter 
this  morning.  When  you  write  anything  I 
must  not  see  you  must  put  private  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  then  I will  reverently  fold  up 
the  letter  and  put  it  aside. 

Alas!  it  was  no “ author’s  excuse”  which  was 
published  in  the  Atlantic,  but  a most  sa^  and 
serious  truth.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  really  been 
very  ill  all  winter,  and  not  well,  by  any  means, 
for  a much  longer  time ; not  ill  in  bed,  but  mis- 
erable on  a lounge  or  sofa,  and  quite  uuable  to 
write  a word,  even  a letter,  and  lately  quite 
jinable  to  read.  I have  felt  the  wildest  anx- 
iety about  him,  because  he  is  a person  who  has 
been  immaculately  well  all  his  life,  and  this 
illness  has  seemed  to  me  an  awful  dream  which 
could  not  be  true.  But  he  has  wasted  away 
very  much,  and  the  suns  in  his  eyes  are  col* 
lapsed,  and  he  has  had  no  spirits,  no  appetite, 
and  very  little  sleep.  Richard  was  not  him- 
self, aud  his  absolute  repugnance  to  see  a phy- 
sician, or  to  have  any  scientific  investigation 
of  his  iudispositiou,  has  weighed  me  down  like 
a millstone.  I have  felt  such  a terrible  op- 
pression in  thinking  that  all  was  not  doing  for 
his  relief  that  might  be  done  that  sometimes  I 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  endure  it — at  mo- 
ments hardly  able  to  fetch  my  breath  in  appre- 
hension of  the  possible  danger.  But,  thank 
Heaven,  Mr.  Ticknor  has  taken  him  out  of  this 
groove  of  existence,  and  intends  to  keep  him 
away  until  he  is  better.  He  has  been  in  New 
York  at  the  Astor  House  since  last  Tuesday 
night,  a week  from  to-day.  I have  had  six  let- 
ters, five  from  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  one  at  last  from 
my  husband,  written  with  a very  tremulous 
hand,  but  with  a cheerful  spirit. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bridge,  you,  with  your  deep, 
warm,  tender  heart,  cau  easily  imagine  how  I 
have  suffered  in  alt  this.  My  faith  has  been 
tried  in  its  central  life.  I bless  God  it  has  not 
failed  me;  but  yet  I cau  not  conceive  of  myself 
as  surviving  any  peril  to  my  husband.  Though 
I would  not  complain,  because  I know  that  God 
must  do  right,  and  that  He  is  also  love  itself. 

I should  not  be  surprised  if  you  should  see 
Mr.  Hawthorne  in  Washington.  I wish  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  stay  southward  until 
these  piercing  east  winds  of  spring  abate  here. 
But  he  intends  to  go  a little  later  to  the  Isles  of 
8hoals,  to  stay  until  the  advent  of  visitors  in 
the  fashionable  season.  I see  that  Concord  is 
not  the  place  for  him.  He  needs  the  damp 
•ea-air  for  health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment.  I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  our  dear  little 
Wayside  domain  could  be  sold  advantageously 
for  his  sake,  and  that  he  could  wander  on  sea- 
beaches  all  the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  state  of  our  country  has,  doubtless,  ex- 
cessively depressed  him.  His  busy  imagina- 
tion has  woven  all  sorts  of  sad  tissues.  You 


know  his  indomitable,  untamable  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  self-help.  This  makes  the  con- 
dition of  au  invalid  peculiarly  irksome  to  him. 

He  is  not  a very  manageable  baby,  because  he 
has  so  long  beeu  a self-reliaut  man ; but  his  in- 
nate sweetness  serves  him  here, as  in  all  things, 
and  he  is  very  patient  and  good.  . . . 

With  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Bridge,  I 
am  Very  truly  yours, 

S.  A.  Hawthorne. 

Concord,  Mass.,  The  Wayside,  Not.  7, 1865. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bridge,  — Cau  you  send  me 
any  memories  or  incidents  of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s 
college  life,  when  you  were  with  him  so 
much  T 

I am  now  very  much  occupied  in  copying  his 
journals,  or  portions  of  them,  for  papers  for  the 
Atlantic;  and  something  is  demanded  of  his  life, 
and  these  records  in  his  own  words  are  the 
best  of  all  autobiography  — I meau  are  the 
best  biography,  being  auto.  They  are  very  rich 
as  studies  of  nature  and  man,  and  now  and 
then  a glimpse  of  his  personal  character  gleams 
through  in  a radiant  way,  though  he  puts  him- 
self aside  as  much  as  possible,  as  always.  The 
Augusta  Journal  is  all  copied,  in  which  I have 
ventured  to  put  Mr.  B.  for  your  name.  You 
figure  there  in  a commanding  way,  being  lord 
of  the  Manor  in  position  and  character. 

The  reason  I wish  to  have  you  write  down 
your  reminiscences  is  because  hy-and-by  these 
papers  will  all  be  collected  into  a volume,  and 
these  couuecting  links  will  be  wanted.  The 
earliest  remaining  journal  begins  in  1835. 

I have  requested  his  sister  to  write  her  recol- 
lections of  his  childhood  aud  early  youth,  for 
she  alone  can  now  do  that. 

It  is  a vast  pleasure  to  pore  over  his  books 
in  this  way.  I seem  to  be  with  him  in  all  his 
walks  and  observations.  Such  faithful,  loving 
notes  of  all  he  saw  never  were  put  on  paper 
before.  Nothing  human  is  considered  by  him 
too  mean  to  ponder  over.  No  bird,  nor  leaf, 
nor  tint  of  earth  or  sky  is  left  unnoticed.  He 
is  a crystal  medium  of  all  the  sounds  and  shows 
of  things,  and  he  reverently  lets  everything  be 
as  it  is,  aud  never  intermeddles,  uor  embellish- 
es, nor  detracts.  It  is  truth  itself,  and  has  all 
the  immortal  charm  of  truth,  even  in  the  small- 
est details.  For  do  we  not  like  to  see  even  a 
common  object  of  still-life  truthfully  repre- 
sented by  the  great  masters  of  Dutchland  ? It 
is  only  the  great,  masters  in  any  art  who  trust 
to  truth. 

I hoped  to  see  you  again,  summer  before  the 
last,  with  Mrs.  Bridge.  My  constant  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  her  prevented  me  from  replying 
to  her  very  kind  letter.  Will  you  tell  her  ro 
with  my  love?  Perhaps  she  will  come  this 
next  summer,  if  she  can  bear  to  come  now  my 
king  has  gone,  and  so  the  cottage  is  no  longer 
a palace. 

I shall  be  glad  of  any  occasion  to  hear  from 
you,  dear  Mr.  Bridge. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Sophia  A.  Hawthorne. 
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TIIE  RIVAL  MINSTRELS. 

BY  JAMES  G.  BURNETT. 

HAROIJN  AL  RASCHID  loved  his  harem's  maids; 

He  loved  his  gardens,  with  their  winding  shades; 
He  loved  to  watch  his  crystal  fountains  play; 

He  loved  his  horses,  and  his  courtiers  gay; 

He  loved  all  royal  sports  that  please  a king, 

But  most  he  loved  to  hear  his  minstrels  sing. 

And  so  it  happened  that  his  fafhe  had  brought 
Two  rival  singers  to  the  Caliph's  court. 

Who  pleased  him  best,  full  well  each  minstrel  knew, 
Would  be  proclaimed  the  greater  of  the  two. 

So  well  they  pleased  him  that  they  found  him  loath 
To  choose  between  them,  for  he  loved  them  both. 

“Let  all  the  nation  judge, ” at  length  said  he; 

“Who  pleases  best  my  people,  pleases  me.” 

Through  all  the  land  the  rival  poets  sung; 

Their  names  and  music  were  on  every  tongue, 

Until  at  last  they  never  reached  a door 
Where  Fame  had  not  sung  all  their  songs  before. 

Ben  Olaf  sang  of  deeds  the  Caliph  wrought, 

The  riches  and  the  splendors  of  his  court; 

The  mighty  warriors  every  nation  boasts, 

And  armies  vanquished  by  the  Prophet’s  hosts; 

How  Islam's  valor  was  beloved,  and  feared; 

And  when  he  finished,  listening  thousands  cheered. 

Mustapha's  songs  were  all  of  simpler  things; 

Forgotten  was  the  pride  of  earthly  kings. 

He  sang  to  them  of  home,  and  truth,  and  love; 

How  Allah  watched  his  children  from  above. 

Close  to  their  hearts  the  poet's  music  crept; 

And  when  he  finished,  all  the  people  wept. 

For  though  Ben  Olaf  charmed  them  with  his  arts, 

It  was  Mustapha's  songs  that  reached  their  hearts. 


FROM  TIIE  BLACK  FOREST  TO  THE  BLACK  SEA. 

BY  POULTXEY  BIGELOW. 


II. 


IN  taking  leave  of  Ulm  we  leave  behind 
us  the  river  of  the  dam  and  paddle, 
and  enter  upon  the  stream  whose  flow  is 
interrupted  by  nothing  more  serious  than 
a few  rapids  and  whirlpools,  and  is  con- 
sequently to  us  the  Danube  of  sail  as  well 
as  paddle.  Our  departure  from  the  float 
of  the  Donau  "Ruderverein  ” was  attend- 
ed with  every  circumstance  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  vanity  of  men  less  modest 
than  canoeists.  For  the  members  laid 
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aside  their  business,  congregated  at  the 
club-house,  raised  their  glasses  collective- 
ly and  individually  in  our  honor,  express- 
ed ’warm  affection  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  joined  in  toasting  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  drank  perpetual 
concord  among  the  three  nations  w?e  rep- 
resented. The  Royal  Canoe  Club  of  Lon- 
don, the  New  York  Canoe  Club,  the  Ruder- 
club  Donau,  each  in  turn  was  made  the 
subject  of  enthusiastic  eulogy  and  the 
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pretext  for  another  “Krugerl”;  and  we 
are  quite  sure  that  if  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  boating  men  who  gathered 
together  on  that  occasion  are  any  test  of 
the  general  feeling  of  the  three  countries 
they  represented,  then  Germany  has  in 
England  and  the  United  States  a triple 
alliance  compared  to  which  that  with 
Austria  and  Italy  is  as  a bond  of  straw. 

We  tore  ourselves  away ; not  that  there 
was  no  more  beer  in  Ulm,  or  that  our 
list  of  toasts  was  exhausted,  but  it  was  al- 
ready late  in  the  afternoon,  and  time  was 
precious.  So,  hoisting  sail  for  the  first 
time,  and  giving  three  hearty  parting 
cheers,  we  turned  our  bows  out  into  the 
swift  current  and  shot  down  towards  the 
middle  arch  of  the  stone  bridge.  We  were 
accompanied  by  two  members,  who  very 
cleverly  paddled  a square-sided,  flat-bot- 
tomed canoe,  built  only  for  one, and  which 
rested  dangerously  low  in  the  water.  The 
supernumerary  paddler  sat  on  deck  im- 
mediately behind  his  mate,  and  both  man- 
aged very  skilfully.  Like  all  Germans, 
these  two  were  expert  swimmers,  or  the 
sport  would  have  been  risky  in  such  a 
stream. 

At  Gunzburg  we  went  ashore  for  sup- 
per, and  entertained  our  German  escort. 
They  sent  their  canoe  back  to  Ulm,  at  a 
cost  of  fifty  pfennigs,  or  twelve  cents,  and 
had  no  more  trouble  until  they  got  back 
to  the  railway  station  —a  very  convenient 
arrangement  indeed,  it  struck  us.  For, 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  canoe- 
ist is  better  treated  in  Germany  than  in 
America  or  England;  the  fares  are  low, 
and  the  boats  carefully  handled.  We 
sent  our  boats,  for  instance,  from  Flush- 
ing to  Donaueschingen — from  the  western 
edge  of  Holland  to  the  Black  Forest — a 
distance  of  about  450  miles,  for  12.90 
marks  each,  or  about  $3  25.  The  boats 
arrived  without  a scratch,  although  they 
were  not  crated. 

Giinzburg  was  our  first  landing  in  Ba- 
varia; we  left  Wiirtemberg  behind  with 
Ulm,  to  say  nothing  of  Baden  and  Prussia 
before  that.  We  seemed  indeed  to  be 
doing  quick  work,  to  cross  in  four  days  as 
many  frontiers,  and  in  no  quicker  boat 
than  a canoe.  The  change,  too,  was  com- 
plete; the  peasants  became  more  conserv- 
ative in  clinging  to  their  broad  hats  and 
metal  buttons.  Every  house  had  a niche 
in  which  the  gaudily  painted  image  of  a 
saint  reposed;  and  in  the  guest  room  of 
the  tavern  our  beer  was  sipped  beneath  a 


crucifix  that  reached  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  window-sill.  In  the  gateway  of  the 
town  wall  a lamp  burned  night  and  day 
before  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  all  sides 
was  the  evidence  of  complete  devotion  to 
religion. 

In  this  place,  full  of  quaint  bits  of 
mediaeval  architecture,  we  had  supper  of 
Gulasli  and  beer,  a few  more  toasts  to  the 
pretty  Kellnerin,  to  the  “Watch  on  the 
Rhine,”  to  German  oarsmen,  and  to  the 
family  of  storks  that  had  their  well-poised 
nest  on  the  steep  gable  over  the  way,  and 
who  peered  curiously  iri  the  direction  of 
three  little  canoes  which  three  un- Bavari- 
an-looking men  had  left  in  charge  of  the 
bathing-master  of  Gunzburg.  We  parted 
shortly  before  the  last  light  had  faded 
from  the  long  day.  Our  German  friends 
took  the  train  to  Ulm.  We  paddled  out  • 
into  the  broad  rushing  stream,  and  pitched 
our  camp  on  a little  point  of  meadow- 
land  just  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  boats  comfortably,  with  a grove  of 
trees  between  us  and  the  world  of  possible 
disturbers. 

We  had  at  last  the  luxury  of  tents.  Not 
such  as  are  used  on  shore,  that  smell  of  fer- 
mented grass  and  mud  ; that  require  adozen 
pegs  and  awkward  poles;  that  are  clumsy 
to  rig  and  clumsier  still  to  stow  away. 
No;  our  tents  do  not  touch  the  ground  at 
all;  come  in  contact  with  nothing  but 
what  is  clean.  The  top  is  hung  between 
the  foremast  and  the  mizzen;  the  sides 
fall  gracefully  about  the  well  of  the  ca- 
noe, and  are  buttoned  at  convenient  in- 
tervals along  the  edges.  The  top  is  so 
high  that  the  canoeist  sits  comfortably  on 
his  floor,  can  read  and  write,  sketch,  or 
mend  his  trousers,  and  when  he  lies  down 
to  sleep,  secures  such  a pleasant  circula- 
tion of  air  as  no  land-tenter  ever  had. 
Sleeping  in  his  boat,  the  moisture  of  the 
ground  does  not  affect  him;  nor  need  he 
feel  nervous  in  regard  to  ants,  beetles, 
earwigs,  scorpions,  and  the  many  restless 
insects  that  delight  in  camps;  not  even  a 
mosquito  can  get  at  him.  For  the  sides 
of  this  tent  are  of  two  different  materials 
— one  of  “cheese-cloth,”  that  excludes 
mosquitoes  and  admits  the  air;  the  other 
of  duck,  that  protects  against  bad  weather. 
Each  can  be  used  in  turn,  or  both  togeth- 
er, according  to  circumstances. 

From  behind  our  tent  we  snapped  our 
fingers  at  the  murderous  mosquito  mu- 
sic, and  fell  asleep  to  wake  at  four  next 
morning.  And  if  ever  the  early  bird 
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less  diverted  by  nearer  objects  ? But  no 
part  of  the  Danube  can  be  monotonous 
when  moving  in  tiny  canoes  that  feel  the 
twist  of  every  eddy,  that  dance  to  the 
music  of  every  rapid,  that  rush  with  im- 
petuous zeal  down  slopes  of  pale  green 
shallows,  and  that  narrowly  escape  being 
sucked  into  the  back  current  at  the  river 
cornel’s.  Let  us  admit  that  the  Danube 
can  be  grander  at  some  points  than  oth- 
ers, but  uninteresting — never.  Even 
with  an  overcast  sky,  the  effect  produced 
by  moving  with  a volume  of  water  so  vast, 
so  irresistible,  must  be  ever  impressive — 
something  like  that  produced  by  the  nev- 
er changing,  yet  never  the  same,  waves 
of  the  ocean.  So  one  with  the  river  had 
our  canoes  become  that  we  scarcely  noted 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  landscape 
shifted,  until  we  sought  to  mark  down 
the  features  of  a castle,  or  one  of  the  huge 
water-mills,  whose  wheel  hung  between 
two  anchored  barges,  and  whose  plash - 
plash  paddle  sound  warned  us  against 
collision.  The  note  book  of  Alfred  Par- 
sons mentions  that  along  this  flat  reach, 
■‘for  a long  way  above  and  below  Ulm, 
the  banks  are  lined  with  small  willows 
and  coarse  grasses;  occasional  bunches  of 
forget-me-not  and  some  iris  and  valeri- 
an are  the  only  flowers.  On  a hill-side 
below  Donauworth  I saw  bright  pink 
dogroses,  campanulas,  geranium,  veron- 
ica, epipactis,  Turk’s-cap  lilies,  pink  coro- 
nilla,  which  is  abundant,  and  a tall  white 
composite  with  groups  of  daisy-like  flow- 
ers and  a leaf  like  the  tansy ; also  a white 
erigeron.” 

The  river  here,  and  all  the  way  to  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Bavaria,  is  sought 
to  be  ‘ 4 regulated  ” by  the  construction  of 
stone  dikes  intended  to  keep  the  main 
channel  clear,  and  prevent  in  a measure 
the  consequences  of  floods.  We  were 
favored  with  fairly  high  water,  however, 
and  the  dikes  were  therefore  not  so  high 
but  that  we  could  occasionally  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  meadows  from  our  decks. 
From  Iloehstadt  to  Donauworth  we  pass- 
ed ground  which  in  1704  was  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  so  called  after  the 
little  village  of  Bliiulheim,  about  two  miles 


and  a half  northeast  of  Iloehstadt.  It 
“ was  a glorious  victory.’'  It  did  Europe 
the  doubtful  service  of  propping  up  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty  for  a few  years,  and 
made  England  forget  all  about  treacher- 
ous Jack  Churchill  by  directing  her  at- 
tention to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
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The  pompous  lines  of  Addison  have  help- 
ed to  make  respectable  the  butchery  of 
that  day  by  exalting  the  “mighty  soul’’ 
of  the  conqueror,  and  making  the  world 
believe  that  here  was  “glory.” 

The  simple  people  of  the  neighborhood 
for  many  years  after  pretended  that 
ghosts  of  the  slain  returned  on  the  bat- 
tle's anniversary  to  haunt  this  spot. 

At  Donauworth  we  stopped  long  enough 
to  admire  its  ruins  of  tower  and  wall; 
the  beautiful  coloring  of  the  old  houses, 
that  straggled  back  frdin  the  Danube 
along  a sluggish  stream  that  entered 
here ; pretty  gardens ; black  timbered 
bridges — in  short,  another  of  the  many 
places  from  which  we  parted  with  regret. 
We  staid  here  sketching  and  exploring 
until  the  sun  had  set,  and  then  moved 
on  reluctantly  to  find  a place  where  we 
might  go  ashore  and  sleep  comfortably 
in  our  canoes. 

Now  to  find  a good  camp  site  along 
the  upper  Danube  requires  presence  of 
mind,  quickness  of  decision,  and,  above 
all,  knowledge  of  what  is  needed.  The 
Danube  is  a swift  stream,  and  while  a 
camp -finder  is  making  up  his  mind,  his 
boat  may  carry  him  below  his  objective, 
whence  it  is  not  easy  to  paddle  back. 
The  camp  must  not  be  low,  for  fear  of 
malaria;  it  must  not  be  high,  for  we 
have  to  carry  our  boats;  it  must  not  be 
in  the  bushes,  for  we  dislike  insects— and 
yet  a little  shelter  is  a good  thing.  For- 
tunately in  our  cook  we  have  combined 
not  only  the  camping  experience  of  two 
wars,  but  a genius  for  rapid  selection,  to 
which  the  rest  of  us  are  only  too  glad  to 
pay  tribute  by  appointing  him  a chooser 
of  camps  as  well  as  chef  de  cuisine. 
When  the  evening  shadows  warn  us  that 
we  are  near  the  end  of  our  day,  our  camp- 
finder  paddles  a bit  ahead  of  the  other 
two  and  reconnoitres  for  a landing-spot 
with  an  eye  that  sees  not  merely  height 
and  depth,  bush  and  beach,  but  intui- 
tively detects  what  is  beyond.  On  land- 
ing there  is  but  one  feeling  in  every 
breast — to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  cook.  His  boat  is  first  hauled 
out,  carried  up  to  the  softest  spot,  care- 
fully sponged,  covered  with  its  tent,  and 
disposed  for  the  night.  While  one  of  us 
helps  here,  the  other,  who  is  intrusted 
with  carrying  the  pots  and  pans,  quickly 
places  the  spirit  stoves  in  position,  spreads 
out  a few  deck  hatches  to  serve  as  trays, 
disposes  on  these  such  articles  as  our 
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cook  may  peed,  up 

tM  butter  and  niilfc,  sees, 
tliat  the  iy>up  .stirring  sjlfopri 
is  handy,  that  the  salt c^Har 
is  full,  ai k!  that  no  a%ur» 
ui  (hr  sipr&r.  By  this 
voifk  a ten t is  i ft  prdei%  Ire 
e bfeh*  Cth^JlSb^hoUv  #a'ii.  the 
reinahiii^f  two  hurry  to 
a ( to  tji >>ir  canoes,  a u t- 
. *•  :-0i^  • fclteer  ful  -Hb 

tie  of  tte  kiiehmt  utensils. 

Are-  dm\v  ri 
Up  close  i"  f;ni*  amuher, 
accord  i/i\r  it;  the  Ymtuiv  of 
the  gtmtnd,  Hie  stt*i*n  being" 
it  tn  tlo  big  iter  i h up  t h 0 bo  w. 

•as  our  heads  an  ?>-i  the  hL 
ter  eml,.  amj  a li?ilo  'slope  L good  m 
ease  of  min.  Cloth  Hip  for  thts  night  is 
laid  where  it  o a t » readily  be.  y< W nr  .toiU 
are  raised,  the  boa  is  propped  so  (hat  they 
will  not  roll  over;  perhaps  we  have  a 
swim, if  the  .rook  pemum  v but  eventual- 
ly- vrjR  '•;  l he  flame 

tm  a net  n’vniv  .which  oh  r up*  / dtej^ud&/' 

Everytlu^tn  goes  well  with  soup,  as  well, 
os  i n to  Yt,  /but; yonhe  t u to gs  gh  better  than 
.othev^  parttertlaidy  yhji  i 1 eel  meats  and 
i;  estrayte.  T We  found  that  of  alt  our 
stares  «otlHhg  did;  u&  so  much  good  as 
mm  pan  /:*>£■  £mtp  ^lutpa  wi tit  a large  piei?e 
aLsirmig  Gtnuhii  bi»eaiL 

The  utensils  are  all  cleaned  before? 
Mcthhg  iuy>*}  that  co'rsk;  may  have  w*~ 
ibiftg  of;  a i id  early  iu  tfa# 

triordiug  hei^pun^  us  aoiother  mcaf-r- 
spmehVneA,  by  w * v of  a .special  treat, 
making  us  a dish  of  gehUt|\C  Yankee 
corhed-beef  hush  in  addition  to  the  usual 
coffee;  than  the  wasbmg  up,  ftirJy 

iiig  of  teuiis  of  baggage  a alidei 

do'wtt  flie  hHi(kJs,  n?hi  off  foiv  aTiothep  tlayv 
Our  vUtOfdivir- -ground  that  night  was  <m 
a • !e;ui  ihcadbw  well  situated  uhoVe  the 
ppiul  where-  the  pale  un  mv  sk  ater  m ih»‘ 
;T;hn^  ’ Alpine  ip  to  the 

ihrrum*  I>d  0 jibe/  W e fasted 
het£  bft /&n4'' sthi  p%  am!  eu  iletl  hitopH  c 
id lyirfyio*  nine- . At  .swf, 
u*y;l  rtmimnig  we  had  opr  rooming  s with 
ikTore l.ifxiiiThfiiig'  iu  our  ih’eakf'^t  t»f  Off 
fee  ppd  broad,  to  winch  \yus,  op  tlpH  ocra* 
sion  add ts l n mess  of  fried  fresh  lisp. 

The  bbmnbe  w«i.s  full  of  »n if rest  m*y cl 
day.  The  sop^-of,  the  one koo  erl  try 

Tiiecrev  was  no  yW'uusiup  travel .■  beiv.,  and 

tl'm  Tew  mirg^  tlidt  %trugglSfl;  up  ' tliVr  ;X 
st reHHi  d rau  u by  if lb  tie 
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d.iiinv.  v ery  hard  work.  The  stream  was 
:<rrving  ms  at  •the.  rate  of  about  six  miles 
nil  hour;  while  we  d«l  iipt  touch  a paddl» 
or  imis.t  a sail,  and  \vi>  rouhl  hear  the 
eltakjdw  of  f lie  jxdihles  a*stjiey  rail  led-  iu 
ilic  hdUoin  e>F  the  MvrSVUt:  VYe  might 
have  .fancied  ourselves  far  from  iniOnui 
Jifc  were  it  not  for  the  flat- boats  that  far- 
ried  peasittitiS.  ami  also  loads  of  hay  and 
tl roves-  of  vaults  from  one  side  hi  the 
oth^r^^Uigiog  «ero.s$  hysa3e^ 
hie  which  Irolu  wdhvh 

nt»K  dt)  TKdJcy  u lighter  ibie  uiailc  fftfit. 
“f  & ilue  bout.  /We  1 re(p;iei  it  1 y pa  asod  Atch 
fetMT-houi.:-  ; To dnj.fi in irmiUes  many  peo- 
.5}!^  two  lo^uL  of  hay,  wiUi  mama 'corn * 
pleter  tte  lior^c^  mj  joy/i ug  the  wol  yeai: 

tire  rivfcr  ^jpiareptJy  us  much  as  the 
tHyBaiiiUf,  who  sahued  ns  with  their  ..pious 
greet  yau;V' 

pomt  'Vte  passed  uihhvtf  tlm 
aivhp^  of  a;  bridge  at  Is^uburg.  a 

towu  that  h«  built  abhiil:  Hrul  h|W(  a wfiod- 
ed  b]iilf  l!i;fi  n\m  np  strikingly  from  the 
river,  Vrdwut^l  by  castle  and  towers^  and 
i Si 1 0k e«uu y aUdtbor  rued i.:e v. a!  U ron ghokl . 
Heh>  out*  noats  nearly  met  with  disaster: 
first,  from  the  eddy /that  chug) it  one  of 
the  crudes  below  the  bridge  ului  swung  it 
with  such  force  agamst  the  atone  quay  of 
ihe  trovii  its  !o  >)iOk».  u bcut  m i.jie  how 
.and  a tUuih>ii4ops  juitgJuig  amuikt  ihi? 
kitchen  utensils  in  the-ste’ra  fnckeis  Tin* 
sir-um  is  furiotis;  a ml  'my  little  cair-i.s  re- 
Udh’ied  to  rn^ke  u.  kind i tig  oh  a narrow 
ii:syb  ‘•'  (ch  below  this  wail/  We  su e- 
y gibl ed/  f irdvevVjr,-  m geUiug  a^h.btT  unit 
L»  phlhug  the  hn<it«  no^es  tip  a iitpk  aud 
eluniberuig  up  the  shme  eJep^  ta 
tiv 0 1 *ap  wimn  down  ihmugli  tim 

sab  it  bridge  came  a hum*  nvfi,  the  Grew 
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toyW/eW^eAtbat  they  fcbe  bid  taton  wall,  nTurii  is  new  m -mU,. 

w^3  .'got fig,.*  fast  at , i tite\  ikdtiV  ‘ •■ . mni  ; dljut  bed '■  up  llirbbgh  Uuv  tnwk^rl  ; ■■; 

Hud  they,  cot  tie  l&iew  v.‘e  struts  uy  vv ttsd  - wds . nod*  Hfd  Vftackii,  dti.d'. : • 

wuiJld  have been  j|tieo?i <eiou>  of  the  datp  Where now  stand*  the  church  about  wh;rh 
ger,  .'Ami  our  hpAbl  w on  id  h hyv  br-m  toni  .idtusters  the  itueresl  O?  V/>iibw'rg  fo  the 
a. way  vi r ground  to  ^plkder-r’hY  iW.tm*  -mitside  world.  . The,  Approach  to  ims 
sislihtd  u».s-is54  ihi) r vya*  Lurry  mk  down  church  loads  under 'ait  oilier  ruined  i<)n*  r. 

We  rushed  to  b*tr  boats  .'by  ..leap*  and  the  :<pn*:a<  of  which  are  lllled  with  pie-. 
bournls.  'pulled  1 fern  ns  hit  uslioro- a*  the  itlrfe*  ,aiid  figure  of  sacred  eiuu*;.edet% 
narrow  beach  allowed,  lh,en  plunged  into  before  winch  Are  praying  - benches  that 
the  river  to  pre>>  airamst  the  raft*  and  invite  ih»j  faithful  to  pause. 

3ndp  theerow  in  t heir efTYiWs  to .dear  our  ISdmv  our  pretty  hllle  Vobburg  the 

tiny  boats.  The  siuiutfoh  w.Wnnfe  erd*  river-  subdynlv  parted  company  with  the 
deal.  It  was  only  ii  mailer  of  a few  inch-  Hat  ud<K  atnl  with  a rapidity  most . Mir 
cs  more,  but  these  meant'  !<?»-  or  death  to  prising  whirled  us  afopnd  a dmrp  motor 
the  canoes.  The  efrAy  Wolfed  will)  m. !U?tr spm\ huiTied  Us  betWpd  steeps $$$■&+ c y: 
will ; we  strained  every  muscle  The  and  thickly  woode.il  )*ii is..  Amd  h«,->* -fpuck 
population  oM  .shore  .saw  our  per/?,  and  -bend  was  made,  and  we  paddled  it?  he- 
gave  us  their  sympathy;  jimi,  in  short,  Iwixt  eddies  under  the  Presses  #ml  Spires 
the  boats  were  saved.  of  one  of  the  richest  mpmusteife  of  hJrr- 

As  wc  isXii;  at  dmr>yr  liskmintr  to  the  ur.n'i y.  he voted  to  the .glory  of  rLv  Benedict* 
daughter  of  our  host,  who  eutv-rlamed  and  *\dkd  \V\ in  nhurg.  The  clmpd  \V;i$ 
us  Wjfli  Viennese  waltzes,  we  dehuTuihcb  i>?i»ll  iu  a lino  wimri  everything  'that 
never  agam -jo  he  prhehed  led w-ecu  a raft  ffery  iu'i  ymild  f.uru.isli  and  Wioney  buy 
and  Cv  s!oi>c  wall.  ISmhxwg  detained  ns  wr?vt'lo  mrik|n.e; .chM're.b  eduices  spieudid. 
on  IJ  long  wrt^-i  Tor  ^ stroll  atiiidsl  its  C?h> U ml ta-r.  <> ver 
old  n»  us  many  bfuul>Ofms  btft  wg-  WttVcJj  angel  ligtire^  <di/r*h  vo«d  look  dowa 

lecfert ■ builiiihgj?-.  with  the  lrnee.>  of  pus l rv  flh  ddVlike  ability  upon  .(In:*  •.speviator. 
groaiui*;o  Tlte  river ■ l.)ore  m.s  on  .agvdn,  . vVl.at  parts:  of  the  eddice  are  not  ornau 
and  soori  we  passed  lugolsiudi  life  next  ownbsi  with  shihuni  yhe>s  \v'i?ei^nvs.  chan  ' 
Daiiphe  ftrrUHs**  below  Ultu  a city  of  eN,  or  <:?!>!.? y erdutnijs  doc  covi-red  wuU 
untforTiia.  potPoorar  ami  Vlrxnns- •uv  pHOdirigs,  tho-  ot  (no-  ?v y.^vs'iitv  cVe 

imer^difig  p!deu  hisiorieaily,  but  chnUad  Imrdnts  if iseovenuvg  A-tn'er-ieu,  wu  It  ti/e  Vir- 
with  tsie  Spirit  of  modern  war.  gin  Mary  on  the  fore*. aside,  and  a Reec 

The  tirst  place  we  r(-aei;cd  ,i.fh:>r  brc’al:-  dictiue  rri'Utk  marUing  tlm chniiueb  The 
ing  ramp  next  niorniug  was  the  prettily  pr*  in>*-ly  tlecorafed  aHar  is  of  cino-^  the 
situated  village  uf  Vbh burg,  which  «HU  central  feature  in  f )j*K  display  of . wca  itn ;. 
ynai.ii fains  tbe  nustonv  of  paying-  SO  gej  and  it  would  be  hard  te  erciggci ?U 
dens  labont  h>  each  maiden  (d’bhnuc-  iniprt^siveue&s  as  a decot^Jiive  feature.-' 
ies^  repdt£itioa  upon  her  tfiHjfriagva  \\b;  vitllb  haiMnoniouv  jn  foilnt  ^ud  color,  ex- 
passed  from  the  waters  edge  tbrrotgb  n *pji;vite,cu!  ving  and  u«udeniiig.  H vovy.pal- 
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As  we  left  the  rnonas-  ,;v 

tery  gules  and  sought  the  0 ' 

beach , Die  sacred  bells 
tolled  noon,  and  all  the 
peasants  hared  their  heads  ''Ijjl 

in  reverential  devotion,  f 
no  other  sound  being* 
heard  but  the  water  whirl-  K 
ing  in  the  eddies  and  the  \ 

note  of  a bird  now  and  VSfSB WaBBIt 
then. 

After  a little  lunch  be-  ■ ^€^’>7 
neath  the  wall  of  the  Ben-  f 
edicti lies'  garden,  during  > ".afe 
which  we  were  watched 
by  a friar  who  seemed 
ashamed  of  such  curiosity,  I 
we  drifted  with  the  stream  > 

all  too  rapidly,  amidst  ^ 

roc* k see  u ery  wi  Id  and 
beautiful-lofty  walls  that  -v 

seemed  to  Jiang  above  us, 
and  so  steep  that  not  even 
a foot-path  could  help  the 
boatman  i n his  st r uggle  u p 
the  stream,  and  iron  rings 
have  to  be  placed  in  the  - 

roek  for  his  assistance. 

After  a too  short  rush  r~  . . 
down  this  splendid  stretch,  ^ 
the  river  opened  out.  and 
we  saw  before  mr  perched  on  a hill  above 
Kelheim,  what  looked  like  a Roman  tem- 
ple It  was  the  so-called  “ Hal  1 of  Libera- 
tion.^ erected  to  the  memory  of  the  men 
who  freed  Germany  from  the  domination 
of  Napoleon  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. It  was  under  a very  hot  sun  that 
we  climbed  the  steep  hill  above  Kelheim 
in  order  to  testify  our  sympathy  with 
German  independence.  The  temple  is  a 
very  costly  dome,  inside  of  which''  are  slabs 
bearing  the  names  of  such  as  the  King  of 
Bavaria  recognised  as  the  liberators  of 
the  father-laud.  We  were  struck  by  the 
names  of  many  Austrians  and  south  Ger- 
man military  mediocrities,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  such  as  really  did  make  their 
country  free.  Wellington  is  conspicuous 
by  his  absence  ; so  the  noble  Boven  and 
Lutzoiv.  The  man  whose  far-sighted  legis- 
lation lifted  Prussia  from  out  of  the  re- 
sults of  .hum  is  not  to  be  found  here— we 
mean  Stein— nor  his  able  successor,  Har- 
den berg*.  The  poets  and  thinkers,  the  pa- 
triotic spirits  that  stirred  the  people  to  he- 
roic exertion— these  were  the  ones  that 
fought  Katzbach  and  Leipzig ; but  they  are 
not  noticed  on  these  pagan  slabs.  Schiller 


iBiW«*\Wt(ifnv^u^  lr 
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and  Korner.  whose  songs  of  liberty  fired 
the  German  heart  and  sent  every  school- 
boy into  the  army ; Arndt  and  Jahn, 
tlh land  and  Fichte --muncs  that  in  1813 
did  more  for  German  success  than  a fresh 
army  corps  —of  these  this  Bavarian  mau- 
soleum says  nothing. 

We  needed  a glass  of  beer  to  wash 
away  the  elfects  of  this  hot  climb,  and 
this  we  enjoyed  at  a little  water-side  inn 
frequented  by  the  boatmen  of  the  river— 
an  honest,  intelligent,  and  hardy  race  of 
then,  interesting  to  meet,  for  their  life  is 
full  of  change,  and  not  without  danger. 
The  fact  of  our  coming  in  canoes  ami  not 
by  land  made  us  the  more  welcome,  for, 
as  one  of  them  said  to  us  energetically, 
“ 1 am  an  old  water-rat.  and  wish  id  be 
nothing  else.11  It  was  therefore  as  “ fel- 
low-craftsmen15  that  wt*  invited  them  to 
share  our  beer  and  tell  us  of  their  life. 
And  indeed  it  adds  much  to  the  charm  of 
this  river  to  see  their  great  rafts  curving 
around  the  bends,  ami  kept  in  the  cur- 
rent by  a number  of  sweeps  at  bow  and 
stern,  so  long  as  to  reach  beyond  the  ed- 
dies, and  heavy  enough  to  require  many 
hands  to  control  them.  Whole  families 


lottaj,  rnxziam  su ,at  po^t 


live  on  raft^;  jiiul  Jliv-  rude  frame  try;  for  1 1 »e  path  i*  never  twine  th*  same 

huts  kupeked^ together  for  liwir  shelter  to  f-ven  A veternu  toamwer, 
are  happy  home*  ip  wane  'for  we<>W  and  But  Aylnh  theso  men  have  sou »e  of  the 
weeks  during  the  long  tte**vmt.  Many  u ixwboy  s iwMcssiioss  4ml  ?^>urUne^htdfey 
travelling  nwehanw  gets a i<rtf  and  Jus  lave  too,  the  warm  h earl  that  usually 
b<wid  Ine;>IiA,  by  volunteering*  id.  tin*  Usd*  in  tune  with  if  aim,  When  rur 
sweeps  mf  vimP  of  these  huge  holding  ear-  ••  .party  boarded  one  ut  Ue^e  gweal  seow*, 
•iiTtinAarte^  arid  tins'  mod*  of  trav-blithir  is  ’they  were  unmeihaieV?  made  fte  guests 
nniidi  p;drn?H£edr  fur  it  i>  oinuoudy  wore  of  the  bout  Beer  \\>&#  brought  forward; 
agreeable  ihuit  plodding  ahjog.  the  dngpy;  they  were  coin polled ■ -ip  sterb  hi  the  noon* 
highway..  Many  of  IV;*’ j};0  h^rKHi  hid,  day  dinner  of  beef;  so-  ^enei>»usly  dhs- 
sharp  - nosed  baiweV  fhuf  go  uhwn  'Ubs  pensed  that  even  a tauiOvisC  could  not  eat* 
stream  never  reitumV  heiot<  rudely  built,  it  &Byi*dd  smite  ofk  had  to  t>e? >1  r ^ »pj 
ami  ufti.mathiy  bmtett  up  for  fi niter,  ereUy  over  rhmsjdev  lest  the  feelings  of  our 
Others  Biat  we  parsed  are  whmded  to  hint  busts  might  te  hurt  by  tho  thought  l hat 
lunger,  and  Ittul  in  tow  a second  and  them  food  had "not.  hern  duly  appremaied. 
temllpr  barge,  in  which  were  a pair  uf  From  these  people  We  borrowed  a .good 
stock  Hy  bid  it-  Lmwes.  ni  present  enjoying  idea  m Urn  way  of  pootectKOi  ugaiust  eotil. 
the  river  view  over  a trough -w  feed,  but  wind,  and  rain— a garment  'good,  to  sleep 
who  ^im!  witl  hr  struggling  up  the  tow-  itt , sleep  on  stand  }ti;  or  paddle,  iu,  felling 
path, w til usVijug  -through  Urn  mire,  now  below  the  knees;  one  long  piftee>  through 
floundering  up  to  their  hrU»p«  af  points  whlpli  the  bpad  is  thrust  at  the  in  id  iU^ 

Mdtensg  dir  rtv-t/f  is  over  the  banks,  nu\v  leaVing  one  half  to  fulliu  ft-otti,  the  other 
tdautterhig  bb>  cats  along  the  foot  of  t he  half  bi-hoid.  Tl w sides  &re  upen.aud  there 
rt^k.s,  alsv-avs  keeping  a tight  strain  on  aro  no  sleeves.  It  so  mi  da  its  though  tfr# 
ike  long  line  that  pulls  fheir barge ; and  ventilation  had  been  Uxo  generously  eared 
:xvou  it*  horse  and  rider  if  any  misstep  for.  hut  such  is  nut  the  case  On  th.e  cori* 
liw^temau  ami ^Sfesa^^dowti  into  the  dmv  uury,  it*  i«  ihe  far  mate  i>v *jjL  ibik ' -. ' 
gernus  enn-eut!  When  main  teams  are  Oanub*1  waku  num.  and.  w-e  promptly  got 
puliingyit  one  heavily  Luhni  ho^t.  the  eff  ihu  address  of  a tailor  at* (be-  head  war, ns. 

fort  tvi  skvu  muy  f hp  ;b'f  l he  r*Yhr  TnfcMth  .'i'g  ^ •'  : 

of  it  1 1 Tiiese  river  side  rough  rulers  wasty  mins,  ami  hud  three,  senr  down  !<♦  ip  u, 

1 it  fie  time  in  prayer  at  such  a moiumi.  every  Vespeet  like  those  of  <»;o  good 

but  whip  out  their  ;hf.iiivo6V'iMid;  te*t  hvote  Ihinute  '^lyy’ykxkt 

tie*  rope  of  the  fallen  rules.  vpiiuUtigwheir  We  camped  f lmt  nighi  m sight  Of -the 
e.oiiscieuee  by  tile*  reHeeuoi*  tiud  ft  y\n.y  kjinse^  id  Kegrti^burg ( JiUbed rai  — usi  tive.di  f ■ f 
be  their  turn  fuom'dTow.  k^r.s.r  of.  life  in  tloit  omUM^raged  us  to  wash  cip  tlai/u.d, 
this  manlier  is  not  umumomny  for.  iny  shirts  with  great  energy,  for  on  llig  form 
io  the  stnhi<  n sweoiug  of  ihe  river  after  upon  of  the  neM  das  we  made  our  entry 
$t  vain,  and  the  great.  ddHenhy  <>f  main  ipt^  lib*  win  lorn  oajfuaBof  the.  ilolv  Bo- 
uuniiig  a low-pafii  m good  eomh!i«m  the  unih  Bmp* re,  called  hv  tin*  French  Hahs 
w<a*k  • 'i  man  vuul  heavt  along  tie*  Ihoo  'boh  tie,  and  famous  tiv  the  starling  place  of 
uj;»i*'. .p:*>Ttake>;  c*I \phddhg:  dltyV  svryf  tAriny  cru^dtO^  coluhoik  ^vlio  Huu^ht  j.e* 

uVK^  A very  Pad  ^nd  Jiltlh .-’kiivw si u*»uri~  by  y diy  pi  the  i »kf»Ul>e, 
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"There  cairn'  a hold  eru^nku\ 

Witji  rtCty  }iArfUj^gfetI- 
And  )u*  etuliaikn:i)  at  FUbsNn 
To  tU»i  Saiurvn. 

Xttii  £nJbinC  k»aghtt  £ir  GottiVifcrf  hfglii 

Lhcu'U.  tort))  a liable  bjt»d. 

■VVfioae  IW  shall  save  triuruvliuii th- 
in inUhevetl  JttUij.7 


the  ;bas*k*t  of  ao  tH$v  peasant 

Jassi^yyho  ^axgbi^dhm  \\s  eat  heir 

frBhv  But:  the  Vnobutoenl  ,u%mb  interest- 
]ug‘  (o  /u  tk«‘,  ftipuvv  bridge,. 

daVnuHi  by.  fegeiisbw’g^ry  ta  be  the 
*tn>Ttiry*i  m At  mry*  rate.  U*fe 

5pari  between  ite  is  r>t  wbter  Hum 

t jbrt  t.Lre*ai«t2af 

With.  J&e ^ $1  tup&ni^HCly  as  to  rrmte  wy  risky  - 

bad  ruHirr  .thr  te’Sf  of  it  m fur  ?**  the  Hag  Whirlpools  ami  m pi  us  below.  The 

waving  m Judah  vnts  vonoeruvd,  this  pte  n^uu*^'  frivops  of  lugobstaiU  have  to  take 


u\  THE  V&V.rp&A  t, 


Hie  '*&PH®n  h om-reet  enough  in  iHo*  mhns  wlmn  the}'  puss  1 1 « « .>•  town,  and  wo 
tralurg  {hr  .oarly  importum-c  of  iteio.-'s  -.«•<**  strongly  ingeri  lo  do  the  same;  hat 
burg  mi.-  a h V? . iu  fweh  h-%V  |r^l  ho  room * and  oylts6»j[U'e«itJy;'d^ 

the  ftr^t  iowr*  ^p&J>pO*>  ':- 1€>  lV*y  for  oarshlyes..  We  sue* 

regular  jnaikef  iv*>*k  ifemu  tlVe  *<t**cVl  by . the  >i^J,ttd:uind  .a  Wdi; ' 

river |m -i 69(5.1 : wmic»m>ivb-rmy  tin*  *£Mo  and  mir  tfdrom  was  in  sfiite  of  the,  devih' 
of  the  riVertiiem  im*Luhite«e&Vh  Ci&viti *hU  Sot  b»*  share  in  its  chhstyftMl&o  yrAs/ttfVy 
view  of  WMl^r  ^ nv*i tl 

the  gentry  uloog  hun’fe.^ts;, ; The  tfavy  rnm  thatvv  hife;  ike  u&lhedfcU 

ehterpvmv  wns  oo  light  orre  : jtf  ‘wnrse.  <«F  otv^ • ifte : ■ «3i i e f 

Few  towns,  I fancy.  emubimj  within  -archil vet intended  nm  very  <d<>v^<'uppre*n 
their  wul]  sum  many  building**' tif;  interest.  tikfi  ffi*>  btfsfe  0 rh&kmg  this'  The 

i>mi  so juauy  memories  dear  to  mankind  y."Unj!.  man  fell  so  confide m i tel  he  of 

We  .^t  .ifovruOipoii  the  pttvriMUit  in  t.U4- . ; 'feml . u i.  >u u i lit?.  Ibittiahi' ^ h^f«u;(y  h?»  mu*/ 
niarket'pUtvv  to  tnusv  of  those  thin ms\  h.*r  leaf  •ousiwd  ihe  it-al}o'i.Vrah  Hut  lie 
our  backs  toa  olniroii  ivaih  and  r»m--  huts  ItnaUy  brnmi  that  la  had  -u)M:hyHaken  u>o 
full  of  freslily  pjcKtaJ  .st-.t*awi>eriaev.  Troat  iunch.  ha*  the  savred  ]»iie  went  up  with 
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great  steudiin:ss,  while  ihir  b^ulgfi  moved  largtfv' bad  eroded  the  on>b  fit  the 

With  j*n  ;U ■ sliJJj'-n'iu  The  yomiesler  final1  bridal  At  tW  s*iwe  ijin»0  h dreadful 
ly  viMitwl  U|s  disrom-auviueni  iu  Hhisphti*  noise  was  heard under  the  pifcCh.  The 
oious  ivb.be*  that  i hf  dev.jl  nbydd  take  nnuigM  remain*.-  at  the  time  ho m^h 
ovm*  the  yin.  dew  in  ail  direct  ions,  ;i litf  (be  devil  vri& 

No  •SiWut'.r  spoked  lM*»  ..?>  venerable  seen  In  •dbvaiip.miV  sm^aiiimgA*  ’ 
mm ic  appeared  *1 wfl’ ' y. ' <b  the  eheatel  of  fny  fm!'r  -TJ**  - ^VtM ri^"'  n*j# 

Work  in  hvssiuublb.  ww-re  i-!»»v*>u  hootsv  .vjnaikb'h  b»»Jy  water  inf  the.  Stmivr.  ‘i i ul 
ktidii  fail wli islvftd  tinher  the  ^;»f  tod  yni-b:  the  hapjVV*  people-  re)mee&. 

hot  rift Vivtihele&ii  <*  ibb-yam ^ Pf  tbk  feg'eiisbu rir 

it  thrU  Mav  bridge  was  livtu^fx  a*  if  to  grwi*  the  k^fud  A*  htijl 

dVrnft/tJiiM  /lev) l Wi^ibi  bavyhtliv  best  Umn*  , *a Vi*£td v iR  Lit  upon  ib^tr<»ying-  tho  boat- 
living  ’thing*  that  «h’0*seil  mail  vt-.m.udo^  heiwulU  u : nod  vis  we  bad 

The  devil  kept  hi>,  word.  - Ail  \ht  on»  no  di^irt1  U)  nRiiNnve  the  Mwdigl’b  f«l‘ .nur 
tetial  catod  to  InititJ  whit'  Mfli  (!ovi)i?)i  p&ddli  with  iliaf  of  l be  devdA  puebbwk;. 
rapid  if  v (tUU  the-  ueaiuna  broke  tljioU  a w e i u nihil i \ avnitled  d.  mid  *»dvis>-  ;d.l 
(tylflpl  filed  bruise  tlUljr»i'X drt  file  MiiUK 

If  w »v>  May  da t . and  of  >otirv-  **  -rent  Tin  ^ r>a  eh, ! (k>! he  spires  of  Kosr*?*$- 
rmwtl  hva^.  }n>sf*ni  * “.ii  1 1 eay*T  O'  bo  era  b })!:•/  f^tiifOruI  now  mpa'lv  laded  ,-<way 
in  rhbMiiig'  s»»  o<-w  and  mug  ntfkvuk a behind  ' m*t'  'mid  We'  jhdisetf  down  shvmn 
IliOvoMghfan*.  Thy  >.jrv»i#  tbaielo-  dovK  h .towards  - a o >ekv  pmfmmtory  .p,  v bn.-U 
})?>  kar;'li'.  Piidenj  hA  tiapds  inuli-i  ){j-  tuns  hpejl  btd'U  n.  lonj.ir  to  tb  ?'f>»:o»  htov^ 
M'ci.nd  avelt  I’roni  tin*  snmv  and  Wrficd  etiikvd  fiie  Widbaibi.  Tiie  pr^p<;il‘0^> 

for  ids.  vlrtmas.  ' -SjfcWr  tbbsA  Af  !!ir*  Arh'Mden  !%;• -i  le-ia.Mi  lO.d 

' Aiop  ■’  e»id  the  j»vebi»eet  to.  ! b«*  erowd.  the  ^iiHateo)  t.>  arinn-iMv  ela»sOti  for  ibe 
^iawd  biodcl  h\  fbr  op.-iO!,^  af  iias  hi^dov  4,r  ns  striin.i»tr‘  heatiyv.  \lj  the 
bridg,y  w«  ba-v<*  a .'»•»  i-iOf  o»  bv^Oala-  of  fltr  < A«‘.r-m;oi  a »*e  l|o^> 

perforin  b»dui'f  . ij:  pup  be  mu  ,e'ed  aohe<!  'i'll  Uie  oar  Selpimeut  of  pv‘de  :M‘U 

-bv-i »b. ’>^5% >>f bjivyb ' ;^x^al i t m toiif.liin^  Jbb 
b>n‘i»t;i  a . ' 1 »*t  i :;e .:  Sr'rb-Vejr^  'taf pM-v  ..ami  if  o elf  ,.b»iMit  ly  ,jUT«id;y '■ 

>b-e.  . ” myr  that  l>av:M;iut  of  .all  fvermun  slab  *=. 

At  vyord^ ; :1VtI ; wilbviijd  ibb  ^mipite  of^ ^ bonrrrifi^ 

lowed  by  a «.:ork  and  a b:.*a,  y ;»s  :<r(  id- ; v ark  ad'  Oernoatis  as  yduens  of  rt  great 
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empire  rather  than  m .subjects  of  petty  nig  {tpasniiLs  as  ever  drank  .Bavarian  'beer, 
princes.  For  :}|  f&is country,  from 

The  liul  e village  of  Stem,  >v'bieh  vvV.  j-  iim  paradise  id  ptniraiiu,  fumed  for  rub 
xooti  passed,  has  an  >magd  of  I. hr*  Virgin  soil  and  rich  living  They  have  changed 
Mato:  which ■ m;jki\s  gri*ii<vo  when  > hew  nHlc.  sinew  a.  learned  Orman  proiV^ir 
etir  near  line  U any  one  doit  hl^  vkitdii  them  in  181 8;  and  wax  amnimd  ui 

m v words.  hr  cun  read  all  about  ft  in  4tt  deem  luxury.  ^ \ wonidiug  bm\"  he 
exdmMsmc.  "work  printed  r/u?/  h'H*ntm  whue  “ d>  u regmtar  ww,v  At  eight  nr 
feWprilMl^liow.  ui  tr>:u  some  icono-  ten  tables  sit.  mu  iu  twelve  per^pl.*  vvh<'. 
ci&sftC  Lm  he  runs  nought  to  destroy  ihjfc  feast  several  dnys  three  tuum  i dav/' 
■■picture  ; bow  it  mirariilou8iy  escaped  The  p^dVssuiy  ielU  u.vThut  "ike  possum 
fhe.ru  ; hdw  uV  angels  jxm*  if  up  the  has  iivai  every  day,  the  servmds  mt 
:Tif^nute; ikying  thy  boat  ; aint n^fehv  mnl  kyaut  ; r tliy^ 
ii->*vt  dually,  pious  monks  protected  it  in  potato  ‘* 

tbo.  littiv  church.  mruuhmg  bus  been  /mm  the  dags  vd 

Xn  this/iarrip  we  hmbat  al>o\*t  tnidviight.  lonhe  a place  <vf  eorpmend.il  iis-  Weil  as 
»U Hi  a MoVm  ».f  Ihmitler  and  lightning.  military  importance,  and  the  strength  v>( 
>nnd  and  ram',  Ought  to  have  Mms-n  U>  US  pee, -me  houses  is  a counterpart  uv  the. 
pieeevi  any  ordinary  tents.  We  awoke,  nmssive  arches  of  its  town  Wall.  J-  has 
ie  Cvev'eir,  mod  Vnormng  with  nothing  worse'  now  only  about  Jdy»00  people.  hi  am  lhd5 
:hv(  one  ,av  i \vo  ears  l‘?di  *>f  water,  and  the  town  eh  rim  ede  tells  tifc  .that  lKUho 
preceded  merrily  dovnt  nnr-  nharnuuy  died-  *d  ?he  plague  almim-an  imlient.mii 
sdmuM.  rejniving  m tire  sunshine  Unit  iiiat  in  thaUlay  Um  pe^mh^  ion.  must.  have 
piey^d  ahum  the  jeme.  hit  lerdnipel  of  f M^r-  he*-);  large,  a nd  cfU'Udniy viow  dirty  On** 
.m,  rising  as  if  from  a lldje mound  in  the.  ids  tori  an  says  (hat  Stranhmg  vas  JMt 

r.)VW:SlhV!lly  above-:  Si  r;ut  king.  where  wr  yea.is  withpul  im iarf>enuo/8  simp,  because 
hail  dinner  at  a mfdiaivai  inn.  wiili  a room  a lire  <mre  ongumteui  in  such  a place,  and 
fnP  of  as  fac  jcdly  and  prosperous- lock  trie  city  faUlcn  thought  an  ordinance  v>f 
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this  kind  would  spare  them  a repetition  while  entertaining'  us  as  invited  guests, 
of  the  same  misfortune!  While  the  storm  raged  we  inspected  the 

From  Straubing  we  paddled  on  to  the  premises  with  great  interest,  for  one  roof 
pretty  little  village  of  Rogen,  about  whose  covered  dwelling-house  for  cows  and 
village  church  thousands  of  pious  pea-  horses  as  well  as  family  and  servants, 
sants  periodically  congregate  to  be  cured  The  anteroom  outside  of  the  main  d well- 
through  the  efficacy  of  a stone  image  of  ing  “ hall  ” opened  on  one  side  to  the 
the  Virgin,  which  once  floated  twenty -four  kitchen,  above  to  the  bedrooms,  on  the 
hours  up  the  Danube.  Here,  as  at  Sossau.  right  to  our  u hall,’'  arid  on  the  left  to  the 
we  were  greeted  with  such  a hurricane,  stables.  But  let  us  hasten  to  add  that 
followed  by  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  cows  and  Horses  were  cleanliness  itself, 
as  drove  us  ashore,  at  the  risk  of  smashing  that  every  part  of  their  quarters  indicated 
our  boats  into  bits  on  the  rocky  beach.  scrupulous  neatness,  from  the  round  little 
Lenzing  was  the  name  of  the  place  windows  to  the  extreme  recesses  of  the 
where  we  sought  refuge,  made  up  entire-  vaulted  ceiling.  The  roof  was  supported 
ly  of  the  farm  belonging  to  a prosperous  by  stone  columns  that  would  have  graced 
peasant.  He  welcomed  us  when  we  had  a monastery.  Their  eating  and  drinking 
dragged  our  boats  beyond  the  reach  of  troughs  were  of  stone;  their  wants  were 
the  savage  waves,  and  took  us  into  his  ministered  to  by  t wo  as  dainty  and  grace- 
big  dwelling- room,  which  was  like  a ha-  fill  maidens  as  e.ver  figured  in  a pastoral, 
ronial  hall.  Here  was  space  for  fifty  and  such  was  the  behavior  of  these  ani- 
pcople  to  sit  and  feast,  or  have  a romp,  inals  that  no  well-regulated  housekeeper 
Substantial  rafters  made  the  ceiling;  the  could  have  objected  to  them  as  fellow- 
tables  and  benches  were  of  wood  well  lodgers.  Tlie  veranda  that  passed  the 
scrubbed.  He  offered  us  beer,  and  then  dining-hall  continued  past  the  stables, 
his  wife  gave  us  bowls  of  milk  fresh  from  wherein  were  about  a dozen  horses  and 
the  cow  and  strong  country  bread,  all  the  twice  as  many  cows.  The  manure  was 
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shovel  led  across  this  walk  and  slacked  up  From  Deggendorf  on,  the  scenery  be 
immediately  near  it,  and  yet  this  veranda  comes  mountainous,  rocky,  even  wild 
was  the  agreeable  gathering-place  of  a particularly  between  Passau  and  Linz 
warm  evening.  As  we  chatted,  two  colts,  where  the  river  reminded  us  forcibly  o 
a few  weeks  old.  walked  up  and  about  the  Hudson  Highlands  between  Hui vet 
vis,  nibbled  at  our  trousers  and  fingers,  straw  Bay  and  Newburgh.  We  have  pari 
rubbed  their  noses  affectionately  against  ed  with  the  black  soil  and  luxurious  pea 
each  of  us  in  turn,  and  played  with  the  sants  of  Biraubing,  and  come  now  amougs 
big  watch -dog  as  happily  as  if  :» { 1 three  people  whose  habits  are  more  those  c 
were  pups  in  the  same  litter.  With  such  mountaineers,  where  lumbering  is  th 
evidence  of  kind  treatment,  is  it  a wonder  chief  industry,  and  where  settlements  ar 
that  their  live-stock  is  gentle  and  willing?  few  and  far  between.  Every  sharp  rive 
We  asked  our  host  if  he  found  no  ill  corner  carries  on  its  crest  the  remnants  a 
effects  from  so  much  manure  beneath  his  a feudal  castle,  whose  tower  still  remain 
windows,  and  he  assured  us  that  he  con-  in  token  of  its  former  grandeur  ami  pc 
sidered  it  wholesome.  He  certainly  ap-  litieal  importance,  and  a picturesque  pre 
peared  healthy,  and  his  household  as  well  test  against  the  free  commerce  on  th 
— radiant  with  prosperity  and  good  spirits,  Danube. 

generous  with  his  substance;  a good  ill  us-  At  the  frontier  of  Austria  we  were  or 

tration  of  the  Hlvaubing  peasant  as  do  dered  to  stop,  to  come  ashore,  to  shov 
scribed  by  the  learned  professor  half  a our  .passport,  and  to  pay  sixteen  kreuteer 
century  ago.  He  would  receive  nothing  apiece -quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  castle 
himself  for  our  entertuiumenL  but  finally  whose  ruins  wo  were  passing.  None  o 
accepted  a contribution  for  tliefc  poor,  our  boats  were  searched,  however,  and  vvi 

Early  next' morning  vve  passed  Deggen  were  assured  that  the  tax  was  merely  2 

dorf,  where  we  were  made  welcome  by  formality  connected  with  passing  int< 
the  rowing-club,  whose  boat  house  con  Austria.  No  such  tax  was  demanded  or 
tains  two  single  sculls.  We  looked  up  passing  into  Holland  or  Germany.  Tin 
the  pretty  church,  which  is  far  famed  in  tax  is.  to  be  sure,  small  in  amount,  but  f 
this  country  for  possessing  several  intrao*  grievous  one  in  principle, 
ulcus  objects,  from  which  it  derives  an  In  the  midst  of  this  wildest  and  mos 
enormous  revenue.  As  many  as  50,000.  beautiful  part  of  the  Danube  —a  stretcl 
to  60,000  people  have  come  here  as  pit-  that  may  be  said  roughly  to  include  Deg 
grims  in  the  course  of  a singl  ear,  often  gemlorf  and  Durreustein— is  the  strik 
sleeping  in  the  streets  for  w;  ....  of  a roof,  ingly  situated  village  of  Grein,  in  tie 
In  1837— a great  festival— the  number  was  midst  of  a cluster  of  ragged  peaks,  eacl: 
100,000.  overlooking  the  stream,  each  with  a ruin 
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the  other  nates  i luv  squirt-  iWer  .of  'Wtyy  :Wkmy  -dop..  did  the  anna  hi^buighter 


Werfenstei  n.  that  sire  U:hos  itself  up  und  * if  t j t :>  ] who  not  yjnfy  served  us  with 
ov^r  tTiehlark  wapm.  An  omt^inus  v <»nl.  the  best  hi  v lie  imuMf,'  Inti played  a mo:h- 
"tb.is  •Wei'lenstr-jfi-ihe  rwk-hnrh'r  ntui  tray  lii  ihr  button-hoie  of  each  ere  we 

hfUi  that  has  sonic  many  e £ov»'l  > Lip  he-  started. 

bye  its  own  rib*  were  trucked.  Hardly  had  \\v  reached  ihe  middle  of 

The '.huMnin^  roaring  souii#  the  stream  when  there  Jjiojftsrd  tip  before 

gTWP$  funder,  Will  tins  {Helmiinary  us  »>  vast  pile  of  arelnieet urul  UiMynui- 
tortiire  never  eea.se l Barely  the  worst  renew  growing  up  from  a hold,  sharply 
must  .soon  be  upon  us:  for  we  have  pass-  rj>mg  hind*,  \\liosy  vmky  sides  cb>se  in 
ed  St*  Nikolai.  am!'  hfcyomi  us  is  another  a fringe.  of  wood  it  wa.s  Melk.  unofher 
robber  naRl.lt,  that  gives  us  another  shiver  of  the  magnificent  monasteries  Mini  adorn 
m-.  we  think  of the  cruel  wrecks  il  has  this  river - perhaps,  the  must  striking  of 
momd  We  pass  aunthe**  spire,  another-  nil  -We  el  imbed  to  its  lofty  terrace,  en~ 
crucifix.  ^ctiroarhig  still  joyed  a view  of  the  upper  river  that  cum- 

the  water  grows  normally  smooth..  Can  bined  what  is  most  beautiful  in  hill  and 
tins  he  thfe  iuH  before  thfe  don'd  we  ask  water*,  forest  and  meadow— the  whole 
ourselves.  bathed  in  sunshines  at  hi  warm  color 

No;  vve  mrn\  without  knowing  i\.  pass-  The  vast  ajn-uumeiiis  wore  si i own  ns 
fed  both  Strudel  and  Wirbfd.  and  the  boom'  Ike  n-IW-torv  w here  hundreds  of  glasses 
iitg  roar  comes  from  the  bailey  of  a.  pow  twinkled  iu  the  sjdibmm'd.  bedrooms 
erful  towboat  blowing;  oil: -.steam  against  where  royalty  had -slept,  an  leartmetiK 
Ihtf  lauiiv  l tyhtu-fv  Napoleon  is  said  to  hard  burnt  his 

The  mighty  stream  earned  u.s  vapidly  papers  after  Urn  ladth -of  A>pe»*n.  a chapel 
skl/mig  uiivhu'  many  more. : ruins*. of  castles  fid}  of  elaborate  orimmem,  coni  j rourt 
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of  b)ii4  |VHc'ty  In  J^ivi*  iiy  iliisi  <?f  *Tuu  t lie*  Nit  4 

iNnub?  offers  to  Lhi'  boi.iii!.-.!  , is  wet!  ems,  i.nutM, 

riiu.oi'ihtr'  ' •:  ;•  *VM*ro«H 

}l  k«-  «,j 

“ Ht-h.w  Wi^ujii^nvE,  ilim-  mv  |>maUh  um»I  ^h  Ik  *, 
olhrii  frwlt  if«>w<.|N, * , , . imuL  u)  Kvllitfirttv t-llififc  ^hirr* 

ini;.  to  t)w  I;ivriv4iin^  ll&fe  1 fatnni  u u-\uh:V 

«*«*>■'»*  fknnnl  is  tio'.VfTA  liKr  lLHIMUo],'k«*r  k)[i>a!|mic  ( | 

HiiU  Avfl.1i  .glffiirmi*'  U'sivr*.  Tiif  "i;«  v&r  H\YisH 

IniuU*  ?*r<i  ntmih  of  <fm* -rs,  fm  on  a fv  >Mtl 

hiGtrli  Ui  low  K<vpuA.nvi*i  wVi.Hv  \v«  (J uly  fjfii | ] 
I n '>li.,r,\  s-inni  Hr..]  a if.vaU  * i (. 

fH^wv  m.t  »H  «i..v,.r.  L.»s\e-r  > U ^ av  t»r-*v  Itfu  pt  - ^«va{u.„  an 

Omu  mire  ifi*  Mils,  tWtv  w < t ♦ in  »•*;•••  jr;,.i.,  pr$  ^.A'  l>\  .Kn: 

(if  fink  Jiivif  n |itfk J Vf);iW*w..  HihUr-U.  kiMmig  V 111-  v 

:)}*"  )i*rH»  ;»?t*i  u 'vjii>.  < v<  IVtm< 

V'.l;nH  In  rluj;W/wnls  1n*fn»,l  our  turn*,  anti  ill 

lvann^ri<x}f,  I in»i.»r#M'l  nvr»<l*k  In-nafoM, 
l.njv  - 1»mm.  ilit.il  \r.ik  ;w<f  »i*  i • 't  fi  n;  A ft, or  U'U 

urumrun,  £<ul  oittr »u  i btfiu 

* ;nhtmnulii.  In  lit*?  tWfufnv  Wtiriy  \vr  nai'njr-  ^ |~|A|V 
oil  ■ kiwtytf  V;iJ4!i^(?r>V  : fa*.. 

Hlitl  lyr.lnAH  W.niif  lU'Oiqrfffti Hil’i vt : - 1 <f  ^ < 
a furry  -'litu*  w:il  - {wuf  lniin  nru,u  a 1 
tlinl  hHM^triiv*  )'J/i \\  ; ' •'  ’ « ; vVr* 

, >v  jbilgK  'wdrMlj';  A 
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Well,  de  music  don'  go  ver’  good,  an’ 
de  boys  not  dance  ver’  strong;  an’  bymby 
I’ll  see  de  big  feller,  more  big  nor  any- 
body on  de  room,  go  up  on  de  fiddler,  an’ 
’e  say  somet’ing  on  ’eem,  an’  ’e  laugh,  an’ 
de  h’ol’  Le  May  laugh,  an’  den  somebody 
take  a chair  an’  stick  ’eem  on  de  table, 
an’  de  big  man  jump  dere  wid  de  fiddle 
on  ’es  ’an’,  an’  ’e  ’oiler  h’out,  “ ’Ere,  boys! 
You  don’  call  dat  dancin’!  Shout,  you 
devil ! shout !”  An’de  fiddle  go  li’up  onder 
es  chin;  an’  de  bow  come  down  on  ’er 
like  ’e  go  for  cut  ’er  on  two;  an’  de  fiddle 
give  de  scream ; an’  den  dey  laugh ; an’  ’es 
foot  go  h’up  an’  down,  li’up  an’  down,  an’ 
e’  sing: 

“ A Bylown  cest  un'  joli'  place , 

Ou  il  s' r a mas  s'  bien  (Via  crasse  ; 

Ou  y a ties  jolt's  Jilles, 
j Et  aussi  des  jolis  yarrow, 

Dam  Us  chant irrs  nous  hivemeron s /” 

Bagosh!  I’ll  never  ’ear  nodding  like 
dat;  dem  boys  sing  so  strong  dey  scare 
de  smoke  h’out  de  room.  An’  de  way  dey 
dance ! 

I’ll  go  roun’  on  de  h’ol’  Le  May,  an’ 
I’ll  h’ax  ’eem  w’o  dat  big  feller  was,  an’ 
’e  say,  “You  be  know ’eem  pretty  well 
’nough,  littl’  feller,  ef ’e  let  you  grow  h’up. 
Dat’s  Johnnie  Rawson!” 

“ W’at  Johnnie  Rawson?” 

“ W’y,  Johnnie  Rawson  ; ‘ Gatineau  ’ 
Johnnie;  de  Walking  Boss  for  de  Rich- 
ardson Shanty.” 

Well,  for  sure  I’ll  know  Johnnie  Raw- 
son  pretty  good  after  dat,  an’  ’e  was  de 
devil!  But  jus’  one  time  dey  get  square 
wid  ’eem;  h’all  ’cep’  one  feller. 

Dat  was  ’bout  four  mont’  h’after  dat 
time,  an’  Mose  Snow  was  de  boss  for  our 
shanty,  an’  Johnnie  was  for  de  ’ole  of  de 
camp. 

Well,  dere  come  one  of  dose  wet,  rainy 
Sonday,  w’en  de  rain  rain,  an’  de  snow 
snow,  an’  de  trees  an’  h’everyt’ing  was  wet 
like  warm  water.  De  boys  h’all  sit  roun’ 
de  fire,  more  nor  forty  feller,  an’  dey  play 
cards,  an'  dey  smoke,  an’  dey  men’  deir 
clo’es;  but  nobody  sing,  nobody  talk,  no- 
body play  de  fiddle,  nobody  do  nodding 
’cep’  spit  an'  swear  on  de  rain  an’  de 
wet. 

Bymby  good  strong  talk  begin  w’ere 
Johnnie  was,  an’  de  mos’  of  us  stop  doin’ 
nodding  an’  lis’en.  ’E  was  talk  wid 
h’lrish  Mike,  an’  bymby  I’ll  ’ear  Mike  say, 
“Oh,  d — de  Queen!” 

An’  den  Johnnie  spit  h over  ’es  shoul- 
der an’  ’e  yell,  “Mose!”  An' w’en  Mose 


come,  ’e  turn  an’  ’e  say,  sof’  an’  slow  like, 
“Mose  Snow,  you  'ear  w’at  dis  gennel- 
man  was  say?” 

An’  Mose  ’e  say  jus’  de  same  way, 
qui’t,  qui  t:  “No,  Johnnie.  W’at  ’e  was 
say?” 

Bagosh!  I'll  not  like  de  way  dey  was 
speak  so  sof’. 

An’  Johnnie  ’e  say  some  more,  “W’y, 
Mose  Snow,  ’e  say,  4 D — de  Queen !’  ” 

Well,  Mos6  ’e  jus’  give  one  ’oiler,  an’ 
de  fight  begin. 

You  bet  your  life  I’ll  skin  for  de  door 
h’all  de  fas’  I’ll  be  h’able;  an’  bymby, 
w’en  I’ll  get  my  win’,  I’ll  come  back,  an’ 
w’en  I’ll  come  on  de  shanty,  I’ll  ’ear 
Johnnie  sing, 

“ 0!  dam  les  chantiers  notut  hivernerons !" 

An’  w’en  I’ll  look  t’rough  de  windy.  I'll 
see  Mose  w’at  stan’  on  front  w’ere  h’all 
de  li’axe  was  pile,  an’  de  boys  try  for 
get  pas’  ’eem,  but  nobody  like  for  come 
too  near  de  li’axe  w’at  ’e  swing.  An’ 
Johnnie  was  beside  ’eem,  an’  ’e  ’ave  de 
h’iron  fire-shovel  wid  de  long  ’ic’ory  ’an- 
dle,  an’  w’enli’ever  ’e  get  de  lick  at  de 
feller,  down  dey  go.  One  man  was  crawl 
h’out  de  camboose  fire  w’ere  ’e  was  knock’ 
by  Johnnie,  an’  dere  was  plenty  on  de 
floor.  De  res’  dey  t’row  de  firewood,  de 
bake  kettle,  de  tin  pan,  so  fas’  you  can 
’ardly  see,  an’  h’all  de  time  dey  was  yell 
an’  swear  jus’  de  same  like  dey  was  fight. 

Bymby  I’ll  see  Pliinee  Daoust  an’  t’ree 
li’odder  feller  pick  h’up  de  long  bench 
an’  run  for  Mos6.  An’  ’e  yell  for  John- 
nie,  an’  dey  bot’  rush*  for  de  boys.  An’ 
de  h’axe  go,  an’  de  fire  shovel  go,  an’ 
bymby  de  boys  go  too,  an’  de  door  wasn’ 
'ardly  big  ’nough  for  let  dem  h’out  so  fas’ 
dey  want. 

An’  w’en  de  shanty’s  li'all  clear,  John- 
nie an’  Mose  dey  sit  down,  an’  dey  swear 
an’  dey  laugh  w’en  dey  get  deir  win’ 
like  ’e's  h’all  some  good  jokes. 

I’ll  not  like  dose  jokes  me ! Ef  de  man 
wan’  for  fight  bad,  w’y  don’  ’e  go  h'out 
an’  fight  wid  de  tree,  or  lick  ’es  dog,  or  do 
somet’ing  wr’at  don’  ’urt  nobody? 

Well,  den  Johnnie  an’  Mose  dey  start 
an’  dey  fix  li’up  de  fellers  w’at  dey  was 
’urt  de  wors’,  an’  w’en  dey  was  h’all  come 
back,  an’  h’everyt’ing  was  qui’t  some 
more,  I’ll  come  on  de  h’inside  too,  an’ 
sit  near  de  door.  An’  den  Johnnie  say: 

“Well,  boys,  dis  is  Sonday,  an’  now 
you  h’all  ’ave  your  fon,  don’  let’s  ’ave  no 
’ard  feelin’.  An’  Mose  an’  me  we  go 
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h’up  on  de  widdy  Green,  an’  we  tote 
down  littT  w’iskey  jus’  for  fix  h’up  any 
’eads  w’at’s  littl’  sore.” 

An’  dey  go,  an’  nobody  don’  min’  me, 
so  I’ll  foller  for  see  w’at  arrive.  Well, 
sir,  dem  fellers  dey  was  reg’lar  ’ogs.  Dey 
was  not  be  satisfy  wid  fight  like  de 
h’animals  de  ?ole  day,  but  w’en  dey  get 
h’on  de  widdy  Green,  dey  tell  de  h’ol’ 
woman,  an’  dey  h’all  laugh,  an’  dey 
drink  an’  drink,  an’  I'll  see  dere’s  not 
much  show  for  de  boys. 

So  I’ll  go  back,  an’  w’en  I’ll  tell  dem, 
h’lrish  Mike  yell,  “Come  h’on,  boys,  we’ll 
fix  dem  now !”  An'  dey  h’all  start. 

Well,  dose  fellers  dey  was  worse  dan  de 
h’odders ! W’en  dey  get  dere,  Johnnie  an’ 
Mose  dey  couldn’  'ardly  stan',  an’ Johnnie 
t’ink  ’e  was  h'all  some  jokes,  an’  ’e  sing 
’out,  “Come h’on,  boys ! ’Ere’s de  w'iskey 
for  de  crowd!”  an’  'e  ’ol’  h'up  de  bottl’. 
An’  Mike  say,  “Let’s  see  if  Vs  strong!” 
An’  ’e  grab  de  bottl’,  an’  ’it  Johnnie  smash 
on  de  ’ead  wid  ’eem,  an’  down  'e  go.  An’ 
den  Mike  an’  de  man  w’at  was  knock’ 
on  de  fire,  dey  lick  Johnnie  an’  Mose  till 
dey  can’  stir;  an’  de  h’ol’  woman  run  h’off 
on  de  bush  an’  yell  “Murder!  Murder!’’ 
An’  dey  h’end  up  de  act  by  lick  dem  bot’ 
wid  de  h’ol’  gun-barr’l;  an’  all  de  h ’odder 
feller  jus’  look  on  an’  laugh ; an’  den  dey 
take  h’all  de  w'iskey  w’at  wras  lef’  an’  go 
on  de  camp. 

W’en  dey  h’all  go,  I'll  look  roun’  ’an  I’ll 
don’  see  de  widdy,  an’  I'll  go  an’  look  on 
dose  two  ’ogs,  an’  I’ll  be  disgust'  wid  dem, 
an’  den  I’ll  ’it  Johnnie  ’leven  or  h’eight 
kick,  an’  den  I’ll  kick  Mose.  Bagosh ! I'll 
never  kick  nodding  so  big  like  dat  before, 
an’  wen  I'll  get  t’rougli,  I'll  go  on  h’after 
de  boys: 

Well,  de  nex’  day  Mike  was  gone,  an'  'e 
never  h’ax  for  no  pay,  an'  don'  tell  nobody 
w’ere  ’e  go.  An'  Johnnie  an’  Mose  don’ 
never  say  nodding;  but,  bagosh!  h’every 
time  Johnnie  look  on  me  I’ll  get  col’  h'all 
down  my  back,  an’  'e  make  me  sick  on 
my  ’eart.  An’  h’every  time  'e  look,  h 'ev- 
ery time  I’ll  be  sorry  for  kick  'eem. 

Well,  de  nex’  fall,  on  September,  one 
day  ’bout  four  a-clock,  we  was  h’all  sit 
on  de  store  to  McTaggart’,  an’  wait  for 
de  h’up  stage;  an’  Johnnie  was  dere,  an’ 
we  see  some  feller  ride  h'up  so  quick’s  'e 
can,  an’  ’e  pull  h'up,  an’  'e  say,  “Johnnie 
Rawson  ’ere  ?” 

An’  Johnnie  come  h'out.  an’  de  man 
tol’  ’eem  somet’ing,  an’  ’e  point  h up  w’ere 
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de  down  stage  was  come  on  de  h’odder 
side  de  river.  An’  Johnnie  jus’  turn  an’ 
run  for  de  bank,  an’  give  one  ’oiler  to 
de  driver,  and  ’e  don’  wait  for  no  boat 
nor  nodding;  'e  jus’  wade  in,  an’  we  see 
'eem  swim  h’over  an’  climb  h’on  de  stage, 
w’at  was  wait,  an’  swing  ’es  h’arm,  an’ 
h’off  dey  go. 

An’  den  we  turn  on  de  man,  an'  we 
say,  “ W’at’s  de  matter,  Sam?” 

And  ’e  say,  “ Noddings  de  matter, 
h’only  Johnnie  ’e  go  for  meet  somebody 
w’at  come  on  de  h’up  boat.” 

An’  dat’s  h’all  ’e  say, — an’  we  'ave  for 
go  by  the  nex’  stage.  But  on  de  nex’ 
day,  w’en  Johnnie  catch  h'up  wid  us, 
Mose  ’e  say, 

“ W'o  you  was  go  for  meet,  Johnnie?” 

An’  Johnnie  ’e  say,  qui’t  an’  slow: 
“Oh,  dat  feller?  W’y,  dat  was  h’lrish 
Mike!” 

An’,  bagosh!  I'll  feel  so  sick  w’en  ’e 
say  dat.  I'll  ’ave  for  go  ’way  widout  'ear 
w’at  arrive. 

* * 

* 

But  dat  Johnnie  Rawson  'e  was  good 
frien’  for  me  once,  an’  dat  arrive  like  dis. 

Dose  feller  on  de  shanty,  w’en  dey  h’eat 
deir  breakfas’,  or  deir  dinner,  or  deir  sup- 
per, or  on  de  bad  wedder  w’en  dey  can’ 
work,  or  w’enh’ever  dey  don’  got  some- 
t’ing h’else  for  do,  dey  ’buse  me.  Dat 
was  deir  foil;  but  h’all  peoples  don’  t’ink 
de  same  togedder  ’bout  de  fon;  an’  de 
wors’  was  Chunky  Peters.  ’E  was  h’aw- 
ful  big  feller,  'mos'  so  big  like  Johnnie, 
but  more  worse  too. 

Chunky  'e  was  h ’always  call  me  “Pea 
Soup,” an’  “Bannaner  Skin,”  an’  “Roun’ 
Toes,”  an’  ef  ’e's  stan’  h’up  w’en  I’ll  pass, 

'e  'mos’  h 'always  give  me  kick,  an'  ef  I'll 
be  carry  de  soup  or  somet’ing  ’ot,  'e  yell 
so  strong  'e  nearly  make  me  fall  down. 

Well,  one  Sonday  I’ll  ’ave  pretty  bad 
time.  De  cook  ’e  was  littl'  drunk,  an’  'e's 
ver’  mad  h’all  de  time.  ’E  swear  ver' 
strong,  an’  'e  call  me  h’all  de  bad  names 
w’at  ’e  know.  An’  w’en  I’ll  carry  de  po- 
tato for  de  table,  Jimmie  Green  stick  h’out 
’es  leg,  an’  I’ll  not  see  ’eem,  an’  I’ll  fall, 
an’  de  potato  go  all  h'over  de  floor  ; an’ 
Chunky  'e  swear,  an’  'e  'it  me  h’awful  lick 
wid  de  boot  w’at  ’e  'ave  on  'es  ’an’.  An’ 
dey  h’all  laugh,  an’  my  'eart  get  so  big  I’ll 
lose  my  win',  an’  w’en  I’ll  get  h’up  for 
try  an’  gadder  de  potato,  ’nodder  feller 
give  me  push,  an’  I’ll  fall  all  h’over  dem 
some  more. 

Bagosh!  I’ll  be  near  cry,  an’  I’ll  'ear 
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not  care  for  nodding*.  I’ll  it 'only 
wan'  for  be  Vine  some  more. 
An'  I'll  go  If  out  quft,  air  I’ll 
go  on  tie  bush,  an’  ITI  sit  down 
Iron  tie  log,  an1  h ’every  ting 
was  like  III  be  ver  far  lfoff. 
An’  bvmbv  111 


Vlp  Vein ; 
my  ’eart  ’e  get  moro  big  an’  more 
big,  an’  bvmbv  I’ll  link  ’e  broke, 
an1  111  cover  Ifup  my  Vad  wid 
my  If  arm,  an'  I’ll  cry  aif  I TI  cry. 

Well  d&t  was  make  me  some 
good,  aif  after  w’ile  I'll  If  only 
be  cry  qui't  on  myself  like,  wVn 
I'll  feel  somebody  grab  me  on  de 
shoulder.  Aif  den  111  make 

!■  myself  'ard,  ready  for  de  kick 

I'll  be  sure  was  come,  aif  1 11 
I 'ear  Johnnie  Ra  w son  say,  sof 
||||  aif  qui't,  “Wilt's  de  matter, 
jjMII  Frenchy  f’ 

pwj|.  An'  I'll  not  he  sure  Vs  not 

/wC-  some  jokes,  aif  111  keep  myself 
*ard,  but  no  kick  come,  an'  den 
ill  feel  'es  ’an’  come  li'off  my 
slioulder,  aif  ?e  put  *eem  for  lit tl* 
minute  on  my  'ead,  aif  V say 
some  more,  “ W'afs  de  matter, 
boy?1-  Aif  den  I’ll  on  if  'elp 
Vein.  i'll  jus1  tell  Vein  ’r»w  I’ll 
wish  I'll  was  'ome  wid  de  littF 
modder,  an'  V sit  down  If  on  de 
log,  aif  byitiby,  after  w ile.  V my, 
“Look  'ere,  Frenchy!  xmi 
waif  for  Ik*  bully  boy.  an’ de  fel- 
ler won'  touch  you  some  more. 
De  boy  on  de  busli  inns'  be  de 
man,  at f not  be  scare’ for  nod- 
ding. Ill  see  dat  Chunky  wid 
your  tin.  You  jus' come, 'long  wid 
me,  aif  II)  fix  dat  lv all  right.  * 
Den  we  go  hack  on  de  shanty,  aif  V 
tell  me  w at  for  do.  An'  jus'  wen  we 
get  dere.'e  turn  me  rourf’aif  V say,  “Now. 
boy,  ef  you  he  scat  V a if  don'  do  w’ut  III 
to!'  you.  IT  I Hick  your  Vad  ifolf  myself. 
Now  gOv  an'  do  if  forget  I'll  be  cfere.”  Aif 
‘e  stun’  on  de  dooiy  aif  HI  go  If  on  de  in- 
side. 

My  cart  was  go  so  'ard  V If aim  os' 
bus  on  tny  dies’.  l/pt  Til  go  ifup  on 
Chunky,  aif  1 11  sav,  “Please,  Chunky, 
dais'  my  tin.”  Aif  V say,  “Go  to  VIP” 
A if  I'll  sa y . “ 1 voolv . my  ma rk  ! ’ ' An* 
I’ll  turn  de  tin  top  side  down  on  Vs  knee, 
Aif  1 11  doff  wait  for  see  vPat  arrive.  I'll 
jus'  skin  for  de  door,  aif  III  feel  Vein 
bein'.  Aif  l- 11  run  on  de  bush,  wen  III 
‘ear  Johnnie  yell , “Stop,  stop,  you  fool! 
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Johnnie  Rawson  say.  “ ‘Ere,  you  d 

’ogs,  lef  dat  boy  Iom\  If  else  you  waif 
for  talk  wid  me!” 

An'  den  dry  ief  me  Tone,  but  nodding 
was  go  right.  You  see  1 1 tigs  go  like  dat 
some  time,  hr  in  t 

Bymby,  after  wile,  de  dinner  was  If  all 
t' rough,  aif  III  be  Ijngry,  aif  tire',  aif 
sore,  aif  Pit  wan'  somefmg  for  h eat  bad, 
an'  de  pea  soup  was  good  aif  strong  dat 
d a y 

Well,  I'll  look  rourf,  an'  ITI  can’  fnf 
rny  tin.  ’ E was  gone ! A n ' byin by  I’ll 
see  Chunky  sit  hear  de  door  aif  V live 
tiiy  tin  on  Vs  knee  aif  V cut  Vs  'baccv 
on  Vem.  An'  wVii  'e  see  me  see  Vein,  V 
laugh  widout  make  no  noise. 

Well,  bugosli ! dat  was  de  las’  If  act.  Ill 
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w'at's  de  matter,  boy?' 


slow,  John  nit*  ‘e  say,  “Kick  ’eem  An’ 
I'll  kirk  Vein  KUl*  ki«d<;  an’  Johnnie,  V 
say.  ’’Kick  %eem  good,  If  else  I’ll  lick 
your  Vad  Ifoff  T An’  111  kick  Vcm  Ira  11 
de  Vird  1 11  be  liable.  An'  Johnnie 


Come  back!"  An'  1 11  look  air  111  set: 
Chunky  was  down  on  de  snow,  an’  John 
riie  was  Stan’  If over  Vein  vvid  tie  Ifase 
’andle.  Den  I'll  stop;  an'  Johnnie  say, 
“Come  *eref\  An'  wVn  I'll  come,  ver 
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laugh,  an’  h’every  time  Chunky  try  for 
get  h’up,  Johnnie  knock ’eem  down;  an’ 
h’every  time  ’e  knock  ’eem  down,  I’ll 
kick  *eem. 

An’  bymby  Johnnie  ’e  say,  “ Dere, 


Frenchy,  dat's  ’nough  for  de  firs’  day.” 
An’  ’e  say,  4 4 Now  go  on  de  shanty  au’ 
get  jrour  dinner.” 

An’  I’ll  go,  an’  I’ll  never  li’eat  de  pea 
soup  so  good  like  dat  on  my  life. 


OUR  GRAY  SQUIRRELS:  A STUDYY 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL 


DOWN  past  my  window,  as  I sit  writ- 
ing beside  it,  falls  a twig  from  the 
black  oak  at  the  corner  of  the  house. 
Half  a minute  later  another  sinks  waver- 
ing downward,  buoyed  by  its  broad  leaves, 
which  are  green  and  healthy.  This  hap- 
pens in  July,  far  in  advance  of  their  nat- 
ural time  to  fall.  What  is  the  cause? 
A glance  informs  me.  One  of  our  gray 
squirrels  is  out  on  the  end  of  an  overhang- 
ing limb,  and  I am  just  in  time  to  see  him 
bite  off  another  leafy  twig  and  carry  it 
away.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  dropped 
the  other  one  accidentally.  What  is  he 
doing?  I vault  out  of  the  window,  and 
keep  him  in  view  as  he  makes  his  way 
nearly  to  the  summit  of  a tall  white  oak, 
where  he  leaves  his  branch  as  a contribu- 
tion to  a half  bushel  or  so  of  sticks  and 
leaves  lodged  in  a convenient  notch.  An- 
other squirrel  is  there,  and  together  they 
scramble  over  the  mass,  packing  and  en- 
tangling it  together,  and  occasionally  dis- 
appearing into  its  interior,  showing  that 
it  is  hollow. 

I know  this  pair  of  squirrels  very  well. 
They  have  been  tenants  of  the  grove  ever 
since  we  came  to  live  in  this  edge  of  the 
city,  and  though  the  town  has  now  grown 
beyond  and  around* us,  and  the  grove  is 
given  a perpetual  moonlight  from  the 
electric  lamp  on  the  corner,  the  trees  and 
bushes  remain,  nuts  and  acorns  come  with 
each  returning  autumn,  and  in  midwinter 
provender  is  spread  upon  friendly  win- 
dow-sills. 

Almost  the  only  advantage  the  squir- 
rels have  taken  of  civilization,  however, 
has  been  to  occupy  the  boxes  that  my 
benevolent  neighbor,  Dr.  J.  P.  Phillips, 
has  put  up  for  them  in  the  trees,  which 
are  tenanted  more  or  less  all  the  year 
round,  one  family  occupying  each  box  and 
tree  by  itself  as  long  as  it  wishes,  and  put- 
ting in  its  own  furniture — a new  bedroom 
set  of  grass  and  soft  leaves.  By  midsum- 
mer these  tenements  become  so  hot  and 
verm  in -infested  that  the  squirrels  leave 


them  and  construct  bowers  of  leaves,  as 
my  friends  in  the  oak  were  doing  when 
they  attracted  my  attention ; and  they  oc- 
casionally inhabit  them  all  winter,  when 
the  family  nestles  into  a fluffy  mass  of 
loose  leaves  and  grass,  forming  the  centre 
of  the  ball,  and  thus  keeps  warm. 

This  squirrel  is  the  one  which  in  the 
older  books  is  called  the  Northern  gray 
squirrel,  Sciurus  migratorius , in  contrast 
with  the  Southern  gray  squirrel.  Sev- 
eral other  closely  related  species  have  been 
described  from  the  interior  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  besides  the  very  distinct 4 ‘ fox,” 
“red,”  “flying,”  and  other  sharply  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  family.  Cer- 
tain differences  of  size  and  coat  noticeable 
between  types  of  our  gray  squirrel  from 
widely  separated  regions,  accompanied  by 
local  peculiarities  of  habit,  at  first  misled 
naturalists,  but  only  one  species  is  now 
recognized — Sciurus  carolinensis. 

The  first  litter  of  young  among  the  wild 
gray  squirrels  is  seen  in  March  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country,  and  some- 
what later  in  the  more  northern  States 
and  in  Canada.  At  least  one  more  brood 
usually  follows  before  winter.  Our 
friends  in  the  grove,  however,  sure  of 
food  and  lodging,  bring  out  their  broods 
with  little  regard  to  season.  One  female, 
which  has  been  known  to  us  for  years  as 
the  44  mother  squirrel,”  seems  rarely  with- 
out a family  ; and  Dr.  Phillips  assures  me 
that  he  has  known  her  to  bear  four  litters 
in  a single  twelvemonth. 

This  exhibits  the  hardihood  of  these 
little  animals.  No  weather  seems  cold 
enough  to  daunt  them.  They  endure  the 
semi-arctic  climate  north  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, remain  all  the  year  on  the  peaks  of 
the  Adirondacks,  where  their  only  food 
is  the  seeds  of  the  black  spruce,  and 
appear  in  midwinter  in  Manitoba;  but 
when  a sleet -storm  comes,  and  every 
branch  and  twig  is  incased  in  ice,  then 
the  squirrel  stays  at  home.  I remember 
one  such  storm  which  was  of  unusual 
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to  come  near  her.  Each  family,  in  fact, 
pre-empts  a tree,  and  their  sense  of  prop- 
erty is  so  strong  that  usually  a trespasser 
will  depart  with  little  resistance,  as  if 
conscious  of  being  where  he  has  no  right. 
Old  males  will  sometimes  kill  their  young, 
so  that  the  mother  does  well  to  keep  all  at 
a distance. 

At  the  end  of  a month  the  young  are 
half  grown,  and  begin  to  scramble  awk- 
wardly about  their  doorway,  yet  the 
mother  won’t  let  them  leave  the  nest  un- 
til she  thinks  they  are  fully  ready. 

One  morning  in  the  middle  of  October 
I observed  that  a family  of  four  young 
squirrels  was  venturing  forth  from  a 
box  just  outside  my  study  window.  They 
were  not  more  than  six  weeks  old,  and 
were  very  timid.  It  was  not  often  that 
more  than  two  or  three  would  appear  at 
once,  and  one  of  these  seemed  much  far- 
ther advanced  than  the  rest,  while  an- 
other was  very  babyish.  Their  prime 
characteristic  was  inquisitiveness.  What 
a fine  and  curious  new  world  was  this 
they  had  been  introduced  to ! How  much 
there  was  to  see!  How  many  delightful 
things  to  do!  They  ceaselessly  investi- 
gated everything  about  them  with  minute 
attention,  and  had  very  pretty  ways,  such 
as  a habit  of  clasping  each  other  in  their 
arms  around  the  neck.  They  frequently 
scratched  and  stroked  one  another.  Once 
I saw  one  diligently  combing  another’s 
tail  with  his  fore  feet.  Young  red  squir- 
rels, of  which  we  also  had  a family  or 
two,  play  somewhat  differently,  having 
a peculiar  way  of  regularly  boxing  with 
their  fore  paws. 

Gradually  they  gain  strength  and  con- 
fidence, and  then  you  will  see  how  far 
the  liveliness  of  the  young  can  surpass 
even  the  tireless  activity  of  old  squirrels. 
Both  old  and  young  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  play,  springing  from  the  ground  as  if  in 
a high-jumping  match,  and  turning  reg- 
ular summersaults  in  the  grass;  but  the 
most  amusing  thing  is  this:  Finding  a 
place  where  the  tip  of  a tough  branch 
hangs  almost  to  the  ground,  they  will 
leap  up  and  catch  it,  sometimes  with  only 
one  hand,  and  then  swing  back  and  forth 
with  the  greatest  glee,  just  like  boys  who 
discover  a grape-vine  in  the  woods  or  a 
dangling  rope  in  a gymnasium.  These 
and  many  similar  antics  seem  to  be  done 
“just  for  fun.” 

The  kittens  continue  to  be  nursed  by 
the  mother  until  they  have  grown  to  be 


almost  as  heavy  as  herself.  It  seems  im- 
possible that  her  system  can  stand  such 
a drain— in  fact  she  does  grow  weak  and 
thin — and  my  neighbor,  who  has  been  an 
extremely  close  observer  of  their  econ- 
omy for  several  years,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mother  weans  the  kit- 
tens gradually  by  giving  them  food  which 
she  has  regurgitated,  or,  at  any  rate,  has 
thoroughly  chewed  up  in  her  own  mouth. 

No  animal  is  more  motherly  than  one 
of  these  parent  squirrels,  and  it  is  delight- 
ful to  watch  her  behavior  when  the  near- 
ly grown  brood  has  begun  to  make  short 
excursions,  and  is  undergoing  instruction. 
All  the  other  families  in  the  grove  take 
an  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  chat- 
ter about  it  at  a great  rate;  but  if  one 
comes  too  near  and  attempts  any  inter- 
ference in  the  instruction,  he  is  likely  to 
be  driven  away  most  vigorously  by  the 
jealous  mother.  Every  morning  lessons 
in  climbing  and  nut-hunting  are  given, 
and  pretty  scenes  are  enacted.  The  pride 
of  the  little  mother  as  she  leads  her  train 
out  on  some  aerial  path  is  very  notice- 
able. They  are  slow  and  timid  about  fol- 
lowing. Squirrels  must  learn  to  balance 
themselves  on  the  pliant  limbs  by  slow 
degrees.  It  is  many  a long  day  after  they 
are  able  to  chase  one  another  up  and  down 
and  under  and  around  a rough  oak  trunk 
in  the  liveliest  game  of  tag  ever  witnessed 
before  they  can  skip  about  the  branches 
and  leap  from  one  to  the  other  with  con- 
fidence in  their  security.  The  patient 
mother  understands  this,  and  encourages 
them  very  gently  to  “try,  try  again.” 

I remember  one  such  lesson.  The  old 
one  marched  ahead  slowly,  uttering  low 
notes,  as  if  to  say:  “ Come  on,  my  dears. 
Don’t  be  afraid !”  Every  little  while  she 
would  stop,  and  the  two  well-grown  chil- 
dren following  would  creep  up  to  her, 
and  put  their  arms  around  her  neck  in 
the  most  human  fashion,  as  if  protesting 
that  it  was  almost  too  hard  a task. 

This  loving- kindness  is  extended  to 
other  young  squirrels  whenever  no  ques- 
tion of  family  rivalry  interferes. 

In  spite  of  this  I do  not  believe  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  gray  squirrel  is  a 
very  intelligent  animal  or  has  much  brain 
power,  though  he  is  not  wholly  stupid. 

It  took  our  squirrels  a very  short  time  to 
learn  that  cracked  nuts  of  several  varie- 
ties, grains  of  corn,  and  other  food  were 
to  be  had  on  the  window-sills.  The 
squirrels  know,  furthermore,  that  the  nuts 
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are  placed  there  from  the  inside,  and  if,  to  our  presence,  while  they  will  raise  a 
as  occasionally' happens,  the  sill  is  empty,  great  clamor  whenever  a stranger  walks 
they  will  often  stand  up  and  tap  upon  the  about  under  the  trees.  Mure  than  this, 
glass,  as  if  to  attract  notice  to  their  liun-  they  know  the  doctor's  horse and  carriage, 
ger.  Moreover,  they  know  very  well  when  and  pay  no  attention  to  it,  but  become  ex- 
meal hours  come  round,  and  will  present  cited  whenever  another  vehicle  enters  the 
themselves  at  the  windows  pretty  regu-  premises.  They  will  stay  quietly  eating 
larly,  since  they  have  learned  to  expect  on  the  window-sill  while  one  of  us  sits 


THE  LIVELIEST  GAME  OF  TAG  EVER  WITNESSED. 


just  inside  the  glass,  but  if  they  see  a vis- 
itor in  the  room  will  almost  invariably 
seize  a nut  and  scamper  a way  as  fast  as 
they  can  go.  Furthermore,  their  actions 
convince  us  that  when,  as  often  happens 
in  midsummer.  Dr.  Phillips  meets  one  of 
our  squirrels  in  some  far-away  street,  the 
little  animal  recognizes  him,  and  shows 
its  confidence  in  his  accustomed  kindness. 

Though  these  squirrels  have  few  ene- 
mies, they  have  never  lost  their  wariness. 
Someti  mesa  tremendous  clamor  will  break 
out  in  the  tree*  tops— a mixture  of  sharp 
ch-r-r-r-rk  and  whines,  easily  intelligible 


more  than  ordinary  attention  then,  even 
when  the  meal  is  occasionally  omitted,  so 
that  no  noise  of  preparation  could  have 
apprised  them  of  the  time.  The  doctor 
has  had  a few  come  timorously  to  take 
corn  from  his  fingers,  as  the  same  squirrels 
on  Capitol  Hill,  in  Richmond. and  in  some 
other  city  parks  will  do  from  almost  any 
one.  I should  add.  however,  that  my 
neighbor  and  some  others  have  a some- 
what higher  idea  of  their  mental  capa- 
bilities than  I have  formed 

It  is  plain  that  they  recognize  all  of  us 
as  acquaintances  from  their  indifference 
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as  notes  of  alarm  and  indignation.  These 
usually  mean  that  a strange  dog  or  cat 
is  somewhere  near.  No  hawks  or  owls 
(save  the  little  screech-owl)  ever  come  to 
disturb  them,  and,  of  course,  none  of  the 
wild-cats,  weasels,  or  large  serpents  which 
kill  them  in  the  wild  forest  is  here  to  mo- 
lest or  make  them  afraid,  yet  the  popula- 
tion of  the  grove  never  seems  to  increase, 
though  the  eight  or  ten  pairs  more  than 
double  their  numbers  every  six  months. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  young  leave 
us  on  coming  to  maturity.  As  a rule, 
their  family  had  moved  from  the  house 
where  they  were  born  to  new  quarters  as 
soon  as  the  young  could  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  here  a new  litter  would 
soon  be  forth-coming. 

These  family  Sittings  are  often  amusing 
spectacles.  Sometimes  the  mother  trans- 
ports her  kittens  when  blind  and  hairless, 
carrying  them  in  her  teeth ; but  general- 
ly she  waits  until  they  are  able  to  travel. 
I recall  one  instance  where  early  in  the 
morning  a mother  had  got  her  kittens 
down  from  the  old  nest  to  the  end  of  a 
bridge  that  ran  across  to  the  chinquepin, 
in  which  her  new  home  was  to  be.  But 
to  go  out  on  that  bridge  was  too  much  for 
the  youngsters.  She  would  run  ahead, 
apd  one  or  two  of  them  would  creep  after 
her  a few  yards,  then  suddenly  become 
panic-stricken  and  scramble  back.  Again 
aud  again  did  the  little  mother,  with  end- 
less patience  and  pains,  counsel  and  entice 
them,  until  at  last  one  was  induced  to  keep 
a stout  heart  until  he  was  safely  over. 
Then  ensued  another  interval  of  chatter- 
ing and  repeated  trials  and  failures,  and 
so  the  second  and  third  were  finally  got 
across.  It  was  now  noon,  and  the  poor 
squirrel  looked  quite  fagged  out,  her  ears 
drooped,  her  fur  was  ruffled,  her  move- 
ments had  lost  their  verve , her  tail  hung 
low,  and  her  cries  became  sharp  and  short. 
Her  patience  was  exhausted.  Instead  of 
tenderly  coaxing  the  last  one  of  the  four, 
she  scolded  at  him,  driving  rather  than 
leading  the  terrorized  youngster  along  the 
shaky  cable,  and  when  it  had  reached  the 
further  tree,  she  seized  it  in  her  mouth, 
and  fairly  shoved  it  through  the  door  of 
the  new  box. 

It  is  probable  that  in  their  wild  state, 
before  their  forest  range  was  restricted 
and  men  began  to  slaughter  them,  all  the 
arboreal  squirrels  were  able  by  longevity 
and  rapid  increase  to  more  than  keep  pace 
with  the  deaths  in  their  ranks.  Their 


natural  term  of  life  probably  approaches 
twenty  years.  We  have  known  continu- 
ously for  eight  years  one  female  who  was 
apparently  an  old  mother  when  she  came, 
and  is  yet  hale  and  hearty.  During  this 
time  she  has  regularly  produced  at  least 
two  broods  a year.  At  such  a rate  squir- 
rels would  multiply  until  they  overbal- 
anced the  ratio  of  numbers  assigned  them 
by  nature.  Accounts  by  early  writers 
show  that  they  must  formerly  have  been 
amazingly  numerous.  Godman  says  that 
the  gray -coat  was  a fearful  scourge  to 
colonial  farmers,  and  that  Pennsylvania 
paid  £8000  in  bounties  for  their  scalps  dur- 
ing 1749  alone.  This  meant  the  destruc- 
tion of  640,000  within  a comparatively 
small  district.  In  the  early  days  of  West- 
ern settlement  regular  hunts  were  organ- 
ized by  the  inhabitants,  who  would  range 
the  woods  in  two  companies  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  vying  as  to  which  band 
should  bring  home  the  greater  number  of 
trophies;  the  quantities  thus  killed  are 
almost  incredible  now. 

Out  of  these  excessive  multitudes  grew 
those  sudden  and  seemingly  aimless  mi- 
grations of  innumerable  hosts  of  squirrels 
which  justly  excited  wonder  half  a cen- 
tury ago.  Thousands  upon  thousands,  of 
this  species  usually,  would  suddenly  ap- 
pear in  a locality,  moving  steadily  in  one 
direction.  These  migrations  occurred 
only  in  warm  weather,  and  at  intervals 
of  about  five  years,  and  all  that  I have 
been  able  to  find  notes  upon  were  headed 
eastward.  Nothing  stopped  the  column, 
which  would  press  forward  through  for- 
ests, prairies,  and  farm  fields,  over  moun- 
tains and  across  broad  rivers,  such  even 
as  the  Niagara,  Hudson,  and  Mississippi. 
This  little  creature  hates  the  water  and  is 
a bad  swimmer,  paddling  clumsily  along 
with  his  whole  body  and  tail  submerged. 

A large  part,  therefore,  would  be  drowned, 
and  those  which  managed  to  reach  the 
opposite  shore  were  so  weary  that  many 
could  be  caught  by  the  hand.  Of  course 
every  floating  object  would  be  seized 
upon  by  the  desperate  swimmers,  and 
thus  arose  the  pretty  fable  that  the  squir- 
rels ferried  themselves  over  by  launching 
and  embarking  upon  chips,  raising  their 
tails  as  sails  for  their  tiny  rafts. 

The  motive  which  impelled  the  little 
migrants  to  gather  in  great  companies 
from  a wide  area,  and  then  in  a vast  co- 
herent army  to  begin  a movement,  and 
continue  it  steadily  in  one  direction  for 
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hundreds  of  miles,  is  hard  to  discover. 
It  did  not  seem  to  be  lack  of  food,  for  they 
were  always  fat.  The  migration  was 
leisurely  performed,  too— never  in  too 
great  a hurry  to  prevent  feasting  upon 
any  fields  of  Corn  or  sometimes  of  unripe 
grain  that  came  in  the  way. 

Such  a visitation,  therefore, 
was  like  a flight  of  devour- 
ing locusts,  one  chronicler 
alleging  that  the  sound 
they  made  in  the  maize  in 
stripping  off  the  husks  to 
get  at  the  succulent  kernels 
was  equal  to  that  of  a field 
full  of  men  at  harvesting. 

There  is  n o difficulty,  more- 
over, in  judging  of  the  ef 
feet  such  migrations  would 
have  in  restoring  equilibri- 
um in  sciurine  population, 
since,  of  the  surplus  which 
started,  few  survived  long, 
and  the  remnant  at  last 
faded  away  among  the  A1 
leghanies  or  in  some  oth- 
er distant  locality  without 
seeming  to  increase  the 
number  of  squirrels  there. 

The  curiosity  and  gayety 
of  the  gray  squirrel  are  per- 
haps his  strongest  person- 
al characteristics.  Noth  in  g 
unusual  escapes  his  atten- 
tion, and  lie  is  never  satis- 
fied until  he  knows  all 
He  is  the  Paul 


wrong.  He  will  halt  on  the  summit  of 
each  post,  rear  up*  and  look  all  about  him ; 
or,  if  his  keen  ears  hear  an  unwonted 
sound,  will  drop  down  upon  all  - fours, 
ready  to  run.  his  tail  held  over  his  back 
like  a silver* edged  plume,  twitching  ner- 


about  it 

Pry,  the  news-gatherer 
the  woods. 

When  a new  building  is  in  course  of 
erection  in  or  near  the  grove,  the  work- 
men no  sooner  leave  it  than  half  a dozen 
squirrels  go  over  and  under  and  through 
it.  examining  every  part.  If  I trim  away 
brandies  and  lay  them  in  a heap,  or  re- 
pair a fence,  or  do  anything  else.  Mr. 
Gray  inspects  it  thoroughly  the  moment 
my  back  is  turned;  and  when  once  the 
house  was  reoccupied  after  a long  vacan- 
cy, we  caught  the  squirrels  peering  in  at 
the  windows  and  hopping  gingerly  to  the 
sill  of  each  open  door,  to  make  sure  the 
matter  was  all  right. 

It  is  most  amusing  to  watch  them  on 
these  tours  of  inspection  Two  or  three 
times  a day  each  one  makes  the  rounds 
of  the  premises,  racing  along  the  fences, 
and  into  one  tree  after  another,  as  if  to 
make  certain  that  nothing  had  gone 
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vously  and  jerking  with  each  sharp  ut- 
terance, as  though  it  were  connected  with 
his  vocal  organs  by  a string.  “All  his 
movements/'  said  Thoreau,  “ imply  a 
spectator/' 

Their  tails,  which  are  flat,  and  have 
the  wavy  hair  growing  laterally  from  a 
careful  parting  along  the  muscular  mid- 
dle. are  subjects  of  great  pride.  ljhey 
are  no  doubt  useful  as  a wrapper  in 
cold  weather,  ami  certainly  assist  the 
agile  acrobats  as  a balancing -pole ; but 
that  they  are  highly  appreciated  as  orna- 
ments is  very  plain  from  the  abashed  de- 
meanor of  their  owners  when  a portion  of 
the  brush  is  lost.  The  generic  name  Sci~ 
urns  (from  which  comes  4>  squirrel/’ 
through  the  French)  is  derived  from 
Greek  words  meaning  a creature  which 
sits  under  the  shadow  of  its  tail;  and  the 
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name  shade-tail  is  in  use  in  the  South  to  ing,  they  creep  clown  the  tree  trunk.  The 
day.  We  might  appropriate!  v translate  snake  lies  motionless,  his  flittering  eyes 
the  Greek  in  this  case  as  designating  an  fixed  upon  the  excited  little  quadruped, 
animal  whose  tail  puts  all  the  rest  of  him  Step  by  step,  impelled  by  a fatal  desire  to 
into  the  shade/’  learn  more  about  that  fascinating  thing 

The  excessive  inquisitiveness  I have  in  the  grass.  Bunny  steals  forward— and 
described  often  gets  them  into  trouble,  is  lost! 

and  is  taken  advantage  of  hr  their  ene-  In  winter  they  are  more  active,  if  any 
lilies.  A wise  serpent  will  coil  himself  at  thing,  than  in  summer,  racing  about  the 
the  foot  of  a tree  where  squirrels  are  play-  trees  at.  a furious  rate,  as  if  invigorated 
ing,  and  will  slowly  wave  his  tail  or  dis-  to  fresh  activity  by  the  keen  air.  Yet 
play  his  red  tongue,  sure  that  the  squir-  the  book-writers  insist  that  their  habit  is 
rel  will  see  him.  No  doubt  they  know  otherwise,  and  have  described  extensively 
him  for  what  he  is  —a  deadly  enemy ; but  their  alleged  hibernation.  Certainly  our 
they  cannot  resist  a nearer  look  at  the  squirrels  do  not  hibernate  nor  become  tor- 
curious  object  and  that  extraordinary  pid  in  winter.  During  the  twenty  years 
motion.  Whining,  cb-r  r r-ring,  bark-  they  have  been  under  observation  here  in 
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soon;  ioOnHa  mid  nfcoriffc- begi n to  ripen  iri  hm vest  is  over.  ami  their  stores  must  be 
theyidttiHjh,  they  gather  them  with  great'  drawn  upon,  their  ability;  in  dieeovering 
industry.  and  .bury  them  one  by  one.  Mj>m  them  U \v\miferfaL  The/  seem  to  know 
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n V<dv , aU.meUng no  nmi*i  atUnviorr  than  . uni  b.  buried,  nod  villi  go.-uhreily  to  it, 
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gras*  •oiid  they  have  e)}o*en  a [dare  n i*r 'hen  the  ^uv.v  {,\;>s  outre  rhau  a foot 
bob',  perhaps  two  ntehes  deep..**  ba-njy  d!>*'p,  u ;<<D  ihnuKtoidnU  through -U-  straight 
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by,  first,  the  contented  husbands;  second, 
the  well -trained  husbands;  third,  other 
men,  bond  or  free,  who  cherish  no  fond- 
ness for  damp  belvederes,  for  grassy 
mounds,  or  for  poising  themselves  on  a 
parapet  which  has  a yawning  abyss  be- 
low. 

Giuseppe  was  the  gardener;  he  became 
a footman  once  a week,  that  is,  on  Satur- 
day afternoons,  when  the  American  la- 
dies of  the  Villa  Dorio  received  those  of 
their  friends  who  cared  to  come  to  their 
hill  top  above  the  Roman  Gate  of  Flor- 
ence— a hill -top  bearing  the  appropriate 
name  of  Bellosguardo.  For  fair  indeed 
is  the  outlook  from  that  supremely  blessed 
plateau,  whether  toward  the  north,  south, 
east,  or  west,  with  perhaps  an  especial 
loveliness  toward  the  west,  where  the 
Arno  winds  down  to  the  sea.  Enchant- 
ing as  is  this  occidental  landscape,  Mrs. 
Tracy  had  ended  by  escaping  from  it. 

“When  each  new  person  begins:  ‘Oh, 
what  lovely  shadows!’  ‘ Oh,  the  Carrara 
Mountains !’  we  cannot  look  at  each  other, 
Laura  and  I,”  she  explained;  “it’s  like 
the  two  Roman  what-do-you-call-ems — 
augurs.  I’m  incapable  of  saying  another 
word  about  the  Carrara  Mountains,  Lau- 
ra; and  so,  after  this,  I shall  leave  them 
to  you.” 

This  was  the  cause  of  Giuseppe’s  in- 
dicating the  drawing-room,  and  not  the 
garden,  as  Mrs.  Tracy’s  domain. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Giuseppe  to 
turn  himself  into  a footman  ; Raftaello, 
the  butler  (or  cameriere),  could  have 
turned  himself  into  a coachman,  a cook, 
a laundress,  a gardener,  or  even  a parlor- 
maid, if  occasion  had  so  required ; for  Ital- 
ian servants  can  do  anything.  And  if 
Mrs.  Sebright  sighed,  “Ah,  but  so  bad- 
ly!” (which  was  partly  true  from  the 
English  point  of  view),  the  Americans  at 
least  could  respond,  “Yes,  but  so  easily!” 
In  truth,  it  was  not  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  English  standard  to  be 
welcomed  by  smiles  of  personal  recogni- 
tioh  from  the  footman  at  the  door,  nor  to 
have  the  tea  offered  by  the  butler  with 
an  urgent  hospitality  which  was  almost 
tender.  But  Italy  is  not  England;  radi- 
ant smiles  from  the  servants  accord  per- 
haps with  radiant  sunshine  from  the  sky, 
both  things  being  unknown  at  home.  As 
for  the  American  standard,  it  does  not 
exist,  save  as  a vacillating  pennon. 

The  Villa  Dorio  is  a large,  ancient 
structure  of  pale  yellow  hue;  as  is  often 


the  case  in  Tuscany,  its  fagade  rises  di- 
rectly from  the  roadway,  so  that  any  one 
can  drive  to  the  door,  and  knock  by  sim- 
ply leaning  from  the  carriage.  But  pri- 
vacy is  preserved  all  the  same  by  the 
massive  thickness  of  the  stone  walls,  by 
the  stern  iron  cages  over  the  lofty  low- 
er windows,  and  by  an  entrance  portal 
which  resembles  the  gateway  of  a fortress. 
The  villa,  which,  in  the  shape  of  a paral- 
lelogram, extends  round  an  opeu  court 
within,  is  large  enough  for  five  or  six 
families;  for  in  the  old  days,  according 
to  the  patriarchal  Italian  custom,  the 
married  sons  of  the  house,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  were  all  gathered 
under  its  roof.  In  these  later  years  its 
tenants  have  been  foreigners,  for  the 
most  part  people  of  English  and  American 
birth— members  of  that  band  of  pilgrims 
from  the  land  of  fog  and  the  land  of 
haste,  who,  having  once  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  Italy,  the  sorcery  of  that  loveli- 
est of  countries,  return  thither  again  and 
yet  again,  sometimes  unconscious  of  their 
thraldom,  sometimes  calling  it  staying 
for  the  education  of  the  children,  but  sel- 
dom pronouncing  the  frank  word  “ liv- 
ing.” Americans  who  have  staid  in 
this  way  for  twenty  years  or  more  are 
heard  remarking,  in  solemn  tones,  44  In 
case  I die  over  here,  I am  to  be  taken 
home  to  my  own  country  for  burial ; no- 
thing less  could  content  me.”  This  post- 
mortem patriotism  probably  soothes  the 
conscience. 

Upon  the  Saturday  already  mentioned 
the  Villa  Dorio  had  but  one  tenant;  for 
Mrs.  Tracy  had  taken  the  entire  place  for 
a year — the  year  1881.  She  could  not  oc- 
cupy it  all,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  North  and  Dorothy,  for  there  were 
fifty  rooms,  besides  five  kitchens,  a chapel, 
and  an  orange-house.  She  had  selected, 
therefore,  the  range  of  apartments  up- 
stairs which  looked  toward  the  south 
and  west,  and  the  long,  frescoed,  echoing 
spaces  that  remained  were  left  to  the 
ghosts.  For  there  was  a ghost,  who 
clanked  chains.  The  spectre  of  Belmonte, 
another  villa  near  by,  was  more  interest- 
ing; he  was  a monk  in  a brown  gown, 
who  glided  at  midnight  up  the  great 
stairway  without  a sound,  on  his  way  to 
the  tower.  The  American  ladies  had 
chosen  for  their  use  the  northwestern 
garden.  For  the  Villa  Dorio  has  more 
than  one  garden;  and  it  has  also  vine- 
yards, olive  groves,  and  the  fields  of  the 
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podere,  or  farm,  in  the  valley  below,  with 
their  two  fountains,  and  the  little  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Well.  The  northwestern 
garden  is  an  enchanting  spot.  It  is  not 
large,  and  that  adds  to  the  charm,  for  its 
secluded  nearness,  so  purely  personal  to 
the  occupier,  yet  overhangs,  or  seems  to, 
a full  half  of  Tuscany;  from  the  parapet 
the  vast  landscape  below  rolls  toward  the 
sunset  as  wide  and  far-stretching  as  the 
hidden  shelf,  one's  standing-point,  is  pri- 
vate and  small.  When  one  ceases  to 
look  at  the  view — if  one  ever  does  cease 
— one  perceives  that  the  nook  has  no  for- 
mal flowerbeds;  grass,  dotted  with  the 
pink  daisies  of  Italy,  stretches  from  the 
house  walls  to  the  edge;  here  and  there 
are  rose-bushes,  pomegranates,  oleanders, 
and  laurel,  but  all  are  half  wild.  The 
encircling  parapet  is  breast-high;  but,  by 
leaning  over,  one  sees  that  on  the  outside 
the  ancient  stones  go  plunging  down,  in 
course  after  course,  to  a second  level  far 
below,  the  parapet  being  in  reality  the 
top  of  a massive  retaining  wall.  At  the 
corner  where  this  rampart  turns  north- 
ward is  perched  a little  belvedere,  or 
arbor,  with  vines  clambering  over  it. 
It  was  upon  this  parapet,  with  its  diz- 
zy outer  descent,  that  the  younger  vis- 
itors were  accustomed  to  perch  them- 
selves when  they  came  to  Villa  Dorio. 
And  Dorothy  herself  generally  led  them 
in  the  dangerous  experiment.  But  one 
could  never  think  of  Dorothy  as  falling; 
her  supple  figure  conveyed  the  idea  that 
she  could  fly — almost — so  lightly  was  it 
poised  upon  her  little  feet;  in  any  case 
ohe  felt  sure  that  even  if  she  should  take 
the  fancy  to  throw  herself  off,  she  would 
float  to  the  lower  slope  as  lightly  as  this- 
tle-down. The  case  was  different  regard- 
ing the  Misses  Sebright;  they  too  were 
handsome  girls,  but  they  would  certain- 
ly go  down  like  rocks.  And  as  for  Rose 
Hatherbury,  attenuated  though  she  was, 
there  would  be,  one  felt  certain,  no  float- 
ing; Rose  would  cut  the  air  like  a needle 
in  her  swift  descent.  Rose  was  thin  (her 
aunts,  the  Misses  Wood,  called  it  slender) ; 
she  was  a tall  girl  of  twenty-five  who 
ought  to  have  been  beautiful,  for  her  fea- 
tures were  well  cut,  and  her  blue  eyes 
lustrous,  while  her  complexion  was  deli- 
cately fair.  Yet  somehow  all  this  was 
without  charm.  People  who  liked  her 
said  that  the  charm  would  come.  The 
Misses  Wood,  however,  spent  no  time  in 
anticipation;  to  them  the  charm  was  al- 


ready there;  they  had  always  believed 
that  their  niece  was  without  a fault. 
These  ladies  had  come  to  Florence  twen- 
ty years  before,  from  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  and  they  had  remained,  as  they 
said,  “for  art”  (they  copied  as  amateurs 
in  the  Uffizi  Gallery).  Of  late  they  had 
begun  to  ask  themselves  whether  art 
would  be  enough  for  Rose. 

At  five  o’clock  on  this  April  afternoon 
three  Misses  Sebright,  Rose,  Owen  Char- 
rington,  a pink-cheeked  young  English- 
man, long  and  strong,  Wadsworth  Bru- 
netti,  and  Dorothy,  were  all  perched 
upon  the  parapet,  while  Miss  Maria  Wood 
hovered  near,  pretending  to  look  for  dai- 
sies, but  in  reality  to  catch  Rose  by  the 
ankles  in  case  she  should  lose  her  bal- 
ance. Miss  Jane  Wood  was  sitting  with 
Mrs.  North  in  the  aguish  belvedere.  With 
remarkable  unanimity,  the  group  of  men 
near  by  had  declared  that  in  order  to  see 
the  view,  one  must  stand. 

“ Your  garden  is  like  an  opera-box,  Mrs. 
North,”  said  Stephen  Lefevre;  “you  sit 
here  at  your  ease,  and  see  the  whole  play 
of  morning,  noon,  and  night  sweeping 
over  Tuscany.” 

“A  view  like  this  is  such  a humaniz 
er,”  remarked  Julian  Griraston,  thought- 
fully; “ one  might  call  it  a hauberk.” 

To  this  mysterious  comparison  Miss 
Jane  Wood  responded,  cheerfully,  “Quite 
so.”  She  did  not  ask  for  explanations 
(Julian's  explanations  were  serious  af- 
fairs), she  spoke  merely  on  general  prin- 
ciples; for  the  Misses  Wood  considered 
Julian  “such  an  earnest  creature!”  Ju- 
lian, a wizened  little  American  of  uncer- 
tain age,  was  protected  by  a handsome 
mother,  who  possessed  a firm  eye  and  a 
manlike  mouth;  this  lady  had  almost  se- 
cured for  her  son  an  Italian  countess  of 
large  circumference  and  ancient  name. 
Julian  so  far  held  back.  But  he  would 
yet  go  forward. 

“Its  most  admirable  quality,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  it’s  here,”  Mr.  Illingsworth 
remarked, after Julian's“hauberk.”  “Gen- 
erally, when  there  is  a noble  view,  one  has 
to  go  noble  miles  to  see  it;  one  has  to  be 
out  all  day,  and  eat  hard-boiled  eggs  on 
the  grass.  You  can’t  think  how  I loathe 
hard-boiled  eggs!  Or  else  one  has  to 
sleep  in  some  impossible  place,  and  be 
routed  out  at  dawn.  Can  auy  one  admire 
anything  at  dawn  ?” 

“There  isn’t  much  dawn  in  this,”  an- 
swered Daniel  Ashcraft.  “Up  to  noon 
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the  view’s  all  mist,  and  at  noon  every- 
thing looks  too  near.  It  doesn't  amount 
to  much  before  four  o’clock,  and  only 
shows  out  all  its  points  as  the  sun  goes 
down.” 

“And  have  you  discovered  that,  Mr. 
Ashcraft,  on  your  third  day  in  Florence?” 
demanded  Illingsworth,  with  admiration. 
“But  it’s  only  another  instance  of  the 
quick  intelligence  of  your  wonderful  na- 
tion. Now  I have  lived  in  the  town  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  have  never  noticed 
that  this  Carrara  view  was  an  afternoon 
affair.  Yet  so  it  is— so  it  is!” 

Daniel  Ashcraft  surveyed  the  English- 
man for  a moment.  “ Oh  yes ! our  quick 
intelligence.  It  makes  us  feel  as  though 
we  were  being  exhibited.  Sixpence  a 
head.” 

More  visitors  appeared;  by  half  past 
five  there  were  forty  persons  in  the  gar- 
den. Mrs.  North  received  them  all  very 
graciously,  without  stirring  from  her  bel- 
vedere. Dorothy,  however,  was  every- 
where, like  a sprite;  and  wherever  Doro- 
thy was, Owen  Cliarrington  soon  appeared. 
As  for  Wadsworth  Brunetti,  his  method 
was  more  direct,  he  never  left  her  side. 

“They  are  both  her  shadows ,”  said 
Beatrice  Sebright  in  an  undertone  to 
Rose  Hatherbury,  as  they  sat  perched  side 
by  side  on  the  parapet. 

“She  is  welcome  to  them,”  answered 
Rose.  “A  burly  creature  like  Owen; 
and  that  Waddy!” 

“Waddy?”  repeated  Beatrice,  inquir- 

ingly- 

“ A simpleton,”  pronounced  Rose,  with 
decision. 

Honest  Beatrice  surveyed  her  compan- 
ion with  wonder,  into  which  crept  some- 
thing almost  like  envy.  If  she,  Beatrice, 
could  only  think  that  Owen  was  burly; 
and  if  it  were  but  possible,  by  trying  hard, 
to  regard  Wadsworth  Brunetti  as  a sim- 
pleton, how  much  easier  life  would  be! 
As  it  was,  she  was  convinced  that  Owen 
was  not  burly  at  all,  but  only  athletic. 
And  as  to  Waddy  Brunetti,  he  was  sim- 
ply Raphael's  young  St.  John,  in  the 
Tribune  of  the  Uffizi — the  St.  John  at 
twenty-two  and  in  the  attire  of  to-day. 
Wadsworth  Brunetti's  American  mother 
had  done  her  best,  to  make  an  American 
of  her  only  child.  Waddy  could  speak  the 
language  of  New  York  (when  lie  chose); 
but  in  all  other  respects— -his  ideas,  his 
manner,  his  intonations,  his  hair  arranged 
after  the  fashion  of  King  Humbert's,  his 


shoes,  his  collar  and  gloves — he  was  as 
much  a Florentine  as  his  father.  The 
Misses  Sebright  were  not  mistaken  in 
their  estimation  of  his  appearance;  he 
was  exceedingly  handsome.  And  the  ad- 
verb is  used  advisedly,  for  his  beauty  ex- 
ceeded that  degree  of  good  looks  which  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  for  every-day  uses; 
one  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  young 
Brunetti  iu  any  company,  for  he  was  al- 
ways so  much  handsomer  than  the  other 
guests,  whether  women  or  men. 

“ Isn’t  it  enough  that  he  allows  himself 
to  be  called  Waddy?”  Rose  had  demanded, 
in  the  same  contemptuous  undertone. 
“ Waddy — wadding.  What  a name !” 

“But  Madame  Brunetti  tells  us  that 
Wadsworth  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
American  names,”  objected  Beatrice,  tim- 
idly, still  clinging  to  her  idol. 

“ She’s  mad ! There  are  no  best  Amer- 
ican names,  unless  one  cares  for  those 
attached  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  thing  is,  the  best  American 
men  ; and  do  you  call  Waddy  that?” 

Beatrice  did.  But  she  dared  not  con- 
fess it. 

“ Dorothy,  I have  forgotten  iny  shawl,” 
said  Mrs.  North,  as  Dorothy  happened  to 
pass  the  arbor. 

“ I’ll  go  for  it,”  said  Charrington. 

“Is  it  in  the  drawing-room ?”  inquired 
Julian  Grimston.  “A  blue  and  white, 
with  knotted  fringe?” 

Dorothy,  meanwhile,  was  crossing  the 
grass  toward  the  house;  Lefevre  follow- 
ed her;  Waddy  accompanied  her. 

“Nobody  can  get  it  but  Dorothy  — 
thanks;  it  is  in  my  own  room,” said  Mrs. 
North. 

Charrington  and  Julian  paused ;- Lefe- 
vre came  back.  Mrs.  North  said  to  Le- 
fevre, 

“ Praise  my  prudence  in  sending  for 
a shawl.”  Then  she  added,  laughing, 
“You  dare  not;  prudence  is  so  elderly!” 

She  could  afford  to  make  a joke  of 
age;  tall,  thin,  with  abundant  drab-col- 
ored hair  and  a smooth  complexion,  she 
did  not  look  more  than  thirty-five,  though 
she  was  in  reality  ten  years  older.  She 
was  a widow ; her  husband,  Richard 
North,  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican navy,  and  Dorothy  was  her  step- 
daughter. 

Dorothy  and  Waddy  had  gone  on,  and 
were  now  entering  the  north  hall.  This 
vacant  stone-lloored  apartment,  as  large 
as  a ball-room,  with  a vaulted  ceiling 
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twenty-four  feet  high,  was  the  home  of 
an  energetic  echo;  spoken  words  were 
repeated  with  unexpected  force,  in  ac- 
cents musical  but  mocking.  It  was  one 
thing  for  Waddy  to  murmur,  “Give  me 
but  a grain  of  hope,  only  a grain,”  in 
pleading  tones,  and  another  to  have  the 
murmur  come  back  like  an  opera  chorus. 
Dorothy  paused  demurely,  as  if  waiting 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.  But 
her  picturesque  suitor,  still  hearing  his 
own  roaring  “grrrrain,”  bit  his  lips  and 
tried  to  hasten  their  steps  toward  the  oth- 
er door. 

“Oh,  I thought  you  had  something  to 
say  r remarked  Dorothy,  innocently, 
when  they  reached  the  arcade  within. 
“ But  you  never  have,  have  you?” 

And  with  this  she  crossed  the  quadran- 
gle to  welcome  four  new  guests  who  were 
about  to  ascend  the  stairway  in  answer  to 
Gi  useppe's  ‘ ‘ The  salon ! Signora  Tracy !” 
Waddy  went  up  the  stairs  also.  But  he 
could  not  hope  to  follow  to  the  remote 
region  of  Mrs.  North's  chamber,  so  lie  ac- 
companied the  new  guests  through  the 
anterooms  to  the  drawing-room  at  the 
end  of  the  suite,  where  Mrs.  Tracy,  the 
second  hostess,  received  them  all  with 
cordial  greetings.  Mrs.  Tracy's  years 
were  fifty.  She  hoped  that  she  was  fine- 
looking,  that  epithet  being  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  tall  persons  who  hold  up  their 
heads,  even  if  they  are  stout;  even,  too, 
if  their  noses  are  not  long  enough  for 
classical  requirements.  She  certainly 
held  up  her  head.  And  she  was  always 
very  well  dressed;  so  well  that  it  was  too 
well.  After  saying  a few  words  to  Wad- 
dy, she  passed  him  on  to  Miss  Philipps, 
who  stood  near  her.  Felicia  Philipps 
despised  the  beautiful  youth.  But  she 
was  willing  to  look  at  him  for  a few 
minutes  as  one  looks  at — a statue?  Oh 
no,  that  would  never  have  been  Felicia's 
word;  at  wax-works,  that  was  more  like 
it;  Felicia  had  a sharp  tongue.  She 
now  chaffed  the  wax-works  a little,  pre- 
tending to  compliment  its  voice,  for  Wad- 
dy could  sing. 

“As  I sing  too,  Mr.  Brunetti.  we're 
companions  in  soul.”  she  said.  “But. 
unfortunately,  when  / sing,  my  soul  d<X‘s 
not  come  to  my  eyes,  as  yours  does." 

“The  comfort  of  Waddy  is  that  you 
can  make  mince-meat  of  him  to  his  face, 
when  you  feel  savage,  and  he  never 
knows  it,”  she  had  once  remarked. 

There  was,  however,  another  side  to  this : 
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Waddy  did  not  know,  very  possibly,  but 
the  reason  was  that  he  never  paid  suffi- 
cient heed  to  Miss  Felicia  Philipps  to  com- 
prehend what  she  might  be  saying,  good  or 
bad;  to  his  mind,  Felicia  was  only  “that 
old  maid."  Mrs.  Tracy,  for  the  moment 
not  called  upon  to  extend  her  tightly 
gloved  baud  to  either  arriving  or  depart- 
ing guests,  expanded  her  fingers  furtive- 
ly in  order  to  rest  them,  and  glanced 
about  her.  Her  rooms  were  full;  there 
was  a steady  murmur  of  conversation; 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers  and  the  aroma  of  tea,  and  there 
were  suggestions  also  of  the  petit#  fours, 
the  bouchees  aux  confitures , and  the  del- 
icate Italian  sandwiches  which  Ralfaello 
was  carrying  about  with  the  air  of  an 
affectionate  younger  brother.  Waddy, 
who  cherished  a vision  of  Dorothy  coming 
to  get  a cup  of  tea  for  her  mother  (Wad- 
dy had  noticed  upon  other  Saturdays  that 
“my  shawl"  meant  tea),  detached  him- 
self as  soon  as  he  could  from  Felicia,  and 
made  his  way  towards  the  tea  table  in 
the  opposite  corner.  Here  Nora  Sebright 
was  standing  behind  a resplendent  samo- 
var. Mrs.  Tracy  had  purchased  this  dec- 
orative steam-engine  in  Russia;  but  she 
had  not  dared  to  use  it  until  Nora,  seeing 
it  at  the  villa  one  day,  had  offered  to 
teach  her  its  mysteries.  Mi's.  Tracy  nev- 
er learned  them,  but  Nora  came  up  every 
Saturday  and  made  the  tea  in  her  neat 
exact  way.  She  was  number  one  of  the 
Misses  Sebright.  Six  sisters  followed  her. 

But  this  need  not  have  meant  that  Nora 
was  very  mature,  because  hardly  more 
than  a year  separated  the  majority  of  the 
Sebright  girls  (one  could  say  the  major- 
ity of  them  or  the  minority,  there  were 
so  many).  As  it  happened,  however.  . 
Nora  was  twenty-nine,  although  Peggy, 
the  next  one.  was  barely  twenty-live;  for 
the  six  younger  sisters  were  between  that 
age  and  sixteen.  These  younger  girls 
were  tail,  blooming,  and  handsome.  Nora 
was  small,  insignificant,  and  pale;  but 
her  eyes  were  charming,  if  one  took  the 
trouble  to  look  at  them,  and  there  was 
something  pretty  in  her  soft  dark  hair, 
put  back  plainly  and  primly  behind  her 
ears,  with  a smooth  parting  in  front:  one 
felt  sure  that  she  did  not  arrange  it  in 
that  way  from  a pious  contentment  with 
her  own  appearance,  but  rather  from 
some  shy  little  ideal  of  her  own  which 
she  would  never  tell. 

“Do  you  think  they  have  all  had  tea?" 
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she  was  saying  anxiously  as  Waddy  came 
up.  She  addressed  a gentleman  by  her 
side  who  had  evidently  been  acting  as 
her  assistant. 

“I  think  so,1’  he  answered,  looking 
about  the  room  with  almost  as  much  so- 
licitude as  her  own. 

Her  face  cleared,  she  laughed.  “It's 
so  kind  of  you!  You  have  carried  cups 
all  the  afternoon.11 

“I  only  hope  I haven't  broken  auy,11 
responded  her  companion,  still  with  a 
trace  of  responsibility  in  his  tone. 

‘ 4 It  is  terribly  dangerous,  with  so  many 
people  pushing  against  one.  How  you 
can  do  it  so  cleverly,  I can’t  think.  But 
indeed,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  I do  not  believe 
you  could  let  anything  drop,”  Nora  went 
on,  paying  him  her  highest  compliment. 
“This  is  the  fourth  Saturday  you  have 
given  to  these  teacups,  I am  afraid  it  has 
been  tiresome.  Raffaello  ought  to  do  it 
all;  but  Italian  servants—” 

“They  are  not  like  yours  in  England. 
I can  understand  that.  But  Raffaello, 
now — Raffaello  has  seemed  to  me  rather 
a good  fellow,”  said  Mackenzie. 

At  this  moment  Dorothy,  carrying  a 
shawl,  appeared  at  the  door;  she  made 
her  way  to  the  table.  “May  I have 
some  tea,  Miss  Sebright,  please,  for  mam- 
ma ?” 

“ I will  carry  it  for  you,'1  said  Waddy, 
eagerly. 

44  Won’t  you  take  some  tea  yourself, 
Miss  Dorothy,  before  you  go  back  to  the 
garden?11  suggested  Mackenzie,  in  his  def- 
erential tones. 

“I?  Do  you  think  I take  tea?  And 
how  can  you  like  it,  Mr.  Mackenzie  ? 
You're  not  an  Englishman.” 

Waddy  thanked  fate  that  his  mother 
had  entered  human  existence  in  New 
York.  Charrington,  who  was  now  near 
the  table  also,  only  laughed  good-natur- 
edly. On  the  whole  he  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Dorothy  liked  him.  Her  ideas 
about  tea,  or  about  other  English  cus- 
toms, were  not  important.  He  could  al- 
ter them. 

“I  am  afraid  I must  acknowledge  that 
I do  like  it,'1  Mackenzie  had  answered. 

“Do  you  take  it  in  the  morning?  For 
breakfast?”  inquired  Dorothy,  with  the 
air  of  a judge. 

Mackenzie  confessed  that  he  did. 

“Then  you  are  lost.  Oh,  coffee,  love- 
ly coffee  of  home!”  Dorothy  went  on. 
“Coffee  that  fills  the  house  at  breakfast- 


time with  its  delicious  fragrance.  Not 
black,  as  the  Italians  make  it;  not  drown- 
ed in  boiled  milk,  as  the  French  drink 
it.  As  for  the  English  beverage — ! But 
ours,  the  American— brown,  strong,  and 
with  real  cream.  I wish  I had  a cup  of 
it  now.  Three  cups;  and  six  buckwheat 
cakes  with  maple  syrup !” 

The  contrast  between  this  evoked  re- 
past and  the  girl  herself  was  so  comical 
that  the  Americans  who  heard  her  broke 
into  a laugh.  Dorothy  was  very  slight, 
there  was  something  ethereal  in  her 
appearance,  although  the  color  in  her 
cheeks,  the  brilliancy  of  her  hazel  eyes, 
and  the  bright  hue  of  her  chestnut  liair 
indicated  a vivid  vitality.  As  a whole, 
she  was  charmingly  pretty.  The  Amer- 
icans who  had  laughed  were  but  two— 
Mackenzie  himself  and  Stephen  Lefevre. 
who  had  now  joined  the  group.  Lefevre 
wished  that  his  adorable  little  country- 
woman would  not  say  “lovely  coffee.” 
But  Lefevre  was,  no  doubt,  a purist. 

Felicia  Philipps  now  came  to  the  table 
with  outstretched  hands.  ‘‘Poor  Nora, 
I have  only  just  observed  how  tired  you 
are.  You  must  have  one  of  your  fearful 
headaches?” 

“Oh  dear  no,”  answered  Nora,  sur- 
prised. “I  haven't  a headache  in  the 
least. 11 

“Fancy!  But  you  are  overtired  with- 
out knowing  it ; you  must  be,  or  you 
would  not  look  so  pale.  I am  sure  Mr. 
Mackenzie  sees  it.  Don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  that  Miss  Sebright  lias  been 
here  quite  long  enough?  I’m  so  anxious 
to  relieve  her.” 

“It's  very  good  of  you.  I'm  sure,”  re- 
plied Mackenzie. 

And  then  Felicia,  pulling  off  her 
gloves,  came  round  behind  the  table  and 
took  possession  of  the  place  with  au  ami- 
ability and  a rearrangement  of  the  cups 
that  defied  opposition. 

“I  am  afraid  this  tea  will  be  cold,” 
Waddy  meanwhile  had  suggested  to  Dor- 
othy. 

“Yes;  do  take  it  down  to  mamma,  Mr. 
Brunetti.  And  take  this  shawl  too,  won't 
you  ?” 

“Aren’t  you  coming?'1  said  Waddy,  in 
a discomfited  voice,  as,  shawl  in  one  hand 
and  teacup  in  the  other,  he  stood  waiting. 

“In  five  minutes.  I have  taken  a 
fancy  for  spending  just  five  minutes  in 
that  big  yellow  chair.” 

“That  is  wise.  I'm  very  pleased  to 
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hear  it,"  remarked  Nora,  who,  though  dis- 
possessed, still  lingered  near.  44  We  come 
up  here,  stay  awhile,  and  then  go  away; 
but  you  are  kept  on  your  feet  for  three 
or  four  hours  at  a time.” 

“ You  don’t  go  away,  do  you,  Nora?'’ 
said  Felicia.  44  You  are  so  kind.  I dare 
say  you  have  been  here  since  noon?” 

“The  samovar — ” began  Nora. 

‘ Dear  samovar!”  commented  Felicia, 
smiling. 

And  then  Nora,  at  last  understanding 
the  sarcasm  of  the  tone,  left  the  table 
and  crossed  the  room,  her  cheeks  no 
longer  colorless.  Alan  Mackenzie,  who 
had  heard  this  little  dialogue,  thought 
that  the  two  ladies  had  been  very  kind 
to  each  other. 

Mrs.  Tracy,  on  her  way  back  from  the 
anteroom,  whither  she  had  gone  to  escort 
Julian  Grimston’s  mother,  who  was  tak- 
ing leave,  now  stopped  at  the  tea  table. 
She  drew  Felicia  aside. 

‘‘Stay  and  dine  with  us,  won’t  you? 
We  are  always  tired  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, and  it  will  be  delightful  to  hear 
you  sing.  The  carriage  shall  take  you 
home.” 

“You’re  awfully  good,”  Felicia  an- 
swered. 44  But  don’t  trouble  to  send  out 
the  carriage.  Ask  Mr.  Mackenzie  too. 
He  will  be  enchanted  to  stay,  and  then 
we  can  go  down  together  on  foot,  and 
nobody  need  be  bothered.” 

44  You  don’t  mind?” 

“ At  my  age!”  answered  Felicia,  smil- 
ing. Felicia’s  smile  always  had  a slight- 
ly hungry  look. 

%iWe  shouldn’t  think  of  it.  But  then 
we  re  Americans,”  responded  Mrs.  Tracy. 
“Over  here  no  woman  seems  to  be  safelv 
old.” 

“Is  that  why  so  many  of  you  come 
over?”  demanded  Felicia,  who  at  heart 
detested  all  American  women,  especially 
those  who,  like  the  tenants  of  Villa  Dorio, 
had  plenty  of  money  at  their  disposal. 
Then  curbing  her  tongue,  she  added: 
44  What  you  say  is  true  of  wives  and 
widows.  But  I assure  you  that  old  maids 
are  shelved  over  here  as  soon  and  as  com- 
pletely as  they  are  with  you  in  Oregon." 

“In  Oregon!”  repeated  Mrs.  Tracy. 
“You  English  are  too  extraordinary." 
And  she  went  away,  laughing. 

During  this  conversation  Dorothy  was 
leaning  back  in  the  gold-colored  easv- 
chair.  Charrington  and  Stephen  Lefevre 
were  standing  beside  her,  and  presently 


Julian  Grimston  joined  the  group,  rub- 
bing his  dry  little  hands  together  glee- 
fully, and  murmuring  to  himself  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  “Aha!  aha!” 

“Is  it  the  pure  joy  of  living,  Mr. 
Grimston?”  Dorothy  inquired.  For  this 
was  said  to  have  been  Julian’s  answer 
when  an  acquaintance,  upon  passing  him 
in  the  street  one  day  and  overhearing  him 
aiming,  had  asked  him  what  it  meant. 

At  this  moment  Waddy  came  from  the 
anteroom.  “And  mammas  tea?”  Dor- 
othy asked. 

“Ratfaello  was  just  going  down;  I 
gave  it  to  him.” 

“ Oh — thanks.  I’m  thinking  how  little 
mamma  will  like  that.”  And  Dorothy 
played  thoughtfully  a soundless  tune 
with  her  right  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the 
easy-chair. 

Waddy  pursed  up  his  lips  in  an  inaudi- 
ble whistle.  Then  with  swift  step  he  left 
the  room. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  back  again. 
“It’s  all  right.  I caught  up  with  him,” 
he  said,  briefly. 

4 4 Now  mark  that,”  began  Charrington. 

4 4 This  impostor  gave  those  things  to  Mrs. 
North,  I’ll  warrant,  with  rolling  eyes  that 
seemed  to  say  that  even  to  have  touched 
them  had  been  a huge  joy.”  Waddy  did 
not  defend  himself.  “I  wouldn't  be  a 
cherub  as  you  are,  even  if  I could,”  went 
on  Charrington.  “You  belong  to  Christ- 
mas cards— your  chin  on  your  clasped 
hands.  What  is  a cherub  out  of  business 
— a cherub  going  about  clothed,  and  with 
an  umbrella?  Its  ghastly.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  to  Miss  Jane  Wood : “ How 
do  you  do,  Miss  Wood?" 

To  Miss  Maria:  “ How  do  you  do?” 

Behind  the  Misses  Wood  came  Rose 
Hatherbury  and  three  of  the  Misses  Se- 
bright, who  were  tired  of  sitting  on  the 
wall.  Felicia,  very  busy,  sent  tea  to  them 
all,  Mackenzie  carrying  the  cups.  Raffa- 
ello  presented  himself  at  the  table  to  as- 
sist; Felicia  did  not  know  much  Italian, 
but  she  did  know  her  own  mind,  and  she 
wished  for  no  second  assistant.  She 
therefore  said  to  Ratfaello,4*  An  (lute  via!" 
Ratfaello.  astounded  by  this  unexpected 
“ Clear  out!"  gazed  at  her  for  a moment 
with  wild  eyes,  and  then  escaped  from 
the  room. 

The  tea  was  not  good— so  the  Misses 
Wood  thought  as  they  tried  to  sip  it. 
Nora  Sebright,  who  was  now  walking 
with  quick  steps  through  the  Via  Roma- 
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na  on  her  way  home,  would  have  been 
distressed  to  see  how  bad  it  was. 

“I  wonder  if  there  is  any  one  in  the 
garden  now  ?”  said  Dorothy. 

“There  are  fifty- seven  persons/’ an- 
swered Rose,  who  had  seated  herself  on  a 
sofa  near.  “I  know,  because  I counted 
them.” 

“Then  I must  go  down/'  said  Doro- 
thy, rising. 

She  nodded  to  Rose  and  to  the  others 
and  left  the  room,  Waddv  following  as 
usual.  Two  minutes  later,  Cliarrington, 
Julian  Griinston,  and  Stephen  Lefevre 
had  also  disappeared. 

Miss  Jane  Wood  (having  given  up  the 
tea)  now  began,  graciously,  “ Did  you  get 
your  ride  this  morning,  Mr.  Charring- 
ton  ?” 

“Aunt  Jane,  Mr.  Cliarrington  is  not 
here  now,”  said  Rose,  in  her  distinct 
tones. 


“ Oh,”  said  Miss  Jane,  bewildered,  and 
fumbling  quickly  for  her  eye  - glasses, 
which  she  had  removed  when  she  took 
her  teacup.  “He  was  here  a moment 
ago;  I saw  him.” 

“What  wonderful  elocutionary  pow- 
ers Miss  Hatherbury  has!”  said  Felicia, 
in  an  aside  to  Mackenzie.  “I  really 
think  she  could  be  heard  in  the  largest 
hall." 

“Upon  my  word — now  that  you  men- 
tion it — I believe  she  could/’  answered 
Mackenzie,  admiringly. 

Rose  divined  that  she  Avas  the  subject 
of  Felicia's  aside.  She  said  to  her  aunt, 
in  an  interested  tone,  “How  well  one 
sees  the  Belmonte  tower  from  here!" 

Miss  Jane  came  to  look,  and  then  (in 
order  that  she  should  see  to  advantage) 
her  niece  pulled  the  cord,  and  rolled  the 
window-shade  up  to  the  top,  letting  in  a 
broad  shaft  of  sunset  light,  which  fell  di- 
rectly across  the  tea  table  and  the  per- 
sons in  attendance  there.  Rose  took  this 
moment  to  carry  her  aunt's  cup  back  to 
the  table,  and  having  put  it  down,  she 
remained  standing  by  Felicia's  side  while 
she  began  composedly  a conversation 
with  Alan  Mackenzie.  Mackenzie  re- 
sponded; his  head  immediately  assumed 
the  little  bend  which  with  him  signified 
devoted  listening;  he  stood,  meanwhile, 
exactly  where  Rose  had  intended  that  he 
should  stand,  namely,  in  front  of  the  two 
ladies,  facing  them.  Felicia,  even  in  her 
youth,  had  had  no  beauty;  now  all  the 
faults  of  her  sharp  features  were  pitilessly 
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magnified  by  the  same  clear  light  which 
brought  out  the  fine-grained  purity  of 
Rose’s  complexion,  and  turned  her  golden 
hair  into  glittering  glory.  Felicia  was 
too  intelligent  to  cherish  illusions  about 
her  appearance;  she  quivered  under  the 
radiance  in  which  the  golden  motes 
danced:  she  too  had  color  now,  but  it 
was  an  ugly  vermilion  in  spots  and 
streaks.  She  glanced  at  Mackenzie;  he 
was  listening  to  Rose ; now  lie  was  offer- 
ing one  of  his  civil  little  questions — those 
attentive,  never- failing  small  interroga- 
tories for  wrhich  he  was  celebrated. 

44 1 should  like  to  strangle  him !”  thought 
the  older  woman,  bitterly.  “I  believe  he 
would  keep  up  those  everlasting  little 
questions  on  his  death-bed.  In  reality,  he 
doesn’t  care  the  turn  of  his  finger  for  that 
screaming  popinjay.  Yet  he  stands  there 
and  listens  to  her,  and  will  do  it  unflinch- 
ingly as  long  as  she  talks— if  it's  all 
night!" 

The  popinjay  at  this  moment  turned, 
and  fired  back  at  Felicia  her  own  gun. 
“You  are  tired.  Miss  Philipps.  Doesn't 
she  look  tired,  Mr.  Mackenzie  ?” 

Mackenzie  turned  obediently;  be  in- 
spected Felicia’s  flushed  face.  “ Yes.  ah, 
really;  I am  afraid  you  are  tired,"  he 
said,  kindly. 

Felicia,  unable  to  bear  li is  gaze,  seized 
her  gloves  and  fled. 

But  the  popinjay  could  not  sing,  and 
had  no  invitation  to  stay.  Alan  Mac- 
kenzie loved  music.  As  he  never  spoke 
of  the  love,  but  few  persons  had  discov- 
ered it;  Felicia  was  one  of  the  fewr. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  the 
song  began.  They  had  gone  out  after 
dinner  to  the  small  stone  terrace  that 
opened  from  the  drawing-room,  in  order 
to  look  at  the  valley  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  “For  we  really  like  our  view 
when  we  don’t  have  to  talk  about  it,” 
Mrs.  Tracy  explained.  After  a while, 

“ Come,  Felicia/’  she  said. 

Felicia  wrent  within  and  opened  the  pi- 
ano; Mrs.  Tracy  following,  sank  into  the 
easiest  chair;  Mrs.  North  placed  herself 
in  the  doorway,  with  her  face  toward  the 
moonlight.  Dorothy  remained  outside, 
using  the  hammock  as  a swing,  pushing 
herself  to  and  fro  slowly  by  a touch  on 
the  parapet  now  and  then.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  terrace,  in  a garden  chair,  sat 
the  second  guest. 

Felicia's  voice  was  a contralto  which 
had  not  a range  of  many  notes,  but  each 
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one  of  the  notes  was  perfect.  Her  singing 
was  for  a room  only;  it  was  intimate, 
personal  ; perhaps  too  personal  some- 
times. The  'words  were  for  her  a part 
of  it  as  much  as  the  melody. 

4‘  Through  the  long  days  and  years 
What  will  my  loved  one  be, 

Parted  from  me, 

Through  the  long  days  and  years?’’ 

The  music  upon  which  these  words  were 
borne  was  indescribably  sweet.  Dorothy 
had  stopped  swinging.  But  it  was  the 
melody  that  held  her  vaguely  given  at- 
tention; she  paid  no  heed  to  the  spoken 
syllables. 

“ Never  on  earth  again 
Shall  I before  her  stand, 

Touch  lip  or  hand, 

Never  on  earth  again,” 

sang  the  voice,  the  strains  floating  out 
to  the  moonlight  in  a passion  of  sorrow. 
Dorothy  was  now  looking  at  the  tower  of 
Belmonte,  near  by.  “I  wish  our  villa 
had  a tower,”  was  the  thought  in  her 
mind.  As  her  gaze  turned,  she  saw  that 
Mackenzie’s  eyes  were  resting  upon  her, 
and  she  smiled  back  at  him,  making  a 
mute  little  gesture  of  applause. 

44  But  while  my  darling  lives, 

Peaceful  I journey  on, 

Not  quite  alone, 

Not  while  my  darling  lives.” 

And  now  the  music  rose  to  that  last 
courage,  that  acceptance  of  grief  as  the 
daily  portion  of  one’s  life,  which  is  the 
highest  pathos.  Then  there  was  a si- 
lence. 

Dorothy  made  her  little  motion  of  ap- 
plause again,  save  that  this  time  the  ap- 
plause was  audible ; the  words  on  her 
lips,  ready  to  utter,  were,  “How  pretty 
that  is!”  Perhaps  Mackenzie  divined 
what  these  words  would  be,  for,  with  a 
quick  movement,  he  rose  and  went  to  the 
end  of  the  terrace,  where  he  stood  with  his 
back  towards  her,  looking  down  the  val- 
ley. But  Dorothy  had  accomplished  her 
duty;  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  si- 
lent; she  sank  lazily  back  in  the  ham- 
mock again  and  resumed  her  swinging. 

4 4 Mr.  Mackenzie,  wasn’t  that  exqui- 
site?” said  Mrs.  Tracy’s  voice  within. 

Mackenzie,  thus  summoned,  *ossed  the 
terrace  and  re-entered  the  drawing-room. 
Felicia  kept  her  seat  at  the  piano;  as  Mrs. 
Tracy  was  standing  behind  her,  and  as 
Mrs.  North’s  head  was  turned  away,  she 
was  freed  for  the  moment  from  feminine 
observation,  and  she  therefore  gave  her- 


self the  luxury  of  letting  all  the  pathos 
and  passion  with  which  she  had  sung  re- 
main unsubdued  in  her  eyes,  which  met 
his  as  he  came  up. 

44  Lovely,  wasn’t  it  ? But  so  sad,”  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Tracy. 

44  Yes,”  Mackenzie  answered;  44  it  is  ra- 
ther sad.”  Then,  44  What  song  is  it.  Miss 
Philipps?”  he  inquired.  44 1 do  not  re- 
member having  heard  it  before.” 

4 4 4 Through  the  long  days,’  ” answered 
Felicia,  who  was  now  looking  at  the  pia- 
no keys. 

44  Ah ! And  the  composer  ?” 

44  Francis  Boott.” 

44 Ah,  Francis  Boott,  yes.  And  the 
words  ?”  His  head  had  now  its  attentive 
little  bend. 

44  They  are  by  John  Hay.”  To  herself 
she  added,  “You  shall  stop  your  little 
questions;  you  shall  say  something  dif- 
ferent!” And  again  she  looked  up  at 
him,  her  eyes  strangely  lustrous. 

And  then  at  last  he  did  say,  “May  I 
take  the  music  home  with  me  ? You  shall 
have  it  again  to-morrow.  It  is  a very 
beautiful  song.” 

Felicia  rolled  up  the  sheet  and  gave  it 
to  him,  her  hand  slightly  rigid  as  she  did 
so  from  repressed  emotion. 

At  midnight  the  two  guests  took  leave, 
Mrs.  Tracy  accompanying  them  down  to 
the  entrance  portal.  The  irregular  open 
space,  or  piazza,  before  the  house  had  a 
weird  appearance;  the  roadway  looked 
like  beaten  silver ; the  short  grass  had  the 
hue  and  gleam  of  new  tin;  the  atmos- 
phere all  about  was  as  visibly  white  as  it 
is  visibly  black  on  a dark  night. 

44  It’s  the  moment  exactly  for  our  ghost 
to  come  out  and  clank  his  chains,”  said 
the  lady  of  the  house.  4 4 This  intensely 
white  moonlight  is  positively  creepy;  it 
is  made  for  hobgoblins  and  sheeted  spec- 
tres; the  Belmonte  monk  must  certainly 
be  dancing  on  the  top  of  his  tower.” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Felicia;  44  it’s  St.  Mark’s 
eve,  so  we’re  all  under  good  protection. 
Hear  the  nightingales!” 

She  was  in  high  spirits;  her  words  came 
out  between  little  laughs  like  giggles. 
Mrs.  Tracy  watched  the  two  figures  cross 
the  grass  and  turn  down  the  narrow  pas- 
sage whence  the  road  descends  in  zigzags 
to  Florence. 

“ Poor  Felicia!”  she  said, when  she  had 
returned  up  the  stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room; “she  is  talking  about  St.  Mark's 
eve,  in  order,  I suppose,  to  bring  up  the 
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idea  of  St.  Agnes's.  It’s  late,  isn’t  it  ? closing  t be  glass  doors?  The  nightingales 
They  must  want  to  walk."  boot  so/' 

“They?”  said  Mrs.  North.  "She.."  Mrs.  Tracy  closed  and  fastened  the  ter- 

“Weil,  then.  I wish  she  could,"  re-  race  entrance  for  I lie  night, 
sponded  Mrs.  Tracy.  Going  to  the  ter-  “What  do  yon  mean  by  saying  that 
race  door,  she  looked  out.  “Where  is  you  wish  >e  could?”  Mrs.  North  went 
Dorothy'"  on.  “ You  wouldn’t  have  Alan  Mackenzie 

“ I sent  her  to  bed  *;  she  was  almost  many  that  plain-looking,  ill-tempered  old 
asleep  in  the  hammock.  If  there  is  one  maid,  would  you?" 

thing  she  likes  better  than  another,  it  is  “ Perhaps  she  is  ill-tempered  just  be- 
to  curl  herself  up  iu  some  impossible  cause  she  is  an  old  maid,  Laura.  And  us 
place  and  fall  asleep.  Would  you  mind  to  looks— if  she  were  happy  —” 
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“Mercy!  Are  the  Mackenzie  millions 
to  be  devoted  to  the  public  charity  of 
making  a Felicia  Philipps  happy  ?” 

44  Why,  isn’t  it  as  good  an  object  as  a 
picture-gallery?  Or  even  an  orphan  asy- 
lum? Felicia  would  be  a great  deal  hap- 
pier than  all  the  happiness  combined  of 
the  whole  three  hundred  orphans  out  at 
St.  Martin’s  at  a Christmas  dinner,”  sug- 
gested Charlotte  Tracy,  laughing. 

4 ‘ Absurd ! Rose  Hatherbury  is  the  one 
— if  it’s  any  one  in  Florence.” 

“Oh,  Rose  is  too  young  for  him.” 

44  In  years,  yes;  but  Rose's  heart  can 
be  any  age  she  pleases.  Alan  isn't  really 
old  in  the  least;  but  he  was  born  middle- 
aged  ; he  is  the  essence  of  middle  age  and 
mediocrity ; one  always  knows  beforehand 
what  he  will  say,  for  it  will  simply  be,  on 
every  occasion,  the  most  polite  and  the 
most  commonplace  thing  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  devised  under  the  circumstances. 
How  came  you  to  ask  him  to  stay  to 
dinner?” 

44  Felicia  made  me.  Funny,  wasn’t  it, 
to  see  Waddy  hanging  on,  hoping  for  an 
invitation  too.” 

44  You  might  have  given  him  one.  It 
would  have  entertained  Dorothy.” 

44  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  Laura,  I am  a 
little  afraid  of  Waddy;  he  is  so  hand- 
some !” 

“She  doesn’t  care  for  him.” 

44  She  likes  him.” 

4 4 Yes,  as  she  likes  a dozen  more.  If 
she  has  a fancy  for  one  over  another,  it 
is,  I think,  for  Owen  Charrington,”  con- 
tinued the  mother.  “She  would  have  to 
live  in  England.  But  I dare  say  his  peo- 
ple would  take  to  her;  they  are  very  nice, 
you  know — his  people." 

“How  can  you  talk  so?  Dorothy  is 
thoroughly  American  ; she  would  be 
wretched  in  England.  When  she  mar- 
ries— which  I hope  won't  be  for  five  or 
six  years  more— she  must  marry  one  of 
our  own  countrymen,  of  course.  The 
idea!'’  . 

“Very  well;  I’ve  no  objection.  But 
in  that  case  we  must  take  her  home  again 
before  long,”  said  Laura  North,  rising. 
As  she  spoke  she  indulged  in  a stretch, 
with  her  long  arms  extended  first  hori- 
zontally,and  then  slowly  raised  until  they 
were  perpendicular  above  her  head,  the 
very  finger-tips  taking  part  in  the  satis- 
factory elongation. 

“How  I wish  I could  do  that!'’  said 
Charlotte  Tracy,  enviously.  44  But  you 


don’t  say  4 Ye-ough !’  at  the  end,  as  you 
ought  to.” 

They  put  out  the  wax  candles  and  left 
the  room  together,  Mrs.  Tracy  lighting 
the  way  with  a Tuscan  lamp,  its  long 
chains  dangling.  “By  this  time  Felicia, 
‘delicately  treading  the  clear  pellucid  air,’ 
is  going  through  the  Porta  Romana,”  she 
suggested. 

“Never  in  the  world!  She  has  taken 
him  round  by  the  Viale  dei  Colli;  she 
won’t  let  him  off  for  two  good  hours  yet,*’ 
responded  Mrs.  North. 

IL 

“On  Thursday,  January  5th,  at  the  English 
Church,  Florence,  by  the  Reverend  J.Clialoner- 
Bouverie,  Alan  Mackenzie,  to  Dorothy,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Captain  Richard  North,  Uuited 
States  Navy.” — GalignanVa  Messengei'  of  Jan- 
uary 10, 1882. 

III. 

It  was  St.  Mark’s  eve  again,  April  24th, 
and  again  there  were  many  visitors  at 
Bellosguardo.  Upon  this  occasion  they 
were  assembled  at  Belmonte,  the  villa 
with  the  old  battlemented  tower,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Mackenzie  were  re- 
ceiving their  Florentine  friends  for  the 
first  time  since  their  marriage:  they  had 
been  travelling  in  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy  through  the  winter  months. 

“ We  shall  be  going  home  in  1883,  I 
suppose.”  Mackenzie  had  said  to  the  la- 
dies of  Villa  Dorio;  “ I shall  be  obliged 
to  go  then ; or  at  least  it  would  be  better 
to  go.  In  the  mean  while,  as  Dorothy 
appears  to  be  rather  fond  of  Bellosguardo 
— don’t  you  think  so  ? — I have  had  the 
idea  of  taking  Belmonte  for  a time.  That 
is,  if  you  yourselves  intend  to  continue 
here  ?”  * 

44  Oh,  we  shall  continue,  we  shall  con- 
tinue,” Mrs.  Tracy  had  answered,  laugh- 
ing. “For  detached  American  ladies, 
who  haven’t  yet  come  to  calling  them- 
selves old — for  the  cultivated  superfluous 
and  the  intelligent  remainders — there  is 
nothing  like  Europe!" 

The  flat  highways  down  in  the  Arno 
Valley,  west  of  Bellosguardo,  are  deep  in 
dust  even  as  early"  as  April;  the  villages, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a shallow 
line  of  houses  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
almost  join  hands,  so  that  it  is  not  the 
dust  alone  that  afflicts  the  pedestrian,  but 
children,  dogs,  the  rinds  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables— all  the  far-reaching  untidiness  of 
a Southern  race  that  lives  in  the  street. 
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The  black-eyed  women  sit  in  chairs  at 
the  edge  of  the  dry  gutter,  plaiting  straw ; 
up  to  middle  age  they  are  all  handsome, 
with  thick  hair  and  soft  dark  eyes.  On 
this  April  afternoon  they  laughed  (wait- 
ing with  Italian  politeness  until  she  had 
passed)  as  an  English  woman  trudged  by 
them  on  her  way  back  to  Florence.  Her 
plain  dress' was  short,  revealing  long 
shoes  white  with  dust;  her  unbeautiful 
face  was  mottled  by  the  heat;  she  looked 
tired  enough  to  lie  down  and  die.  But  to 
the  straw-plaiting  matrons  she  was  sim- 
ply ridiculous,  or  else  mad;  for  how  oth- 
erwise should  a foreigner  be  toiling  along 
their  plebeian  highway  on  foot,  when  she 
could  so  easily  have  a carriage  ? Felicia 
was  finishing  her  daily  walk  of  miles— a 
walk  without  an  object,  save  to  tire  her- 
self. As  she  passed  the  olive-crowned 
heights  of  Bellosguardo  rising  on  the 
right,  she  lifted  her  eyes. 

“He  is  there— seeing  everybody.  All 
the  same  people  who  were  there  a year 
ago  to-day.  And  what  are  they  think- 
ing— perhaps  saying  ? ‘ See  this  dull, 

middle-aged  man,  with  that  flighty  little 
creature  for  a wife!  She  cares  nothing 
for  him;  she  turns  him  round  her  An- 
ger, and  always  will.’  O fool!  fool  too 
noble  to  see  or  to  doubt;  simple,  generous 
nature,  never  asserting  itself,  always  re- 
pressed, that  I understood,  while  all  these 
other  people,  that  girl  at  the  head  of  them, 
only  laughed  at  it!” 

She  hastened  on,  passed  through  the 
city  gate,  and  made  her  way  down  the 
dirty,  evil-smelling  Borgo  San  Frediano 
to  San  Spirito  beyond,  where,  high  up  in 
an  old  palace,  she  had  a small  apartment, 
crowded  with  artistic  trumpery.  After 
climbing  the  long  stairs,  and  letting 
herself  in  with  a latch-key,  she  entered 
her  minute  drawing-room,  and  sank  into 
a chair,  her  feet,  in  their  dusty  shoes, 
like  two  blocks  of  wood  on  the  matting 
before  her.  And  the  plates  and  the 
plaques  and  the  pots,  the  bits  of  silk  and 
tapestry  and  embroidery,  the  old  sketch- 
es and  old  busts  and  old  shrines  that 
adorned  the  walls,  looked  down  upon  her 
with  their  usual  heterogeneous  glimmer. 
This  time  the  glimmer  seemed  personally 
sarcastic,  seemed  inhuman. 

While  she  sat  there,  the  people  at  Bel- 
monte were  beginning  to  'take  leave. 
Rose  was  to  remain  (with  Miss  Jane 
Wood).  As  Waddy  Brunetti  was  to  re- 
main also,  the  Misses  Sebright  looked  at 
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Rose  with  envy.  Six  of  the  sisters  were 
now  united  in  a single  admiration.  For 
Owen  Charrington  had  gone  to  Australia 
before  Christmas — it  was  about  the  time 
that  Dorothy’s  engagement  had  been  an- 
nounced— and  he  had  not  returned;  ad- 
miration could  not  stretch  to  the  antipo- 
des. Waddy,  too,  had  been  absent  through 
January,  February,  and  March;  but  he 
was  now  at  home  again,  so  there  was 
some  use  in  going  once  more  to  teas  and 
receptions. 

“How  lovely  Mrs.  Mackenzie  is  look- 
ing!” said  Miss  Maria  Wood,  on  the  way 
down  to  Florence. 

She  had  accepted  a seat  in  Mrs.  Grims- 
ton’s  carriage,  and  it  was  that  lady  who 
answered  her. 

“ Yes,  fairly;  it’s  her  youth  more  than 
anything  else.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
are  but  two  kinds  of  beauty — dimpled 
youth  like  that,  and  the  noble  outline 
and  bearing  that  come  from  distinguish- 
ed birth.” 

This  was  a double  shot.  For  Rose 
certainly  had  no  dimples.  And  the 
birth  of  distinction  pointed  of  course  to 
the  widowed  countess.  But  Julian,  who 
sat  facing  his  mother,  had  no  longer  any 
courage  to  resist;  his  poor  little  eyes,  like 
those  of  a sick  monkey,  had  shed  their 
two  slow  tears  on  Christmas  eve,  when,  at 
last  allowed  to  retreat  to  his  own  (cold) 
room,  he  had  accepted  drearily  the  tidings 
of  Dorothy’s  engagement,  and  had  given 
up  his  struggle  against  fate. 

Mr.  Illingsworth  walked  down  the  hill 
with  Mrs.  Sebright,  her  girls  following 
at  a little  distance,  two  and  two.  “ Don’t 
I miss  one  of  your  charming  daughters?” 
he  said,  gallantly,  as,  happening  to  look 
back  at  the  turn  of  a zigzag,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  procession  coming  round  the 
higher  bend. 

“ Dear  me!  I wish  he  might  miss  three 
or  four!”  thought  the  mother.  But  this 
was  nothing  worse  on  her  part  than  a 
natural  desire  to  translate  three  or  four 
of  them  to  richer  atmospheres — a York- 
shire country  house,  for  instance,  or  a 
good  vicarage;  even  army  life  in  India 
would  do.  Meanwhile  she  was  replying: 
“Yes,  Nora.  Nora  has  been  at  St.  Mar- 
tin’s Orphan  House,  out  in  the  country, 
since  Christmas.  She  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  work  there  ; so  much  so  that 
I have  consented  to  let  her  remain.” 

Nora’s  secret  only  one  person  had  dis- 
covered, and  this  one  was  the  benevolent 
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stranger,  Charlotte  Tracy,  who  had  hap- 
pened to  see  the  expression  in  the  girl’s 
eyes  for  one  instant,  when  the  news  of 
Alan  Mackenzie’s  engagement  had  come 
upon  her  suddenly,  and  taken  her  (as  it 
took  al  1 Florence)  by  su  rprise.  The  Amer- 
ican lady,  instantly  comprehending,  had 
(while  her  own  face  showed  nothing) 
screened  Nora  skilfully  from  observation 
for  several  minutes.  And  ever  since  she 
had  kept  her  knowledge  hidden  away 
very  closely  in  a shaded  corner  of  her 
heart. 

“A  true  Sister  of  Charity,”  Mr.  Illings- 
worth  had  responded  to  the  mother’s  re- 
ply about  the  orphan  house.  But  as  he 
said  this  he  was  thinking,  “And  if  I had 
married,  as  I came  so  near  doing,  I too 
might  have  had  at  my  heels  this  moment 
—great  heavens! — just  such  another  red- 
cheeked affectionate  train !” 

That  evening  the  ladies  who  had  dined 
at  Belmonte  were  taking  their  coffee  in 
the  garden;  there  was  no  moon,  but  the 
splendid  stars  gave  a light  of  their  own  as 
they  spangled  the  dark  blue  sky.  From 
the  open  door  of  the  boudoir  at  this  end 
of  the  house,  the  light,  streaming  forth, 
fell  upon  Dorothy  as  she  sat  talking  to 
Rose.  After  a while  the  gentlemen  joined 
the  ladies  ; and  then  Waddy  talked  to 
Rose.  But  while  he  talked,  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  hostess,  who  was  now  strolling 
up  and  down  the  honeysuckle  path  with 
one  of  her  guests.  Some  one  asked  Waddy 
to  sing.  Nothing  loath,  he  went  within, 
brought  out  Dorothy’s  guitar,  and  sang 
one  of  Tosti’s  serenades.  The  song  and 
his  voice,  a melodious  tenor,  accorded  so 
perfectly  with  the  old  Italian  garden  that 
there  was  much  applause.  And  then 
Waddy,  having  moved  his  chair  into  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  sent  forth  after  a 
while  from  the  darkness,  unasked,  a sec- 
ond song,  and  this  time  the  words  wTere 
English : 

“Thro’  the  long  days,  the  long  days  and  the  years, 
What  will  my  loved  one  be. 

Parted  from  me,  parted  from  me, 

Thro'  the  long  days  and  years  ?” 

The  lady  who  had  been  strolling  with 
Dorothy  had  stopped  to  speak  to  some 
one,  and  for  the  moment  the  young  wife, 
who  had  reached  the  end  of  the  honey- 
suckle path,  was  alone.  Mackenzie  came 
up  quietly  and  stood  beside  her  as  the 
song  went  on.  When  it  had  ended,  she 
looked  up  at  him. 

“Do  you  like  it  so  much?”  she  asked, 


in  surprise,  as  she  saw,  in  the  starlight, 
the  expression  of  his  face. 

“It’s  because  I have  so  much  more 
than  I ever  dreamed  of  having,  Dorothy,” 
he  answered,  in  a low  tone,  just  touching 
her  hair  in  the  shadow.  “A  year  ago — 
do  you  remember?  That  same  song,  on 
the  terrace?  It  expressed  what  I felt;  for 
then  I had  no  hope.  But  now — ” 

Here  a voice  from  the  group  of  ladies 
said,  “Mr.  Mackenzie  will  know;  ask 
him.”  And  Mackenzie,  returning  to  the 
light,  was  the  attentive  host  again.  Wad- 
dy, meanwhile,  crossed  the  grass  quickly 
to  the  honey  suckle  path. 

He  was  the  last  to  take  leave;  when 
Mackenzie  returned,  after  escorting  Mrs. 
North  and  Mrs.  Tracy  to  the  Villa  Dorio, 
he  was  still  in  the  garden  with  Dorothy. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  through  the  open 
windows  of  Mrs.  North’s  chamber,  there 
came  the  sound  of  steps. 

“ Waddy,”  said  Charlotte  Tracy,  peep- 
ing through  the  closed  blinds,  and  rec- 
ognizing his  figure.  “He  has  outstaid 
everybody.” 

“You  are  no  longer  afraid  of  him,  I 
trust?”  inquired  Mrs.  North. 

“Certainly  not,”  said  the  older  lady, 
with  decision.  After  a moment  she  add- 
ed, “She  must  always  amuse  herself,  I 
suppose.” 

“She  has  the  very  best  of  safeguards.” 

“Now  there  you  go,  with  your  cold- 
blooded judgments,  Laura ! Dorothy  has 
as  deep  feelings  as  anybody.  I don’t 
know  where  you  get  your  knowledge  of 
her;  you  are  her  step-mother,  it  is  true, 
but  I have  been  with  her  as  constantly  as 
you  have  for  years.” 

“Quite  so.  May  I ask  how  well  you 
knew  her  father?” 

“I  don’t  care!”  was  Charlotte’s  reply. 
She  left  the  room  with  majesty.  The 
majesty  lasted  through  the  hall,  and  into 
her  own  chamber,  as  she  reflected : “I 
have  feelings.  And  Dorothy  has  feelings. 
But  Laura  is  a stone!”  At  this  moment 
she  caught  a glimpse  of  herself  in  the 
full-length  mirror,  and  majesty  collapsed. 

“ Do  I look  like  that  ?— do  I ? Stout,  short- 
nosed?” And  she  sank  down  on  a sofa 
overwhelmed.  But  presently  a laugh 
broke  through  her  discomfiture.  “The 
very  next  crumpled  little  old  man  I see, 
I’ll  be  nice  to  him.  I’ll  ask  who  is  his 
favorite  poet,  and  I’ll  get  him  to  quote 
— yes,  even  if  it’s  Byron  !”  Mrs.  Tracy’s 
favorite  author  was  Ibsen. 
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“ You  will  do  it  if  I wish,  won’t  you, 
Alan?”  said  Dorothy,  the  next  day. 

“Why,  if  you  really  wish  it — if  you 
think  it  best — ” began  Mackenzie. 

“She  doesn’t  in  the  least,”  interposed 
Mrs.  North.  “Don’t  indulge  her  so;  you 
will  spoil  her.” 

Mackenzie’s  eyes  turned  towards  his 
wife. 

“ Don’t  look  at  me  to  see  whether  mam- 
ma is  right,”  said  Dorothy,  laughing.  “In- 
vent an  opinion  of  your  own  about  me — 
do!  But  let  us  have  something  striking; 
consider  me  capable  of  murder,  for  in- 
stance, not  of  mere  commonplace  selfish- 
ness. Every  woman  is  capable  of  mur- 
der once— I am  perfectly  sure  of  it.” 

“My  dear!”  said  Mackenzie,  expostu- 
lating^. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I could  quite 
do  it  with  my  own  hands,”  Dorothy  went 
on,  stretching  out  her  palms  and  looking 
at  them.  “But  Felicia  Philipps  could; 
yes,  with  her  long  fingers.  Brrrr !”  And 
she  rushed  to  her  husband  and  hid  her 
face  on  his  arm. 

She  had  her  way,  which  was  not  a mur- 
der, but  a ball.  Soon  afterwards  there 
was  a summer-night  party  at  Belmonte, 
with  music  and  dancing;  the  tower  and 
the  garden,  illuminated,  were  visible  for 
miles  roundabout,  like  a fairyland  on 
the  dark  hill.  Then  followed  excursions, 
long  drives,  and,  more  frequently,  long 
rides;  for  Dorothy  had  taken  to  riding. 
Mackenzie  accompanied  the  riding  parties 
cheerfully.  But  Dorothy  was  often  far 
in  advance  with  one  of  the  younger  cav- 
aliers. 

“ I believe  I should  come  back  from 
the  dead,  Alan,  to  see  you  pounding  along, 
always  at  the  very  end  of  the  procession, 
with  Miss  Jane  Wood,”  said  the  young 
wife  one  day.  “I  know  you  don’t  care 
much  about  riding.  But  why  do  you 
always  escort  Miss  Jane?  She  must  weigh 
one  hundred  and  eighty.” 

“She  is  a little  timid,  I think,”  answer- 
ed Mackenzie;  “at  least  I have  fancied 
so.  She  only  goes  to  see  to  Miss  Hather- 
bury.” 

“ As  you  see  to  me?” 

Mackenzie  liked  long  walks. 

“But  walking  is  so  dull.  And  the 
people  who  take  loug  walks  have  such  an 
insufferable  air  of  superiority,”  comment- 
ed Dorothy.  “Not  that  you  have  come 
to  that,  Alan ; with  you  it’s  just  simple 
vanity.” 


And  making  the  motion  of  turning  up 
trousers  at  the  bottom,  she  crossed  the  gar- 
den, holding  her  riding-whip  like  a cane, 
with  her  shoulders  put  back,  her  head  run 
out  a little,  and  a long  step  with  a dip  in 
the  middle  of  it— the  whole  an  amusing 
caricature  of  her  husband’s  gait  when  start- 
ing on  a long  excursion.  Mackenzie  had 
taught  himself  that  gait;  he  had  even 
been  a little  proud  of  it.  But  now  he 
joined  irrepressibly  in  his  wife’s  merri- 
ment as  she  loped  down  the  broad  walk, 
and  then  came  running  back  to  him  with 
her  own  light  swiftness. 

Occasionally,  however,  she  went  with 
him  for  a stroll.  One  day,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  they  passed  Villa  Dorio  to- 
gether. The  sun,  low  in  the  west,  was 
shining  on  all  the  square  Tuscan  towers 
that  dot  the  hill-tops  in  every  direction. 
May  was  now  more  than  half  spent,  and 
the  air  was  like  that  of  July  in  Northern 
countries.  The  ladies  of  Villa  Dorio  saw 
them  go  by;  Dorothy’s  straw  hat  was 
hanging  by  its  ribbons  from  her  arm. 

“ He  hates  to  have  her  out  without  her 
hat,”  remarked  Mi’s.  Tracy,  leaning  for- 
ward to  watch  them  for  a moment. 

“Well,  in  that  dress,  she  doesn’t  look 
more  than  fourteen,”  answered  Mrs. 
North. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  went  on  down 
the  hill.  When  they  came  to  the  first 
zigzag,  they  left  the  main  road,  and, 
turning,  crossed  a grassy  little  piazza; 
beyond,  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  hill, 
with  a cluster  of  cypresses  before  it  like 
tall  green  candles,  is  the  small  church  of 
San  Vito,  commanding  a magnificent 
sweep  of  the  valley  below.  As  they 
passed,  San  Vito’s  chimes  rang  the  Ange- 
lus,  swinging  far  out  from  the  open  bel- 
fry against  the  sky  with  all  the  abandon 
of  Italian  bells,  which  seem  forever  joy- 
ous— almost  intoxicated  — even  for  the 
dead.  San  Vito’s  has  a path  of  its  own 
which  follows  a narrow  shelf  overhang- 
ing the  valley;  the  two  pedestrians  turned 
dowrn  this  path.  As  the  bells  ceased,  Dor- 
othy* began  to  sing: 

“ Ring  out  across  the  sunset  sky,  Angclus — ” 

“Go  on,  go  on,”  said  Mackenzie,  de- 
lightedly. 

“ Oh,  I can’t  sing.” 

“Dear,  I think  you  could;  your  voice 
is  so  sweet.  If  you  would  take  lessons—” 

“Well,  by-and-by.  We  have  lots  of 
time  for  everything,  Alan.”  When  they 
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came  to  the  turn  where  there  is  a rustic 
shrine,  she  paused.  “I  won’t  go  any 
further,  I think.  But  don’t  stop  because 
I do;  you  like  your  walk.  Go  on,  and 
come  back  through  the  olive  groves  just 
beyond  Belmonte.  I will  be  waiting  for 
you  at  our  wall.” 

“ I don’t  like  to  leave  you  here  alone.” 

“ Not  under  the  shrine  ? What’s  more, 
here  is  the  priest.” 

The  priest  of  San  Vito’s  was  coming 
down  the  path.  He  was  an  old  man, 
with  a large  sensible  face,  and  a some- 
what portly  person,  dressed  in  well- 
brushed  black.  He  aided  his  steps  with 
a cane.  His  bearing  was  serene  and  dig- 
nified. As  he  passed,  Mackenzie  saluted 
him,  raising  his  hat. 

“For  a Unitarian,”  said  Dorothy,  after 
the  worthy  man  had  gone  by,  “aren’t 
you  showing  a good  deal  of  courtesy? 
But  you  would  be  courteous  to  any  reli- 
gion; you  would  respect  the  fetich  of  a 
South  Sea  Islander.  Do  you  know,  Alan, 
that  you  have  too  many  respects  ? Please 
go  now,  so  that  you  can  be  back  the  soon- 
er.” Mackenzie,  who  had  been  leaning 
against  the  parapet,  turned  and  began  to 
go  down  the  descent.  His  wife  followed 
him  for  a step  or  two,  in  order  to  brush 
some  mortar  from  his  sleeve.  “ You  see 
it  is  I that  must  keep  you  respectable,  in 
spite  of  your  respects.” 

How  pretty  she  was!  They  were  alone 
under  the  high  'wall.  “ My  darling,”  he 
murmured. 

And  Dorothy,  laughing,  raised  herself 
on -tiptoe  to  kiss  him. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  he  reached 
the  wall  near  Belmonte,  there  was  no 
Dorothy.  He  went  within.  The  signora 
had  gone  to  Villa  Dorio,  the  servant  said. 
He  came  out  and  followed  her  thither. 
Yes,  Dorothy  had  been  there;  but  Waddy 
Brunetti  had  happened  in,  and  they  had 
strolled  down  as  far  as  San  Vito’s. 

Mackenzie  did  not  say,  “But  she  has 
just  been  to  San  Vito’s.”  He  sat  talking 
with  the  ladies  for  twenty  minutes  or 
more;  then  he  remarked,  offering  it  as  a 
suggestion  for  their  approval,  “I  think  I 
will  walk  on  to  San  Vito’s  and  meet 
them.” 

“Yes.  do,”  said  Mrs.  North.  “And 
make  that  foolish  Dorothy  put  on  her 
hat.” 

“It  is  as  warm  as  midsummer.  And 
the  air  is  perfectly  dry,  I think ; no  dew,” 
Mackenzie  answered. 


“ He  defends  her,  even  when  she  vexes 
him,”  commented  Charlotte  Tracy,  after 
he  had  gone. 

“He  might  as  well  be  amiable,  seeing 
that  he  cannot  be  interesting,”  Mrs.  North 
responded . 

Dorothy  was  not  at  San  Vito's.  And 
she  had  not  gone  down  the  zigzags  of  the 
carriage  road;  he  went  down  to  see.  He 
returned  to  Belmonte.  It  was  now  late 
twilight.  But  there  was  still  a band  of 
orange  light  in  the  west,  and,  outlined 
against  it,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  were 
two  figures.  He  recognized  them  instant- 
ly— Dorothy  and  young  Brunetti. 

Dorothy  waved  her  hand  toliim  through 
one  of  the  embrasures.  “Send  up  some 
one  with  candles.”  she  called. 

“With  what?” 

“ Can — dies;  it's  too  dark  now  to  come 
down  without  lights.  But  don’t  send 
immediately;  wait  fifteen  minutes  more, 
so  that  we  can  see  the  moon  rise.  And. 
Alan  ?” 

“ Yes  ?” 

“Please  tell  them  that  Mr.  Brunetti 
will  stay  and  dine  with  us.” 

IV. 

On  the  29th  of  December  of  this  same 
year,  1882,  Reginald  Illingsworth  was 
paying  a visit  to  Mrs.  Sebright. 

“What  a career  that  little  girl  will 
have!”  he  said,  with  deep  gustatory  ap- 
preciation. 

Before  this,  for  half  an  hour,  he  had 
been  making  remarks  of  a nature  best 
described  by  the  following  examples; 
“ That  excellent  fellow,  Mackenzie ! You 
can’t  think  how  I miss  him  !"  “ There  is 

something  so  tragic  in  such  a death— a 
man  who  had  everything  to  live  for.” 
“How  could  they  go  to  Rome!  That 
pernicious  Roman  fever  is  the  curse  of 
Italy.”  “ Those  poor  ladies!  Directly  I 
heard  they  had  returned  to  Belmonte,  I 
went  up  at  once  to  inquire  and  to  leave 
cards;  it  is  a stricken  house!"  Having 
said  everything  that  decorum  required, 
he  now  finally  allowed  himself  to  bring 
out  the  thought  which  was  in  reality  fill- 
ing his  mind:  “ What  a career  that  little 
girl  will  have!  Only  nineteen,  and  so 
very  pretty,  so  charming.  Ho  has  left 
her  everything  without  a condition  (save 
in  the  event — most  improbable  at  her  age 
— of  her  dying  without  children,  in  which 
case  it  goes  hack  to  his  own  relatives), 
and  I am  told  that,  he  had  nearly  eight 
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millions  of  dollars;  that  is  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds!  They  are 
shrewd  in  their  American  way — those 
ladies;  Mrs.  North  is  very  shrewd.  And 
mark  my  words,  madam,  that  little  girl 
will  make  one  of  the  great  matches  yet; 
not  pinchbeck;  something  really  good!” 
(His  “ good  ” had  a deeply  solid  sound.) 

This  same  afternoon  the  following 
words  were  exchanged  in  another  quar- 
ter of  Florence. 

“Rose  dear,”  said  Miss  Jane  Wood, 
“ you  will  go  up  again  to-morrow,  won’t 
you,  to  see  poor  Dorothy  ?” 

“I  have  been  twice— all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  appearances,  Aunt  Jane.  Why 
should  I bother  Dorothy  now  ?” 

“ Sympathy — ” began  Miss  Jane. 

“Sympathy!  She  is  in  a position  to 
extend  it  to  me.  I think  she  is  the  very 
luckiest  girl  I have  ever  heard  of  in  my 
life.  All  another  girl  can  do  in  the  face 
of  such  luck  as  that  is  to  keep  away 
from  it,  and  not  think  about  it — if  she 
can.” 

Miss  Jane  Wood:  “I  am  astonished /” 

Miss  Maria:  “!!!!” 

That  evening,  at  Belmonte,  Dorothy 
walked  and  walked  about  the  drawing- 
room ; now  she  stopped  at  a table,  took 
up  something  and  put  it  down  again; 
now  she  moved  a statuette  to  another  po- 
sition; now  she  gazed  at  the  etchings  on 
the  wall  as  though  she  had  never  seen 
them  before;  now  she  added  pine  cones 
to  the  already  blazing  fire,  kneeling  on 
the  rug  with  the  hot  flame  scorching  her 
face;  finally  she  went  to  the  window, 
and  parting  the  curtains,  stood  looking 
out.  It  was  a dark  night  without  stars; 
in  addition  to  the  freezing  temperature, 
the  wind  was  fierce;  it  drove  furiously 
against  the  windows  of  the  villa;  it  came 
round  the  corner  of  the  tower  with  a 
shriek  like  that  of  a banshee. 

“It’s  dreadfully  cold,”  said  the  girl  at 
last,  as  if  speaking  to  herself. 

“Surely  not  here  ?”  replied  Mrs.  Tracy. 
Dorothy  came  wanderingback  to  the  fire, 
and  then  the  aunt  drew  her  down  by  her 
side.  “Dear  child,  don’t  keep  thinking 
of  Rome,”  she  whispered.  “He  is  not 
there;  there  is  nothing  there  but  the  life- 
less clay.”  And  she  kissed  her. 

“Try  not  to  be  so  restless,  Dorothy,” 
said  Mrs.  North,  from  her  warm  corner. 
“You  have  walked  about  this  room  all 
day.” 

“It’s because  I’m  so  tired;  I’m  so  tired 


that  I cannot  keep  still,”  Dorothy  an- 
swered. 

“I  think  a change  would  be  a good 
thing  for  all  of  us,”  Mrs.  North  went 
on.  “We  could  go  to  Cannes  for  two 
months.  We  could  be  as  quiet  at  Cannes 
as  here.” 

Dorothy  looked  at  her  with  vague  eyes, 
as  if  waiting  to  hear  more. 

“ It  is  warmer  there.  And  then  there 
is  the  sea— to  look  at,  you  know,”  pur- 
sued Mrs.  North,  seeing  that  she  was  call- 
ed upon  to  exhibit  attractions. 

“Egypt  would  be  my  idea,”  said  Mrs. 
Tracy.  “ A^laliabeeyah  on  the  Nile,  Dor- 
othy. Camels,  temples.” 

Dorothy  listened,  as  if  rather  struck  by 
this  idea  also. 

“But  Egypt  would  be  a fearful  trouble, 
Charlotte,”  objected  Mrs.  North.  “ Who 
is  going  to  get  a good  dahabeeyah  for  us 
at  this  time  of  year?” 

“Don’t  spoil  it.  I’ll  get  twenty,”  re- 
sponded the  other  lady. 

And  then  there  was  a silence. 

“Well,  Dorothy,  are  you  going  to  leave 
it  to  us  to  decide?” 

“Yes,  mamma,”  Dorothy  answered. 
Her  eyes  had  grown  dull  again;  she  sat 
listening  to  the  wind  as  if  she  had  forgot- 
ten what  they  were  talking  about. 

“It’s  decided,  then.  We  will  go  to 
Cannes,”  remarked  Mrs.  North,  serenely. 

Her  aunt  Charlotte's  discomfited  face 
drew  a sudden  laugh  from  the  niece. 
And  this  laughter,  once  begun,  did  not 
cease;  peal  succeeded  peal,  and  Dorothy 
threw  herself  back  on  the  cushions  of  the 
sofa,  overcome  -with  merriment.  Mrs. 
North  glanced  toward  the  doors  to  see 
if  they  were  well  closed;  but  Charlotte 
Tracy  was  so  glad  to  hear  the  sound  again 
that  she  did  not  care  about  comments 
from  the  servants;  Dorothy’s  face,  dull 
and  tired,  above  the  dead  black  of  the 
widow’s  attire,  had  been  like  a nightmare 
to  her. 

They  went  toCannes.  And  Mrs.  North's 
suggested  “two months”  had  now  length- 
ened, in  her  plans,  to  three.  But  before 
two  weeks  had  passed  they  were  again  at 
Belmonte. 

“Now  that  we  have  made  one  fiasco, 
Charlotte,  and  taken  that  horrible  jour- 
ney, all  tunnels,  twice  within  twenty  days, 
we  must  not  make  another;  we  must  de- 
cide to  remain  where  we  are  for  the  pres- 
ent. If  Dorothy  grows  restless  again,  be 
firm.  Be  firm,  as  I shall  be.” 
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“Surely  we  ought  to  be  indulgent  to 
her  now,  Laura?” 

“ Not  too  much  so.  Otherwise  we  shall 
be  laying  up  endless  bother  for  ourselves. 
For  we  have  a year  of  hourly  employment 
before  us,  day  by  day.  In  the  way  of 
seeing  to  her,  I mean.” 

“She  will  not  make  us  the  least  trou- 
ble,” said  Mrs.  Tracy,  indignantly. 

“ I am  not  finding  fault  with  her.  But 
she  cannot  help  her  age,  can  she?  She  is 
exceedingly  young  to  be  a widow;  and 
she  has  a large  fortune;  but  for  a year,  at 
any  rate,  if  I know  myself,  gossip  shall 
not  touch  my  daughter.” 

“A  year?  I’ll  guarantee  ten,”  said  Mrs. 
Tracy,  still  indignant. 

“ I don’t  care  about  ten;  three  will  do. 
Yes,  I see  you  looking  at  me  with  out- 
raged eyes.  But  there’s  no  need.  I liked 
Alan  as  much  as  you  did;  I appreciated 
every  one  of  his  good  points.  With  all 
that,  you  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  you 
believe  Dorothy  really  loved  him.  She 
was  too  young  to  love  anybody.  The 
love  was  on  his  side,  and  you  were  as 
much  surprised  as  I was  when  she  took  a 
fancy  to  accept  it.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  could  not  deny  this.  But 
she  belonged  to  that  large  class  of  women 
who,  from  benevolent  motives,  never  ac- 
knowledge unwelcome  facts.  “I  think 
you  are  perfectly  horrid!”  she  said. 

Dorothy,  back  at  Belmonte,  was  trou- 
blesome only  in  the  sense  of  being  always 
in  motion.  Having  exhausted  the  garden, 
she  began  to  explore  the  country.  She 
went  to  Galileo’s  tower;  to  the  lonely 
little  church  of  Santa  Margherita ; the 
valley  of  the  Ema  knew  her  slender  black 
figure.  On'ce  she  crossed  the  Greve,  and, 
following  the  old  Etruscan  road,  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  height  beyond,  where 
stands  the  long  blank  Shameless  Villa. 

“Do  you  know,  I am  afraid  I am  lame,” 
said  Mrs.  Tracy,  the  morning  after  this 
long  tramp  to  the  Shameless. 

“Well,  why  do  you  go?  One  of  us  is 
enough,”  answered  Mrs.  North. 

To  the  walks  Dorothy  now  added  les- 
sons in  German  and  Italian.  Mrs.  North 
drove  down  to  Florence  and  engaged 
Fraulein  Bernstein  and  Mademoiselle 
Scarlatti.  Next,  Dorothy  said  that  she 
wished  to  take  lessons  in  music. 

“A  good  idea.  You  ought  to  play  riiuch 
better  than  you  do,”  said  her  mother. 

“ Piano:  but  singing  too,  please,”  Dor- 
othy answered. 


Again  Mrs.  North  descended  to  Flor- 
ence ; Fraulein  Lundborg  was  engaged  for 
instrumental  music,  and  Madame  Fari- 
nelli  for  vocal.  Dorothy  wished  to  have 
a lesson  each  day  from  each  of  her  teach- 
ers. “ It’s  a perfect  procession  up  and 
down  this  hill,”  thought  Mrs.  Tracy. 
There  was  a piano  in  the  billiard-room, 
and  another  in  the  drawing-room;  but 
now  Dorothy  wished  to  have  a third  piano 
in  her  own  sitting-room  upstairs. 

“But,  my  dear,  what  an  odd  fancy! 
Are  you  going  to  sing  there  by  your- 
self ?”  her  mother  inquired. 

“ Yes,”  said  Dorothy. 

“Do  you  think  she  is  well  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  Tracy,  confidentially,  with  some 
anxiety. 

“Perfectly  well.  It  is  the  repressed 
life  she  is  leading,”  Mrs.  North  answered. 
“ But  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  This 
is  as  good  a place  as  any  for  the  next 
three  months.” 

But  again  this  skilful  directress  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  “good  place.” 
Early  in  March,  when  the  almond-trees 
were  in  bloom,  Dorothy,  coming  in  from 
the  garden,  announced:  “I  hate  Bel- 
monte ! Let  us  go  away,  mamma.  Any- 
where. Let  us  start  to-morrow.” 

“We  took  you  to  Cannes,  and  you  did 
not  wish  to  stay.  We  shall  be  leaving 
Belmonte  in  any  case  in  June;  that  isn’t 
long  to  wait.” 

“You  like  Paris;  will  you  go  to  Par- 
is ?”  the  girl  went  on. 

“ What  can  you  do  in  Paris  more  than 
you  do  here  ?” 

“ I love  the  streets,  they  are  so  bright; 
so  many  people.  Oh,  mamma,  if  you 
could  only  know  how  dull  I am !”  And 
sinking  down  on  the  rug,  Dorothy  laid 
her  face  on  the  sofa  cushion  at  her  mo- 
ther’s side. 

Mrs.  Tracy,  coming  in  and  finding  her 
thus,  bent  and  felt  her  pulse. 

“Yes,  one  hundred  and  fifty,”  said 
Dorothy,  laughing.  “Take  me  to  Paris, 
and  to  the  opera  or  theatre  every  night, 
and  it  will  go  down.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  mean  that,”  said  the 
aunt,  assuringly. 

“Yes,  but  I do,”  Dorothy  answered. 
And  then,  with  her  cheek  still  resting  on 
the  cushion,  she  looked  up  at  her  mother: 
“You  will  take  me,  mamma,  won’t  you? 
If  I tell  you  that  I must 

“ Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  North,  coldly. 

They  went  to  Paris.  And  then,  for 
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four  weeks,  almost  every  night  at  the 
back  of  a box,  at  the  opera  or  at  one  of 
the  theatres,  were  three  ladies  in  mourn- 
ing attire,  the  youngest  of  the  three  in 
widow’s  weeds.  Mrs.  Tracy  was  so  per- 
turbed during  these  weeks  that  her  face 
was  constantly  red. 

“Why  are  you  so  worried?”  Mrs. 
North  inquired.  “I  manage  it  perfect- 
ly; people  don’t  in  the  least  know.” 

“Do  I care  for  ‘people’?  It’s— it’s — ” 
But  she  would  not  say,  “It’s  Dorothy.” 
“It's  ourselves,”  she  finally  ended. 

“Always  sentimental,”  said  Laura. 

Midway  in  the  first  week  of  April,  Dor- 
othy suddenly  changed  again.  “ I can't 
stay  here  a moment  longer,”  she  said. 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  a 
trip  round  the  world?”  suggested  Mrs. 
North,  with  a touch  of  sarcasm. 

“No.  I don't  know  what  you  will 
say,  mamma,  but  I should  like  to  go 
back  to  Belmonte.” 

“I  have  a good  deal  of  patience,  my 
dear;  but  I must  say  that  you  wear  it 
out.” 

“I  know  I do.  But  if  you  will  take 
me  back,  I promise  to  stay  there  this 
time  as  long  as  you  like.” 

“J  like — ” began  Mrs.  North.  But 
Dorothy,  with  a frown,  had  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

“What  shall  we  do  now  ?”  said  the 
aunt. 

“Go  back,  I suppose;  I have  always 
thought  Belmonte  the  best  place  up  to 
really  hot  weather.  One  good  thing:  if 
we  do  go  back,  we  can  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  rid  ourselves  definitely  of  both 
of  those  villas.  My  idea  is  the  Black 
Forest  country  for  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Then  we  could  come  here  again  for 
a few  weeks.  For  the  winter,  what  do 
you  say  to  a long  cruise  toward  the  south 
somewhere,  in  a yacht  of  our  own  ? We 
could  select  the  right  people  to  go  with 
us.” 

They  returned  to  Italy,  reaching  Bel- 
losguardo  again  on  the  11th  of  April. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Charlotte  Tracy 
said:  “Laura,  to  me  this  is  dreadful! 
Waddy  is  here  morning,  noon,  and 
night.” 

“So  many  people  have  left  Florence 
that  it  hardly  matters;  nobody  knows 
what  is  going  on  up  here.  He  amuses 
her;  and  that  is  something  gained.” 

“I  wish  he  wouldn’t  be  forever  sing* 
ing,”  said  the  aunt,  irritably. 


“He  sings  very  well.  And  Dorothy 
has  shown  a new  interest  in  singing 
lately.  Don’t  you  remember  that  she 
took  lessons  herself,  before  we  went  to 
Paris?” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  intimate  that 
Waddy  had  anything  to  do  with  that?” 

“ Why  not?  A girl  of  that  age  has  all 
sorts  of  changing  interests  and  tastes; 
there  will  be  something  new  every  month 
or  two,  probably,  for  a long  time  yet.” 

In  June,  Mrs.  Tracy  demanded,  “Is 
Owen  Charrington  one  of  your  some- 
thing-news?” 

“ I dare  say  he  is,”  Mrs.  North  answer- 
ed, smiling. 

For  Owen  Charrington  had  come  back 
from  Australia.  He  found  the  zigzags 
which  led  to  Belmonte  very  hot  and  very 
solitary;  there  was  no  Waddy  going  up 
or  coming  down,  either  on  foot  or  in  a 
carriage,  although  his  ascents  and  de- 
scents had  been  as  regular  as  those  of  the 
postman  during  the  six  preceding  weeks. 
Shortly  before  Charrington ’s  return,  Dor- 
othy, entering  the  boudoir  one  evening 
at  ten  o’clock,  said: 

“ Mamina,  Aunt  Charlotte,  will  you  tell 
the  servants,  please,  that  whenever  Mr. 
Brunetti  calls,  after  this,  they  are  to  say 
that  we  are  engaged,  or  not  at  home?  I 
don’t  suppose  you  care  to  see  him?” 

“What  can  have  happened?”  said  Mrs. 
Tracy,  when  the  girl  had  gone  out  again 
without  explanation. 

“ There  hasn’t  been  time  for  much  to 
happen.  I have  been  out  there  with  them 
all  the  evening;  I only  came  in  for  my 
tea,”  answered  Mrs.  North,  sipping  that 
beverage. 

“Since  then  he  has  been  singing;  at 
least  I thought  I heard  his  voice  — not 
very  loud.” 

“ Perhaps  she  is  tired  of  his  voice — not 
very  loud.” 

Mrs.  Tracy  threw  a lace  scarf  over  her 
head  and  went  out  to  the  garden.  The 
long  aisles  under  the  trees  were  flooded 
with  moonlight,  the  air  was  perfumed 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  many  flowers; 
but  there  was  no  Dorothy.  She  entered 
the  house  by  another  door,  and,  going 
softly  up  the  great  stairway,  turned  tow- 
ard Dorothy's  rooms  at  the  south  end  of 
the  long  villa.  Here  a light  was  visible, 
coming  under  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room;  the  aunt  did  not  lift  the  latch,  she 
stood  outside,  listening.  Yes,  Dorothy 
was  there,  and  she  was  singing  to  herself 
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in  a low  tone,  playing  the  accompani- 
ment with  the  soft  pedal  down: 

“ Thro*  the  long  days,  the  long  days  and  the  year?, 
What  will  my  loved  one  be, 

Parted  from  me,  parted  from  me, 

Thro*  the  long  days  and  years?’* 

“She  is  up  there  singing;  singing  all 
alone,”  reported  the  aunt,  when  she  came 
back  to  the  boudoir  down  stairs. 

“I  suppose  you  like  that  better  than 
not  alone?"  suggested  Mrs.  North. 

Waddy  came  to  Belmonte  five  times 
without  success.  Then  he  left  Florence. 

Dorothy  did  not  stroll  in  the  garden 
with  Owen  Charrington ; if  her  mother 
and  aunt  were  outside  when  he  came,  she 
remained  with  them  there;  but  if  they 
were  in  the  drawing-room  or  the  boudoir, 
she  immediately  led  her  guest  within; 
then  she  sat  looking  at  him  while  he 
talked.  Charrington  talked  well;  all  he 
said  was  amusing.  Dorothy  listened  and 
laughed.  If  he  paused,  she  urged  him  on 
again.  This  urgency  of  hers  became  so 
apparent  that  at  last  it  embarrassed  him. 
To  carry  it  off,  he  attacked  her: 

“You  force  me  to  chatter,  Mrs.  Macken- 
zie— to  chatter  like  a parrot!” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Dorothy ; “ you  must 
talk;  you  must  talk  all  the  time.” 

“ ‘All  the  time’ — awfully  funny  Amer- 
icanism !” 

“And  the  French  ‘tout  le  temps'?" 

“Oh,  French;  I don't  know  about 
French.” 

“ Of  course  you  don't.  We  are  willing 
to  be  funny  with  the  French.  Are  you 
‘very  pleased’  to  be  here  today?  An- 
swer.” 

“Of  course  I am  very  pleased.” 

“And  you  would  say — wouldn’t  you? — 
‘ Directly  I returned  to  Florence,  I bought 
a horse.’  ” 

4 4 But  I didn’t,  ” said  Charrington , laugh- 
ing; “I  only  hired  one.  And  that  re- 
minds me,  Mrs.  Mackenzie ; you  can’t 
think  how  divine  it  is  now  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Won’t  you  go  for  a ride 
at  that  hour  some  day  soon?  Mrs.  North 
and  Mrs.  Tracy  could  follow  in  the  car- 
riage,” with  a look  toward  those  ladies. 

“Ride?"  repeated  Dorothy.  A flush 
rose  in  her  cheeks.  “ No,”  she  answered, 
in  an  altered  voice — “no!” 

She  said  nothing  more,  and  she  did  not 
speak  again;  she  sat  looking  at  the  floor. 
Mrs.  North  filled  the  pause  with  her  placid 
sentences.  But  Dorothy’s  manner  was  so 
changed  and  constrained  that  the  young 


Englishman  soon  went  away.  The  girl 
had  taken  something  into  her  head.  But 
it  would  not  last  long;  nothing  ever  did 
last  long  with  Dorothy. 

This  belief  of  his  was  soon  jostled  by 
the  fact  that  Dorothy  would  not  see  him. 
Mrs.  North  covered  the  refusal  as  well  as 
she  could  by  saying  that  her  daughter 
was  not  well ; that  she  was  not  seeing  any 
visitors  at  present.  But  Florence  was 
empty,  there  were  no  visitors  to  come;  it 
simply  meant,  therefore,  that  she  was  not 
seeing  Owen  Charrington.  He  lingered 
on  through  the  month,  coming  every  day 
to  Belmonte.  Mrs.  North  received  him 
graciously.  But  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a close  investigation  of 
their  plans  for  the  summer.  At  last,  on 
the  2d  of  July,  unable  any  longer  to  en- 
dure the  burning,  glaring  Lung’  Arno  and 
the  furnace-like  atmosphere  of  the  Hotel 
d’ltalie,  he  took  his  departure.  He  went 
to  Baden-Baden,  writing  home  to  his 
family  that  he  should  probably  spend  the 
summer  in  the  Black  Forest  country  with 
friends. 

The  morning  after  Charrington's  de- 
parture, illness  (real  illness  this  time) 
seized  Dorothy.  For  a week  she  re- 
mained motionless  on  a couch,  her  face 
white,  her  eyes  closed. 

“ We  must  take  her  to  Switzerland ; we 
must  go  straight  up  to  the  snow,"  said 
Charlotte  Tracy.  “When  she  sees  the 
glacier  water  she  will  revive  at  once. 
The  gray  glacier  water,  you  know;  one 
begins  to  meet  it  at  Chiomonte;  it  comes 
rushing  over  the  rocks,  gray  and  cool, 
with  sometimes  a little  foam;  but  gray, 
always  gray— a sort  of  lead-y  gray.” 

She  said  gray  so  many  times  that  Mrs. 
North  cried  out  at  last,  “Oh,  do  call  it 
green !” 

Speedy  preparations  were  made  for  de- 
parture, the  trunks  were  packed,  and  sent 
down  to  the  railway  station.  Dorothy 
remained  passive,  making  no  objection  to 
their  plans,  but  showing  no  interest  in 
them.  Caroline,  her  maid,  dressed  her 
for  the  journey.  But  when  the  little 
black  bonnet  with  its  long  black  veil  had 
been  put  on.  and  the  black  gloves,  aud  the 
young  mistress  of  the  house  rose  to  walk 
to  the  carriage,  after  a few  steps  her  fig- 
ure swayed,  and  she  sank  to  the  floor; 
she  had  fainted.  She  remained  uncon- 
scious for  so  long  a time  that  it  was  ev- 
ident there  could  be  no  travelling  that 
day ; they  must  wait  until  she  wras  Strong- 
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er.  They  waited,  therefore,  from  one  day 
to  the  next,  each  morning  expecting  to 
start,  and  each  morning  postponing  de- 
parture. The  15th  of  July  found  them 
still  at  Belmonte.  The  thick  stone  walls 
of  the  majestic  old  house  kept  out  the 
burning  sunshine,  and  Dorothy  appeared 
to  like  the  warm  air  that  came  in  through 
the  shaded  windows;  she  lay  breathing  it 
quietly,  with  her  eyes  closed.  The  Amer- 
ican physician  of  Florence  had  gone  to 
New  York  for  six  months.  An  English 
doctor  came  up  daily.  But  there  was  no- 
th ing  to  combat.  There  was  no  fever,  no 
malady  save  this  sudden  physical  weak- 
ness. Everything  possible  was  done  for 
this,  but  with  small  results.  At  last  Dr. 
Hotham  advised  them  to  attempt  the 
journey  in  any  case.  A nurse  was  en- 
gaged, Dorothy  was  to  be  carried  on  a 
couch  to  the  station,  where  a railway  car- 
riage, provided  with  an  invalid's  bed,  was 
waiting.  But  before  they  had  traversed 
a quarter  of  the  length  of  the  Via  dei 
Serragli,  the  clatter  of  the  carriage  wheels 
and  the  other  noises  of  the  street  threw 
the  girl  into  a delirium,  and  they  returned 
hastily  to  Bellosguardo.  The  delirium 
passed  away,  and  they  made  another  at- 
tempt. This  time  they  were  to  cross 
Florence  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
a special  train  was  to  take  them  north- 
ward. But  the  paroxysm  came  on  again, 
and  with  greater  violence;  before  they 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Bellos- 
guardo hill,  Dorothy  threw  up  her  arms 
like  a wild  creature;  the  nurse  could 
scarcely  hold  her.  This  time  high  fever 
followed;  the  girl,  now  in  bed,  lay  with 
scarlet  cheeks  and  glassy  eyes,  knowing 
nobody.  Dr.  Hotham  conquered  the  fe- 
ver. Then  she  was  as  she  had  been  be- 
fore, save  that  the  weakness  was  in- 
creased. 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Hotham, 
there  was  now  no  one  in  Florence  whom 
they  knew.  Nora  Sebright  remained  at 
St.  Martin's  Orphan  House  out  in  the 
country;  but  she  knew  nothing  of  events 
in  town.  One  day  Dr.  Hotham,  having 
been  called  to  the  orphan  house  to  see  a 
child,  spoke  to  Nora  of  the  puzzling  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Mackenzie;  he  knew  that 
the  Sebrights  were  among  the  acquaint- 
ances of  these  American  ladies.  Nora 
hurried  to  town,  and.  although  it  was 
evening,  drove  up  to  Belmonte  without 
delay.  There  were  now  two  nurses  at 
the  villa.  But  Nora  was  the  best  nurse; 
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and,  after  seeing  Dorothy  for  a moment, 
she  begged  the  mother  and  aunt  to  allow 
her  to  remain  and  assist. 

‘‘You  are  extremely  kind,  Miss  Se- 
bright, but  I do  not  think  you  ought  to 
give  yourself  so  much  trouble,”  said  Mrs. 
North.  “Dorothy  will  soon  be  stronger 
— the  fever,  as  you  see,  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared— and  in  a few  days  we  shall  go 
to  Switzerland.” 

But  Nora  followed  Mrs.  Tracy  into  the 
next  room.  “Dear  Mrs.  Tracy,  do  let 
me  stay.  I am  such  a good  nurse,  you 
can't  think.  And  I am  so  fond  of  Dor- 
othy. And  I really  think  she  ought  to 
be  amused,  if  possible.  Not  that  I am 
very  amusing,  but  at  least  it  makes  one 
more.” 

There  was  no  lamp  in  this  room,  but, 
all  the  same,  Charlotte  Tracy  seemed  to 
read  an  expression  in  the  face  she  could 
not  see.  “What  has  Dr.  Hotham  said 
to  you?”  she  asked. 

“ Indeed,  nothing;  he  never  talks.  It 
is  only  that  Dorothy  has  always  been  so 
well ; she  was  well  all  winter,  you  know. 
Even  now  (for  the  fever  was  only  the 
effort  of  the  journey)  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  one  can  take  hold  of.  And  so 
the  question  came  up,  as  it  always  does 
in  such  a case,  could  she  have  anything 
weighing  upon  her  mind — weighing  too 
much,  I mean.  But  I am  sure,'1  con- 
tinued Nora,  her  voice  calm  as  usual 
(but  her  face  in  the  darkness  quivering 
for  an  instant),  “ that  we  need  apprehend 
no  danger  of  that  sort;  Dorothy's  mind 
is  perfectly  healthy.  And  she  lias  been 
from  the  very  first  so  brave,  you  know — 
so  wonderfully  brave." 

Charlotte  Tracy,  a prey  to  conflicting 
feelings,  bent  and  kissed  Nora  without  a 
word.  Grief  for  Alan  Mackenzie  had  in- 
deed been  more  deeply  felt  at  the  dreary 
orphan  house  down  in  the  dusty  valley 
than  in  his  own  home  on  this  beautiful 
hill.  Nora  staid. 

August  burned  itself  out.  At  Bel- 
monte the  heavy  outer  portals  were  kept 
closed;  within,  all  the  doors  stood  open 
in  order  to  create,  if  possible,  a current  of 
air  through  the  darkened  rooms.  Once 
in  two  hours,  night  and  day,  Nora  came 
to  Dorothy's  bedside  and  offered  some 
delicate  nourishment;  Dorothy  took  it 
unobjectingly.  She  seldom  spoke;  but 
she  appeared  to  like  Nora's  presence,  and 
her  gentle  ministrations. 

Mrs.  Tracy  had  forced  herself  to  speak 
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to  Laura  about  the  doctor's  question. 
Some  force  was  necessary,  for  she  was 
always  exasperated  by  Laura's  replies. 
“I  am  beginning  to  be  a little  frightened 
about  Dorothy,  Laura;  she  doesn't  gain. 
It  is  no  time  to  mince  matters;  such 
things  have  happened  before,  and  will 
happen  again  as  long  as  the  world  lasts, 
and  it  seems  that  even  Dr.  Hotham  has 
asked  whether  there  could  be  anything 
weighing  upon  her  mind.  Now  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  do  you  think  she  is 
brooding  about  something?" 

“Brooding?" 

“ Yes.  I mean  do  you  think  she  is  in- 
terested in  somebody? — Owen  Charring- 
ton,  if  I must  name  him.  You  used  to 
think  that  she  liked  him?  And  that  she 
cannot  bear  the  separation?  Yet  thinks  it 
too  soon?  And  that  that  was  the  reason 
she  refused  to  see  him  again?  And  now 
it  is  weighing  upon  her?" 

“Mercy,  what  theories!  You  have  al- 
ways saddled  Dorothy  witli  deeper  feel- 
ings than  she  has  ever  possessed.  Do 
leave  the  poor  child  alone;  don't  make 
her  out  so  unusual  and  unpleasant;  she 
is  like  any  other  girl  of  nineteen.  She 
is  interested  in  Owen —yes;  but  not  in 
that  exaggerated  way;  she  isn’t  pining 
herself  ill  about  him.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  too,  that  if  he  were  to  her  at  this 
moment  all  you  are  imagining  him  to 
be,  she  wouldn’t  in  the  least  be  deterred 
by  considerations  of  its  being  4 too  soon,’ 
as  you  call  it;  she  would  not  even  re- 
member that  it  was  soon." 

Mrs.  Tracy's  eyes  filled. 

“Well,  what  now?  Do  you  wish  her 
to  be  breaking  her  heart  for  Alan  ? I 
thought  you  came  in  to  suggest  sending 
post-haste  for  Owen  Charrington.  Do 
you  know  really  what  you  want  your- 
self ? Dorothy  will  grow  stronger  in 
time.  A hot  summer  in  Italy  has  pulled 
her  down,  but  with  the  first  cool  weather 
she  will  revive,  and  then  we  can  carry 
out  our  plaus." 

Towards  the  middle  of  September  the 
rains  came,  the  great  heat  ended.  With 
the  return  of  the  fresh  breeze,  Dorothy 
left  her  bed  and  lay  on  the  broad  divan 
among  its  large  cool  cushions;  she  even 
walked  about  the  room  a little,  once  or 
twice  a day.  The  first  time  she  walked, 
they  saw  how  thin  she  was ; the  black 
dressing-gown  hung  about  her  like  a 
pall. 

“Take  it  off,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  when 
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she  had  beckoned  Caroline  into  the  next 
room.  “ Never  let  her  wear  it  again." 

“ But  I have  fear  that  madame  is  not 
enough  strong  yet  to  wear  a costume," 
suggested  the  maid,  respectfully. 

Mrs.  Tracy  unlocked  a wardrobe  and 
took  out  a pile  of  folded  draperies;  they 
were  white  morning  dresses,  long  and 
loose,  covered  with  beautiful  laces  and 
knots  of  ribbon ; they  had  formed  part  of 
Dorothy's  trousseau.  “Let  her  wear 
these,"  she  said,  briefly. 

Dorothy  made  no  objection  to  the 
change.  Occasionally  she  looked  at  her 
new  attire,  and  smoothed  out  the  ribbons 
and  lace.  Throughout  her  illness  she 
had  scarcely  spoken.  They  had  supposed 
that  this  silence  came  from  her  weak- 
ness— the  weakness  which  had  made  it  an 
effort  sometimes  for  her  to  lift  her  hand. 

But  now  that  she  was  up  again  and  walk- 
ing about  the  room,  the  muteness  con- 
tinued. She  answered  their  questions, 
but  it  seemed  necessary  for  her  to  recall 
her  thoughts  from  some  distant  place  in 
order  to  answer.  She  lived  in  a reverie, 
and  her  eyes  had  a far-off  expression. 

But  these  were  slight  things.  When  ten 
days  had  slowly  passed  without  any  re- 
lapse, Charlotte  Tracy,  who  had  counted 
the  hours,  exclaimed, with  joy,  “Now  we 
can  go!"  Dr.  Hotham  was  to  accompa- 
ny them  as  far  as  Vevey.  Nothing  was 
to  be  said  to  Dorothy,  in  order  that  she 
should  not  have  even  a feather’s  weight 
of  excitement,  but  the  preparations  were 
swiftly  made.  On  the  afternoon  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  start,  Dorothy 
suddenly  left  her  easy-chair,  crossed  the 
room,  opened  a door,  and  looked  down  a 
corridor.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  she 
saw  Caroline  kneeling  before  open  trunks. 

“ What  are  you  doing, Caroline  ? Those 
are  my  trunks,  aren't  they  ? You  may 
stop.  I shall  not  leave  Belmonte." 

Nora,  who  had  followed,  led  her  back. 

“ Your  mother  and  aunt  are  so  very  anx- 
ious to  go  north,  dear,"  she  explained. 
“Come  and  lie  down;  you  must  not  tire 
yourself  before  the  journey." 

But  Dorothy  resisted.  “Please  call 
them,  Nora;  call  them  both.  I must  tell 
them.  I know  mamma;  she  will  have 
me  carried.  But  that  is  because  she  does 
not  understand.  When  I tell  her,  it  will 
be  different.  Please  call  them  both." 

When  they  came  in  — Mrs.  Tracy 
alarmed,  Mrs.  North  smiling  as  if  pre- 
pared to  be,  outwardly,  very  indulgent — 
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MEAN  THAT  I SHALL  SEE  HIM  VERY  SOON  NOW. 


Dorothy  was  still  standing'  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  the  laces  of  her  white  d ress 
fluttering  in  the  soft  breeze* 

k*  Mamma/’  she  said.  “ I must  tell  you 
Aunt  Charlotte,  you  have  always  been 
kind  to  me/  I cannot  go  away.  Do  not 
ask  me/1 

‘"Sit  down,  Dorothy.  Nora,  make  her 
sit  down.  You  will  not  be  asked  to  take 
a step,  my  daughter;  everything  is  ar 
ranged*,  don’t  trouble  yourself  even  to 
think/’ 

“You  do  not  understand,  mamma.  But 


I myself  have  not  understood  until  late- 
ly. I cannot  leave  Belmonte/1 

“But  Dr,  Hothaiii  thinks  you  can/’ 
interposed  Mrs.  Tracy*  soothingly ; ‘'lie 
knows  how  much  strength  you  have. 
We  are  all  going  with  you,  and  the  jour- 
ney will  be  very  easv.  Yon  used  to  like 
Yevey/’ 

4 4 Let  me  stay  here.  T wish  to  stay  here.  ” 

“ But  we  have  never  in  fended  to  spend 
our  lives  at  Bellosguardo/’  answered  Mrs. 
North,  drawing  her  towards  the  divan  and 
making  her  sit  down. 
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‘‘Let  me  stay  a little  while  longer, 
mamma.” 

“You  mean  that  you  will  be  willing 
to  go  later?  But  we  think  that  now  is 
the  time.  You  have  nothing  to  do  save 
to  rest  here  quietly,  and  then  go  to  sleep ; 
you  will  open  your  eyes  in  Vevey.” 

Dorothy,  seated,  her  hands  extended 
on  her  knees,  looked  up  at  her  mother. 
“Mamma,  you  don't  know.  There's  an 
ache  that  will  not  leave  me.  I haven’t 
told  you  about  it.  But  I’m  so  unhappy !” 

Mrs.  Tracy,  hurrying  forward,  put  her 
arm  round  the  girl  protectingly.  Mrs. 
North,  her  face  slightly  flushed,  whis- 
pered to  Nora: 

‘ ‘ She  is  wandering.  Please  go  and  send 
some  one  immediately  for  the  doctor. 
Write  a note  for  the  man  to  take  with 
him.” 

In  this  way  she  got  rid  of  Nora. 

Dorothy,  alone  with  her  mother  and 
aunt,  went  on  talking:  “I  didn’t  know 
what  it  meant  myself  for  ever  so  long. 
But  now  I do,  and  it’s  all  simple.  I shall 
just  stay  quietly  here.  This  is  the  best 
place.  And  you  mustn't  mind,  for  it 
makes  me  very  happy.” 

“ My  darling,  have  you  written  ? What 
do  you  mean?”  asked  Mrs.  Tracy. 

“What  do  I mean?”  Dorothy  repeated. 
She  smiled;  into  her  white  face  came  a 
flush  of  color.  “ I mean  that  I shall  see 
him  very  soon  now.  It  won't  be  long  to 
wait.'’ 

“She  has  sent  for  him,”  thought  the 
aunt.  “I  was  right;  it  is  Owen.” 

“ That  is  why  I wisli  to  stay  here,”  Dor- 
othy went  on.  “Every thing  here  is  as- 
sociated with  Alan;  he  liked  Belmonte  so 
much.” 

“Alan?”  breathed  the  aunt,  amazed, 
but  instantly  concealed  her  amazement. 
Mrs.  North  quickly  measured  some  drops 
from  a vial  containing  a sedative. 

Dorothy  let  her  head  sink  back  against 
the  cushions.  “In  the  beginning  I didn’t 
in  the  least  know  that  I was  going  to  feel 
it  so.  But  that  ache  came,  and  it  wouldn't 
stop.  I tried  all  sorts  of  things  -don’t  you 
remember?  I tried  studying.  I tried  mu- 
sic lessons.  He  used  to  urge  me  to  sing. 
He  liked  long  walks,  and  I never  would 
go;  so  then  I took  long  walks.  You 
haven't  forgotten  them,  have  you?  But 
the  ache  went  on,  and  I could  not  stand 
it.  So  I asked  you  to  go  to  Paris.  Paris 
has  always  been  so  funny  and  amusing. 
But  it  wasn’t  funny  any  more.  When 


we  came  back  here,  I thought  that  per- 
haps some  one  coming  up  every  day  and 
staying  a long  time  would  make  me  for- 
get. But  having  Waddy  was  worse  than 
being  alone,  and  at  last  I hated  him. 
Owen  Charrington,  too!  Owen  used  to 
make  me  laugh;  I thought  he  would 
make  me  laugh  again.  But  he  didn’t  at  - 
all.  And  when  he  asked  me  that  last  day 
to  ride,  it  was  like  a knife;  for  Alan  al- 
ways went  with  me,  and  would  never  say 
anything  to  spoil  my  pleasure;  yet  lie 
did  not  care  about  it  really,  though  I 
insisted  upon  going  day  after  day.  That 
is  the  way  it  was  about  everything;  but 
I'm  paying  for  it  now;  I miss  him  so — I 
miss  him  so!  Alan!  Alan — ” And  put- 
ting her  thin  hands  over  her  face,  Doro- 
thy burst  into  miserable  heart  broken  sobs. 

, Nora  came  rushing  in.  Mrs.  North 
handed  her  the  medicine  glass. 

‘ 1 Hysterics,  "she  said.  * * Give  her  those 
drops  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

“I  look  to  you,  doctor,  to  get  us  out 
of  this  new  difficulty,”  said  this  lady 
the  next  day  to  Dr.  Hotham.  “She  has 
taken  this  fixed  idea  that  she  does  not 
wish  to  leave  Belmonte.  But  the  fixed 
idea  of  a girl  of  nineteen  ought  not  to  be 
a trouble  to  you.  Can’t  you  suggest 
something?  Has  science  no  resources  for 
such  a case?” 

Dr.  Hotham's  resource  was  to  send  to 
Rome  for  a colleague.  The  most  distin- 
guished English  physician  in  Italy  was 
called  to  Florence,  and  there  was  a con- 
sultation at  Bellosguardo.  When  it  was 
over,  Mrs.  North  came  in  to  see  the  great 
man. 

His  sentences  were  agreeable  ; they 
were  also  encouraging.  After  a time 
he  spoke  of  the  varying  forms  of  nervous 
prostration ; then  he  asked  whether  this 
very  interesting  young  lady  could  have, 
by  any  possibility,  something  weighing 
upon  her  mind. 

“ No.  nothing,”  replied  the  mother. 

“ All ! In  that  case  time,  I trust,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a complete  recovery.” 

“ My  own  idea  would  be  to  take  her 
north  in  spite  of  her  disinclination  to 
go,'’  Mrs.  North  went  on.  “A  disinclina- 
tion ought  not  to  be  important.  The 
journey  would  soon  be  over.  She  could 
be  kept  under  the  influence  of  sedatives. 

But  Dr. Hotham  will  not  give  his  consent.” 

“I  agree  with  him,  madam.  Do  not 
force  her;  the  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system  might  be  bad.  Let  her  do  what- 
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THE  CAPITALS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


JUST  as  the  Atlantic  cities  were  sur- 
prised when  Chicago  distanced  all  but 
two  of  them  in  population,  and  challenged 
all  of  them  by  her  enterprise,  so  will  they 
be  astonished  again  and  from  another 
quarter,  if  they  refuse  to  study  the  forces 
that  are  operating  to  build  up  new  capi- 
tals in  the  West.  In  another  ten  years 
there  will  be  another  claim  of  a million 
population,  and  the  counting  of  heads 
will  not  make  nonsense  of  it.  The  new 
and  wonderful  assumption  of  metropoli- 
tan importance  will  be  that  of  the  twin 
cities  of  the  wheat  region — Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul.  They  may  not  be  joined 
under  one  name  and  government— opin- 
ions differ  about  that — but  all  agree  that 
they  will  jointly  possess  a million  of  pop- 
ulation. The  last  census  credited  Min- 
neapolis with  164,700  population,  and  St. 
Paul  with  133,000,  or,  jointly,  297,000. 
At  the  time  of  the  preceding  census 
(1880)  the  two  cities  included  about  88,000 
souls.  At  that  rate  of  increase  they  will 
boast  in  1900  a population  of  976,000  and 
more.  But  they  insisted  in  the  summer 
of  1891  that  they  possessed  more  than 
360,000  joint  population,  and  that  the 
million  mark  will  be  reached  before  the 
next  census  is  taken. 

Why  should  men  make  such  a proph- 
ecy; or  rather,  why  have  these  two  towns 
already  gathered  350,000  inhabitants  with- 
in their  limits?  We  must  repeat  the 
study  that  we  made  at  Chicago.  That 
city  we  found  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the 
entire  interior  between  the  Rockies  and 
tiie  Alleghanies,  but  an  analysis  of  its 
sources  of  supply  and  field  of  distribution 
showed  it  to  be  more  particularly  the 
capital  of  the  corn  lands.  We  saw  how 
rich  were  the  returns  from  agriculture  in 
a country  by  no  means  fully  developed, 
and  of  such  vast  extent  as  to  be  roughly 
spoken  of  as  a territory  one  thousand  miles 
square.  Chicago  is  its  trading  centre, 
and,  from  a beginning  upon  borrowed 
capital,  that  city  has  ceased  to  borrow, 
and  lias  begun  to  amass  wealth,  to  lend 
money,  and  to  supply  its  tributary  coun- 
try with  manufactured  goods  in  such 
quantities  that  it  already  ranks  third  in 
the  list  of  manufacturing  centres.  In  the 
great  amount  of  rich  land  that  is  yet  to 
be  redeemed,  and  in  the  wide  leeway  that 
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exists  for  improved  and  economical  farm- 
ing, we  are  able  to  clearly  see  a noble,  a 
splendid  future  for  Chicago. 

But  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  we 
reach  the  pulse  of  another  region — the 
wheat  lands  of  America.  I understand 
that  in  a sense  these  cities  are  tributary 
to  Chicago,  and  that  in  the  same  sense 
their  tributary  region  has  in  some  mea- 
sure been  included  in  that  of  Chicago, 
but  the  line  that  is  being  drawn  between 
the  two  centres  is  growing  heavier  and 
broader  every  year.  In  the  possession  of 
home  manufactures  lies  the  ability  to 
trade  economically  and  to  save  a profit, 
and  just  as  we  have  seen  Chicago  eman- 
cipate herself  from  the  bondage  of  East- 
ern capital  through  manufactures,  so  we 
shall  find  that  the  twin  cities  of  Minne- 
sota are  setting  up  for  themselves  as  in- 
dependent traders.  The  country  they 
aim  to  monopolize  in  trade  is  far  smaller 
than  the  corn  region,  but  it  is  extraordi- 
narily more  fertile  and  profitable  to  the 
farmer. 

Close  to  their  doors  lies  the  famous 
Red  River  Valley,  which  is  by  some  stu- 
dents of  such  comparative  values  declared 
to  be  the  third  agricultural  region,  in 
point  of  fertility,  in  the  world,  there  be- 
ing one  Asiatic  and  one  African  valley 
in  the  foreground  beyond  it.  This  Red 
River  Valley  takes  in  many  counties  of 
Minnesota  and  the  most  easterly  counties 
of  the  two  Dakotas.  It  is  prairie  land  of 
black  soil  that  once  formed  the  bed  or 
deposit  of  an  ancient  sea.  It  reaches  up 
into  Canada,  beyond  Winnipeg,  and  is  a 
great  deal  richer  at  its  southern  end  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Canada.  This 
region  pours  its  wealth  of  grain  (or  a great 
part  of  it)  into  Minnesota's  twin  cities, 
there  to  exchange  it  for  merchandise. 
Other  cereals  and  cattle  are  produced  be- 
yond this  valley  in  the  new  States,  and 
the  valley  itself  returns  the  same  com- 
modities along  with  its  wonderful  out- 
put of  wheat.  In  the  extra  fruitful  year 
just  closed — wonderful  for  its  crops  and 
for  the  world-wide  demand  for  breadstuffs 
from  this  country — the  predictions  that 
were  based  upon  the  results  of  the  sale 
of  the  crops  seemed  fabulous.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  boasted  that  the  farmers 
of  the  Northwest  would  make  sufficient 
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profits  to  pay  off  all  their  mortgages  this 
year. 

This  boast  was  not  disputed  by  any  of 
the  leaders  in  trade  and  transportation 
with  whom  I talked,  but  I gathered  from 
what  they  said  that  though  the  farmers 
are  as  well  off  as  this  statement  implies, 
the  majority  will  not  remove  the  mort- 
gages, but  will  be  more  likely  to  expend 
their  profits  in  betterments,  in  extending 
their  farms,  and  in  redeeming  unworkable 
tracts  in  their  present  holdings.  This 
roseate  view  ends  at  the  valley,  so  far  as 
the  Dakotas  are  concerned.  The  Dakotan 
farmers  have  suffered  some  bad  seasons, 
and  are  not  so  near  the  end  of  their 
debts. 

It  is  in  the  Red  River  Valley  that  one 
may  hear  of  a farmer  whose  profits  last 
season  were  close  to  $30,000;  it  is  there 
that  men  bought  farms  of  great  extent, 
expecting  to  pay  for  them  in  an  indefinite 
number  of  years,  and  then  paid  for  them 
out  of  the  first  crop  raised  upon  the  land, 
the  wonderful  yield  of  last  year.  Such  is 
the  region  at  the  very  doors  of  the  twin 
cities  of  the  Northwest.  If  Ceres  left  the 
Old  World  when  the  worship  of  her  went 
out  of  fashion,  it  must  have  been  to  the 
valley  of  the  Red  River  that  she  came. 
But  if  mythology  is  suggested  at  all  by 
a study  of  this  marvellous  region,  it  is  in 
the  recollection  of  the  fabled  river  Pacto- 
lus,  wherein  King  Midas  washed  off  his 
power  to  turn  into  gold  all  that  he  touch- 
ed. That  may  well  have  been  the  stream 
that  once  swelled  from  side  to  side  of  this 
valley,  for,  truly,  its  sediment  retains  lit- 
tle less  than  Midas's  power. 

We  realize  the  majesty  of  agricult- 
ure as  we  never  did  before  when  we 
learn  that  in  Minnesota  and  the  two  Da- 
kotas the  wheat  crop  alone  was  worth 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars last  year.  Figure  for  yourself  the 
estimated  yield  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  bushels  selling  at  from  75 
cents  to  82  cents  a bushel.  In  what  story 
of  fairyland  is  there  an  account  of  a lit- 
eral field  of  gold  to  equal  that  ? 

There  are  8,832,000  acres  in  the  valley, 
and  less  than  a quarter  of  it  was  in  crop 
last  year.  If  every  acre  were  put  into 
wheat,  there  would  be  no  market  for  the 
wheat;  it  would  become  a drug.  As  it 
is,  of  the  portion  that  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, only  about  three-quarters  were  in 
wheat,  and  the  yield  of  last  year  was  esti- 
mated at  from  30.000,000  to  37,000,000 


bushels,  grown  at  the  average  propor- 
tion of  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
wheat  crop  of  the  valley,  therefore, 
fetched  about  $27,000,000.  At  80  cents  a 
bushel,  each  acre  returned  $16,  at  a cost 
of  from  $6  to  $8.  Good  land  has  pro- 
duced 31  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  good 
land  farmed  scientifically  has  yielded  as 
high  as  47  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  20 
bushels  is  the  average  product,  and  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  a profit  of  $10  an 
acre,  with  prices  as  they  were  last  year. 
Matured  farming  will  raise  the  yield  to 
an  average  of  25  bushels  an  acre. 

The  Dakotas,  which  are  also  tributary 
to  the  twin  cities  of  Minnesota,  do  not  of- 
fer opportunities  for  theatrical  or  bonanza 
farming.  Three-quarters  of  their  terri- 
tory is  not  wheat  land.  More  wheat  can 
be  raised  upon  the  six  counties  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  than  in  all  the  rest  of  both 
Dakotas.  The  Dakotas  will  produce  grain, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and,  in  ten  or  fifteen 
counties,  corn.  These  States  offer  a good 
reward  for  honest  toil,  and  that  would  be 
very  high  praise  of  them  were  it  not  that 
the  opulent  valley  on  their  eastern  edge 
forces  a comparison  between  itself  and 
them. 

The  end  of  one  great  source  of  revenue 
to  the  region  is  in  sight.  That  is  the 
lumber  production.  The  trees  are  all 
counted;  the  number  of  feet  in  each  for- 
est is  entered  in  the  lumbermen's  books. 

In  Michigan,  all  that  is  of  value  in  the 
forests  will  have  disappeared  in  five  years, 
it  is  said;  in  Wisconsin,  15  years  will 
end  the  industry;  in  Minnesota  the  sup- 
ply will  last  15  to  20  years — a pin  point  in 
the  dial  of  time.  Already  capitalists  are 
turning  their  mercenary  gaze  toward  the 
majestic  and  virgin  forests  of  the  new 
State  of  Washington.  Montana  is  be- 
lieved to  be  another  and  a greater  Penn- 
sylvania, rich  in  coals,  in  oil,  and  in  va- 
ried metalliferous  ores.  These  resources 
and  the  timber  and  farm  products  of  the 
Washington  of  a later  day  are  all  waited 
for  to  swell  the  importance  of  the  twin 
cities,  for  it  is  not  now  seen  that  there  is 
a likelihood  that  any  other  very  great 
cities  will  be  developed  in  the  Northwest 
except  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  There  will 
be  populous  district  centres,  of  course, 
and  already  three  such  places  are  robust, 
lively  towns,  but  the  men  who  now  seem 
possessed  of  the  most  shrewdness  and 
foresight  in  the  Northwest  do  not  believe 
that  the  shifting  horizon  of  time  is  hiding 
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any  competitor  for  the  position  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Minnesotan  capitals  of  trade. 

Having  noted  the  resources  of  the 
Northwest,  possible  as  well  as  present,  if 
the  reader  will  turn  to  his  map  he  will 
see  that  the  great  railway  lines  of  that 
upper  corner  of  our  country  present  the 
appearance  of  a rude  diagram  of  a human 
hand  with  the  fingers  outspread.  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  at  the  wrist, 
and  control  the  fingers  that  reach  out  and 
grasp  the  trade  of  the  entire  Northwest. 
This  double  metropolis  and  this  trade 
have  their  own  ports  at  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior, while  at  the  twin  cities  of  Minne- 
sota the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  be- 
gins or  ends. 

Minnesota’s  twin  capitals  in  the  wheat 
region  are  not  yet  one  corporate  body, 
and  there  are  many  shrewd  citizens  of 
one  and  the  other  who  assert  that  they 
will  not  unite  while  the  present  genera- 
tion of  leading  men  remains  dominant. 
There  has  been  too  keen  a rivalry,  and 
each  town  is  too  jealous  of  the  other,  for 
union  to  be  possible,  they  say,  until  the 
boys  of  to-day  become  the  successors  of 
their  fathers.  Therefore,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that,  the  cities  must  be  stud- 
ied separately  in  this  article.  They  are 
ten  miles  apart,  but  the  statement  of  that 
fact  is  very  misleading,  because  they  lie 
side  by  side  like  two  globules  of  quicksil- 
ver, with  a few  little  drops  of  the  liquid 
between  them.  Whoever  journeys  from 
one  to  the  other  fails  to  perceive  why 
they  may  not  at  any  moment  shake  to- 
gether into  one  great  glittering  mass, 
with  no  other  division  than  is  created  by 
their  separate  charters,  and  no  joint  bor- 
der line  except  that  which  will  require  a 
surveyor’s  kit  to  determine. 

To  begin  with  Minneapolis,  the  larger 
of  the  two  cities,  let  me  introduce  the 
town  as  that  one  which  seems  to  me  the 
pleasantest  and  most  nearly  perfect  place 
for  residence  of  all  the  cities  I have  seen 
in  my  country.  St.  Paul  is  in  the  main 
so  nearly  like  Minneapolis  that  a slight 
sense  of  injustice  comes  with  the  writing 
of  those  words;  yet  St.  Paul  lacks  some  of 
the  qualities  which  Minneapolis  possesses, 
and  the  words  must  stand.  Both  cities 
have  arisen  amid  park-like  surroundings, 
both  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the  love- 
ly Mississippi  (for  it  is  a most  beautiful 
river  up  there)  ^and  both  are  largely  made 
up  of  dwelling  districts  which  fascinate 
the  very  soul  of  a man  from  the  solid, 


pent-up  cities  of  the  East.  But  in  one 
minor  respect  Minneapolis  triumphs  in 
being  thoroughly  consistent  with  her  rul- 
ing trait,  and  at  that  particular  point  St. 
Paul  fails.  That  is  to  say,  Minneapolis 
is  ample  and  broad  and  roomy  in  her 
business  district,  while  St.  Paul  is  in  that 
quarter  narrow,  compact,  huddled,  and 
old-fashioned. 

I cannot  force  Minneapolis  to  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  produce  her  equal,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  another  influential  trading  and  man- 
ufacturing city  that  is  so  peculiarly  a city 
of  homes.  It  was  after  riding  over  mile 
after  mile  of  her  streets  and  boulevards, 
and  noting  the  thousands  of  separated 
cottages,  each  in  its  little  garden,  that  I 
came  to  a locality  wherein  there  were  a 
few — a very  few — apartment- houses.  They 
were  not  what  we  in  New  York  call 
“tenement-houses,”  for  the  poor  seemed 
superior  to  the  evil,  and  lived  in  their 
own  tiny  boxes;  they  were  flat-houses 
for  families  few  in  members  and  indolent 
by  nature.  These  were  so  very  few  that 
the  array  of  dwellings  took  on  an  extraor- 
dinary importance.  Try,  then,  to  fan- 
cy the  pleasure  and  surprise  with  which 
I read  in  the  city  directory,  afterward,  a 
statement  that  the  city’s  164,738  inhabi- 
tants occupy  32,026  dwellings.  If  there 
were  921  more  dwellings  there  would  be 
one  to  every  five  persons,  which  is  to  say 
one  to  each  family. 

As  these  houses  are  in  the  main  owned 
by  their  tenants,  the  city  presents  a spec- 
tacle of  communal  dignity,  self-respect, 
and  comfort  that  distinguishes  it  even  in 
a greater  degree  than  Philadelphia  is  dis- 
tinguished among  our  Atlantic  seaboard 
cities.  It  was  pleasing  to  hear  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  St.  Paul,  where  near- 
ly the  same  conditions  prevail,  that  when 
the  citizens  go  to  the  City  Hall  to  ask  for 
places  in  the  public  service,  or  to  demand 
their  rights,  they  often  draw  themselves 
up  to  their  full  height  and  sav,  “I  am  a 
tax-payer,”  by  way  of  preface  to  a state- 
ment of  their  wishes.  The  man  who  car- 
ries that  pride  in  his  breast,  and  who  goes 
home  to  a house  whose  every  side  offers 
windows  to  the  light  and  air,  should  be  as 
nearly  a complete  and  perfect  individual 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  more  or  less  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  life  in  a city  to  pro- 
duce. Of  such  individuals  is  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Minneapolis 
composed. 
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It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  mo- 
tive power  of  the  city  has  always  been 
pure  Yankee.  The  settlers  were  in  a 
large  degree  from  Maine,  and  it  is  wittily 
said  that  they  followed  the  pine  west- 
ward, until  at  this  point  its  final  appear- 
ance east  of  the  Rockies  was  noted. 
Here  the  Maine  men  rested  and  set  up 
their  saw-mills,  using  St.  Anthony’s  Falls 
to  move  their  saws.  It  was  a lumber 
town  during  most  of  its  history.  The 
great  wheat-handling  industry  is  a new 
thing  by  comparison.  In  1871  only  two 
car  loads  of  wheat  were  received  here;  in 
1887  the  Great  Western  Railroad  brought 
thirty-three  million  bushels  to  the  flour- 
ing-mills.  It  is  thought  that  the  summit 
of  fifty  millions  of  bushels  will  be  reach- 
ed in  the  twelve  months  which  include 
the  period  of  receipt  of  the  enormous  crop 
of  last  year.  But  if  newness  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, what  shall  be  thought  of  the  city 
itself  ? Its  first  settler  marched  in  a pro- 
cession through  the  streets  last  summer. 
He  marked  out  his  claim,  in  what  is  now 
the  thick  of  the  city,  on  June  10,  1849. 

A bird’s-eye  view  of  the  city  is  like 
such  a view  of  one  of  those  parks  in  the 
East  which  rich  men  dot  with  villas.  It 
is  a plain  of  luxuriant  foliage,  broken  here 
and  there  by  house  roofs.  Trees  border 
the  streets  and  avenues,  and  deck  even 
the  most  ordinary  building  plots.  The 
houses  are  simply  little  frame  cottages, 
with  here  and  there  a street  of  pretentious 
and  large  residences,  also  of  wood,  and 
with  a few  noble  mansions  built  of  ma- 
sonry for  the  leading  capitalists  of  the 
place.  But  the  same  admirable  features 
distinguish  all  classes  of  homes:  nearly 
all  stand  apart  one  from  another;  the 
great  majority  exhibit  that  variety  which 
is  begotten  of  individual  and  independent 
taste;  and  all  are  found  in  districts  sacred 
to  domesticity  and  peace,  where  a taboo 
has  been  put  against  liquor-selling,  and 
where  traders  of  every  sort  seem  loath  to 
jar  the  homelike  tone  by  intruding  their 
storehouses.  It  is  such  a town  as  the  av- 
erage American  housewife  would  plan, 
and  nowhere  do  the  women,  both  ma- 
trons and  maids,  seem  better  placed  or 
more  thoroughly  the  mistresses  of  their 
position  in  modern  city  life  than  as  one 
sees  them  upon  those  bowery  streets, 
passing  the  rows  of  pretty  cottage  homes, 
beneath  trees,  amid  flowers,  and  beside 
the  rosy  children  who  play  fearlessly  in 
the  well-ordered  streets.  We  shall  see  in 
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another  article  that  Minneapolis  enjoys  a 
peculiar  and  admirable  liquor  license  law. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  the  dram  shops 
are  confined  to  what  may  be  called  the 
business  districts,  where  the  stores  and 
factories  are  clustered  together — a fit  ar 
rangement  for  a woman’s  capital,  an 
earthly  paradise  of  homes,  a settlement  of 
landlords  and  landladies. 

The  people  of  the  city  have  little  know- 
ledge of  the  impression  that  it  makes  upon 
those  who  compare  it  with  other  towns, 
but  they  are  aware  of  one  effect,  while 
ignorant  of  the  cause ; that  is,  they  know 
theirs  is  what  is  called  an  eminently 
“ healthy  ” town.  The  death  rate  is  low- 
er and  the  sum  of  the  general  health  is 
greater  (or  was  in  1890)  than  in  any  one 
of  the  twenty -six  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past,  and  shall  see 
again  and  again,  that  the  Western  people 
have  not  only  an  extraordinary  fondness 
for  public  parks,  but  a positive  genius  in 
arranging  them.  Minneapolis  found  half 
a dozen  pellucid  lakes  within  her  borders, 
and  these  she  has  converted,  or  is  convert- 
ing, into  exceedingly  pretty  little  parks. 
They  are  not  grand,  like  the  pleasure- 
grounds  which  border  the  majestic  lake 
at  Chicago,  but  they  are  dainty  and  be- 
witching. To  go  by  way  of  Hennepin 
Boulevard,  for  instance,  where  the  elec- 
tric cars  run  upon  a central  strip  of  grass 
between  parallel  driveways,  and  to  see 
the  use  that  three  of  these  jewel-like  lakes 
have  been  put  to,  is  to  enjoy  a treat  that 
will  not  be  easily  obliterated  from  the 
memory  by  any  crowding  of  lovelier 
scenes.  First,  along  the  short  route  is 
Loring  Park,  so  called  in  honor  of  the 
designer  of  the  city’s  park  system.  It  is 
a reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  most 
lovely  features  of  New  York’s  Central 
Park.  Then  is  seen  a parkway  of  wood- 
land beside  a great  sheet  of  crystal  called 
Lake  Calhoun.  In  another  five  minutes 
Lake  Harriet  is  reached,  and  there  bursts 
into  view  a great  bowl  of  mirror-like  wa- 
ter, embowered  in  trees  and  surrounded 
by  the  grove  which  nature  planted  there. 

At  one  point  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  is  a 
graceful  casino  building,  and  anchored 
out  in  the  lake  is  a floating  band -stand, 
hooded  by  a sounding-board,under  which, 
on  summer  afternoons,  a band  is  station- 
ed to  play  for  the  people.  Light,  grace- 
ful row-boats  are  plentiful,  and  for  hire 
at  a low  price;  the  strand  is  fallowed,  and 
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fringed  with  rows  of  settees  ; the  scene  is 
distant  less  than  half  an  hour’s  journey 
from  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  a passage  rate 
of  five  cents,  and  there  is  no  warning  or 
rule  against  trespass  anywhere  in  the 
beautiful  grounds,  which  the  people  main- 
tain, own,  and  are  wisely  permitted  to  en- 
joy. The  parks  I have  mentioned  form 
but  so  many  links  in  a glorious  chain 
which  compasses  two  sides  of  the  city, 
that  includes  five  parks  and  ten  park- 
ways, and  that  ends 

“Where  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 

• ••••« 

Laugh  and  leap  into  the  valley,” 

at  what  is  called  Minnehaha  Park.  The 
winding  verdant  route  from  park  to  park 
is  a continuous,  well-ordered,  and  beauti- 
ful series  of  parkways,  eighteen  miles  in 
length. 

Many  Western  cities  and  towns  are  in- 
terested spectators  of  the  work  of  remov- 
ing the  railroad  grade  crossings  in  Minne- 
apolis, for,  although  the  city  has  grown 
to  its  present  size  with  the  railroads  en- 
tering and  crossing  it  on  a level  with  its 
streets,  the  people  have  not  hesitated  to 
force  a solution  of  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts Chicago,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
great  cities  out  West.  It  was  five  years 
ago  that  the  City  Council  of  Minneapolis 
ordered  the  City  Engineer  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  execution  of  the  work.  This  done, 
the  City  Attorney  began  proceedings  in 
court  to  determine  why  the  railroads 
should  not  lower  their  tracks.  It  was 
fortunate  for  Minneapolis  that  the  head 
of  one  great  railroad  system  was  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill,  whose  consideration  for 
the  public  and  eminent  shrewdness  led 
him  to  fall  in  with  the  city’s  project;  in- 
deed, he  did  more — he  aided  the  effort 
with  suggestions  that  were  calculated  to 
lighten  and  improve  the  work.  Another 
corporation,  using  tracks  parallel  with 
those  of  Mr.  Hill’s  Great  Northern  and 
Manitoba  railroads,  fought  the  authori- 
ties; but  in  time  its  receiver,  who  was  an 
officer  of  the  courts,  was  ordered  to  accept 
a compromise  between  its  own  and  the 
city’s  demands,  and  the  great  and  notable 
work  that  is  called  “The  Fourth  Avenue 
Improvement  ” was  agreed  upon  and  be- 
gun. 

The  New  York  reader  will  understand 
the  situation  clearly  if  he  understands 
that  the  case  is  precisely  as  if  trains  were 
running  upon  our  own  Fourth  Avenue 
across  all  the  numbered  streets  and  on  a 


level  with  them.  The  danger,  slaughter, 
and  discomfort  of  the  citizens  of  Minne- 
apolis may  be  imagined  ; the  obstacles 
against  the  free  and  fast  handling  of  the 
trains  need  not  be  described.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  our  own  New  York  Central 
Railroad  could  return  to  the  old  street- 
level  service,  and  could  have  back  the 
cost  of  its  sunken  track  with  interest,  it 
would  not  make  the  change.  It  could 
not  if  it  would;  it  would  not  be  able  to 
transact  its  present  volume  of  business 
under  the  old  conditions.  Yet  every- 
where the  railroads  fight  the  efforts  tow- 
ard self-protection  that  are  made  by  our 
municipal  governments,  and  out  West  no 
subject  is  now  being  studied  with  deeper 
interest  and  earnestness  than  that  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  railroads  can  be 
forced  to  raise  or  lower  their  tracks  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  cities.  Minneapolis’s 
mode  of  handling  the  problem  is  an  espe- 
cially valuable  study,  because,  unlike  her 
twin  sister  St.  Paul,  but  like  most  other 
Western  towns,  the  act  of  self-defence 
and  self-preservation  was  postponed  until 
the  city  had  grown  great,  and  the  task 
had  become  formidable.  Along  this 
Fourth  Avenue  in  Minneapolis  run  not 
merely  the  trains  of  two  truuk  lines,  but 
on  that  narrow  avenue  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  is  handled  the  enormous  traffic 
between  the  twin  cities  and  their  chief 
summer  resort,  Lake  Miunetonka. 

The  arrangement  that  Minneapolis  made 
was  a simple  one — for  the  city.  It  de- 
cided that  the  railroads  were  to  build  the 
entire  viaduct,  approaches,  bridges,  ma- 
sonry walls,  excavations,  and  all,  and 
that  the  city  was  to  stand  between  the 
railroads  and  those  property-holders  who 
might  claim  damages  for  injuries  growing 
out  of  the  improvement.  It  happens  that 
most  of  the  buildings  whose  owners  claim 
damages  were  old  rattletraps,  and  the 
highest  claim  for  injury  is  one  for  $12,000. 
In  most  cases  abutting  property  was  bene- 
fited. The  city  therefore  comes  out  of 
the  affair  at  very  slight  cost,  while  the 
railroads  have  been  put  to  an  enormous 
outlay.  The  city  establishes  all  lines  and 
levels  arbitrarily,  giving  the  railroads  a 
clear  space  of  twenty  feet  above  the 
tracks.  The  railroads  must  keep  the 
bridges  and  approaches  in  perpetual  re- 
pair. One  notable  concession  by  the  city 
is  the  surrender  of  a street  crossing.  At 
Sixth  Street,  where  the  work  of  lowering 
the  tracks  begins,  and  where  there  are 
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many  rails  and  switches,  the  crossing  is 
closed,  and  the  city  gives  up  its  rights  in 
the  street  at  that  point.  Beyond  this 
street,  as  the  city  continues  to  grow,  the 
people  will  pay  for  and  build  the  bridges 
that  may  be  needed. 

The  passenger  tracks  are  sunk  ten  feet 
at  the  lowest  point;  the  freight  tracks 
four  or  five  feet.  There  are  six  bridges. 
They  vary  in  length  between  100  feet  and 
500  feet,  as  the  tracks  spread  out  beyond 
the  starting-point.  One  bridge  is  100  feet 
in  width,  but  the  others  permit  of  only  a 
thirty -six -foot  roadway  and  a twenty- 
eight-foot  sidewalk.  The  bridges  are  ap- 
proached by  a gradual  raising  of  the 
street  levels,  and  the  effort  has  been  to 
keep  the  incline  of  these  approaches  and 
bridges  within  four  feet  in  the  hundred, 
but  in  one  case  the  grade  is  a foot  greater. 
The  railroads  have  done  excellent  work, 
and  the  viaduct,  with  its  stone  walls  and 
fine  freight-houses  and  passenger  station, 
presents  an  appearance  that  is  almost  or- 
namental. It  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
officials  of  other  cities  who  are  meditating 
work  of  this  kind  to  know  that  the  rail- 
roads which  use  the  new  viaduct  are 
greatly  pleased  with  the  reform,  and 
would  not  go  back  to  the  old  conditions. 
Moreover,  a railroad  whose  tracks  run 
upon  the  street  level  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  in  Minneapolis,  has  made  an 
informal  proposition  to  sink  its  tracks,  if 
the  city  will  bear  a moderate  share  of  the 
cost.  When  I was  in  Minneapolis,  in 
September,  the  City  Engineer  had  been 
sent  for  to  testify  in  behalf  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  a suit  growing  out  of  a similar 
progressive  movement  in  that  city;  and  it 
is  certain  that  when  the  whole  country 
knows  what  Minneapolis  has  done,  her 
people  will  be  flattered  by  the  attention 
their  enterprise  will  attract. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  Flour  City,  let 
me  say,  roughly,  that  her  saw-mills  cut 
343,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  162,000,000 
shingles,  and  half  as  many  laths  in  1890; 
that  in  the  upper  Mississippi  region  four 
billion  feet  of  forest  trees  were  cut  down, 
and  that  the  city  received  45,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  and  shipped  12,000,000  bush- 
els away.  The  city  has  an  assessed  valu- 
ation of  $138,000,000,  and  nine  millions 
of  dollars  of  banking  capital.  It  boasts 
a public-school  system  that  is  everywhere 
held  to  be  unexcelled,  and  a function  of 
the  government  is  the  maintenance  of  a 


library  of  47,000  volumes,  housed  in  a 
noble  building,  and  having  two  circu- 
lating branches  connected  with  it.  In 
the  extent  of  its  circulation  of  books  this 
library  is  the  seventh  in  the  country. 
The  city  is  53  square  miles  in  extent,  pos- 
sesses many  miles  of  granite  and  cedar 
block  paving,  1500  acres  of  parks,  49  pub- 
lic schools,  and  a sufficient  number  of 
churches  to  render  the  town  conspicuous 
on  their  account.  It  carries  a bonded 
debt  of  seven  millions  of  dollars.  Its 
hotels  and  theatres  are  very  good,  and 
among  its  notable  office  buildings  one  is 
the  best  that  I have  seen  anywhere  in 
the  country;  that  is  the  Northwestern 
Guaranty  Loan  Company’s  building,  an 
office  building  that  towers  above  the 
town,  and  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  its 
owners  surrender  more  valuable  space  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air  than  is 
given  up  in  any  other  building  of  the  sort 
that  I have  ever  seen.  At  least  half  the 
interior  is  open  and  roofed  with  glass, 
while  the  offices,  which  have  store  fronts 
of  plate-glass,  are  reached  by  glass-paved 
galleries.  The  building  cost  a million 
and  a half  of  dollars,  and  contains,  be- 
sides the  offices,  a Turkish  bath,  roof 
promenade  and  concert  garden,  a restau- 
rant in  the  top  story,  private  dining- 
rooms, ladies’  rooms,  a billiard-room,  a 
barber's  shop,  a law  library — free  to  the 
tenants — locked  boxes  in  fire-proof  vaults 
for  all  the  tenants,  cigar  and  news  stands, 
and  a battery  of  six  or  eight  elevators. 
The  population  of  the  building  is  1500 
souls. 

But  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  development  of  this  city.  It  is  rapid- 
ly fitting  itself  to  become  the  main  source 
of  supplies  for  the  most  opulent  farming 
region  in  America,  and  among  recent  ad- 
ditions to  the  list  of  her  industries  may 
be  noted  a knitting-mill;  a piano  factory ; 
a linen  mill;  tub  and  pail,  carriage,  and 
macaroni  factories;  a manufactory  for 
wood-carving  machinery,  in  connection 
with  a street-car  construction  company ; 
a smelter  for  reducing  Montana  silver  ore ; 
a stove- works;  and  additions  to  the  facil- 
ities for  making  boots  and  shoes,  wool- 
lens, lumber,  and  flour.  The  difference  in 
freight  rates  enables  the  manufacturers  of 
the  twin  cities  to  hold  their  own  against 
Chicago  in  the  trade  with  the  Northwest, 
and  they  have  their  drummers  in  all  the 
cities  and  villages  of  the  region. 
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The  street-car  service  in  Minneapolis  is 
as  nearly  perfect  as  that  of  any  city. 
Within  a year,  when  the  extensions  now 
planned  are  completed,  it  will  be  without 
a rival  in  this  respect.  The  electrical 
system  which  depends  on  overhead  trol- 
leys is  in  use  there.  The  cars  are  elegant 
and  spacious,  and  run  upon  70  miles  of 
tracks.  They  are  propelled  at  a speed  of 
8 miles  an  hour  in  the  city,  and  at  12  to 
14  miles  outside.  They  have  run  to  Lake 
Harriet  in  20  minutes,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  15  miles  an  hour,  and  they  have 
made  the  journey  to  St.  Paul  (10£  miles), 
including  ordinary  stops,  in  32  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  year  the  system  will 
embrace  130  miles  of  tracks. 

To  the  mind  that  is  accustomed  to  judge 
of  Eastern  towns,  St.  Paul  is  more  city- 
like than  Minneapolis.  Its  business  por- 
tion, originally  laid  out  by  French  Ca- 
nadians with  narrow  ideas,  is  such  a 
compact  mass  of  solid  blocks  and  little 
streets  that  it  might  almost  have  been  a 
ward  of  Boston  transplanted  in  the  West. 
One  sees  the  same  conditions  in  Port- 
land. Oregon,  but  they  are  rare  in  the 
West,  where  the  fashion  is  to  plan  for 
plenty  of  elbow-room.  If  we  were  to  im- 
agine the  twin  cities  personified,  we  would 
liken  Minneapolis  to  a vigorous  rustic 
beauty  in  short  skirts;  while  St.  Paul 
we  would  describe  as  a fashionable  mar- 
riageable urban  miss,  a trifle  stunted  and 
lacking  color  and  plumpness,  but  with 
more  style  and  worldly  grace  than  her 
sister.  As  to  which  should  have  the 
preference,  there  will  be  views  as  differ- 
ing as  the  two  towns.  There  are  those 
who  prefer  hard-paved,  bustling  streets, 
faced  by  ranks  of  city  stores,  pressed 
shoulder  against  shoulder,  with  here  and 
there  huge,  massive  office  towers  breath- 
ing crowds  in  and  out  to  choke  the  nar- 
row sidewalks ; and  there  are  others  who 
like  better  the  big,  roomy  avenues  of  Min- 
neapolis, even  though  they  hang  like  too 
loose  clothes  against  uneven,  shrinking 
lines  of  fashionless  houses.  They  said 
to  me  in  Minneapolis  that  they  real- 
ized the  fact  that  their  city  was  only 
growing.  If  I would  call  around  in  a 
few  years,  they  said,  I would  find  all  the 
walls  up  and  plastered,  and  the  furniture 
in,  and  the  place  cozy.  In  St.  Paul  it  is 
just  the  other  way;  it  looks  finished. 
Its  motto  is,  “ While  we  journey  through 
life,  let  us  live  by  the  way” ; but  the  Min- 
neapolis spirit  is  that  of  the  man  who,  to 


celebrate  his  marriage,  built  a four-story 
house,  and  lived  in  the  front  and  back 
basement,  saying  to  his  wife,  44  We  will 
lath  and  plaster  the  rest,  one  room  at  a 
time,  as  the  family  increases.”  For  my 
part,  I find  it  so  hard  to  decide  between 
them  that  I am  not  going  to  try.  Every 
roan  to  his  taste,  say  I.  Minneapolis  has 
done  wondrous  work  for  the  future;  St. 
Paul  has  done  more  for  present  improve- 
ment than  any  other  city  in  the  West 
that  I have  seen. 

The  twins  are  very  like  or  very  unlike 
in  other  respects,  according  as  you  look 
at  them.  Minneapolis  is  very  American 
and  St.  Paul  is  very  mixed  in  population. 
She  has  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  foreigners 
in  her  make-up,  and  the  Teutons  predom- 
inate— in  the  form  of  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Germans.  There  are  Irish 
and  Poles,  French  Canadians  and  Bohe- 
mians, there  also,  and  the  Irish  and  Irish 
Americans  are  conspicuous  in  the  gov- 
ernment. St.  Paul  is  usually  Democratic; 
Minneapolis  is  generally  Republican. 

In  eight  years  St.  Paul  has  made  tre- 
mendous strides  away  from  the  habits 
and  methods  of  civic  childhood.  Its  offi- 
cials say  that  more  has  been  done  to  es- 
tablish its  character  as  a finished  city 
than  will  ever  need  to  be  done  in  the  fu- 
ture. Its  expenditures  of  energy  and 
money  have  been  remarkable.  It  has 
levelled  its  hills,  filled  its  marshes,  and 
modernized  all  its  conveniences.  The 
water-works,  which  were  the  property  of 
individuals,  now  belong  to  the  people, 
and  serve  two  hundred  miles  of  mains 
with  pure  wholesome  water  brought  from 
a group  of  lakes  ten  miles  north  of  the 
city.  A noted  firm  of  water- works  build- 
ers has  declared  that  it  would  willingly 
assume  the  city  debt  in  return  for  the 
profits  of  this  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. No  city  in  the  country  is  better 
drained  than  it  is  by  its  new  sewer  sys- 
tem. It  had  a mile  and  a half  of  im- 
proved streets  and  three  stone  sidewalks 
eight  years  ago,  and  to-day  it  possesses 
forty-five  miles  of  finished  streets  and 
fifty  miles  of  stone  sidewalks.  Two  cost- 
ly bridges  have  been  put  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  an  important  bridge  has 
been  rebuilt.  In  no  city  in  the  West 
is  the  railroad  grade-crossing  bugaboo 
more  nearly  exorcised.  Only  one  nota- 
ble crossing  of  that  sort  endangers  the 
people’s  lives  and  limbs.  The  public 
buildings  of  the  city  are  admirable,  and 
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were  built  at  moderate  cost,  and  without 
sixpence  worth  bf  scandal.  The  restricted 
saloon  system  is  enforced  there,  and  the 
residence  districts  are  kept  sacred  to  home 
influences  and  surroundings.  The  streets 
are  thoroughly  policed,  and  the  fire  de- 
partment is  practically  new,  and  appoint- 
ed with  the  most  modern  appliances. 
The  street  car  service  consists  of  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  of  electric  railway, 
and  fifteen  miles  of  cable  road.  There 
are  no  horse-cars  in  use  in  the  city;  they 
would  be  too  slow  for  such  a town.  St. 
Paul  is  rich  in  costly  and  great  office 
buildings.  There  are  a dozen  such,  any 
and  all  of  which  would  ornament  any  city 
in  the  country. 

The  population  in  1890  was  133,000,  to 
which  sum  12,000  should,  in  fairness,  have 
been  added.  By  actual  count  the  city 
contains  26,942  houses.  For  its  districts 
of  dwellings  it  deserves  the  same  praise 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  Minneapolis, 
and  only  in  that  slightly  modified  degree 
that  comes  from  its  having  a stronger  ad- 
mixture of  foreigners  among  its  citizens 
and  a larger  number  of  houses  squeezed 
close  together  in  its  older  business  district. 
Once  away  from  that  region,  trees,  grass, 
and  flowers  greet  the  visitor’s  eyes  wher- 
ever he  rides  and  walks.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river  the  phalauxes  of  pretty  little 
homes  rise  among  the  trees.  There  are 
villas  for  the  well-to-do  and  tiny  frame 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  but  the  latter  are 
not  mere  boxes  ; they  are  distinguished 
by  prettiness  of  designing  and  individu- 
ality of  taste,  and  they  stand  apart  from 
one  another  so  that  the  people  who  live 
in  them  may  get  the  light  and  air  that 
are  as  needful  to  men  and  women  as  to 
plants  and  trees.  The  well-to-do  cottagers 
have  gathered  in  two  or  three  very  pretty 
clusters  that  were  once  suburban  villages. 
A notable  peculiarity  of  their  houses  is 
their  possession  of  extra  large  double  plate 
windows.  Sometimes  a house  will  have 
only  one  such  extra  large  sheet  of  glass; 
others  will  have  several.  Whether  these 
are  backed  by  drapings  of  snow-whrte  lace 
or  are  filled  with  plants  and  flowers,  the 
effect  is  very  beautiful.  I was  told  that 
in  Minneapolis  any  man  may  buy  himself 
a home  for  from  $1800  to  $2000,  selecting 
a site  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
City  Hall.  I am  sure  the  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  St.  Paul,  which  maintains  forty- 
two  building  and  loan  societies,  with  an 
invested  capital  of  $3,064,310.  The  stock 


in  these  societies  used  to  mature  in  eight 
or  eight  and  a half  years,  but  the  term 
has  lengthened  to  nine  and  a half  or  ten 
years,  owing  to  the  competition  in  the 
loaning  of  money.  The  annual  growth 
of  the  city  by  the  addition  of  new  build- 
ings has  long  kept  up  to  a remarkable 
standard.  For  two  years— 1888  and  1889 
— St.  Paul  was  fourth  in  the  list  of  Amer- 
ican cities  in  this  respect.  Last  year  (1890) 
the  permits  issued  were  for  3174  buildings, 
planned  to  cost  nine  and  a half  millions 
of  dollars.  But  the  wonder  ceases  after 
the  relation  of  the  twin  cities  to  the  rich 
Northwest  is  understood.  St.  Paul  is  the 
meeting-point  of  twenty-eight  railroads 
that  crisscross  that  region.  That  city 
will  contribute  its  full  share  to  the  mill- 
ion population  nine  years  hence. 

With  uncalled-for  modesty  St.  Paul’s 
leading  men  apologize  for  the  absence  of 
a royal  series  of  great  parks,  and  assert 
that  they  have  now  designed  and  begun 
work  upon  such  a system.  They  admit 
that  they  possess  thirty-two  little  squares 
for  children  and  adult  pi easure- seekers, 
and  say  that  the  city  and  its  environs  are 
so  park-like  that  the  need  of  great  public 
lungs  has  not  been  pressing.  The  apology 
should  be  graciously  accepted.  It  recon- 
ciles us  with  what  we  know  of  ordinary 
humanity  in  our  comparatively  torpid 
Eastern  cities  to  find  them  weak  in  one 
respect.  But  St.  Paul  does  not  lack  all 
elegance  and  ornament  of  the  highest 
and  most  modern  order.  In  one  boule- 
vard, called  Summit  Avenue,  it  possesses 
one  of  the  noblest  thoroughfares,  and 
the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  most  impressive 
collections  of  great  mansions,  in  the 
country.  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  has 
long  ceased  to  lead  the  rich  residence 
streets  of  the  nation,  for  Chicago  has  more 
than  one  finer  street  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, and  so  has  Buffalo,  and  so  has  New 
York  since  Riverside  Avenue  has  begun 
to  build  up.  None  of  these  has  the  beauty 
which  the  Hudson  River  and  its  Palisades 
lend  to  Riverside  Avenue,  but  a good  sec- 
ond to  it  is  Summit  Avenue,  St.  Paul. 
From  its  mansions,  rising  upon  a tall 
bluff,  the  panorama  of  a great  and  beau- 
tiful country-side  is  commanded. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  say  to  the  un- 
travelled Eastern  reader  that  the  appoint- 
ments—and  the  tenants— of  these  man- 
sions reflect  the  best  modern  attainments 
of  civilization  as  it  has  been  studied  in 
the  capitals  of  the  world.  One,  at  least, 
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among  these  houses  has  not  its  superior 
in  New  York,  so  far  as  its  size,  its  beauty, 
and  the  character  of  its  surroundings  are 
concerned.  In  its  appointments  it  will 
be  found  that  the  elegances  and  art  tri- 
umphs of  far  more  than  Christendom 
have  been  levied  upon  to  testify  to  a 
taste  that  at  no  point  oversteps  the  limits 
cultivation  has  established.  On  the  walls 
a number  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Bar- 
bizou  school  hang  side  by  side  with  the 
best  efforts  of  Munkacsy,  Diaz,  Tadema, 
Detaille,  Meissonier,  and  many  other  mas- 
ters. Barye  bronzes  have  their  places  in 
various  rooms,  and  the  literature  of  two 
continents,  freshened  by  the  constant  ar- 
rival of  the  best  periodicals,  is  ready  at 
hand  and  well  marked  by  use.  I betray 
no  secret  of  the  Northwestern  country  in 
saying  that  such  is  the  home  of  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill,  the  president  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad,  and,  despite  its  ornaments, 
it  is  maintained  quite  as  a home,  and 
solely  for  comfort.  It  is  but  one  of  sev- 
eral mansions  in  these  two  far  Western 
cities.  They  are  as  representative  as  the 
palaces  of  Fifth  Avenue,  evidencing  no- 
thing of  taste  that  is  not  shared  and  re- 
flected in  the  other  homes  of  those  com- 
munities. 

Once  again  we  come  to  the  heart  of 
any  such  study  of  a city’s  capacity  for 
growth  in  importance  and  wealth.  St. 
Paul  in  1881  manufactured  $15,466,000 
worth  of  goods  with  which  to  trade  with 
the  Northwest ; in  1890  the  sum  had 
grown  to  $61,270,000,  an  increase  of  three 
hundred  per  cent,  in  nine  years.  The 
city  is  the  dairy  centre  of  the  Northwest. 
It  has  made  great  investments  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
fine  furniture,  wagons,  carriages,  farm  im- 
plements, lager-beer,  cigars,  fur  garments, 
portable  houses  for  settlers,  dressed  stone, 
boilers,  bridges,  and  the  products  of  large 
stock-yards.  To  a less  yet  considerable 
extent  it  manufactures  crackers,  candy, 
flour,  bedding,  foundry-work,  sashes  and 
blinds,  harness,  brass  goods,  barrels, brooms, 
and  brushes.  Its  banks  have  a capital  of 
$10,000,000;  its  jobbing  trade  amounted 
to  $122,000,000  in  1890;  it  did  a business 
in  cattle  of  every  sort  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  head  in  the  same  year.  It  has 
fine  hotels  and  opera-houses,  a typically 
elaborate  Western  school  system,  and  is 
in  all  respects  a healthy,  vigorous,  well- 
governed  city. 

These  are  the  trading  centres  of  the 


Northwest.  But  there  is  another  pair  of 
twins,  which  are  the  lake  ports  and  ship- 
ping-points for  that  region.  They  are 
the  baby  twins  — Duluth  in  Minnesota, 
and  Superior  in  Wisconsin.  Though 
they  are  in  different  States,  they  are 
closer  to  one  another  than  the  cities 
from  which  we  have  just  taken  our 
leave.  Though  babies,  these  cities  feel 
the  impulses  of  giants.  Their  growth 
in  so  short  a time  and  to  such  propor- 
tions as  they  possess  calls  attention  to 
the  radical  changes  that  are  taking  place 
in  the  outlets  for  the  produce  of  the 
Northwestern  States.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  grain  trade  centred  at  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  but  the  demands  for 
economy  that  led  to  the  development  of 
the  present  railway  systems  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  have  altered  the  course 
of  the  wheat  movement,  and  have  led  to 
the  building  up  of  the  twin  ports  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior.  These  two  ports 
now  receive  a large  proportion  of  this 
business,  and  have  already  distanced  Chi- 
cago in  the  competition,  tjlt  is  easy  to 
understand  why  this  should  be  the  case. 
Duluth  and  Superior  are  nearer  to  a large 
section  of  the  Northwest  than  either  Chi- 
cago or  Milwaukee,  and  yet  they  are  not 
any  farther  from  the  Eastern  lake  ports 
at  the  other  end  of  the  water  route  for 
freight.  4 A glance  at  the  map  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that  the  distance  to  Buffalo 
is  no  greater  from  the  head  of  Lake  Su- 
perior than  from  the  head  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, where  Chicago  is  situated.  This  ad- 
vantage in  position  is  evident  to  any  one, 
but  the  men  of  Duluth  and  Superior  claim 
a greater  advantage.  By  drawing  circles 
ten  miles  apart,  with  themselves  as  a 
centre,  they  demonstrate  the  possession  of 
a larger  tributary  territory  than  can  be 
shown  for  Chicago  by  the  same  means. 

It  is  humorously  said  to  be  as  much  as 
one's  life  is  worth  to  describe  or  to  weigh 
the  comparative  merits  of  these  rival  in- 
land ports.  This  was  the  case  not  long 
ago  with  regard  to  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, but  last  autumn  one  of  those  cities 
joined  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  holding 
of  a convention  in  the  rival  town.  It 
will  be  long  before  any  such  amiable  and 
generous  self-sacrifice  will  be  shown  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  The  situa- 
tion there  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
Duluth  was  for  a long  while  practically 
alone  in  the  glorious  possession  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  a seat  at  the  head  of  the 
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great  lake  brings  with  it.  Suddenly, 
within  five  years,  a little  village  a stone's- 
throw  off,  on  the  other  side  of  the  St. 
Louis  River,  which  separates  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  sprung  from  the  stagna- 
tion of  a chrysalis  condition  into  a stir- 
ring town  that  began  to  establish  town 
limits  calculated  to  leave  Duluth  a very 
small  second  fiddle  to  make  music  with 
if  the  plans  were  carried  out.  And  when 
the  census-taker  came  along  in  1890,  Du- 
luth's 35,000  inhabitants  read  that,  in 
round  numbers,  the  impudent  baby  next 
door  had  grown  nearly  half  as  big  as  it- 
self. Worse  yet,  the  ambition  of  Supe- 
rior is  seen  to  expand  with  ten  times  the 
ratio  of  its  increasing  growth,  and  if  the 
student  of  the  situation  reads  the  official 
literature  of  the  younger  lake  port,  he 
will  discover  that  the  records  of  its 
achievements  are  arranged  to  show  how 
it  is  gaining  upon  Chicago— upon  Chi- 
cago, mark  you,  as  if  it  considered  its 
nearest  neighbor,  twice  its  size,  too  un- 
important for  consideration!  From  the 
point  of  view  of  Duluth,  fancy  such  a 
situation ! 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  advantages 
account  for  the  sudden  rise  of  Superior 
alongside  of  Duluth.  There  are  others 
who  account  for  it  on  the  ground  that 
Duluth  was  too  confident  of  her  position, 
and  adopted  a short-sighted  policy,  which, 
while  it  was  maintained,  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  the  rival 
port.  It  is  not  worth  while  here  to  dis- 
cuss these  moot  points.  In  considering 
the  relation  of  the  head  of  internal  water 
navigation  to  the  country  beyond  it,  both 
cities  have  a common  value.  Whether 
both  keep  pace  in  growth  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  vast  and  opulent  territory 
behind  them,  or  whether  one  becomes  ten 
times  greater  than  its  neighbor,  the  point 
of  interest  will  still  be  the  head  of  the 
lake— the  point  of  contact  of  lake  and 
rail  transportation.  Both  must  gain  all 
that  will  belong  to  either  solely  from 
their  location,  which,  it  seems  clear,  must 
become  the  seat  of  a great  population  and 
of  extraordinary  activity. 

Since  this  will  not  be  gainsaid,  it  will 
be  the  simplest  course  to  state  the  argu- 
ments and  claims  of  both  these  rival  ports 
at  once.  Their  leaders  assert  that  what- 
ever of  wealth  and  importance  has  come 
to  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Chica- 
go is  due  to  their  advantages  as  distribu- 


ting and  receiving  points  for  the  tonnage 
of  the  lake  commerce.  This  it  is  which 
has  drawn  the  railways  to  these  cities, 
and  the  result  of  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  the  railway  and  harbor  transactions 
has  been  a degree  of  importance  depend- 
ent upon  the  extent  and  productiveness 
of  the  territory  tributary  to  each  of  these 
l^ke  ports. 

t^The  reader  can  scarcely  be  expected,  in 
so  rapid  a study  and  upon  so  brief  a trial 
of  results  as  the  history  of  the  head  cities 
of  Lake  Superior  permits,  to  accept  the 
utmost  that  has  been  urged  for  the  future 
of  these  citiesj  Yet  the  argument  is  in- 
teresting. ‘ ‘ If,  ” says  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  one  of  these 
twin  lake  ports— “if  a straight  line  be 
drawn  uniting  Chicago  with  these  ports, 
and  this  line  be  bisected  by  another  be- 
ginning near  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  extending  south  west  ward  ly  to 
the  Gulf  of  California,  near  the  27th  par- 
allel, this  latter  line  will  represent  with 
geometrical  exactness  all  points  that  are 
equidistant  from  Chicago  and  the  Supe- 
rior ports/1  All  places  north  of  the  line 
will  be  in  the  legitimately  tributary  terri- 
tory of  the  newer  ports;  and  all  the  rail- 
roads in  this  vast  region,  which  is  more 
than  half  of  the  United  States,  are  now 
pointing  toward  the  newer  ports  as  their 
ultimate  objective,  it  is  said,  because  they 
aim  to  secure  the  shortest  route  to  deep- 
water navigation.  For  an  example  of 
the  point  sought  to  be  made,  it  is  stated 
that  Denver,  Colorado,  is  125  miles  nearer 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior  than  Chicago. 
A connection  between  the  new  ports  and 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  that  point 
is  an  early  probability.  The  Great  North- 
ern system  is  almost  completed  to  the 
Pacific  coast;  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  has  leased  a railway  from 
Duluth  to  the  other  end  of  Lake  Superior, 
is  about  to  dip  down  from  a point  in 
Manitoba  to  join  its  new  property  at  Du- 
luth. 

These  cities  have  already  been  sought 
by  eight  railways,  operating  17,514  miles 
of  roadways.  They  connect  with  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  and  their  feeders;  they 
bring  in  the  produce  of  the  Dakotas,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  and  Washington;  they  con- 
nect the  twin  ports  with  the  lumber  and 
mineral  regions  of  Minnesota  and  along 
both  the  north  and  south  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  Either  projected  or  in  course 
of  construction  are  other  railway  lines 
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which  will  lead  into  Iowa  and  the  corn 
belt,  and  up  into  the  wheat  fields  of  Mani- 
toba and  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

These  lake-side  twins  themselves  real- 
ize some  of  the  benefits  of  that  cheap 
water  transportation  which  is  reached 
through  them.  For  instance,  the  coal 
they  use  comes  to  them  at  the  same  rate 
that  Chicago  gets  its  coal,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a ton  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
supplied  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
And  seven  months  in  the  year  the  job- 
bers in  the  twin  lake  ports  get  Eastern 
goods  at  the  same  cost  for  transportation 
that  is  paid  by  the  Chicago  jobbers. 
Thus  they  have  another  advantage  over 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The  flour- 
milling industry  is  one  that  is  rapidly 
growing  in  the  twin  lake  ports.  Duluth 
has  one  mill  that  turns  out  2500  barrels 
a day,  and  will  double  its  capacity  next 
summer.  It  has  another  and  smaller 
mill  in  operation,  and  three  others  are 
projected.  Duluth  may  yet  become  a 
very  considerable  milling  point.  The 
reason  is  that  to  ship  the  flour  east  from 
Minneapolis  vid  the  twin  ports  (250  miles 
nearer  than  Chicago)  costs  the  millers  of 
the  Flour  City  ten  cents  a barrel— the  price 
of  the  barrel.  This  the  Duluth  miller 
saves.  The  big  Minneapolis  mills  are 
eking  out  their  insufficient  water-power 
with  steam,  and  in  the  cost  of  fuel  the 
lake  port  mills  again  have  the  advantage. 

At  the  extreme  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  it  terminates  in  a bay 
called  St.  Louis,  the  ancient  terrace  that 
marks  a prehistoric  coast  line  of  the  lake 
rises  500  feet  in  air  beside  the  narrow 
beach  of  the  modern  level.  A river 
breaks  this  terrace,  and  flows  into  the 
bay,  and  across  that  river  and  bay  is  a 
flat  reach  of  once  swampy  lowland.  The 
bluff  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  sharp 
end  of  the  lake,  and  the  houses  of  Duluth 
are  perched  upon  this  highland  as  if  they 
might  be  a flock  of  goats  grazing  upon 
the  face  of  a steep  hill.  Thus  the  land 
meets  the  water,  and  men  have  built 
upon  it  at  Quebec,  at  Bar  Harbor,  and  at 
minor  places  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, England ; but  the  habit  in  nature 
and  in  man  is  rare.  Naturally  Duluth 
has  grown  most  in  length  along  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  and  the  distance  from  one 
sparsely  built  end  to  the  other  broken 
and  scattering  termination  is  about  six 
miles.  A large  fraction  of  this  length  is 
compactly  built  along  streets  that  climb 


the  hill-side.  To  prevent  a division  of 
the  town  by  a rocky  tongue  that  once 
ran  out  into  the  lake,  the  formidable  bar- 
rier has  been  cut  away  as  if  it  were  so 
much  dirt,  and  the  main  street  runs  by 
the  spot  as  if  the  rocks  never  had  been. 
To  get  teams  and  people  up  the  steepest 
part  of  the  hill-side — and  perhaps  to  de- 
monstrate anew  the  inability  of  nature  to 
daunt  the  Duluth  man — an  inclined  plane, 
like  a massive  slanting  elevated  railroad, 
is  now  building,  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  hauling  of  every  sort  of  load, 
whether  of  wagons,  cars,  men,  or  beasts, 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Out  there, 
among  those  indomitable  people,  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist*  the  feeling  that  if  the 
moon  were  to  take  a fixed  position  perma- 
nently just  over  the  city,  they  would  an- 
nex it,  and  find  a way  to  travel  quickly 
to  and  from  it. 

; In  this  little  place,  that  is  only  ten  years 
beyond  its  village  condition,  if  you  ascend 
the  hill  you  will  find  that  a sort  of  ter- 
race, an  ancient  beach  on  top  of  it,  has 
been  laid  out  as  a grand  parkway  or  boule- 
vard twelve  miles  long,  200  feet  wide,  and 
half  encircling  the  city.  Unfortunately 
the  larger  trees  of  the  one-time  forest  up 
there  had  been  all  cut  down  when  this 
was  laid  out,  but  there  is  plenty  of  slen- 
der timber  there  for  future  adornment, 
and,  better  yet,  there  are  several  madcap 
streams  that  break  upon  the  edge  of  the 
bluff,  and  would  splatter  down  upon  the 
town  bad  they  not  been  controlled  and 
covered.  However,  up  on  the  beautiful 
Terrace  Drive  they  are  novel  and  beauti- 
ful ornaments,  and  ingenious  taste  and 
skill  have  made  the  most  of  them.  From 
that' terrace  one  can  comprehend  and  can- 
not help  but  admire  the  city,  f In  the 
thickly  built  heart  of  it  are  many  costly 
modern  buildings  of  great  size,  and  some 
of  exceeding  beauty.  The  Spalding  Ho- 
tel, the  Lyceum  Theatre,  the  Masonic 
Temple,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
great  school -house,  and  a railway  depot 
are  among  these.  Beyond  them  and  the 
town  lies  the  harbor  made  by  nature  in  a 
way  man  could  hardly  improve  upon,  ex- 
cept as  he  has  cut  channels  to  it.  A great 
barrier  juts  out  from  Minnesota  opposite 
another  from  Wisconsin,  so  that  both 
form  a great  and  perfect  breakwater. 
There  are  two  harbors  behind  this  bar. 
first  Superior  and  then  St.  Louis  bays. 
Each  city  has  cut  a shipway  through  the 
barrier,  and  each  has  built  upon  its  side 
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of  both  harbors  an  impressive  array  of 
wharves,  elevators,  and  coal,  grain,  and 
ore  bins  and  dumps.  The  smoke  of  the 
enterprise  of  both  places  comes  together 
in  one  cloud  over  both,  typifying  either 
the  united  purpose  to  achieve  success  in 
both  towns,  or  the  sure  result  of  all  efforts 
to  bring  about  any  sort  of  union  there, 
according  as  you  are  poetic  or  practical. 

Across  the  narrow  end  of  the  lake,  on 
the  low  flat  of  which  I have  spoken,  you 
see  Superior,  Wisconsin,  the  rival  of  Du- 
luth, made  up  of  old  Superior,  West  Su- 
perior, and  South  Superior.  It  is  re- 
markable only  for  its  enterprise.  It  is 
not  almost  unique  in  the  character  of  its 
site,  as  is  Duluth,  nor  is  it  pretty  or  pic- 
turesque. It  has  elbow-room  on  a great 
level  plateau,  and  it  may  spread  and  wax 
great  without  the  let  or  hinde ranee  of 
rocks  or  bluffs.  Its  plans,  as  its  chief 
historian  remarks,  4 ‘are  on  a magnificent 
scale.  Many  miles  of  streets  and  broad 
avenues  have  been  paved  for  present 
needs,  and  a grand  boulevard  and  park 
system  anticipate  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion by  some  years.”  Then  the  historian 
goes  on  to  speak  highly  of  its  sewage  sys- 
tem, its  electric  street  motors,  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best-lighted  cities  in 
the  land;  all  of  which  the  facts  justify. 
A liberal  policy  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a number  of  important  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  younger 
city,  and  with  each  such  addition  the 
spirits  and  hopes  of  the  community  have 
risen  higher  and  higher.  From  the 
Evening  Telegram's  hand-book  upon  the 
subject  I gather  the  following  notes  of 
the  possessions  and  achievements  of  the 
city:  It  has  an  area  of  37  square  miles, 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $23,000,000,  a 
bonded  indebtedness  of  about  $900,000, 
and  a tax  list  of  half  a million  dollars. 
It  has  ten  banks,  with  a million  of  capital 
for  all,  and  surpluses  and  undivided  prof- 
its amounting  to  $216,286.  Its  coal  re- 
ceipts by  boat  in  1890  were  1,045,000  tons; 
its  oil  receipts,  115,000  barrels.  Its  wheat 
shipments  the  same  year  amounted  to 
9,318,336  bushels;  and  in  round  figures 
it  shipped  1,100,000  bushels  of  corn, 
1,300,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  the  same 
number  of  barrels  of  flour.  It  has  a 
coal-dock  capacity  of  1,500,000  tons,  a 
grain  - elevator  capacity  of  eight  and  a 
half  million  bushels,  five  hotels,  twenty 
churches,  seven  railways,  a street  rail- 
way, the  American  Steel  Barge  Works 
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(where  the  famous  “whaleback”  lake 
steamers  are  made),  the  West  Superior 
Iron  and  Steel  Works,  a carriage  factory, 
a number  of  saw-mills,  a furniture  fac- 
tory, and  many  other  smaller  works  of 
various  kinds.  The  population  of  what 
there  was  of  Superior  in  1884  was  2000; 
in  1889  it  was  10,000;  in  1890  it  was  11,- 
983.  Now  it  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  15,000  to  20,000. 

Duluth  is  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to 
the  grasping  demands  of  those  who  held 
the  land  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the 
bay  when  J&y  Cooke  sought  a terminal 
point  there  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Now  Superior  has  arisen  simulta- 
neously with  the  nearing  completion  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  trans- 
fers its  grain  and  other  east  - bound 
freight  from  its  cars  to  its  great  steamers 
at  Superior. 

Duluth  had  3500  population  in  1880, 
and  33,115  in  1890,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus. This  is  now  called  40,000.  Duluth 
receives  less  coal  than  Superior,  but  ships 
more  grain.  Her  grain  shipments  in  1890, 
and  from  January  1, 1891,  to  December  15, 
1891,  were  as  follows: 


! 1890.  | 

1891 . 

Flour bbls. 

Wheat bush. 

Corn “ 

Oats “ 

Barley “ 

Flaxseed...  41 
Rye 44 

2,589,884 

14,090,826 

1,453,089 

1,616,635 

130,931 

51,440 

3,220,273 

34,492.438 

302,503 

365,872 

156,497 

308,363 

20,472 

Duluth  has  extensive  iron-works,  iron 
and  steel  and  steel  and  tin  works,  a wood- 
turning mill,  lumber  mills,  a furniture 
factory,  and  a woollen  mill.  The  city's 
grain-elevators  have  a combined  capacity 
of  21,250,000  bushels.  The  lumber  inter- 
est in  Duluth  is  enormous,  but  the  city 
itself  is  one  of  the  great  consumers  of  the 
supply,  and  receives  far  more  than  it  ships 
away.  The  place  is  well  paved,  drained, 
and  lighted,  and  has  a good  water  supply 
system.  As  it  would  say  of  itself,  it  is 
“a  hustler”— but  so,  also,  is  Superior. 

The  key-note  and  countersign  of  life  in 
these  cities  is  the  word  “hustle.”  We 
have  caught  it  in  the  East,  but  we  use  it 
humorously,  just  as  we  once  used  the 
Southern  word  “skedaddle,”  but  out 
West  the  word  hustle  is  not  only  a seri- 
ous term,  it  is  the  most  serious  in  the 
language.  One  day,  as  I sat  in  the  lobby 
of  one  of  the  great  hotels  in  the  older 
pair  of  twin  cities,  I heard  two  old  friends 
greeting  one  another  with  ardent  expres- 
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sions  of  friendship  and  delight.  They 
had  not  met  for  a long  while,  and  each 
asked  about  the  other’s  Lizzie  and  Fan- 
nie and  their  respective  little  ones.  All 
of  a sudden  I heard  one  say : 

“ Well,  see  you  to-night,  I suppose.  I 
have  got  to  go.” 

“Where  have  you  got  to  go  to?”  the 
other  inquired,  plainly  disappointed  that 
the  pleasant  interview  was  not  to  be  pro- 
longed. 

“Where?”  the  other  echoed.  “ Why, 
to  hustle,  of  course.  I have  lost  ten  min- 
utes standing  here  talking  to  you.  I’m 
going  out  to  hustle.” 

The  word  always  jars  upon  the  ear 
of  an  Eastern  man  when  it  is  seriously 
spoken,  but  it  is  preferable  to  that  other 
expression  once  dominant  in  the  West, 
but  now  all  but  abandoned.  That  was 
the  word  “rustle.”  The  noun  a “rus- 
tler” and  the  verb  “to  rustle”  meant 
precisely  what  is  conveyed  by  the  newer 
terms  a hustler  and  to  hustle.  At  the 
first  blush,  as  they  say  out  West,  rustle 
seems  the  better  word.  There  is  a hint 
of  poetry  in  the  suggestion  of  the  sound 
of  moving  leaves  upon  the  ground  or  of 
the  silken  dress  of  a lady  moving  rapid- 
ly. Moreover,  that  was  what  the  word 


was  intended  to  convey,  the  idea  being 
that  of  a man  who  moves  so  rapidly  that 
the  dead  leaves  upon  the  earth  rustled  as 
he  swept  along.  But  in  its  origin  it  is  a 
word  of  evil  intent,  for  the  cowboys  in- 
vented it,  and  applied  it  to  cattle-thieves, 
rustlers  being  the  swift  raiders  who  stole 
upon  grazing  cattle  on  the  plains,  and 
rustled  off  with  as  many  head,  or  beasts, 
as  they  could  get  away  with.  There- 
fore rustle  is  the  worse  word  of  the  two. 
But  to  one  who  lives  where  neither  word 
is  in  familiar  use  there  is  little  choice, 
since  the  actual  meaning  of  hustle  is  not 
far  different  from  that  of  jostle.  Both 
imply  a serious  and  even  brutal  lack  of 
consideration  for  other  persons,  who  are 
elbowed  and  pushed  out  of  the  way  by 
the  hustler  as  rowdies  are  hustled  along 
by  the  police. 

Both  Duluth  and  Superior  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  lake  system  of  navi- 
gation, and  both  complain  that  its  limita- 
tions greatly  retard  their  growth,  and  re- 
sist the  growing  demands  of  the  shippers 
of  the  Northwest.  In  another  article, 
upon  Lake  Superior,  the  situation  in 
which  these  cities  find  themselves,  and 
the  need  of  prompt  action  by  the  govern- 
ment, will  receive  attention. 
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IT  was  only  in  October,  1872,  if  I remem- 
ber rightly — for  his  letter  bears  no  date 
—that  Laurence  Oliphant  informed  me 
that  in  a letter  which  lie  had  just  received, 
Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  then  manager  of  the 
Times , and  therefore  charged  with  the 
duty  of  the  appointment  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  paper  and  their  assist- 
ants, had  asked  him  to  tell  me  that  I was 
to  remain  definitely  under  his  orders,  Mr. 
Charles  Austin  continuing  to  be  attached 
to  the  Paris  office  as  second  correspondent. 

Soon  after,  Laurence  Oliphant  proposed 
that  I should  take  up  my  abode  with  his 
mother  and  himself,  occupying  with  them 
a small  house  with  court  and  garden  in 
the  Rue  du  Centre,  now  the  Rue  Lamen- 
nais.  Oliphant  and  his  mother  occupied 
the  first  floor;  my  wife,  my  adopted  daugh- 
ter, and  I occupied  the  second  floor.  The 
upper  stories,  as  well  as  the  dining-room 
on  the  ground-floor,  were  common  to  us 


both;  we  took  our  meals  together,  my 
wife  having  charge  of  all  the  domestic 
arrangements.  The  anxieties  and  practi- 
cal difficulties  attendant  upon  the  man- 
agement of  a double  household  of  this 
sort  were  beyond  the  power  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant. Like  so  many  English  ladies  who 
have  spent  much  time  in  the  colonies,  she 
had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  shifting 
the  responsibility  of  domestic  and  house- 
hold worries  upon  others  and  upon  her 
minor  servants. 

We  met  every  day  at  meals,  at  noon 
and  at  seven  o’clock.  In  the  morning  I 
went  to  Versailles,  which  was  then  the 
centre  of  political  information.  By  lunch- 
eon I wras  back  in  Paris,  and  we  discussed 
the  information  that  I had  gathered,  con- 
sidering it  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
value  for  our  correspondence,  which  from 
the  pen  of  Laurence  Oliphant  appeared  in 
a style  of  refined  humor  and  incisiveness 
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peculiar  to  the  talent  of  this  writer,  who 
was  at  once  so  original  and  so  full  of  good 
sense — a style  of  which  the  readers  of  the 
Times  will  long  cherish  the  pleasant 
memory,  for  to-day,  as  it  was  then,  it  is 
a model  of  nice  and  delicate  observation. 
In  the  evening  I sent,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Oliphant,  who  had  relieved  me  of 
the  duty  of  communicating  them  to  him 
in  advance,  all  those  matters  of  news 
which  would  have  grown  stale  if  consign- 
ed to  the  tardy  post,  and  which,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  their  reaching  me,  I was 
unable  to  communicate  to  my  chief. 

Oliphant,  it  is  well  known,  had  come 
to  Europe  and  France  by  order  of  Mr. 
Harris,  who  was  then  still  a prophet,  or 
rather  his  prophet.  Harris  had  not  told 
him  why  he  was  to  come  to  Europe;  he 
had  merely  told  him  to  come.  Was  it 
that  the  prophet  did  not  himself  know? 
Or  was  it  that  by  the  blind  execution  of 
this  order  Oliphant  would  the  better  enter 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  cult  professed 
by  him?  I cannot  say;  but  at  all  events 
on  reaching  Europe  he  betook  himself  to 
London  and  waited  for  light.  But  the 
Franco  - German  war  then  broke  out. 
Oliphant,  who  was  by  no  means  unknown 
to  the  readers  of  the  Times , appeared  be- 
fore Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  and  offered  Jus 
services. 

They  were  eagerly  accepted,  and  Oli- 
phant was  directed  to  remain  with  the 
French  army.  The  Times  believed  naive- 
ly that  its  accredited  representative  would 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  mili- 
tary administration  in  France.  It  was 
quite  unaware,  alas ! that  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  armies  had,  above 
all,  certain  things  to  conceal,  and  that 
any  impartial  and  penetrating  witness  of 
events  would  be  regarded  as  an  enemy. 

When  Oliphant  presented  himself  to 
Marshal  Lebceuf  as  commissioned  by  the 
Times  to  follow  the  French  army,  he  was 
kept  waiting  in  an  anteroom  for  some 
hours,  and  finally  informed  that  Marshal 
Leboeuf  had  decided  to  forbid  correspond- 
ents to  follow  the  army.  In  any  case, 
the  marshal  preferred  to  have  only  such 
correspondents  as  would  be  willing  to 
conceal  the  truth,  and  not  to  enlighten 
ignorance  and  error.  Oliphant  left  Par- 
is, and  retired  into  the*  provinces  to  in- 
form himself  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
mind  outside  of  the  capital.  He  found 
everywhere  the  results  of  the  excitement 
which  had  been  aroused  at  Paris,  and 


which  had  been,  as  it  were,  artificially 
blown  to  a white  heat  in  order  to  dissi- 
pate all  resistance  or  opposition  during 
the  grave  crisis  that  it  was  now  necessary 
to  meet.  At  Lyons  he  was  recognized  as 
a foreigner  while  present  at  one  of  those 
assemblies  at  which  speakers  without 
conviction  endeavor  by  vague  and  chilly 
utterances  to  manufacture  illusions  and 
arouse  enthusiasms  in  which  they  them- 
selves do  not  share.  His  tall  slim  figure, 
his  long  beard,  his  penetrating  eye,  and 
his  mouth  touched  with  a melancholy 
irony — his  incredulous  air,  in  a word, 
which  was  so  contrasted  with  the  noisy 
enthusiasm  of  the  company— easily  be- 
trayed him.  He  was  at  first  only  noticed, 
but  then  questioned,  attacked,  and  men- 
aced ; and  when,  instead  of  protesting,  he 
attempted  in  picturesque  language  to  make 
clear  the  actual  state  of  things,  he  barely 
escaped  serious  consequences  on  account 
of  his  rash  conduct.  The  spectre  of  the 
spy  already  haunted  all  minds,  and  it  was 
with  cries  of  death  that  they  received  his 
perspicacious  words.  He  returned  to  Par- 
is, and  there  received  the  order  to  join 
the  German  army,  where  General  Von  der 
Tarn,  informed  of  the  refusal  he  had  met 
with  in  France,  asked  that  he  should  be 
attached  to  his  army  corps. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
main  reason  that  the  information  of  the 
Times  had  that  accuracy  of  which  the 
French  complained  so  bitterly  was  that 
its  correspondents  were  obliged  to  send 
the  exact  truth,  which  in  France  it  was 
sought  so  strenuously  to  conceal,  and 
which  indeed  wa$  concealed  by  the  cul- 
pable complicity  of  the  papers.  If  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  Times  had  been  allow- 
ed to  follow  the  French  armies,  they  un- 
doubtedly would  have  told  the  truth,  but 
they  would  have  presented  it  under  a 
more  agreeable  form,  and  France  would 
have  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
many  a word  of  sad  defence  side  by  side 
with  the  triumphant  stories  which  came 
to  it  from  false  sources  through  the  Ger- 
man army  alone. 

But  I am  not  writing  here  the  life  of 
Oliphant.  It  has  been  written  only  re- 
cently, and  remarkably  written,  although 
one  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  author 
of  this  book  seems  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  work  of  Oliphant  during  his  stay  in 
France.  The  war  over,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  remained  attached  to  the  Times . 
But  the  mission  that  Harris  had  given  him 
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seemed  finished.  He  had  become  con* 
vinced  that  the  vision  of  the  prophet 
could  embrace  only  the  vast  horizon  of 
the  war,  and  that  he  had  sent  him  to 
Europe  only  to  follow  its  vicissitudes,  and 
to  draw  from  the  spectacle  the  philosophic 
conclusions  demanded  as  the  foundation 
of  a new  faith.  He  met  now,  it  is  true, 
dwelling  just  in  front  of  him  in  this  same 
Rue  du  Centre  where  we  lived  together, 
that  charming  and  clever  Miss  Le  Strange, 
who  was  to  unite  herself  to  him— to  em- 
brace his  obscure  faith,  which  love  for  the 
master  rendered  so  clear  and  intelligible 
to  the  pupil  already  convinced  in  ad- 
vance; who  was  to  accept  with  it  or  en- 
dure with  it  all  its  exactions  aud  all  its 
consequences ; and  who  was  to  die  later  on 
in  her  exalted  and  vanished  youth,  quite 
alone,  a victim  always  of  vague  and  futile 
revelations,  far  away  in  that  solitude  of 
Haifa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  which 
has  been  the  witness  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  all  beliefs  and  of  all  errors.  The  proph- 
et Harris  was  eager  to  persuade  him  that 
this  meeting  with  Miss  Le  Strange,  this 
love,  this  union,  had  all  been  foreseen 
when  he  had  directed  Oliphant  to  come  to 
France,  so  that  Oliphant  believed  that  his 
mission  was  at  an  end,  that  he  had  done 
with  the  agitated  life  of  camps,  with  the 
fever  of  revolutions,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  crises  that  attended  the  painful 
situation  of  France  during  the  war  and 
the  Commune.  When  the  country,  ap- 
parently exhausted,  crushed,  and  scorched 
under  fire  and  war,  attempted  with  mar- 
vellous elasticity  to  raise  itself  from  the 
ruins  and  walk  again  with  head  erect 
among  the  nations,  Laurence  Oliphant 
felt  himself,  as  it  were,  humbled  by  the 
work  of  a peaceful  and  faithful  historian 
which  was  now  incumbent  upon  him. 
His  nervous  temperament  did  not  allow 
him  long  to  support  a sedentary  life  of 
this  sort,  and  he  hastened  to  return  to 
America,  where  he  was  attracted  by  the 
dream  of  a still  mysterious  future,  and 
where  he  counted  upon  being  able  to  effect 
a powerful  propaganda,  in  which  he  had 
begun  by  acquiescing,  but  which  he  now 
hoped  to  carry  on  in  his  own  turn. 

His  relations  with  the  Times , therefore, 
became  now  more  and  more  irksome,  and 
it  was  only  by  a strong  effort  daily  that 
he  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  tusk.  His 
attitude  towards  the  Thiers  government 
was  an  indication  of  liis  state  of  mind  at 
this  time.  He  refused  now  and  then  to 


go  to  Versailles  to  see  M.  Thiers,  and 
when  he  did  see  him  he  showed  himself 
irritated  and  almost  haughty — indeed, 
treating  the  opinions  and  theories  that 
M.  Thiers  developed  before  him  with  a 
kind  of  ironical  and  supercilious  indul- 
gence very  like  disdain.  He  refused  the 
offer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  almost  with 
positive  rudeness,  as  if  it  was  sought  with 
the  red  rosette  to  impose  upon  him  the 
badge  of  servitude.  His  young  wife  her- 
self— whose  aspirations,  more  lofty  than 
his,  perhaps,  and  more  romantic,  could 
not  be  satisfied  by  this  daily  task,  a little 
too  exactingly  regular— was  not  likely  to 
induce  him  to  love  it  any  the  more.  He 
threw  the  bridle  upon  my  neck,  approved 
in  advance  of  all  my  communications, 
and  received  them  rather  with  the  plea- 
sure of  a reader  than  with  the  attention 
of  a correspondent  called  upon  to  give 
them  to  the  light.  These  tendencies  were 
often  prejudicial  to  the  best  exercise  of 
his  abilities,  and  clearly  presaged  the  end ; 
so  that  I was  not  surprised  when,  in  the 
year  1873,  he  announced  to  me  one  day 
that  as  a result  of  an  interchange  of  some 
rather  sharp  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Macdonald,  then  manager  of  the  Times , 
and  himself,  he  had  just  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation as  special  correspondent  of  that 
paper  in  France. 

Some  days  later  he  presented  me  to  his 
successor.  It  was  Mr.  Frederic  Hardman, 
the  same  whom  I had  succeeded  at  the 
start  and  replaced  afterwards.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  me  to  understand,  and  un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Hardman  understood  it  as 
well,  that  our  relations  would  soon  be- 
come full  of  difficulties.  Mr.  Frederic 
Hardman  was  a veteran  among  Times 
correspondents.  His  absolute  position, 
his  great  loyalty,  the  uprightness  of  his 
character,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
paper,  and  his  fine  talent  and  great  ex- 
perience had  merited  the  friendship  of 
his  chiefs  and  of  all  connected  with  the 
Times.  He  had  lived  for  a long  period 
in  Spain,  and  he  had  very  accurate  no- 
tions in  regard  to  that  country  and  its 
political  parties,  then  so  eagerly  disputing 
among  themselves.  He  had  lived  in 
Rome  and  in  Germany  as  well,  and  he 
knew  many  statesmen  in  all  countries, 
and  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms  even 
with  men  of  the  old  regime  in  France. 
But  the  new  political  structure  and  the 
men  who  wrere  at  this  moment  governing 
France  were  unknown  to  him.  He  did 
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not  see  that  defeat  had  produced  in  every- 
body a nervous  condition,  a kind  of  chron- 
ic distrust,  something  bitter  in  the  feeling 
towards  foreigners  and  everything  for- 
eign. His  first  endeavors  to  seek  infor- 
mation and  to  put  together  some  elements 
of  work  were  not  a success,  and  he  gener- 
ally summed  up  the  result  of  his  attempts 
with  a 44  There  is  nothing  new.”  He  had, 
besides,  the  American  method.  He  noted 
down  the  words  that  were  said  to  him  in 
a note-book  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  a 
method  which  in  France  is  infallible  for 
learning  absolutely  nothing;  for,  as  M. 
Duclerc  says,  “This  method  of  cross-ex- 
amination puts  you  immediately  on  the 
defensive,  and  shuts  your  mouth  while  it 
opens  your  eyes.”  Aiter  some  days’  trial 
he  explained  to  me  that  he  was  anxious 
to  arrange  our  work  together  as  it  had 
been  done  before  with  Oliphant;  that  I 
was  to  go  in  search  of  information,  and 
that  he  would  make  my  results  the  theme 
of  correspondence.  He  left  me  also  the 
department  of  the  preparation  of  rapid 
news  necessitating  short  despatches.  This 
plan  worked  well  for  some  time.  Unfor- 
tunately the  situation  was  false.  He  was 
my  chief,  but  he  was  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen,  and  whenever 
we  found  ourselves  together  in  the  same 
official  salon,  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
that  I took,  the  positions,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
third  person,  seemed  inverted.  Some  in- 
cidents, unfortunate  but  inevitable,  com- 
plicated matters.  Once  he  went  to  the 
Elysee,  giving  his  card  to  the  usher,  in 
order  to  speak  with  the  Vicomte  d’Har- 
court,  the  President’s  secretary.  The  ush- 
er replied  that  M.  d’Harcourt  could  not 
be  seen. 

“Tell  him  that  it  is  the  correspondent 
of  the  Times  who  wishes  to  see  him.” 

The  usher  looked  at  him  rudely:  44  Par- 
don me,”  he  said,  “ but  the  correspondent 
of  the  Times  has  just  left  the  secretary.” 

At  another  time  one  of  his  friends,  Lord 
X.,  left  at  the  Hotel  Chatham,  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  correspondent  of  the  Times , 
a visiting-card.  It  was  taken  to  my 
house.  As  it  constantly  happens  to  ev- 
erybody to  receive  cards  from  persons 
unknown  to  one,  I thought  that  this  card 
was  meant  for  me,  and  I returned  the 
visit. 

The  crisis  after  these  incidents  became 
acute.  I had  arranged,  at  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald’s order,  the  special  wire  to  the  Times , 
which  was  the  first  then  established,  and 


which  was  used  for  the  first  time  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1874.  The  consequent 
necessity,  so  new  for  Mr.  Hardman  and 
frightfully  exacting  for  him — who  thus, 
without  any  experience  of  that  kind  of 
thing,  was  obliged  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
new  method  of  improvising,  upon  events 
of  the  last  moment  while  they  were  still 
in  the  air,  letters  logically  conceived 
throughout,  and  written  while  the  tele- 
graph waited,  without  opportunity  for  re- 
vision— had  its  baneful  effect;  the  strain 
affected  the  health,  temper,  and  nervous 
system  of  Mr.  Hardman,  and  made  col- 
laboration with  him  impossible.  Four 
times  pressing  telegraphic  recalls  to  Paris 
interrupted  my  holidays,  and  finally,  when 
a fifth  summoned  me  thither  after  an 
absence  of  only  three  days,  I returned 
obediently,  but  resolved  to  send  in  my 
resignation,  which  now  seemed  inevita- 
ble, since  I had  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
power  to  act  otherwise,  and  so  once  more 
I was  on  the  point,  already  at  an  ad- 
vanced moment  in  my  life,  of  abandoning 
a career  for  which  I had  so  sincere  an 
enthusiasm,  and  to  which  I dreamed  of 
devoting  the  remainder  of  my  existence. 

But  on  reaching  Paris  I learned  that  Mr. 
Hardman  was  seriously  ill. 

He  was  then  living  across  the  river  in 
the  Rue  Solferino,  and  it  was  his  habit  to 
return,  after  the  nervous  excitement  of 
his  work,  always  at  a late  hour  of  the 
night  — sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  early 
morning— on  foot  to  his  house,  thus  court- 
ing the  illness  which  was  destined  to  car- 
ry him  away.  It  was,  indeed,  pleurisy 
contracted  during  his  walk  in  icy  air  on 
coming  out  from  his  work  in  a state  of 
perspiration  which  finally,  after  a few 
days  of  resistance,  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  In  every  sense  of  the  words  he 
was  upright  and  devoted  to  his  duty,  and 
he  died  from  having  gone  heroically  lit- 
erally beyond  his  strength.  It  was  nei- 
ther our  characters  nor  our  sympathies 
nor  our  wills  that  made  our  relations  so 
difficult— nay,  I may  say  all  but  impos- 
sible— but  it  was  the  falsity  of  the  re- 
lationship in  which  we  happened  to  be 
placed,  and  none  of  my  friends  who  knew 
me  well  were  surprised  to  see  me  weeping 
sincerely  at  the  premature  death  of  this 
excellent  man.  The  Times  devoted  to 
him  an  eloquent  and  feeling  article, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  notes  of  eu- 
logy, scarcely  rendered  to  him  justice, 
and  then — all  was  over. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
melancholy  than  the  sudden  silence  that 
falls  round  the  tomb  of  those  painstak- 
ing, steady  workers  who  follow  with  un- 
wearying conscientiousness  up  to  the  very 
end  the  furrow  of  their  daily  task,  with- 
out arousing  hatred,  without  provoking 
jealousy,  and  who  leave  at  the  last  the 
memory  of  a talent  to  which  every  one 
pays  an  equal  homage.  In  this  jour- 
nalistic career  posthumous  enthusiasm  is 
never  noisy.  Even  beyond  the  tomb  the 
fame  of  the  dead  is  an  offence,  and  the 
very  haters,  from  fear  of  prolonging  the 
noise  of  the  praise  of  the  famous,  seem  to 
prefer  to  hold  their  peace,  lest  in  attempt- 
ing to  gain  satisfaction  they  recall  the 
memory  of  the  contestants  who  have  dis- 
appeared. Yes,  nothing  is  more  melan- 
choly than  the  startling  rapidity  with 
which  these  turbulent  existences,  bound 
to  a merely  ephemeral  want,  enter  into 
the  dark  oblivion  of  the  tomb.  The  most 
distinguished  among  them  scarcely  sur- 
vive, and  future  generations  know  them 
not,  because  even  living  generations  have 
passed  them  by  in  silence.  The  Royer 
Collards,  the  Benjamin  Constants,  the 
Thiers,  have  survived  in  the  memory  of 
men  not  because  they  were  journalists, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  Armand  Carrel  is  not 
yet  forgotten  because  he  was  killed  in  a 
duel  with  Girardin;  and  the  latter,  who 
was  a man  of  affairs  as  well  as  journalist, 
lives  rather  because  he  was  the  promoter 
of  postal  reform  than  because  for  forty 
years  he  had  been  the  most  active  of  jour- 
nalists. Laurence  Oliphant’s  life  was 
written  because  he  lived  an  existence  full 
of  agitation,  because  he  was  nearly  mas- 
sacred in  Japan,  because  he  published 
books  of  satire  and  philosophy,  because 
his  always  inquiring  spirit  pursued  be- 
yond the  barriers  of  reality  the  solution 
of  problems  that  constantly  escaped  his 
insight  and  his  power,  and  because  in  the 
solitude  of  Haifa,  scaling  in  his  turn  Mount 
Carmel,  he  sought  to  preach  from  its 
heights  a new  law  which  he  believed  to 
be  true.  But  no  one  has  dreamed,  or 
dreams,  as  far  as  I know,  of  writing  the 
life  of  the  admirable  journalist  John  De- 
lane, the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Times , who 
was  during  thirty-two  years  the  De  Moltke 
of  a venerated  chief,  sacrificing  to  the 
triumph  of  the  common  work  his  right  of 
remonstrance.  Under  the  reign  of  Mr. 
John  Walter,  the  third  of  the  dynasty 
which  gave  to  England  the  uncontested 


power  of  the  Times , John  Delane  for 
thirty-two  years  silently,  and  without  even 
leaving  behind  him  memories  which  could 
recall  his  success,  led  his  troops  to  con- 
tinual victories.  He  began  his  fruitful 
career  almost  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria.  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Times  at  the  age  at  which  Pitt  became 
Prime  Minister;  and  at  different  epochs, 
and  in  the  midst  of  unlike  generations, 
these  two— the  one  before  the  admiration 
of  the  entire  world,  the  other  in  the  dis- 
tant silence  of  the  editorial  room,  the  one 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  the 
other  with  only  the  approval  of  his  con- 
science— worked  with  equally  precocious 
qualities  and  displayed  equal  genius  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  several  tasks 
and  in  the  steady  realization  of  their  de- 
signs. John  Delane  traversed  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  the  coup  d'etat  of  the 
2d  of  December,  the  proclamation  of 
the  Second  Empire,  the  Crimean  war,  the 
Italian  war,  the  Mexican  expedition,  that 
against  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  war 
of  1866,  the  war  of  1870,  the  Commune, 
the  proclamation  of  the  German  Empire, 
the  Dualism  in  Austria,  the  Russo-Hun- 
garian  campaign,  the  conception  and  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  nihilist 
plots,  the  great  reforms  that  mark  the 
internal  policy  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  a thousand  other  events  which 
for  the  moment  I forget,  yet  always  and 
everywhere  the  dominant  voice  of  his 
journal  sounded  far  above  the  clamor  of 
the  combatants,  and  everywhere  and  al- 
ways he  lent  to  those  to  whom  he  gave 
his  support  a real  power,  while  he  weak- 
ened incontestably  those  against  whom 
he  fought;  and  yet,  when  he  died,  not  a 
single  voice  in  the  world  among  his  bit- 
terest opponents  was  raised  in  disparage- 
ment of  his  conscientiousness,  his  justice, 
and  his  honor.  For  thirty -two  years, 
suffering  nothing  to  prevent  him,  he  went 
to  his  room  in  the  Times  at  half  past  ten 
in  the  evening,  and  left  it  at  half  past 
four,  giving  his  entire  life  to  this  silent 
work  by  night,  subordinating  to  it  every- 
thing save  independence  of  judgment, 
and  having  as  his  only  recompense  the 
single  ambition  to  be  true.  During  these 
thirty-two  years  he  made  and  unmade 
hundreds  of  reputations,  which  the  world, 
by  involuntary  homage  rendered  to  the 
infallibility  of  his  judgment,  has  left  in 
the  place  to  which  he  assigned  them.  It 
has  forgotten  one  thing,  however — to  re- 
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serve  for  John  Delane  himself  a corner 
in  its  memory;  and  it  has  forgotten  that 
it  had  a duty  not  to  allow  him  to  be  so 
promptly  submerged  by  events;  and  it  is 
almost  with  a feeling  of  bitterness  that  I 
have  recalled,  in  the  inadequate  and  un- 
worthy lines  that  precede,  the  great  career 
of  this  toiler  unknown  among  the  crowd, 
so  worthy,  however,  to  figure  among  those 
who  are  placed  in  the  forefront  of  their 
times. 

The  very  morning  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hardman  I received  a letter,  which  was 
very  touching  and  full  of  feeling,  from 
Mr.  Macdonald,  who  had  loved  him  much, 
in  which  he  invited  me  to  continue  till 
further  orders  the  duties  of  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  paper,  with  the  val- 
uable collaboration  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Alger, 
who  still  occupies,  with  his  recognized 
ability,  the  same  post  as  then.  We  set 
ourselves  bravely  to  the  wheel.  They 
were  difficult  months  that  followed.  My 
provisiouary  situation  gave  me  in  no 
quarter  the  absolute  authority  that  was 
necessary  for  my  work.  Furthermore, 
there  was  a question  as  to  continuing  the 
telegraphic  correspondence,  which  was 
still  an  experiment,  the  success  of  which 
was  watched  everywhere  with  jealous 
anxiety. 

The*  Times  remained  for  some  time  the 
only  paper  in  the  world  possessing  a pri- 
vate wire,  and  it  was  necessary  to  justify 
this  fact  to  its  readers  as  well  as  to  itself. 
We  accomplished  this  result,  however, 
for  to-day  the  great  papers  without  a 
special  wire  are  the  exception.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  October  that  Mr.  Hardman 
died.  As  soon  as  his  death  was  known, 
on  every  side,  from  all  countries  and 
from  all  ranks,  rose  men  whose  talents, 
origin,  or  position  induced  them  to  apply 
for  the  post  of  Paris  representative  of  the 
Times.  At  every  moment  the  papers 
announced  the  appointment  of  one  or  the 
other,  but  never,  I must  say,  was  I men- 
tioned for  the  post.  The  Times  itself  re- 
served to  me  a very  curious  surprise.  It 
was  Mr.  John  Delane  who  was  still  the 
editor-in-chief.  He  knew  me  personally, 
but  it  was  his  rule  never  to  write  directly 
to  correspondents,  but  only  officially  as 
the  head  of  the  staff.  I had  never  had  any 
direct  personal  correspondence  with  him. 
While  I was  thus  filling  the  vacant  post 
in  the  interim,  I wrote  one  day  a letter, 
entitled  “De  Profundis,”  predicting  the 
approaching  fall  of  the  De  Cissy  cabinet. 


The  letter  appeared  with  comment  in  a 
leading  article,  but  the  next  day  came  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Delane  asking  who 
was  the  author  of  it.  A similar  thing 
happened  four  or  five  times,  and  I learn- 
ed— which  was  indeed  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  anonymity — that  the  editor 
of  the  paper  himself  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  think  of  my  ability  as  a writer 
and  as  a journalist. 

Three  months  rolled  by  in  this  way. 
During  those  months  a hundred  rumors 
were  bruited  about,  and  not  a word  had 
been  exchanged  between  the  journal  and 
myself  in  regard  to  my  present  or  future 
situation.  All  that  I knew  was  that  who- 
soever might  be  the  head  appointed  over 
me,  I could  do  nothing  but  withdraw. 

My  experience  with  Mr.  Hardman  had 
enlightened  me,  and  the  position  that  I 
occupied  after  his  death  made  a similar 
prospect  still  more  intolerable.  However, 

I did  nothing  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things.  I understood  that  the  paper, 
in  presence  of  the  most  tempting  offers, 
feeling  the  difficulties  that  attended  my 
appointment,  yid  realizing  the  necessity 
of  conducting  itself  according  to  a certain 
etiquette,  as  one  might  say,  on  account 
of  its  unique  position  in  the  world’s  press, 
would  take  a long  time  to  consider,  and 
however  great  my  annoyance  might  have 
been,  I should  have  understood  and  bow- 
ed before  its  decision.  This  decision 
came  at  the  end  of  the  year  1874.  The 
service  had  not  suffered.  The  special 
wire  was  proving  its  value  more  and 
more;  the  Paris  correspondence,  sustained 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  my  collabora- 
tor and  myself,  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  approbation  of  our  chiefs.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  no  reason  why  the  situa- 
tion, in  itself  provisional  and  precarious, 
should  not  be  prolonged  for  some  time 
still.  But  the  31st  of  December,  1874,  ush- 
ered in  an  event  which  put  a sudden  end 
to  the  delay  of  my  chiefs. 

The  evening  of  that  day  I had  gone  to 
bed  very  late.  The  day  was  icy  cold; 
snow  covered  all  Paris.  Wearied  out,  and 
suffering  from  a slight  fever,  I had  remain- 
ed in  bed,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sending 
to  Mr.  Alger  to  inform  him  of  my  condi- 
tion, in  order  to  consider  with  him  with 
what  we  could  feed  that  Minotaur  called 
the  private  wire,  when  the  evening  pa- 
pers were  brought  to  me.  The  Liberte , 
whose  proprietors  were  then,  and  no 
doubt  are  to-day,  on  excellent  terms  with 
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the  Spanish  dynasty,  announced  by  tele- 
graph, and  in  some  words  of  comment, 
that  a pronunciamento,  provoked  by  Mar- 
tinez-Campos,  had  taken  place  in  Spain, 
and  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  then  in 
Paris,  had  been  proclaimed  King,  under 
the  title  of  Alfonso  XII.  It  was  a veri- 
table thunder-clap.  Half  an  hour  later  I 
was  at  the  Spanish  embassy,  then  held  by 
M.  Abarzuzza,  a revolutionary  Spaniard 
of  the  finest  water,  and  who  was  walking 
then  in  the  flower  beds  of  diplomacy  with 
about  the  easy  lightness  of  an  elephant. 
He  received  me  very  ironically,  after  I 
had  waited  for  more  than  an  hour — a 
thing  not  unnatural,  however,  as  some 
three  hundred  people  were  pressing  into 
his  waiting-rooms.  I had  remained  be- 
low, so  as  to  watch  those  who  entered  or 
departed  by  the  only  door  admitting  to 
the  embassy,  and  in  order  to  see  if  the 
ambassador  received  many  telegrams 
from  abroad.  It  is  sure  to  be  the  case 
that  when  a revolution  breaks  out  in  a 
country,  as  long  as  the  government  re- 
mains master  of  the  situation,  its  repre- 
sentatives receive  amplf  information. 
For  there  is  nothing  more  agreeable  than 
preparing  bulletins  of  victory.  But  so 
soon  as  the  situation  changes,  it  is  the 
ambassadors  who  send  the  eager  tele- 
grams, which  often  do  not  reach  their 
destination,  however,  and  to  which,  even 
when  they  do,  there  is  frequently  no  re- 
ply. So  now  on  this  occasion  I saw 
messengers  continually  hurrying  out 
with  half -concealed  despatches  in  their 
hands,  to  be  sent  by  telegraph,  but  during 
all  the  time  that  I waited  I saw  not  a sin- 
gle telegraphic  message  entering  the  em- 
bassy. When  finally  I was  conducted 
to  the  ambassador,  in  spite  of  the  irony 
with  which  he  treated  the  telegram  in  the 
papers,  I had  almost  made  up  my  mind 
as  to  its  truth.  The  ambassador  told  me 
that  it  was  merely  an  abortive  revolution ; 
that  a few  soldiers,  speedily  silenced,  had 
cried  out  “Viva  el  Rey!”  but  that  at  that 
moment— it  was  then  half  past  six— the 
excitement  had  been  suppressed,  order 
had  been  re-established  in  Madrid,  the 
government  having  taken  energetic  mea- 
sures, and  he  authorized  me  to  telegraph 
to  my  paper  that  the  attempt  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy  had  been  easily 
suppressed  by  the  government.  In  such 
a case,  as  in  many  others,  when  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  serving  his  government  or  serv- 
ing himself,  an  ambassador  will  never 


hesitate  to  throw  a journalist  quite  over- 
board, and  to  sacrifice  him  body  and  soul, 
if  he  can,  his  reputation  and  his  honor, 
to  his  own  designs.  I left  the  ambassa- 
dor convinced  that  the  pronunciamento 
of  Martinez  - Campos  had  succeeded,  re- 
solved not  to  repeat  the  ambassador's  story, 
or  at  least  to  send  it  with  pointed  comments, 
but  yet  not  daring  to  give  a positive  form 
to  my  conviction  by  sending  an  absolute- 
ly contrary  telegram,  for  I had  no  abso- 
lute proof  of  the  truth  of  that  of  which  I 
was  persuaded,  and  I could  not  discover 
any  justifying  facts.  I returned  discour- 
aged enough,  for  the  time  at  the  best  was 
short,  and  the  fever  had  not  yet  left  me. 
But  I ordered  a carriage  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, and  with  weariness  and  disappoint- 
ment betook  myself  to  my  chamber,  in  a 
state  almost  of  madness  because  I could 
see  no  means  of  gaining  better  informa- 
tion. Queen  Isabella,  to  be  sure,  with  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  occupied  the  Hotel  Ba- 
silewski,  only  a few  doors  from  my  house, 
but  I knew  neither  the  Queen  nor  her 
son,  nor  any  member  of  their  entourage , 
and  it  was  not  probable,  indeed  it  was 
scarcely  possible,  that  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  at  such  a moment,  I would  be 
received.  Moreover,  on  returning,  I had 
passed  by  the  Avenue  K16ber,  in  front  of 
the  Hotel  Basilewski  (the  Palais  tfe  Cas- 
tille),  instinctively,  as  if  to  see  if  the  walls 
of  this  house  could  not  tell  me  some- 
thing. I saw  an  enormous  crowd  in 
front  of  the  gates,  which  were  tightly 
closed,  and  some  sergents  de  ville,  sent  in 
haste,  who  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
held  the  throng  in  check.  I imagined 
that  all  the  reporters  of  the  Paris  papers 
and  all  the  correspondents  of  foreign  pa- 
pers were  mingled  in  this  crowd  and 
trampling  down  the  snow,  and  consider- 
ing it  useless  to  increase  the  number,  I 
more  and  more  despaired  at  my  helpless 
ness. 

The  31st  December,  in  the  evening,  it 
was  useless  to  seek  to  find  any  members 
of  the  government  in  Paris;  moreover, 
the  official  seat  was  at  Versailles,  and 
there  seemed  no  issue  out  of  my  difficul- 
ties. Suddenly  a souvenir  flashed  across 
my  brain.  Some  time  previously  I had 
met  at  the  Spanish  embassy,  then  at  Ver- 
sailles, Count  de  Banuelos,  a Senator  of 
Spain,  who  had  spoken  in  warm  terms  of 
the  Queen  and  her  son,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  England,  and  who  was 
a careful  reader  of  the  Times . He  had 
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been  quite  charming  to  me.  I had  call- 
ed upon  him,  and  had  been  presented  to 
the  most  delightful  of  families,  consisting 
of  a very  gracious  and  affable  mother 
and  two  charming  girls.  His  hotel,  27 
Rue  de  Lisbonne,  was  near  at  hand.  It 
was  nine  o’clock.  I rushed  down  to  my 
carriage  and  gave  the  address.  Two 
minutes  after,  I entered  the  hotel  Banue- 
los. When  I entered  the  hall,  Count 
Banuelos,  now  Spanish  minister  at  Brus- 
sels, and  one  of  the  finest- looking  men  of 
his  time,  in  full  dress,  followed  by  his 
two  daughters,  also  in  evening  ball  dress, 
was  descending  the  stairs  to  enter  the  sa- 
lon on  the  ground-floor.  I was  extreme- 
ly embarrassed.  I had  come  by  instinct, 
at  a venture,  without  plan  or  forethought, 
and  without  knowing  exactly  why.  On 
seeing  these  preparations,  indicating  that 
the  count  was  about  to  go  to  a ball,  I un- 
derstood that  I could  expect  no  help 
from  him,  for  at  the  moment  the  idea 
came  to  me  that  the  only  way  of  pene- 
trating into  the  Palace  of  Castille  was  to 
go  with  him.  I asked  him  if  he  had 
any  details.  He  replied  that  he  had  just 
learned  the  news  at  that  very  moment, 
that  he  had  previous  reasons  for  think- 
ing it  true,  and  that  as  he  was  going  to 
a ball  at  the  Duchesse  de  Malakoff’s  with 
his  two  daughters,  he  intended  to  con- 
gratulate the  future  King  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  I had  not  got  very  far;  the 
two  young  women,  who  were  ready  and 
impatient  to  go,  came  to  ask  for  their  fa- 
ther. During  this  conversation  I had 
become  convinced  that  Count  Banuelos 
alone  could  open  to  me  the  doors  of  the 
Palais  de  Castille,  and  that  there  and 
there  only  could  I hope  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation. But  at  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  sort  that  I uttered  the  two  charming 
girls  were  in  consternation.  Politics  did 
not  much  interest  them.  The  young 
Prince  of  Asturias,  whom  they  greatly 
liked,  had  been  proclaimed  King,  but  the 
rest  mattered  little,  and  their  dance  cards 
were  filled  with  engagements,  and  their 
partners  were  waiting.  They  were  like- 
ly to  pain  many  and  disappoint  others, 
and  to  be  unkind  to  the  beautiful  and 
good  lady  their  hostess,  who  counted 
upon  them ; and  all  this  drove  me  to 
despair,  while,  without  insisting,  I kissed 
the  young  ladies,  and  my  face  betrayed 
the  bitter  disappointment  that  I felt  as  I 
slowly  got  up  to  take  leave.  My  disap- 
pointment was  so  obvious  that  the  two 
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girls  were  moved,  and  simultaneously, 
without  understanding  why  I was  so 
much  troubled,  they  consented  to  let 
their  father  go. 

But  it  was  then  my  place  to  refuse.  I 
reproached  myself  with  great  selfishness 
for  having  troubled  these  two  gracious  be- 
ings, without  even  letting  them  know  why 
they  were  called  upon  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves so  completely  for  me,  and  I made  a 
movement  of  going  away. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  salon 
opened,  and  the  Countess  de  Banuelos, 
her  face,  always  sympathetic,  now  lighted 
“par  le  plaisir  de  faire  plaisir,”  appeared 
in  full  ball  dress.  So  soon  as  she  learned 
the  difficulty,  solving  the  entire  situation, 
she  ascended  to  her  apartments,  and  came 
down  ready  to  take  her  daughters  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Malakoff  s,  where  she  prom- 
ised to  await  her  husband’s  arrival  to  re- 
lieve her  of  her  post  of  devotion.  There, 
as  always,  the  soft  hand  of  a woman  re- 
moved the  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  path- 
way of  my  life.  Before  her  intervention 
all  difficulties  disappeared.  We  put  the 
ladies  into  their  carriage,  and  the  count 
and  I betook  ourselves  to  mine,  ordering 
the  coachman  to  touch  at  the  Palais  de 
Castille.  „ 

The  crowd  there  was  as  great  as  ever, 
and  the  precautions  against  intruders  as 
severe.  Since  nine  that  night  nobody 
had  been  allowed  to  enter.  A commissary 
of  police,  with  a sufficiently  strong  band 
of  sergents  de  ville  under  his  orders,  was 
guarding  the  great  gateways  opening  on 
the  cour  d’honneur.  Our  carriage  was 
stopped  even  before  we  had  penetrated 
the  crowd. 

Count  Banuelos  put  out  his  head,  sum- 
moned a sergent  de  ville,  and  begged  him 
to  send  for  the  commissary  of  police. 
Count  Banuelos  explained  who  he  was, 
and  informed  him  that  lie  was  going  to 
salute  the  King.  The  commissary  ex- 
cused himself  with  great  politeness,  but 
said  that  he  could  not  permit  the  passage. 
Count  Banuelos  then  gave  him  his  card, 
and  begged  him  to  have  it  given  by  one 
of  his  men  to  Count  Morphy,  governor  of 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  henceforth  King 
of  Spain.  The  commissary  of  police 
glanced  at  the  card,  bowed  down  before 
the  name  that  it  bore,  and  granted  the 
request  of  the  count.  Ten  minutes  after, 
a great  movement  took  place  in  the 
crowd.  The  police  were  opening  a pas- 
sage to  our  carriage.  A strong  cordon  of 
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sergents  de  ville  protected  us  and  defend- 
ed the  gate,  in  order  to  prevent  a sudden 
rush  within  the  court.  I was  in  the 
shadow  of  the  carriage,  and  we  dashed 
across  through  the  great  doorway,  that 
closed  quickly  behind  us.  A journalist 
who  happened  to  be  there,  however,  rec- 
ognized rny  driver.  I heard  them  crying 
4 * It  is  Blowitz’s  carriage,”  and  caught  the 
sound  of  cries  and  counter-cries  of  objec- 
tion, but  we  were  then  ascending  the  per- 
ron, and  I found  myself  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  palace. 

Everywhere  was  great  commotion.  All 
the  intimates  of  the  royal  palace  had 
been  ordered  thither,  and  they  went  and 
came,  and  joyous  salutations  resounded 
throughout  the  house  in  a fashion  that 
seriously  compromised  the  etiquette  of  the 
Spanish  court.  One  felt  here  that  be- 
yond all  doubt  the  pronunciamento  had 
indeed  succeeded,  and  that  Alfonso  XII. 
had  certainly  been  proclaimed  and  recog- 
nized King  of  Spain.  Even  M.  Abarzuz- 
za  himself  would  have  been  convinced  of 
it. 

Count  Morphy  came  to  meet  us.  After 
the  presentations  were  over,  44  The  King 
will  see  you  with  great  pleasure,”  he  said 
to  Count  Banuelos.  “And  as, for  you, 
monsieur,  come  in  here,  I beg  you,  into 
the  King’s  study,  where  he  has  been  till 
just  now.  I will  tell  the  King  that  you 
are  here,  will  explain  the  object  of  your 
visit,  and  will  return  to  tell  you  what  he 
may  authorize  me  to  say  to  you.” 

All  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  Count  Morphy  will  know  that  I 
had  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on 
finding  myself  at  this  moment  standing 
before  one  of  the  most  amiable,  accom- 
plished, and  refined  of  gentlemen,  and 
every  time  my  good  star  has  brought  me 
since  into  his  presence— at  Madrid  during 
the  first  marriage  of  the  King,  and  at 
Paris  during  the  painful  incidents  of  the 
return  from  Germany — I recognized  in 
him  the  same  man,  so  kind,  so  sympa- 
thetic, so  amiable  to  others,  as  I noted  at 
my  first  meeting,  and  indeed  at  the  very 
first  moment  of  this  meeting. 

While  Count  Banuelos,  accompanied  by 
Count  Morphy,  ascended  to  the  uext  floor, 
where  was  the  King,  I entered,  on  the 
left,  in  the  ground-floor,  the  ‘‘study”  of 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  in  that  part  of  the 
house  devoted  to  Count  Morphy.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  geographical 
maps,  and  photographs  of  sovereigns  and 


princes  and  princesses  of  reigning  houses, 
all  bearing  gracious  dedications.  On  one 
table  was  a chart  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  on  another,  covered  with  books  and 
papers,  lay  a volume  of  Tacitus,  bearing, 
in  whose  hand  I did  not  know,  annota- 
tions in  Spanish.  While  I was  excitedly 
engaged  in  noting  the  passage  of  the 
book  thus  lying  open  under  my  eyes,  ea- 
ger to  know  what  had  been  the  last  book 
which  the  Prince  of  Asturias  had  been 
reading,  the  door  opened  and  some  one 
entered.  I thought  it  was  Count  Mor- 

phy. 

“ You  see,  count,”  said  I,  “ I am  trying 
to  see  what  passage — ” I raised  my  eyes. 
It  was  the  young  King  himself,  who, 
with  a smile  on  his  lips  and  a beaming 
eye,  stretched  out  a slightly  feverish 
hand. 

He  was  dressed  in  irreproachable  taste, 
and  wore  his  evening  dress,  with  its  nar- 
row silk  lapel,  with  youthful  and  easy 
grace,  while  a gardenia  adorned  his  but- 
ton-hole.. 

In  spite  of  his  extreme  youth,  his  face 
was  serious,  his  bearing  energetic,  and  a 
slight  line  already  seamed  a broad  and 
intelligent  brow,  surmounted  by  fine  dark 
hair  arranged  with  great  care  and  taste. 

“May  your  Majesty  pardon  me,”  I 
said.  “ I thought  that  it  was  Count  Mor- 
phy.” 

The  King  made  a slight  movement, 
the  cheeks  colored  rapidly,  and  the 
mouth,  a little  melancholy  even  at  this 
moment,  and  shaded  by  a fine  youthful 
mustache,  began  to  smile  frankly. 

“Excuse  me,”  lie  said,  “for  this  little 
movement  of  surprise,  but  although,  as 
I think,  I may  consider  myself  King  of 
Spain,  inasmuch  as  you  are  the  first 
stranger  who  has  yet  greeted  me  with 
this  title,  I could  not  repress  the  slight 
movement  which  1 perceive  did  not  es- 
cape you.” 

Then,  with  his  back  against  the  fire- 
place, and  with  an  easy  and  charming 
simplicity,  he  told  me  himself  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  movement  which  had  just 
occurred.  He  recalled  the  proclamation 
of  Marti nez-Campos,  the  attitude  of  the 
troops,  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
of  Madrid,  the  feeling  of  the  populace 
there  and  in  the  provinces,  as  just  indi- 
cated to  him  by  telegrams,  the  proclama- 
tion that  he  wrould  himself  address  to  the 
Spanish  people,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire 
plan  of  the  Constitution  which  he  had 
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conceived  and  was  on  the  point  of  elabo- 
rating1. 

“I  have  been  utterly  surprised  at  the 
event,”  he  said,  “although  I was  expect- 
ing it.  I was  afraid  it  might  be  too  long 
delayed,  but  my  friend  Martinez-Campos 
wished  to  make  me  a present  on  this 
appropriate  day  of  the  year.  He  could 
not  have  chosen  a finer  one,”  and  he  be- 
gan to  laugh  loudly.  “I  went  out  im- 
mediately after  breakfast  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a moment’s  sunlight,  and  when  I 
returned  I saw  people  running  towards 
the  palace,  the  great  gateway  open,  with 
everybody  awaiting  me  on  the  steps,  the 
Queen  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  com- 
ing down  to  throw  herself  into  my  arms, 
while  the  others  cried,  ‘Vive  le  Roi!’ 
Then  I understood,  and  I have  had  all 
the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  keep  from 
bursting  into  tears,  for  I understand  very 
well  that  my  poor  dear  Spain  has  need 
of  a long  rest  in  order  to  rise  from  her 
ruins,  and  I do  not  know  whether  my 
strength  is  sufficient.”  And  then,  after 
some  minutes  of  silence, holding  my  hand 
as  a sign  of  adieu,  he  added,  gayly, 
“What,  between  ourselves,  I am  going 
to  try  especially  to  do  is  to  seek  to  man- 
age so  that  there  shall  be  no  more  pro- 
nunciamentos,  and  for  that  purpose  to  see 
the  army  immediately  on  my  return,  to 
see  it,  moreover,  often,  and  to  teach  it 
that  it  has  only  one  head, who  commands 
it,  and  its  commanders  as  well,  and  that 
that  head  is  the  King.” 

Count  Morphy  was  awaiting  me  and 
came  to  me,  while  the  young  King  ascend- 
ed to  his  apartments  on  the  first  floor.  I 
thanked  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  my  good  fortune,  to  which  he  had  so 
powerfully  contributed,  for  the  King  had 
said  to  me,  in  our  conversation,  “My 
friends  Count  Banuelos  and  Count  Mor- 
phy both  begged  me  to  see  you  myself, 
thinking  undoubtedly  that  you  had  nev- 
er seen  a king  nearer  his  accession,  and 
that  what  I told  you  myself  would  have 
more  authenticity  than  what  I might  say 
through  them;  and  you  see  I am  not  yet 
at  that  epoch  in  my  reign  at  which  they 
no  longer  dare  to  counsel  me.”  And  I ex- 
perience great  pleasure  now,  after  four- 
teen years,  at  expressing  to  those  whom 
Alfonso  XII.  called  his  two  friends,  the 
feeling  of  profound  and  affectionate  grat- 
itude that  I have  never  ceased  to  treasure 
up  in  regard  to  them.  Both,  happily, 
while  Alfonso  XII.  reposes  in  the  royal 


vault  of  Spain,  while  the  widow  who  sur- 
vives him  watches  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
Marie  Theresa  over  the  childish  brow 
which  bears  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
crown  of  Spain— both  still  live,  and  can 
accept  the  expression  of  my  enduring 
gratitude.  Count  Morphy  occupies  to- 
day the  high  place  he  occupied  of  old 
in  the  confidence  of  Alfonso  XII.,  and 
Count  Banuelos  is  to-day  the  much-loved 
and  esteemed  representative  of  Spain  at 
the  very  gates  of  Paris,  in  Brussels. 

But  I admit  I did  not  prolong  my  con- 
versation with  Count  Morphy,  who  was 
himself,  in  spite  of  the  late  hour,  worried 
by  many  calls  upon  him.  Messages  fol- 
lowed one  another  without  cessation,  and 
during  the  few  moments  that  I remained 
with  him  several  packages  of  telegrams 
were  brought  in. 

It  was  half  past  eleven.  Count  Ba- 
nuelos had  gone,  I know  not  how,  leav- 
ing my  carriage  at  my  disposal.  I order- 
ed my  driver  to  go  at  a rapid  trot,  but  the 
snow  and  slipperiness  rendered  all  hopes 
of  this  kind  foolish,  and  we  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  take  the  greatest  precau- 
tions in  order  to  avoid  an  accident.  It 
was  almost  one  o’clock  when  I reached 
the  office  of  the  Times.  The  moments 
were  pressing.  I sent  off  two  columns 
of  matter,  giving  the  principal  things, 
and  my  interview  with  the  King,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  send  the  details  that  I 
have  just  given. 

The  morrow  I remained  in  bed  in  a 
state  of  intense  fever,  quite  unable  to 
write,  and  the  following  day  it  was  too 
late  to  return  to  the  details  of  this  even- 
ing, which  could  therefore  be  told  only 
in  these  pages  of  my  journalistic  life,  as 
connected  with  the  political  events  of  the 
time.  I say  this  in  order  to  guarantee 
my  honesty  as  a writer,  and  to  recall  to 
the  reader  that  what  precedes  has  never 
before  been  published. 

But  although  I could  not  publish  every- 
thing, what  appeared  in  the  Times  on  the 
following  morning  was  absolutely  un- 
known to  anybody.  The  correspondence 
from  Madrid  was  only  a repetition  of  the 
telegrams  in  other  papers,  and  it  was  my 
story  given  by  the  Times  which  the  tele- 
graphic agencies  sent  throughout  the  en- 
tire world. 

Four  years  later,  when  at  his  marriage 
with  Princess  Mercedes  I saw  Alfonso 
XII.  again  at  Madrid,  he  recalled  this 
conversation,  and  observed  to  me  with 
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pride  that  the  programme  that  he  had 
traced  on  the  dhy  of  his  accession  he  had 
managed  to  realize.  He  told  me  also 
that  M.  Canovas  del  Castillo  had  lasted 
long  enough,  and  intimated  to  me  that 
he  was  going  to  advise  him  to  retire,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  a more  liberal 
cabinet.  He  showed  himself  also  very 
proud  of  having  won,  after  a great  strug- 
gle, the  hand  of  his  much -loved  wife, 
who  was  there  at  his  side,  the  fleeting 
image  of  a happiness  very  rare  to  meet 
on  the  high  places  of  human  power.  He 
had  won  her,  indeed,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, and  it  was,  as  I believe  I have  al- 
ready somewhere  related,  on  the  grain 
wagon  of  a farmer,  that  had  been  lent 
to  him  when  weariness  prevented  them 
from  regaining  La  Granja  on  foot,  that 
the  young  King,  while  the  farmer’s  mule 
was  proceeding  at  his  will,  declared  his 
love  to  his  cousin,  and  swore  to  marry 
her.  And  some  months  later  on  this 
spring-time  happiness  was  extinguished  in 
mourning,  and  Queen  Mercedes  preceded 
her  young  monarch  to  the  royal  tomb. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  for  the  first  time 
since  I had  been  under  his  orders,  Mr. 
John  Delane  wrote  to  me  directly,  and  con- 
gratulated me  upon  what  he  called  my 
44  vrai  coup  de  maitre.”  Mr.  Delane  cor- 
responded directly  only  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  service,  which  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  fact  of  his  enormous  correspond- 
ence as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Times , and 
on  receiving  this  letter,  with  its  high  and 
rare  enthusiasm  for  the  success  obtained 
on  the  31st  of  the  previous  month,  I un- 
derstood that  this  last  effort,  more  than 
all  others  put  together,  had  triumphed 
over  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my 
appointment  as  the  Times  representative 
at  Paris,  and  I awaited  with  confidence 
this  appointment,  which  was  officially  an- 
nounced on  the  1st  of  February,  1875.  It 
is  not  demanded  of  a journalist  who  writes 
his  memoirs  that  he  should  tell  the  story 
of  a career  of  a great  general  or  of  a presi- 
dent of  council.  I wish  only  to  show  by 
what  struggles  and  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, often  useless,  information  of 
the  first  moment  is  acquired— information 
which,  it  may  be,  the  reader  runs  through 
with  indifference,  and  which  appeal’s  to 
the  public  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  I wish  to  show  that 
every  profession  having  to  do  with  reali- 
ties exacts  devotion,  and  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways those  who  capture  bastions  and  tow- 
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ers  who  have  need  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  mission.  And 
since  this  chapter  tends  to  this  end,  I ask 
to  retrace  my  steps  for  a little  and  to  re- 
count an  episode  of  less  seriousness,  which 
will  show  a lighter  side  in  the  avenues  of 
journalism. 

It  took  place  in  1873.  M.  Thiers  had 
just  been  overthrown.  Nasr-ed-Deen,  the 
present  Shah  of  Persia,  had  announced  his 
visit  to  Paris.  He  was  the  first  sovereign 
who  had  visited  Paris  in  state  since  the 
war.  The  De  Broglie  ministry,  the  first 
cabinet  of  Marshal  Macmahon,  resolved 
to  give  great  eclat  to  his  reception.  The 
Shah  was  received  in  pomp  at  Ranelagh. 
Masts  and  oriflammes  adorned  the  length 
of  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The 
Champs  Elysees  were  decorated  with  flags 
and  colors.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde  was 
brilliant  to  the  eye,  and  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde  a marvel  of  decoration.  Sol- 
diers stood  in  serried  lines  all  along  the 
route,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a dazzling 
splendor  that  Nasr-ed-Deen  reached  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  his  residence.  Fetes  followed  fetes, 
and  it  Was  resolved  to  finish  the  series 
with  the  most  brilliant  of  all,  by  a fete  at 
Versailles,  with  a gala  dinuer  in  the  Ga- 
lerie  des  Glaces,  and  with  a truly  royal 
display  of  fireworks  in  the  Neptune  Foun- 
tain. 

M.  L4on  Renault,  the  great  advocate, 
now  Senator,  was  then  Prefect  of  Police. 

I was  a friend  of  his.  The  Due  de 
Broglie  and  the  Due  Decazes  were  very 
amiable  to  me,  and  I set  out  for  Ver- 
sailles furnished  with  everything  that 
could  give  me  access  to  any  places  into 
which  I might  think  it  worth  while  to 
penetrate. 

All  doors,  indeed,  opened  before  me. 
But  at  a certain  moment  four  or  five  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  foreign  press  found 
themselves  at  my  side,  resolved  not  to 
leave  me,  and  intending  to  profit  by  all 
the  facilities  at  my  disposal.  This  lasted 
throughout  the  evening.  I attempted  to 
make  shifts  and  turns,  but  still  I found 
, this  cortege  at  my  heels  rather  increasing 
than  diminishing. 

I was  extremely  indignant.  What  use 
was  it  for  me  to  see  everything  if  all  the 
world  saw  the  same,  and  if  on  the  mor- 
row all  the  English  papers  published  the 
same  details?  For  we  had  not  then  a pri- 
vate wire,  and  Versailles  had  the  only 
wire  by  which  our  telegrams  could  be 
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sent.  We  thus  reached,  my  friend  M. 
Bertholon  and  I,  the  basin  of  Neptune, 
still  followed  by  my  colleagues. 

The  official  tribune  was  almost  support- 
ed against  a wall,  and  behind  it  was  a 
small  gate,  by  which  there  was  a narrow 
passage  between  the  platform  and  the 
wall  to  the  street.  There  were  more  than 
10,000  persons  present, and  the  soldiers  on 
guard  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
order  and  preventing  a “crush,”  letting 
people  pass  only  very  slowly.  I decided 
that  we  must  either  ascend  to  the  chateau 
straight  against  the  crowd,  or  wait  two 
hours  to  go  out.  Now  it  was  ten  o’clock, 
and  the  telegraph  at  Versailles  closed  be- 
fore midnight,  so  that  when  wre  got  out  it 
would  be  too  late  to  reach  the  Versailles 
office,  and  too  late  also  to  return  to  Paris 
or  to  telegraph.  However,  so  much  had 
been  said  of  this  fete  that  to  be  disarmed 
by  the  telegraph  agencies  was  to  be 
beaten. 

We  were  now  pushed  against  a wall 
on  which  rested  a roof  which  rose  above 
a court.  On  the  other  side  I could  see 
the  top  of  a long  ladder,  by  which  people 
from  without  had  climbed  upon  the  roof 
in  order  to  enter  the  park. 

“Listen!”  said  I in  a low  voice  to  M. 
Bertholon.  “Take  one  of  the  chairs  by 
the  side  of  the  platform,  and  let  us  lean 
it  against  the  wall;  get  up  on  the  roof, 
and  give  me  your  hand.”  It  was  done. 
44  Now  I have  thrown  back  the  chair, 


which  they  are  about  to  replace,  descend 
the  ladder  quickly,  hold  it  and  I will  fol- 
low you,  and  when  once  I am  down,  you, 
who  are  big  and  strong,  will  help  me,  and 
we  will  upset  it.”  Just  as  M.  Bertholon 
came  to  my  rescue,  the  others  appeared  on 
the  roof,  and  tried  to  retain  the  ladder, 
which,  however,  escaped  their  hands,  and 
fell  into  the  court.  The  man  to  whom 
the  ladder  belonged  ran  forward,  crying 
out.  “Here  are  twenty  francs,”  I said 
to  him.  “Throw  the  ladder  into  the 
street.”  The  man  hastened  to  execute  the 
order.  I heard  some  furious  cries.  I 
hastened  towards  the  carriage  which  I 
had  ordered  to  wait  for  me  at  a particular 
spot,  and  at  breakneck  speed  we  rushed 
to  the  telegraph  office.  I had  the  wire 
free,  all  to  myself,  and  wrote  my  telegram, 
which  was  transmitted  word  by  word. 
When  I was  just  finishing,  an  employe 
came  to  me  and  begged  me  to  make  haste, 
as  the  office  was  about  to  close.  I hand- 
ed him  my  last  page,  and  he  gave  the  or- 
der to  shut  the  doors. 

In  the  street  I met  those  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  park,  and  who  wrere  run- 
ning with  all  their  speed  to  despatch  their 
telegrams,  and  I heard  them  striking  their 
fists  against  the  closed  doors  of  the  tele- 
graph office. 

This  is  the  way  that  one  manages  to 
send  telegrams  before  other  people,  and 
succeeds  in  making  five  enemies  in  one 
single  well-employed  evening. 


“ AMERICA  FOR  THE  AMERICANS.” 

BY  EDWARD  ANTHONY  BRADFORD, 


CHINA  for  the  Chinese,”  is  the  rally- 
ing cry  of  the  Kolao  Hui,  and  at 
the  present  moment  diplomats  and  admi- 
rals representing  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  are  engaged 
in  officially  remonstrating  against  the 
folly  and> barbarism  of  such  a sentiment. 
Again,  not  all  the  divinity  which  hedges 
about  the  Russian  autocrat  can  prevent 
some  stray  shaft  of  the  world's  universal 
scorn  from  telling  him  that  his  scutcheon 
is  sullied  by  the  misery  of  the  Jews  within 
his  realm.  These  modern  instances  could, 
if  it  were  necessary, readily  be  re-enforced 
by  others,  showing  that  jealousy  of  for- 
eigners is  characteristic  of  imperfect  civil- 
ization, and,  as  a rule,  that  hospitality  to 
aliens  increases  with  a nation’s  strength 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  people.  But,  al- 


though the  rule  is  so,  there  is  one  con- 
spicuous exception  — the  United  States. 
Until  within  a half-dozen  years  it  merited 
Webster’s  glowing  eulogiumof  it  as  the 
refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  every  clime; 
but  within  that  period  it  has  backslidden 
until  the  wTords  now  read  almost  like  a 
reproach.  Reference  is  not  now  made, 
except  in  passing,  to  the  marked  change 
in  public  sentiment  regarding  immigra- 
tion. That  is  another  story,  although 
the  motive  is  similar.  Nor  is  it  for  a mo- 
ment intended  to  compare  our  treatment 
of  foreigners  in  degree  with  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  the 
Russian  pale.  But  the  fact  remains,  al- 
beit unappreciated  if  not  unsuspected, 
that  the  United  States,  and  several  sepa- 
rate States,  have  recently  enacted  laws 
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depriving  aliens  of  property  rights  which 
other  nations  concede  freely,  but  not 
more  freely  than  did  the  United  States 
until  within  a year  or  two.  It  is  a singu- 
lar commentary  upon  modern  methods  of 
legislation  that  this  reversal  of  the  cus- 
tom of  a century,  carrying  our  strong, 
prosperous,  intelligent  nation  back  a long 
step  toward  the  weak  and  ignorant  cus- 
toms of  feudalism,  was  enacted  without 
strong  impulse  from  the  people,  and  with- 
out any  legislative  deliberation  worthy 
the  name.  In  the  House,  for  instance,  a 
half-hour  for  debate  was  refused,  and, 
under  the  operation  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion, it  was  made  law  that  no  foreigner 
should  thereafter  own  real  estate  within 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
cry,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  legisla- 
tors, was  ‘‘America  for  the  Americans.” 
Only  six  Representatives  dared  vote  nay, 
and  they  were  not  permitted  to  explain 
why.  The  210  who  voted  aye  were  con- 
tent to  do  little  more  than  vote.  It  would 
be  simply  reviving  ancient  history  to  re- 
call these  facts,  were  it  not  that  this  is 
only  the  starting-point  of  a story  to  which 
several  little-known  chapters  have  been 
added  within  a very  few  months. 

The  blessings  of  this  reversion  pro  tanto 
to  barbarism  were  necessarily  limited  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  that  is,  to 
the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. But  the  residents  of  those  regions 
sent  up  a unanimous  shriek  of  pain. 
Within  the  next  Congress  seventeen 
amendments  were  introduced  to  relieve 
the  hardships  of  the  law,  and  just  one 
was  passed.  It  was  enacted  that  foreign 
governments  could  own  land  enough  for 
their  embassies  at  the  seat  of  our  Federal 
government.  To  withhold  such  an  ordi- 
nary and  universal  element  of  interna- 
tional intercourse  was  doubtless  unin- 
tended gaucherie , about  which  no  more 
need  be  said  than  that  it  supplies  a touch- 
stone by  which  to  test  the  ripe  consider- 
ation of  which  the  law  is  the  result.  The 
sixteen  other  amendments  were  mostly 
designed  to  relieve  the  mining  industry. 
But  the  non-resident  majority  so  hard- 
ened their  hearts  that,  instead  of  regard- 
ing the  petition  of  the  Territories,  they 
actually  proposed  to  extend  the  operation 
of  the  law  beyond  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion into  the  boundaries  of  every  State  in 
the  Union.  There  is  a constitutional 
point  here  which  will  not  now  be  consid- 
ered, but  it  can  readily  be  apprehended 


from  the  fact  that  several  States  (Iowa, 
Illinois,  Texas,  perhaps  others)  proceeded 
to  legislate  similarly  for  themselves. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  singular 
change  in  American  sentiment  upon  the 
subject,  so  far  as  acts  of  Legislatures  ex- 
press popular  sentiment,  it  is  necessary 
briefly  to  outline  previous  law  and  cus- 
tom. One  consequence  of  the  victory  of 
Norman  William  over  English  Harold  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings  was  that  he  por- 
tioned out  conquered  Britain  among  his 
followers,  upon  condition  that  they  should 
fight  for  him  when  necessary.  He  did 
this  rather  out  of  selfishness  than  gener- 
osity,his  motive  being  rather  to  strength- 
en himself  than  to  enrich  them  with  an 
unqualified  gift.  It  was  too  early  then 
for  national  loyalty  as  we  understand  it 
now.  The  retainer  was  patriotic,  that  is, 
loyal  to  his  chief,  because  what  the  sword 
gave  and  held, the  sword  could  take  away. 
It  scarcely  needs  elaboration  to  show  how 
different  was  this  relation  from  that  be- 
tween modern  landlords  and  tenants. 
Not  even  indirectly  nor  by  theory  are 
lands  held  now  by  any  obligation  of 
military  service,  nor  by  any  grant  from 
ruler  or  nation.  Even  public  lands,  when 
sold  to  private  persons,  are  sold  absolute- 
ly for  the  price  named,  and  for  nothing 
else.  Our  patriotism  bears  no  relation 
to  the  power  or  wealth  of  our  citizens, 
and  is  equally  regardless  of  whether  a 
man  lives  in  a rented  house  or  in  one 
which  belongs  to  him.  In  the  back- 
ground there  is,  indeed,  the  right  of  ob- 
ligatory military  service  upon  conscrip- 
tion. But  the  drafted  soldier  cannot 
excuse  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  does  not 
own  a farm ; and  when  he  fights,  he  fights 
for  the  nation,  not  for  the  ow  ners  of  land, 
who,  instead  of  being  the  most  powerful 
class,  are  in  a minority  of  either  numbers 
or  wrealth.  It  thus  appears  both  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  for  feudal  lords  to  restrict 
ownership  of  their  lands  to  fighters,  and 
how  foolish  it  is  for  us  to  mould  our  pol- 
icy according  to  a common  law"  fetich, 
which,  even  in  the  land  of  our  ancestral 
origin,  lost  its  force  centuries  before  it 
was  formally  and  completely  repealed  by 
statute  in  the  thirty -third  and  thirty- 
fourth  years  of  Victoria.  The  unwisdom 
and  injustice  of  excluding  aliens  from 
ownership  of  soil  were  seen  by  us  much 
earlier,  and  over  a score  of  States*  en- 

* The  States  which  have  removed  the  disabili- 
ties of  alienage  regarding  real  estate  are,  Alabama, 
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tirely  removed  this  disability  by  statute. 
Six  others  enabled  aliens  to  hold  lands  if 
they  were  residents;  and  four  others  add- 
ed a condition  that  citizenship  proceed- 
ings should  have  been  at  least  begun,  al- 
though not  necessarily  completed. 

Many  foreign  treaties  equally  establish 
a similar  policy  for  the  nation.  One  of 
the  most  recent,  that  with  Peru  in  1887, 
gives  aliens  complete  rights  to  own 
lands;  and  there  are  two  earlier  similar 
instances.  Treaties  with  Italy  and  Servia 
place  their  citizens  on  the  “most  favored 
nation”  basis.  Citizens  of  Nicaragua  and 
Switzerland  are  confirmed  in  coequal 
rights  in  the  States  where  the  property 
lies,  and  France  and  Salvador  give  and 
receive  reciprocal  privileges  in  this  re- 
gard. A dozen  other  treaties  modify  the 
common  law  rigor  variously,  but  chiefly 
by  providing  that  when  an  alien  oAvner 
of  real  estate  dies,  it  need  not  escheat  to 
the  State,  but  the  heirs  may  have  a con- 
venient period  to  sell  it  and  remove  the 
proceeds.  One  treaty  specifically  binds 
the  United  States  to  urge  liberal  legisla- 
tion upon  the  various  Slates. 

The  policy  and  practice  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  separate  States  being 
thus  settled  in  accord  with  modern  civil- 
ized usage,  what  was  the  excuse  for  re- 
turning to  antique  and  discarded  cus- 
toms? So  far  as  there  was  any  popular 
impulse,  it  may  be  traced  to  bad  harvests. 
In  good  years  the  current  of  legislation, 
and  presumptively  of  popular  thought, 
flowed  placidly  along  the  way  above  de- 
scribed. But  when  the  pinch  of  bad 
years  came,  Congress  Avas  memorialized 
in  favor  of  untold  quack  nostrums. 
Thus  the  Farmers’  Alliance  petitioned 
for  agricultural  sub-treasuries,  and  loans 
of  public  funds  on  pledge  of  farmers’ 
produce,  for  free  silver,  for  more  money 
“per  capita,”  and,  to  a certain  limited 
extent,  for  legislation  against  aliens. 
These  frantic  petitions  Avere  merely 

Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Car- 
olina, Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  West  Vir- 
ginia. These  States  require  aliens  to  be  residents  if 
they  wish  to  own  real  estate:  Arkansas,  California, 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee. 
These  States  further  require  aliens  to  declare  inten- 
tion of  citizenship  before  owning  realty:  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina.  New  York  the- 
oretically maintains  its  right  to  escheat  aliens’  real- 
ty, but,  in  fact,  the  escheat  is  seldom  if  ever  en- 
forced, and  frequently  waived  by  special  statute. 


symptoms,  and  have  nearly  disappeared 
as  increasing  prosperity  has  healed  the 
aching  pocket  nerves.  But  vote-hungry 
Congressmen,  taking  the  hint,  preached 
sermons  far  beyond  the  text.  Investiga- 
ting committees  set  out  to  find  abuses, 
and  found  no  lack  of  them — on  paper. 
It  was  officially  reported  that  the  public 
land  system  of  the  United  States — i e., 
the  policy  of  granting  public  land  to 
actual  settlers  and  cultivators— AAras  being 
displaced  by  a system  of  immense  aggre- 
gations of  realty  in  the  hands  of  non- 
residents, who  either  let  the  land  lie  idle, 
with  a view  to  profiting  by  the  “unearn- 
ed increment,”  or  avIio  rented  the  proper- 
ty and  consumed  the  rents  abroad.  Thus 
a certain  subject  of  the  Queen,  named 
Scully,  was  officially  reported  to  annual- 
ly receive  rents  of  $200,000  from  hundreds 
of  tenants,  scattered  over  90,000  acres  in 
Illinois;  and  the  Scheuler  heirs,  being 
also  British  subjects,  Avere  said  to  draw 
abroad  $100,000  annual  rents  from  2000 
acres  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  The 
abuse  of  the  homestead  system  was  set 
out  in  even  more  glowing  colors.  Here 
is  a partial  list  of  the  alleged— officially 
alleged — holdings  by  foreign  landlords: 


A Scotch  Syndicate  in  Florida 600,000  acres. 

M.  Ellerhausen,  of  Halifax 600,000  “ 

B.  A.  Evans,  of  London 700,000  “ 

Anglo-American  Syndicate 760,000  4* 

German  Syndicate 1,000,000  “ 

Phillips,  Marshall,  & Co.,  London  . . 1,300, ouO  “ 

Marquis  of  Tweeddale 1,760,000  “ 

English  Syndicate  in  Mississippi. . .1,800,000  “ 

Sir  Edward  Reid 2,000,000  “ 

English  Syndicate  No.  3,  Texas.  . . .3,000,000  “ 

Holland  Company,  New  Mexico.  . . .4,600,000  “ 


It  must  be  said  at  once  and  explicitly 
that  nothing  will  be  urged  here  in  favor 
of  such  a system.  It  is  frankly  conceded, 
or  rather  contended,  that  the  system  of 
small  tenancies  by  actual  residents  is 
much  the  best  foundation  for  personal 
and  national  prosperity.  The  gorge  rises 
at  reading  of  principalities  reserved  for 
deer  forests  while  homeless  human  be- 
ings starve.  Any  effort  to  import  and 
fasten  such  a system  on  us  would  be  a 
grievous  misfortune.  No  one  anywhere 
lias  been  heard  to  defend  such  a thing, 
least  of  all  in  these  pages.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  abolish  private  proper- 
ty because  millionaires  exist,  nor  to  place 
oursel\res  outside  the  comity  of  civiliza- 
tion because  yarns  are  told  about  aliens. 
It  is  quite  true  that  legislation  Avas  based 
on  the  official  report  above  cited,  but  the 
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committee  appears  rashly  to  have  adopt- 
ed a floating  story  for  which  no  adequate 
authority  can  be  given,  or  at  least  was 
given.  On  the  contrary,  the  report  has 
been  vigorously  challenged  and  denied 
by  ample  authority.  Senator  Plumb,  of 
Kansas,  speaking  in  his  place  and  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bill,  declared  that  no  owner 
of  land  in  his  State  held  half  so  much 
land  as  was  attributed  to  one  British  cor- 
poration. And  he  told  the  history  of  an- 
other dreadful  example,  namely,  Albert 
Grant.  To  use  the  Senator’s  words,  Mr. 
Grant  ‘‘brought  over  a colony  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  located  them  on  the  land, 
and  laid  out  a town  which  he  named 
Victoria.  Finally,  his  holdings  becom- 
ing unprofitable,  ...  he  sold  out,  mainly, 
I believe,  to  the  colonists  whom  he  had 
brought  over,  and  that  land  is  owned 
now  in  comparatively  small  tracts.” 

One  other  example  will  suffice.  A cer- 
tain alien  corporation  was  reputed  to  own 
thirty  square  miles.  But  it  appears  on 
indisputable  authority  that  the  company 
did  not  own  more  than  half  a dozen  quar- 
ter sections.  The  thirty  square  miles 
which  they  “owned”  was  simply  public 
land  cannily  fenced  in  for  private  uses. 
It  was  an  outrage,  but  it  was  at  least  in 
strict  accord  with  native  customs;  and, 
whatever  else  it  proved,  it  did  not  prove 
that  our  institutions  were  imperilled  by 
these  alien  land-owners,  who  were  sim- 
ply cheating  our  jails.  It  is  not  wholly 
denied  that  there  may  be  some  authentic 
instances  of  excessive  aggregation  of  lands 
in  single  ownerships,  but  it  is  urged  that 
the  harm  done  has  been  exaggerated,  and 
that,  after  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to  burn 
down  a house  to  roast  a pig.  If  individ- 
ual aliens  or  Americans  hold  too  much 
land,  the  size  of  permissible  holdings  may 
be  regulated,  surely,  in  the  manner  that 
this  same  statute  forbids  corporations  to 
acquire,  hold,  or  own  more  than  5000 
acres.  And  whoever  trespasses  on  public 
lands,  foreigner  or  native,  may  be  pun- 
ished, if  our  officers  do  their  duty.  There 
would  be  nothing  sensational  about  such 
a policy,  but  it  would  be  effectual;  and 
obviously  it  possesses  some  advantages 
over  placing  ourselves  out  of  joint  with 
civilized  usages,  and  that  not  to  our  profit, 
but  to  our  positive  disadvantage,  in  proof 
of  which  appeal  may  be  made  both  to  fact 
and  reason. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Scully  and 
Scheuler  estates  as  typical  of  non-resident 
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alien  landlords.  They  could  not  have 
stolen  their  broad  acres;  they  must  have 
paid  for  them ; and  they  cannot  take  them 
away.  Whatever  they  paid  to  previous 
owners  is  just  that  much  added  to  our 
aggregate  wealth,  not  so  much  taken 
from  it.  They  may  be  born  subjects  of 
the  Queen,  but  by  buying  American 
property  which  they  cannot  remove  they 
are  under  bonds,  as  it  were,  both  to  be 
observers  of  our  local  laws  and  to  pro- 
mote good  relations  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  Not  being  citi- 
zens, they  could  not  be  impressed  for 
military  duty,  but  their  taxes  will  help 
support  our  armies,  and,  if  necessary, 
confiscation  would  furnish  ample  sub- 
stitutes for  their  personal  allegiance.  If 
it  be  true  that  they  withdraw  their  rents 
out  of  the  country,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  the  price  which  they  paid  they 
brought  into  the  country,  and  it  is  en- 
gaged in  increase  here,  as  otherwise  it 
would  not  be.  Moreover,  they  sustained 
the  price  of  real  estate  by  their  purchase, 
and  being  on  the  market  as  landlords 
their  offerings  tend  to  depress  rents  by 
competition,  and  increase  the  supply  of 
improved  property,  our  surplus  being  wild 
land.  So  if  non-resident  landlords  are  at 
all  harmful,  at  least  there  is  a credit  side 
to  the  account.  If  the  question  be  as  to 
the  exclusion  of  resident  alien  land-own- 
ers, it  seems  almost  like  wonderland,  the 
paradise  of  topsy-turvydom,  to  argue  se- 
riously in  the  negative.  Is  there  a na- 
tion in  the  world— Russia  and  China  ex- 
cepted— capable  of  rejecting  a resident 
land-owner?  Does  not  his  wants  and  the 
wants  of  his  family  increase  the  aggregate 
of  wants,  the  supply  of  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  commerce  and  the  source  of  trade 
and  wealth?  It  is  not  now  a question  of 
alien  paupers  and  criminals,  but  of  alien 
land -owners.  What  civilized  modem 
nation  rejects  them  except  the  United 
States?  Is  there  any  conceivable  reason 
why  we  should  not  conform  to  universal 
usage,  except  that  we  have  public  lands 
for  sale?  And  what  difference  does  that 
make?  Until  these  latter  days  it  has  been 
thought  that  farms  without  farmers  were 
as  useless  as  unmined  treasures,  and  that 
to  bring  wild  land  into  bearing  was  to  in- 
crease our  national  strength.  So  thought 
Daniel  Webster,  when  the  subject  was 
mooted  in  his  time.  To  quote  his  words 
on  the  pre-emption  law:  “My  colleague 
[Davis]  complains  that  the  law  holds  out 
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gre^t  inducements  to  foreigners  to  come 
among  us  and  settle  on  the  public  lands. 
A foreigner  could  always  come  here;  he 
could  always  buy  land  at  the  minimum 
price ; he  stood  always  on  an  exact  foot- 
ing of  equality  in  this  particular  with  our 
own  citizens.  Would  my  worthy  col- 
league now  make  a difference  by  this  bill? 
If  two  settlers  are  found  on  the  frontier, 
the  one  a citizen  and  the  other  a foreigner 
not  yet  naturalized,  would  my  colleague 
make  a difference?  I am  sure  he  would 
do  no  such  thing.  His  sense  of  justice 
and  his  good  feeling  would  revolt  from 
such  a course  of  action  as  quickly  as  those 
of  any  human  being.”  The  approaching 
exhaustion  of  public  lands  is  the  only 
consideration  possible  to  urge  against 
views  otherwise  as  sound  now  as  when 
Webster  spoke.  But  suppose  the  last 
public  acre  sold,  would  it  still  be  a good 
or  a bad  thing  that  aliens  should  come 
with  money  in  their  hands  to  buy?  If 
any  American  feared  harm,  could  he  not 
protect  himself  by  refusing  to  sell?  And 
if  he  sold,  would  he  not  profit?  And,  to 
paraphrase  the  cry  of  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor, is  not  the  aggregate  of  individual 
profits  one  measure  of  national  profit? 

But  this  is  mere  theorizing  and  reason- 
ing, against  which  it  is  equally  open  to 
argue  contrariwise.  It  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible to  be  “for  the  law  and  against  its 
execution.”  This  seems  to  be  the  appro- 
priate position  of  gentlemen  running  for 
election  to  Congress.  A sounder  test  of 
the  wisdom  of  a measure  may  be  found 
in  its  actual  operation,  and  this  law  hav- 
ing been  “tried  on  a dog,”  it  is  possible 
to  speak  positively  regarding  its  practical 
effects.  Its  working  in  the  mining  re- 
gions has  already  been  referred  to,  and 
what  is  added  here  is  taken  largely  from 
the  report  of  a committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject.  The  amount  of  foreign  capital 
invested  in  mines  in  the  Territories  was 
put  at  $20,603,750,  upon  which  $4,737,800 
was  paid  in  dividends.  The  aliens  still 
had  the  mines,  to  be  sure,  but  the  people 
in  the  Territories  had  the  balance  of  about 
$15,000,000,  and  the  sellers  seemed  to  be 
better  pleased  with  the  bargain  than  the 
buyers.  There  were  many  arch  allusions 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  this  view  of 
the  subject,  the  supporters  of  the  anti-alien 
law,  strangely  enough,  arguing  in  defence 
of  the  aliens’  pockets.  But  the  Territorial 
Delegates  pleaded  that  readiness  to  absorb 
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foreign  cash  was  not  their  chief  motive. 
On  the  average,  only  one-tenth  of  a mine’s 
earnings  was  profit  to  stockholders.  The 
nine-tenths  were  spent  in  operation,  in 
employing  labor,  in  purchasing  machin- 
ery, in  paying  freight,  etc.  American 
capital,  the  Delegates  argued,  was  averse 
to  such  risks,  and  without  capital  their 
chief  source  of  wealth  was  denied  devel- 
opment. To  quote  the  memorial  of  the 
Idaho  Legislature:  “The  alien  land  act 
is  unjust  in  discriminating  against  the 
Territories  in  favor  [sic]  of  the  States,  de- 
nying rights  and  privileges  to  our  people 
that  are  freely  enjoyed  by  neighboring 
and  adjoining  States.  Why  should  Con- 
gress, the  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
Territories,  pursue  this  injurious,  short- 
sighted, crippling,  senseless,  and  suicidal 
policy,  and  shut  off  from  their  needy 
wards  this  foreign  stream  of  capital  that 
is  ready  to  pour  in  and  bring  prosperity 
to  a long-suffering  people?”  In  support 
of  the  memorial,  in  debate,  a very  clear 
distinction  was  drawn  between  mining 
and  agricultural  realty.  But  Congress, 
so  far  from  thinking  the  point  well  taken, 
refused  all  relief,  one  member  going  so 
far  as  to  advocate  absolute  prohibition  of 
foreign  capital  entering  this  country. 

It  is  also  possible  to  point,  but  not  with 
pride,  to  the  operation  of  a State  anti- 
alien law  under  conditions  more  repre- 
sentative of  an  agricultural  community. 

In  Texas  mines  are  scarce,  and  cowboys 
and  farmers  are  correspondingly  more 
numerous  than  miners.  Moreover,  Texas 
was  early  and  liberal  in  removing  the  dis- 
abilities of  alienage,  and  reference  to  the 
table  above  will  show  how  she  suffered,  on 
paper,  from  foreign  landlordism.  When 
Congress  hesitated  about  overturning  a 
remarkably  consistent  body  of  legislation 
in  favor  of  aliens  in  the  various  States, 
Texas  went  ahead,  and,  no  longer  ago 
than  last  April,  substituted  for  its  earlier 
liberal  statute  one  stringently  forbidding 
alien  ownership  of  realty.  Already  the 
law  is  execrated  by  the  people  and  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  In 
Mattison’s  case,  wherein  it  was  sought  to 
take  from  an  alien  land  which  he  had 
paid  for,  the  court  ruled  that  it  was  null 
and  void  because  its  caption  did  not  indi- 
cate the  contents.  And  in  a foreclosure 
suit  by  a British  corporation — the  Texas 
Land  and  Mortgage  Company — another 
judge  held  similarly,  adding  that  Texas, 
having  taken  from  the  company  a ten- 
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year  license  fee,  could  not  legislate  to 
impair  the  obligation  of  the  thus  created 
and  existing  contract.  Unfortunately, 
neither  judge  deemed  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  contention  of  learned  counsel 
that  the  United  States  could  not  consti- 
tutionally enter  a field  of  legislation  al- 
ready covered  by  Federal  treaties  and 
by  Federal  legislation.  But  these  are 
lawyers’  pleadings,  and  the  point  here 
sought  to  be  made  is  that  the  operation 
of  the  law  is  not  popular,  however  “pop- 
ular” the  cry  “America  for  the  Ameri- 
cans ” may  appear.  In  proof  might  be 
cited  editorial  expressions  in  the  Dallas 
News , the  Waco  Day , the  Fort  Worth 
Gazette , the  only  journals  consulted  be- 
ing unanimously  hostile  to  the  law.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Gazette , October  3d, 
assumed  as  common  knowledge  that  if  the 
law  were  sustained  the  “immediate  effect 
would  be  the  serious  embarrassment  and 
probable  ruin  of  thousands  of  our  citizens, 
the  reduction  of  the  present  inadequate 
monetary  circulation  in  Texas,  an  in- 
crease in  interest  rates,  a check  to  rail- 
road building,  and,  in  general,  fifty  years 
of  retrogression.”  The  writer  admitted 
that,  in  compensation,  the  law  would  pro- 
tect Texas  against  foreign  landlordism, 
but  that  danger  was,  he  argued,  as  remote 
as  “ invasion  by  the  wild  men  of  Borneo.” 
The  Dallas  Neivs , October  14th,  trusted 
that  the  decisions  mentioned  above  would 
tend  to  “give  a lasting  quietus  to  this  un- 
gainly monstrosity,  which  has  produced 
such  a tumult  of  confusion  and  mischief 
during  its  hobgoblin  career.”* 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  shield.  It 

* Since  this  was  written  these  decisions  have  been 
confirmed  upon  appeal.  The  local  journals  printed 
scores  of  jubilant  interviews  welcoming  the  return 
of  prosperity,  and  not  one  word  of  dissent  has  met 
the  eye  of  the  writer.  A San  Antonio  telegram  re- 
ports that  a public  meeting  of  rejoicing  was  held 
there,  and  a display  of  fireworks  made.  Toward  the 


may  be  a misfortune  that  “ thousands  ” of 
Texas  citizens  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  are  living  on  lands  and  in 
houses  mortgaged  to  foreigners.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  foreign  wealth 
has  the  ability,  the  courage,  the  foresight, 
the  belief  in  our  future,  to  buy  our  land. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imagination 
shrinks  appalled  from  the  conception  of 
the  blow  to  our  prosperity  which  would 
follow  the  withdrawal  of  this  very  real 
and  very  necessary  help  to  our  develop- 
ment. Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  legislate 
against  the  evils  we  feel  and  know  rather 
than  against  those  we  imagine?  What- 
ever may  come  in  a distant  future,  it  is 
certain  that  now  there  is  no  monopoly  of 
land.  If  foreigners  imitate  a certain  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  and  build  fifty 
miles  of  fence  around  public  land  to 
which  they  have  no  shadow  of  title,  is 
it  statesmanship  to  forbid  another  foreign- 
er to  buy  land  and  pay  for  it?  If  Scotch- 
men buy  $10,000,000  worth  of  red  wood  for- 
est, the  title  to  which  rests  on  acts  repeated- 
ly indicted,  is  it  better  to  send  the  guilty 
to  jail,  or  to  hamper  the  development  of 
a community  by  forbidding  industrious, 
thriving  men  to  borrow  foreign  money 
on  terms  satisfactory  to  borrower  and 
lender?  A law  compelling  a man  to 
benefit  himself  by  borrowing  of  an  alien 
or  selling  to  an  alien  would  be  a patent 
absurdity.  There  is  equal  error  in  for- 
bidding a man  to  so  sell  or  borrow.  He 
knows  his  own  business  best,  and  the  re- 
sultant of  the  aggregate  operations  of  in- 
dividuals for  their  respective  benefits  is 
the  factor  of  national  prosperity. 

end  of  December  a similar  statute  in  Illinois  was 
declared  void  upon  the  much  broader  ground  that  it 
was  in  conflict  with  a foreign  treaty.  The  judge 
added  obiter  that  the  act  was  a piece  of  mad  fool- 
ishness. In  both  States  the  legislators  appear  to 
have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  their  views  of 
what  they  could  do,  and  of  what  the  people  wished. 


THE  WORLD  OF  ClIANOE. 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


I. 

TllHE  dinuer  had  run  its  course,  or  its 
JL  courses,  and  had  come  to  the  cigars 
and  coffee.  Most  of  the  small  cups  had 
been  drained  and  the  overflow  which  dis- 
colored them  was  mixed  with  ashes  in 
the  saucers;  in  some  the  stubs  of  ciga- 
rettes were  slowly  dying,  and  sending  up 
an  offensive  smell;  the  whole  place  was 


blue  with  smoke;  at  times  you  could 
hardly  see  the  speaker;  but  everybody 
was  eagerly  listening.  Certain  of  the 
listeners  leaned  forward  over  the  table; 
others  had  pushed  back  their  chairs  and 
sat  with  their  legs  sprawled  out  under 
the  board,  or  with  their  knees  braced 
against  it;  here  and  there  a couple  of 
chairs  faced  each  other  with  their  oceu- 
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pants  in  the  colloquial  attitude  that  the 
rise  of  the  speaker  had  surprised  them  in; 
groups  of  the  younger  men  stood  about 
the  room;  the  waiters  drew  themselves 
up  against  the  wall,  and  crowded  the 
doorway  with  their  professional  napkins 
on  their  arms,  anxious  not  to  lose  what 
the  speaker  was  saying.  Glasses  stood 
empty  or  half  full  about  the  littered 
plates;  now  and  then  one  of  the  guests 
tried  a champagne  bottle,  out  of  those 
that  rose  at  random  among  the  flowers 
and  confectionery  pieces,  and  when  he 
found  it  empty,  furtively  applied  himself 
to  the  full  glass  of  some  abstinent.  The 
heavy  breathing  of  a few  older  commen- 
sals, who  let  their  waistcoats  hang  open 
for  the  relief  of  their  repletion,  made  it- 
self heard  in  a rhythmical  unison  with 
the  creaking  of  their  suspenders,  when 
the  speaker  paused,  and  then  was  hushed 
again  in  the  profound  attention  which 
he  commanded  when  he  went  on. 

It  was  old  Adam  Richings  who  was 
speaking.  He  had  tried  to  excuse  him- 
self from  presiding  at  this  dinner,  but 
the  young  fellows  who  had  hastily  got  it 
up  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  a send-off  for 
their  friend,  would  not  suffer  his  refusal. 
They  told  him  he  simply  must  preside; 
that  he  need  not  say  anything  himself,  if 
he  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  speak ; he 
need  only  call  up  other  people ; but  with- 
out his  presence  the  dinner  would  be  no- 
thing; it  was  to  be  the  first  at  the  new 
club,  and  was  to  be  very  distinguished 
and  very  correct.  He  seemed  to  have 
taken  them  at  their  word ; he  had  briefly 
and  somewhat  dryly  stated  the  object  of 
the  dinner,  and  had  then  gone  through 
the  ceremony  of  introducing  the  speakers 
from  the  list  given  him  with  a lifelessness 
that  depressed  and  disappointed  every  one. 
Suddenly,  somehow,  at  some  unnoticed 
moment,  from  a spark  that  no  one  else 
had  perceived,  he  took  fire,  and  kindled 
into  the  blaze  of  rhetoric  that  was  daz- 
zling them  all.  When  the  last  of  the  ap- 
pointed speakers  sat  down,  he  rose,  as  if -to 
close  the  affair,  and  then  he  really  began 
UKtalk. 

/ “Our  gifted  young  friend,”  he  said, 
fand  he  turned  graciously  toward  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  who  was  hazily  vis- 
ible through  the  cigar  smoke  on  his 
right,  and  gave  way  to  the  perfunctory 
applause  a moment  before  he  repeated, 
“our  gifted  young  friend  is  leaving  us, 
to  the  regret  of  all  who  know  him  as  a 
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man  or  as  a writer,  through  one  of  those 
fortuities  of  which  business  life  is  full,  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  a wider  sphere.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  keep  him  with 
us.  He  has  given  us  many  proofs  of  his 
literary  powers  and  his  personal  virtues; 
we  are  proud  of  him ; we  honor  him ; we 
love  him.  I for  one  find  my  heart  sore 
at  parting  with  him ; I cannot  think  it  a 
good  or  hopeful  thing  for  the  republic 
that  the  great  cities  should  so  continually 
rob  the  less  of  their  jewels;  but  it  was 
said  long  ago,  in  sad  recognition  of  the 
fatality  rather  than  in  the  inculcation  of 
a precept,  To  him  who  hath  it  shall  bo 
given,  and  from  him  who  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.  When 
our  young  friend  is  gone  we  shall  have 
no  such  talent  left.  I do  not  flatter  him ; 

I speak  the  words  of  a sober  regret;  but 
I am  not  resigned  to  the  chances  that 
take  him  from  us;  those  business  chances 
from  which  we  hope  so  much  and  enjoy 
so  little.  I blame  no  one  in  this  instance; 
all  has  been  fair  and  just,  the  work  of 
necessity  on  the  part  of  those  who  must 
live  as  well  as  let  live  in  this  economic 
world  of  ours,  which  seems  governed  not 
by  law,  but  by  chance.  We  are  all  its 
denizens,  we  have  all  felt  the  tyranny  of 
its  caprices,  and  we  must  all  be  lenient  in 
our  judgments  of  one  another  in  it.  A 
wrorld  of  chance  indeed!”  The  old  man 
threw  back  his  shoulders,  and  let  his  glow- 
ing eye  rove  over  the  faces  dimly  fixed 
on  his  own  through  the  cigar  fumes. 
“Gentlemen!  you  remember  the  Eastern 
apologue  which  we  used  to  have  in  our 
school-books.  I can  remember  the  very 
look  of  it  on  the  dog’s-eared  page  of  the 
Third  Reader,  worn  down  to  the  straw 
boards  of  the  cheap  binding,  and  scrib- 
bled all  over  with  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  pining  captive  of  learning;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  at  least  the  older 
heads  among  you  are  familiar  with  the 
story  of  that  unhappy  father  who  rebelled 
against  the  law  of  death  because  it  had 
bereft  him  of  his  children,  and  who  long- 
ed for  some  world  of  chance,  where  there 
was  no  inexorable  sequence  between 
cause  and  effect.  The  God  of  Eastern 
apologue  answered  his  prayer  when  he 
sank  exhausted  under  his  sorrows,  and 
he  woke  in  such  a world.  As  he  turned 
his  bewildered  vision  upon  the  lawless 
landscape  of  that  world  he  saw  the  trees 
some  growing  with  their  tops  and  some 
with  their  roots  in  the  air;  the  grass  was 
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green,  or  red,  or  white,  as  it  happened; 
the  cattle  sweltered  under  fleeces  of  wool 
in  the  rays  of  a sun  that  went  and  came 
at  its  own  caprice,  and  disordered  the 
seasons,  as  it  confounded  the  day  and 
night.  The  elements  were  crazed  by  the 
prevailing  insanity.  Sometimes  the  fire 
boiled  and  sometimes  it  congealed  the 
water  in  the  kettle.  The  grotesque  in- 
habitants of  that  strange  realm  approach- 
ed him  with  their  heads  on  their  shoul- 
ders or  between  their  ankles,  as  the  case 
might  be;  they  had  two  eyes  or  one,  as  it 
chanced ; their  hands  and  feet  convertibly 
terminated  their  legs  and  arms.  Through- 
out the  whole  natural  kingdom,  anarchy 
reigned.  There  was  no  law;  there  was 
only  chance.  A very  brief  experience  of 
this  condition  of  things  satisfied  the  ac- 
cuser of  the  Divine  Order;  he  prayed  once 
more,  but  now  to  be  delivered  from  that 
mad  world,  and  again  the  God  of  Eastern 
apologue  heard  his  prayer  and  restored 
him  to  his  place  in  the  beneficent  world 
of  law:  to  a natural  world  where  the 
seasons  obey  and  the  elements  perform 
their  office  with  no  chance  of  revolt  or 
of  treason ; to  a moral  world  where  good 
and  evil  give  increase  after  their  kind, 
and  the  creature  rests  in  his  sense  of  the 
final  justice  of  his  Creator. 

“But  we,  gentlemen,  are  still  in  our 
dream  of  a world  of  chance,  which  we 
have  ourselves  created  in  the  image  of 
chaos,  and  where  we  perpetuate  the  out- 
lawry of  the  ancestral  savage  and  the 
primordial  beast.  In  that  world  there 
is  no  law  but  the  rule  of  selfish  greed. 
There  each  seeks  first,  not  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  in  the  faith 
that  all  things  needful  shall  be  added 
unto  him;  but  he  seeks  the  kingdom  of 
Mammon  and  his  unrighteousness,  and 
trusts  the  devil  for  luck.  In  that  world 
of  chance,  wisdom  and  virtue  may  result 
in  prosperity  and  honor,  or  they  may  find 
their  reward  in  adversity  and  derision. 
There,  honesty  may  be  the  best  policy,  or 
it  may  be  the  worst.  The  true  and  able 
man  may  win  the  highest  place,  but  the 
first  cunning  trickster  who  struggles  up- 
ward with  no  better  instincts  than  those 
of  the  weasel  or  the  fox  may  push  him 
from  his  stool.  In  that  Upas  air  the  vir- 
tues sicken  and  the  graces  perish.  All 
that  makes  life  beautiful  and  noble  is 
alien  there.  A fine  action,  a generous 
deed  is  a foolhardy  risk  among  men 
whose  life  is  a game  and  whose  Provi- 


dence is  blind  accident.  Out  of  every 
hundred  ninety-five  make  temporary  or 
final  failure  in  that  world  where  chance 
guides  with  an  ignis  fatuus  mockery  of 
law.  Gifts,  acquisitions,  principles,  vir- 
tues, count  for  no  more  than  their  de- 
fects. It  is  a lottery,  a game,  a casualty. 
But  high  above  this  crazy  world  of  chance 
there  is  everywhere  the  world  of  law, 
where  every  cause  is  sure  of  its  effect; 
and  it  is  in  this  world  that  we  can  all  of 
us  live  if  we  will.  I would  not,  there- 
fore, have  our  young  friend  place  his 
heart  wholly  upon  what  we  call  success, 
which  too  often  is  inwardly  miserable 
failure;  but  I would  have  him  learn  be- 
times to  live  in  the  world  of  law,  which 
is  so  far  above  the  world  of  chance.  He 
takes  with  him  our  hope,  our  trust,  our 
love.  We  are  proud  of  him  for  what  he 
has  done  amongst  us;  we  would  fain 
have  kept  him ; we  hope  some  day  to  wel- 
come him  back.  Shall  I say  welcome 
him  back  famous,  rich,  great?  No;  wel- 
come him  back  true  to  the  best  in  him, 
pure  in  heart,  unspotted  by  the  world— 
the  world  of  chance ! And  so,  vale  atque 
salveT  / 

The  old  man  turned  to  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  and  offered  him  his  hand;  the 
young  fellow  sprang  to  his  feet  and  clasp- 
ed it  in  both  of  his  own. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Richings,”  he  bubbled  out, 
“it  was  magnificent!” 

“Do  you  think  so?  Well,  well!  I’m 
very  glad,  I’m  sure !” 

“I  shall  never  forget  it!”  said  the 
young  man.  The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes; 
his  chin  quivered.  “I’m  sure  it  will  al- 
ways be  a great  help  to  me.” 

“Yes,  I think  there’s  some  truth  in  it.” 

“ And  how  perfectly  you  said  it!  Oh, 
you  are  a poet!  Your  whole  speech  was 
a poem !” 

The  old  man  glowed  with  a joy  in  the 
recognition  of  his  aesthetic  achievement 
which  the  young  fellow’s  gratitude  had 
not  apparently  given  him.  “You  are 
very  good,  I’m  sure.  I’m  delighted  to 
think  I pleased  you.” 

“And — and — have  these  always  been 
your  ideas,  Mr.  Richings  ? Is  that  the 
way  life — ” 

“Well,  no.  I can’t  say  that,  exactly. 
It  came  to  me  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

I — Ah !”  he  reached  across  the  young  fel- 
low’s breast,  and  took  the  hand  of  the 
first  of  the  guests,  now  thronging  up  to 
congratulate  him. 
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IT. 

Ray  had  a vague  hurt,  which  doubtless 
came  from  a vague  perception  that,  after 
all,  Mr.  Richings  s speech  had  been  an  ar- 
tistic effort;  that  it  was  a poem,  as  he 
had  himself  said,  and  that  it  was  inspira- 
tion, not  conviction.  He  saw,  from  the 
old  man’s  way  of  receiving  the  thanks 
and  compliments  of  his  listeners,  that  he 
was  somewhat  surprised  that  his  words 
should  have  been  taken  so  seriously,  and 
that  he  liked  the  compliments  better  than 
the  thanks.  Ray  tried  to  get  near  him 
again,  so  as  to  verify  his  feeling,  and  to 
rid  himself  of  his  hurt,  if  possible;  but 
the  old  man  slipped  away  before  Ray 
could  reach  him. 

The  young  fellow  went  from  the  club 
where  the  dinner  was  given  to  the  depot 
of  the  East  and  West  Railroad  with  a 
friend  of  his  own  age,  and  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  platform  talking  of 
their  lives  and  their  loves,  as  young  men 
do,  till  they  both  at  once  suddenly  found 
themselves  very  drowsy.  They  each  pre- 
tended not  to  be  so;  his  friend  made  a 
show  of  not  meaning  to  leave  him  till  the 
through  express  should  come  along  at 
two  o’clock  and  pick  up  the  sleeping-car 
waiting  for  it  on  the  side  track;  and  Ray 
pretended  that  he  had  no  desire  to  turn 
in,  but  would  much  rather  keep  walking 
and  talking. 

They  got  rid  of  each  other  at  last,  and 
Ray  hurried  aboard  his  sleeper,  and 
plunged  into  his  berth  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  his  coat  and  boots  off.  There  he 
found  himself  very  wakeful.  The  sopo- 
rific first  effect  of  the  champagne  had 
passed,  but  it  still  sent  the  blood  thump- 
ing in  his  neck  and  pounding  in  his  ears 
as  he  lay  smiling  and  thinking  of  the 
honor  that  had  been  done  him,  and  the 
affection  that  had  been  shown  him  by 
his  fellow  - townsmen.  In  the  reflected 
light  of  these  the  future  stretched  brightly 
before  him.  He  scarcely  felt  it  a hard- 
ship any  more  that  he  should  be  forced  to 
leave  Midland  by  the  business  change 
which  had  thrown  him  out  of  his  place 
on  the  Midland  Echo , and  he  certainly 
did  not  envy  the  friend  who  had  just 
parted  from  him,  and  who  was  going  to 
remain  with  the  new  owners.  His  mind 
kept,  in  spite  of  him,  a sort  of  grudge 
toward  the  Hanks  Brothers  who  had 
bought  the  paper,  and  who  had  thought 
they  must  reduce  the  editorial  force  as  a 


first  step  towards  making  the  property 
pay.  He  could  not  say  that  they  had 
treated  him  unfairly  or  unkindly;  they 
had  been  very  frank  and  very  considerate 
with  him;  but  Ray  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  the  probability  that  if  they 
had  really  appreciated  him  they  would 
have  seen  that  it  would  be  a measure 
of  the  highest  wisdom  to  keep  him.  He 
had  given  the  paper  standing  and  author- 
ity in  certain  matters;  he  knew  that; 
and  he  smiled  to  think  of  Joe  Hanks  con- 
ducting his  department.  He  hoped  the 
estimation  in  which  the  dinner  showed 
that  his  fellow-citizens  held  him  had  done 
something  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  bro- 
thers to  the  mistake  they  had  made;  they 
were  all  three  at  the  dinner,  and  Martin 
Hanks  had  made  a speech  expressive  of 
regard  and  regret  which  did  not  reconcile 
Ray  to  them.  His  feeling  was  not  ran- 
corous, though  it  was  decidedly  a little 
grudge.  He  tried  to  see  them  as  benefac- 
tors in  disguise,  and  when  he  recalled  the 
words  of  people  who  said  that  they  al- 
ways thought  he  was  thrown  away  on  a 
daily  paper,  he  was  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Hankses  had  probably,  at 
least,  not  done  him  an  injury.  He  had 
often  been  sensible  himself  of  a sort  of 
incongruity  in  using  up  in  ephemeral 
paragraphs,  and  even  leading  articles,  the 
mind-stuff  of  a man  who  had  published 
poems  in  the  Century  Bric-a-brac  and 
Harper’s  Drawer,  and  had  for  several 
years  had  a story  accepted  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, though  not  yet  printed.  With  the 
manuscript  of  the  novel  which  he  was 
carrying  to  New  York,  and  the  four  or 
five  hundred  dollars  he  had  saved  from 
his  salary,  he  felt  that  he  need  not  under- 
take newspaper  work  at  once  again.  He 
meant  to  make  a thorough  failure  of  liter- 
ature first.  There  would  be  time  enough 
then  to  fall  back  upon  journalism,  as  lie 
could  always  do. 

He  counted  a good  deal  upon  his  novel 
in  certain  moods.  He  knew  it  had  weak 
points  which  he  was  not  able  to  strength- 
en because  he  was  too  ignorant  of  life, 
though  he  hated  to  own  it ; but  he  thought 
it  had  some  strong  ones  too;  and  he  be- 
lieved if  he  could  get  a publisher  for  it,  it 
would  succeed. 

He  had  read  passages  of  it  to  his  friend, 
and  Sanderson  had  praised  them.  Ray 
knew  he  had  not  entered  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  because  he  was  merely 
and  helplessly  a newspaper  mind,  though 
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since  Ray  had  left  the  Echo , Sanderson 
had  talked  of  leaving*  it  too,  and  going 
on  to  devote  himself  to  literature  in  New 
York.  Ray  knew  he  would  fail,  but  he 
encouraged  him  because  he  was  so  fond 
of  him ; he  thought  now  what  a good, faith- 
ful fellow  Sanderson  was.  Sanderson  not 
only  praised  the  novel  to  its  author,  but 
he  celebrated  it  to  the  young  ladies. 
They  all  knew  that  Ray  had  written  it, 
and  several  of  them  spoke  to  him  about 
it;  they  said  they  were  just  dying  to  see 
it.  One  of  them  had  seen  it,  and  when 
he  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  his 
novel,  in  the  pretence  that  he  did  not  im- 
agine she  had  looked  at  the  manuscript, 
it  galled  him  a little  to  have  her  say  that 
it  was  like  Thackeray;  he  knew  he  had 
imitated  Thackeray,  but  he  feigned  that 
he  did  not  know;  and  he  hoped  no  one 
else  would  see  it.  She  recognized  traits 
that  he  had  drawn  from  himself,  and  he 
did  not  like  that,  either;  in  the  same  way 
that  he  feigned  not  to  know  that  he  had 
imitated  Thackeray,  he  feigned  not  to 
know  that  he  had  drawn  his  own  like- 
ness. But  the  sum  of  what  she  said  gave 
him  great  faith  in  himself,  and  in  his 
novel.  He  theorized  that  if  its  subtleties 
of  thought  and  its  flavors  of  style  pleased 
a girl  like  her,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
fellow  like  Sanderson  was  taken  with  the 
plot,  he  had  got  the  two  essentials  of  suc- 
cess in  it.  He  thought,  now,  how  delicate- 
ly charming  that  girl  was;  still  he  knew 
that  he  was  not  in  love  with  her.  He 
thought  how  nice  girls  were,  anyway; 
there  were  lots  of  perfectly  delightful 
girls  in  Midland,  and  he  should  proba- 
bly have  fallen  in  love  with  some  of 
them  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  long 
passion  of  his  early  youth,  which  seemed 
to  have  vastated  him  before  he  came 
there.  He  was  rather  proud  of  his  vasta- 
tion,  and  he  found  it  not  only  fine,  but 
upon  the  whole  very  convenient  to  be  go- 
ing away  heart-free. 

He  had  no  embarrassing  ties,  no  hin- 
dering obligations  of  any  kind.  He  had 
no  one  but  himself  to  look  out  for  in 
seeking  his  fortune.  His  father,  after  long 
years  of  struggle,  was  very  well  placed 
in  the  little  country  town  which  Ray 
had  come  from  to  Midland;  his  brothers 
had  struck  out  for  themselves  farther 
west;  one  of  his  sisters  was  going  to  be 
married;  the  other  was  at  school.  None 
of  them  needed  his  help,  or  was  in  any- 
wise dependent  upon  him.  He  realized, 


in  thinking  of  it  all,  that  he  was  a very 
lucky  fellow;  and  this  thought  reminded 
him  of  Mr.  Richings’ s speech.  He  thought 
how  well  Richings  had  said  those  things, 
and  for  a moment  he  had  a pang  of  envy 
at  the  more  immediate  impression  which 
an  orator  makes.  A writer,  he  reflected, 
has  no  such  pull  on  the  sympathies  of 
his  readers  as  a speaker  has.  Ray  wish- 
ed that  he  was  a speaker,  too;  he  re- 
solved to  cultivate  the  art  of  after-dinner 
speaking,  at  any  rate;  he  forecast  an  oc- 
casion when  he  should  shine  in  it,  and 
dazzle  everybody  at  a banquet  which  his 
publishers  should  give  him  in  honor  of 
the  one-hundredth  edition  of  his  novel. 
He  did  not  concern  himself  so  much  with 
the  truth  * or  untruth  of  what  Richings 
had  said;  but  he  was  charmed  with  his 
way  of  saying  it.  He  wondered  again 
whether  Richings  himself  believed  that 
the  world  now  alluring  his  young  heart 
was  really  the  fantastic  and  treacherous 
world  of  chance  that  he  had  painted  it. 
He  was  willing  to  trust  it.  He  was  not 
afraid  but  he  should  get  on  if  he  kept  try- 
ing, and  if  h6  did  his  best,  the  chances 
were  that  it  would  be  found  out.  That 
is,  this  was  the  sum  of  his  gay  emotions, 
as  he  lay  in  his  berth,  with  a hopeful  and 
flattered  smile  on  his  lips,  and  listened  to 
the  noises  of  the  station : the  feet  on  the 
platforms;  the  voices,  as  from  some  dis- 
embodied life;  the  clang  of  engine  bells; 
the  jar  and  clash  and  rumble  of  the  trains 
that  came  and  went,  with  a creaking  and 
squealing  of  their  slowing  or  starting 
wheels,  while  his  sleeper  was  quietly  side- 
tracked, waiting  for  the  express  to  arrive 
and  pick  it  up.  He  felt  a sort  of  slight 
for  the  town  he  was  to  leave  behind;  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  fondness ; for  though 
it  was  not  New  York,  it  had  used  him 
well;  it  had  appreciated  him,  and  Ray 
was  not  ungrateful.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
was  glad  that  he  had  agreed  to  write  those 
letters  from  New  York  which  the  Hanks 
Brothers  had  finally  asked  him  to  do  for 
the  Echo.  He  knew  that  they  had  asked 
him  under  a pressure  of  public  sentiment, 
and  because  they  had  got  it  through  them 
at  last  that  other  people  thought  he  would 
be  a loss  to  the  paper.  He  liked  well 
enough  the  notion  of  keeping  the  readers 
of  the  Echo  in  mind  of  him ; and  though 
he  felt  no  anxiety  about  getting  on  in 
New  York,  still,  if  he  failed  to  capture 
the  city,  Midland  would  always  be  a good 
point  to  fall  back  upon.  He  expected  his 
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novel  to  succeed,  and  then  he  should  be 
independent.  But  till  then,  the  five  dol- 
lars a week  which  the  Hanks  Brothers 
proposed  to  pay  him  for  his  letters  would 
be  very  convenient,  though  the  sum  was 
despicable  in  itself.  Besides, he  could  give 
up  the  letters  whenever  he  liked.  He  had 
his  dreams  of  fame  and  wealth,  but  he 
knew  very  well  that  they  were  dreams, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  kick  over  his 
basket  of  glass  till  they  became  realities. 
He  would  not  throw  away  any  chance, 
he  said  to  himself,  and  the  word  made 
him  think  of  Ricliings’s  allegory  again. 

A keen  ray  from  one  of  the  electric 
moons  depending  from  the  black  roof  of 
the  depot  suddenly  pierced  his  window  at 
the  side  of  his  drawn  curtain ; and  he  felt 
the  car  jolted  backward.  He  must  have 
been  drowsing,  for  the  express  had  come 
in  unknown  to  him,  and  was  picking  up 
his  sleeper.  With  a faint  thrill  of  home- 
sickness for  the  kindly  town  he  was  leav- 
ing, he  felt  the  train  pull  forward  and  so 
out  of  its  winking  lamps  into  the  night. 
He  held  his  certain  aside  to  see  the  last 
of  these  lights.  Then,  with  a luxurious 
sense  of  helplessness  against  fate,  he  let 
it  fall;  and  Midland  slipped  back  into  the 
irrevocable  past. 

III. 

The  next  evening,  under  a rich,  mild 
October  sky,  the  train  drew  in  towards 
New  York  over  a long  stretch  of  trestle- 
work  spanning  a New  Jersey  estuary. 
Ray  had  thriftily  left  his  sleeper  at  the 
station  where  he  breakfasted,  and  saved 
the  expense  of  it  for  the  day’s  journey  by 
taking  an  ordinary  car.  He  could  be  free 
with  his  dollars  when  he  did  not  suppose 
he  might  need  them ; but  he  thought  he 
should  be  a fool  to  throw  one  of  them 
away  on  the  mere  self-indulgence  of  a 
sleeper  through  to  New  York,  when  he 
had  no  use  for  it  more  than  half  way. 
He  experienced  the  reward  of  virtue  in 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  having  that  dol- 
lar still  in  his  pocket;  and  he  amused 
himself  very  well  in  making  romances 
and  phrases  about  the  people  who  got  on 
and  off  at  different  points  throughout  the 
day.  He  read  a good  deal  in  a book  he 
had  brought  with  him,  and  imagined  a 
review  of  it.  He  talked  with  passengers 
who  shared  his  seat  with  him,  from  time 
to  time.  He  ate  ravenously  at  the  station 
where  the  train  stopped  twenty  minutes 
for  dinner,  and  he  took  little  supernu- 


merary naps  during  the  course  of  the  af- 
ternoon, and  pieced  out  the  broken  and 
abbreviated  slumbers  of  the  night.  From 
the  last  of  these  naps  he  woke  with  a sort 
of  formless  alarm,  which  he  identified 
presently  as  the  anxiety  he  must  natu- 
rally feel  at  drawing  so  near  the  great, 
strange  city  which  had  his  future  in  keep- 
ing. He  was  not  so  hopeful  as  he  was 
when  he  left  Midland;  but  he  knew  he 
had  really  no  more  cause  now  than  he 
had  then  for  being  less  so. 

The  train  was  at  a station.  Before  it 
started,  a brakeman  came  in  and  called 
out  in  a voice  of  formal  warning:  “This 
train  express  to  Jersey  City.  Passengers 
for  way  stations  change  cars.  This  train 
does  not  stop  between  here  and  Jersey 
City.” 

He  went  out  and  shut  the  door  behind 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  a young  wo- 
man with  a baby  in  her  arms  jumped 
from  her  seat  and  called  out,  “Oh,  dear; 
what  did  he  say?” 

Another  young  woman,  with  another 
baby  in  her  arms,  rose  and  looked  round, 
but  she  did  not  say  anything.  She  had 
the  place  in  front  of  the  first,  and  their 
two  seats  were  faced,  as  if  the  two  young 
women  were  travelling  together.  Ray 
noted,  with  the  interest  that  he  felt  in 
all  young  women  as  the  elements  both 
of  love  and  of  literature,  that  they  look- 
ed a good  deal  alike,  as  to  complexion 
and  feature.  The  distraction  of  the  one 
who  rose  first  seemed  to  communicate  it- 
self to  her  dull,  golden-brown  hair,  and 
make  a wisp  of  it  come  loose  from  the 
knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  stick 
out  at  one  side.  The  child  in  her  arms 
was  fretful,  and  she  did  not  cease  to 
move  it  to  and  fro  and  up  and  down, 
even  in  the  panic  which  brought  her  to 
her  feet.  Her  demand  was  launched  at 
the  whole  carful  of  passengers,  but  one 
old  man  answered  for  all : “He  said,  this 
train  doesn’t  stop  till  it  gets  to  Jersey 
City.” 

The  young  woman  said,  “Oh!*’  and 
she  and  the  other  sat  down  again,  and 
she  stretched  across  the  fretful  child 
which  clung  to  her,  and  tried  to  open 
her  window.  She  could  not  raise  it,  and 
the  old  man  who  had  answered  her  ques- 
tion lifted  it  for  her.  Then  she  settled 
back  in  her  seat,  and  her  sister,  if  it  was 
her  sister,  leaned  forward,  and  seemed 
to  whisper  to  her.  She  put  up  her  hand 
and  thrust  the  loosened  wisp  of  her  hair 
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back  into  the  knot.  To  do  this  she  gave 
the  child  the  pocket-book  which  she  seem- 
ed to  have  been  holding,  and  she  did  not 
take  it  away  again.  The  child  stopped 
fretting,  and  began  to  pull  at  its  play- 
thing to  get  it  open ; then  it  made  aim- 
less dabs  with  it  at  the  back  of  the  car 
seat,  and  at  its  mother's  face.  She  moved 
her  head  patiently  from  side  to  side  to 
escape  the  blows;  and  the  child  entered 
with  more  zest  into  the  sport,  and  began 
to  laugh  and  strike  harder.  Suddenly, 
midway  of  the  long  trestle-work,  the 
child  turned  towards  the  window  and 
made  a dab  at  the  sail  of  a passing  sloop. 
The  pocket-book  flew  from  its  hand,  and 
the  mother  sprang  to  her  feet  again  with 
a wail  that  filled  the  car. 

“Oh,  what  shall  I do!  He’s  thrown 
my  pocket-book  out  of  the  window,  and 
it’s  got  every  cent  of  my  money  in  it. 
Oh,  couldn’t  they  stop  the  train?” 

The  child  began  to  cry.  The  passen- 
gers all  looked  out  of  the  windows  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle;  and  Ray  could  see 
the  pocket-book  drifting  by  in  the  water. 
A brakeman  whom  the  young  woman’s 
lamentation  had  called  to  the  rescue 
passed  through  the  car  with  a face  of  sar- 
castic compassion,  and  spoke  to  the  con- 
ductor entering  from  the  other  end.  The 
conductor  shook  his  head;  the  train  kept 
moving  slowly  on.  Of  course  it  was  im- 
possible and  useless  to  stop.  The  young 
women  leaned  forward  and  talked  anx- 
iously together,  as  Ray  could  see  from 
his  distant  seat;  they  gave  the  conductor 
their  tickets,  and  explained  to  him  what 
had  happened;  he  only  shook  his  head 
again. 

When  he  came  to  get  Ray’s  ticket,  the 
young  fellow  tried  to  find  out  something 
about  them  from  him. 

44  Yes,  I guess  she  told  the  truth.  She 
had  all  her  money,  ten  dollars  and  some 
change,  in  that  pocket-book,  and  of  course 
she  gave  it  to  her  baby  to  play  with  right 
by  an  open  window.  Just  like  a woman! 
They’re  just  about  as  fit  as  babies  to  han- 
dle money.  If  they  had  to  earn  it,  they'd 
be  different.  Some  poor  fellow's  week’s 
work  was  in  that  pocket-book,  like  as 
not.  They  don't  look  like  the  sort  that 
would  have  a great  deal  of  money  to 
throw  out  of  the  window,  if  they  was 
men.” 

“Do  you  know  where  they're  going?’’ 
Ray  asked.  “Are  they  going  on  any 
further?” 


“Oh,  no.  They  live  in  New  York. 
’Way  up  on  the  east  side  somewhere.” 

“But  how  will  they  get  there  with 
those  two  babies?  They  can’t  walk.” 

The  conductor  shrugged.  “Guess 
they’ll  have  to  try  it.” 

“Look  here!”  said  Ray.  He  took  a 
dollar  note  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  it 
to  the  conductor.  “Find  out  whether 
they’ve  got  any  change,  and  if  they 
haven’t,  tell  them  one  of  the  passengers 
wanted  them  to  take  this  for  car  fares. 
Don’t  tell  them  which  one.” 

“ All  right,”  said  the  conductor. 

He  passed  into  the  next  car.  When 
he  came  back  Ray  saw  him  stop  and  par- 
ley with  the  young  women.  He  went 
through  the  whole  train  again  before  he 
stopped  for  a final  word  with  Ray,  who 
felt  that  he  had  entered  into  the  poetry 
of  his  intentions  towards  the  women,  and 
had  made  these  delays  and  detours  of 
purpose.  He  bent  over  Ray  with  a de- 
tached and  casual  air,  and  said: 

“Every  cent  they  had  was  in  that 
pocket  - book.  Only  wonder  is  they 
hadn’t  their  tickets  there,  too.  They 
didn’t  want  to  take  the  dollar,  but  I 
guess  they  had  to.  They  live  ’way  up 
on  Third  Avenue  about  Hundred  and 
First  Street;  and  the  one  that  gave  her 
baby  her  money  to  hold  looks  all  played 
out.  They  couldn't  have  walked  it.  I 
told  ’em  the  dollar  was  from  a lady  pas- 
senger. Seemed  as  if  it  would  make  it 
kind  of  easier  for  'em.” 

“ Yes,  that  was  right,”  said  Ray. 

IV. 

Ray  made  haste  out  of  the  car  when 
they  stopped  in  Jersey  City,  to  see  what 
became  of  his  beneficiaries,  and  he  fol- 
lowed closely  after  them,  and  got  near 
them  on  the  ferry-boat.  They  went  for- 
ward out  of  the  cabin,  and  stood  among 
the  people  at  the  bow  who  were  eager  to 
get  ashore  first.  They  each  held  her 
heavy  baby,  and  silently  watched  the 
New  York  shore,  and  scarcely  spoke. 

Ray  looked  at  it  too,  with  a sense  of  the 
beauty  struggling  through  the  grotesque- 
ness of  the  huge  panorama,  and  evoking 
itself  somehow  from  the  grossest  details. 
The  ferry-boats  coming  and  going;  the 
great  barges  with  freight  trains  in  sections 
on  them ; the  canal-boats  in  tow  of  the  riv- 
er steamers;  the  shabby  sloops  slouching 
by  with  their  sails  half  filled  by  the  flag- 
gingbreeze;  the  ships  lying  at  anchor  in 
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the  stream,  and  wooding  the  shore  with 
their  masts,  which  the  coastwise  steam- 
boats stared  out  of  like  fantastic  villas,  all 
window-shutters  and  wheel-houses;  the 
mean,  ugly  fronts  and  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings beyond,  and  hulking  high  overhead 
in  the  further  distance  in  vast  bulks  and 
clumsy  towers,  the  masses  of  those  ten- 
storied  edifices  which  are  the  necessity  of 
commerce  and  the  despair  of  art,  all  helped 
to  compose  the  brutal  and  stupid  body  of 
the  thing,  whose  soul  was  collectively  ex- 
pressed in  an  incredible  picturesqueness. 
Ray  saw  nothing  amiss  in  it.  This  ag- 
glomeration of  warring  forms,  feebly  typi- 
fying the  ugliness  of  the  warring  interests 
within  them,  did  not  repulse  him.  If  it 
was  the  world  of  chance,  he  stood  on  its 
borders  with  a high  and  thrilling  heart. 
He  was  not  afraid.  He  took  a new  grip 
of  the  travelling-bag  where  he  had  his 
manuscript,  so  that  he  should  not  be  part- 
ed from  it  for  a moment  till  it  went  into 
some  publisher’s  keeping.  He  would  not 
trust  it  to  the  trunk  which  he  had  check- 
ed at  Midland,  and  which  he  now  recog- 
nized among  the  baggage  piled  on  a truck 
near  him.  He  fingered  the  outside  of  his 
bag  to  make  sure  by  feeling  its  shape  that 
his  manuscript  was  all  right  within.  At 
the  same  time  while  he  experienced  these 
emotions,  and  received  these  effects,  he 
was  aware  of  those  two  young  women, 
each  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  which  they 
amused  with  various  desperate  devices, 
telling  them  to  look  at  the  water,  and 
the  craft  going  by,  the  horses  in  the  wag- 
onway of  the  ferry-boat.  The  children 
fretted,  and  pulled  the  women’s  hair,  and 
clawed  their  hats ; and  the  passengers  now 
and  then  looked  censoriously  at  them  as 
if  they  thought  them  at  fault  in  not  beat- 
ing the  children,  or  throwing  them  over- 
board, or  something.  From  time  to  time 
the  young  women  spoke  to  each  other 
spiritlessly.  The  one  whose  child  had 
thrown  her  pocket-book  away  never  lost 
a look  of  hopeless  gloom.  The  other 
said  something  to  her  apparently  about 
it,  and  she  answered:  44  Yes,  of  course. 
He  may  kill  me  if  he  wants  to,”  and  she 
swayed  her  body  half  round  and  back,  to 
give  some  diversion  to  the  baby.  Both 
women  were  pretty,  but  she  had  the  pale- 
ness and  thinness  of  young  motherhood; 
the  other,  though  she  was  thin  too,  had 
the  fresh  color  and  firm  texture  of  a 
young  girl;  she  was  at  once  less  tragic 
and  more  serious  than  her  sister,  if  it 
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was  her  sister.  When  she  found  Ray 
gazing  fixedly  at  her,  she  turned  discreet- 
ly away,  after  a glance  that  no  doubt 
took  in  the  facts  of  his  neat,  slight,  rather 
undersized  person;  his  regular  face,  with 
its  dark  eyes  and  marked  brows;  his 
straight  fine  nose  and  pleasant  mouth ; his 
sprouting  black  mustache,  and  his  brown 
tint,  fiecked  with  a few  browner  freckles. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  no 
vanity  concerning  their  persons;  he  knew 
he  was  rather  handsome,  but  he  did  not 
care;  his  mind  was  on  other  things. 
When  he  found  those  soft  woman-eyes 
lingering  a moment  on  him  he  had  the 
wish  to  please  their  owner,  of  course,  but 
he  did  not  think  of  his  looks,  or  the  effect 
they  might  have  with  her.  He  fancied 
knowing  her  well  enough  to  repeat  poetry 
to  her,  or  of  reading  some  favorite  author 
aloud  with  her,  and  making  her  sympa- 
thize in  his  admiration  of  the  book.  He 
permitted  his  fancy  this  liberty  because, 
although  he  supposed  her  married,  his 
fancy  safely  operated  their  intellectual 
intimacy  in  a region  as  remote  from  ex- 
perience as  the  dreamland  of  sleep.  She 
and  her  sister  had  both  a sort  of  refine- 
ment; they  were  ladies,  he  felt,  although 
they  were  poorly  dressed,  and  they  some- 
how did  not  seem  as  if  they  had  ever 
been  richly  dressed.  They  had  not  the 
New-Yorkeress  air;  they  had  nothing  of 
the  stylishness  which  Ray  saw  in  the 
other  women  about  him,  shabby  or  splen- 
did; their  hats  looked  sis  if  they  had  been 
trimmed  at  home,  and  their  simple  gowns 
as  if  their  wearers  had  invented  and  made 
them  up  themselves,  after  no  decided 
fashion,  but  after  a taste  of  their  own 
which  he  thought  good.  Ray  began  to 
make  phrases  about  them  to  himself,  and 
he  said  there  was  something  pathetically 
idyllic  about  them.  The  phrase  was  in- 
definite, but  it  was  sufficiently  clear  for 
his  purpose.  The  baby  which  had  thrown 
away  the  pocket-book  began  to  express  its 
final  dissatisfaction  with  the  prospect,  and 
its  mother  turned  distractedly  about  for 
some  new  diversion,  when  there  came 
from  the  ladies’  cabin  a soft  whistle,  like 
the  warbling  of  a bird,  low  and  rich  and 
full,  which  possessed  itself  of  the  sense  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  sounds.  Some 
of  the  people  pressed  into  the  cabin; 
others  stood  smiling  in  the  benediction 
of  the  artless  strain.  Ray  followed  his 
idyllic  sisters  within,  and  saw  an  old 
negro,  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin  floor, 
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lounging  in  an  easy  pose,  with  his  hat  in 
one  hand  and  the  other  hand  on  his  hip, 
while  his  thick  lips  poured  out  those  mel- 
low notes,  which  might  have  come  from  the 
heart  of  some  thrush-haunted  wild  wood. 
When  the  sylvan  music  ceased,  and  the 
old  negro,  with  a roll  of  his  large  head, 
and  a twist  of  his  burly  shape,  began  to 
limp  round  the  circle,  every  one  put 
something  in  his  hat.  Ray  threw  in  a 
nickel,  and  he  saw  the  sisters,  who  faced 
him  from  the  other  side  of  the  circle,  con- 
ferring together.  The  younger  had  the 
bill  in  her  hand  which  Ray  had  sent 
them  by  the  conductor  to  pay  their  car 
fares  home.  She  parleyed  a moment  with 
the  negro,  when  he  reached  them,  and  he 
took  some  of  the  silver  from  his  hat  and 
changed  the  bill  for  her.  She  gave  him 
a quarter  back.  He  ducked  his  head,  and 
said,  “ Thank  yell,  miss,”  and  passed  on. 

The  transaction  seemed  to  amuse  some 
of  the  by  standers,  and  Ray  heard  one  of 
them  who  stood  near  him  say:  “Well, 
that's  the  coolest  thing  I've  seen  yet.  I 
should  have  about  as  soon  thought  of 
asking  the  deacon  to  change  a bill  for  me 
when  he  came  round  with  the  plate  in 
church.  Well,  it  takes  all  kinds  to  make 
a world!” 

He  looked  like  a country  merchant,  on 
a first  business  visit  to  the  city;  his  com- 
panion, who  had  an  air  of  smart  ease,  as 
of  a man  who  had  been  there  often,  said: 

“ It  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a town  like 
New  York.  You’ll  see  queerer  things 
than  that  before  you  get  home.  If  that 
old  darky  makes  much  on  that  transac- 
tion, I’m  no  judge  of  human  nature.” 

“ Pshaw ! You  don't  mean  it  wasn't  a 
good  bill?” 

The  two  men  lost  themselves  in  the 
crowd  now  pressing  out  of  the  cabin 
door.  The  boat  was  pushing  into  her 
slip.  She  bumped  from  one  elastic  side 
to  the  other,  and  settled  with  her  nose  at 
the  wharf.  The  snarl  of  the  heavy 
chains  that  held  her  fast  was  heard;  the 
people  poured  off  and  the  hollow  thunder 
of  the  hoofs  and  wheels  of  the  disembark- 
ing teams  began.  Ray  looked  about  for 
a last  glimpse  of  the  two  young  women 
and  their  babies:  but  he  could  not  see 
them. 

V. 

Ray  carried  his  bag  himself  when  lie 
left  the  elevated  road,  and  resisted  the 
offer  of  the  small  Italian  dodging  about 
his  elbow,  and  proposing  to  take  it,  after 


he  had  failed  to  get  Ray  to  let  him  black 
his  boots.  The  young  man  rather  prided 
himself  on  his  thrift  in  denying  the  boy, 
whose  naked  foot  came  half  through  one 
of  his  shoes;  he  saw  his  tatters  and  na- 
kedness with  the  indifference  of  inexperi- 
ence, and  with  his  country  breeding  he 
considered  his  frugality  a virtue.  His 
senses  were  not  offended  by  the  foulness 
of  the  streets  he  passed  through,  or  hurt 
by  their  sordid  uproar;  his  strong  young 
nerves  were  equal  to  all  the  assaults  that 
the  city  could  make;  and  his  heart  was 
lifted  in  a dream  of  hope.  He  was  going 
to  a hotel  that  Sanderson  had  told  him 
of,  where  you  could  get  a room,  on  the 
European  plan,  for  seventy- five  cents, 
and  then  eat  wherever  you  pleased;  he 
had  gone  to  an  American  hotel  when  he 
was  in  New  York  before,  and  he  thought 
he  could  make  a saving  by  trying  San- 
derson's. It  had  a certain  gayety  of 
lamps  before  it,  but  the  splendor  dimin- 
ished within,  and  Ray’s  pride  was  further 
hurt  by  the  clerk’s  exacting  advance  pay- 
ment for  his  room  from  him.  The  clerk 
said  he  could  not  give  him  an  outside 
room  that  night,  but  he  would  try  to 
change  him  in  the  morning;  aud  Ray 
had  either  to  take  the  one  assigned  him 
or  go  somewhere  else.  But  he  had  or- 
dered his  trunk  sent  to  this  hotel  by  the 
express,  and  he  did  not  know  how  he 
should  manage  about  that  if  he  left;  so 
he  staid,  and  had  himself  shown  to  his 
room.  It  seemed  to  be  a large  cupboard 
in  the  wall  of  the  corridor;  but  it  had 
a window  near  the  bed,  and  the  usual 
equipment  of  stand  and  bureau,  and  Ray 
did  not  see  why  he  should  not  sleep  very 
well  there.  Still,  he  was  glad  that  his 
friends  at  Midland  could  none  of  them 
see*him  in  that  room,  and  he  resolved 
to  leave  the  hotel  as  soon  as  he  could  the 
next  day.  It  did  not  seem  the  place  for 
a person  who  had  left  Midland  with  the 
highest  social  honors  that  could  be  paid 
a young  man.  He  hurried  through  the 
hotel  office  when  he  came  out,  so  as  not 
to  be  seen  by  any  other  Midlander  that 
might  happen  to  he  there,  and  he  went 
down  to  the  basement,  where  the  clerk 
said  the  restaurant  was,  and  got  his  sup- 
per. When  he  had  finished  his  oyster 
stew  he  started  towards  the  street  door, 
but  was  overtaken  at  the  threshold  by  a 
young  man  who  seemed  to  have  run 
after  him,  and  who  said,  “You  didn't  pay 
for  your  supper.” 
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Ray  said,  “Oh!  I forgot  it,”  and  he 
went  back  to  his  table  and  got  his  check, 
and  paid  at  the  counter,  where  he  tried 
in  vain  to  impress  the  man  who  took  his 
money  with  a sense  of  his  probity  by  his 
profuse  apologies.  Apparently  they  were 
too  used  to  such  tricks  at  that  restaurant. 
The  man  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  as 
if  he  did  not  believe  Ray,  and  Ray  was 
so  abashed  that  he  stole  back  to  his  room, 
and  tried  to  forget  what  had  happened  in 
revising  the  manuscript  of  his  story.  He 
was  always  polishing  it;  he  had  written 
it  several  times  over,  and  at  every  mo- 
ment he  got  he  reconstructed  sentences 
in  it,  and  tried  to  bring  the  style  up  to  his 
ideal  of  style:  he  wavered  a little  between 
the  style  of  Thackeray  and  the  style  of 
Hawthorne,  as  an  ideal.  It  made  him 
homesick  now  to  go  over  the  familiar 
pages:  they  put  him  so  strongly  in  mind 
of  Midland,  and  the  people  of  the  kindly 
city.  The  pages  smelt  a little  of  Sander- 
son's cigar  smoke;  he  wished  that  San- 
derson would  come  to  New  York;  he 
perceived  that  they  had  also  a fainter 
reminiscence  of  the  perfume  he  associated 
with  that  girl  who  had  found  him  out  in 
his  story;  and  then  he  thought  how  he 
had  been  in  the  best  society  at  Midland, 
and  it  seemed  a great  descent  from  the 
drawing-rooms  where  he  used  to  call  on 
all  those  nice  girls  to  this  closet  in  a 
fourth-rate  New  York  hotel.  His  story  ap- 
peared to  share  his  downfall ; he  thought 
it  cheap  and  poor;  he  did  not  believe  now 
that  he  should  ever  get  a publisher  for 
it.  He  cowered  to  think  how  scornfully 
he  had  thought  the  night  before  of  his 
engagement  with  the  Hanks  Brothers  to 
write  letters  for  the  Midland  Echo;  he 
was  very  glad  he  had  so  good  a basis; 
he  wondered  how  far  he  could  make  five 
dollars  a week  go  toward  supporting  him 
in  New  York ; he  could  not  bear  to  en- 
croach upon  his  savings,  and  yet  he  prob- 
ably must.  In  Midland  you  could  get 
very  good  board  for  five  dollars  a week. 

He  determined  to  begin  a letter  to  the 
Echo  at  once;  and  he  went  to  open  the 
window  to  give  himself  some  air  in  the 
close  room;  but  he  found  that  it  would 
not  open.  He  pulled  down  the  transom 
over  his  door  to  keep  from  stifling  in  the 
heat  of  his  gas-burner,  and  some  voices 
that  had  been  merely  a dull  rumbling 
before  now  made  themselves  heard  in  talk 
which  Ray  could  not  help  listening  to. 

Two  men  were  talking  together,  one 


very  hopelessly,  and  the  other  in  a vain 
attempt  to  cheer  him  from  time  to  time. 
The  comforter  had  a deep  bass  voice,  and 
was  often  unintelligible  ; but  the  dis- 
heartened man  spoke  nervously,  in  a 
high  key  of  plangent  quality,  like  that  of 
an  unhappy  bell. 

“No,”  he  said;  “I’d  better  fail,  Bill. 
It’s  no  use  trying  to  keep  along.  I can 
get  pretty  good  terms  from  the  folks  at 
home,  there;  they  all  know  me,  and  they 
know  I done  my  best.  I can  pay  about 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  I guess,  and 
that’s  more  than  most  business  men  could, 
if  they  stopped;  and  if  I ever  get  goin’ 
again,  I’ll  pay  dollar  for  dollar;  they 
know  that.” 

The  man  with  the  deep  voice  said 
something  that  Ray  did  not  catch.  The 
disheartened  man  seemed  not  to  have 
caught  it  either;  he  said,  “What  say?” 
and  when  the  other  repeated  his  words, 
he  said : “ Oh  yes ! I know.  But  I been 
dancing  round  in  a quart  cup  all  my 
life  there;  and  now  it’s  turning  into  a 
pint  cup,  and  I guess  I better  get  out. 
The  place  did  grow  for  a while,  and  we 
got  all  ready  to  be  a city  as  soon  as  the 
railroad  come  along.  But  when  the  road 
come  it  didn’t  do  all  we  expected  of  it. 
We  could  get  out  into  the  world  a good 
deal  easier  than  we  could  before,  and  we 
had  all  the  facilities  of  transportation 
that  we  could  ask  for.  But  we  could  get 
away  so  easy  that  most  of  our  people 
went  to  the  big  towns  to  do  their  shop- 
ping, and  the  facilities  of  transportation 
carried  off  most  of  our  local  industries. 
The  luck  was  against  us.  We  bet  high 
on  what  the  road  would  do  for  us,  and 
we  lost.  We  paid  out  nearly  our  last 
dollar  to  get  the  road  to  come  our  way, 
and  it  came,  and  killed  us.  We  sub- 
scribed to  the  stock,  and  we’ve  got  it  yet; 
there  ain’t  any  fight  for  it  anywhere  else; 
wed  let  it  go  without  a fight.  We  tried 
one  while  for  the  car  shops,  but  they  lo- 
cated them  further  up  the  line,  and  since 
that  we  ha’n’t  even  wiggled.  What  say? 
Yes;  but,  you  see,  I'm  part  of  the  place. 
I’ve  worked  hard  all  my  life,  and  I’ve  held 
out  a good  many  times  when  ruin  stared 
me  in  the  face,  but  I guess  I sha’n’t  hold 
out  this  time.  What’s  the  use  ? Most  ev- 
ery business  man  I know  has  failed  some 
time  or  other;  some  of  ’em  three  or  four 
times  over,  and  scrambled  up  and  gone 
on  again,  and  I guess  I got  to  do  the  same. 
Had  a kind  of  pride  about  it,  m’  wife 
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and  me ; but  I guess  we  got  to  come  to  it. 
It  does  seem  sometimes  as  if  the  very 
mischief  was  in  it.  I lost  pretty  heavy, 
for  a small  dealer,  on  Fashion’s  Pansy, 
alone — got  left  with  a big  lot  of  ’em. 
What  say  ? Oh ! It  was  a bustle.  W o- 
men  kept  askin’  for  Fashion’s  Pansy, 
till  you'd  ’a’  thought  every  last  one  of 
’em  was  going  to  live  and  be  buried  in  it. 
Then  all  at  once  none  of  ’em  wanted  it — 
wouldn’t  touch  it.  That  and  butter  be- 
gun it.  You  know  how  a country  mer- 
chant’s got  to  take  all  the  butter  the  wo- 
men bring  him,  and  he’s  got  to  pay  for 
sweet  butter,  and  sell  it  for  grease  half 
the  time.  You  can  tell  a woman  she’d 
better  keep  an  eye  on  her  daughter,  but 
if  you  say  she  don’t  make  good  butter  ev- 
ery time,  that’s  the  last  of  that  woman’s 
custom.  But  what’s  finally  knocked  me 
out  is  this  drop  in  bric-a-brac.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  that,  I guess  I could  have  pulled 
through.  Then  there  was  such  a rush 
for  Japanese  goods,  and  it  lasted  so  long, 
that  I loaded  up  all  I could  with  ’em  last 
time  I was  in  New  York,  and  now  nobody 
wants  ’em;  couldn’t  give  ’em  away. 
Well,  it’s  all  a game,  and  you  don’t  know 
any  more  how  it’s  cornin’  out — you  can’t 
bet  on  it  with  any  more  certainty — than 
you  can  on  a trottin’  match.  My!  I wish 
I was  dead.” 

The  deep-voiced  man  murmured  some- 
thing again,  and  the  high-voiced  man 
again  retorted: 

“What  say?  Oh,  it’s  all  well  enough 
to  preach;  and  I’ve  heal'd  about  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply  before.  There’s 
about  as  much  of  a law  to  it  as  there  is  to 
three-card  monte.  If  it  wasn’t  for  my 
poor  wife,  I’d  let  ’em  take  me  back  on  ice. 
I wrould  that.” 

The  deep-voiced  man  now  seemed  to 
have  risen  ; there  was  a shuffling  of  feet, 
and  presently  a parley  at  the  open  door 
about  commonplace  matters;  and  then 
the  two  men  exchanged  adieux,  and  the 
door  shut  again,  and  all  was  silent  in  the 
room  opposite  Ray's.  He  felt  sorry  for 
the  unhappy  man  shut  in  there;  but  he 
perceived  no  special  significance  in  what 
he  had  overheard.  He  had  no  great  cu- 
riosity about  the  matter;  it  was  one  of 
those  things  that  happened  every  day, 
and  for  tragedy  was  in  no  wise  compara- 
ble to  a disappointment  in  first  love,  such 
as  he  had  carefully  studied  for  his  novel 
from  his  own  dark  experience.  Still  it 
did  suggest  something  to  Ray : it  suggest- 


ed a picturesque  opening  for  his  first  New 
York  letter  for  the  Midland  Echo , and 
he  used  it  in  illustration  of  the  immensity 
of  New  York,  and  the  strange  associations 
and  juxtapositions  of  life  there.  He 
treated  the  impending  failure  of  the 
country  storekeeper  from  an  overstock 
of  Japanese  goods  rather  humorously:  it 
was  not  like  a real  trouble,  a trouble  of 
the  heart;  and  the  cause  seemed  to  him 
rather  grotesquely  disproportionate  to  the 
effect.  In  describing  the  incident  as 
something  he  had  overheard  in  a hotel, 
he  threw  in  some  touches  that  were  in- 
tended to  give  the  notion  of  a greater 
splendor  than  belonged  to  the  place. 

He  made  a very  good  start  on  his  let- 
ter, and  when  he  went  to  bed  the  broken 
hairs  that  pierced  his  sheet  from  the  thin 
mattress  did  not  keep  him  from  falling 
asleep,  and  they  did  prove  that  it  was  a 
horse-hair  mattress. 

VI. 

In  the  morning  he  determined  that  he 
would  not  breakfast  at  the  restauran  t u nder 
the  hotel,  partly  because  he  was  ashamed 
to  meet  the  people  who,  he  knew,  suspect- 
ed him  of  trying  to  beat  them  out  of  the 
price  of  his  supper,  and  partly  because  he 
had  decided  that  it  was  patronized  chiefly 
by  the  country  merchants  who  frequent- 
ed the  hotel,  and  he  wanted  something 
that  was  more  like  New  York.  He  had 
heard  of  those  foreign  eating-houses  where 
you  got  a meal  served  in  courses  at  a fix- 
ed price,  and  he  wandered  about  looking 
for  one.  He  meant  to  venture  into  the 
first  he  found,  and  on  a side  street  he 
came  on  a hotel  with  a French  name, 
and  over  the  door  in  an  arch  of  gilt  let- 
ters the  inscription  Restaurant  Frangais. 
There  was  a large  tub  on  each  side  of  the 
door  with  a small  evergreen  tree  in  it; 
some  strings  or  wires  ran  from  these  tubs 
to  the  door-posts  and  sustained  a trailing 
vine  that  formed  a little  bower  on  either 
hand;  a Maltese  cat  in  the  attitude  of  a 
sphinx  dozed  in  the  thicket  of  foliage,  and 
Ray’s  heart  glowed  with  a sense  of  the 
foreign  ness  of  the  whole  effect.  He 
had  never  been  abroad,  but  he  had  read 
of  such  things,  and  he  found  himself  at 
home  in  an  environment  long  familiar  to 
his  fancy. 

The  difference  of  things  was  the  source 
of  his  romance,  as  it  is  with  all  of  us,  and 
he  looked  in  at  the  window  of  this  French 
restaurant  with  the  feelings  he  would  have 
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had  in  the  presence  of  such  a restaurant 
in  Paris,  and  he  began  to  imagine  gay, 
light-minded  pictures  about  it.  At  the 
same  time,  while  he  was  figuring  inside 
at  one  of  the  small  tables,  vis  a-vis  with  a 
pretty  actress  whom  he  invented  for  the 
purpose,  he  was  halting  on  the  sidewalk 
outside,  wondering  whether  he  could  get 
breakfast  there  so  early  as  eight  o’clock, 
and  doubtful  whether  he  should  not  be- 
tray his  strangeness  to  New  York  hours 
if  he  tried.  When  he  went  in  there  was 
nobody  there  but  one  white-aproned  wait- 
er, who  was  taking  down  some  chairs  from 
the  middle  table  where  they  had  been 
stacked  with  their  legs  in  the  air  while 
he  was  sweeping.  But  he  did  not  disdain 
to  come  directly  to  Ray,  where  he  had 
sat  down,  with  a plate  and  napkin  and 
knife  and  fork,  and  exchange  a good- 
morning with  him  in  arranging  them  be- 
fore him.  Then  he  brought  half  a yard 
of  French  bread  and  a tenuous,  translu- 
cent pat  of  American  butter;  and  ask- 
ed Ray  whether  he  would  have  chops 
or  beefsteak  with  his  coffee.  The  steak 
came  with  a sprig  of  water-cress  on  it,  and 
the  coffee  in  a pot;  and  the  waiter,  who 
had  one  eye  that  looked  at  Ray,  and  an- 
other of  uncertain  focus,  poured  out  the 
coffee  for  him,  and  stood  near,  with  a 
friendly  countenance,  and  a cordial  in- 
terest in  the  young  fellow’s  appetite.  By 
this  time  a neat  dame  de  comptoir,  whom 
Ray  knew  for  a dame  de  comptoir  at 
once,  though  he  had  never  seen  one  be- 
fore, took  her  place  behind  a little  desk  in 
the  corner,  and  the  day  had  begun  for 
that  Restaurant  Fran£ais. 

Ray  felt  that  it  was  life,  and  he  pro- 
longed his  meal  to  the  last  drop  of  the 
second  cup  of  coffee  that  his  pot  held,  and 
he  wished  that  he  could  have  Sanderson 
with  him  to  show  him  what  life  really 
was  in  New  York.  Sanderson  had  taken 
all  his  meals  in  the  basement  of  that 
seventv-five-cent  hotel,  which  Ray  meant 
to  leave  at  once  because  of  the  indignities 
put  upon  him  there.  Where  he  was  he 
would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
any  of  the  men  who  had  given  him  that 
farewell  dinner  see  him.  He  was  proper- 
ly placed,  as  a young  New  York  literary 
man;  he  was  already  a citizen  of  that 
great  Bohemia  which  he  had  heard  and 
read  so  much  of.  He  was  sure  that  ar- 
tists must  come  there,  and  actors,  but  of 
course  much  later  in  the  day.  His  only 
misgiving  was  lest  the  taxes  of  Bohemia 


might  be  heavier  than  he  could  pay,  and 
he  asked  the  waiter  for  his  account  some- 
what anxiously.  It  was  forty  cents,  and 
his  ambition  leaped  at  the  possibility  of 
taking  all  his  meals  at  that  place.  He 
made  the  occasion  of  telling  the  cross- 
eyed waiter  to  keep  the  change  out  of  the 
half-dollar  he  gave  him  serve  for  asking 
whether  one  could  take  board  there  by 
the  week,  and  the  waiter  said  one  could 
for  six  dollars:  a luncheon  like  the  break- 
fast, but  with  soup  and  wine,  and  a din- 
ner of  fish,  two  meats,  salad,  sweets,  and 
coffee.  “On  Sundays,”  said  the  waiter, 
“ the  dinner  is  something  splendid.  And 
there  are  rooms;  oh  yes,  it  is  a hotel.” 

“ Yes,  I knew  it  was  a hotel,”  said  Ray. 

The  six  dollars  did  not  seem  to  him 
too  much;  but  he  had  decided  that  he 
must  live  on  ten  dollars  a week  in  or- 
der to  make  his  money  last  for  a full 
experiment  of  New  York,  or  till  lie  had 
placed  himself  in  some  permanent  posi- 
tion of  profit.  The  two  strains  of  pru- 
dence and  of  poetry  were  strongly  blend- 
ed in  him;  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
wasting  money,  even  upon  himself,  whom 
he  liked  so  well,  and  whom  he  wished  so 
much  to  have  a good  time.  He  meant  to 
make  his  savings  go  far;  with  those  five 
hundred  dollars  he  could  live  a year  in 
New  York  if  he  helped  himself  out  on 
dress  and  incidental  expenses  with  the 
pay  for  his  Midland  Echo  letters.  He 
would  have  asked  to  see  some  of  the 
rooms  in  the  restaurant,  but  he  was  afraid 
it  was  too  early,  and  he  decided  to  come  to 
dinner  and  ask  about  them.  On  his  way 
back  to  the  place  where  he  had  lodged 
he  rapidly  counted  the  cost,  and  he  de- 
cided, at  any  rate,  to  try  it  for  a while; 
and  he  shut  himself  into  his  cupboard 
at  the  hotel,  and  began  to  go  over  some 
pages  of  his  manuscript  for  the  last  time, 
with  a lightness  of  heart  which  decision, 
even  a wrong  decision,  always  brings. 

It  was  still  too  soon  to  go  with  the 
story  to  a publisher;  he  could  not  hope  to 
find  any  one  in  before  ten  o’clock,  and  he 
had  a whole  hour  yet  to  work  on  it.  He 
was  always  putting  the  last  touches  on  it; 
but  he  almost  wished  he  had  not  looked 
at  it,  now  when  t}ie  touches  must  really 
be  the  last.  It  seemed  to  suffer  a sort  of 
disintegration  in  his  mind.  It  fell  into 
witless  and  repellent  fragments;  it  lost 
all  beauty  and  coherence,  so  that  he  felt 
ashamed  and  frightened  with  it,  and  he 
could  not  think  what  the  meaning  of  it 
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had  once  so  clearly  been.  He  knew  that 
no  publisher  would  touch  it  in  the  way 
of  business,  and  he  doubted  if  any  would 
really  have  it  read  or  looked  at.  It  seemed 
to  him  quite  insane  to  offer  it,  and  he  had 
to  summon  an  impudently  cynical  cour- 
age in  nerving  himself  to  the  point.  The 
best  way,  of  course,  would  have  been  to 
get  the  story  published  first  as  a serial,  in 
one  of  the  magazines  that  had  shown  fa- 
vor to  his  minor  attempts;  and  Ray  had 
tried  this  pretty  fully.  The  manuscript 
had  gone  the  rounds  of  all  the  friendly 
offices;  and  returned,  after  a longer  or 
shorter  sojourn,  bearing  on  some  margin- 
al corner  the  hieroglyphic  or  numerical 
evidence  that  it  had  passed  through  the 
reader’s  hands  in  each.  Ray  innocently 
fancied  that  he  suppressed  the  fact  by 
clipping  this  mark  away  with  the  scissors; 
but  probably  no  one  was  deceived.  In 
looking  at  it  now  he  was  not  even  de- 
ceived himself ; the  thing  had  a desper- 
ately worn  and  battered  air;  it  was  act- 
ually dog's-eared;  but  he  had  still  clung 
to  the  hope  of  getting  it  taken  somewhere, 
because  in  all  the  refusals  there  was  proof 
that  the  magazine  reader  had  really  read 
it  through;  and  Ray  argued  that  if  this 
were  so,  there  must  be  some  interest  or 
property  in  it  that  would  attract  the  gen- 
eral reader  if  it  could  ever  be  got  to  his 
eye  in  print. 

He  was  not  wrong;  for  the  story  was 
fresh  and  new,  in  spite  of  its  simple-heart- 
ed, unconscious  imitations  of  the  style 
and  plot  of  other  stories,  because  it  was 
the  soul  if  not  the  body  of  his  first  love. 
He  thought  that  he  had  wrapped  this  fact 
impenetrably  up  in  so  many  travesties 
and  disguises  that  the  girl  herself  would 
not  have  known  it  if  she  had  read  it;  but 
very  probably  she  would  have  known  it. 
Any  one  who  could  read  between  the 
lines  could  penetrate  through  the  inno- 
cent psychical  posing  and  literary  affecta- 
tion to  the  truth  of  a strictly  and  pecul- 
iarly American  situation  within,  and  to 
the  pathos  of  a youthful  heartbreak. 
This  possibly  was  the  charm  the  poor  lit- 
tle novel  had,  and  it  was  this  which  Ray 
had  tried  to  conceal  with  all  sorts  of  alien 
splendors  of  make  and  manner.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  now,  at  the  last  moment,  that 
if  he  could  only  uproot  what  was  native 
and  indigenous  in  it,  he  should  make  it  a 
strong  and  perfect  thing.  He  thought  of 
writing  it  over  again,  and  recoloring  the 
heroine’s  hair  and  the  hero’s  character, 


and  putting  the  scene  in  a new  place;  but 
he  had  already  rewritten  it  so  many  times 
that  he  was  sick  of  it;  and  with  all  his 
changing  lie  had  not  been  able  to  change 
it  much.  He  decided  to  write  a New 
York  novel,  and  derive  the  hero  from 
Midland,  as  soon  as  he  could  collect  the 
material;  the  notion  for  it  had  already 
occurred  to  him;  the  hero  should  come 
on  with  a play;  but  first  of  all  it  would 
be  necessary  for  Ray  to  get  this  old  novel 
behind  him,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that 
was  to  get  it  before  the  public. 

VII. 

Ray  put  his  manuscript  back  into  its 
covering,  and  took  it  under  his  arm.  He 
meant  to  make  a thorough  trial  of  the 
publishers,  and  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
his  failures  as  long  as  a publisher  was 
left  untried.  He  knew  from  his  experi- 
ence with  the  magazine  editors  that  it 
would  be  a slow  affair,  and  he  must  have 
patience.  Some  of  the  publishers,  even 
if  they  did  not  look  at  his  story,  would 
keep  it  for  days  or  weeks  with  the  inten- 
tion or  the  appearance  of  reading  it,  and 
when  they  did  read  it  they  would  of 
course  want  time  for  it.  He  expected 
this,  and  he  calculated  that  it  might  very 
well  take  his  manuscript  six  months  to 
go  the  rounds  of  all  the  houses  in  New 
York.  Yet  he  meant,  if  he  could,  to  get 
it  through  sooner,  and  he  was  going  to 
use  his  journalistic  connection  to  make 
interest  for  it.  He  would  have  given  ev- 
erything but  honor  to  have  it  known 
that  he  had  written  some  things  for  Har- 
per's and  the  Century , and  he  did  not 
think  it  impossible  that  here  and  there  a 
publisher  might  recognize  his  name.  But 
he  set  his  teeth  against  letting  the  slight- 
est hint  of  his  identity  escape  him.  He 
did  not  wish,  or  he  said  to  himself  and 
stood  to  it  that  he  did  not  wish,  any  favor 
shown  his  novel  because  he  had  written 
those  things.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
willing  the  fact  that  he  was  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Midland  Echo  should 
help  him  to  a prompt  examination  of  his 
manuscript  if  it  could;  and  he  meant  to 
let  it  be  known  that  he  was  a journalist 
before  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  an 
author. 

He  formulated  some  phrases  introdu- 
cing himself  in  his  newspaper  character, 
as  he  walked  up  Broadway  with  his  manu- 
script held  tight  under  his  arm,  and  with 
that  lifting  and  glowing  of  the  heart 
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which  a young  man  cannot  help  feeling 
if  he  walks  up  Broadway  on  a bright  Oc- 
tober morning.  The  sun  was  gay  on  the 
senseless  facades  of  the  edifices,  littered 
with  signs  of  the  traffic  within,  and  hung 
with  effigies  and  emblems  of  every  con- 
ceit and  color,  from  the  cornice  to  the 
threshold,  where  the  show-cases  crowded 
the  passengers  towards  the  curbstones, 
and  to  the  cellarways  that  overflowed  the 
sidewalks  with  their  wares.  The  frantic 
struggle  and  jumble  of  these  appeals  to 
curiosity  and  interest  jarred  themselves  to 
an  effect  of  kaleidoscopic  harmony,  just  as 
the  multitudinous  noises  of  the  hoofs  and 
wheels  and  feet  and  tongues  broke  and 
bruised  themselves  to  one  roar  on  the  ear; 
and  the  adventurer  among  them  found 
no  offence  in  their  confusion.  He  had 
his  stake  too  in  the  tremendous  game 
that  all  were  playing,  some  fair  and  some 
foul,  and  shrieking  out  their  bets  in  those 
strident  notes;  and  he  believed  so  much 
he  should  win  that  he  was  ready  to  take 
the  chances  of  losing.  From  the  stain- 
less blue  sky  overhead,  the  morning  sun 
glared  down  on  the  thronged  and  noisy 
street,  and  brought  out  all  its  details  with 
keen  distinctness;  but  Ray  did  not  feel  its 
anarchy.  The  irregularity  of  the  build- 
ings, high  and  low,  as  if  they  were  parts 
of  a wall  wantonly  hacked  and  notched, 
here  more  and  here  less,  was  of  the  same 
moral  effect  to  him  as  the  beautiful  spire 
of  Grace  Church  thrilling  heavenward 
like  a hymn. 

He  went  along, wondering  if  he  should 
happen  to  meet  either  of  those  young  wo- 
men whom  he  had  befriended  the  evening 
before.  He  had  heard  that  you  were  sure 
to  meet  somebody  you  had  met  before 
whenever  you  stepped  out  on  Broadway, 
and  he  figured  meeting  them,  in  fancy. 
He  had  decided  to  put  them  into  his  story 
of  New  York  life,  and  he  tried  to  ima- 
gine the  character  he  should  assign  them, 
or  rather  one  of  them:  the  one  who  had 
given  the  old  darky  a quarter  out  of  his 
dollar.  He  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
do  with  the  child;  something  could  be 
made  of  the  child  if  it  wrere  older,  but 
a mere  baby  like  that  would  be  difficult 
to  manage  in  such  a story  as  Ray  meant 
to  write.  He  wondered  if  it  would  do  to 
have  her  deserted  by  her  husband,  aud 
have  the  hero,  a young  literary  adven- 
turer, not  at  all  like  himself,  fall  in  love 
with  her,  and  then  have  them  both  die 
when  the  husband,  a worthless,  drunken 


brute,  came  back  in  time  to  prevent  their 
marriage.  He  built  up  the  husband's 
character  from  the  hint  given  by  the  other 
young  woman  when  she  said  she  did  not 
care  if  he  killed  her;  Ray  was  not  sure 
that  she  meant  her  husband;  it  might 
have  been  her  father;  but  he  decided  to 
have  him  the  husband  of  the  heroine. 
Such  a scheme  would  give  scope  for  great 
suffering;  Ray  imagined  a scene  of  re 
nunciation  between  the  lovers,  who  re- 
fused each  other  even  a last  kiss  ; and  he 
felt  a lump  rise  in  his  throat.  It  could 
be  made  very  powerful. 

He  evolved  a character  of  reckless  gen- 
erosity for  her  from  her  beneficence  to 
the  old  negro  in  the  ferry-boat.  Under 
that  still,  almost  cold  exterior  he  made 
her  conceal  a nature  of  passionate  im- 
pulse, because  the  story  required  a nature 
of  that  sort.  He  did  not  know  whether 
to  have  the  husband  finally  die,  and  the 
lovers  marry,  or  whether  to  have  the 
lovers  killed  in  an  accident.  It  would  be 
more  powerful  to  have  them  killed;  it 
would  be  so  conventional  and  expected 
to  have  them  happily  married;  but  Ray 
knew'the  reader  liked  a novel  that  ended 
well.  It  would  be  at  once  powerful  and 
popular  to  have  them  elope  together.  Per- 
haps the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be 
to  have  them  elope ; there  was  a fascina- 
tion in  the  guilty  thought;  he  could  make 
such  a denouement  very  attractive;  but 
upon  the  whole  he  felt  that  he  must  not, 
for  very  much  the  same  reason  that  he 
must  not  himself  run  off  with  his  neigh- 
bor’s wife. 

All  the  time  that  this  went  on  in  his 
mind,  Ray  was  walking  up  Broadway, 
and  holding  fast  to  the  novel  under  his 
arm,  which  the  novel  in  his  brain  wras  so 
vividly  eclipsing.  His  inner  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  remembered  face  of  that 
strange  girl,  or  woman,  whom  he  was 
fashioning  into  a fictitious  heroine,  but 
his  outward  vision  roved  over  the  women 
faces  it  encountered,  and  his  taste  made 
its  swift  selection  among  them,  and  his  am- 
bidextrous fancy  wove  romances  around 
such  as  he  found  pretty  or  interesting 
enough  to  give  his  heart  to.  They  were 
mostly  the  silly  or  sordid  faces  that  wo- 
men wear  when  they  are  shopping,  and 
they  expressed  such  emotions  as  are 
roused  by  the  chase  of  a certain  shade  of 
ribbon,  or  the  hope  of  getting  something 
rich  and  fashionable  for  less  than  its 
worth.  But  youth  is  not  nice,  or  else  its 
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eyes  are  keener  than  those  of  after-life; 
aud  Ray  found  many  beautiful  and  styl- 
ish girls  where  the  middle-aged  witness 
would  have  seen  a long  procession  of  aver- 
age second-rate  young  woman.  He  ad- 
mired their  New-Yorky  dash ; he  saw  their 
difference  in  look  and  carriage  from  the 
Midland  girls;  and  he  wondered  what 
they  would  be  like,  if  he  knew  them.  He 
reflected  that  he  did  not  know  any  one  in 
New  York;  but  he  expected  soon  to  be 
acquainted.  If  he  got  his  novel  taken  he 
would  very  soon  be  known,  and  then  his 
acquaintance  would  be  sought.  He  saw 
himself  launched  upon  a brilliant  social 
career,  and  he  suddenly  had  a difficulty 
presented  to  him  which  he  had  not  fore- 
seen a moment  before:  he  had  to  choose 
between  a brilliant  marriage  with  a rich 
and  well-born  girl  and  fealty  to  the  weird 
heroine  of  his  story.  The  unexpected  con- 
tingency suggested  a new  ending  to  his 
original  story.  The  husband  could  die 
and  the  lovers  be  about  to  marry,  when 
they  could  become  aware  that  the  rich 
girl  was  in  love  with  the  hero.  They 
could  renounce  each  other,  and  the  hero 
could  marry  the  rich  girl;  and  shortly 
after  the  heroine  could  die.  An  ending 
like  that  could  be  made  very  powerful; 
and  it  would  be  popular  too. 

Ray  found  himself  in  a jam  of  peo- 
ple who  had  begun  suddenly  to  gather 
at  the  corner  he  was  approaching.  They 
were  looking  across  at  something  on 
the  other  corner,  and  Ray  looked  too. 
Trunks  and  travelling-bags  had  overflow- 
ed from  a store  in  the  basement  there, 
and  piled  themselves  on  the  sidewalk  and 
up  the  house  Avail;  and  against  the  back- 
ground they  formed  stood  two  figures. 
One  was  a decent-looking  young  man  in 
a Derby  hat,  and  wearing  spectacles,  which 
gave  him  a sort  of  scholarly  air;  he  re- 
mained passive  in  the  grip  of  another, 
probably  the  shopman,  who  was  quite 
colorless  with  excitement,  and  who  hung 
fast  to  the  shoulder  of  the  first,  as  if  his 
prisoner  were  making  violent  efforts  to 
escape.  A tall  young  policeman  parted 
the  crowd,  and  listened  a moment  to  the 
complaint  the  shopman  made,  with  many 
gestures  towards  his  wares.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  passive  captive,  and  Ray 
heard  the  click  of  the  handcuffs  as  they 
snapped  on  the  wrists  of  this  scholarly 
looking  man ; and  the  policeman  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  away. 

The  intrusion  of  such  a brutal  fact  of 


life  into  the  tragic  atmosphere  of  his  rev- 
ery  made  the  young  poet  a little  sick,  but 
the  young  journalist  avidly  seized  upon  it. 
The  poet  would  not  have  dreamed  of  using 
such  an  incident,  but  the  journalist  saw 
how  well  it  would  work  into  the  scheme 
of  that  first  letter  he  was  writing  home  to 
the  Echo , where  he  treated  of  the  surface 
contrasts  of  life  in  New  York  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  stranger.  A glad 
astonishment  at  the  profusion  of  the  ma- 
terial for  his  letters  possessed  him : at  this 
rate  he  should  have  no  trouble  in  writing 
them;  he  could  make  them  an  indispen- 
sable feature  ; they  would  be  quoted  and 
copied,  and  he  could  get  a rise  out  of 
Hanks  Brothers  on  the  price. 

He  crossed  to  the  next  comer,  where 
the  shopman  was  the  centre  of  a lessen- 
ing number  of  spectators,  and  found  him 
willing  to  prolong  the  interest  he  had 
created  in  the  public  mind.  He  said  the 
thief  had  priced  a number  of  bags  in  the 
place  below,  and  on  coming  up  had  made 
a grab  at  one  and  tried  to  get  off  with  it; 
but  he  was  onto  him  like  lightning.  He 
showed  Ray  which  bag  it  was,  and  turn- 
ed it  round  and  upside  down  as  if  with  a 
fresh  sense  of  its  moral  value.  He  said  he 
should  have  to  take  that  bag  into  court, 
and  he  set  it  aside  so  that  he  should  not 
forget  it. 

44 1 suppose,”  said  a tall,  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  to  have  been  listening 
to  Ray’s  dialogue  with  the  shopman, 
“you  wouldn’t  be  willing  to  sell  me  that 
bag?”  He  spoke  slowly  with  a thick, 
mellow  voice,  deep  in  his  throat. 

44  Money  wouldn't  buy  that  bag;  no 
sir,”  said  the  shopman;  but  he  seemed 
uneasy. 

“You  know,”  urged  the  soft-voiced 
stranger,  44  you  could  show  some  other 
bag  in  court  that  was  just  like  it.” 

“I  couldn’t  swear  to  no  other  bag,” 
said  the  shopman,  daunted,  and  visibly 
relenting. 

“That  is  true,”  said  the  stranger. 

“ But  you  could  swear  that  it  was  exactly 
like  this.  Still,  I dare  say  you’re  quite 
right,  and  it’s  better  to  produce  the  cor- 
pus delicti , if  possible.” 

He  glanced  at  Ray  with  a whimsical 
demand  for  sympathy;  Ray  smiled,  and 
they  walked  off  together, leaving  the  shop- 
man in  dubious  study  of  his  evqptful  bag. 
He  was  opening  it,  and  scrutinizing  the 
inside. 

[to  be  continued.} 
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quiry into  the  facts  of  Mie  time,  tt  ts 
e<n-t;uu  ifuit  the  ehurelies  were  r.hnt  pi; 
ydhunoiijy  called  ^ ugly/Y  that  js  to  Amy* 
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priest.:  All  these  thin*:*  aire  fpcMoum  UA  hn  *v}jIJ:  ahrojui  Mitd  W^v  the  suvets. 

turns,  to  the  latter  half  ox  the  hm-tecurh  They  are  ciiahiirU  ue.W<1  sine*  ;iio\v  umI 
eeulmy,  There  were  .'also  pjiif  nvlisp, ; ha  to-  loan  e ;.  A ml  tew  UinJetThaU  to  St., 
poor  wore  Ml  very  uhu  h (u  iheoiMves  lAmiS.  Tie-  ohJ  £nb,leil  house*  nrr  uH 
riinltla*  parish  was- not  worlceti  .•viwniliiicr  vone.  esvopt  in  the  narrow  limits  of  jhc 
to  motlrvii  TtleasY.  ihli ufi^t4  pprt  ^rwi  Jtj  tile  lirfev  in  (iWir  places 
time!  arc  trill  hoases  with  lar^t  &\$h  wiu»iows 

Them  were  h iihp4re4  #tVrt  nixie ■ parish  ntp\  flat;  WitUiii'  they  ‘arei  wctiui; 

church  e*  in  Loiuhm  unit  \V  **4  mil  ester.  scotch  the  fashion  of  teprsi vy  Wvmif. 
At  forty-four  of  tho^.-ihei>-  v.^  daily  romph-teH  yone  *vm.  Fool -parstMitfCrg 
Mririco'r^srirely  a ; r « s-tf -vof n t: *.* ftf-Mta t tw.Ti i ’ of  aiV  protected  bjr  j^r«wY  «>;f  |^&rH  jut 
it  litciou.H  ietavlfjr,  •At .'•ow  .0/  val.s  of  four  Air  live  feet.  Fl  it  uavuur- 

wer*' three  daily  server.-;  * ai  alt  of  thorn  Stones  are  not.  lu  i^urrai  use.  .arid"  those 
--the  whole  hundred  and . tiiuc'-tliere  Hint  hayfc  team,  laid  down  arc  smalt  uud 
weiv»  Service*  every  \\Vii?.ir.s<i  \v  ao<I  Fri-  in  secure*  The  shops  are  yinaJh  and  there 
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is  little  pretence  at  displaying  !)•*•  )s^khU  :•.  -s'hvel.  The  vnnc  g-iv*** it  good  idea  of  a Lon  • 
••,,y.'lhi&y  i&yif  n*hv  \t%ii*yyyrf  all  33#  y;\iuh>\*r*  jitm-  *{ rwlof  thtfrt  lime  Tii^  |H.V^is  by 
in  lYonf  \ or  two  al.llw  fii*  'ilJ  ivnaMnd  Tb*  dra*  i.u;  •■*? 

: Tejnp[Y.l5ur  frv>m  B»Wf?<ier  R»»Vr,  l^k^i  a- 
i , late  Vi*  17M;  ip  \v  ii7cJi  th^j  ai^ 

In#;  It  ixliii  shotte  ilia  kiutl 

<if > btyu*#*.  in  tb>  UmVh  streets  Katr^r 
fimv  ibongh  if  M om  j i n Urn  Stmndm  .thy:-/ 
of . H&  C5hmwfif  a lft*i1>i,yV; 

qourter.  of  the  iimst;/ 

’ ;.  (*6^$ ' 1 « the.  .\TlWfk  <«f  Tu\m:- 

V*Vt  uynv  m erinipfc  tlasfricki^in^ 
nod  p£ripm  ;uf  the  baser  ; 

There ■.  v.;«rifr  K^VX\AUi  *}\w^er<  omlau^iv 
y h u l&uftib?  yfreYtC 
Urn#i;  i*»  rnined  hv.  liie 

jn^mtss  of  a ditfrl.mau  or  a 

swe^p  £ Oifi  "<yt:  etfptgdtiie  Uiy&lBn  > 

ojk?v;-:  imikheuds?  1^4  in 'Mutiuf. ; / 
. ra|>i^..6HutiA>r^a:^%'.; ; /litAljil.cjfi?;  ';tJii2f‘':.: 

the  wtiev*  m the  ^n:c^t\x\  i^^^o-g^r  forth  «*&> 


LCD  * *£' 


ct  jgve&t  tin w for  sirM  r barby?* 

bk'vr  tiny  rtoufc  into  . 'wig*  at  ojievi  . 
'v;yy-,  i ;LMSii*ir  vii.ijknif  wrulh •dmoi.ie  bUv.*t  • 
ou hside  ;v  mad  bulk  eareeml  op  and  dtfWti 


i wiip  ;v^i" ; 

: :.  . . • 


tM  afkmohio?  of  yditter 

: V 4wt-.  The' 

tl raWip g of  ,.';.^t.'  Dli otffcao V i ri  tl u?  W est 

• tim  wn*e  labl  diyvfii.  Tli<*.  ;lh#  • 

Qiijy  paviMn»Mit,  hull  1 for.  rhb  road  ami  and  f«*>i.trhf  it  ant  \:^h\iv.  Uk»  mulk  yoafii: - 
Miv  Co.  •'  \n  ;«  v . v<>n.Mstvd  6f  iargt>  rolmd  ir<>  v«u  ; pirkpocfi^''^py  kali  ourn^^nis. 

Otvr  nil icli  the  yoil iiijr  of  the  anti  de^tervaiji.  ; fc«a|ya.4H  aboontkcl  yn  the 
v^hivlw  uiade  tite.hu>vt 
drexiilful  noise.  In  The 
yvav  t'70%  howvyvr,  #u 
ii*ipr<iv-eifi«nt  liitro- 
tl  itvvfl  in  Wesiuu 
foi  lowed,  'by  till?  city  of 
Lomltiii  in  17i>(t,;  The 
rOads  were  jiavotl  with 
squareH  of  BxMytcfi  gv&n\\n 
iiiid  i 0 gib  wd ; tlni:  posts 
were  rejhiSyy*fl  - a kerb 

w&s  {441  thwy 0 , gotten 
|nHiyidod;iiij4  V$$-  runway 
|iayed  ^tk  itol  nkiiu^. 

fiiiih  the 
own  I he 


M 

■®.i 


i..»m 


M 011  uni  e h t no  d Vlhf:  hh^i  h : 
nio^  of  Lvnih>u 
date^  bel^erh  i?^T  Mui) 

17 1)0-  0>i'  U*e  housr^  -Vrh 

■.— JhW;' way. dom  iiyiT^T^;  -.•  - 

and  t.ltr.  piis^  urvd  m^rs  ar<* 
uot  yet  i'eiiirjved;  front  tlrfr 
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open  squares  of  LinnyUv^  Inn,  Blooms- 
hury.Wod  i^oriraati  ; b i g-Ii  vy m trii  >i>- r 

tyd  mi  all  file  rea*W;  Kfcfe:' 

indolent  and  rascally  ■ xlve  noise  m l he 
leading  streets  was  deafeni  tig*.;  •,  i it: 
or  the  way  bmme  impassable  from  iW 
rain-«|.K>vit»  in  the  roo fj* , w ti\*U .tl * >id i« 'rge<T 
fJiVir  eoiitinritv  upoii  the  streets  below. 

Vfe  who  now  object  to ; tire 
barrel  oeghn  in  the  street.,  or  #ery  of 
milk,  or  a distant  ‘German  ' bund,  would 
be,  driven  mad  hy  a sirigrlfc  day  of  George 
the  Seen  oil's  London  streets;  Hogarth 
hastouehed  the  subject;  but  only  touched 
U.  .iPh  one  could  do  moreju 
than  indicate  idle  men*  fringe  of  this  vast 
snlijeet.  Even  on  die  printed  page  We 
cau  do  little  more  tlUni  the  painteh*'  For 
insti*  nee,  the  folio  wing  Were  some  of  the 
mrjro  taimimm  and  every-day  an <1  nJJila  j~ 
iorig  liofees.  Mmy  ,&f.  t h e $ hh rlfliiM: 
in*  pi  1 1 p the  a u stam  pt  h a y it*  g a i>re nlfee  - 
bhiJik) e.  baW.lihg  4 k in yi to ti o»l ; ph  j 

buy  ! hoy  . %.*  this  day  hatchers  in  Clare 
Mucky!  ery  out  at  their  stal Is  ail  .day 
Lough  - R^liy  nfc  lWitiHi 
Rhyl  Buj-flCIit  the  streets  of  private 
. Jiyuises  there  passed  a never  e.nJip^  pro- 
oessioti,  hf  those  who  bawled  ; things  f or 
*We  Her*  t ox*,  few  of  the  tl.ingv  day 
• '0$ • '^ilsyriniis  that  it  'h  ?i  v^by 

hhperfe<‘t  fifty  There  \rf*re  Ihv^  Who 
offered  to  do  things— meml  pliixitof  -grind  ' 
colder  pots  ami  puns,  buy  or 
ki  tojivu  stuiL  i^ubbit  stcib  ^ I nor.  or  rhtty- 
^vords.  yWinVuge  old  clothes  and  wffihr 
ttieiul  ydd‘  vluna,  cut.  yv i res — t j 1 ( * okVitt pi- 
aOiig,  .rasping  o per  a t jo  rt  Was  appkyelitly 
4oa<tm  the  4peh  ^or  efiopef-vn^k^,-  -There! 
/Wasy  ne$t,  the  MinUiUide^  of  Vilmae  who 
e^rried  wares  to . sefl^as  . things  th  oiU 
Men  drink .-•saioopt' : barley-  bendr  rhv  ami 
milk  fnmmty  Siii'cw^hMiy  rakes. 

butler,  life-whit#'  vlmnnov  ink  }e*u,scuils.  ' 
WbMh  t^hird^  |ndte)^:  Dykhti's. 

honey,  cherry  vipe.  (theory  Bm 

cod  litis,  pippins,  fruit  of.  nil  kinds  I Wli, 

i . ' . -4  -.^d  /■  . . I t -'  ' . 7/ :’V;. 


Uitfety  tarts.:  ieekfr 


iv&tv/eX 

’.vX^Mva*/ 


VrTy/  ^aSn 


iSp  1 H I 

w wm$i 


lane,  ribbons,  ahnuti  tvs.  ink.  sioWI  eoftl, 
«euiih;g*--  witje.;  Woodf  ■ Ck  • :eurth^tC  -. 

•ware..,  hue  kies 

ftliOO^.  tbiliijrs  of  horO$.-  , Holland  ^ M-ks. 
woolU.*p  5,v>eks  and  hkiipeton^ 

matches,  [(oil  and  m< >y  slio»:  Saws.  r‘S 
sore  and  tools,  straps,  apd  the  dtousyiud 


erpLIT  WPTCtiy .BOW  STfiEBt—  It  enlsWKR 
iC  '.  V^PJfcK  K^AMiyAtnW; 


umi  opp  tliitig^  whieh  itre  how  sold  hi 
$hhjW  Tbe  behrovartl  came  abmtr  wf til 
Ijia  4h dpj^|:  mel  h&  d ruin, 
t f i0-  id lOUbyl  f ty> m ti-i e hhi^si yihp*- 

ihe  >>a|j,*;d  .-.fiviT  l>vrwfe»J  in  the;  oral, 
tile  u>vd  the  ugheiu^girl  Wk  up* 

t1#%vir  pitoii  woh  llfc  and  drum.  Nnlu«dy 
minded  htnv  touv^h  -hoiLse  mux  miulry  , . tn 
tk*fi  sPlul'fer'  ^t’tWds  (he  gntiil  vy.ivW,  Wal 
vidi  open  doors,  running  in  and  out; 
ensopom.  oyer  time  work;  they  WUed 
the  iu>isi-  tla*y  lihrd  ibis  {M;rambaiaijng 
rnalkrl  - it  M«a/lr  |]||  strcri  iiv^y  »s 
brnu^l  * t } I *e  neigl  I hi  >rx  on  I Ui  tulk  y a pd 
it,  pleased  tins  baity;  Thro  the  wagons 
vv-n!.  pomiv-rq'nkty  gruidiag  over  ibe 
youiid  stoties  nf  » W tv^d , ib^  rarts  nuu - 
bled;  •ii'M?-'. .biie tvei^-hfed^^  ••  grow tedy'  tlh?- 
Oivhriol  ralt led-  I hw  rdrivei$ 
vm mrd , and  fo.u^hfe  The  id i e Mji;'Lrfw*d  1 
\'A  the  eoxitiUtial.  rnueuliie  of  .Lrn 
dnu  w of  ■ C^-v : , • i 

aigo  be  >vou  Id  UavW  spokrii  of  the 
rontimj^i  ivnr. 

S>  v±' T b*1».ue  « i . * 1 1 liXp  u y b*'i*u 
wealthy  Ihyspiie  file  confmuul  wnr«  of 
i^e;*<eigKh¥hi-th’.'  dyutttry v tire  pre^perity 
of  fbr  cuuxilT'y  advanced  by  Jeupb  ami 


Go. 
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bounds.  French  privateers  scoured  the 
ocean  in  chase  of  our  merchantmen ; 
every  East  - Indiaman  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  all  the  way  from  Madeira  to 
Plymouth.  The  supremacy  of  the  sea  was 
obstinately  disputed  by  France,  yet  more 
ships  escaped  than  were  taken.  Our  In- 
diamen  fought  the  privateer  and  sank 
him;  our  fleets  retaliated;  our  frigates 
protected  the  merchantmen;  and  when, 


and  to  have  his  own  country  house;  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  compassed,  to  have  a box 
three  or  four  miles  from  town,  at  Stock- 
well,  Clapham,  Hoxton,  or  Bow,  or  Isling- 
ton, whither  he  might  drive  on  Saturday 
or  other  days  in  a four-wheeled  chaise. 
He  loved  to  add  a bow  window  to  the  front, 
at  which  he  would  sit  and  watch  the  peo- 
ple pass,  his  wine  before  him,  for  the  ad- 
miration and  envy  of  all  who  beheld. 

The  garden  at  the  back, 
thirty  feet  long  by  twenty 
broad,  he  laid  out  with 
great  elegance.  There  was 
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a gravel -walk  at  each  end, 
a pasteboard  grenadier  set 
up  in  one  walk,  aud  a sun- 
dial in  the  other.  In  the 
middle  there  was  a basin 
with  two  artificial  swans, 
over  which  he  moralized: 
“Sir,  I bought  those  fowls 
seven  years  ago.  They 
were  then  as  white  as  could 
be  made.  Now  they  are 
black.  Let  us  learn  that 
the  strongest  things  decay, 
and  consider  the  flight  of 
time.”  He  put  weather- 
cocks on  his  house-top, 
and  when  they  pointed 
different  ways,  he  reflected 
that  there  is  no  station  so 
exalted  as  to  be  free  from 
the  inconsistencies  and 
wants  of  life. 

His  wife,  of  course,  was 
a notable  housekeeper.  It 
is  recorded  of  her  that  she 
would  never  employ  a 
man  unless  he  could  whis- 
tle. So  that  when  he  was 
sent  to  draw  beer,  or  to 
bottle  wine,  or  to  pick 
cherries,  or  to  gather 
strawberries,  by  whistling 
all  the  time  he  proved 
that  his  mouth  was  emp* 


as  happened  sometimes,  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  fighting  Spain  as  well  as  France, 
the  balance  of  captures  was  greatly  in 
our  favor.  “Sir,”  said  Lord  Nelson  to 
the  King,  when  Spain  declared  war  against 
us,  “this  makes  all  the  difference.  It 
promised  to  be  a poor  war;  it  will  now 
be  a rich  war.”  And  it  was. 

It  was  the  dream  of  every  tradesman 
in  fulness  of  time  to  retire  from  his  shop 


tv ; because  you  cannot 
whistle  with  anything  in  your  mouth. 
She  made  her  husband  take  off  his  shoes 
before  going  up  stairs.  She  lamented  the 
gigantic  appetites  of  the  journeymen 
whom  they  had  to  keep  “peck  and  perch  ” 
all  the  year  round;  she  loved  a pink  sash 
and  a pink  ribbon,  and  when  she  went 
abroad  she  was  genteelly  “fetched  ” by  an 
apprentice  or  one  of  the  journeymen  with 
candle  and  lantliorn. 
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Tjl*  *$$$*  jV.i '•  tw.  of  ...  j ; »;•'.  • 

•Me  yo?H>d  TjJ*- 

; ^; ; }£&$ n - ;/^’ 

SM.l'V,  M‘-  ■'•■■•.  ■•?•'.  • : 

inj£  V Jiiitl 

^(.  J;tui<»s  s liY-  <>utskle  our  iua 

its.  >:%jut ijf  :|i-. f*v»uTti  Viftw  m rnt:  Ar.AJW^i.VL^A, if-.--. • v V 

?»'MiS(.‘  ivus  f^tpi  & 1* u i icl re<i  o»  a 
him  tired  amt  fifty  ^uiii^-.n  \u*nr. 

th  %.#utTHl  plan«!5,  ilVfc.  :ren{£  -JaTi'i ^ 11  "wa*  hs^,  ami  Uir  m- ’ 

vu’mv  tint?*  huh'  ;is  nmol'.,  There  %yf?rc  door-v  *i».'Tni  .'oil.  For  tin-  <kol\  dress- 
±\x  or  at'.rgu  fir**  insuruoue  oOW-*s.  The  iitgypiUhe  Imm\  iuuiwirt^er*  v/w  eu  voiced* 
limimmi  U>r  oirnrauvv  on  houses  wpd  aT  seven  Mnliwy^  ten  a mono,. 

-*#Vul^feCiI^l  iia^KIwuV yii^;ig^M»iWivy':  ww#  Jfirnl  aTro#i*Jer  ^tlVcesohiii 

two  shiiliuir^  pk*r  rem.  on  any  vmn  iuidw  they  v, o‘.*M.y,  of  Tfu\v  hav|  ohanmi^r 
SlUiKh  iiaH-a  crown  *m'i  ail  sutnf* htHwevii  with  forced  \}Qp$%  Tire  v.-u^v*  o'v« *u 
& f-000 . aiul  three  a.iid/^|x}feiie«';  wertyio  wofueiiVfiakk,  £12  a y^ar: 
oii  all  Kinns  over  £!kKM.\  so  : u mao.  fn*;  jftfeid*.  JL‘12  to  £2t>;  huuMoiuods.  frutn  <7  to 
curing  liis  T*ou*r  -'MUt  furniture for IV:  h«o.Um*h.  XU  omi  ft  livery.  Servant*, 
wouhj  .}•;«. v-iiM  »ft!i!i;>!  premium  oT£4'-?x6</..  foum!  Unor  own  iva  and  inijrur.  ' fomed 
T.U«  cmitm'.on  ••  * .'vv^es^^rc-. |&U  and  .sixpence?- ■>>  .td 

milkmen  was  fo  fe^ti  a Po  ly  oiv  the  door-  an  upper  Krrvuut  : seven  shilling^  to 
post  wiCh  cb;4k  thi*;.-  hiider  sterva^t.  v^y ■ ;’ t 

iu^!tlidd;W^;i)uit  (f  rui&U :.  ttii'i'hi- ite  ^irt i * v .^y li ^ 

wheo  the  m aid  Was  not  looking..  The  f^'t}»tvpr«;>rf  eottstalile/- hni  - < v. 

f>r.KM>-  of  mrsnt  vvas  ahoijf.  4 ».hird  of  tlu.  hy- ud ,’ju.rytiiiaii^  Peers.  cJi  rry- 
ph^ehfc  prices.  feT  htihir  ,fourpeitiiB.  a WeU,  lawyerR,  niBtn1uu’,s  <>/  PiXrH^hknt, 
pou«(iy  pntftoiu  fourpnit^  Uu] fpertnyf '^t/4.  ' •; a tid  mi'g&istib  wfer6>xt‘WiiUyt 

veal  ^O'p-urue  Clh.*kc*n>  w ere  rommoul y Thu  pr.ificiph>  of  ltiV-asvuriipe»  ^ ;o.  ul- 
*m  ai  two  nv»d  ^!.yp«oivo  the  pair:  rr/.ul  * wdi  vslahii.o.ed,  h>\\  i»ot  ytd  n»  ry  h 

wviv  r I , i ■<'*  aval  soufunui^  oi^rht  wwul  use.  Tliei'e  .>«•»:♦,>  have  huyu  no 

for  fom‘|w‘Urr  .:H-r»ad;ii^  So  t)»o  iou.*  of  itiorr*  than  ftmr  ».Suiit{>:tot^ 
yejii;.  0’>aJk  syjeru  to  li.tvr  Kiyvf\  , ^ ^ ,\  , T //'  / ^ ' N<  ' ' , k 

forty  shohni^a  ton,  hut  ilus  ^ inua-rruh.  Tiu*i^  were  iu.U  r»M»v  )>i'ip**)\>;  of 

CVindh’s  Voi^  toohr  ami  fOrO:'p‘kuvu  ;*  'vliivh*  Tb*  MvnfiUtj  .^iiTt  r-urv»Vv/s, 

en  f*.»r  **  dips. ’ unit  unm  iirwl  io'o-rjy.uu'r  •»  Thuy  \v<‘r<*  all  piu.i.MuT  it  three  penve. 
dozen  for  v hkuddT ' ; Wiiy  .camilvk  *W4fe  '-rtl w.^re :' : prij^eiSv  ^vh f<?h 
two  and  tt^petic^ ' -t%  Kor  xmt-  caumyjut  iJire^r  times  a week.  And  there 
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club  for  t»ie  evening:-  There  vrere  chibs  iniyth ing  but  uncertain.  A manuscript 
ibg  Tbpy  '.nml  at  taverns,  diary  of  a family  belutigiog 

They-  ; gradually  supensedtnl  t he  coffee - to  Op;*  ttfhH  at  Ocorge  the  First " &)j<hv£ 
for  evening  purpose  The  city  anything  hut;  a siayat-home  Iif»\  Tbe 
coffee.- limaSes,  . however,  became  places  ladies  wore  ;<hvay«  going  about  Bur 
vvboro  a gmil  deal  of  business  was  car-  • they  shaki  at  home  in  the  *vetirM&& . 
>ied  »ii,  Thu?..  at  the  Baltic  a mb-  There  ups  a very  good  reason  why 
script  ion -room  for  merohapls  and  brokers  worne-p  Al.mvbb  *my  at  borne.  The  siWnMs 
enga&bd  ivj.ttk*  Ru*$ia  the  Chapter  were  pjrtyivljujg 

of.  Paterno^t#  Ko\V  . wds ' the  r»^a>rt  of  i AO j ; 

booksellers.;  the  Jamateu  was  a house  f Or  go  out  afSer  dark  hi  't‘i w*  city  without  an 
West  Indian  trade;  franae  a 'V  Robins's,  arinfeil*  escort  of  iter  fat  Iter's  apprentices 
Lmatbon  toe  L-rusderu,  Uoyd  sT  were  .or  his  men  servant*  TiSc  tK-enpatbms  of 

all-  dtr  codec- houses  turned  ium  render-  a ycning  holy  -not  a holy  of  the  highest 
Vunses  For  merchants.  The  dubs  of  da  bidden  of  Bm>  Unit-,  are  given  by  a roir 
lasr  ^eiitvlvy/de^^rv.C''  a separate  • jp4p*;r  fp>/  IVtiVpM^ly ::  d rH# ; styVip-  Ibid ' she 

th*npse}ve^  The  I^ontlon citimn ^ \ykpt  jnt  «\>rlte  hari(fk^efchie'fe  lti 

hr*  club  every  evening,  fb-  there  sol  eaiyni:.  iudtfyH*  shells,  hi nkm  grot toes, 
emoly  discussed  the  . news  of  ibe  day.  , copies  UMtsic.  pa  bus.,  ruts  cot  figures  ami 
smokeiH.os  pipe  of  toi»iicco,dn\¥il%  bis  gins s (ainSscapes.  and  makes  scree 8in- 
of  punch,  ami  >yeut  home  by  top  oVlned  dances  a minuet  or  cotillon.  and  she  ecu; 
Tfui.  tiUifet  iva&  the 
social  life  of  U»e 
city  For  thl  lab 
dies  them  waij 
their  <>vvii  socbstl 
Hfr;\  Wbmguii  vyd 
:Vb; by h . ’ hh jy$ f./VvilH 
Other: ..  ■•:•  Av4l|iet>  ;V 
thcy  ydi'Hd  -;;  (heir 
vfrftsvfiurt  Society 

.‘u|v  tire,  daytime. 

Wii  ild  the  me  »t 
'yVorketi'.  ( ■ .sit  -•. . ihebV. 
til ropi  HU 4 : 

I fi’e sybp  mp.  Ridded 
> b,  vd> .; ' i tv  U)  e f:  y>)v 
they  'mk!  M 
honuy  vyJif ie  . ftyb 
byeut ' ;.  5§SiL. 
t: iy 

I viy  ai’irpiiilu  tunyo 

I I u^mxsuir/Ml  t|iV:D » 
tfht nugjdjjjp, , tft  t fet; 
i*nd;  0 f . iim  h^t 
gOHi  viyy  t hiii  Vvid  mu 
tliy  U ten  Jxead  of 

y!  re . ' t uMjap'-t*rime 
Iteuift;  iit  tenv  Lhr 
Oirlfi  Hui'ried.  off 
Vo  .1  >04 1 , » 1 u*  reasrhi 
being'  ftinf  -h<* 
xhI  rrk!t  1 * m 

at  tho  :■ Ld*  hduty 
^yifaV  \<  it  h f i( ♦?  * 

f 'flu-  d|iv 


Mm 


^wmu 


ueue^  1 
Arid  tile  pUijnh  Of 
the  i^ofihi^;;  W(Ot? 


tkmpm:  da  it,  pho4  ayieiiKR  upw 
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ifi*y  toHimik  w 


play  omim\  and  L 0 * 4 U<  ordered  i\  'ihiVIc.  \v;i^ 

Pope  Joan.  These  ;li*k  l‘t’iv<Oi':> m o-nir  easy  hi  1m  jiiiimL  There  was  ik» 
plistiTaem^;  bat  the  writer  ha?*  m-thiny  a ad  Htwjoro  0 man  h fid  u*  hi,. - Itearv-  ..• 
of  iWv  omrmhy7*  work \\u<  (list i|  1 i tier  hf,-  hot  donbmd  ib:tt  On*  martial' 

1:1-^!:! S.  tin'?  of  .rilkt'S  rant  piul  Oh*  Oountry,  whh -i»  \* ;W  ; \VS»* 


diiigs  aiid  **;yUPco\  th**  injotlleAydrlv.  uml 

t»y  fhhr 

practice  ...f  ii ^rJit  - 

all  { ho  usetku  thihLs. 

a*>4V  .van 

ch  prey{filhct  al^ 

fen?  in  aR  hU/k-;..  ,':  ;’'  : i ;■ 

They  4 id  not  ahvay- s(ey  at  i»o?u*  fa 

Tcto  ,h»<i< 

t\i  oiylei-'J.s'  not.  a. 

li  }K<ire  gmi.  '.'If  ' 

t] )e  s 0 i{i r they  sr^iief  ih h*y  we j Vt  tu  Y/iaN' 

«.‘J  ll/i  v c 

yid.of  thv  Me 

bail,  whore  IM  gli'fe  lilt-  MM-iii  o|  s-‘Di'fers.  wfe  i*:<v>.‘  lost  4 yood  deal  *'*t  ! 

l}tf<  wie.k»*d  wond  as  Milch  a*  they  jflvHi  readiness-  to  UyUl  \vl»idi  formerly  iifljjf 
the  sinking  ami  I he  supper  aud  the  piurrh  j}>os&  Afoliaek^  jrtnii  made  th^m  tty  . 
find  milmv^L  HV‘iv  are  one  ifr  two  nol^s  of  doim*Jdh: 

Wt  liuve  quite  jo-t  Hie  rmiymvm»  Thi*  interest.  Thi^  Wiislini^  af  Mi* 
was  a kind  of  1 mi  sic  balk  a fedur  room  always  > I*  <ue-  at  borne  Tin*  w^yhee- no- 
where only  man  were  athnHird,  a ltd  where.  roan  low  work  at  mtdmohk  W ay 

ala  ar  sUmi  was  tlia  wily  di5uk>ht^4|irtv<ik  thk  vsW.so  ordered  I Irmnv  y;\: 

Every  Wail  had  ids  pipe  ; tlvdW  wa*n  whst  have  toon  <omH  K:fwbn:  W 

piVsideut.  A imrp  pbiytoi  at  m*&  Nut  uf  The  iifeny  Ort>  e£htr*r>  fc'aH  V 

l ho.  room,  amt  oat  of  Urn  ndimnoy  p*v>em  up  to  ad  Jm-mhMe  maae  Ono  year  ii 
000  lifter  the  Oilier  stood  up  to  sme.  RO  was  ]0|s.  4 quat-ier  vj  tli|  kreaw  Wo. 

iito  :$*$£{%%  tiiore  w^ve  I»ta*fe  mal  vb  red-  it£U<&  as  dyav  as  it-  jU  at , pri&t?x>tv 
spdedlm,  ^om^fihh^  of  a pol riferf}  kirn],  ; J-I^tr^wryi.^-iu * t tyo^tr- ivtyi. i ; 

Hie  ptfopk*  riraufc  i o‘  eaoh  ut i*t\r  from  Wi}t>  Hioir  o^ru  lUimls  amt  [\  til]  H. 
fahtf  n*  was  sialr  If  • -a  vv-:»iOrd  a xHfdev- 

If  was  *1  tij;^ij(Tj‘i.g  tiwife  Every  ^ov^nH'iieu*.,  yt*u  omrld  hoy  «*imy  t]»i*  suvn  ■ ' :’ 

» • « a • t 'viMf  vyr-o.t  a hr*  Oh]  Uiiew  \ hai  lie  h<i;j*io.  •••{  M | ■<•  • M td  wyl  >{<!i  a.  h<a-te, 

1 1 a' Vi1- • to  dj/lif  i«i  »)'  Jiiii  a.y:rO»si  io  the  viaMiafiioy  ‘♦i'(.<s-:  o.a1  u.-a | 

mmyad  tif  loop  ‘Mms).  oa  e rurn.*/!  4-  ’w*0..,i.e  tat-  hO'MoW«m?  pie.kiuir>;  *ah:l  Urd.-.r- 

W.M.J  .stick-...  WhviV  Jo-  Ji.lidO!,  i-K.ai!  i*.;-  < 1 1 a jf -a *! $ j>ia« u i he  m s { fyerth.li^v- 

that  a Tiiaa  had  throateii^l  to  hoifed^hiii  thg  Alpmhers  of  Parlianieiit  Nvho  had 
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the  pmri'k-£e  of  fmnkin^  bMters  some- 
times Solti  fch?  ri^ht,  for  £300  a year.  :Xl^j 
hdit^e^  m&tked  by  bri  tlie 

<\om*-x  piy^U ,.  to  tlibyday 
cpmiftoh  tavern  sign.  linkers  km)  -u  laf* 
Lire  at  their  dpors;  AH  tradvsmep-**- nol 
s^Vj^'vilH  b«lv\\  btit  blaster ^ : 

united  Cor >. _ ■ ■■-■■  ''^  The  , ; 

¥\w£  (Su  Sr&fcmly-,-  There  i\as 
0ront  feasting' -on  the  Occasion  of  a wed- 
ding*  duly  (fondtieted  m the  parish  church. 

On  t-h^>j»y  0 the  ^raldiiigdlje  bridegroofo 
{liVrfs^irAvioteU  nn  bride  And  ,giim\/$. 


X;'':  I - 

““‘,?*S3’1  :'“Sr»X/:Ss>a^4^#  Kta® ; 


a:!'  voxrnn.  The  practice  err 

Uiirtly  v’>Mi!!i<m‘i]  well  into  v.in-  ermtip y. 
tf.i  the  prison*  it.  a ' 

t{ag  tjPjfe'  jfofenV  Am  (w  ib.e  •-^weeiiy'-4f  r0p  •’ 

Uwfr on«  in\i^fmfeov: 

wilt  . suttir>\  What.  h%  pj^ 

LA  vrj$, wh ietf klio;vy«d‘:  the 

children  for  ^tealiyg  u pur^e with  fr'iyo 
shillings  a) nl  a bra^-cop h i it?  tVdrie- 
tiling  however.  Mid • . 

■Slick,  tip  ordered  evnpy ■.directed 
everything,  supcHiUeuded  evecvUmip. 

Without  liftiu  ‘ nothing  ^c*s  oyer  diWxe: 


-< : ; . &s&  «*5ig  Mg*  *rvL^2T; 

- ; B I- 

• '*  ' V.:  • C * A ' :/  v«  ;''’*:A^  * ‘y 

review  j .rsiV.^e^-.  . 


There  were  alw^rebt >^peti%aml  bstetr 
intion  ^b^rv^d  At  iuherais^ •*■."■ ^ eyery 
<5fiopke^per::  it  >^rm  oteiBryed;  tnust  Iptve  p 
hearne  urpl  Ub)i  a dbifi^e o fri bd f iob5^ 
t(f  lie oBurrim?  av  )\  undml  '^rds  t»* 
i^b  ehmvb-y^ni. '.  Tfiey.  Vt>mV  ofteh  cob 
dAUvh‘d  at  ol^t,  in  order  /df  ihy- 

oeryoobny  by  iti'ml  sminfne^  /-iietiroig 
‘.  1; '*...a ' :C:;;:_  : \ y..- 

t’be  awov  And 

a]>l>;i.Utii>c  in  Upuk.ub  tliat  ^rrn.--!  >'fi 

^ a object;  vif  sofbe  (i|h>^^^ty  The 

pottlMlinieiA t of  wthpfuu^  ibi^  iuiO?? 
tAtli^u  4>tti.  of  oui*  law**;  Gh nro tx*i^  Arid 

rob)  a>t‘S  vrho  ate  .\o#ile^r  ^i‘C* 
apd  btvv^'  nre  bitv-Upd*  I Wriuw  tipi  whHO 
tiiey  eefiHr*d  ;h>:  dag  men  tbrongb  -iTte 
strjeeU  at  ib<  oji  i oi!.  nor  when  i,brv  felt 


nr>Oibf£r^*>iiM  tierloTie.  Men  were  tingled 
into  drill  and  diKcipfinr , ib^y  >VW'  flogged, 
into  eioira^e^  they  wt-i^  iiv.^ged  b»to  ob*- 
dienre ; i#o\  > \M..-re  fioL^Oid  ino*  b;*Ar»»itoi  ; 
prentiees.  wvre  tb-^ioC  into,  diligenr** ; 
:‘ioi.iri!  weiv  tlr.n^ed  bOo  rijpne.  f'Wbvr 
HJriek  Uas  ^tt)l  )}h  in  the  Uist 

^entijry  avo?,  hiby.  ' - 

We  Uave  spoken  of  Sfahnii  Atm]  oniei% 
ft  must  be  rwnember^!  ttiaf  lb. ere  av^’s 
flK  O no  prefen^  of  A eTerkdor  Any  <nuj  of 

that  kind,  himself:  .a  geotiertnin. 

NnV-ut  all ; be .' tvas  A,;AiLviyji?.a.iVt ; the^r'y^ft 
of  iii*  nK^ler  mtd  a very  faititfui  servam 
part  -His  ^ervir^vAvOru 
o-wtirdr.!  ;p  a *>f  pay  imfyiug-  from 
I '•  *o»1  \ fM  A imiiilnnl  putiad'v  year.  A 
.clerk  hi  a government  oHice  seldom  <xot 
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more  th*uu  .fifty  poiuids,.  Inii  some  oft  Wtti  A f~jT 

had  chances  of  a kmi)  AvliieU  y>\*  now  erylJ  i$h 

dishonest.  In  jhry  wm 

bribed.  ^ x 

I>t  me  e6t^lu?b\  top  ,*  k A’-: 

scanty  $od  m*'i\g\r\  t>f  Bond on  in  7 h«»  I.-ist 
century  by  a brief  UAt-rpi  cyu  Ivon-owed, 
imt  liy^nleA^oty-tt  Sluiday  holiday*  It 
has  been  fe.hat  the  gl  tv  ;wM  i-arefnl  i , 

-aboijt,  the'  cliinyh-^oing-  of  the  eiliketiK 
But  jaws  wr«'  forgotten,  mariners  re- 
laxed.; outride  the  aly  no  *uolt  discipline 
was*  pc^ibl*r  n»r  wi*s  arty  attetnptc^h  to  ea«y 
Ami  to  the  people  •wMiitii  the  walls,  us 
■%<£llas  tonll 

became  d eh  S'  of  led  May  dnd  pleururr 
■•&?&  what 'iv 

ceyuui)  Sunday  f 0Abt»^ ^ ^ 

••i  pair  ;>f  riomm  whose  names  have  per- 
■i  sired.  • ■ 

The  hoirday'nmkeiA  slejd  at  the  Alari 
harpugh  Hya>i>  An  Bish t^psraie  Street, 
av hence  'they  *?fiiied  forth  at  four  in  the. 

i i #as.  the  gates  of 
t fit*  !;tih  y,Qrti5  \v ere  tlmiuged  with  young 
people  bVgsseb;  Availing  for  the; 

hordes,  chaiseA,  anti  carriages  which  were 


nil  «t  ilifur  rotfj$ter&  wnJe,  yu/d  At'fcttI 
t i#i  jffl'f?  fields  to  drink  it.  They  shared 
the  drink,  but  Jejdom]  the  crime,  it 

U.  he  ofoevyejtl  asrWfc  go  along  ,£hfrt;.& 
very  eiVtdi!pb&fe 
amount  of  drink: 
aeeompahiyd  Urn 
holiday.  Then 
they  couti  fined 
talking  across 
tlie  fields  till  they 
S$T- came  to  Totten- 
• y,.v  , tiam  'Court  ROadV 

where  the  W^- 
W p their 

: hiding -m  early 

A service,  Oatsiflo 

.the  elm  pci  a prim 
& going 

00,  with  n crowd 
* >W BH if  ‘>r  \ of  .niilufn*  ami 

beUiiignwn  It 
was.  however, 
bmgjid  ; . ' <1)1  ;•  tip? 

U arrows  the  fiehh.. 

Muf  ■ 

■•.  Bugtii^ey  WyHy; 
Which  luyyit  t h i#*T 
O f rim  ( i ra ;•  > 
fti  U ■ r 

\y  Oppostt^  AV  hHfc 
Is  now  Meck- 


t.STEEtoa  #& -At,  symtkA;  w:.<t#^V*K 
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house*  therefore 
they  could  not 
wait  longer  here. 

On  the  way  to  the 
city  they  stopped 

at  the  Thatched  House  and  took  a gill  ble  tradesmen  and  their  families.  There 
of  red  port.  was  an  Italian  musician,  a gallery  re- 

The  Bank  Coffee-house  was  filled  with  porter— that  is.  a man  who  attended  the 
people  taking  breakfast  and  discussing  House,  and  wrote  down  t he  debates  from 
polities  or  trade.  It  is  not  stated  what  memory — and  a lawyer's  clerk.  The  or- 
they  had  for  breakfast,  but  as  one  of  the  dinary  offered  two  or  three  dishes  at  a 
company  is  spoken  of  as  finishing  his  shilling  each,  They  bad  a bottle  of  wine, 
disli  of  chocolate,  it  may  be  imagined  that  and  sat  till  three  o'clock,  when  they  left 
this  was  the  usual  drink.  A lovely  bar-  the  tavern  and  walked  to  Primrose  Hill, 
maid  smiled  farewell  when  they  left  the  Here,  they  met  art  acquaintance  in  the 
place.  Froni  tins  coffee  house  they  went  shape  of  an  Kufeteheap  cheese -monger, 
to  church  at  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  where  a who  was  dragging  his  children  in  a four- 
bishop  preached  a charity  sermon.  At  wheel  chaise  up  the  hill,  while  his  wife 
the  close  of  the  service  the  charity  children  carried  the  good  mans  wig  ami  hat  on 
were  placed  at  the  doors,  loudly  imploring  the  point  of  his  walking-stick.  The  hill 
the  benefactions  of  the  people.  After  was  crowded  with  people  of  all  kinds, 
church  they  naturally  wanted  a little  re-  When  they  had  seen  enough,  they  came 
freshment;  they  therefore  went  to  a house  away  and  walked  to  the  top  of  Hump 
near  St.  Paul  s,  where  the  landlord  pray  id  - stead  Hill.  Here,  at  the  famous  8pa li- 
ed them  a cold  collation  with  a pint  of  iariTs,  they  lasted  and  took  a bottle  of 
Lisbon.  port. 

The  day  being  fine,  .they  agreed  to  walk  It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
to  IlighgaLe  and  dine  at  the.  ordinary  when  they  left  Hampstead  and  made  for 
there.  On  the  way  they  were  beset  by  Islington,  intending  to  see  the  White 
beggars  in  immense  numbers.  They  ar-  Conduit  House  on  their  way  to  the  Sur- 
rived  at  Higiigate  just  in  time  for  the  rev  side. 

dinner  — probably  at  t wo  o'clock.  The  All  these  gardens—  to  leave  these  trav- 
company  consisted  principally  of  reputa-  e tiers  for  a moment- - Runelaghy  Vaux- 


CHAKtffC 


CROSS,  LOOKING  Ur  THE  STRAND. 
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are  very  rhymes  to  ami  driven . 
Cfy herwise  I a* I iii it  thftt  tli^T  have  nothing 
U>  do  Rantdagh. 

11  Wil.tt  Woh«K..v  were  iiVri?  ifi  Jit:  r,m>i 
That  a rl«'»u r*  .mi-da.  <>r  hi -dim v 

Fr csi'  we  orvi- 

A ».a  ti’i on  wr»  5Vf*ej*  i4V<iuti*l  it  ^.un 

*;  A thoirs&ml  feet  retied  *iki 
* < A Of*  t { Mat  LlH  t JQf»is‘;  !}»#  ^Ven,; ,; 

J£^n  Ikmed  mtit  J>ir»4i*  tmt^  - v 

‘VVitli  women  s<1  nsniuilr  kt>mi. 

1 ;nr  neihis,  vim  at  in  their  hivm. 

Hmt  Ail!  tVir  rlothes  but  u Anun  -.  v 

t&vyHty,*r ytosu)  Uiey  |>a^.L  .-' 

Then — s^tljxv'i  roitnii  find  *Yv>j«i;  \i  m;.  ” 


Ali^re  ^ere  sev^rtvi  ]niiidwi$ 

Uie  ric o w d is^t-txigntvii^'i i tVri- fcimJi  : 

a very  jrtpftty  .girj  \wm  \vTa> 
cbmle&4ridi  rig  ' io  hike  tea  wVtf » Them; 
IK*]].  Bitcyiiitryv"  Wells,  and  the  rest,  were  Leaving  tbe’ta»mhiit  House..,  they  .paid 
alike.  They  ramamed  a concert  uud  a atif4hei‘.':vLs-it  :to  Eng-m^e  Weil*,,  hi  order 
prorueijade  tootn,  & garden  )rtul  tnit  m to  dtink  a bowl  Wfviiegius.  By  this  trine; 
pbaismg  walks,  a fish '}K>itd  wit  i t arbors,  the  place  was  a of  open  :prufUg««*y. , 

ami  room#  for  fcupjnw*.  a fountain,  a baud  They  next filled  n conch s and  th-iive  to 
of  music,  and  a dancing  - door.  Thy  Keusingtmi  Q&ftjm&i  \v)u*?e  ahey  walked 
amnwmro is  of  Eauel&g}t  are  descnlied  about  ferUii,  I i>nu* t.Un  great  t icop te 
by  a visitor  who  ran  in  to  verse : Aim  mg  others  fhc-y  had  the  bappinera  of 

*‘  To  RaneL^li,  *vnce  i!>  mv  )j/«\  heboid  i Jig  fh*  •!>  erf  * Ir*  fl~ n.  n Lvtom - 

• tiy  &it»\  uiiui^i)  foivi-  \ diivcn;  ponied  hy-.Mi^  P-.* — -.amt  i.-  d IT— v with 

Th»;  iwdf»U8  ha  a cea^.r  iron,  li  i Hr  *mfe,  the  fnmtoxi#  'AlVi.  W— - Eeelingllie  want 

i..,l  !'.  •,•••  iM’itmt"!  i,.-  r,  .„.t  of  a |v  ,,-f  .flt,  .ih,-r  soUifl.f  « t»ft 

1 apologize  for  these  )\y<i  lines-  but  ;'g^h>n  in  Ihvnnpnat  known  a>a  V..m v* el Jb> 

aiTUl«vriii'nVi  • . \t*  o > 1'i'ii  f.  ^>/  **  ?■  ; < i »>1  it  .*trr.j«*^.'/»i  •-  I till  tii'l  Am  a ^ i/Vi»*]:.,rr!fa,-''r*v,'k«-4Uk  (t  lirt  »« 
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IN  the  year  1754,  when  the  Colonial 
Congress  met  at  Albany  to  discuss 
colonial  union,  and  the  French  were 
building  Fort  Du  Quesne  on  the  site  of  our 
Pittsburg,  the  population  of  “ the  metrop- 
olis,” as  we  fond  New-Yorkers  are  apt  to 
call  the  city  which  ranks  among  the  great 
cities  of  the  world,  was  hardly  more  than 
10,000.  But  in  that  year  King’s  College 
opened  its  modest  doors.  Eight  years 
before,  a lottery  had  been  authorized  to 
raise  money  to  provide  for  such  an  insti- 
tution. It  was  apparently  time  to  begin, 
if  a beginning  were  ever  to  be  made,  for 
Chief  Justice  Smith,  our  first  Knicker- 
bocker historian,  says  that  for  many  years 
he  and  the  deputy  judge  and  the  scant 
squad  of  English  clergy  in  the  province 
were  the  only  college  graduates,  and 
there  were  but  thirteen  when  the  feeble 
effort  began  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college. 

The  money  was  slowly  raised,  and  the 
little  college  began  its  work,  the  first 
president  teaching  his  dozen  pupils  while 
Washington  was  marching  with  Brad- 
dock  to  subdue  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the 
Acadians  were  departing  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia into  sorrowful  exile,  and  Sir  William 
Johnson  was  assailing  Crown  Point  in 
vain,  and  the  French  and  English  contest 
for  the  continent  was  moving  toward  the 
decisive  day  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 

In  1756,  when  the  population  of  the 
city  was  computed  at  13,000,  Chief  Justice 
Smith  says  of  it — and  his  words  in  our 
day  would  probably  have  exposed  him  to 
the  woful  charge  of  being  “a  recreant 
American” — “Our  Schools  are  in  the 
lowest  Order;  the  instructors  want  In- 
struction, and  through  a long  shameful 
Neglect  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  our 
common  Speech  is  extremely  corrupt,  and 
the  Evidences  of  a bad  Taste,  both  as  to 
Thought  and  Language,  are  visible  in  all 
our  Proceedings,  publick  and  private.” 

Thirty  years  later,  in  1786,  Noah  Web- 
ster takes  a rosier  view.  He  concedes 
that  New  York,  and  indeed  America,  is 
behind  London  in  attention  to  literature 
and  the  arts.  But  he  adds,  judiciously,  that 
th  is  is  not  surprising,  and,  with  a safe  gen- 
eralization which  no  New-Yorker  would 
dispute,  he  states  proudly  that  “well-bred 
Americans  cannot  be  generally  charged 
with  ignorance,”  and  that  “there  are 


great  numbers  in  New  York  whose  minds 
are  highly  improved,  and  whose  conver- 
sation is  as  inviting  as  their  personal 
charms;  nor,”  he  continues,  with  a still 
safer,  because  vaguer,  generalization,  “are 
the  schools  in  this  city  in  such  a deplo- 
rable situation  as  they  were  formerly. 
There  are  many  which  are  kept  by  repu- 
table and  able  men,  and  Columbia  Col- 
lege affords  a very  favorable  prospect.” 

This  is  wary  praise,  but  not  therefore, 
as  Webster  says  of  the  greater  attention 
of  London  to  art  and  literature,  “surpris- 
ing.” For  the  Revolution  had  closed  the 
doors  of  King’s,  which  were*  reopened  as 
Columbia  only  two  years  before.  But 
the  dignity  of  the  college  was  already 
recognized.  The  first  Directory  of  the 
city  was  published  in  the  year  that  Noah 
Webster  speaks  of  the  very  favorable 
prospect  afforded  by  Columbia,  and  its  in- 
dex includes,  among  the  important  infor- 
mation contained  in  it,  the  names  of  the 
“Professors,  etc.,  of  the  University  of 
Columbia  College,”  for  the  law  of  1784 
had  created  a university  of  the  State,  of 
which  Columbia  was  to  be  the  nucleus. 

Professor  Ren  wick,  of  Columbia,  in 
his  Life  of  De  Witt  Clinton , one  of  the 
works  in  the  famous  old  “ Harper’s  Fam- 
ily Library,”  says  that  De  Witt  Clinton, 
on  his  way  from  Kingston  to  enter 
Princeton  College,  in  1784,  stopped  in 
New  York,  and  the  city  was  scandalized 
that  the  nephew  of  its  illustrious  Gov- 
ernor, George  Clinton,  should  be  obliged 
to  go  out  of  the  State  for  a liberal  educa- 
tion. The  Governor  was  asked  to  defer 
the  journey;  the  public  feeling  led  to 
the  revival  of  old  King’s  College  as  Co- 
lumbia, and  on  the  17th  of  May,  1784,  its 
doors  were  reopened,  and  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, renewing  the  brilliant  line  of  Co- 
lumbians, was  the  first  student  matricu- 
lated. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1786,  Columbia 
celebrated  its  first  Commencement,  and 
the  next  day  the  newspapers  hailed  it  as 
an  event  of  the  greatest  significance.  One 
of  them  said:  ^ 

“ After  a long  night  of  darkness  and  confu- 
sion, America,  like  another  Phcenix  rising  out 
of  the  flames,  begins  to  emerge  from  the  an- 
archy attending  a tedious  war.  The  seats  of 
learning  are  again  renewed,  genius  seeks  her 
favorite  retreats,  science  and  industry  prompt 
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to  improvement,  and  our  sons  and  daughters 
from  the  schools  come  accomplished  into  so- 
ciety, useful  to  themselves,  and  beneficial  to 
their  fellow-citizens.  These  reflections  were 
suggested  and  considerably  heightened  by  see- 
ing t he  first  Commencement  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, which  was  held  iu  St.  Paul’s  Church 
yesterday. 

“Mr.  l)e  Witt  Clinton  spoke  a salutatory 
oration  iu  Latin — De  utilitate  et  necessitate  stu~ 
diorurn  artium  liberalium;  Mr.  Philip  H.  Liv- 
ingston on  the  importance  of  commerce;  Mr. 
George  Livingston  on  the  Usefulness  and  Ne- 
cessity of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  our 
country;  Mr.  Abraham  Hun  on  the  question 
whether  a Nation  beut  upon  conquest  is  act- 
ing on  the  principle  of  natural  justice  and 
prudence ; Mr.  John  Basset  on  the  Descent, 
Depredations,  and  Independence  of  the  Alge- 
rines; Mr.  Peter  Stcddiford  on  National  Prej- 
udices; Mr.  Samuel  Smith  on  Patriotism: 
when  the  above  gentlemen,  together  with  Mr. 
Francis  Sylvester,  who  spoke  the  Valedictory 
oration,  with  a dissertation  on  the  Passions, 
received  certificates  of  their  degrees.” 

Another  newspaper  said: 

“The  public,  with  equal  surprise  and  plea- 
sure, received  the  first-fruits  of  revived  learn- 
ing, after  a lamented  interval  of  many  years. 
The  Hon.  the  Cougress  and  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  suspended  the  public  busi- 
ness to  support  the  interests  of  education  by 
i heir  countenance  and  grace  the  ceremony  by 
their  august  presence ....  Mr.  Clinton  finish- 
ed his  Latin  oration  with  a polite  and  well- 
adapted  salutation  in  the  same  language  to 
the  members  of  Congress,  the  Legislature,  the 
Regents  and  Professors,  and  to  the  Public  at 
large.  The  graduates  received  the  degree  of 
Batchelor  of  Arts  from  the  hands  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Gross,  Professor  of  Geography,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  them.” 

Such  was  the  profound  pride  of  the 
city  of  New  York  in  its  college,  and  sucli 
ought  it  to  be— a pride  wholly  free  from 
political  or  religious  ties;  for  a college  as 
a college  should  be  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  party  or  sect.  It  was  an  instinc- 
tive regard,  not  only  because  Columbia 
College  was  the  distinctive  representative 
of  the  higher  influences  which  were  to 
control,  if  anything  could  control,  the 
material  prosperity  and  pride  of  the  city, 
but  because  the  college  had  been  a nurs- 
ery of  patriotic  sentiment.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  Revolution,  like  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  college  men.  How  much  the 
colonial  patriotic  sentiment  was  moulded 
by  educated  leaders  is  shown  in  a letter 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden  when 
Dr.  Cooper,  an  Oxford  Tory,  was  presi- 


dent of  the  college,  and  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, an  undergraduate,  was  arousing  the 
public  sentiment  which  compelled  Presi- 
dent Cooper  to  escape  to  England. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  New  York  quoted  from  this  letter 
in  his  address  last  summer  before  the 
State  Teachers’  Association. 

“ New  York,  22d  Aug.,  1774. 

“ Sir, — The  governors  of  King’s  College  in 
New  York  have  desired  that  the  draft  which 
they  have  made  of  a Royal  Charter  may  pass 
through  my  hands  to  your  Excellency.  I make 
no  doubt  you  will  use  your  influence  with  the 
ministry  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

“The  Disseuters  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land have  the  sole  education,  not  only  iu  all 
the  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Colonies,  but  likewise  iu  New  Jersey  and 
other  Colonies.  It  therefore  seems  highly 
requisite  that  a Seminary  on  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England  be  distinguished  iu 
America  by  particular  Privileges,  not  only  on 
account  of  Religion,  but  of  good  Policy,  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  Republican  Principles, 
which  already  too  much  prevail  in  the  Colo- 
nies. But  your  Excellency  is  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  State  of  the  Colonies  that  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  add  anything  more  than  that 
I am  with  the  greatest  Respect 
Your  Excellency’s 

Most  dutiful  & obedt  Servt, 

Capwallader  Colden. 

“His  Excellency  Gov.  Tryon. ” 

But  Hamilton,  Jay,  Livingston,  Morris, 
Benson,  Van  Cortland,  Rutgers— sons  of 
the  most  eminent  families  in  New  York — 
were  sons  also  of  Columbia,  and  in  this 
State  there  was  no  more  prolific  source  of 
patriotic  sympathy  and  action  than  Co- 
lumbia College.  For  some  time  during 
this  century  it  lost  its  old  and  natural 
hold  upon  the  city.  But  as  the  century 
draws  to  an  end  that  old  and  natural  rela- 
tion seems  to  be  resumed.  The  election 
of  President  Low  two  years  ago  marked 
the  ascendency  of  the  most  intelligent 
modern  spirit  in  the  control  of  the  col- 
lege, and  its  fidelity  to  its  own  best  tradi- 
tions. 

That  it  should  be  extended  into  a uni- 
versity, and  as  the  most  ancient  and  dig- 
nified seat  of  the  higher  education  in  the 
greatest  American  city,  that  its  opportuni- 
ties of  instruction  should  be  unsurpassed, 
and  organized  under  one  control,  and  that 
for  the  ample  endowment  of  such  a sys- 
tem, directed  by  the  highest  special  abil- 
ity and  accomplishment,  the  university 
should  rely  confidently  upon  the  liberal- 
ity of  its  alumni  and  the  ennobling  civ-% 
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ic  pride  of  New-Yorkers,  is  but  a natu- 
ral development.  The  recent  interior 
changes  in  the  relation  of  the  various 
schools  to  the  university  as  the  chief  au- 
thority, the  renewed  impulse  and  quick- 
ened life  in  every  branch  of  study,  and 
the  fresh  pride  of  the  alumni  in  its  his- 
toric renown,  forecast  a future  for  Colum- 
bia worthy  of  itself  and  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

But  the  happy  fulfilment  of  such  an 
anticipation  depends  upon  two  conditions. 
One  is  the  generosity  of  its  sons  and 
friends,  and  the  public  spirit  and  pride  of 
the  community  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
ancient  school  coeval  with  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  New  York  ; and  the 
other  is  a site  ample  and  fitting  and  per- 
manent for  such  an  institution.  This 
Columbia  has  taken  the  first  step  to  se- 
cure, by  obtaining  the  refusal  of  a tract 
of  about  twenty  acres,  now  occupied  by 
the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  on  the  ridge 
between  the  Riverside  and  the  Morning- 
side  parks,  finely  wooded,  and  command- 
ing noble  views.  Once  planted  here,  the 
university  need  not  anticipate  another  re- 
moval, for  it  may  justly  assume  its  ability 
to  maintain  its  position  by  adaptation  to 
the  encroaching  city. 

This  is  the  moment  to  secure  this  crown- 
ing opportunity  for  the  old  college  to  be- 
•corae  the  magnificent  and  adequate  rep- 
resentative of  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
•city  for  an  institution  which  is  symbolical 
of  the  higher  interests  of  every  great  and 
prosperous  community.  For  the  abound- 
ing wealth  that  every  year  accumulates 
here,  what  finer  disposition  could  there 
be  than  generous  gifts  for  Columbia  ? 
Athens  has  no  loftier  names  of  places 
than  the  Garden,  the  Porch,  the  Acad- 
emy. What  they  were  to  the  city  of  the 
violet  crown,  a prompt  and  splendid  gen- 
erosity may  make  the  college  of  the  great 
Revolutionary  patriots  of  New  York  to 
the  city  of  their  children. 

A “nightingale  of  the  boards,”  as  a 
droll  phrase  describes  a public  singer, 
says  that  Americans  care  nothing  for 
any  artistic  effort,  however  admirable,  so 
long  as  “ it  bears  the  stamp  of  their  own 
country.”  They  will  not  even  know  the 
artists  of  their  own  land,  trills  the  plea- 
sant voice,  until  they  are  praised  by  Eu- 
rope, and  then,  it  adds  with  subtle  sar- 
casm, greets  them  with  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  if  they  were  foreigners.  How 


different,  chants  the  voice,  from  Europe, 
where  the  smallest  country  supports  with 
pride  its  own  grand  opera  in  its  own  na- 
tive tongue ! 

This  gentle  reproach,  but  largely  true, 
unconsciously  illustrates  the  tendency 
that  it  deplores.  It  is  the  stamp  of  Eu- 
rope, says  the  voice,  that  secures  currency 
here.  Even  our  taste  in  art  is  enslaved 
by  Europe.  It  is  European  fame,  Euro- 
pean precedent,  which  commands  our 
homage.  Audio!  our  sweet- voiced  men- 
tor drives  her  reproof  home  by  an  appeal 
to  European  example.  It  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  delightfully  simple  uncon- 
sciousness of  Parson  Adams.  “Vanity, 
sir?”  says  the  good  man — “ vanity?  I de- 
spise it.  My  best  sermon  is  on  vanity, 
sir.”  “Europe?”  says  our  mild  and  friend- 
ly Cato  of  the  softer  sex.  “Why  do  we 
wait  upon  Europe?  Europe  doesn't  do 
so.” 

This  little  comment,  however,  is  beside 
the  point,  for  our  warbling  censor  does 
certainly  touch  a historic  tendency.  We 
have  long  deferred  to  Europe  in  many 
ways,  and  our  satirists  and  critics  have 
scourged  mercilessly  what  they  branded 
as  our  servility.  “Is  the  Hudson  not 
broadly  magnificent  enough,  O recreant 
American,  that  you  must  prattle  of  the 
Rhine?  Is  the  — the— the  — Capitol  at 
Albany  or  at  Washington  so  insignificant 
that  you  cannot  forget  a crumbling  Col- 
iseum or  ruined  Parthenon?  Are  not  two 
millions  of  dollars  for  street  cleaning  in 
New  York  enough,  that  the  streets  of  Ber- 
lin or  of  Glasgow  must  be  thrown  in  our 
faces?  The  Campagna,  the  Vale  of  Enna, 
Olympus,  and  Hymettus,  what  are  they 
to  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  the  farther 
West,  to  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains?”  So  frowns  indignant 
patriotism,  speaking  with  firm-set  lips, 
and  so  the  nightingale  of  the  boards  re- 
proves us  for  scorning  our  own  children 
whom  Europe  has  not  yet  crowned  with 
laurel. 

But  may  not  something  be  said  for 
Europe?  Although  it  be  a country  no 
longer  young,  is  it  so  hopelessly  senile 
that  its  approval  is  worthless  ? Because 
we  are  the  child  of  the  morning,  with  a 
boundless  estate  of  the  future,  do  we  know 
everything  so  much  more  fully  and  wise- 
ly that  we  may  justly  laugh  At  an  older 
wisdom?  Is  it  weakness  that  stirs  desire 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  painter  of  the 
prairie  to  see  the  miracles  of  Raphael,  of 
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Titian,  of  Correggio?  Is  it  servility  that 
draws  the  American  sculptor  to  study  the 
marbles  of  Angelo  and  Phidias?  Is  it 
mistrust  of  his  own  land  and  its  genius 
that  sends  the  architect  to  the  schools  of 
Paris,  the  physician  to  Germany,  the  ar- 
tificer to  the  countries  that  sent  wonders 
of  delicate  art  to  the  Philadelphia  exhi- 
bition? Is  it  the  shallow  love  of  an  echo 
that  will  not  let  the  scholar  rest  until  he 
comes  face  to  face  with  the  great  masters 
of  human  lore,  and  treads  the  great  libra- 
ries, their  workshops  ? Is  it  slavishness 
or  loyalty  of  the  soul  which  makes  the 
land  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  of  Burns 
and  Scott,  enchanted  ground  to  the  native 
of  a continent  which  only  because  it  is  of 
recent  civilization  is  not  yet  steeped  in 
the  soft  air  of  glorious  tradition? 

Would  not  our  melodious  monitor  agree 
that  it  is  because  other  and  smaller  coun- 
tries are  so  sincerely  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  lyric  art,  so  versed  in  it,  so 
educated  by  taste  and  long  training  and 
experience,  that  their  opinion  is  the  opin- 
ion of  knowledge,  and  therefore  that  their 
praise  signifies  what  the  verdict  of  less 
experience  and  training  does  not  signify? 
Would  not  and  should  not  the  word  of 
Linnaeus  C9mmand  for  a botanist  a con- 
fidence which  the  diploma  of  many  an 
excellent  American  college  could  not  se- 
cure? When  the  audiences  that  made  the 
fame  of  Thalberg,  of  Chopin,  of  Liszt,  of 
Rubinstein,  salute  Paderewski,  may  we 
not  listen  with  just  prepossession?  It  is 
a familiar  phrase  of  Cicero,  laudari  a 
laudato.  Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert 
Stanley  is  praise  indeed,  says  our  later 
version. 

Is  the  case  fully  stated  when  it  is  said 
that  we  applaud  because  Europe  applauds? 
Is  it  not  rather  because  we  find  that  Eu- 
rope justly  applauded?  Its  applause  prop- 
erly bespeaks  our  attention ; but,  in  fact, 
our  applause  does  not  follow  ex  officio , 
like  Diggory’s  laugh  the  Squire’s  familiar 
jest;  it  follows  our  own  perception  of  de- 
sert— a perception  undoubtedly  and  prop- 
erly quickened  and  guided  by  larger  ex- 
perience. 

Is  it  not  true,  also,  that  with  us  the 
reputations  of  musical  artists  who  come 
from  Europe  are  made  in  the  great  cities, 
and  that  the  audience  in  those  cities  is 
largely  composed  of  those  whose  taste 
was  trained  in  Europe?  Patti  began  to 
sing  in  New  York.  But  could  she  have 
been  trained  here  as  she  was  trained  in 


Europe?  If  she  could  have  been  so  train- 
ed, would  she  not  have  had  here  all  the 
fame  that  a public  distrustful  of  its  own 
competency  could  give?  What  says  our 
nightingale?  “They  flock  to  see  and 
hear  the  latest  importation  from  abroad, 
secure  in  the  feeling  that  what  Europe 
has  admired  they  may  patronize  with 
safety.”  This  shows,  at  least,  the  wis- 
dom of  self-knowledge.  To  know  that 
you  don’t  know  is  often  wisdom. 

The  “smallest  European  countries 
where  each  tiny  government  supports  a 
good  opera  in  the  native  tongue,”  and  are 
therefore  commended  as  an  example  by 
the  nightingale,  would  not  do  so  except 
that  they  know  their  own  taste  and  trust 
their  own  judgment.  But  has  our  be- 
loved domestic  musical  public  yet  gained 
that  self-confidence?  And,  if  not,  is  it 
not  a modest  consciousness  of  inadequate 
education  which  leads  it  to  defer  to  & 
wiser  or  at  least  a more  experienced  judg- 
ment? 

When  Jenny  Lind  was  not  only  a prima 
donna,  but  a diva  assolutissima  in  Swe- 
den, was  she  recreant  to  her  native  land 
because  she  was  dissatisfied  until  she  had 
dared  the  verdict  of  those  who  had  made 
Catalani  and  Malibran  and  Pasta  famous? 
Was  it  not  the  aspiring  instinct  that 
yearns  for  the  best?  Could  she  be  fairly 
reproached  for  wishing  to  be  still  worthier 
the  affection  of  Sweden  by  winning  the 
highest  title  from  the  fount  of  honor?  It 
was  a foreign  decoration,  but  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  Sweden  to  confer.  When 
the  Swedish  nightingale  flew  home  from 
France  and  Germany  and  England,  was- 
she  not  more  justly  prized?  When  the 
American  nightingales  return  to  us  with 
a training  that  we  cannot  provide,  and 
with  the  crown  of  a taste  and  knowledge 
which  are  not  ours,  need  we  chide  our- 
selves that  we  applaud  more  gladly  the 
more  exquisite  song? 

To  read  Richardson’s  novels,  a feat 
which  is  now  seldom  undertaken,  is  to 
see  in  a mirror  of  fiction  the  life  and  so- 
ciety which  Hervey  describes.  They  are 
novels  not  of  the  ideal,  but  of  the  strictly 
realistic  school,  like  the  tales  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett.  The  most  memorable  fig- 
ure which  is  reflected  in  the  Richardson 
mirror  is  Lovelace,  who  is  a permanent 
representative  figure  in  English  litera- 
ture. Lovelace  is,  in  brief,  an  accom- 
plished scoundrel,  and  that  he  should  be 
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the  hero  of  the  most  popular  novel  of  its 
time  is  a signal  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  society  of  that  time. 

The  readers  of  those  days  were  indeed 
largely  men,  but  that  fact  also,  like  every 
other  contemporaneous  fact,  reveals  a so- 
ciety from  which  that  of  Wildfell  Hall 
might  have  naturally  descended.  It  has, 
indeed,  a certain  courtly  and  stately 
aspect  from  some  points  of  view,  but 
the  veneer  of  courtesy  is  very  thin.  It 
is  a gross  world  wherever  we  look  in 
upon  it,  in  Richardson  or  Hervey  or  the 
other  novelists  and  dramatists  and  histo- 
rians, in  Thackeray’s  story  of  the  Eng- 
lish Georges,  or  Carlyle’s  picture  of  the 
German  court,  or  the  recollections  of 
Frederick  the  Great’s  sister,  or  the  French 
memoirs. 

We  think  of  it  as  a past  world,  but 
how  far  past?  France  danced  and  diced 
and  drank  up  to  the  awful  explosion  of 
the  Revolution.  England  emerged  from 
the  Georgian  slough  after  enormous  per- 
ils and  fire  fighting  fire.  But  sometimes 
in  the  revels  of  the  second  French  em- 
pire a flame  from  that  lurid  conflagration 
of  ’93  seemed  to  dart,  and  now  and  again 
the  English  newspapers  of  to-day  recall 
that  vanished  world  of  the  last  century. 
The  old  mole  works  fast,  perhaps,  and 
keeps  even  pace. 

The  year  that  has  just  ended,  closely 
following  the  Queen’s  jubilee,  is  not  a 
pleasant  year  for  England  in  certain  in- 
cidents that  it  has  unveiled.  They  need 
not,  indeed,  be  exaggerated,  and  a sum- 
mary generalization  would  surely  be  un- 
just. But  the  baccarat  scandal  and  the 
divorce  suits  and  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Os- 
borne recall  much  of  what  Thackeray 
did  not  tell,  but  suggested.  They  are  all 
stories  of  a kind  that  might  well  foster  a 
virtue  which  John  Bull  is  not  famed  for 
possessing,  and  is  proud  of  not  possess- 
ing— the  virtue  of  national  modesty. 
John,  like  his  typical  King,  old  George 
the  Third,  stumps  about  the  world,  knock- 
ing the  manners  and  character  and  cus- 
toms of  other  countries  and  societies  with 
his  cane,  as  the  old  King  the  posts  and 
mile-stones,  ejaculating,  “What!  what! 
what!”  with  a homely  air  of  paternal 
sovereignty  at  which  he  is  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  general  laugh. 

Moreover,  if  he  were  of  a finer  percep- 
tion and  more  sensitive  consciousness,  he 
might  not  care,  although  possibly,  with 
those  encumbrances,  he  might  not  have 
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done  so  much.  For  it  is  true  that  even 
in  Hervey’s  time,  and  despite  that  dismal 
society,  there  was  a steady  progress;  not 
visible,  indeed,  but  certain,  like  the  slow 
advance  and  retreat  of  the  sea-shore.  The 
incidents  which  seem  to  reveal  a social 
condition  may  be  exceptional  and  indi- 
vidual. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
baccarat  incident  did  a little  shake  the 
present  foundations  of  British  security. 

It  is  a vista  of  Capua  or  Sybaris 
which  is  disclosed  by  such  incidents.  A 
large  society  leading  the  community,  but 
devoted  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
at  the  cost  of  honor,  honesty,  and  the 
family  relation,  and  a mean  admiration 
and  emulation  of  such  a society  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  not  of  it,  and  the 
whole  enveloped  in  vague  rumors  and 
beliefs  of  coroneted  vulgarity  and  luxu- 
rious bestiality— all  this,  although  only  in 
the  suggestion  and  hint  and  angry  sur- 
mise, revives  Lovelace  and  Hervey  and 
the  (Eil  de  bceuf  and  the  wanton  orgies 
of  the  glittering  despotism  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. 

But  this  is  not  English  life  or  society; 
it  is  only  a part  of  it,  and  we  must  be- 
ware of  that  too  comprehensive  generali- 
zation. The  misfortune  of  England  is 
that  its  traditions  and  laws  tend  to  exalt 
this  part.  There  are  two  illustrative  Eng- 
lish figures  unknown  in  this  quarter  of 
the  English-speaking  world — the  fag  and 
the  snob.  There  is  always  a class  of 
persons  here  which  is  called  distinctively 
society,  but  it  is  not  a class  of  noble  fam- 
ilies of  hereditary  ascendency.  It  is  con- 
stantly changing,  and  the  sole-leather  of 
to-day  is  the  plumed  hat  of  to-morrow. 

It  is  imitative  and  puts  on  pretty  airs  of 
grandeur  and  an  amusing  smirk  of  supe- 
riority, but  it  is  neither  grand  nor  supe- 
rior. 

Yet,  again,  it  is  all  harmless.  An  old 
Directory  tells  the  secret,  and,  as  the  fine 
society  itself  would  say,  gives  this  pretty 
grandeur  away.  The  Directory  is  a ruth- 
less herald’s  office.  You  start  from  my 
Lady  Disdain  in  the  opera-box,  flashing 
with  diamonds  and  shining  with  cloth  of 
gold,  a little  too  loud  in  her  voice,  a little 
too  splendid  in  her  dress,  the  amiable 
dupe  of  novels  and  of  ignorance,  and  you 
soon  arrive,  in  the  inexorable  Directory 
of  other  years,  at  the  source  of  this  mag- 
nificence— the  prosperous  butcher  and 
baker  and  candlestick-maker,  the  tailor 
of  his  day,  the  fashionable  shoemaker. 
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These  are  the  idle  rich  for  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  asks  whether  Nature  has  pro- 
vided a place.  Plainly  she  has.  Here 
it  is  in  this  opera- box,  in  yonder  carriage, 
in  this  little  palace  of  the  bonbon  archi- 
tecture. But  day  after  to-morrow  the 
good  people  in  the  gallery  will  come 
down  and  sit  in  the  boxes.  The  gods 
will  descend,  and  they  will  drive  home 
to  the  bonbon  palace  instead  of  walking 
home  to  the  modest  flat,  as  they  do  now. 
It  is  a grandeur  of  wealth,  and,  happily, 
of  a wealth  which  is  not  entailed,  and  is 
therefore  always  flying  away,  always  dis- 
tributed, and  giving  us  a fresh  nobility 
every  year,  tasting,  as  it  were,  of  the 
soil. 

Unluckily,  John  Bull  cannot,  like  us, 
merely  play  the  game  of  nobility  and 


grandeur.  It  is  a very  serious  affair  for 
him,  and  no  game  at  all.  The  parts  are 
all  given  out  when  he  arrives,  and  only 
by  some  great  service  can  he  take  a hand. 
Money,  which  he  can  make,  will  not  ad- 
mit him.  The  game  goes  on  above  his 
head  and  out  of  his  reach,  and  when  it 
becomes  profuse  and  reckless,  it  involves 
him  because  it  involves  the  state. 

It  is  this  which  gives  the  sinister  as- 
pect to  the  scandals  of  baccarat  and  the 
antics  of  earls  and  the  thefts  of  ladies  of 
the  company.  Our  earls  and  duchesses 
are  of  an  evening.  They  have,  indeed, 
an  air  of  permanence ; but  it  is  an  air  only. 
Monsieur  the  blacksmith  and  madame 
the  cook  are  just  coming  in  at  the  door, 
gloved  and  diamonded,  and  making  their 
way  to  the  front  of  the  box. 


(BMtnr’si  Itniit], 


I. 

IN  one  of  his  suggestive  essays  on  social 
questions  Mr.  William  Morris  points 
out  that  in  our  present  conditions  there 
are  two  epochs  or  civilizations  existing 
in  every  household,  and  that  in  spite  of 
their  frequent  contact,  these  never  really 
mix,  and  scarcely  affect  each  other.  Ma- 
terially they  are  united  by  a common 
bond,  and  in  a degree  their  interests  are 
the  same,  but  essentially  they  are  alien 
and  distrustful:  the  diniug-room  and 
drawing-room  floors  are  of  one  period, 
and  the  basement  and  attic  of  another; 
they  do  not  really  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  if  we  followed 
Mr.  Morris  through  his  proofs  and  rea- 
sons, which  besides  are  too  damaging  to 
the  present  social  fabric  to  be  fully  re- 
produced ; and  in  fact  we  wished  merely  to 
shed  the  light  of  his  interesting  theory  in 
illustration  of  a diversity  doubtless  appar- 
ent in  a certain  literary  household.  In 
this  the  differences  are  between  nominal 
equals,  and  spring  from  no  injustice  of 
condition.  We  have  often  fancied  them 
something  like  those  varying  tempera- 
ments of  the  church  which  express  them- 
selves in  High  and  Low  and  Broad,  yet 
never  quite  transcend  the  just  authority 
of  the  Church,  which  includes  all  temper- 
aments, if  not  all  opinions.  The  Easy 
Chair  or  the  Study  or  the  Drawer  can 
each  consistently  think  but  one  thing; 


the  Magazine  can  consistently  tolerate 
every  variety  in  their  thinking.  At  the 
end  of  the  ends  it  is  doubtless  tempera- 
ment rather  than  condition  which  re- 
sults in  this  type  or  that.  In  spite  of 
every  adversity,  the  civilized  man  or  wo- 
man is  often  to  be  rung  up  from  the  base- 
ment, and  in  spite  of  every  advantage 
the  savage,  male  or  female,  is  to  be  feared 
in  the  drawing-room.  Mr.  Morris  is  main- 
ly right,  perhaps,  but  the  effect  of  temper- 
ament is  so  prodigious  that  it  must  never 
be  left  even  apparently  out  of  the  ac- 
count. There  was  nothing  but  tempera- 
ment which  hindered  the  Study  from 
emulating  the  civility  of  the  Chair,  when 
it  opened  its  doors  (with  something  too 
much  of  a bang),  five  or  six  years  ago; 
for  though  the  civility  of  the  Chair  is  of 
so  fine  and  rare  a kind,  it  is  most  dis- 
tinctly of  the  kind  that  is  within  the  scope 
of  every  one.  It  is  shocking,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  might  all  be  gentle  and 
patient  and  decent,  if  we  would,  to  reflect 
how  few  of  us  are  so,  simply  because  we 
will  not.  It  is  the  golden  will  to  be  all 
this  which  makes  the  Easy  Chair  the 
throne  it  is,  and  establishes  it  above  con- 
temporary principalities  and  powers  in 
its  influence  and  dominion.  If  the  read- 
er will  take  the  pretty  book  lately  made 
“ From  the  Easy  Chair  ” and  look  through 
it,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  charmed  with 
what  is  said  and  how  it  is  said ; but  if  he 
is  the  reader  we  fancy  him,  we  think  he 
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will  be  yet  more  concerned  with  the 
spirit  than  with  the  fashion  or  the  matter 
of  the  book.  Other  men  (how  many  oth- 
er men!)  have  commented  upon  manners 
and  morals  before;  have  lightly  lashed 
the  follies  of  “the  town”;  have  satirized 
“the  world”;  have  rebuked  the  vices  of 
“the  great^”  and  have  stood  the  friends 
of  innocence  and  virtue  in  “ages”  that 
seemed  as  breakneck  bent  on  ruin  as  our 
own ; but  these  many  long  years  that  Mr. 
Curtis  has  occupied  the  Easy  Chair  it 
has  been  his  singular  gift  never  to  let  the 
reader  fail  of  something  deeply,  ultimate- 
ly serious  in  his  intention,  of  a concern 
for  what  is  important  and  eternal  in  all 
these  superficial  expressions  of  life.  On 
one  side  the  questions  treated  of  are  often 
slight  as  questions  of  decorum;  on  the 
other  they  have  the  gravity  of  spiritual 
things;  and  it  is  an  art  at  once  gracious 
and  earnest  that  so  sweetly  entreats  due 
interest  in  every  aspect  of  them. 

The  Easy  Chair  is  probably  that  part  of 
the  Magazine  which  the  greatest  number 
of  readers  open  to  first;  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  those  who  have  so  long 
enjoyed  its  essays  have  always  conscious- 
ly recognized  their  very  great  excellence. 
We  are  sometimes  very  civil  about  the 
regularity  and  variety  of  the  seasons,  but 
probably  we  should  take  more  notice  of 
their  merit  if  they  happened  at  odd  times, 
and  not  with  their  present  periodicity.  If 
something  could  be  done  to  reobjectivize 
the  phenomenon  of  their  recurrence,  we 
should  appreciate  it  more  fully,  and  this, 
we  trust,  will  be  the  effect  of  the  reobjec- 
tivization  of  the  Easy  Chair  by  the  col- 
. lection  of  certain  of  its  discourses  in  the 
little  book  lately  made  from  it. 

In  the  perspective  which  it  affords  the 
observer  can  realize  the  diversity  and  the 
value  of  the  affairs  treated  from  month 
to  month  and  from  year  to  year  with  a 
luminous  intelligence  which  custom  has 
come  to  accept  as  insensibly  as  if  it  were 
so  much  noonday.  It  is  indeed  so  much 
noonday;  but  how  shall  we  persuade  a 
world  so  long  in  the  usufruct  of  noon- 
day that  noonday  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  and  precious  possessions  of 
the  race?  That  is  the  great  difficulty,  as 
we  have  been  trying  to  say,  in  the  es- 
timation of  Mr.  Curtis’s  work.  If  it  were 
a question  of  form  or  of  matter  instead 
of  quality,  it  would  be  very  simple;  one 
would  only  have  to  put  one's  finger 
upon  this  point  or  that  and  praise  it;  but 
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how  is  one  to  put  one’s  finger  on  qual- 
ity, especially  if  the  quality  is  almost 
more  a moral  than  an  aesthetic  quality? 
For  that  is  what  the  transcendent  excel- 
lence of  the  Easy  Chair  essays  springs 
from;  so  that  if  we  were  to  hold  them  up 
as  an  example  to  the  Young  Writer  de- 
sirous to  Form  a Style,  we  should  have 
to  say  to  him:  “Go  first  of  all  and  be  a 
man,  in  the  widest  and  deepest  sense  of 
that  much-abused  word  ; a man  so  genial 
that  tolerance,  which  is  as  modern  among 
the  virtues  as  music  among  the  arts,  is  a 
birthright  and  not  an  acquisition  with 
him,  and  whose  impulses  are  all  as  kind 
as  they  are  wise;  who  finds  the  bewilder- 
ed spirit  of  humanity  in  vulgarity  itself; 
whose  smile  never  wounds,  and  whose 
brows  are  lifted  in  patient  deprecation 
when  other  brows  would  frown  ; who 
knows  too  much  ever  to  despair,  yet  who 
is  himself  trying  to  learn  from  every  lesson 
he  teaches.  Be  that  kind  of  man,  Young 
Writer,  and  all  the  rest  shall  be  added 
unto  you:  beauty  of  phrase,  refinement 
of  manner,  subtlety  of  perception,  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  all  that  you  admire  and 
that  you  have  been  told  can  be  acquired 
by  the  study  of  good  models,  you  will 
find  in  yourself ; and  they  will  clothe 
you  like  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
not  like  those  slop-shop  things  that  you 
have  got  ready-made  from  the  Chatham 
Street  pullers-in  of  the  schools.”  You  will 
say  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  a man 
of  that  kind.  Well,  we  own  it  is;  we 
perceive  the  obstacle  in  your  way;  and 
yet  it  is  not  impossible.  The  supreme 
counsel  was  a counsel  to  perfection. 

II. 

The  Study,  to  be  sure,  during  its  five 
or  six  years’  occupation  by  the  tenant 
about  to  quit  it,  has  never  apparently 
profited  by  its  proximity  to  the  Chair. 
Very  likely,  if  the  neighborhood  had  last- 
ed a quarter  of  a century,  some  effect 
of  its  sweetness  and  light  might  have 
been  felt  by  the  departing  tenant;  but 
that  must  now  remain  a question;  while 
there  can  be  no  question  about  his  actual 
condition.  With  so  good  a cause  as  his, 
the  cause  of  Common  Honesty  in  litera- 
ture, the  Chair  would  have  persuaded  ev- 
ery one  to  think  well  of  it,  while  as  it  is, 
it  seems  to  have  rather  fewer  friends 
than  it  had  when  the  tenant  of  the  Study 
began  to  belabor  its  enemies.  The  spec- 
tacle has  not  been  seemly;  the  passions 
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of  the  followers  of  fraud  and  humbug 
were  aroused;  they  returned  blow  for 
blow,  and  much  mud  from  afar,  so  that  for 
months  together  this  haunt  of  the  muses 
looked  rather  more  like  a resort  of  barn- 
swallows,  in  the  heart  of  Donnybrook, 
at  the  supreme  moment  of  hostile  activi- 
ties. Not  content  with  the  passing  result 
of  his  monthly  ministrations  of  gall  and 
wormwood,  the  ill-advised  Study-presence 
thought  to  bottle  a portion  of  it,  and  offer 
it  to  the  public,  with  the  label,  “ Criticism 
and  Fiction,”  and  a guaranty  of  its  worst 
effects  in  any  climate,  which  has  been 
everywhere  received  with  wry  faces  and 
retchings,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles  has  produced  truly  de- 
plorable consequences.  We  will  not  now 
enter  upon  any  analysis  of  this  drastic 
potion ; partly  because  we  would  not  fall 
under  the  reproach  of  giviug  the  Study- 
as-it-has-been  a free  advertisement;  but 
partly  also  because  we  think  our  time  and 
space  may  be  better  employed  in  recog- 
nizing the  charm  and  virtue  of  that  third 
volume  of  extracts  from  these  depart- 
ments. “As  we  were  saying”  in  the 
Drawer  will  soon  be  “As  we  are  saying” 
in  the  Study,  with  such  modifications, 
doubtless,  as  will  suit  the  dark  associa- 
tions of  the  place.  At  least,  this  may  be 
the  case,  we  suppose,  for  a time;  but  the 
end  may  be  safely  trusted  to  nature, 
which  gifted  Mr.  Warner  with  a -gay  and 
sunny  wit,  whose  sparkle  will  soon  irra- 
diate the  gloomiest  recesses  of  the  Study 
and  make  another  thing  of  it.  We  all 
know  that  humor  of  his,  so  keen,  so 
quaint,  so  sudden , so  apt  to  take  you  off 
your  guard,  and  have  its  point  through 
you  before  you  are  aware.  It  is  at  its 
best  in  the  collection  of  his  essays  from 
the  Drawer:  little  prodigies,  every  one, 
of  grace  and  light;  with  a playful  suffu- 
sion, so  fine,  so  elusive,  that  it  often  seems 
flatteringly  like  the  gleam  of  one’s  own 
eye  on  the  page. 

Many  a time  has  the  envious  Study 
looked  round  its  corner  (the  feat  was 
architecturally  difficult,  but  jealousy  ac- 
complished it)  at  the  treasures  of  the 
Drawer,  and  coveted  them  for  its  own 
adornment;  and  now  that  the  author  of 
those  shrewd  and  brilliant  essays  is  act- 
ually coming  to  make  it  his  home,  as 
the  homely  phrase  is,  in  the  Study,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  it  is  not  wholly  for 
the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  lingering 
occupant.  In  a certain  sort  it  is  so.  The 


human  race,  speaking  largely,  will  be  the 
cheerfuler  and  wiser  for  the  essayist’s 
presence  here,  and  even  he  who  goes  out 
to  make  room  for  him  will  not  be  denied 
his  share  of  the  common  blessing  in  his 
e vanishment. 

III. 

It  is  not  given  us  entirely  to  rejoice  in 
our  successors;  it  is  not,  somehow,  per- 
fectly pleasing  to  be  inherited  ; even  a 
voluntary  abdication  does  not  necessarily 
implicate  a rapturous  welcome  of  the  new 
prince;  the  retiring  personage  probably 
always  carries  a critical  spirit  with  him 
into  private  life;  he  wishes  the  coming 
ruler  well;  but  he  has  his  little  doubts 
and  misgivings,  his  anxious  but-yets  and 
howevers;  he  cannot  help  them.  The 
great  question  is,  what  changes  will  the 
successor  make,  and  will  they  be  all  for 
the  public  good  ? It  is  this  question 
which  the  paulo-post-future  of  the  Study 
cannot  undertake  to  answer  for  its  Fu- 
ture: let  him  have  the  capital  letter; 
this  is  not  the  moment  to  begrudge  such 
a thing.  The  paulo-post-future  knows  a 
difference  of  opinions  and  ideals  between 
himself  and  the  Future,  which  he  will 
only  characterize  by  saying  that  it  is  very 
much  mitigated  in  practical  application; 
but  this  difference  certainly  exists,  and 
we  cannot  help  fancying  that  it  will  af- 
fect the  attitude  of  the  Future  towards 
some  cherished  objects  of  the  paulo-post- 
future’s  veneration.  We  imagine  his 
looking  curiously  at  the  collection  of  mor- 
al bric-a-brac  of  the  latter,  and  asking 
himself,  “What  strange  gods  are  these?” 
when  he  comes  to  the  little  side  altars 
with  the  pictures  or  the  busts  of  canon- 
ized realists  above  them.  They  strike 
him  as  a rabble  of  unnaturalized  foreign- 
ers, these  literary  divinities  from  France, 
and  Italy,  and  Norway,  and  the  further- 
most parts  of  Spain,  who  have  long  been 
the  cult  of  the  Study,  and  he  sentences 
the  poor  gods  to  exile  with  his  humorous 
smile,  more  inexorable  than  the  auslerest 
frown.  He  has  the  Christmas  Boy  re- 
move them,  one  by  one,  and  t^kes  out  a 
romanticist,  and  dusts  him  off,  and  puts 
him  up  in  each  vacant  place,  till  he  comes 
to  that  great  first  of  all  realists,  the  su- 
preme artist,  the  incomparable  master  of 
fiction,  him  with  the  look  of  the  baffled 
peasant,  the  troubled  deity,  whose  plain 
sad  face  is  perplexed  with  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  live  some  Christ-like  solution 
of  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth.  Be- 
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fore  this  august  and  pathetic  image  he 
pauses  a moment,  and  then  not  unkindly 
but  firmly  he  bids  the  Christmas  Boy, 
“Take  him  away;  it  is  the  locoed  novel- 
ist” ; and  the  place  that  has  known  Tol- 
stoi knows  him  no  more  forever.  Up 
goes  the  bust  of  Thackeray  on  his  empty 
shrine,  and  all  the  newspapers  think  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  come  to  his  own  again. 

It  is  not  harshly  done;  the  paulo-post- 
future  cannot  imagine  harshness  of  the 
Future;  but  the  Future  is  not  so  patient 
with  some  other  objects  that  he  finds  in 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  Study.  He  is 
shocked  to  find  in  one  of  these  the  blood- 
stained bludgeon  with  which  the  paulo- 
post-future  smote  Jack  the  Giant-killer 
and  Puss -in -Boots,  and  other  romantic 
forms,  and,  “Good  heavens!”  he  cries, 
“here  is  some  of  Puss’s  poor  hair  adher- 
ing to  it!”  and  he  hurls  the  savage  wea- 
pon out  of  the  window.  In  another  place 
he  stumbles  upon  something  in  the  ob- 
scurity which  he  has  to  carry  to  the  light. 
“Oh,  a kodak ! Well,  I have  pronounced 
against  the  photographic  school ; but  I 
have  found  a kodak  convenient,  too.  Is 
it  the  sort  that  will  button,  under  the 
waistcoat?  Put  it  by,  my  boy,  where  I 
shall  not  be  tempted  by  it.  What  is  this 
hanging  here?  A map  of  Altruria?  It 
is  an  outlandish  region  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple of  heart,  a sort  of  economic  Pays  du 
Tendre.  It  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  ; 
and  yet  I traversed  parts  of  it  in  my  Lit- 
tle Journey  in  the  World , and  the  inhab- 
itants, though  not  much  better  than  early 
Christian  socialists,  seemed  to  mean  well. 
Leave  the  map  for  a while !” 

So  he  goes  round  the  whole  place,  find- 
ing much  to  condemn,  to  deprecate,  but 
also  something,  now  and  then,  to  toler- 
ate, even  to  approve.  He,  too,  is  of  our 
time,  and  he  has  not  escaped  the  influence 
of  the  Zeitgeist , and  if  he  has  sometimes 
had  a question  as  to  whether  the  Zeit- 
geist , after  all,  was  not  the  little  pocket- 


goblin  of  the  modern  English,  instead  of 
that  great  over-soul,  faithful  at  once  and 
free,  which  has  breathed  its  life  into  the 
literature  of  all  the  world  outside  of  the 
Unhappy  Isles,  his  own  work  has  been  of 
no  uncertain  response.  It  is  impossible 
for  a humorist  to  be  very  romantic,  for 
a humorist  il,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
always  a serious  person,  and  you  cannot, 
at  this  day,  be  serious  about  romanticism : 
it  is  too  much  of  a joke.  For  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  the  paulo-post-future 
feels  that  in  spite  of  schools,  or  rather  the 
names  of  schools,  the  true  interests  of  lit- 
erature will  be  safe  with  the  Future.  He 
loves  them  with  a devotion  which  every 
line  of  his  beautiful  work  attests,  and  in 
his  keeping  the  Study  will  be  the  study  to 
serve  them,  as  it  has  been  the  study  of  the 
paulo-post-future.  What  matter  if  the 
fashion  is  different?  The  fashion  might 
very  well  have  been  better,  though  the 
motive  could  not,  as  the  paulo-post-future, 
now  on  the  sidewalk  below  the  Study 
windows,  avers,  with  some  inevitable  sor- 
row at  heart.  He  is  gathering  up  his 
exiled  gods  from  the  kerb-stone  where  the 
Christmas  Boy  has  hastily  dropped  them, 
and  making  as  portable  a bundle  of  them 
as  he  can;  not,  indeed,  with  the  intention 
of  setting  them  up  in  another  place,  but 
chiefly  to  save  them  from  the  derision 
and  dishonor  of  the  street.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  Future,  now  the  Present,- 
looks  down  at  the  spectacle  from  the  Study 
windows,  and  feels  its  queer  pathos  with 
a sympathy  that  dims  the  sunny  glitter 
of  his  pince-nez . Let  us  suppose  that  he 
breathes  a generous  sigh  for  his  prede- 
cessor, and  that  this  gentle  suspiration,  if 
it  could  be  translated  into  words,  would 
say:  “ Well,  he  may  have  been  an  angel 
unawares.  But  if  he  was,  he  does  him- 
self the  injustice  to  look  like  a profes- 
sional traveller  of  uncertain  destination 
and  doubtful  relations  to  order  and  so- 
ciety.” 


JHnntt)lt|  lltrorii  of  Current  Cnents. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  12th  of  January. — 
The  President’s  Message  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress  was  a con- 
densed review  of  the  national  progress  during  the 
year  just  closing,  with  comments  upon  the  relations 
of  the  government  with  foreign  powers  and  upon 
domestic  affairs.  It  was  largely  a resume  of  the  re- 
ports submitted  to  him  by  the  heads  of  the  several 


Executive  Departments,  from  which  the  following 
facts  of  general  and  permanent  interest  were  derived: 

The  work  of  the  State  Department  during  the  year 
had  been  of  exceptional  importance  on  account  of 
the  unusual  number  of  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  the  notable  diplomatic  results  so  at- 
tained.— During  the  twelve  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1891,  the  total  value  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce was  $l,747.80f>,406,  which  was  larger  by 
more  than  $100,000,000  than  that  of  any  previous 
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year.  The  value  of  free  imports  was  $118,092,387 
more  than  during  the  twelve  months  preceding.  The 
percentage  of  merchandise  admitted  free  of  duty  was 
48.18,  whilst  during  the  year  preceding  it  was  only 
84.27. — The  total  receipts  of  the  government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891,  were  $458,544,233, 
while  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
$421,304,470,  leaving  a surplus  of  $37,239,762. — 
The  exports  of  silver  bullion  during  the  year  amount- 
ed to  $13,797,391 — a decrease  of  nearly  $4,000,000 
from  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years;  and 
the  imports  of  silver,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  exceeded  the  exports  by  more  than  $2,745,000. 
The  exports  of  gold  aggregated  over  $70,000,000. 
The  amount  of  money  in  circulation  on  the  1st  day 
of*  December,  1891,  was  $1,677,262,070,  being  an 
average  of  $24  38  per  capita. — The  reports  of  the 
Post-office  Department  showed  an  increase  in  its 
revenues  during  the  year  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 
Eight  thousand  miles  of  new  postal  service  had 
been  established  on  railroads. — Four  new  vessels, 
the  Newark , Concord , Benningion,  and  Mianiono- 
mo/i,  with  an  aggregate  of  11,000  tons,  were 
added  to  the  navy  within  the  year,  and  twenty- 
four  war  ships  of  all  classes  were  reported  as 
under  construction. — Since  March  31,  1889,  about 
23,000,000  acres  of  land  had  been  separated  from 
the  Indian  reservations,  and  added  to  the  national 
domain. — The  amount  expended  for  pensions  during 
the  fiscal  year  1890-91  was  $127,685,793.— The 
grain  crop  of  1891  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  being  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  or  an  increase  in  value  of  more 
than  $500,000,000.  The  entire  increase  in  the  value 
of  farm  products  was  not  less  than  $700,000,000. — 
The  debt  of  the  subsidized  railroads  to  the  United 
States  was  $112,512,613. — The  total  number  of  rail- 
road employes  killed  during  the  year  was  2451,  and 
the  number  injured  22,390. — The  President  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  the  extension  of  the 
rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  include  most 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Indian  Bureau  ; the  pas- 
sage of  laws  to  promote  electoral  reforms  ; changes 
in  the  laws  relative  to  the  government  of  the  Indian 
Territory  ; legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
of  railroad  employes;  equal  representation,  unity  of 
interests,  and  a stronger  national  spirit. 

On  the  15th  of  December  John  W.  Daniel  was 
re-elected  United  Slates  Senator  from  Virginia  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  State. 

Stephen  B.  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  was  nomi- 
nated, December  17th,  to  succeed  Redfield  Proctor 
as  Secretary  of  War  for  the  United  States.  The 
nomination  was  confirmed  on  the  22d. 

Governor  Humphrey,  of  Kansas,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  appointed  Bishop  W.  Perkins  to  succeed 
the  late  Pn*ston  B.  Plumb  as  United  States  Senator. 

On  the  25th  of  December  Catarino  Garza,  a Mexi- 
can outlaw,  who  for  several  months  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  incite  a revolutionary  movement  in 
Mexico,  attempted,  without  success,  to  capture  Fort 
Ringgold,  Texas,  by  stratagem.  Large  numbers  of 
Garza’s  adherents  were  assembling  at  different 
points  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  some  encounters 
had  taken  place  between  them  and  small  bodies  of 
United  States  troops. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  government  of  President 
Peixotto  was  manifested  in  some  parts  of  Brazil. 
On  the  20th  of  December  a body  of  insurgents 
threatened  the  capital  of  Espirito  Santo,  and  the 
opposition  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  found  expression 
in  a conflict  between  Federal  troops  and  the  Na- 


tional Guard.  A strong  movement  for  independence 
was  reported  as  having  been  organized  in  the  latter 
state. 

By  the  death  of  Tewfik  Pasha,  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  on  the  7th  of  January,  his  son,  Abbas  Pasha, 
became  the  nominal  ruler  of  that  country. 

In  China  the  imperial  government  succeeded  in 
largely  quelling  the  different  insurrectionary  move- 
ments, and  affairs  were  reported  as  resuming  their 
normal  condition.  Summary  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  those  who  were  convicted  of  taking  part 
in  the  massacre  of  Christians.  It  was  stated  that  no 
fewer  than  1000  of  the  latter  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  rebels  io  Northern  China.  Official  advices 
from  Peking  reported  that  in  a conflict  between  the 
imperial  forces  and  the  insurgents,  which  continued 
from  December  3d  to  December  7th,  more  than  2000 
rebels  were  killed. 

News  was  received  December  11th  of  a desperate 
battle  near  Gilgit,  India,  between  native  tribesmen 
and  a body  of  Cashmere  troops  under  British  offi- 
cers. Three  officers  were  wounded  and  seven  se- 
poys were  killed,  while  the  loss  of  the  tribesmen 
was  very  severe. 

DISASTERS. 

December  11  tli. — Despatches  received  from  China 
gave  particulars  of  a terrible  gale  which  prevailed 
at  Hong-Kong  on  the  4th.  A large  number  of  Chi- 
nese vessels  in  the  harbor  were  destroyed,  and  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  Chinese  sailors  and  laborers  were 
drowned. 

December  14 //*. — In  a storm  off  the  English  coast 
the  British  ship  Bnterkin  was  wrecked,  aud  thirty 
men  were  drowned. 

December  Tld. — In  a severe  snow-storm  in  Italy 
fifteen  lives  were  lost. 

December  24 th. — News  from  South  Africa  stated 
that  while  the  Countinhos  expedition  was  on  its  way 
to  Mahambra  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  occurred, 
killing  sixty  persons  and  wounding  others. 

December  28 th. — A collision  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  near  Hastings, 
New  York,  resulted  in  the  death  of  twelve  per- 
sons. 

December  27 th. — A panic  occurred  in  a theatre  at 
Gateshead,  County  Durham,  England,  in  which  ten 
persons  were  killed. 

January  2d. — The  British  bark  Childwell  was  run 
down  by  an  unknown  steamer  off  the  Wielingen 
Light-ship  in  the  English  Channel,  and  fifteen  of 
the  crew  were  drowned. 

January  8 th. — By  an  explosion  in  a coal  mine  at 
McAllister,  Indian  Territory,  nearly  100  men  were 
killed,  aud  an  equal  number  were  seriously  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

December  20 th. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Hon. 
Preston  B.  Plumb,  United  States  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, aged  fifty- four  years. 

December  23 d. — At  Elkton,  Maryland,  John  A.  J. 
Creswell,  ex-Postinaster-General,  aged  sixty-three 
years. 

December  31s*. — In  London,  England,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Adjai  Crowther,  Bishop  of  the  Niger 
Territory,  aged  about  eighty  years. 

January  2d. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  General  Mont- 
gomery C.  Meigs,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

January  7 th. — In  Cairo,  Egypt,  Mohammed  Tewfik 
Pasha,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  aged  forty  years. 

January  8 th. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Rear-Admiral 
Christopher  Raymond  Perry  Rodgers,  U.S.N.  (re- 
tired), aged  seventy-two  years. 
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exhihttud? •?.:  Not  needle- work  or  waving; 
for  men  >i-  w ah  cl  \?mx e beautifully.  Not  1 i ter- 
attfre ; fnv  men  still  keep  oil  trying’  tin?  market. 
Not  ptbuUhg  or  sculpt  ure ; lor  bolftlibs^  learn- 
ing to  draw  m the  *tud)(x*  are  §UH  men,  What 
jwirshir ..of  utriUHtry  fc  there  peculiar  to  woman 
that  ahe  should  make  « separate  exhibition  or 
it  • \V  - Slav  I'  no  Ocmiv:  in  ]>r  onpt  tons  about  this, 
fir  it  m easy  to  see  t hat  the  seivssion  of  the 
women,  if  that  is  caft?  cat  plated.  will  leave,  the 
man  part  of  the  exhibition  po/.t*  tii  eouiparison, 
nud  lead  to  ImmiiiiiMon  ami  di>c.mm*g«  ment. 
These  ferns  im*  probably  grm.iodJ es> . The 
"woman  ?s*  hoard  must  ha  ve  ait  heart  the  success 
ofdtVl  n<:  ivr  .-viihit  ion,  and  hot  a mere  tri- 
umph of  sex  , and  it  is  therefore  only  n ques- 


HE  great  Worlds 


1 1:1  ^Cf' 

X tmguishcd  iioin  all  other 'fail'd  of  the  soi  i.  ^ 

by  the  prominence  of  women  in  its  manage- 
ment. It  would  be  gal hu it  to  sav  that  this 

insures  its  success,  hut,  aside  from  the  fact  tiou  of  management,  ami  men  are  used  to  be- 
that  gallantry  is  resented  in  these  days,  tins  ing  managed.  Hut  woman's  presence  in  force 
must  depend  upon  what  is  exhibited.  If  it  suggests  that  there  is  an  exhibition  that  might 
were  a competitive  exhibition  of  American  be  made  at  Chicago  which  would  be  as  ori- 
women  against  the  world  in  arms,  wc  should  gin  at  us  it  would  be  interesting  and  attractive, 
have  no  fear.  But  wltat  impression  will  be  And  that  is  an  exhibition  of  Society.  The 
made  by  woman’s  arts  and  industries?  What  project,  has  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
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in  the  nature  of  the  case.  That  such  a thing 
as  Society  exists,  all  agree,  but  its  properties 
and  limits  are  elusive.  The  world  generally 
is  conscious  that  it  is  out  of  it;  only  a few 
people  can  be  sure  they  are  in  it.  The  effort, 
therefore,  to  put  it  in  concrete  form,  so  that  it 
could  be  studied  and  understood,  is  one  wor- 
thy the  highest  ambition  of  any  board  of 
managers.  We  are  not,  of  course,  speaking  of 
middle-class  society,  or  low  society,  or  merely 
the  fashionable,  but  of  that  entity  which  in 
all  large  cities  takes  to  itself  the  name  of 
Society ; which  is  the  goal  of  all  social  ambi- 
tion, and  the  incentive  to  all  money-making 
and  scheming.  Chicago,  with  its  vast  terri- 
tory and  noble  mansions  and  avenues,  is  the 
ideal  place  for  the  evolution  of  such  an  ex- 
hibition. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  show 
should  be  competitive.  To  transport  to  Chi- 
cago the  Four  Hundred  of  New  York,  under 
their  despotic  leader,  would  be  comparatively 
easy,  and  it  might  have  some  educating  influ- 
ence upon  the  gathering  from  the  wild  West. 
But  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  more  amusing 
than  instructive.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
how  this  Society  compares  with  Society  else- 
where, and  whether  it  would  flourish  and  be 
respected  detached  from  its  birthplace,  and 
whether  it  would  retain  the  pre-eminence  that 
it  now  has  in  our  minds.  It  should  be  con- 
trasted with  exhibitions  of  Society  elsewhere. 
The  contrast  with  Chicago  would  not  be 
enough ; for  independent  and  great  as  Chicago 
is,  it  lias  been  suspected  of  taking  New  York  as 
a model  in  things  social.  Other  cities  should 
be  represented.  The  project  grows  as  we 
think  of  it.  Suppose  we  had  there  on  exhibi- 
tion for  a month  the  quiet  elegance  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  savoir-faire  of  New  Orleans,  the 
frank  hospitality  and  beauty  of  Baltimore,  the 
conglomerate  manners  of  Washington,  the  un- 
attainable culture  of  Boston  ! This  would  be 
an  exposition  the  benefits  of  which  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  multitude  of  lookers-on, 
but  would  be  felt  by  the  exhibitors.  As  one 
result  the  Four  Hundred  of  New  York  might 
be  cut  down  to  Three  Hundred. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  scheme.  There 
is  a notion  abroad  that  this  American  Society, 
wherever  it  is  found,  has  the  ear-marks  of  pro- 
vincialism. It  is  humiliating  to  confess  it, 
after  all  we  have  done  in  the  way  of  marrying 
and  spending  money  abroad,  but  it  is  the 
truth  that  London  Society  does  not  recognize 
any  in  this  country.  It  accepts  individuals 
who  please  or  amuse,  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  social  standing  at  home.  And  if  we 
go  further,  we  find  that  Berlin  cannot  under- 
stand how  London  can  be  so  inclusive;  and 
in  Vienna  the  sacred  circle  is  still  more  nar- 
rowly drawn.  It  is  quite  evident  that  it  needs 
a world’s  competition  of  Society  to  enable  us 
to  know  what  is  the  real  thing.  There  will 
no  doubt  be  at  Chicago  an  opportunity  for  a 
comparative  study  of  all  the  religions  and  all 
the  delusions,  and  we  shall  have  specimens 
there  of  most  of  the  civilized  and  some  of  the 


uncivilized  races.  It  will  be  a lost  opportuni- 
ty if  we  cannot  get  a definite  idea  of  what  we 
are  all  striving  for,  or  at  least  what  we  should 
strive  for. 

If  this  scheme  is  considered  impracticable, 
there  still  remains  the  exhibition  which  we 
have  invited  the  world  to  see,  and  cannot  now 
escape — that  of  ourselves.  The  impression  of 
our  social  life  which  we  make  upon  visitors 
depends  largely  upon  women.  It  is  in  them 
that  keen  observers  of  foreign  societies  always 
expect  the  note  of  breeding  and  the  progress 
of  refinement.  They  are  the  mercury  in  the 
social  tube.  What  then  shall  the  visitors  see? 
An  aping  of  foreign  manners,  an  exaggerated 
imitation  of  the  speech  and  ways  of  London, 
a social  mode  that  is  sure  to  be  alien  and  arti- 
ficial? Or  that  old  American  way  which 
charmed  in  Washington’s  day,  and  is  most 
winning  still — a way  not  learned  in  foreign 
costume  shops,  nor  made  by  resolutions  and 
public  meetings  at  home  ? 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

NOT  HIS  BOY. 

[Jim  has  returned  home  with  a city-made  photograph.] 
“Say,  Jim,  my  son,  this  hain’t  yore  fortygraff? 

It  be?  Git  out — ye  make  the  ole  man  laff. 
That  you?  Why,  Jim,  my  boy,  ye  ain’t  in  that! 
Fust  place,  I never  seen  ye  ’thout  yer  hat ; 

I never  seen  ye  with  yer  ha’r  so  slick — 

Mos’  ginerally  mussed  like  an  ole  hay-rick. 

“ They’ve  libelled  of  ye,  Jim,  up  thar  in  town. 

W bar’s  yer  ole  clay  pipe?  Whar’s  yer  dressin’- 
gown? 

’N’  see  them  lips,  Jim,  kinder  pu’sed,  severe ! 
Yer  smile  seems  thutty  mile  or  more  from  here; 
Yer  cheeks  looks  shaved — not  a derned  bit  like 
you — 

They’re  sorter  pink  inste’d  o’  ha’ry  blue. 

“I  don’t  want  that,  so  take  the  thing  away; 

It  ain’t  the  Jim  I’ve  knowed  this  many  a day. 
More  like  a cily  feller — kinder  dude! 

The  blame  thing  reely  knocks  me  off  my  food. 
Yer  might  be  made  to  look  so,  but  ye  see 
I like  ye  better,  Jim,  jest  as  ye  be.  • 

“These  folks  can  paint  their  churches  blue  V red, 
’N’  not  a worn  by  me  ’ll  e’er  be  said ; 

Revise  the  good  book  even,  I’ll  not  kick, 

Altho’  the  imbit  makes  me  mighty  sick; 

But  as  for  fortvgraffers,  Heav’n  help  him 
Which  ever  gits  caught  changin’  my  boy  Jim !” 

TOO  REALISTIC. 

“Realism  is  killing  the  profession,”  said 
Nero  J.  Forrest,  of  the  Tragedy  Theatre. 

“It  is  certainly  diminishing  its  numbers, ” 
returned  Barnstormer  Weston,  of  the  Kansas 
Coined ie  Franchise.  “ While  we  were  playing 
in  Colorado  last  year  we  had  a lynching  scene 
in  the  second  act,  and  the  spectators  got  so 
excited  they  took  a hand.  Poor  Mouther  was 
dead  when  we  cut  him  down,  and  his  under- 
study was  afraid  to  go  on  in  the  next  act 
when  the  victim  revives,  so  we  had  to  substi- 
tute the  last  act  of  Hamlet  instead.  It  is  real- 
ism of  that  sort  that  tries  men’s  souls.” 
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(wa*i)*n  hA  hand  unmrih  B)  my  irkud  Mr. 
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Mra.  Keen**  and  Mfa^ChftmpIm 

[Bu  flfY  'WrtK'irttrefi  xtipptr .. 
r<**jSS^  1?UKNT.  Mn*.  .Kt*me,  may  £ tpiS  tfe 

\\  A *jr1ca*oro  ntf  nU*iti£  yiw  m,f 

i£;  Ji  '*ig  'v  . '-Mitt..  JRitiiNi\  • IfeU’gti^l  * ' '/ u , /'  V: 

• jl  [ Th/)f  teat  them**) ret* 

iP'M>,'  •$  Mi:.  Hu  M ( *tit!>UU).  A 5 «i  < f Til  i k‘bW,.ia 

y f & " Mu;s.  Brent.  Suck  very  bandeome  *ii  v«  r :<mt 

r^- f|\  Brent  \ persuasive  h/).  Why  do  ;c#>ri ..iiot 

; V-  hot h oil  // e nrir  mashs  f They  must  lit*  f *•>  y 
’VUv  ' \k'  ' _.;_®L;:-r.  :®  xv Hriti ! 

V*  . V ' ' ^ * Mjrs.  Brent  (snocadt/).  Y*h,  hid  it;  & so  much 

mHH^HUHbNK  . ;^v  wore  interesting  as  it  to 

Mi;,  lU'KNT.  Madam,  3* on.  - hatH  a gma  m3- 

vM  Vr  '.  . yantagiMner  it*.  .../I  ’. 

''  ii  1:  0 Mrs.  Brknt.  Women  ad  v;  ays  do 

v>. . >' *:  : • v-’  you  think? 

Mr  BsREN-t.  &»  niy  <x  i f o aays: 

Scene. — A dr>nrtrf//-rmm . Miv  Moore  in  x funk’  Mrs.  Brent.  An;  you  married  * 

ing-jarhdseaud  <n  dcA\  Mu.  Brent.  Ccjrt^vnlv  ! 

i-yolil dt/nittacf).  Mel  Mrs.  Brei  it  .'Mu: Moukc  i<i? inking  of  hm)^  Nonsense, 
tii ia  uiordHiii  oti  a.  ;^h.oj>p\iig  fcuinv  Haul  eto  IMfi-t  Hoa  nm  you  fell  *»ifb  ibks  to  Mrs. 

w«iS  hi  4 ©at  11  .fur  two  djiyto  amt  as  tliw  house  Keene  ? 

•**<*,>  m such  fionriisuHi  ".v,v»  staying  .at  1 lie  M k , Burnt.  ( obtiprou*  liihintu  My  wi if  i*  a 
BruiiKwii-};.  ami  ttr&ut  jlo^rft  biRMY  if  yet.  £h&rndng  \vmncUk 

^ iGteorg^  hen*  is  ji  cbaut*evtr>  pay  M JiB-  r (sol U)  Ywr).  W'<4{j  tf]at’  4 rb- 

rhe  *M  on  for  that  ntX&U  of  last  Jnmr  * IresliHigf 

■’ $rs.  lifyitt  tiolj;  mot  tk  %fatto.  Beayejiit  Wltsit 

i^an  li'ardlv  reuli^  l was  h>MI  -/aongh  fci>ut)otf  b?^.ftuy  ?• . 

6rnf.1t  fir puJii?  olf  aA t*otd  Mw tyfoUnv;*.  T<  n X'£:<>  ttgftR  id  t>n ^mlufrYf^M ■•mftft * rr. 

Xttls  kuecnr  U\  row.  T am  ^c*cv  them  ter-  )lls-^;tiAWrij^f  (hM'/ffPift/i  Ai^u’lTon  tniir- 
Innmnehible  tumta,  tku<l  £hs&v: fuml  df  jrfei , He 

weniy  >r/  Ikw  Brunt  und  thonri  Mr.  : (^ 

other  idiots  did  gay  sue,  \>»t  f will -get  even  bh(«nIU  thruk  notl 
with  him.,  { Writ*.*  Mil.  Burnt.  1 ^ have  dl^Vftye  ;heeri!  i?ouy  for 

Blit,  MarTHdody.i^  k Uehjiiiufu}  siate  >vhoti 
Mr* .Burnt-—’ WHl  yon  taU» mv$*r  one’s  >vifo  i$  an  an^i.. 
hero  to-momnv  ■ night- ■ w ifaihino  t-  livi-Mt,  as  Mn  Mnt.ue  (A/ioMVy  ?,  What  under  heaven 
you  know,  i*  in  town,  though  lie  hr  ^ uot  inr.*  AiOnir rf  [A/o^A]  What  an  en- 

tiiat  you  .iiv,  anil  if  you  tfKfr  40*  d W|>0»t?d/ ijOjsiast  A 

mi^ht  hate  a little  run  sit  inv  RKjMmfte.  ? f mampux  Unfi^i  AU,  Mr.  Moure  !•  .«</ 

^oiiia  like  r/f  ^ht\si|futV!/,wUh  .^xu  fhr  tliivr*  you  iin  nut  cure  f*h  md.tci.ni^yt 

jhM  idayed  m nio.  .BrVng  a t'nvmh  Mr.  Mo  dim  XiUU^nwe  fu»oj>!e  :».n^. 

it  eao  liiid  ono,  r'li  thdt  ‘V'e  v-^n  iiuvn  a rhih!<  Would  he  hapu*"^ 

-^rr^.  Yontrs  mcvr^,  AUs*  fiuMPMN.  1 

WAX:  Mt*or<tv  * an.-  m town  inokTAf  'the;  ~ 

(?vhe>,  Mr.  ilouiv  ? • 

f 'ftoir.ty 3‘  ; 

tirtrnruM  rertin*  ihpfoli-.rn<a  nn^rre,  country.  «»(!  nUrSo  dr  ‘ /^/V' 

''•‘.'Dear  Mr.  Moore, —I  shnnUl  liko'  t.r»  jo»n  l\Vv  t here  arc  any  'inantitty  Wl  J . JL  .) 

y6ur  pafiy  :i^l>ovo..  ait’  'tltings^ . -a]C^  ,nr>^l  ‘jZjpEpi. 

old  frond  <d  none  ie  rtfaying  here.  a\.ut  1 ShaU  I'r'lAlatifiu  ; <M ^id?'«.  I ran  i»U  (jKJ.ipJ 

to  oiily  tiio  liadpy  to  hnng;  her  Tvith  inov  v;m  “anoy  tsiano  u hen- 

\t»iis  ^‘rdiaiiy,  MAV ■Bues*T-;M  A need  ireSU  aii%.  ■ . T<  f 

Wi?s  r.«,\f.irf  t'v  i wHJi'inht-  if/ 

•o-t  if  v>^).  1 n»  v foi  '^m  ‘.‘Bt-e  7 

8CENK.  — Aftovrc\ ■o.pai'f  ’*'tv/x  ifirAnir  " MR.  Mo*ilo..  -Mhuu  1<uW  fU 

ibbmifci/r/Hd,  ifitiji  a yf*rfkr  I w . • 

-.tahiH-/:.  ti'ds*  thr  Miss  ( UAM  RJ.1N  {rf>ihmt"t 

. r iJ.rs.jRdiche  & ^ . :.  .■  ;^; 

vr-^  ;vr*e.  ..AT*w  i,u>  f**  ptese>if'  y ♦ui  to  nau  f^e.nie  v. om.in.  n m.it  " " ,^, 

Clnunptifi;  t mhdKtk*:UnjhU% ; , >.  Mn. T:  -v  • 

iln.  Moors.  Ctomiiod  to  Mat  yuu.  Tims  dark  k,n.e  ^nnwij  r>r.>u  ' K 


f'WMdy}  i Vfnrr\0 


Vomis  >^‘rdiuliy4 

ISlA  V ilUE^T  V 

‘ / ;-;{/.* v 1*,  <. 

• tipjrHfhcil  K 

_ .;  }AafyK  &in  mpr 

?0tt*7t  hrt/'tddt  Jjdtji  tdfije 

Atdore 

and.  lire  at  ?’d*j  ».•/•-  v'':Vf  ' 

Miss  C’s  domino , 
whispers).  Yes ; 
but  I prefer  bru- 
nettes. Give  me 
brown  eyes  and 
hair.  I adore 
them!  But  it  is 
twelve  o’clock, 
and  time  to  un- 

mask.  >^j| 

Miss  Champlin  MW 

(slowly).  So  you  ^ v iff 
are  single.  You 
adore  dark  wo- 
men. You  detest 
children.  You  ab- 
hor the  country,  and  you  spend  all 
your  spare  time  at  Coney  Island. 

[Iiises,  tears  off  her  mask  and 
throws  hack  the  domino  with 
the  false  hit  of  hair  attached. 

Mr.  Moork  ( between  his  teeth). 

Great  Scott!  My  mother-in-law! 

[Brent  chuckles  inwardly  as 
his  fingers  in  his  pockets  dose 
over  a note  from  his  little 
son , saying , “ Mamma  has 
gone  to  town." 

Tableau. — Curtain. 

M.  K.  McVickah. 

NOT  A PARALLEL. 

Immediately  after  the  w ar,  when  the  acces- 
sion of  negro  recruits  was  considered  an  im- 
portant feature  by  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
South,  great  results  were  looked  for  in  Loui- 
siana from  the  conversion  of  a smart  young 
mulatto,  who  was  expected  to  sway  by  his 
superior  information  and  loquacity  the  rank 
and  tile  of  his  darker  brethren. 

In  his  first  stump-speech  at  a political  meet- 
ing he  touched  upon  the  question,  which  was 
then  agitating  the  North,  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  the  Confederate  brigadier-generals  for  Con- 
gress. 

“Now,  my  friends,”  he  said,  “de  question  is 
dis:  is  it  de  Christian  way  not  to  forgive  dese 
generals  what  fought  according  ter  dere  prin- 
cipulsf  A political  party  hez  got  ter  be  run 
by  de  same  high  principuls  ez  euny  other  busi- 
ness. Dese  here  ’Publicans  pretends  ter  be 
Christians.  All  I ax  is  do  dey  ac’  dat  part  in 
de  questions  ob  forgiveness  f Say,  fur  de  sake 
ob  de  argument,  dat  dey  hez  done  wrong ; 
didn’t  de  Prodigal  Son  do  de  same?  An’  what 
did  his  fader  do?  Dat  young  man  had  been 
in  de  bar-rooms,  feeding  in  de  pigpen  among 
de  husks  an’  swine,  yet  de  fader  w elcome  him 
back  ter  bis  arms.  Dat’s  jest  what  de  ’Publi- 
can party  an’  de  big  fader  up  at  de  White 
House  ought  ter  do — welcome  deni  back  with 
open  arras  to  de  buzzom  ob  de  Union,  and  kill 
fur  dein  de  fatted  calf.  Dat’s  what  dey  ought 
ter  do,  my  friends.  Dey  calls  demselves  Chris- 
tians; let  dem  a’quit  deiuselves  under  dat  pre- 
diction/’ 


He  sat  down  amid  a round  of  applause,  his 
friends  feeling  that  he  had  scored  quite  & 
point.  But  he  had  reckoued  without  his  host, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  an  old  negro  preach- 
er who  arose  to  make  a few  remarks. 

“My  friends,”  he  said,  “ I bin  listening  ter 
what  dat  young  cullud  gentleman  bin  telling 
yo’,  and  it  seems  ter  me  lak  he  ’ain’t  got  de 
hing  ob  de  argument  nohowr.  Wat  he  say 
’bout  dat  Prodigal  Son  true  ernuff,  dat  he  bin 
layin’  down  in  de  hogwash.  But  de  case  ob  de 
brigadier  gemlemums  ain’t  nohow  conjacious 
ter  dat  son.  No,  sir ; dat  sou  he  walk  up  ter 
de  father  repeniting;  but  sech  ain’t  de  case 
wfid  de  brigadier  gemlemums.  No,  my  brud- 
ders;  dey  walks  up  ter  de  White  House  wid 
dey  haids  up,  an’  ’stid  er  waitin’  fur  dat  fatted 
calf  ter  be  brung  up,  dey  jis  bellows  out, 

1 Say , daddy , whar  dat  veal  /’  ” 

TAKING  HIM  DOWN. 

He  was  a loud-appearing,  loud-talking  Thes- 
pian who  had  just  entered  town,  and  the  con- 
dition of  his  shoes  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
had  come  in  the  conventional  way  and  not  on 
foot. 

“ Well,  Stalker,”  said  a Rialto  frequenter, 
“still  announcing  carriages  to  stage  lords,  and 
telling  counterfeit  duchesses  that  luncheon  is 
served  ?” 

“No,  sir!”  he  replied,  with  a great  show  of 
dignity.  “I  am  understudy  in  Back  to  the 
Old  Fam” 

“ Really ! Whose,  the  cows’  ?” 

What  the  answer  was  deponent  saith  not. 
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an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
his  peculiar  talents.  Many  counties  were  par- 
tially settled  before  the  regular  government 
surveys  were  made,  and  in  more  than  one  of 
these  localities  appeared  Biltinger  to  satisfy 
their  longing  for  a survey.  He  surveyed  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  anywhere  and  everywhere 
when  fees  were  forthcoming.  After  his  de- 
parture for  pastures  new  and  unsurveyed,  com- 
plications almost  without  number  would  arise. 
When  the  government  surveyors  arrived,  the 
settlers  in  many  cases  found  themselves  “set- 
tled” anywhere  but  upon  the  right  spot. 

To  insignificant  but  ambitious  Boomopolis 
came  Bilfinger,  cast  his  eye  on  the  public 
square  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  at  once 
“jumped  it”  as  a homestead  claim.  He 
brought  up  some  imaginary  flaw  in  the  title, 
and  created  such  a complication  that  he  very 
nearly  wrested  it  from  its  rightful  owners. 
The  law  was  rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, aud  there  were  injunctions  and  writs 
galore,  with  a mandamus  or  two.  Finally, 
becoming  weary  of  the  struggle,  Bilfinger  sold 
out  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the 
public  square  to  an  English  tourist,  whose  in- 
tent it  was  to  write  a book  on  the  Great  West 
as  soon  as  he  had  gained  sufficient  experience. 

The  achievement  that  was  more  nearly  wor- 
thy of  his  genius  was  the  organization  and 
colonization  by  Bilfiuger  of  Champion  County. 
Before  starting  to  conquer  that  portion  of  the 
world  anew,  he  took  into  partnership  with 
himself  Messrs.  Lawhead,  Hicks,  and  John 
Smith,  the  last  reputed  to  be  a Frenchman. 
The  then  unorganized  county  of  Champion 
was  the  theatre  of  their  operations.  Iu  the 
southwestern  part,  on  Chug  Creek,  they  built 
a cabin,  laid  out  Champion  City,  and  proceeded 
to  populate  it  to  the  extent  of  several  hun- 
dreds, by  setting  up  stakes,  stones,  and  buffalo 
skulls,  and  providing  them  with  first-class 
names  from  the  Cincinnati  Directory. 

A population  of  this  kind  has  its  advantages. 
An  election  was  held,  the  skulls,  stakes,  aud 
stones  voting  exactly  as  the  founders  of  the 
town  desired,  and  Bilfinger  became  Champion 
City’s  first  Mayor.  The  citizens  behaved  ex- 
ceedingly well  upon  election  day,  the  majority 
of  them  manifesting  none  of  the  prevailing 
American  desire  to  indulge  in  what  is  widely 
known  as  au  electorial  whiz,  accompanied  by 
high  stepping  and  a feeling  of  great  wealth. 

Later,  a petition,  praying  that  the  census  of 
Champion  County  be  taken,  and  that  the  usual 
complement  of  county  officers  be  appointed, 
was  sent  to  the  Governor.  John  Smith,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  Bilfinger,  Hicks, 
aud  Lawhead,  together  with  several  of  the 
skulls  and  a stake  or  two,  was  appointed  cen- 
sus-taker. He  performed  his  duties  one  rainy 
day,  the  others  iu  turn  reading  from  the  Direc- 
tory while  he  copied.  His  report,  made  in 
due  time,  set  forth  that  Champion  County  con- 
tained over  six  hundred  bona  fide  inhabitants. 
This,  with  a petition  signed  by  forty  stakes, 


“householders  and  legal  electors  of  the  coun- 
ty,” aud  sworn  to  by  Messrs.  Teeter,  Jones,  and 
Brown,  three  of  the  skulls,  caused  the  Govern- 
or, as  required  by  law,  to  declare  Champion 
County  organized. 

For  days  thereafter  Bilfinger  and  his  con- 
freres fairly  revelled  in  elections.  It  got  so 
that  a day  seemed  incomplete  that  did  not 
witness  an  election.  Bonds  were  voted  for  a 
$20,000  court-house,  for  bridges,  for  school- 
houses  and  educational  purposes,  for  every- 
thing their  ingenuity  could  suggest.  These 
bonds  were  to  be  handsomely  printed  in  some 
city,  and  sold  in  the  East  by  a trusted  agent. 

Things  went  ou  swimmingly  for  a time,  but 
just  as  all  looked  serene  for  success,  au  at- 
tempt upon  the  part  of  Bilfinger  to  practise 
his  accomplishments  upon  his  comrades  re- 
sulted in  ruin  to  their  scheme. 

The  bonds  had  arrived,  and  a thought  came 
to  Bilfinger  that  it  was  really  wasting  good 
bonds  to  bestow  a share  of  them  upon  his  part- 
ners. So  he  proposed  a quiet  game  of  poker, 
which  continued  till  he  had  won  nearly  all  of 
the  bonds,  aud  the  ill-will  of  their  late  owners. 

A complication  ensued,  and  Mr.  Hicks,  in  his 
official  capacity  as  city  marshal,  arrested  Bil- 
finger for  gambling. 

There  were  further  complications,  and  then 
his  comrades  pulled  up  several  of  the  stake 
citizens  and  made  a charge  on  Bilfinger,  who 
grabbed  up  his  winnings  and  fled,  shedding 
bonds  at  every  jump. 

Meanwhile  the  Governor  who  had  a covet- 
ous eye  turned  toward  a second  term,  resolved 
to  visit  the  rising  town  of  Champion  City,  aud 
do  himself  what  good  he  could  with  its  citi- 
zens. He  was  accompanied  by  his  private 
secretary,  a newspaper  correspondent,  aud  an 
admirer.  After  riding  the  better  part  of  two 
days  up  and  down  Champion  County,  aud  fail- 
ing to  find  Champion  City,  they  were  delight- 
ed when,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of 
the  secoud  day,  they  drove  np  to  a shanty 
which  seemed  to  promise  shelter  and  refresh- 
ments. As  they  came  close  to  the  door  they 
were  surprised  at  the  tenor  of  the  scraps  of 
conversation  they  overheard. 

“ You  think  you’re  smart,  Hicks !”  cried  a 
voice.  “Who  made  you  marshal,  anyhow  f 
Who  owns  this  town,  say  ?” 

“ Huh !”  came  a snort.  “ Who  worked  the 
caucus,  aud  got  you  elected  Mayor  ?” 

“Who!” 

“ Get  your  foot  off  that  $1000  bond !” 

There  were  more  words,  and  then  the  Gover- 
nor w’as  almost  knocked  down  by  a rush  of 
men  out  of  the  door,  Bilfinger  iu  thedead.  His 
comrades  pulled  up  stakes,  as  has  been  said, 
and  chased  him  out  of  Champion  City,  aud  all 
disappeared  over  the  ridge  to  the  southwest. 

After  they  had  gone,  the  Governor  and  his 
following  picked  several  thousaud  dollars’ 
worth  of  first-rate-looking  bonds  from  the 
rosin  weeds  where  they  had  blown  aud  stuck. 

Tom  P.  Morgan. 
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the  finer  character,  and  the  nohler  man ; per- 
haps because  Thackeray  once  patted  him  on 
his  little  red  head  many  years  before  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  Dickens  in  the  flesh ; 
perhaps  because  Thackeray  had  no  Forster 
to  do  him  injustice,  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions; but  since  he  has  become  familiar  with 
these  familiar  notes  and  letters  of  Dickens 
to  his  intimate  friend  and  co-worker,  he  has 
learned  to  like  Dickens  better  as  he  has  learn- 
ed to  know  him  better,  and  to  realize  that  the 
world  itself  is  better  for  knowing  the  better 
side  of  a well-known  man. 

Never  intended  for  publication,  this  corre- 
spondence varnishes  nothing,  assigns  no  mo- 
tives, conjectures  no  feelings,  interprets  no 
nods;  it  simply  enables  us  to  arrive  at  what 
Cardinal  Newman  calls  the  inside  of  things. 
It  exhibits  Dickens  as  he  was  w illing  to  re- 
veal himself  to  the  man  who  was  dear  to  him ; 
and  no  one  who  glances  through  these  printed 
pages  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  his  loyalty; 
with  his  affectionate  nature ; with  his  willing 
sympathy ; with  his  fuud  of  cheerfulness  and 
good-humor;  with  his  untiring  industry ; with 
his  careful,  honest  devotion  to  his  art ; with 
his  lack  of  selfishness  and  petty  jealousy; 
and,  above  all,  with  his  readiness  to  bear  more 
than  his  own  share  of  the  burdens  of  other 
men. 

Long  before  Cardinal  Newman  was  old 
enough  to  cultivate  hobbies,  or  to  utter  tru- 
isms of  any  kind,  another  close  observer,  one 
Robert  Southey,  Poet  Laureate  of  England, 
remarked  that  we  can  sometimes  get  a better 
idea  of  a man’s  character  from  the  letters  he 
receives  thau  from  the  letters  he  writes.  This 
is  a truism  which  renders  this  little  volume 
of  one-sided  correspondence  doubly  valuable 
from  a biographical  point  of  view',  for  it  inter- 
prets the  character  of  Collins  as  well  as  of 
Dickens,  and  it  presents  in  a new  light,  and, 
according  to  Southey  and  Newman,  it  presents 
in  a true  light,  the  living  portraiture  of  twro 
men  upon  w hom  too  much  light  can  hardly  be 
thrown. 


The  Letters  of  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke 3 en- 
able us  to  arrive  at  the  inside  of  the  things 
which  distinguished  a very  different  man. 
They  are  addressed  to  his  mother  and  to  his 
brothers,  and  they  extend  over  a space  of  six- 
ty-five years.  The  first  was  written  to  Frau 
Von  Moltke  on  the  5tli  of  June,  1823,  the  last 
to  Ludwig  von  Moltke  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1888.  They  present  the  domestic  and  the  more 
tender  sides  of  the  nature  of  the  great  strate- 
gist, and  they  throw  not  a little  light  upon 
his  early  struggles,  and  upon  his  early  fond- 
ness for  hard  work.  They  show  him  home- 
sick, and  longing  for  his  mother;  they  show 
him  in  love, and  out  of  it;  they  show  him  in 


debt,  and  out  of  that,  concealing  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  from  his  first  confidant 
and  his  best  friend.  They  show  him  compil- 
ing a compendium  on  military  map-making 
for  his  pupils,  studying  French  literature, 
modern  and  ancient  history,  Russian  verbs, 
and  German  classics  ; and  they  show  him 
translating  Gibbon’s  “History  of  the  Decliue 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire”  into  his  na- 
tive tongue — a work  which  he  seems  to  have 
completed,  although  it  was  never  published. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  Letters,  natu- 
rally, are  those  Von  Moltke  wrote  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  w hen  he  was  altering 
the  war  maps  of  Europe  to  suit  himself,  and 
when  he  was  adding  an  original  and  impor- 
tant chapter  to  the  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Empire  of  France.  He  was  always 
generous  to  a fallen  enemy;  he  acknowledged 
the  persistency  and  endurance  of  the  troops 
pitted  against  his  own,  although  declaring 
that  “ the  superiority  of  the  Germaus  has  been 
proved  in  every  fight,  even  when  the  French 
had  the  advantage  of  numbers” ; but  he  spoke 
disrespectfully  of  that  “ little  chattering 
Thiers,”  and  while  besieging  Paris  in  1870  he 
wrote  home  in  the  most  touching  wTay  concern- 
ing the  receipt  of  a leaf  of  ivy  from  the  chapel 
containing  the  tomb  of  his  w ife.  Writing  in 
May,  1888,  from  Berlin,  ho  said : “ I regard  it 
as  a special  mercy  each  time  that  I live  to  see 
a new  spring.  When  a man  has  outlived  his 
threescore  and  ten  years,  he  cau  only  pray 
that  the  Lord  will  take  him  mercifully  to 
Himself,  w ithout  too  much  suffering  and  too 
much  inferiority.”  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  his  prayer  was  answered  so  promptly,  and 
that  he  lias  found  so  honorable  a peace. 

The  “Letters”  are  carefully  and  admirably 
translated  by  Mrs.  Clara  Bell  and  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Fischer. 


Mr.  East's  Expediences  in  Mr.  Bellamy1 8 World 4 
are  narrated  in  the  form  of  a journal,  not  in 
the  form  of  epistolary  correspondence,  al- 
though Herr  Friedrich  Ost  comes  to  this  coun- 
try, from  Berlin,  bearing  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Mr.  Conrad  Wilbrandt,  a German 
writer,  which  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Safford  has  trans- 
lated into  Euglish  for  American  readers.  He 
is  fifty-seveu  years  of  age  when  he  makes  his 
first  bow,  and  how  old  he  is  wdien  he  makes 
his  last  bow  no  person  can  say.  He  has  been 
very  strangely  influenced  by  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Bellamy ’8  “Looking  Backward,”  and  he 
succeeds,  like  Mr.  Julian  West,  in  transporting 
himself  into  the  distant  future,  aud  in  becom- 
ing a witness  of  the  new  order  of  the  things 
which  are  to  transpire  in  the  years  Two  Thou- 
sand and  One  and  Two  Thousand  aud  Two. 
The  fact  that  his  keen  observation  leads  to 
different  conclusions  from  those  of  Julian 


* Letters  of  Field  Marshal  Count  Helmut h von  Moltke 
to  his  Mother  and  his  Brothers.  Translated  by  Clara 
Bell  and  Henry  W.  Fischer.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations,  pp.  lx..  818.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00.  New 
York : Uarper  and  Brothers. 


4 Mr.  EasVs  Experiences  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  Wof'ld.  By 
Conrad  Wilbrandt.  Translated  by  Mary  J.  Saf- 
ford. pp.  vi.,  255.  [Harjter'y  Franklin  Sep/are  Li- 
brary.] 8 vo,  Paper,  50  cents.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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West,  lends  an  additional  charm  and  excite- 
ment to  his  Experiences ; and  the  friends  of  Mr. 
West,  no  doubt,  will  he  pained  and  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  considers  Mr.  West  to  be  an 
unreliable  and  prejudiced  chronicler  of  the 
condition  of  things  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s  World. 
The  German  traveller  has  clear  ideas  of  eco- 
nomic and  of  social  organization,  his  argu- 
ments are  shrewd  and  sound,  and  what  Mrs. 
Rnnkle  has  happily  called  “the  dilettanti  So- 
cialism ” of  “Looking  Backward,”  seems  to  be 
very  cleverly  and  very  effectively  confuted  in 
his  record  of  scenes  and  events.  He  finds  that 
man  in  the  socialistic  state  has  become  a slave; 
that  notwithstanding  the  belief  that  society 
alone  is  ruler,  individual  man  has  no  free  will, 
no  free  discussion,  no  free  movement;  that 
with  liberty  and  independence  he  has  lost 
many  beautiful  pleasures;  that  envy  has  not 
vanished  with  property;  that  political  .and 
religious  dissensions  have  not  ceased  ; that  the 
feeling  of  happiness  cannot  pervade  a soul 
which  is  not  filled  with  the  consciousness  that 
it  guides  its  own  destiny;  that  peace  cannot 
dwell  in  a breast  whose  strongest  impulses, 
the  use  of  the  will,  the  desire  for  gain,  the 
strife  for  property,  are  fettered  ; in  short,  Mr. 
Frederick  East,  to  give  him  the  name  Mrs. 
Safford  has  Anglicised  upon  his  visiting-card — 
in  short,  Mr.  East  proves  that  Utopia,  in  Mr. 
Bellamy’s  World  as  well  as  in  our  own  world 
is,  literally,  “No- where.” 

The  prosaic  gentleman  who  is  Cat  with  His 
Own  Diamond*  in  the  story  of  that  name,  aud 
who  ought  to  have  been  hit  with  his  own 
clnb,  confines  his  dishonest  experiences  entire- 
ly to  the  world  wo  live  in,  and  to  the  present 
time.  Ho  steals  the  diamond  which  cuts  him 
from  the  father  of  his  own  wife,  and  with  it 
he  succeeds  in  scratching  the  words  misery 
and  crime  upon  the  crystal  souls  of  the  poor 
woman  who  loves  him  and  the  poor  man  he 
robs  of  reputation  and  happiness.  Mr.  Paul 
Cushing,  in  presenting  him  to  the  reader  in 
the  opening  chapter,  says : “ For  pity’s  sake,  do 
not  mistake  him  for  a saint  or  a hero;  he  is 
neither.  Before  we  have  done  with  him,  to 
the  cold  shoulder  we  might  feel  like  adding 
the  toe  of  our  boot;”  which  is  a mild  and  ori- 
ginal way  of  putting  things.  Without  going 
into  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  our  ap- 
plying the  toe  of  our  boot  to  our  own  cold 
shoulder,  or  to  his,  unless  we  take  off  our  boot, 
or  get  on  to  a step-ladder,  wre  must  protest 
against  what  seems  to  be  a disposition  upon 
the  part  of  the  author  to  apologize  for,  and  to 
sympathize  with,  the  heartless,  brutal,  selfish- 
ness of  the  rogue  who  is  made  to  appear — per- 
haps for  the  sake  of  pity — as  if  he  were  not 
only  a hero,  but  even,  sometimes,  as  if  he  were 
a saint. 

5 Cut  with  His  Own  Diamond.  A Novel.  By  Paitl 
Ccbiiixq.  pp  iv.,360.  [Harper's  Fratiklin  Square  Li- 
hrary.\  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents.  New  York  : Harper  and 
Brothers. 


The  moral  this  fable  teaches,  therefore,  is 
that  theft  and  perjury  and  higamy  and  mur- 
der, when  committed  in  a well-fitting  suit  of 
clothes  and  in  a gentlemanly  manner,  are 
rather  commendable  than  otherwise,  and  merit 
reward  in  the  end.  But  for  all  this  it  will 
entertain  a very  large  class  of  persons  who  do 
not  care  for  the  religions  of  India,  for  social 
democracy,  or  for  getting  at  the  inside  of  men 
by  means  of  the  letters  they  write  or  receive. 


The  careful  American  reader  of  the  leading 
British  periodicals,  particularly  of  those  de- 
voted to  literary  criticism,  will  find,  from  week 
to  week,  much  in  their  columns  to  amuse  and 
instruct  him.  A writer  in  the  London  “ Spec- 
tator,” who  has  lately  been  devoting  considera- 
ble space  to  the  consideration, and  to  the  praise, 
of  the  Yankee  stories  of  Miss  Wilkins,  is  con- 
strained to  complain  bitterly  of  their  dialect. 

“ The  characters,  one  and  all,”  he  says,  “ speak 
a particularly  uncouth  aud  ungainly  kind  of 
English,  which  provokes  one  to  believe  that 
provincial  American  is  the  most  barbarous 
language  in  the  world.  The  perverted  mean- 
ings of  familiar  words  seem  so  gratuitous,  the 
vocabulary  is  so  narrow  and  poverty-stricken, 
and  the  few  new  words  that  are  imported  into 
it  are  so  grotesque,  that  one  cannot  help  an 
involuntary  shudder  at  the  talk,  even  when  it 
most  enchains  one’s  sympathy  and  interest. 

If  the  dialect  were  only  picturesque,”  he  con- 
tinues, “one  might  forgive  it;  hut  it  is  uni- 
formly ugly  and  unlovely.”  This  is  really  too 
bad  of  the  poverty-stricken,  barbarous  con- 
versationalists of  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  humble  romances,  owing  to 
some  strange  oversight  of  the  British  publish- 
ers, have  never  been  translated  into  the  pro- 
vincialism of  British  speech.  It  will  be  con- 
soling, however,  to  Miss  Wilkins  to  hear  that 
the  “Spectator”  is  good  enough  tc^say  that  it 
is  through  no  fault  of  her  own  that  the  acci- 
dental qualities  of  her  material  are  wanting  in 
beauty  ; on  the  contrary,  he  is  willing  to  con- 
fess that  it  is  a sign  of  absolute  genius  on  her 
part  that  she  has  been  able  to  triumph  so  far 
over  such  unpromising  matter,  and  to  have 
written  at  once  so  beautifully  aud  so  faith- 
fully. 

Having  discoursed  thus  eloquently  upon  the 
black  spots  to  bo  found  upon  the  kettle  of 
American  dialect,  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
what  the  “Spectator”  has  to  say  concerning 
the  smut  which  still  clings  to  the  pot  of  daily 
talk  familiar  to  the  Wessex  Folk,  who,  of 
course,  through  no  fault  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
himself,  ornament  the  pages  of  that  very  clever 
novelist’s  latest  tale.  Its  heroine,  Tess  of  the 
D ’ Urhervilles * according  to  the  picturesque  de- 
scription of  a certain  “elderly  boozer”  of  her 
acquaintance  was,  in  her  youth,  “ a figure  o’ 

• Ten  of  the  D'UrbertUUs.  A Pure  Woman,  faith- 
fully Presented.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  Illustrated,  pp. 

421.  Post  Rvo,  Cloth,  Oruameutal,  $1  60.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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fun,  as  'e  zeed  her  vamping  round  parish” ; and 
she  is  shown  to  have  been  “fess  enough,  my 
poppet,”  on  another  occasion,  although  she  did 
“ go  azew  ” in  the  end.  The  hero, on  the  other 
baud,  in  that  broad  and  richly  endowed  vo- 
cabulary of  Wessex,  is  described  as  being  “ the 
most  rebellest  rozums  you  ever  kuowed!” 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  Mr. 
Hardy  is  not  responsible  for  this.  The  acci- 
dental quality  of  his  material  is  very  delight- 
ful, always,  although  generally  wauting  in 
beauty  of  a certain  purely  American  collo- 
quial kind.  The  present  story  is  much  longer 
than  the  tales  from  the  same  pen  which  have 
preceded  it  in  late  years,  and  it  is  much  more 
serious  and  tragic  in  character;  but  it  pos- 
sesses ail  those  qualities  of  directness,  of  sim- 
plicity, and  of  originality  which  have  made 
his  woodlamlers  so  companionable  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  madding  crowd. 


Duuixg  Tom  Brown's  second  half  year  at 
Rugby,  he  and  Arthur  and  Harry  East  formed 
the  excellent  habit  of  gathering  together  in 
one  of  the  studies  after  supper,  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  the  Bible  aud  talking  it  over.  Tom, 
in  the  beginning,  was  utterly  astonished,  aud 
almost  shocked,  at  the  way  in  which  Arthur 
regarded  the  book  and  discussed  the  different 
persons,  the  stories  of  whose  lives  it  contains. 
On  one  particular  evening  they  chanced  to 
come  upon  the  account  of  the  famine  in  Egypt, 
when  Arthur  spoke  about  Joseph  os  if  he  were 
a living  statesman,  and  just  as  he  would  have 
spoken  of  Lord  Grey  or  of  the  then  all-im- 
portant Reform  Bill.  Tom,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  realize  that  his  friend  looked  upon 
the  Bible  as  a vivid  and  delightful  record  of 
the  lives  of  actual  characters  who  were  human, 
and  very  human  at  that,  who  might  do  wrong, 
and  often  did  do  wrong,  or  who  might  do  right 
and  did  do  right  sometimes;  as  persons  who 
were  to  him  as  real  as  was  the  doctor  himself, 
or  as  were  the  heroic  figures  of  the  Sixth  Form. 
“ But,”  continues  Mr.  Hughes,  “the  astonish- 
ment soon  passed  off,  the  scales  seemed  to  drop 
from  his  eyes,  and  the  book  became,  at  once 
and  forever  to  him,  as  it  was  to  the  gentle 
Arthur,  the  great  human  and  divine  book ; and 
the  men  and  women  whom  he  had  looked  upon 
as  something  quite  different  from  himself  be- 
came his  friends  and  counsellors.” 

It  has  been  said  by  a thoughtful  writer — 
perhaps  by  Mr.  Hughes,  perhaps  by  Dr.  Tay- 
lor— that  “No  one  can  understand  the  Old 
Testament  until  he  has  regarded  it  as  a purely 
historical  work.”  And  in  this  light  first  of  all 
is  it  regarded  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  this  light  first 
of  all  does  he  exhibit  to  his  hearers  and  to  his 
readers  the  familiar  histories  of  Ruth  the  Glean- 
er, and  Esther  the  Queen.1  He  makes  the  one  as 
real  to  ns  as  is  Florence  Nightingale  or  Ida 
Lewis,  the  other  as  much  an  actual  Queen  as 

1 Ruth  the.  Gleaner,  and  Esther  the  Queen.  By  the 
Rev.  William  M.  Taylhu,  I). I).,  LL  D.  pp.  vl  , 269. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


is  Margaret  of  Italy  or  Victoria  of  England ; 
aud  he  pictures,  as  well,  the  times  and  the  land 
in  which  they  lived,  and  the  maimers,  habits, 
customs,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  people 
among  whom  their  lots  were  cast. 

As  Boaz  was  the  great-grandfather  of  David, 
Dr.  Taylor  concludes  that  the  incidents  re- 
corded in  the  “Book  of  Ruth”  occurred  at  :i 
date  somewhere  between  one  hundred  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  David's  day  ; 
and  as  it  contains  two  references  to  David 
himself,  while  the  name  of  Solomon  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  genealogical  table  with  which 
it  closes,  he  infers  that  it  must  have  beeu 
written  while  David  ruled  in  Israel.  Its  au- 
thorship has  been  ascribed  to  Ezra  and  to  No- 
lierniah,  but  Dr.  Taylor  is  incliued  to  attribute 
it  to  the  courageous  prophet  who  dared  rebuke 
his  king.  “ Iudeed,”  he  writes,  “ there  is  much 
in  the  simple  pathos  of  the.  parable  of  the  ewe 
lamb  to  remind  us  of  the  idyllic  beauty  of  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  and  though  wo  have  not  any- 
where met  with  the  opinion,  both  might  well 
enough  have  come  from  the  prophet  Nathan.” 
Dr.  Taylor  believes  Esther  to  have  lived  five 
hundred  years  later  than  Ruth  ; but  who  was 
the  author  of  her  history,  he  says,  cannot  now 
bo  determ iued. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  tho  hooks  of  the 
Old  aud  New  Testament  as  purely  historical 
works  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Introduction  to 
“Esther  tbe  Queen,”  writes  that  the  first  in- 
dispensable quality  of  a history  is  that  it  be 
true;  ho  explains  that  the  secular  writer  of 
secular  history  does  not  necessarily  approve 
of  that  which  he  records,  and  that  therefore 
“we  must  not  run  away  with  the  utterly  ab- 
surd idea  that  the  God  of  tho  Bible  endorses 
everything  which  is  narrated  in  the  Bible.  If 
we  are  to  throw  out  of  the  Scriptures  as  uuca- 
lionical  every  account  of  such  human  doiugs 
as  God  must  disapprove  of,  we  shall  make  it  a 
very  fragmentary  thing,  and  deprive  it  of 
much  of  its  usefulness  among  men — for,  be- 
fore we  get  through  with  the  exposition  of  this 
book,  we  may  find  that  those  very  chapters  in 
it  to  which  more  especially  this  objection  is 
made  are  fraught  with  lessous  of  warning  aud 
reproof,  which  we  might  not  have  received,  so 
forcibly  at  least,  if  these  things  had  been 
omitted.” 

This  is  the  key-note  of  the  series  of  sermons 
Dr.  Taylor  Inis  preached  to  his  own  people, 
and  now  publishes  for  the  enlightenment  of  a 
far  larger  and  more  universal  congregation. 
As  an  historical  commentary  only  can  this 
latest  volume  of  his  be  considered  in  secular 
columns.  So  viewed,  it  would  seem  to  the 
writer  of  these  “Literary  Notes”  as  worthy 
to  rank  with  Green's  “Short  History  of  the 
English  People,”  with  which  it  may  bo  com- 
pared, as  being  a Brief  Chronicle  of  the  Chosen 
People  of  God.  Of  its  value  as  a series  of 
sermons  this  same  writer  of  these  “Literary 
Notes”  can  only  say  that  it  has  greatly  inter- 
ested and  impressed  him. 
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VII.  -THE  TEMPEST. 


THE  curses  which  have  been  impre- 
cated on  Shakespeare's  commentators 
are  really  superfluous.  Quisque  suos 
patimur  manes;  we  all  carry  our  own 
hells  about  with  us  in  a sense  of  our  own 
futility.  Who  can  say  anything  worth 
saying  about  Shakespeare,  especially  any- 
thing worth  saying  that  has  not  been  said 
before  ? I remember  a painter,  a friend 
of  my  own,  who  was  asked  to  write  an 
article  on  Velasquez.  “What  can  I say 
about  Velasquez?"  he  asked,  indignantly. 
“Velasquez  was  an  artist.  What  more 
can  you  say?"  On  those  principles  the 
trade  of  commenting  would  expire.  The 
curse,  moreover,  has  now  fallen  on  me 
in  double  measure.  A correspondent  of 
the  Psychical  Society  has  lately  suggested 
that  some  psychical  reason  accounts  for 
the  way  in  which  things  disappear.  Scott, 
in  his  Journal , attributes  these  “ fallings 
from  us,  vanishings"  of  our* books  and 
manuscripts,  to  diabolical  agencies.  Per- 
haps the  curse  on  commentators  is  work- 
ing, for  scarce  any  of  my  Shakespearian 
library  and  apparatus  can  be  discovered 
by  research.  Of  all  book  hunting,  the 
chase  after  our  own  books,  on  our  own 
shelves,  is  oftentimes  the  most  vain  and 
laborious.  I can  hardly  find,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Tempest , a commentating  ally 
except  M.  Jules  Leinaitre,  in  Impressions 
de  TheiUre  (Cinquieme  Serie).  There  is 
one  comfort  in  reading  M.  Lemaitre:  we 
are  listening  to  the  natural  man  in  his 
artless  confidences,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
natural  Frenchman.  He  does  not  un- 
derstand English,  and  reads  the  Tempest 
Vol.  LXXXIV.-No.  503.-63  Copyright, 


in  a translation.  Now  in  a translation 
a poet  is  no  longer  recognizable.  If  he 
be  rendered  into  the  forms  of  foreign 
verse — from  Greek  into  English,  from 
English  into  French— the  readers  of  the 
translation  only  receive  as  much  of  the 
matter  as  the  translator  finds  consistent 
with  his  verse.  Of  the  manner,  all,  every 
jot  and  tittle,  is  inevitably  lost.  A poet's 
instrument  is  language,  is  words.  His 
effects  entirely  depend  on  his  use  of 
words,  of  style,  and  that  no  translation 
can  possibly  reproduce.  Each  sound  has 
its  own  share  in  the  magic,  and  each 
sound  is  lost,  is  altered.  Take  the  speech 
of  Iris  in  the  Tempest : 

“ You  nymphs,  call’d  Naiads,  of  the  wand'iing 
brooks, 

With  your  sedgNl  crowns,  and  ever  - harmless 
looks, 

Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 

Answer  your  summons:  .Juno  does  command. 

Come,  temporal e nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 

A contract  of  true  love:  he  not  too  late.” 

Here  is  a passage  full  of  charm,  but  in 
a versified  translation  the  charm  of  sound 
must  inevitably  vanish.  There  will  be  no 
charm  left  at  all  if  the  translator  be  not  a 
poet  (as  he  seldom  is) ; and  if  he  he  a poet, 
lie  will  offer  a new  and  a different  magic. 
That  in  poetry  which  comes  nearest  to 
the  speech  of  Iris  in  the  Tempest  is  the 
description  of  the  nymphs  called  Nere- 
ids in  the  Thirteenth  Idyl  of  Theocritus: 
“The  sleepless  nymphs,  dread  goddesses 
of  the  country  people,  Eunice,  and  Malis, 
and  Nycheia  with  her  April  eyes,"  her 
eyes  of  spring,  her  “ ever-harmless  looks." 

1898,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  AU  riQhU  rtterrrd. 
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fair,  he  must,  to  a certain  extent,  agree 
with  M.  Lemaitre.  The  humors  of  the 
Tempest  are  not,  indeed,  aiways  “inept,” 
but  there  is  a good  deal  of  Elizabethan 
horse-play  and  “chaff”  in  them.  Now 
humor  is  imperishable;  the  Boatswain, 
and  Gonzalo,  and  some  things  in  the  talk 
of  Trinculo  and  Stefano,  are  deathless. 
But  the  jeering  of  Sebastian  and  Alonzo 
— is  “this  kind  of  merry  fooling”  very 
merry,  after  all?  It  is  Elizabethan  chaff, 
and  cannot  be  taken  for  even  damaged 
grain.  Of  course  one  can  see  the  de- 
fence, that  the  wicked  jeer,  that  their 
mirth  is  the  crackling  of  thorns  under 
the  pot,  empty  and  mirthless,  like  the 
banter  of  Antonio  and  Sebastian,  who 
themselves  are  wicked.  That  is  the  nat- 
ural line  of  argument.  These  two  scof- 
fers are  a foil  to  the  sturdy  and  kindly 
optimism  of  brave  old  Gonzalo.  But 
would  we  consider  thus  curiously  if  we 
were  not  considering  about  Shakespeare? 
Do  we  not  bring  our  prepossessions  with 
us?  I confess  that  I wish  Antonio  bet- 
ter wits,  and  that  I am  wearied  by  his 
“O,  widow  Dido;  ay,  widow  Dido,”  and 
the  rest  of  it.  As  to  the  horse  play  with 
Caliban  and  Trinculo,  “a  most  delicate 
monster,”  it  is  like  the  story  of  Grouse  in 
the  gun-room,  we  English  cannot  help 
laughing.  The  monster  has  amused  us 
for  these  three  hundred  years.  He  could 
no  more  be  invented  nowadays  than  a 
fairy-tale.  The  grave  humors  of  drunk- 
en men,  their  delightful  sense  of  dignity, 
appeal  to  us,  the  countrymen  of  Vol- 
taire's intoxicated  savage. 

Trinculo.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool — 

Stefano.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishon- 
or iu  that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

On  this  side  of  the  channel,  and  on 
that,  probably,  of  the  Atlantic,  we  must 
laugh,  though  a French  critic  remains  in 
an  undisturbed  gravity.  We  are  all  very 
much  in  the  habit  of  discussing  Shake- 
speare as  if  every  line  he  wrote  must 
be  an  oracle,  every  speech  perfection. 
Probably  nothing  in  the  world  would 
amuse  Shakespeare  so  much  as  this  habit 
of  ours  if  he  knew  of  it;  nay,  to  know  it 
and  to  smile  may  be  one  of  his  pleasures 
in  the  Paradise  of  Poets.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  somewhere  finds  fault  with  vari- 
ous things  in  Shakespeare,  and  then  ima- 
gines meeting  him  in  Elysium  and  put- 
ting these  censures  to  him.  Shakespeare 
would  admit  his  faults,  would  say  that  he 
knew  them  very  well,  and  that  it  did  not 


matter.  One  of  the  delightful  points  in 
Shakespeare's  character  was  that,  like  the 
good  man  with  his  good  deeds  in  Marcus 
Aurelius,  he  produced  his  poetry  with  the 
natural  and  happy  carelessness  of  a tree 
bearing  its  fruit.  Like  Scott,  he  “ never 
blotted  a line”  in  his  manuscripts,  and 
as  for  proof-sheets,  the  Tempest  was  first 
published  in  the  folio,  and  he  never  saw 
it  in  print. 

Authors  are  of  these  two  kinds:  the 
kind  of  Scott  and  Shakespeare,  who  bear 
their  fruits  like  a tree  in  its  season,  or  the 
kind  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Flaubert,  who 
howl  and  contort  themselves  in  convul- 
sions of  labor.  Probably  Shakespeare's 
company  wanted  a new  play,  and,  as  they 
were  likely  to  act  before  the  court,  they 
wanted  a fairy  play,  with  a masque  and 
dancing.  So  Shakespeare  wrote  the  Tem- 
pest, and  it  was  played  before  King  James 
and  the  court  at  Whitehall  on  November 
1,1611.  The  King  and  the  court  liked  it;  it 
was  also  liked  by  the  people  at  the  Black 
Friars’  Theatre;  and  in  1613  it  was  repre- 
sented before  Prince  Charles,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Elector  Palatine.  Four 
years  and  a half  later,  Shakespeare  died, 
and  in  the  interval  he  probably  thought 
no  more  of  the  Tempest , did  not  trouble 
himself  as  to  whether  it  was  good  or  bad, 
and  never  dreamed  that  iu  after-centuries 
it  would  be  matter  of  discussion,  and 
cause  the  blackening  of  much  paper  with 
ink.  Two  plays  a year  he  had  to  write 
for  the  Globe  Theatre;  lie  turned  them 
out,  and  there,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
was  an  end  of  the  matter.  As  he  had  not 
enough  actors,  Mr.  Halliwell  Pliillipps 
thinks,  he  made  Ariel  double  or  rather 
treble  his  part  by  taking  those  of  Ceres 
and  of  a harpy. 

Naturally  and  easily  as  Shakespeare 
did  everything,  he  could  not  even  pro- 
duce a fairy  play  and  a masque  without 
filling  it  with  poetry  the  richest  and 
rarest.  In  nature,  the  mystics  say,  all  is 
symbol,  and  in  Shakespeare,  so  opulent 
is  he  in  matter,  we  need  not  be  mystics 
to  discover  “correspondences” and  mean- 
ings that  underlie  the  obvious  signifi- 
cance. But  neither  in  Shakespeare  nor 
in  nature  is  it  wise  to  push  our  symboli- 
cal studies  too  far.  We  become  like  the 
early  fathers  who  discovered  that  the  ass 
in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
stands  for  the  Church,  or  we  fall  into  the 
allegorizing  vagaries  of  Porphyry,  in  his 
essay  on  the  Homeric  cave  of  the  Nymphs. 
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M.  Renan  has  chosen  to  push  his  sym- 
bolic researches  pretty  far  in  his  Cali 
ban,  Suite  de  la  TempHe.  Prospero 
takes  Caliban  and  Ariel  to  Milan.  Cali- 
ban becomes  the  leader  of  the  labor  party. 
Prosper*.*  has  to  make  concessions.  Ari- 
el fades  into  the  air,  whence  he  came. 
“ Prospero,  Caliban,  Ariel  are  the  three 
most  profound  creations  of  Shakespeare/' 

'=-•»  Goiigle 


Prospero  is  Aristocracy,  Caliban  is  the 
laborious  Demos.  Ariel  is  (1  think)  Cult- 
ure.” M Lemaitre  has  mocked  at  all 
this,  “ Prospero  is  the  soul.  Caliban  is 
matter;  Prospero  is  the  upper  classes, 
Caliban  the  lower.  Iris  and  Ceres  repre- 
sent ancient  nature  worship ; Prospero, 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance ; Ariel.  North 
ern  and  mediaeval  poetry.  Ouf!  What 
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next?  Prospero  is  science;  Ariel  is  the 
mood  of  dreams.  . . .Oh,  symbols!” 

Well,  Shakespeare  is  not  responsible 
for  M.  Renan,  any  more  than  Homer  is 
responsible  for  Porphyry.  He  was  no 
more  thinking1  of  Mind  and  Matter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  than  Scott 
was  thinking  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  views  of  the 
Reformation  when  he  wrote  about  Ailie- 
Dailie  and  Robin  the  Bobbin.  But  Shake- 
speare could  not  touch  even  such  fan- 
tastic persons  as  Prospero  and  Caliban 
without  making  them  human,  and  ex- 
hibiting them  in  universal  and  eternal 
human  relationships.  He  was  writing 
when  a new  world  had  been  discovered 
— the  world  that  Columbus  and  Cortes 
found,  peopled  in  its  islands  by  natural, 
happy,  indolent,  untaught  peoples.  To 
them  came  the  Spanish  and  the  English, 
with  their  lust  of  gold,  their  way  of  work- 
ing and  making  others  work,  their  civil- 
ized inventions,  which  were  as  Prospero's 
magic  arts  to  the  dwellers  in  the  peace- 
ful western  isles.  They  took  everything, 
and  enslaved  the  natives,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  must  happen  when  Pros- 
pero lands  on  Caliban's  domain.  Cali- 
ban became  the  drudge.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  benefits  of  civilization.  He 
was  instructed.  The  resources  of  his  isl- 
and were  developed.  He  was  like  the 
red  men  in  America,  the  blacks  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  tribes  of  Hispaniola.  Then  he 
committed  an  offence,  an  unpardonable 
offence,  but  one  that  Calibau  was  fated 
to  commit.  Then  he  was  punished.  Do 
we  not  44  punish  the  natives”  all  over 
the  world,  all  we  civilized  powers?  We 
are  like  Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops, as  briefly 
but  accurately  described  in  the  rhyme: 

44  Ulysses  to  the  Cyclops  came, 

To  see  what  he  could  spy  out; 

He  stole  his  sheep,  and  shot  his  game, 

And  then  he  poked  his  eye  out.” 

We  read  about  such  proceedings,  very 
piously  described,  in  the  literary  remains 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  We  play  the 
same  farce  with  the  blacks  of  Queensland. 
All  this  appears  to  be  as  inevitable  as  it  is 
odious,  and  all  this  occurred  in  Caliban's 
island.  My  own  sympathies  have  always 
been  with  “the  natives,”  with  Caliban. 
He  is  innocent  and  simple;  he  only  asks 
Stefano  not  to  torment  him.  He  is  mod- 
est, and  addicted  to  a mistaken  but  gener- 
ous hero-worship.  Of  Stefano  he  says: 

“ That’s  a brave  god,  and  boars  celestial  liquor : 

I will  kneel  to  him.” 


And  he  kneels  as  if  the  boosy  Neapolitan 
were  Dionysus.  Did  they  not  kneel  to 
Captain  Cook,  and  hail  him  as  “a  brave 
god  ” ? Poor  Caliban,  like  all  these  lower 
peoples,  is  easily  misled  by  the  juice  of 
the  grape.  “Thrice  I bare,  and  gave  it 
to  him,  and  thrice  in  his  folly  he  drank 
it  to  the  lees,”  says  Odysseus  of  the  Cy- 
clops. Wine,  or  the  fire-water  of  the  pale- 
face, they  always  in  their  folly  drink  it 
to  the  lees,  and,  like  Caliban, 44  swear,  upon 
that  bottle,  to  be  our  true  subject,  for  the 
liquor  is  not  earthly.”  44  This  is  a rill  of 
very  nectar  and  ambrosia,”  cries  the  Cy- 
clops. Caliban,  like  Africans  in  romances, 
is  ready  to  believe  that  Trinculo  dropped 
from  the  moon  or  the  stars.  “By  this 
good  light,  this  is  a very  shallow  monster: 

I afeared  of  him?— a very  weak  monster. 

The  man  i'  the  moon !— a most  poor  credu- 
lous monster,”  but  a very  kindly  monster 
when  kindly  treated.  “I’ll  show  thee 
every  fertile  inch  o’  the  island;  and  I will 
kiss  thy  foot.  I pr’ythee,  be  my  god." 
Presently  “the  poor  monster's  in  drink; 
an  abominable  monster.” 

44 I’ll  show  thee  the  best  springs;  I’ll  pluck  thee 
berries ; 

I’ll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough.” 

All  that  he  has,  Caliban  is  ready  to  give. 

44  And  I with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig  nuts; 

Show  thee  a jav’s  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 

To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset:  I’ll  bring  thee 

To  clust’ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I’ll  get  thee 

Young  scamels  from  the  rock  : Wilt  thou  go 
with  me?” 

The  lovelorn  Cyclops  could  offer  no 
more  to  Galataea. 

If  Caliban  wants  to  kill  Prospero,  as  be 
does,  can  one  blame  him?  Prospero  had 
taken  his  land,  had  enslaved  him,  had 
punished  him  cruelly.  He  is  no  coward. 
When  Ariel  terrifies  Trinculo,  he  says: 

44  Be  not  afeared:  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 

Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and 
hurt  not.” 

Prospero  is  by  no  means  too  generous 
when  he  pardons  Caliban,  as  in  a truly 
Shakespearian  humor  of  goodness  he  par- 
dons everybody. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  natural  man 
in  France  cannot  comprehend  the  charm 
of  the  Tempest . French  dramas  are  the 
poetry  of  common-sense,  and,  as  Alonzo 
says,  “ these  are  not  natural  events.”  The 
spirit  of  faery  is  a Northern  spirit;  it  lives 
in  all  the  world,  but  only  in  Greece  and 
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44  Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon,  all  abundance, 

To  feed  my  innocent  people.” 

But  Gouzalo  knows  that  he  “ talks  no- 
thing,” and  does  not  believe  in  his  own 
theories  when  he  anticipates  Rousseau. 
To  live  wholly  “for  climate  and  the  af- 
fections” is  not  given,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  given,  to  humanity. 

Even  Shakespeare's  French  censor,  le 
tombeur  de  Shakespeare , admits  that 
the  Tempest  contains  twenty  pages  of 
good  poetry  to  fifty  which  are  “insuffer- 
able.” 

The  charm  of  the  innocent  love-mak- 
ing; the  maiden  kindness  of  Miranda; 
the  lofty,  the  unapproached  beauty  of 
Prospero’s  reflections  on  life — these  are 
manifest  even  to  the  dimmest  eyes,  musi- 
cal even  in  deaf  ears.  That  line, 

44  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time,” 

were  it  found  as  a lonely  fragment  a 
thousand  years  hence,  would  give  as  firm 
assurance  of  a matchless  poet  as  do  the 
fragments  of  Sappho.  The  words  have 
their  own  impenetrable  secret  of  charm. 
In  a translation  that  charm  must  be  as  ut- 
terly lost  as  if  we  paraphrased  the  sense 
in  English,  and  read  “in  the  dim  distance 
and  gulf  of  years,”  for  example.  This  is 
as  good  an  instance  as  we  are  likely  to 
find  of  the  untransferable  quality  of  po- 
etry. We  can  seldom -and  only  a poet 
can — pour  the  thought  “from  the  golden 
to  the  silver  cup.”  The  second  cup  is  like- 
ly to  be  shapeless  and  of  pewter. 

The  translator  cannot,  like  Ariel,  “fetch 
dew  from  the  still -vex’d  Bermoothes”; 
the  dew  is  spilt  in  the  process.  What 
other  sounds  framed  by  human  tongues 
out  of  the  common  air  can  rival 

44  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 

The  cloud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a rack  behind.  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a sleep.” 

It  is  as  if  the  dreaming  spirit  of  the 
world  were  murmuring  of  tl le  vicissitudes 
of  things  and  the  fates  of  the  fresh-born 
and  the  expiring  stars.  And  all  this  was 
not  puzzled  forth  laboriously,  written  and 
rewritten,  and  corrected  in  night-long 
fights  with  adjectives.  Ail  this  was  not 
consciously  written  for  eternity,  but  flow- 
ed without  a blot  from  the  pen  of  a poet 
who  had  to  produce  a fairy  play  and  a 


masque  for  a Stuart  at  Whitehall.  Verily 
“great  things  are  done  easily”;  and  to 
Shakespeare,  without  the  aid  of  Prospero's 
magic  books,  the  tricksy  Ariel  came  at  a 
call. 

It  is  a fairy  play,  and,  if  we  agree  with 
some  opinions,  was  based  on  a fairy  tale. 
There  is  a story  which  has  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  wide  world.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  young  man  who  falls  into  the 
power  of  an  enchanter,  who  is  set  by 
him  to  perform  difficult  tasks,  who  is 
loved  by  the  enchanter's  daughter,  and 
by  her  is  aided.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
stories  I ever  heard  in  the  dialect  of 
Morayshire.  I have  elsewhere  traced  it 
to  India,  to  Russia,  among  the  Gaels,  to 
Madagascar,  to  the  North  American  Ind- 
ians, among  the  Finns,  to  Samoa,  and  in 
Greece,  where  it  is  the  legend  of  Jason 
and  Medea  in  Colchis.  On  a recent  oc- 
casion, at  the  Folk-Lore  Congress,  Mr. 
Newells  suggested  that  this  tale  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Tempest.  Ferdinand 
is  the  young  wanderer;  Prospero  is  the 
magician;  Miranda  is  the  daughter  who 
loves  and  succors  the  adventurer. 

If  Shakespeare  had  this  fable  in  his 
mind  (which  seems  highly  improbable), 
he  altered  it  very  much.  In  the  stories 
the  magician’s  daughter  is  herself  an  en- 
chantress, and  the  labors  on  which  her 
lover  is  set  are  always  impossible.  He 
must  tame  the  fiery  bulls  and  fight  the 
children  of  the  dragon’s  teeth,  like  Jason. 
He  must  cleanse  an  Augean  stable,  or 
drain  a loch  in  a day,  like  the  boy  in  the 
Scotch  tale.  In  all  such  labors  he  is 
aided  by  the  kind  enchantress,  who  final- 
ly flies  with  him,  and  the  magician  is 
usually  drowned.  Now,  in  the  Tempest \ 
Ferdinand  is  merely  obliged  to  carry 
wood,  for  which  Prospero  seems  to  have 
had  a passion,  and  Miranda  is  no  enchant- 
ress to  do  all  the  labor  with  a wave  of 
the  hand. 

Miranda.  If  you’ll  sit  down, 

I’ll  beur  your  logs  the  while.  Pray  give  me  that; 
I’ll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Ferdinand.  No,  precious  creature  : 

I had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonor  undergo, 

While  I sit  lazy  by. 

Miranda  can  do  no  enchantress’s  mira- 
cles; she  has  only  love  to  offer.  Nor  is 
Prospero's  unkindness,  like  that  of  the 
magician  in  the  fairy  tale,  earnest  malev- 
olence. In  short,  the  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  ancient  world- wide  romance  and 
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VIII. 

THE  stranger  skipped  into  step  with 
Ray  more  lightly  than  would  have 
been  expected  from  one  of  his  years.  He 
wore  a soft  felt  hat  over  locks  of  silken 
silver  that  were  long  enough  to  touch  his 
beautiful  white  beard.  He  wore  it  with 
an  effect  of  intention,  as  if  he  knew 
that  it  was  out  of  character  with  the 
city,  but  was  so  much  in  character  with 
himself  that  the  city  must  be  left  to 
reconcile  itself  to  the  incongruity  or 
not,  as  it  chose.  For  the  same  reason, 
apparently,  his  well-fitting  frock-coat  was 
of  broadcloth,  instead  of  modern  diago- 
nals; a black  silk  handkerchief  tied  in 
an  easy  knot  at  his  throat  strayed  from 
under  his  beard,  which  had  the  same 
waviness  as  his  hair;  he  had  black  trou- 
sers, and  drab  gaiters  showing  themselves 
above  wide,  low  shoes.  In  his  hands, 
which  he  held  behind  him,  he  dangled  a 
stick  with  an  effect  of  leisure  and  ease, 
enhanced  somehow  by  the  stoop  he  made 
towards  the  young  fellow's  lower  stature, 
and  by  liis  refusal  to  lift  his  voice  above 
a certain  pitch,  whatever  the  uproar  of 
the  street  about  them.  Ray  screamed  out 
his  words,  but  the  stranger  spoke  in  what 
seemed  his  wonted  tone,  and  left  Ray  to 
catch  the  words  as  he  could. 

“I  didn't  think,”  he  said,  after  a mo- 
ment, and  with  some  misgiving  that  this 
stranger  who  had  got  into  step  with  him 
might  be  some  kind  of  confidence  man — 
“ I didn’t  thiuk  that  fellow  looked  like  a 
thief,  much.'’ 

“ You  are  a believer  in  physiognomy?” 
asked  the  stranger,  with  a philosophic 
poise.  He  had  himself  a regular  face, 
with  gay  eyes,  and  a fine  pearly  tint;  lips 
that  must  have  been  beautiful,  shaped  his 
branching  mustache  to  a whimsical  smile. 

4i  No,”  said  Ray.  “ I wasn't  near  enough 
to  see  his  face.  But  he  looked  so  decent 
and  quiet,  and  he  behaved  with  so  much 
dignity.  Perhaps  it  was  his  spectacles.” 

“Glasses  can  do  much,”  said  the 
stranger,  “to  redeem  the  human  counte- 
nance, even  when  worn  as  a protest  against 
the  presence  of  one's  portrait  in  the 
rogues'  gallery.  I don’t  say  you're  wrong, 
and  I'm  only  afraid  the  chances  are  that 
you’ll  never  be  proved  right.  I should 


prefer  to  make  a speculative  approach 
to  the  facts  on  another  plane.  As  you 
suggest,  he  had  a sage  and  dignified  ap- 
pearance; I observed  it  myself;  he  had 
the  effect— how  shall  I express  it  ? — of 
some  sort  of  studious  rustic.  Say  he 
was  a belated  farm  youth,  working  his 
way  through  a fresh-water  college,  who 
had  great  latent  gifts  of  peculation, 
such  as  might  have  won  him  a wide 
newspaper  celebrity  as  a defaulter  later 
in  life,  and  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. He  finds  himself  alone  in  a great 
city,  for  the  first  time;  and  is  attracted 
by  the  display  of  the  trunk-dealer’s  cel- 
larway. The  opportunity  seems  favor- 
able to  the  acquisition  of  a neat  travel- 
ling-bag;  perhaps  he  has  never  owned 
one,  or  he  wishes  to  present  it  to  the  object 
of  his  affections,  or  to  a sick  mother;  he 
may  have  had  any  respectable  motive; 
but  his  outlook  has  been  so  restricted  that 
he  cannot  realize  the  difference  between 
stealing  a travelling-bag  and  stealing, 
say,  a street;  though  I believe  Mr.  Sharp 
only  bought  Broadway  of  those  who  did 
not  own  it,  and  who  sold  it  low;  but 
never  mind,  it  may  stand  for  an  illustra- 
tion. If  this  young  man  had  stolen  a 
street,  he  would  not  have  been  arrested 
and  handcuffed  in  that  disgraceful  way, 
and  led  off  to  the  dungeon-keep  of  the 
Jefferson  Market  Police  Court— I presume 
that  is  the  nearest  prison,  though  I won’t 
be  quite  positive — but  he  would  have  had 
to  be  attacked  and  exposed  a long  time 
in  the  newspapers;  and  he  would  have 
had  counsel,  and  the  case  would  have  been 
fought  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  till 
at  last  he  wouldn’t  have  known  whether 
he  was  a common  criminal  or  a public 
benefactor.  The  difficulty  in  his  case  is 
simply  an  inadequate  outlook.” 

The  philosophical  stranger  lifted  his 
face  and  gazed  round  over  Ray’s  head, 
but  he  came  to  a halt  at  the  same  time 
with  the  young  fellow.  “Well,  sir,”  he 
said,  with  bland  ceremony,  “I  must  bid 
you  good-morning.  As  we  go  our  sev- 
eral ways  let  us  remember  the  day’s  les- 
son, and  when  we  steal,  always  steal 
enough.” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Ray  too k it 
with  a pleasure  in  his  discourse  which  he 


* Begun  in  March  number,  1892. 
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was  wondering  how  he  should  express 
to  him.  He  felt  it  due  himself  to  say 
something  clever  in  return,  but  he  could 
not  think  of  anything.  “ I’m  sure  I shall 
remember  your  interpretation  of  it,”  was 
all  he  could  get  out. 

“Ah,  well,  don’t  act  upon  that  without 
due  reflection,”  the  stranger  said;  and  he 
gave  Ray’s  hand  a final  and  impressive 
downward  shake.  “Dear  me!”  he  add- 
ed, for  Ray  made  no  sign  of  going  on. 
“Are  we  both  stopping  here — two  spiders 
at  the  parlor  of  the  same  unsuspecting  fly? 
But  perhaps  you  are  merely  a buyer,  not 
a writer  of  books?  After  you,  sir!” 

The  stranger  promoted  a little  polite 
rivalry  that  ensued  between  them;  he 
ended  it  by  passing  one  hand  through  the 
young  man’s  arm,  and  with  the  other 
pressing  open  the  door  which  they  had 
both  halted  at,  and  which  bore  on  either 
jamb  a rounded  metallic  plate  with  the 
sign,  H.  C.  Chapley  & Co.,  Publishers. 
Within,  he  released  Ray  with  a courteous 
bow,  as  if  willing  to  leave  him  now  to 
his  own  devices.  He  went  off  to  a dis- 
tant counter  in  the  wide,  low  room,  and 
occupied  himself  with  the  books  on  it; 
Ray  advanced  and  spoke  to  a clerk,  who 
met  him  half-way.  He  asked  for  Mr. 
Chapley,  and  the  clerk  said  he  was  not 
down  yet;  he  seldom  got  down  so  early, 
but  Mr.  Brandreth  would  be  in  almost 
any  minute  now.  When  Ray  said  he 
had  a letter  for  the  firm,  and  would  wait 
if  the  clerk  pleased,  the  clerk  asked  if  he 
would  not  take  a chair  in  Mr.Brandreth’s 
room. 

Ray  could  not  help  thinking  the  civil- 
ity shown  him  was  for  an  imaginable 
customer  rather  than  a concealed  author, 
but  he  accepted  it  all  the  same,  and  sat 
looking  out  into  the  sales-room,  with  its 
counters  of  books,  and  its  shelves  full 
of  them  around  its  walls,  while  he 
waited.  Chapley  & Co.  were  of  the  few 
old-fashioned  publishers  who  had  re- 
mained booksellers  too,  in  a day  when 
most  publishers  have  ceased  to  be  so. 
They  were  jobbers  as  well  as  booksellers; 
they  took  orders  and  made  terms  for  pub- 
lic and  private  libraries;  they  had  cus- 
tomers all  over  the  country  who  depend- 
ed on  them  for  advice  and  suggestion 
about  forth-coming  books,  and  there  were 
many  booksellers  in  the  smaller  cities  who 
bought  through  them.  The  bookseller  in 
Midland,  who  united  bookselling  with  a 
stationery  and  music  business,  was  one  of 


these,  and  he  had  offered  Ray  a letter  to 
them. 

“ If  you  ever  want  to  get  a book  pub- 
lished,” he  said,  with  a touch  on  the  quick 
that  made  the  conscious  author  wince, 
“they’re  your  men.” 

Ray  knew  their  imprint  and  its  rela- 
tive value  better  than  the  Midland  book- 
seller, stationer,  and  music -dealer,  and 
now,  as  he  sat  in  the  junior  partner’s 
neat  little  den,  with  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction in  his  hand,  it  seemed  to  him 
such  a crazy  thing  to  think  of  having  his 
book  brought  out  by  them  that  he  de- 
cided not  to  say  anything  about  it,  but  to 
keep  to  that  character  of  literary  newspa- 
per man  which  his  friend  gave  him  in 
his  rather  florid  letter.  He  had  leisure 
enough  to  make  this  decision  and  un- 
make it  several  times  while  he  was  wait- 
ing for  Mr.  Brandreth  to  come.  It  was 
so  early  that  with  all  the  delays  Ray  had 
forced  it  was  still  only  a little  after  nine, 
and  no  one  came  in  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  clerks  stood  about  aud  chat- 
ted together.  The  bookkeepers  in  their 
own  high-railed  enclosure  were  opening 
their  ledgers  under  the  shaded  gas-burn- 
ers that  helped  out  the  twilight  there. 
Ray  could  see  his  unknown  street  friend 
scanning  the  books  on  an  upper  shelf  and 
moving  his  person  from  side  to  side,  and 
letting  his  cane  rise  and  fall  behind  him 
as  if  he  were  humming  to  himself  and 
keeping  time  to  the  tune. 

IX. 

The  distant  street  door  opened  at  last, 
and  a gentleman  came  in.  His  entrance 
caused  an  indefinite  sensation  in  the 
clerks,  such  as  we  all  feel  in  the  presence 
of  the  man  who  pays  our  wages.  At  the 
sound  of  his  step,  Ray’s  street  friend 
turned  about  from  his  shelf,  but  without 
offering  to  leave  it. 

“Ah,  good -morning,  good -morning!” 
he  called  out,  and  the  other  called  back. 
“Ah,  good -morning,  Mr.  Kane!”  and 
pushed  on  up  towards  a door  near  that 
of  Ray’s  retreat.  A clerk  stopped  him, 
and  after  a moment’s  parley  he  came 
in  upon  the  young  fellow.  He  was  a 
man  of  fifty-five  or  sixty,  with  wliis- 
kers  slightly  frosted,  and  some  puckers 
and  wrinkles  about  his  temples  and  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  and  a sort  of 
withered  bloom  in  his  cheeks,  something 
like  the  hardy  self-preservation  of  the 
late-hanging  apple  that  people  call  a fro- 
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zen  thaw.  He  was  a thin  man,  who 
seemed  once  to  have  been  stouter;  he 
had  a gentle  presence  and  a somewhat 
careworn  look. 

“Mr.  Brandreth?”  Ray  said,  rising. 

“ No,”  said  the  other;  “ Mr.  Chapley.” 

“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Ray. 
“They  showed  me  into  Mr.  Brandreth’s 
room,  and  I thought — ” 

“It’s  quite  right,  quite  right,” said  Mr. 
Chapley.  “Mr.  Brandreth  will  be  in  al- 
most any  moment  if  you  wish  to  see  him 
personally.”  Mr.  Chapley  glanced  at  the 
parcel  in  Ray's  hand. 

“Oh  no;  I have  a letter  for  the  firm,” 
and  Ray  gave  it  to  Mr.  Chapley,  who  read 
it  through,  and  then  offered  his  hand, 
and  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Ray. 
He  asked  some  questions  of  common- 
place friendliness  about  his  correspond- 
ent, and  he  said,  with  the  kind  of  mel- 
ancholy which  seemed  characteristic  of 
him:  “ So  you  have  come  to  take  a hand 
in  the  great  game  here.  Well,  if  there 
is  anything  I can  do  to  serve  you,  I shall 
be  very  glad.” 

Ray  answered  promptly,  in  pursuance 
of  his  plan:  “You  are  very  kind,  Mr. 
Chapley.  I’m  going  to  write  letters  to 
the  paper  I've  been  connected  with  in 
Midland,  and  I wish  to  give  them  largely 
a literary  character.  I shall  be  obliged 
to  you  for  any  literary  news  you  have.” 

Mr.  Chapley  seemed  relieved  of  a la- 
tent dread.  A little  knot  of  anxiety  be- 
tween his  eyes  came  untied;  he  did  not 
yet  go  to  the  length  of  laying  off  his 
light  overcoat,  but  he  set  his  hat  down 
on  Mr.  Brandreth's  desk,  and  he  loosed 
the  grip  he  had  kept  of  his  cane. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Brandreth  rather  looks  af- 
ter that  side  of  the  business.  He's  more 
in  touch  with  the  younger  men  — with 
what's  going  on,  in  fact,  than  I am.  He 
can  tell  you  all  there  is  about  our  own 
small  affairs,  and  put  you  in  relations 
with  other  publishers,  if  you  wish.” 

“Thank  you — ” Ray  began. 

“Not  at  all;  it  will  be  to  our  advan- 
tage, I’m  sure.  We  should  be  glad  to 
do  much  more  for  any  friend  of  our  old 
friends” — Mr.  Chapley  had  to  refer  to 
the  letter-head  of  the  introduction  before 
he  could  make  sure  of  his  old  friends’ 
style — “Schmucker&  Wills.  I hope  they 
are  prospering  in  these  uncertain  times?” 

Ray  said  they  were  doing  very  well,  he 
believed,  and  Mr.  Chapley  went  on. 

“So  many  of  the  local  booksellers  are 


feeling  the  competition  of  the  large  stores 
which  have  begun  to  deal  in  books  as  well 
as  everything  else  under  the  sun,  nowa- 
days. I understand  they  have  completely 
disorganized  the  book  trade  in  some  of 
our  minor  cities;  completely ! They  take 
hold  of  a book  like  Robert  Elsmere,  for 
instance,  as  if  it  were  a piece  of  silk  that 
they  control  the  pattern  of,  and  run  it 
at  a price  that  is  simply  ruinous;  besides 
doing  a large  miscellaneous  business  in 
books  at  rates  that  defy  all  competition 
on  the  part  of  the  regular  dealers.  But 
perhaps  you  haven’t  suffered  from  these 
commercial  monstrosities  yet  in  Mid- 
land?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Ray;  “we  have  our 
local  Stewart’s  or  Macy's,  whichever  it 
is ; and  I imagine  that  Schmucker  & 
Wills  feel  it,  especially  at  the  holidays.” 
He  had  never  had  to  buy  any  books  him- 
self, because  he  got  the  copies  sent  to  the 
Echo  for  review;  and  now,  in  deference 
to  Mr.  Chapley,  he  was  glad  that  he  had 
not  shared  in  the  smallest  degree  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  book  trade.  “But 
I think,”  he  added,  cheerfully,  “that  they 
are  holding  their  own  very  well.” 

“ I am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  very  glad 
indeed,”  said  Mr.  Chapley.  “If  we  can 
only  get  this  international  copyright 
measure  through  and  dam  up  the  disor- 
ganizing tide  of  cheap  publications  at  its 
source,  we  may  hope  to  restore  the  tone 
of  the  trade.  As  it  is,  we  are  ourselves 
constantly  restricting  our  enterprise  as 
publishers.  We  scarcely  think  now  of 
looking  at  the  manuscript  of  an  un- 
known author.” 

Mr.  Chapley  looked  at  the  manuscript 
of  the  unknown  author  before  him,  as  if 
he  divined  it  through  its  wrappings  of 
stiff  Manila  paper.  Ray  had  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  meant  to  prevent  a 
possible  offer  of  manuscript,  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  so,  and  it  cut 
him  short  in  the  inquiries  he  was  going 
to  make  as  to  the  extent  of  the  demor- 
alization the  book  trade  had  suffered 
through  the  competition  of  the  large  va- 
riety stores.  He  had  seen  a whole  letter 
for  the  Echo  in  the  subject,  but  now  he 
could  not  go  on.  He  sat  blankly  staring 
at  Mr.  Chapley's  friendly,  pensive  face, 
and  trying  to  decide  whether  he  had 
better  get  himself  away  without  seeing 
Mr.  Brandreth,  or  whether  he  had  better 
stay  and  meet  him,  and  after  a cold, 
formal  exchange  of  civilities,  shake  the 
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dust  of  Chapley  & Co.’s  publishing 
house  from  his  feet  forever.  The  dis- 
tant street  door  opened  again,  and  a 
light  small  figure,  much  like  his  own, 
entered  briskly.  Mr.  Kane  turned  about 
at  the  new-comer’s  step  as  he  had  turned 
at  Mr.  Chapley ’s,  and  sent  his  cheerful 
hail  across  the  book  counters  as  before. 
“Ah,  good-morning,  good-morning!” 

“ Good-morning,  Mr.  Kane;  magnifi- 
cent day,”  said  the  gentleman,  who  ad- 
vanced rapidly  towards  Ray  and  Mr. 
Chapley,  with  a lustrous  silk  hat  on  his 
head,  and  a brilliant  smile  on  his  face. 
His  overcoat  hung  on  his  arm,  and  he 
looked  fresh  and  warm  as  if  from  a long 
walk.  “Ah,  good-morning,”  he  said  to 
Mr.  Chapley;  “how  are  you  this  morn- 
ing, sir?”  He  bent  his  head  inquiringly 
towards  Ray,  who  stood  a moment  while 
Mr.  Chapley  got  himself  together  and 
said, 

“This  is  Mr.— ah— Ray,  who  brings  a 
letter  from  our  old  friends  ” — he  had  to 
glance  at  the  letter-head — “ Schmucker 
& Wills,  of— Midland.” 

“Ah!  Midland!  yes,”  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth,  for  Ray  felt  it  was  he,  although 
his  name  had  not  been  mentioned  yet. 
“ Very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Ray.  When 
did  you  leave  Midland?  Won't  you  sit 
down?  And  you,  Mr.  Chapley?” 

“No,  no,”  said  Mr.  Chapley,  nervous- 
ly. “I  was  going  to  my  own  room. 
How  is  poor  Bella  this  morning?” 

“Wonderfully  well,  wonderfully  ! I 
waited  for  the  doctor’s  visit  before  I left 
home,  so  as  to  report  reliably,  and  he 
says  he  never  saw  a better  convalescence. 
He  promises  to  let  her  go  out  in  a fort- 
night or  so,  if  the  weather’s  good.” 

“ You  must  be  careful!  Don’t  go  too 
fast!”  said  Mr.  Chapley.  “And  the — 
child?” 

“Perfectly  splendid!  He  slept  like  a 
top  last  night,  and  we  could  hardly  get 
him  awake  for  breakfast.” 

“Poor  thing!”  said  Mr.  Chapley.  He 
offered  Ray  his  hand,  and  said  that  he 
hoped  they  should  see  him  often ; he 
must  drop  in  whenever  he  was  passing. 
“Mr.  Ray,”  he  explained,  “has  come  on 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  New  York. 
He  remains  connected  with  one  of  the 
papers  in — Midland;  and  I have  been  re- 
ferring him  to  you  for  literary  gossip, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“All  right,  sir,  all  right!”  said  Mr. 
Brandreth.  He  laughed  out  after  Mr. 


Chapley  had  left  them,  and  then  said: 
“Excuse  me,  Mr.  Ray.  You  mustn’t 
mind  my  smiling  rather  irrelevantly. 
We’ve  had  a great  event  at  my  house 
this  week — in  fact,  we’ve  had  a boy.” 

“Indeed!”  said  Ray.  He  had  the  sort 
of  contempt  a young  man  feels  for  such 
domestic  events;  but  he  easily  concealed 
it  from  the  happy  father,  who  looked 
scarcely  older  than  himself. 

“An  eight -pounder,'’  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth. “I  have  been  pretty  anxious  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  and—  I don’t  know 
whether  you’re  married  or  not,  Mr.  Ray?” 

“No.” 

“ Well,  then  you  wouldn’t  understand.” 
Mr.  Brandreth  arrested  himself  reluctant- 
ly, Ray  thought,  in  his  confidences.  “ But 
you  will,  some  day;  you  will,  some  day,” 
he  added,  gayly;  “and  then  you’ll  know 
what  it  is  to  have  an  experience  like  that 
go  off  well.  It  throws  a new  light  on 
everything.”  A clerk  came  in  with  a pile 
of  opened  letters  and  put  them  on  Mr. 
Brandreth’s  desk,  with  some  which  were 
still  sealed;  Ray  rose  again.  “No,  don’t 
go.  But  you  won't  mind  my  glancing 
these  over  while  we  talk.  I don’t  know 
how  much  talk  you’ve  been  having  with 
Mr.  Chapley — he’s  my  father-in-law,  you 
know?” 

Ray  owned  that  he  did  not. 

“Yes;  I came  into  the  firm  and  into 
the  family  a little  over  a year  ago.  But 
if  there  are  any  points  I can  give  you, 
I’m  quite  at  your  service.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Ray.  “ Mr.  Chap* 
ley  was  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  big  variety  stores  on  the 
regular  booksellers.” 

Mr.  Brandreth  slitted  the  envelope  of 
one  of  the  letters  with  a slim  paper-knife, 
and  glanced  the  letter  over.  “Well, 
that’s  a little  matter  I differ  with  Mr. 
Chapley  about.  Of  course,  I know  just 
how  he  feels,  brought  up  the  way  he  was, 
in  the  old  traditions  of  the  trade.  It 
seems  to  him  we  must  be  going  to  the 
bad  because  our  books  are  sold  over  a 
counter  next  to  a tin-ware  counter,  or  a 
perfume  and  essence  counter,  or  a bric-a- 
brac  counter.  I don’t  think  so.  I think 
the  great  thing  is  to  sell  the  books,  and  I 
wish  we  could  get  a book  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  those  big  dealers;  I should  be 
glad  of  the  chance.  We  should  have  to 
make  him  a heavy  discount;  but  look  at 
the  discounts  we  have  to  make  to  the 
trade,  now!  Forty  per  cent.,  and  ten 
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cents  off  for  cash ; so  that  a dollar  and  a 
half  book,  that  it  costs  twenty-five  cents 
or  thirty  cents  to  mako,  brings  you  in 
about  seventy  cents.  Then,  when  you 
pay  the  author  his  ten  per  cent,  copyright, 
how  far  will  the  balance  go  towards  ad- 
vertising, rent,  clerk  hire,  and  sundries  ? 
If  you  want  to  get  a book  into  the  news 
companies,  you  have  got  to  make  them  a 
discount  of  sixty  per  cent,  out  of  hand.” 

“ Is  it  possible?”  asked  Ray.  “ I’d  no 
idea  it  was  anything  like  that!” 

“ No ; people  haven’t.  They  think  pub- 
lishers are  rolling  in  riches  at  the  expense 
of  the  author  and  the  reader.  And  some 
publishers  themselves  believe  that  if  we 
could  only  keep  up  the  old  system  of  let- 
ting the  regular  trade  have  the  lion’s 
share  on  long  credit,  their  prosperity 
would  be  assured.  I don’t,  myself.  If 
we  could  get  hold  of  a good,  breezy,  tak- 
ing story,  I’d  like  to  try  my  chance  with 
it  in  the  hands  of  some  large  dry-goods 
man.” 

Ray’s  heart  thrilled.  His  own  story 
had  often  seemed  to  him  good  and  tak- 
ing; whether  it  was  breezy  or  not,  he  had 
never  thought.  He  wished  he  knew  just 
what  Mr.  Brandreth  meant  by  breezy;  but 
he  did  not  like  to  ask  him.  His  hand 
twitched  nervelessly  on  the  manuscript 
in  his  lap,  and  he  said,  timidly:  “Would 
it  be  out  of  the  way  for  me  to  refer  to 
some  of  these  facts — they’re  not  generally 
known— in  my  letters?  Of  course  not 
using  your  name.” 

“ Not  at  all ! I should  be  very  glad  to 
have  them  understood,”  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth. 

“ And  what  do  you  think  is  the  outlook 
for  the  winter  trade,  Mr.  Brandreth  ?” 

“ Never  better.  I think  we’re  going  to 
have  a good  trade.  We’ve  got  a larger 
list  than  we’ve  had  for  a great  many 
years.  The  fact  is,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth, 
and  he  gave  a glance  at  Ray,  as  if  he  felt 
the  trust  the  youthful  gravity  of  his  face 
inspired  in  most  people — “the  fact  is, 
Chapley  <fe  Co.  have  been  dropping  too 
much  out  of  sight,  as  publishers;  and 
I’ve  felt,  ever  since  I’ve  been  in  the 
firm,  that  we  ought  to  give  the  public  a 
sharp  reminder  that  we’re  not  merely 
booksellers  and  jobbers.  I want  the  house 
to  take  its  old  place  again.  I don’t  mean 
it’s  ever  really  lost  caste, or  that  its  imprint 
doesn't  stand  for  as  much  as  it  did  twenty 
years  ago.  I’ll  just  show  you  our  list  if 
you  can  wait  a moment.”  Mr.  Brandreth 


closed  a pair  of  wooden  mandibles  lying 
on  his  desk;  an  electric  bell  sounded  in 
the  distance,  and  a boy  appeared.  “ You 
go  and  ask  Miss  Hughes  if  she’s  got  that 
list  of  announcements  ready  yet.”  The 
boy  went,  and  Mr.  Brandreth  took  up  one 
of  the  cards  of  the  firm.  “ If  you  would 
like  to  visit  some  of  the  other  houses,  Mr. 
Ray,  I’ll  give  you  our  card,”  and  he  wrote 
on  the  card,  “Introducing  Mr.  Ray,  of 
the  Midland  Echo.  P.  Brandreth,”  and 
handed  it  to  him.  “ Not  Peter,  but  Per- 
cy,” he  said,  with  a friendly  smile  for  liis 
own  pleasantry.  “ But  for  business  pur- 
poses it’s  better  to  let  them  suppose  it’s 
Peter.” 

Ray  laughed,  and  said  he  imagined  so. 
He  said  he  had  always  felt  it  a disadvan- 
tage to  have  been  named  Shelley ; but  he 
could  not  write  himself  P.  B.  S.  Ray,  and 
he  usually  signed  simply  S.  Ray. 

“Why,  then,  we  really  have  the  same 
first  name,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth.  “It's 
rather  an  uncommon  name,  too.  I’m  very 
glad  to  share  it  with  you,  Mr.  Ray.”  It 
seemed  to  add  another  tie  to  those  that 
already  bound  them  in  the  sympathy  of 
youth,  and  the  publisher  said,  “I  wish  I 
could  ask  you  up  to  my  house;  but  just 
now,  you  know,  it’s  really  a nursery.” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  said  Ray.  * “I 
couldn’t  think  of  intruding  on  you,  of 
course.” 

Their  exchange  of  civilities  was  checked 
by  the  return  of  the  boy,  who  said  Miss 
Hughes  would  have  the  list  ready  in  a 
few  minutes. 

“Well,  just  ask  her  to  bring  it  here, 
will  you?”  said  Mr.  Brandreth.  “ I want 
to  speak  to  her  about  some  of  these  let- 
ters.” 

“ I’m  taking  a great  deal  of  your  time, 
Mr.  Brandreth,”  Ray  said. 

“ Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I’m  making  a 
kind  of  holiday  week  of  it,  anyway.  I’m 
a good  deal  excited,”  and  Mr.  Brandreth 
smiled  so  benevolently  that  Ray  could 
not  help  taking  advantage  of  him. 

The  purpose  possessed  him  almost  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  its  activity;  he 
thought  he  had  quelled  it,  but  now  he 
heard  himself  saying  in  a stiff  unnatural 
voice,  “I  have  a novel  of  my  own,  Mr. 
Brandreth,  that  I should  like  to  submit  to 
you.” 

X. 

“ Oh,  indeed  !”said  Mr.  Brandreth,  with 
a change  in  his  voice  too,  which  Ray 
might  well  have  interpreted  as  a tone 
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of  disappointment  and  injury.  “ Just  at 
present,  Mr.  Ray,  trade  is  rather  quiet, 
you  know.” 

“Yes,  I know,”  said  Ray,  though  he 
thought  lie  had  been  told  the  contrary. 
He  felt  very  mean  and  guilty;  the  blood 
went  to  his  head,  and  his  face  burned. 

“Our  list  for  the  fall  trade  is  full,  as  I 
was  saying,  and  we  couldn't  really  touch 
anything  till  next  spring.” 

“Oh,  I didn't  suppose  it  would  be  in 
time  for  the  fall  trade,”  said  Ray,  and  in 
tfoe  sudden  loss  of  the  easy  terms  which 
he  had  been  on  with  the  publisher,  he 
could  not  urge  anything  further. 

Mr.  Brandreth  must  have  felt  their 
estrangement  too,  for  he  said,  apologeti- 
cally: “ Of  course  it’s  our  business  to  ex- 
amine manuscripts  for  publication,  and  I 
hope  it's  going  to  be  our  business  to  pub- 
lish more  and  more  of  them,  but  an  Ameri- 
can novel  by  an  unknown  author,  as  long 
as  we  have  the  competition  of  these  pi- 
rated English  novels — If  we  can  only 
get  the  copyright  bill  through,  we  shall 
be  all  right.” 

Ray  said  nothing  aloud,  for  he  was  busy 
reproaching  himself  under  his  breath  for 
abusing  Mr.  Brand  re  til's  hospitality. 

“ What  is  the — character  of  your  nov- 
el?” asked  Mr.  Brandreth,  to  break  the 
painful  silence,  apparently,  rather  than 
to  inform  himself. 

“The  usual  character,”  Ray  answered, 
with  a listlessness  which  perhaps  passed 
for  careless  confidence  with  the  young 
publisher,  and  piqued  his  interest.  “ It's 
a love-story.” 

“Of  course.  Does  it  end  well?  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  ending  with 
the  public,  you  know.” 

“I  suppose  it  ends  badly.  It  ends  as 
badly  as  it  can,”  said  the  author,  feeling 
that  he  had  taken  the  bit  in  his  teeth. 
“ It's  uurelieved  tragedy.” 

“That  isn't  so  bad,  sometimes,”  said 
Mr.  Brandreth.  “That  is,  if  the  tragedy 
is  intense  enough.  Sometimes  a thing  of 
that  kind  takes  with  the  public,  if  the 
love  part  is  good  and  strong.  Have  you 
the  manuscript  here  in  New  York  with 
you?" 

“I  have  it  here  in  my  lap  with  me,” 
said  Ray,  with  a desperate  laugh. 

Mr.  Brandreth  cast  his  eye  over  the 
package.  “What  do  you  call  it?  So 
much  depends  upon  a title  with  the  pub- 
lic.” 

“I  had  thought  of  several  titles:  the 


hero's  name  for  one;  the  heroine’s  for 
another.  Then  I didn't  know  but  A Mod- 
em Romeo  would  do.  It's  very  much  on 
the  lines  of  the  play.” 

“Indeed!”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  with  a 
sudden  interest  that  flattered  Ray  with 
fresh  hopes.  “That's  very  curious.  I 
once  took  part  in  an  amateur  perform- 
ance of  Romeo  myself.  We  gave  it  in  the 
open  air.  The  effect  was  very  novel.” 

“ I should  think  it  might  be,”  said  Ray. 
He  hastened  to  add,  “ My  story  deals,  of 
course,  with  American  life,  and  the  scene 
is  laid  in  the  little  village  where  I grew 
up.” 

“ Our  play,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  “was 
in  a little  summer  place  in  Massachusetts. 
One  of  the  ladies  gave  us  her  tennis- 
ground,  and  we  made  our  exits  and  our 
entrances  through  the  surrounding  shrub- 
bery. You've  no  idea  how  beautiful  the 
mediaeval  dresses  looked  in  the  electric 
light.  It  was  at  night.” 

“It  must  have  been  beautiful,”  Ray 
hastily  admitted.  “My  Juliet  is  the 
daughter  of  the  village  doctor,  and  my 
Romeo  is  a young  lawyer,  who  half  kills 
a cousin  of  hers  for  trying  to  interfere 
with  them.  ” 

4 4 That’s  good,  ” said  Mr.  Brandreth.  4 4 1 
took  the  part  of  Romeo  myself,  and  Mrs. 
Brandreth — she  was  Miss  Cliapley  then — 
was  cast  for  Juliet;  but  another  girl  who 
had  refused  the  part  suddenly  changed 
her  mind  and  claimed  it,  and  we  had  the 
greatest  time  to  keep  the  whole  affair 
from  going  to  pieces.  I beg  your  par- 
don; I interrupted  you.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Ray.  “It  must 
have  been  rather  difficult.  In  my  story 
there  has  been  a feud  between  the  fami- 
lies of  the  lovers  about  a land  boundary ; 
and  both  families  try  to  break  off  the  en- 
gagement.” 

“ That's  very  odd,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth. 
“ The  play  nearly  broke  off  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Brandreth.  Of  course 
she  was  vexed — as  anybody  would  be — at 
having  to  give  up  the  part  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  when  she'd  taken  so  much  trouble 
with  it;  but  when  she  saw  my  suffering 
with  the  other  girl,  who  didn’t  know  half 
her  lines,  and  walked  through  it  all  like 
a mechanical  doll,  she  forgave  me.  Ro- 
meo is  my  favorite  play.  Did  you  ever 
see  Julia  Marlowe  in  it?” 

“No.” 

“Then  you  never  saw  Juliet!  I used 
to  think  Margaret  Mather  was  about  the 
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loveliest  Juliet,  and  in  fact  she  has  a 
great  deal  of  passion—” 

“ My  Juliet,”  Ray  broke  in,  “ is  one  of 
those  impassioned  natures.  When  she 
finds  that  the  old  people  are  inexorable,  she 
jumps  at  the  suggestion  of  a secret  mar- 
riage, and  the  lovers  run  off  and  are  mar- 
ried, and  come  back  and  live  separately. 
They  meet  at  a picnic  soon  after,  where  Ju- 
liet goes  with  her  cousin,  who  makes  him- 
self offensive  to  the  husband,  and  finally 
insults  him.  They  happen  to  be  alone  to- 
gether near  the  high  bank  of  a river,  and 
the  husband,  who  is  a quiet  fellow  of  the 
deadly  sort,  suddenly  throws  the  cousin 
over  the  cliff.  The  rest  are  dancing — ” 

“We  introduced  a minuet  in  our  the- 
atricals,” Mr.  Brandreth  interposed, “and 
people  said  it  was  the  best  thing  in  it.  I 
beg  your  pardon !” 

“Not  at  all.  It  must  have  been  very 
picturesque.  The  cousin  is  taken  up  for 
dead, and  the  husband  goes  into  hiding  till 
the  result  of  the  cousin's  injuries  can  be 
ascertained.  They  are  searching  for  the 
husband  everywhere,  and  the  girl’s  father, 
who  has  dabbled  in  hypnotism,  and  has 
hypnotized  his  daughter  now  and  then, 
takes  the  notion  of  trying  to  discover  the 
husband’s  whereabouts  by  throwing  her 
into  a hypnotic  trance  and  questioning 
her:  he  believes  that  she  knows.  The 
trance  is  incomplete,  and  with  what  is 
left  of  her  consciousness  the  girl  suffers 
tremendously  from  the  conflict  that  takes 
place  in  her.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  word 
comes  from  the  room  where  the  cousin  is 
lying  insensible  that  he  is  dying.  The 
father  leaves  his  daughter  to  go  to  him, 
and  she  lapses  into  the  cataleptic  state. 
The  husband  has  been  lurking  about,  in- 
tending to  give  himself  up  if  it  comes  to 
the  worst.  He  steals  up  to  the  open 
window — I forgot  to  say  that  the  hypno- 
tization  scene  takes  place  in  her  father’s 
office,  a little  building  that  stands  apart 
from  the  house ; and  of  course  it’s  a 
ground-floor — and  he  sees  her  stretched 
out  on  the  lounge,  all  pale  and  stiff,  and 
he  thinks  she  is  dead.” 

Mr.  Brandreth  burst  into  a laugh.  “I 
must  tell  you  what  our  Mercutio  said — 
he  was  an  awfully  clever  fellow’:  a lawyer 
up  there;  one  of  the  natives,  and  he  made 
simply  a perfect  Mercutio.  He  said  that 
our  Juliet  was  magnificent  in  the  sepulchre 
scene,  and  if  she  could  have  played  the 
part  as  a dead  Juliet  throughout,  she  would 
have  beat  us  all !” 
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“ Capital !”  said  Ray.  “ Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

“Well,  go  on,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth. 

“Oh!  Well,  the  husband  gets  in  at 
the  window  and  throws  himself  on  her 
breast,  and  tries  to  revive  her.  She  shows 
no  signs  of  life,  though  all  the  time  she  is 
perfectly  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  and 
is  struggling  to  speak  and  reassure  him. 
She  recovers  herself  just  at  the  moment 
he  draws  a pistol  and  shoots  himself 
through  the  heart.  The  shot  brings  the 
father  from  the  house,  and  as  he  enters 
the  little  office,  his  daughter  lifts  herself, 
gives  him  one  ghastly  stare,  and  falls 
dead  on  her  husband’s  body.” 

“That  is  strong,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth. 
“That  is  a very  powerful  scene.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  Ray  asked.  He 
looked  flushed  and  flattered,  but  he  said : 
“Sometimes  I’ve  been  afraid  it  was  over- 
wrought, and  improbable  — weak.  It’s 
not,  properly  speaking,  a novel,  you  see. 
It’s  more  in  the  region  of  romance.” 

“Well,  so  much  the  better.  I think 
people  are  getting  tired  of  those  common- 
place, photographic  things.  They  want 
something  with  a little  more  imagina- 
tion,” said  Mr.  Brandreth. 

“The  motive  of  my  story  might  be 
called  psychological,”  said  the  author. 
“Of  course  I've  only  given  you  the 
crudest  outline  of  it,  that  doesn’t  do  it 
justice — ” 

“Well,  they  say  that  roman  psycho- 
logique  is  superseding  the  realistic  novel 
in  France.  Will  you  allow  me?” 

He  offered  to  take  the  manuscript,  and 
Ray  eagerly  undid  it,  and  placed  it  in  his 
hands.  He  turned  over  some  pages  of  it, 
and  dipped  into  it  here  and  there. 

“ Yes,”  he  said.  “Now  I’ll  tell  you  what 
we’ll  do,  Mr.  Ray.  You  leave  this  with 
us,  and  we’ll  have  our  readers  go  over  it, 
and  report  to  us,  and  then  we’ll  commu- 
nicate with  you  about  it.  What  did  you 
say  your  New  York  address  was?” 

“I  haven’t  any  yet,” said  Ray,  “ but  I’ll 
call  and  leave  it  as  soon  as  I've  got  one.*' 
He  rose,  and  the  young  publisher  said : 

“Well,  drop  in,  any  time.  We  shall 
always  be  glad  to  see  you.  Of  course  I 
can’t  promise  you  an  immediate  decision.” 

“Oh  no;  I don’t  expect  that.  I can 
wait.  And  I can’t  tell  you  how-  much- 
how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.” 

“ Oh,  not  at  all.  Ah  !”  The  boy  came 
back  with  a type- written  sheet  in  his 
hand ; Mr.  Brandreth  took  it  and  gave  it 
to  Ray.  “There!  You  can  get  some 
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idea  from  that  of  what  we’re  going  to  do. 
Take  it  with  you.  It’s  manifolded,  and 
you  can  keep  this  copy.  Drop  in  again 
when  you’re  passing.” 

They  shook  hands,  but  they  did  not 
part  there.  Mr.  Brandreth  followed  Ray 
out  into  the  store,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  like  some  advance  copies  of 
their  new  books;  he  guessed  some  of  them 
were  ready.  He  directed  a clerk  to  put 
them  up,  and  then  he  said,  14  I’d  like  to 
introduce  you  to  one  of  our  authors.  Mr. 
Kane !”  he  called  out  to  what  Ray  felt  to 
be  the  gentleman’s  expectant  back,  and 
Mr.  Kane  promptly  turned  about  from  his 
bookshelf  and  met  their  advance  half- 
way. 44 1 want  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Ray.” 

44  Fortune,”  said  Mr.  Kane,  with  evident 
relish  of  Ills  own  voice  and  diction,  “had 
already  made  us  friends, in  the  common  in- 
terest we  took  in  a mistaken  fellow-man 
whom  we  saw  stealing  a bag  to  travel 
with  instead  of  a road  to  travel  on.  Be- 
fore you  came  in,  we  were  street  inti- 
mates of  five  minutes’  standing,  and  we 
entered  your  temple  of  the  Muses  togeth- 
er. But  I am  very  glad  to  know  my 
dear  friend  by  name.”  He  gave  Ray  the 
pressure  of  a soft,  cool  hand.  44  My  own 
name  is  doubtless  familiar  to  you,  Mr. 
Ray.  We  spell  it  a little  differently 
since  that  unfortunate  affair  with  Abel; 
but  it  is  unquestionably  the  same  name, 
and  we  are  of  that  ancient  family.  Am 
I right?”  he  said,  continuing  to  press  the 
young  man’s  hand,  but  glancing  at  Mr. 
Brandreth  for  correction,  with  ironical 
deference,  4 4 in  supposing  that  Mr.  Ray  is 
one  of  us?  I was  sure,”  he  said,  letting 
Ray’s  hand  go,  with  a final  pressure, 
44  that  it  must  be  so  from  the  first  mo- 
ment! The  signs  of  the  high  freemason- 
ry of  letters  are  unmistakable !” 

44  Mr.  Ray,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  4 4 is 
going  to  cast  his  lot  with  us  here  in  New 
York.  He  is  from  Midland,  and  he  is  still 
connected  with  one  of  the  papers  there.” 

44  Then  he  is  a man  to  be  cherished  and 
avoided,”  said  Mr.  Kane.  “But  don’t 
tell  me  that  he  has  no  tenderer,  no  more 
sacred  tie  to  literature  than  a meretricious 
newspaper  connection !” 

Ray  laughed,  and  said  from  his  pleased 
vanity,  44  Mr.  Brandreth  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  look  at  a manuscript  of  mine.” 

44  Poems  ?”  Mr.  Kane  suggested. 

44  No;  a novel,”  the  author  answered, 
bashfully. 


44  The  great  American  one,  of  course?” 

44  We  are  going  to  see,”  said  the  young 
publisher,  gayly. 

“ Well,  that  is  good.  It  is  pleasant  to 
have  the  old  literary  tradition  renewed  in 
all  the  freshness  of  its  prime,  and  to  have 
young  Genius  coming  up  to  New  York 
from  the  provinces  with  a manuscript  un- 
der its  arm  just  as  it  used  to  come  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  I’ve  no  doubt  to  Memphis  and  to 
Nineveh  for  that  matter;  the  indented 
tiles  must  have  been  a little  more  cum- 
brous than  the  papyrus,  and  were  proba- 
bly conveyed  in  an  ox-cart.  And  when 
you  offered  him  your  novel,  Mr.  Ray,  did 
Mr.  Brandreth  say  that  the  book  trade 
was  rather  dull  just  now?” 

“Something  of  that  kind,”  Ray  admit- 
ted, with  a laugh  ; and  Mr.  Brandreth 
laughed  too. 

“I’m  glad  of  that,”  said  Mr.  Kane. 

44  It  would  not  have  been  perfect  without 
that.  They  always  say  that.  I’ve  no 
doubt  the  publishers  of  Memphis  and 
Nineveh  said  it  in  their  day.  It  is  the 
publishers’  way  with  authors.  It  makes 
the  author  realize  the  immense  advantage 
of  getting  a publisher  on  any  terms  at 
such  a disastrous  moment,  and  he  leaves 
the  publisher  to  fix  the  terms.  It  is  quite 
right.  You  are  launched,  my  dear  friend, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  yourself 
go.  You  will  probably  turn  out  an  ocean 
greyhound;  we  expect  no  less  when  we 
are  launched.  In  that  case,  allow  an 
old  water-logged  derelict  to  hail  you,  and 
wish  you  a prosperous  voyage  to  the 
Happy  Isles.”  Mr.  Kane  smiled  blandly, 
and  gave  Ray  a bow  that  had  the  quality 
of  a blessing. 

“ Oh,  that  book  of  yours  is  going  to  do 
well  yet,  Mr.  Kane,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth, 
consolingly.  “I  believe  that  there’s  go- 
ing to  be  a change  in  the  public  taste, 
and  that  good  literature  is  going  to  have 
its  turn  again.” 

“Let  us  hope  so,”  said  Mr.  Kane,  de- 
voutly. “ We  will  pray  that  the  general 
reader  may  be  turned  from  the  error  of 
his  ways,  and  eschew  fiction  and  cleave  to 
moral  reflections.  But  not  till  our  dear 
friend’s  novel  has  made  its  success!” 
He  inclined  himself  again  towards  Ray. 

44  Though  perhaps,”  he  suggested,  44  it  is  a 
novel  with  a purpose?” 

44  I’m  afraid  hardly — ” Ray  began;  but 
Mr.  Brandreth  interposed. 

4 4 It  is  a psychological  romance  — the 
next  thing  on  the  cards,  I believe !” 
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“ Indeed !”  said  Mr.  Kane.  “Do  you 
speak  by  the  card,  now,  as  a confidant  of 
fate;  or  is  this  the  exuberant  optimism 
of  a fond  young  father  ? Mr.  Ray,  I am 
afraid  you  have  taken  our  friend  when 
he  is  all  molten  and  fluid  with  happiness, 
and  have  abused  his  kindness  for  the 
whole  race  to  your  single  advantage !” 

“No,  no!  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I as- 
sure you  l”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  joyously. 
“ Everything  is  on  a strict  business  basis 
with  me,  always.  But  I wish  you  could 
see  that  little  fellow,  Mr.  Kane.  Of 
course  it  sounds  preposterous  to  say  it  of 
a child  only  eight  days  old,  but  I belieye 
he  begins  to  notice,  already.” 

“You  must  get  him  to  notice  your 
books.  Do  get  him  to  notice  mine!  He 
is  beginning  young,  but  perhaps  not  too 
young  for  a critic,”  said  Mr.  Kane,  and 
he  abruptly  took  his  leave,  as  one  does 
when  he  thinks  he  has  made  a good 
point,  and  Mr.  Brandreth  laughed  the 
laugh  of  a man  who  magnanimously 
joins  in  the  mirth  made  at  his  expense. 

Ray  staid  a moment  after  Mr.  Kane 
went  out,  and  Brandreth  said,  “There  is 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  characters  in 
New  York.  If  he  could  put  himself  into 
a book,  it  would  make  his  fortune.  He’s 
a queer  genius.  Nobody  knows  how  he 
lives;  but  I fancy  he  has  a little  money 
of  his  own;  his  book  doesn’t  sell  fifty 
copies  in  a year.  What  did  he  mean  by 
that  about  the  travelling-bag  ?” 

Ray  explained,  and  Mr.  Brandretli  said: 
“Just  like  him!  He  must  have  spotted 
you  in  an  instant.  He  has  nothing  to 
do,  and  he  spends  most  of  his  time  wan- 
dering about.  He  says  New  York  is  his 
book,  and  he  reads  it  over  and  over.  If 
he  could  only  work  up  that  idea,  he  could 
make  a book  that  everybody  would  want. 
But  he  never  will.  He's  one  of  those 
men  whose  talk  makes  you  think  he 
could  write  anything;  but  his  book  is 
awfully  dry — perfectly  crumby.  Ever 
see  it  ? Hard  Sayings  f Well,  good-by ! 
I wish  I could  ask  you  up  to  my  house; 
but  you  see  how  it  is!” 

“Oh,  yes!  I see, ’’said  Ray.  “You’re 
only  too  good  as  it  is,  Mr.  Brandreth.” 

XI. 

Ray’s  voice  broke  a little  as  he  said 
tliis;  but  he  hoped  Mr.  Brandreth  did  not 
notice,  and  he  made  haste  to  get  out  into 
the  crowded  street,  and  be  alone  with  his 
emotions.  He  was  quite  giddy  with  the 
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turn  that  Fortune’s  wheel  had  taken,  and 
he  walked  a long  way  up  town  before  he 
recovered  his  balance.  He  had  never 
dreamt  of  such  prompt  consideration  as 
Mr.  Brandreth  had  promised  to  give  his 
novel.  He  bad  expected  to  carry  it 
round  from  publisher  to  publisher,  and 
to  wait  weeks  and  perhaps  whole  months 
for  their  decision.  Most  of  them  he  im- 
agined refusing  to  look  at  it  at  all;  and 
he  had  prepared  himself  for  rebuffs. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  Mr. 
Brandreth’s  different  behavior  was  an  ef- 
fect of  his  goodness  of  heart,  and  of  his 
present  happiness.  Of  course  he  was  a 
little  ridiculous  about  that  baby  of  his; 
Ray  supposed  that  was  natural,  but  lie 
decided  that  if  he  should  ever  be  a father 
he  would  not  gush  about  it  to  the  first 
person  he  met.  He  did  not  like  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth’s interrupting  him  with  the  account 
of  those  amateur  theatricals  when  he  was 
outlining  the  plot  of  his  story;  but  that 
was  excusable,  and  it  showed  that  he  was 
really  interested.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  accidental  fact  that  Mr.  Brandreth  had 
taken  the  part  of  Romeo  in  those  theatri- 
cals, he  might  not  have  caught  on  to  the 
notion  of  A Modem  Romeo  at  all..  The 
question  whether  he  was  not  rather  silly 
himself  to  enter  so  fully  into  his  plot, 
helped  him  to  condone  Mr.  Brandreth’s 
weakness,  which  was  not  incompatible 
with  shrewd  business  sense.  All  that  Mr. 
Brandreth  had  said  of  the  state  of  the 
trade  and  its  new  conditions  was  sound; 
he  was  probably  no  fool  where  his  inter- 
est was  concerned.  Ray  resented  for  him 
the  cruelty  of  Mr.  Kane  in  turning  the 
baby’s  precocity  into  the  sort  of  joke  he 
had  made  of  it ; but  he  admired  his 
manner  of  saying  things,  too.  He  would 
work  up  very  well  in  a story;  but  he 
ought  to  be  made  pathetic  as  well  as 
ironical;  he  must  be  made  to  have  had 
an  early  unhappy  love-affair:  the  girl 
either  to  have  died,  or  to  have  heart- 
lessly jilted  him.  He  could  be  the  hero’s 
friend  at  some  important  moment;  Ray 
did  not  determine  just  at  what  moment; 
but  the  hero  should  be  about  to  wreck 
his  happiness  somehow,  and  Mr.  Kane 
should  save  him  from  the  rasli  act,  and 
then  should  tell  him  the  story  of  his 
own  life.  Ray  recurred  to  the  manuscript 
he  had  left  with  Mr.  Brandreth,  and  won- 
dered if  Mr.  Brandreth  would  read  it  him- 
self, and  if  he  did,  whether  he  would  see 
any  resemblance  between  the  hero  and 
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the  author.  He  had  sometimes  been  a lit- 
tle ashamed  of  that  mesmerization  busi- 
ness in  the  story,  but  if  it  struck  a mood 
of  the  reading  public,  it  would  be  a great 
piece  of  luck;  and  he  prepared  himself  to 
respect  it.  If  Chapley  & Cp.  accepted  the 
book,  he  was  going  to  write  all  that  pas- 
sage over,  and  strengthen  it. 

He  was  very  happy;  and  he  said  to 
himself  that  he  must  try  to  be  very  good 
and  to  merit  the  fortune  that  had  be- 
fallen him.  He  must  not  let  it  turn  his 
head,  or  seem  more  than  it  really  was; 
after  all  it  was  merely  a chance  to  be 
heard  that  he  was  given.  He  instinc- 
tively strove  to  arrest  the  wheel  which 
was  bringing  him  up,  and  must  carry 
him  down  if  it  kept  on  moving.  With 
an  impulse  of  the  old  heathen  supersti- 
tion lingering  in  us  all,  he  promised  his 
god,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  God,  that 
he  would  be  very  grateful  and  humble  if 
he  would  work  a little  miracle  for  him, 
and  let  the  wheel  carry  him  up  without 
carrying  him  over  and  down.  In  the 
unconscious  selfishness  which  he  had 
always  supposed  morality  he  believed 
that  the  thing  most  pleasing  to  his  god 
would  be  some  immediate  effort  in  his 
own  behalf,  of  prudent  industry  or  fru- 
gality ; and  he  made  haste  to  escape  from 
the  bliss  of  his  high  hopes  as  if  it  were 
something  that  was  wrong  in  itself,  and 
that  he  would  perhaps  be  punished  for. 

He  went  to  that  restaurant  where  he 
had  breakfasted,  and  bargained  for  board 
and  lodging  by  the  week.  It  was  not  so 
cheap  as  he  had  expected  to  get  it;  with 
an  apparent  flexibility,  the  landlord  was 
rigorous  on  the  point  of  a dollar  a day  for 
the  room;  and  Ray  found  that  he  must 
pay  twelve  dollars  a week  for  his  board 
and  lodging  instead  of  the  ten  he  had  set 
as  a limit.  But  he  said  to  himself  that  he 
must  take  the  risk,  and  must  make  up  the 
two  dollars,  somehow.  His  room  was 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  it  had  a view 
of  the  foui’th  story  of  a ten-story  apart- 
ment house  opposite  ; but  it  had  a south- 
erly exposure,  and  there  was  one  golden 
hour  of  the  day  when  the  sun  shone  into 
it,  over  the  shoulder  of  a lower  edifice 
next  to  the  apartment-house,  and  round 
the  side  of  a clock  tower  beyond  the  ave- 
nue. He  could  see  a bit  of  the  chalet 
roof  of  an  elevated  railroad  station;  he 
could  see  the  tops  of  people's  heads  in 
the  street  below  if  he  leaned  out  of  his 
window  far  enough,  and  he  had  the  same 


bird’s-eye  view  of  the  passing  carts  and 
carriages.  He  shared  it  with  the  sparrows 
that  bickered  in  the  window-casing,  and 
with  the  cats  that  crouched  behind  the 
chimneys  and  watched  the  progress  of  the 
sparrows’  dissensions  with  furtive  and 
ironical  eyes. 

Within,  the  slope  of  the  roof  gave  a 
picturesque  slant  to  the  ceiling.  The 
room  was  furnished  with  an  American 
painted  set;  there  was  a clock  on  the  lit- 
tle shelf  against  the  wall  that  looked  as 
if  it  were  French;  but  it  was  not  going, 
and  there  was  no  telling  what  accent  it 
might  tick  with  if  it  were  wound  up. 
There  was  a little  mahogany  table  in  one 
corner  near  the  window  to  write  on,  and 
he  put  his  books  up  on  the  shelf  on  each 
side  of  the  clock. 

It  was  all  very  different  from  the  digni- 
fied housing  of  his  life  at  Midland,  where 
less  than  the  money  he  paid  here  got 
him  a stateljr  parlor,  wTith  a little  cham- 
ber out  of  it,  at  the  first  boarding-house 
in  the  place.  But  still  he  would  not  have 
been  ashamed  to  have  any  one  from  Mid- 
land see  him  in  his  present  quarters. 
They  were  proper  to  New  York  in  that 
cosmopolitan  phase  which  he  had  most  de- 
sired to  see.  He  tried  writing  at  the  little 
table,  and  found  it  very  convenient.  He 
forced  himself  just  for  the  moral  effect, 
and  to  show  himself  that  he  was  master 
of  all  his  moods,  to  finish  his  letter  to 
the  Echo , and  he  pleased  himself  very 
well  with  it.  He  made  it  light  and  live- 
ly, and  yet  contrived  to  give  it  certain 
touches  of  poetry  and  to  throw  in  bits  of 
description  which  lie  fancied  had  caught 
something  of  the  thrill  and  sparkle  of  the 
air,  and  imparted  some  sense  of  such  a 
day  as  he  felt  it  to  be.  He  fancied  dif- 
ferent friends  turning  to  the  letter  the 
first  thing  in  the  paper;  and  in  the  fond 
remembrance  of  the  kindness  he  had  left 
behind  there,  he  became  a little  homesick. 

XII. 

Ray  would  have  liked  to  go  again  that 
day,  and  give  Mr.  Brandreth  his  new 
address  in  person ; but  he  was  afraid  it 
would  seem  too  eager,  and  would  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  his  book. 
He  mastered  himself  so  far  that  even  the 
next,  day  he  did  not  go,  but  sent  it  in  a 
note.  Then  he  was  sorry  he  had  done 
this,  for  it  might  look  a little  too  indiffer- 
ent; that  is,  he  feigned  that  it  might  have 
this  effect;  but  what  he  really  regretted 
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was  that  it  cut  him  off  from  going  to  see 
Mr.  Brandreth  as  soon  as  he  would  have 
liked.  It  would  be  absurd  to  run  to  him 
directly  after  writing.  He  languished  sev- 
eral days  in  the  heroic  resolution  not  to 
go  near  Chapley  & Co.  until  a proper 
time  had  passed ; then  he  took  to  walking 
up  and  down  Broadway,  remote  from  their 
place  at  first,  and  afterwards  nearer,  till  it 
came  to  his  pacing  slowly  past  their  door, 
and  stopping  at  their  window,  in  the  hope 
that  one  or  other  of  the  partners  would 
happen  upon  Kim  in  some  of  their  com- 
ings or  goings.  But  they  never  did,  and 
he  had  a faint  heart-sick  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment, such  as  he  used  to  have  when 
he  hung  about  the  premises  of  his  first 
love  in  much  the  same  fashion  and  to 
much  the  same  effect. 

He  cajoled  himself  by  feigning  inter- 
views, now  with  Mr.  Chapley  and  now 
with  Mr.  Brandreth;  the  publishers  ac- 
cepted his  manuscript  with  transport,  and 
offered  him  incredible  terms.  The  good 
old  man's  voice  shook  with  emotion  in 
hailing  Ray  as  the  heir  of  Hawthorne; 
Mr.  Brandreth  had  him  up  to  dinner,  and 
presented  him  to  his  wife  and  baby;  he 
named  the  baby  for  them  jointly.  As  no- 
thing of  tliis  kind  really  happened,  Ray’s 
time  passed  rather  forlornly.  Without 
being  the  richer  for  it,  he  won  the  bets 
he  made  himself,  every  morning,  that  he 
should  not  get  a letter  that  day  from 
Chapley  & Co.  asking  to  see  him  at  once, 
or  from  Mr.  Brandreth  hoping  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  upon  this  so- 
cial occasion  or  that.  He  found  that  he 
had  built  some  hopes  upon  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth’s  hospitable  regrets;  and  as  he  did 
not  know  how  long  it  must  be  after  a 
happiness  of  the  kind  Mrs.  Brandreth  had 
conferred  upon  her  husband  before  her 
house  could  be  set  in  order  for  company, 
he  was  perhaps  too  impatient.  But  he 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  censorious; 
he  was  duly  grateful  to  Mr.  Brandreth  for 
his  regrets;  he  had  not  expected  them; 
but  for  them  he  would  not  have  expected 
anything. 

He  did  what  he  could  to  pass  the  time 
by  visiting  other  publishers  with  Mr. 
Brand reth’s  card.  He  perceived  some- 
times, or  fancied  that  he  perceived,  a shad- 
ow of  anxiety  in  the  gentlemen  who  re- 
ceived him  so  kindly,  but  it  vanished,  if 
it  ever  existed,  when  he  put  himself 
frankly  on  the  journalistic  ground,  and 
satisfied  them  that  he  had  no  manuscript 


lurking  about  him.  Then  he  found  some 
of  them  willing  to  drop  into  chat  about 
the  trade,  and  try  to  forecast  its  nearer 
future,  if  not  to  philosophize  its  condi- 
tions. They  appeared  to  think  these  were 
all  right;  and  it  did  not  strike  Ray  as 
amiss  that  a work  of  literary  art  should  be 
regarded  simply  as  a merchantable  or  un- 
merchantable commodity,  or  as  a pawn  in 
a game,  a counter  that  stood  for  so  much 
money  value,  a risk  which  the  player  took, 
a wager  that  he  made. 

“ You  know  it’s  really  that,”  one  pub- 
lisher explained  to  Ray.  “ No  one  can 
tell  whether  a book  will  succeed  or  not; 
no  one  knows  what  makes  a book  succeed. 
We  have  published  things  that  I’ve  liked 
and  respected  thoroughly,  and  that  I’ve 
taken  a personal  pride  and  pleasure  in 
pushing.  They’ve  been  well  received  and 
intelligently  praised  by  the  best  critics 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  culti- 
vated people  have  talked  about  them  ev- 
erywhere; and  they  haven’t  sold  fifteen 
hundred  copies.  Then  we’ve  tried  trash 
—decent  trash,  of  course;  we  always  re- 
member the  cheek  of  the  Young  Person 
— and  we’ve  all  believed  that  we  had 
something  that  would  hit  the  popular 
mood,  and  would  leap  into  the  tens  of 
thousands;  and  it’s  dropped  dead  from 
the  press.  Other  works  of  art  and  other 
pieces  of  trash  succeed  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  some  fail.  You  can’t  tell  any- 
thing about  it.  If  I were  to  trust  my  own 
observation,  I should  say  it  was  luck% 
pure  and  simple,  and  mostly  bad  luck. 
Ten  books  fail,  and  twenty  books  barely 
pay,  where  one  succeeds.  Nobody  can 
say  why.  Can’t  I send  you  some  of  our 
new  books?”  He  had  a number  of  them 
on  a table  near  him,  and  he  talked  them 
over  with  Ray,  while  a clerk  did  them  up; 
and  he  would  not  let  Ray  trouble  him- 
self to  carry  them  away  with  him.  They 
were  everywhere  lavish  of  their  publica- 
tions with  him,  and  he  had  so  many  new 
books  and  advance  sheets  given  him  that 
if  he  had  been  going  to  write  his  letters 
for  the  Echo  about  literature  alone,  he 
would  have  had  material  for  many  weeks 
ahead. 

The  letters  he  got  at  this  time  were 
some  from  home:  a very  sweet  one  from 
his  mother,  fondly  conjecturing  and 
questioning  about  his  comfort  in  New 
York,  and  cautioning  him  not  to  take 
cold;  a serious  one  from  his  father,  ad- 
vising him  to  try  each  week  to  put  by 
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something  for  a rainy  day.  There  was 
also  a letter  from  Sanderson,  gay  with 
news  of  all  the  goings  on  in  Midland, 
and  hilariously  regretful  of  his  absence. 
Sanderson  did  not  say  anything  about 
coming  to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  the  effect  of  his  news  was  to  leave 
Ray  pining  for  the  society  of  women, 
which  had  always  been  the  sweetest  thing 
in  life  to  him,  and  next  to  literature  the 
dearest.  If  he  could  have  had  immedi- 
ate literary  success,  the  excitement  of  it 
might  have  made  him  forget  the  privilege 
he  had  enjoyed  at  Midland  of  going  every 
evening  to  call  on  some  lovely  young 
girl,  and  of  staying  as  long  as  he  liked. 
What  made  him  feel  still  more  lonesome 
and  dropped  out  was  Sanderson’s  telling 
of  several  engagements  among  the  girls 
they  knew  in  Midland  ; it  appeared  to 
hint  that  he  only  was  destined  to  go  love- 
less and  mateless  through  life. 

There  were  women  enough  in  his  ho- 
tel, but  after  the  first  interest  of  their 
strangeness,  and  the  romantic  effect  of 
hearing  them  speak  in  their  foreign 
tongues  as  if  they  were  at  home  in 
them,  he  could  not  imagine  a farther  in- 
terest in  those  opaque  Southern  blondes 
who  spoke  French,  or  the  brunettes  with 
purple-ringed  vast  eyes  who  coughed  out 
their  Spanish  gutturals  like  squirrels. 
He  was  appointed  a table  for  his  meals 
in  a dining-room  that  seemed  to  be  re- 
served for  its  inmates,  as  distinguished 
from  the  frequenters  of  the  restaurant, 
who  looked  as  if  they  were  all  Ameri- 
cans; and  he  was  served  by  a shining 
black  waiter  weirdly  ignorant  of  English. 
He  gazed  wistfully  across  into  the  restau- 
rant at  times,  and  had  half  a mind  to  ask 
if  he  might  not  eat  there;  but  he  liked 
the  glances  of  curiosity  and  perhaps  envy 
which  its  frequenters  now  and  then  cast 
at  him  in  the  hotel  dining-room.  There 
were  no  young  ladies  among  them,  that 
he  ever  saw,  but  sometimes  there  were 
young  men  whom  he  thought  he  would 
have  liked  to  talk  with.  Some  of  them 
came  in  company,  and  at  dinner  they  sat 
long,  discussing  matters  which  he  could 
overhear  by  snatches  were  literary  and 
artistic  matters.  They  always  came  late, 
and  rarely  sat  down  before  seven,  when 
Ray  was  finishing  his  coffee.  One  night 
these  comrades  came  later  than  usual  and 
in  unusual  force,  and  took  a large  table 
set  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  in  the 
bay  of  a deep  window  which  had  once 


looked  out  into  the  little  garden  of  the 
dwelling  that  the  hotel  had  once  been. 
They  sat  down,  with  a babble  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  as  of  people  who  had 
not  all  met  for  some  time,  and  devoured 
the  little  radishes  and  olives  and  an- 
chovies, with  which  the  table  had  been 
prefatorily  furnished,  in  apparent  patience 
till  all  the  places  but  the  head  of  the  table 
had  been  taken ; then  they  began  to  com- 
plain and  to  threaten  at  the  delay  of  the 
dinner.  Ray  was  not  aware  just  how  a 
furious  controversy  suddenly  began  to 
rage  between  two  of  them.  As  nearly  as 
lie  could  make  out,  amidst  the  rapid  thrust 
and  parry  of  the  principals,  and  the  irreg- 
ular lunges  of  this  one  or  that  of  the 
company  which  gave  it  the  character  of 
a free  fight,  it  turned  upon  a point  of  aes- 
thetics, where  the  question  was  whether 
the  moral  aspect  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  sought  in  it.  In  the  heat  of  the  debate 
the  chiefs  of  the  discussion  talked  both 
at  once,  interrupted  each  other,  tried  which 
should  clamor  loudest  and  fastest, and  then 
suddenly  the  whole  uproar  fell  to  silence. 
The  two  parties  casually  discovered  that 
they  were  of  exactly  the  same  mind,  but 
each  had  supposed  the  other  thought  dif- 
ferently. Some  one  came  in  during  the 
lull  that  followed,  and  took  the  seat  at 
the  head  of  the  table. 

It  was  Mr.  Kane,  and  Ray’s  heart  leap- 
ed with  the  hope  that  he  would  see  him 
and  recognize  him,  but  out  of  self-respect 
he  tried  to  look  as  if  it  were  not  he,  but 
perhaps  some  one  who  closely  resembled 
him.  He  perceived  that  it  was  a club  din- 
ner of  some  literary  sort;  but  because  he 
could  not  help  wishing  that  he  were  one  of 
the  company,  he  snubbed  his  desires  with 
unsparing  cruelty.  He  looked  down  at 
his  plate,  and  shunned  the  roving  glance 
which  he  felt  sure  Mr.  Kane  was  sending 
into  the  room  where  he  now  sat  almost 
alone;  and  he  did  his  best  to  be  ashamed 
of  overhearing  the  talk  now  and  then. 
He  grew  very  bitter  in  his  solitude,  and  - 
he  imagined  himself  using  Mr.  Kane  with 
great  hauteur,  after  A Modern  Romeo  had 
succeeded.  He  was  not  obliged  to  go  out 
that  way,  when  he  left  the  dining-room, 
but  he  feigned  that  he  must,  and  in  spite 
of  the  lofty  stand  he  had  taken  with  Mr. 
Kane  in  fancy,  he  meanly  passed  quite 
near  him.  Kane  looked  up,  and  called 
out,  “Ah,  good-evening,  good-evening!” 
and  rose  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
asked  him  how  in  the  world  lie  happened 
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to  have  found  out  that  restaurant,  and 
he  was  astonished  to  hear  that  Ray  was 
staying  in  the  hotel;  he  said  that  was 
very  chic . He  introduced  him  to  the 
compauy  generally,  as  his  young  friend 
Mr.  Ray,  of  Midland,  who  had  come  on 
to  cast  in  his  literary  lot  with  them  in 
New  York;  and  then  he  presented  him 
personally  to  the  nearest  on  either  hand. 
They  were  young  fellows,  but  their  names 
were  known  to  Ray  with  the  planetary 
distinctness  that  the  names  of  young  au- 
thors liave  for  literary  aspirants,  though 
they  are  all  so  nebulous  to  older  eyes. 

Mr.  Kane  asked  Ray  to  sit  down  and 
take  his  coffee  with  them;  Ray  said  he 
had  taken  his  coffee;  they  all  urged  that 
this  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take 
some  more;  he  stood  out  against  them, 
like  a fool— as  he  later  called  himself  with 
gnashing  teeth.  He  pretended  he  had 
an  engagement,  and  he  left  the  pleasant 


company  he  was  hungering  so  to  join, 
and  went  out  and  walked  the  streets,  try- 
ing to  stay  himself  with  the  hope  that  he 
had  made  a better  impression  than  if  he 
had  remained  and  enjoyed  himself.  He 
was  so  lonesome  when  he  came  back,  and 
caught  the  sound  of  their  jolly  voices  on 
his  way  up  stairs,  that  he  could  hardly 
keep  from  going  in  upon  them,  and  ask- 
ing if  they  would  let  him  sit  with  them. 
In  his  room  he  could  not  work ; he  want- 
ed to  shed  tears  in  his  social  isolation. 
He  determined  to  go  back  to  Midland,  at 
any  cost  to  his  feelings  or  fortunes,  or 
even  to  the  little  village  where  his  family 
lived,  and  where  he  had  been  so  restless 
and  unhappy  till  he  could  get  away  from 
it.  Now,  any  place  seemed  better  than 
this  waste  of  unknown  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings,  where  he  had  not 
a friend,  or  even  an  enemy. 

[TO  BB  CONTINUKD.J 
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BY  JAMES  RICHARDSON. 


FOR  seven  hundred  miles  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  of  civilization  traverses 
the  desolate  plains  of  Utah  and  Nevada, 
and  winds  among  sterile  mountain  ranges 
which  seem  to  have  been  waiting  since 
the  dawn  of  creation  for  refreshing  show- 
ers that  have  never  come.  Yet  it  is  com- 
paratively but  a little  while  since  that 
thirsty  region,  covering  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  our  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
combined,  was  flooded  with  sweet  water 
and  lush  with  vegetation ; while  all  around 
it,  in  place  of  the  present  barren  moun- 
tains and  alkali  plains,  lay  fair  expanses 
of  fresh -water  seas  or  fertile  savannas, 
thronged,  it  may  be,  with  a population 
denser  and  more  varied  than  that  of  any 
part  of  the  world  of  to-day. 

The  story  of  the  transformation  is  not 
hard  to  read.  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
saline  lakes  and  marshes  of  the  Great 
Basin  is  far  from  constant.  Latterly  it 
has  been  slowly  increasing;  but  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  salt-pans,  or  areas 
thickly  covered  with  salt  deposited  from 
evaporated  water,  is  enough  to  prove  that 
the  general  level  of  the  waters  must  have 
been  considerably  higher  at  a period  not 
far  distant.  Both  Fremont,  the  first  to 
explore  the  basin,  and  Stansbury,  who 
followed  him,  make  frequent  mention  of 


such  salt-encrusted  areas,  the  latter  de- 
scribing one  field  in  the  valley  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  seven  miles  across  and  more 
than  ten  miles  long,  the  deposit  lying  so 
thick  that  his  mule  train  crossed  it  as 
upon  a sheet  of  solid  ice.  At  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  valley  Captain  Stansbury 
counted  thirteen  successive  terraces,  each 
marking  a former  level  of  the  water,  the 
highest  fully  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  surface  of  the  lake.  Correspond- 
ing terraces  around  all  the  minor  depres- 
sions of  the  Great  Basin  show  that  the 
ancient  lake  must  have  spread  over  the  en- 
tire area,  converting  its  mountain  ranges 
into  chains  of  islands;  while  high  above 
these  diminutive  banks  of  later  times  are 
benches  of  uniform  elevation,  three,  six, 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  the 
shore  lines  of  a majestic  inland  sea,  which 
at  its  higher  levels  must  have  filled  the 
uplifted  cup  of  the  continent  almost  to 
the  brim.  It  was  a period  when  water 
was  as  abundant  in  the  high  lands  of  the 
far  West  as  it  is  now  deficient. 

To  the  north  of  the  present  deserts  of 
Utah,  filling  the  oval  basin  traversed  but 
scarcely  watered  by  the  deep- flowing 
Snake  River  and  its  tributaries,  a broad 
expanse  of  fresh  water  then  stretched 
across  Idaho  and  southeastern  Oregon, 
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filling  all  the  valley  between  the  Rocky 
and  the  Blue  mountains— a distance  of 
four  hundred  miles. 

Westward,  between  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains and  the  Cascade  Range,  lay  several 
smaller  sheets  of  sweet  water,  each  a gi- 
ant lake  according  to  modern  standards, 
covering  the  greater  part  of  central  Ore- 
gon and  Washington. 

The  trough  between  the  Cascade  Range 
and  the  newly  risen  Coast  Range  was 
similarly  flooded. 

Southward,  filling  the  great  valley  of 
California,  now  drained  by  the  Sacramen- 
to and  the  San  Joaquin,  lay  another  lake, 
five  hundred  miles  long  by  fifty  wide,  its 
outlet  flowing  over  the  yet  unopened 
Golden  Gate. 

Eastward,  across  the  Sierras  from  its 
southern  end,  lay  the  broad  lake  whose 
deserted  shores,  44  outliving  the  memory 
of  a cooler  past  —a  period  when  the  stony 
mountain  chains  were  green  islands 
among  basins  of  wide  watery  expanse  ” — 
are  so  graphically  sketched  by  Clarence 
King  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Tyn- 
dall. 

South  of  the  arid  basin  of  Owen’s  Lake, 
the  Gulf  of  California  at  that  time  thrust 
a broad  arm  northward  several  hundred 
miles  beyond  its  present  limit,  receiving 
at  its  side  the  independent  floods  of  the 
Gila  and  the  Colorado  as  they  plunged 
over  their  terminal  slopes  from  the  ele- 
vated plains  above. 

Watering  the  surface  of  its  lofty  pla- 
teau, instead  of  burrowing  a mile  beneath 
it  as  at  present,  the  Colorado  enriched 
and  vivified  an  immense  territory  — the 
garden  spot  of  primeval  America,  the 
Egypt  of  American  civilization. 

Between  the  Wasatch  border  of  the 
great  interior  sea  and  the  broad  belt  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges,  filling  the 
valleys  now  drained  by  the  Green  River 
and  its  tributaries,  two  or  more  vast 
sheets  of  fresh  water  were  slowly  deposit- 
ing those  layers  of  sediment  which  the 
geologist  of  to-day  finds  so  richly  stored 
with  the  remains  of  the  life  forms  of  that 
ancient  period ; while  the  unbroken  walls 
of  the  many-looped  Rocky  Mountains — 
that  “ nation  of  mountain  ranges,”  as 
Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow  styled  them — enclosed 
hundreds  of  oval  lakes,  whose  level  beds, 
since  emptied  through  the  deeply  eroded 
canons  of  their  outflowing  streams,  now 
form  the  sheltered  parks  so  attractive  to 
the  pioneer  herdsman. 


Thus  the  great  interior  sea  was  the  cen- 
tre of  a lake  region  for  which  the  earth 
of  to-day  can  show  no  counterpart.  Its 
fauna  and  flora  were  on  a scale  of  corre- 
sponding magnitude  and  variety. 

The  best  studied  record  of  the  period  is 
that  deposited  by  the  waters  of  a broad 
fresh-water  sea  which  lay  on  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  covering 
an  area  four  or  five  times  that  of  our 
boasted  Lake  Superior.  In  the  successive 
layers  of  its  marly  sediments  we  may  read 
the  history  of  its  rise  and  decline,  as  the 
Assyrian  scholar  reads  the  chronicles  of 
ancient  empires  in  the  layers  of  imprinted 
tiles  dug  from  the  long-buried  libraries  of 
Babylon  or  Nineveh. 

The  record  begins  in  the  Middle  Ter- 
tiary or  Miocene  period,  with  a broad 
marsh,  the  wallowing -place  of  gigantic 
beasts,  hog-like  in  character,  elephantine 
in  size.  Every  year’s  exploration  adds  to 
our  list  of  these  strange  creatures,  still  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  made  out  to 
enable  us  to  form  a tolerable  notion  of 
the  population  of  the  time. 

As  the  water  deepened,  multitudes  of 
turtles  took  possession  of  the  lake,  leaving 
thousands  of  their  shells,  from  an  inch  to 
three  feet  across,  to  attest  their  presence. 
As  time  passed  on,  and  the  tributary 
streams  increased  in  number  and  magni- 
tude, the  lake  deposits  enclosed  more  nu- 
merous representatives  of  the  fauna  of 
that  ancient  world.  The  surrounding 
country  appears  to  have  swarmed  with 
animals  which  have  passed  away,  the 
most  of  them  leaving  no  known  descend- 
ants. Especially  numerous  were  many 
varieties  of  deer-like  ruminating  hogs, 
which  roamed  the  plains  in  vast  troops, 
and  were  frequently  driven  by  their  ene- 
mies into  the  watercourses,  to  be  drowned 
and  drifted  into  the  lake. 

The  marks  of  carnivorous  teeth  on  the 
skulls  of  these  antique  swine  show  that 
the  tigers  of  that  early  age  had  as  keen  an 
appetite  for  pork  as  their  descendants  of 
to-day. 

During  the  next  or  Pliocene  period  a 
distinct  yet  closely  allied  fauna  occupied 
the  shores  of  our  great  lake.  Semi-aquatic 
pachyderms,  vast  in  size  and  countless  in 
number,  wallowed  in  the  marshes— one 
as  large  as  the  African  hippopotamus. 
Sharing  the  same  mud  beds  were  five 
species  of  rhinoceroses,  the  largest  rival- 
ling the  existing  unicorn  of  India. 

In  most  respects  the  country  at  this 
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time  resembled  the  marshy  regions  of 
central  Africa,  as  described  by  Living- 
stone and  other  explorers;  but  it  lacked 
one  creature  common  enough  in  Africa, 
for  whose  sustenance  and  comfort  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  admirably  adapted 
— there  were  no  crocodiles.  They  had 
swarmed  in  the  earlier  Tertiary  lakes  far- 
ther west,  but  had  disappeared.  4 4 Where 
were  they,”  asks  Dr.  Leidy,  44  when  the 
shores  of  the  ancient  Dakotan  and  Ne- 
braskan waters  teemed  with  such  an 
abundant  provision  of  savory  rumina- 
ting hogs  ?” 

To  this  question  no  satisfactory  answer 
has  been  given. 

But  hogs  were  not  the  only  occupants 
of  those  shores.  Great  herds  of  mam- 
moths and  elephants,  specifically  distinct 
from  any  elsewhere  known,  trampled  the 
banks  of  the  watercourses  and  browsed 
on  the  trees  which  bordered  them ; while 
troops  of  deer,  horses,  camels,  and  other 
herbivorous  animals  cropped  the  fresh 
pasturage  of  the  adjacent  plains. 

Singularly,  though  both  the  horse  and 
the  camel  were  unknown  in  North  Amer- 
ica on  the  first  arrival  of  the  European 
explorers,  the  continent  was  no  stranger 
to  them.  In  prehistoric  times  the  conti- 
nent seems  to  have  been  the  especial 
home  of  horses,  something  like  thirty 
fossil  species  having  been  already  dis- 
covered. 

In  that  remote  age  the  continents  were 
not  divided,  as  now,  nor  was  the  arctic 
circle  an  icy  barrier  to  human  migration. 
Abridge  of  dry  land  joined  America  with 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  gave  free  passage 
to  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  three 
continents,  which  had  not  yet  begun  to 
show  the  marked  divergence  they  have 
since  developed.  Alaska  and  Greenland 
enjoyed  a climate  as  mild  as  ours,  and 
were  clad  with  forests  whose  lineal  de- 
scendants now  flourish  in  China,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  on  both  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Fan-palms  with  leaves  fifteen  feet 
broad  grew  as  far  north  as  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  and  a tropical  or  sub  tropical 
climate  prevailed  in  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes  now  passed  away. 

This  state  of  things  continued,  with  lit- 
tle variation,  through  the  Pliocene  period, 
and  up  to  the  time  when  the  climate  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  began  to  chill 
before  the  coming  reign  of  snow  and  ice. 
Gradually  the  polar  cold  crept  down  to  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  and  the  northern 


half  of  the  continent  slept  under  its  arc- 
tic mantle.  The  mountains  around  our 
once  luxuriant  lake  region  were  heaped 
with  snow.  Glaciers  slid  through  the 
valleys,  carving  Yosemites,  and  strewing 
the  plains  with  continental  debris. 

The  stages  of  their  gigantic  work  do 
not  concern  us  here,  nor  can  we  stay  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  gradual  return  of 
milder  days,  the  slow  retreat  of  unbroken 
winter  northward,  the  repossessing  of  the 
land  by  the  plants  and  animals  which 
had  survived  the  terrible  ordeal  of  gla- 
cial cold  and  forced  migration.  Millen- 
niums passed,  the  ice  melted  from  the 
mountains,  the  lakes  were  swollen  with 
accumulated  water,  and  the  final  trans- 
formation of  the  scenery  began. 

The  last  act  was  the  drainage  and  de- 
struction of  the  great  lakes.  By  degrees 
the  rocky  barrier  of  the  Coast  Range  had 
been  cut  through  at  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  ceaseless  rush  of  outflowing  water 
deepened  the  channel  of  the  discharging 
stream,  steadily  sinking  the  level  of  the 
lake  which  filled  the  great  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, until  its  fertile  plains  were  ready 
for  human  occupation.  A similar  process 
was  going  on  in  the  north,  where  the 
lakes  of  western  Oregon  and  Washington 
were  discharged  through  the  deepening 
gorge  of  the  Columbia.  Meanwhile  the 
Klamath  River  and  the  Pitt  were  cutting 
their  tremendous  cafions  through  the 
Sierras,  for  the  drainage  of  the  region 
made  memorable  by  Modoc  treachery. 
Then  the  second  barrier  of  the  Colum- 
bia was  cloven  at  the  Cascades,  and  the 
eventful  history  of  its  upper  lakes  was 
slowly  brought  to  an  end. 

The  life  of  these  great  fresh-water  seas 
had  been  largely  coincident  with  that  of 
the  lakes  we  have  studied  farther  east. 
The  history  of  both  covers  the  same  geo 
logic  ages,  and  their  deposits  tell  pretty 
much  the  same  story  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  Still  there  are  striking  differ- 
ences in  the  two  records.  The  lakes  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  witnessed 
stormier  times  than  those  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being  more 
severely  scourged  by  volcanic  disturb- 
ances. From  time  to  time  terrific  storms 
of  ashes  were  blown  out  from  numerous 
volcanic  centres,  destroying  life  and  cov- 
ering the  lake  beds  with  ash  deposits 
many  feet  in  thickness.  Again,  floods 
of  lava  overflowed  the  country,  burying 
hundreds  of  square  miles  under  continu- 
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ous  sheets  of  molten  matter,  and  paving 
the  lake  beds  with  thick  layers  of  solid 
basalt. 

Then  there  would  come  ages  of  peace 
and  quiet.  Forests  would  repossess  the 
land;  troops  of  animals— mammoths,  ele- 
phants, camels,  horses,  bisons— would  re- 
turn to  the  reviving  pastures;  fish  would 
repeople  the  waters;  and  fine  sediment, 
full  of  organic  forms,  would  gather  in 
thick  layers  above  the  sheets  of  lava. 
During  these  alternations  of  peace  and 
paroxysm  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  great  region 
drained  by  the  Columbia,  was  deluged 
by  lava  torrents.  The  lakes  were  filled 
up,  while  their  outlets  wore  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  rocky  barriers  which  kept 
back  their  waters. 

The  ceaseless  attrition  of  flowing  wa- 
ter is  irresistible.  In  process  of  time  the 
hardest  rock  is  cut  away,  and  the  best- 
defended  lake  is  drained  to  the  dregs. 
So  thoroughly  have  the  Columbia  and 
its  branches  done  their  allotted  task  that 
they  have  not  merely  emptied  the  great 
lakes  through  whose  ancient  beds  they 
flow,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  cut 
their  channels  two  thousand  vertical  feet 
into  the  deposits  accumulated  beneath 
the  once  wide- spreading  waters.  This 
unkindly  drainage,  together  with  the  de- 
vastating lava  flows,  has  converted  vast 
expanses  of  fair  water  and  fertile  land 
into  a “ monotonous  blank  desert,”  as 
Clarence  King  describes  the  Snake  Basin, 
“ leaving  only  here  and  there  near  the 
snowy  mountain-tops  a bit  of  cool  green 
to  contrast  with  the  sterile  uniformity  of 
the  plain.” 

While  the  desiccation  of  the  northern 
third  of  the  great  interior  table-land  was 
going  on,  the  deepening  channel  of  the 
Colorado  was  slowly  depriving  the  south- 
ern third  of  its  former  greenness  and  fer- 
tility. At  our  first  view  of  this  great 
river— a river  without  parallel  on  the 
globe — we  saw  it  flowing  as  a majestic 
stream  across  its  lofty  plateau,  bathing 
and  fertilizing  a region  great  even  in  the 
great  West,  then  plunging  down  its  pre- 
cipitous slope  into  the  Gulf  of  California, 
a hundred  miles  or  more  above  its  pres- 
ent mouth.  Gradually  its  stupendous 
falls  wore  backward  into  the  plateau, 
carving  out  the  marvellous  canons 
through  which  it  now  burrows.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  it  has  cut  its  channel 
from  three  to  six  thousand  feet  deep 


through  all  the  orders  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  from  the  Tertiary  down,  and  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  feet  into  the  primor- 
dial granite  below ! As  the  channel  sank, 
age  after  age,  the  surrounding  country — 
more  and  more  thoroughly  drained  of  its 
surface  water,  and  less  and  less  frequent- 
ly revived  by  mists  and  showers  drawn 
from  the  river’s  surface — was  slowly  con- 
verted into  a region  of  sterility  and  deso- 
lation, a process  evidently  hastened  by 
the  erosion  which  began  it.  The  Colo- 
rado could  not  excavate  its  enormous 
cafions  without  discharging  somewhere 
an  equal  volume  of  triturated  rock.  This 
vast  body  of  mud  and  sand  and  gravel 
necessarily  accumulated  in  the  quiet  wa- 
ters of  the  gulf,  steadily  raising  its  bed 
until  a broad  sea  arm  stretching  two  hun- 
dred miles  into  southern  California  was 
cut  off  from  the  sea.  The  scanty  rain- 
fall over  this  heated  basin  failed  to  make 
good  the  loss  by  evaporation,  and  the  im- 
prisoned water  wasted  away,  leaving  in 
its  place  the  Colorado  Desert,  a wide 
reach  of  sterile  country,  more  than  four 
thousand  square  miles  of  whose  area  is 
said  to  lie  below  the  ocean  level. 

The  transformation  of  this  broad  region 
from  an  evaporating  surface  into  a thirsty 
plain  must  have  greatly  diminished  the 
rainfall  over  the  Colorado  plateau,  and 
hastened  the  increasing  desiccation,  which 
century  by  century  made  it  less  and  less 
able  to  sustain  the  populous  nations  which 
had  developed  a semi-civilization  on  its 
once  fertile  plains. 

The  story  of  the  great  central  lake  of 
the  Utah  Basin  can  be  told  in  few  words. 
It  had  no  outlet,  consequently  there  is 
no  record  of  erosion  and  drainage  to  read, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fresh-water  seas 
which  encompassed  it.  It  was  wasted  by 
sun  and  wind.  As  the  surrounding  re- 
gions were  drained  and  dried,  thirsty 
plains  and  sterile  mountains  took  the 
place  of  the  former  expanses  of  lake  and 
forest,  which  had  tempered  its  climate 
and  kept  up  its  supply  of  moisture.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Sierras  had  thrust 
higher  their  snow-compelling  summits, 
depriving  the  sea-winds  of  their  stores  of 
rain.  Age  by  age  the  rainfall  lessened 
within  the  basin,  the  dwindling  streams 
which  drained  the  inner  slopes  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  grew  less  and  less 
able  to  make  good  the  increasing  loss  by 
evaporation,  and  the  end,  as  we  behold  it, 
was  but  a question  of  time. 
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\roU  see  Lake  Superior 
1 best,  as  an  incident 
in  crossing:  the  continent, 
when  travelling  over  the 
Ciinad iau  t ranscon t.i neu- 
ta!  railroad,  and  of  all  the 
various  k'  scm lie  wonders  ’’ 


this.  For  more  than  half 
a day  the  cars  glide  along 
the  shore,  whose  irregu- 
larities provide  a wide 
diversity  of  scenery*  in 
woods,  among  rocks,  and 
e v cry  few  mint! ies  c I ose 
beside  the  closed  ends  of 
the  great  bays  which 
spread  out  into  an  ocean- 
like  endlessness  of  water* 

Each  time  that  I have 
made  the  journey  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to 
see  the  lake  clear,  smooth, 
and  brilliant,  as  if  it  were 
a vast  mirror  that  Dame 
Nature  might  have  been 
holding  up  to  herself. 

And  the  lake,  like  a huge 
bowl  of  quicksilver,  has 
each  time  caught  and  held 
the  brilliant  see  1 1 e a ro u iul 
it—  the  cloud-littered  shin- 
mg  skies,  the  quiet  stately 
forests,  and  the  towering 
rise  in  all  the  forms  of  turrets*  pinnacles, 
ramparts,  castellated  heaps,  and  frown- 
ing walls,  now  green,  now  red,  now  pur- 
ple, and  anon  dull  brown  or  ashen. 

Lake  Superior  is  almost  everywhere 
noble,  grand,  impressive,  majestic.  Its 
surroundings  are,  for  the  most  part,  far 
more  suggestive  of  what  one  fancies  the 
ocean  should  be  than  are  those  of  the 
oceans  th  tun  selves.  Old  Crowfoot,  with 
his  marvellous  faculty  for  aptly  nick- 
naming whatever  new  thing  he  saw,  was 
never  happier  than  when  lie  tried  to  ex 
press  in  a phrase  the  impression  Superior 
in&de  upon  his  mind.  The  Canadian  of- 
ficials were  bringing  him  on  a sight  see- 
ing lour  to  Montreal  from  the  Black  foot 
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territory  on  the  plains,  where  he  ruled 
the  wildest  Indians  of  Canada  ; and  when 
he  saw  the  greatest  of  all  lakes,  and  saw 
it  again  and  then  again,  until  be  compre- 
hended its  majesty,  lie  said,  “ It  is  the 
Brother  to  the  *Sca.'* 

It  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  world,  and 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water.  It  is 
380  miles  in  length  ami  100  miles  across 
in  its  w idest  part,  its  watery  area  of 
32,000  square  miles  proves  it  to  be  the 
size  of  the  .State  of  Indiana,  or  four  times 
as  big  as  Massachusetts.*  it  Ls  about  6()0 


* The  l • ailed  .Stales  (leatogfoal  Surrey  m a Wre  n s 
urea  square  miles,  ha  length  412  its 

maximum  treatllh  167  miles. its  maximum  depth 
pink  feet,  ami  i{3  height  above  the  Rea -level  002 
feet. 
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The  Juke  is  praeiicully 
eriy  y >f  tin-  United  Shoe*.  The 
< ‘ »o  I I .".*: M i f i I u I ilOftfe 

>lum>.  of  the  hike 

S?5*  i i • » ■ • I The  main  Wkh  id  tire  traf- 

fic cm  the  lake  in  ours  by  a right 
that  cap rVt > L he  quest  iom»«L  for  it 
proceed*  from  bur  Archil y greater 
population  and  from  one  posses- 
sion of  the  non)  supply  of  t he  e*>n  - 
tiuent.  which  gives  to  American 
vessels  the  cargoes  with  which 
to  return  westward  after  having 
floated  grain  and  ore  eastward. 

Lake  Superior  is  a capricious  monster, 
demanding  skilled  seamanship  and  the 
use  of  powerful  and  stanch  boats,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  comparable  with  the 
vessels  in  our  Atlantic  coasting  trade. 
The  lake  is  a veritable  womb  of  .storms. 
They  develop  quickly  there,  and  even 
more  speedily  the  water  takes  on  a 
furious  character.  It  is  always  cold,  and 
the  atmosphere  above  and  far  around  it 
is  kepi  cool  all  summer.  I have  been 
told,  but  cannot  verify  the  statement, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
open  lake  never  rises  above  40  Fahren- 
heit. As  a rule,  the  men  who  sail  ujh>u 
it.  cannot  swim.  The  lake  offers  no  in- 
ducement to  learu  the  art,  and,  alas! 
those  who  are  expert  swimmers  could 
not  keep  alive  for  any  great  length  of 
time  in  the  icy  water.  When  1 was 
making  inquiries  upon  this  point,  I found, 
as  one  almost  always  does,  some  who  dis- 
puted what  the  majority  agreed  upon.  1 
even  found  an  old  gentleman,  a profes- 
sional man  of  beyond  seventy  years  of 
age,  who  said  that  for  several  years  he 
had  visited  the  lake  each  summer-time, 
and  that  he  had  made  it  a practice  to 
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bailie  in  its  waters  nearly  every  day.  It  I as  iced  out*  captain  how  long  he  sup 
was  civil ly;  hi?  admitted,  ami  lie  did  not  posed  a man  might  battle  fur  life,  or 
stay  in  very  long1.  But  many  sailors,  cling*  to  a spat*  in  the  lake.  He  answered, 
among  them  some  ship  anti  steamship  very  sensibly,  it ..seemed  to  me.  I hat  some 
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captains;  confirmed  my  belief  that  few  riien  could  endure  the  cold  longer  titan 
Lake  Superior  seamen  have  learned  to  others,  ami  that  the  more  flesh  and  fata 
swim,  and  that  the  coldness  of  the  water  man  possexs«*d.  ihe  longer  he  could  keep 
quickly  numbs  those  who  fall  into  it  alive.  k>  Ru  t/  lie  added,  ' the  only  mail 
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I ever  saw  fall  overboard  went  down  like 
a shot  before  we  could  get  to  him.  I al- 
ways supposed  he  took  a cramp.” 

The  bodies  of  the  drowned  are  said  not 
to  rise  to  the  surface.  They  are  refriger- 
ated, and  the  decomposition  which  causes 
the  ascent  of  human  bodies  in  other  wa- 
ters does  not  take  place.  If  one  interest- 
ing contribution  to  my  notes  is  true,  and 
there  be  depths  to  which  fishes  do  not 
descend,  it  is  possible  that  many  a hapless 
sailor-man  and  voyager  lies  as  he  died,  a 
century  back  perhaps,  and  will  ever  thus 
remain,  lifelike  and  natural,  under  the 
darkening  veil  of  those  emerald  depths. 

The  great,  fresh,  crystal  sea  never  freezes 
over,  and  yet  its  season  for  navigation  is 
very  short.  This  is  due  to  the  ice  that 
makes  out  from  the  shores,  the  points, 
and  the  islands,  and  closes  some  of  the 
harbors.  One  captain  told  me  he  had 
seen  ice  live  miles  out  from  the  light- 
house on  Thunder  Cape,  and  that  is  an 
island  in  deep  water.  In  1880  the  season 
opened  on  April  5th  ; in  1888  it  began  on 
May  21st.  In  1880  it  closed  on  December 
3d,  and  in  1883  there  was  navigation  until 
December  30th.  But  those  are  extreme 
dates.  As  a rule,  navigation  opens  in 
the  middle  of  April  and  closes  in  the 
middle  of  December. 

But  there  are  two  obstructions  for  which 
Lake  Superior  is  notorious,  and  they  rank 
next  to  the  ice,  and  still  farther  limit 
navigation  for  some  lines  of  ships.  These 
evils  are  the  fogs  and  the  snow-storm. , 
and  of  the  two  the  fogs  are  the  more  nu- 
merous and  the  snow  is  the  more  dreaded. 
In  the  summer  Dame  Superior  wears  her 
fogs  almost  as  a Turkish  wife  wears  her 
veils.  There  is  a time,  in  August,  when 
the  only  fogs  are  those  which  follow 
rain;  but  the  snow  begins  in  September, 
so  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  sort 
of  navigation  the  lake  affords.  The  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  steamships  (Clyde -built 
ships  that  are  like  our  Havana  and  Sa- 
vannah boats)  are  in  service  only  be- 
tween May  and  October,  and  it  is  the 
snow  which  curtails  their  season.  It 
snows  on  the  great  lake  just  as  it  does 
on  the  plains,  in  terrible  Hurries,  during 
the  course  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  see 
a foot  ahead,  or  to  see  at  all.  Mark  Twain 
did  not  exaggerate  the  character  of  these 
storms  when  he  described  the  fate  of  men 
who  were  lost  and  frozen  to  death  within 
pistol  shot  of  their  cabins.  It  has  a way 
of  snowing  on  Superior,  by-the-way,  as 


late  as  June  and  as  early  as  September; 
in  a light  and  frolicsome  way,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  snows,  nevertheless.  As  for  the 
fogs,  though  they  are  light  and  often 
fleeting  after  midsummer,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently frequent  during  the  rest  of  the 
season  of  navigation  to  have  given  the 
lake  a distinguished  bad  character  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  sail  the  warmer 
lakes,  and  I have  had  a captain  tell  me 
that  he  has  made  seven  voyages  in  suc- 
cession without  seeing  any  lights  on  his 
route  from  Port  Arthur  to  “ the  Soo.” 

But  its  charms  outweigh  all  its  caprices 
and  atone  for  its  worst  faults.  It  is  su- 
premely charming,  a vast  nursery  for 
exquisite  effects,  and  a play  ground  of 
beauty.  Out  on  its  broad  bosom  it  imi- 
tates the  sea  exactly.  There  was  no  ap- 
parent difference  in  the  immensities  of 
the  two  bodies,  and  the  view  within  the 
speeding  circle  of  the  horizon  was  that  of 
the  same  deep  blue  field  of  veined  and 
ruffled  water.  By  day  the  patent  log 
kept  up  its  angry  whistle,  and  the  clumsy 
gulls,  with  their  broken-looking  wings* 
beat  the  air  and  sounded  their  baby 
treble  in  a soft  shattered  cloud  over  the 
vessel's  wake.  The  sky  was  never  to  be 
forgotten,  not  soft  like  that  over  southern 
Europe,  but  of  the  clearest,  purest  blue 
imaginable,  and  yet  a blue  to  which  the 
sunlight  lent  an  active  living  tone  like 
that  of  flame  diluted  or  transformed.  On 
no  visit  did  I ever  see  the  sky  free  of 
clouds,  and  I cannot  imagine  it  so,  but 
Lake  Superior  fair-weather  clouds,  al- 
ways cumuli,  of  course,  are  the  softest* 
roundest,  most  feather-like  vagrants  that 
ever  loafed  like  lazy  swans  in  heaven's 
ethereal  sea. 

One  peculiarity  of  Lake  Superior  can- 
not be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon  or  exag- 
gerated. That  is  its  purity,  the  wonder^ 
ful  cleanness  and  freshness  of  it,  and  of  its 
atmosphere  and  of  its  borders.  It  must 
become  the  seat  of  a hundred  summer 
resorts  when  the  people  visit  it  and  suc- 
cumb to  its  spell.  Think  what  it  is!  A 
volume  of  crystalline  water  in  which  all 
Scotland’s  surface  could  be  sunk  like  a 
stone—of  water  so  clear  and  translucent 
that  one  may  see  the  entire  outlines  of 
the  vessels  that  cleave  its  surface,  so  pure 
that  objects  may  be  distinguished  on  the 
bottom  at  a depth  of  20  feet;  45  feet  they 
call  it  who  have  to  do  with  the  lake,  but 
I was  unable  to  see  through  more  of  it 
than  21  feet.  Fancy  such  an  expanse  of 
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water  so  dear,  and  then  picture  it  bor- 
dered by  1500  miles  of  balsamic  forests, 
which  extend  backward  from  the  lake  to 
distances  that  overreacli  States  and  prov- 
inces. Travellers  accustomed  to  frequent 
transcontinental  journeys  look  longingly 
forward  in  the  summer  to  the  time  when 
they  shall  be  passing  the  great  lake,  either 
to  the  northward  or  southward,  certain 
that  the  daylight  hours  will  be  pleasant 
and  that  the  night-time  will  be  cool. 
Cleanliness — perhaps  I should  say  tidi- 
ness— is  everywhere  the  characteristic  of 
Superior.  Its  famed  and  stately  walls  of 
rock  delve  straight  downward  into  it  and 
rise  sheer  above  it  without  giving  nature 
the  slightest  chance  to  make  a litter  of 
rocks  or  dirt  at  their  feet.  While  other 
rocky  shores  of  other  waters  stand  apart 
or  merely  wet  their  toes  in  the  fluid,  these 
monsters  wade  in  neck-deep,  and  only  ex- 
pose their  heads  in  the  sunlight,  fathoms 
— sometimes  200  fathoms — from  the  bot- 
tom. Terrible  prison  walls  these  become 
to  shipwrecked  drowning  mariners,  for 
they  extend  in  reaches  sometimes  25  miles 
long  without  offering  a iinger-hold  for 
self-rescue.  Tourists  who  have  seen  the 
Pictured  Rocks  will  understand  this  fea- 
ture of  the  lake's  boundaries. 

Again,  Superior's  waters  lend  them- 
selves to  the  most  exquisite  effects,  to  the 
most  opulent  coloring,  by  their  surround- 
ings and  in  themselves.  Those  extrava- 
gant chromatic  surprises  in  nature  which 
cause  the  Western  people  to  rave  over 
the  charms  of  their  most  beautiful  resort, 
Mackinac,  are  at  the  command  of  all  who 
visit  Lake  Superior  at  any  point  around 
the  spectacular  sea.  A thousand  lovelier 
Mackinacs  are  there.  The  same  charms, 
the  same  mysterious  colorings,  the  same 
gorgeous  effects,  illuminate  the  view  from 
the  coal-docks  of  Duluth,  the  cottages  at 
Marquette,  the  wharves  of  Port  Arthur, 
the  decks  of  the  steamers  that  cruise 
among  the  Apostle  Islands,  or  the  canoes 
of  tourists  or  half-breeds  who  fling  their 
fly-lines  or  haul  their  nets  in  the  lone- 
some caves  and  neglected  harbors  where 
nature's  is  the  only  other  presence.  To 
begin  with,  the  Lake  Superior  water  is 
always  green  where  it  is  comparatively 
shallow.  If  you  are  observant,  you  will 
notice  that  it  is  green  in  your  pitcher, 
green  in  your  washbowl,  and  green  in 
your  shaving-mug  wherever  you  put  up 
on  the  shores.  It  is  not  a repellent 
green;  it  is  the  green  of  the  pea-vine,  of 


thinned  chartreuse — the  lively,  beautiful 
green  of  a thick  cake  of  pure  ice. 

Everywhere,  then,  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter is  of  this  beautiful  emerald  hue,  show- 
ing its  color  against  the  pink  sand,  against 
the  brown  and  red  rocks,  against  the  dark 
green  forests.  At  a distance  it  insensibly 
deepens  and  changes  into  blue,  but  by 
such  degrees  that  the  indigo  of  the  great- 
est depth  is  approached  through  slight 
changes  beyond  the  first  sky-color  to  the 
turquoise,  and  from  that  to  the  deeper 
hues.  With  every  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere the  viewrs  change.  A strong  sun 
will  lave  great  fields  of  the  water  wTith  a 
flood  of  salmon-colored  light;  and  a brill- 
iant moon,  which  at  times  silvers  a wide 
swath  upon  the  surface,  will  yet,  under 
other  conditions,  tinge  the  water  with  a 
blush  of  pink. 

Fit  and  true  it  was  for  Longfellow  to 
fix  in  Lake  Superior  the  mysterious 
climax  of  his  legend  of  Hiawatha.  The 
lake  lias  impressed  itself  deeply  upon 
whatever  of  religion  is  felt  by  the  Ind- 
ians upon  its  borders — and  those  of  all 
the  Algonquin  family,  whose  tribes  reach 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  coast 
of  Maine.  Every  here  and  there,  upon 
the  rocks  which  the  Chippewas  treat  as 
altars,  or  in  the  swift  currents  that  race 
between  them,  the  red  men  offer  gifts  to 
the  spirits  which  they  fancy  are  domi- 
ciled there.  As  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  comprehend  their  favorite  legend  of 
that  Minnebajou  (or  Nana-bejou)  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  creator  and  yet 
subordinate  to  God,  it  was  in  Superior 
that  he  sought  his  yet  enduring  rest  after 
he  had  constructed  the  present  earth  in 
the  waters  that  swallowed  a former  one. 
There  are  several  of  his  homes  in  various 
parts  of  the  lake.  And  well  may  Supe- 
rior breed  mysticism  in  the  minds  of  sav- 
ages, for  it  is  given  to  startling  tricks. 
The  mirages  that  are  seen  upon  it  have 
bestowed  upon  it  a peculiar  and  distinct 
fame.  They  are  known  to  the  people  of 
the  lake  only  as  “ reflections.”  I have 
heard  many  sailors  describe  the  wonder- 
ful ones  they  have  witnessed;  I would 
give  another  journey  out  there  to  see  one. 
Men  have  told  me  that  they  have  seen 
Duluth  when  they  were  185  miles  away 
from  it— upside  down  and  in  the  sky,  but 
distinctly  Duluth.  One  sailor  said  that  at 
one  broad  noonday  he  suddenly  saw  a 
beautiful  pasture,  replete  with  an  apple- 
tree  and  a five-rail  fence,  shining  green 
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blankets,  bright  colored  cloths,  and  other 
articles  of  use  or  fancy,  upon  all  which, 
says  an  old  French  writer,  the  merchants 
were  sure  to  clear  at  ieast  200  per  cent.” 
Thus  came  into  existence  a new  class, 
called  coureurs  des  bois , or  rangers  of 
the  woods.  They  were  men  who  had 
originally  gone  abroad  with  the  red  men 
on  hunting  expeditions,  but  who  saw 
how  a point  could  be  gained  upon  the 
merchants  at  home  by  going  out  among 
the  Indians  or  meeting  them  in  the  for- 
ests, there  to  peddle  necessaries  and  orna- 
ments from  well-stocked  canoes  in  ex- 
change for  peltries.  In  their  track  went 
out  the  missionaries;  for  none  but  an  Ind- 
ian ever  went  farther  than  the  traders 
in  those  days,  and  eventually  the  Hud- 
son Bay  men — a still  later  growth— cross- 
ed the  continent  in  advance  of  the  soli- 
tary and  devout  clergy.  When  we  have 
considered  these  actors  upon  the  scene, 
and  have  understood  that  the  coureurs 
des  bois  came  to  live  with  the  red  men, 
and  created  a body  of  half-breeds  who 
were  destined  to  be  both  white  and  red 
in  their  affiliations  and  their  neutral  in- 
fluence, we  may  imagine  that  we  can  see 
the  vanguard  of  the  host  that  in  time 
reached  Lake  Superior. 

The  first  white  men  to  see  the  lake 
were  coureurs  des  bois , it  is  safe  to  say, 
but  the  first  recorded  visits  are  mainly 
those  of  missionaries  of  the  same  stock 
that  are  to-day  living  adventurous  and 
solitary  lives  in  what  is  left  of  the  wilder- 
ness, now  shrinking  closer  and  closer  to 
the  arctic  regions.  “The  Soo”  was  first 
visited  by  the  missionaries  in  1641,  and 
they  honored  the  brother  of  their  king 
by  calling  the  rapids  the  “ Sault  de  Gas- 
tor i”  Nineteen  years  afterward  P6re 
Mesnard  conquered  the  rapids  with  his 
canoe,  and  found  himself  out  upon  the 
great  waters  of  Superior.  That  was  in 
1660,  and  what  they  then  called  the  lake 
I have  not  learned;  but  in  1771,  in  a map 
published  by  the  Jesuits,  it  is  inscribed 
“Lac  Tracy , ou  Superieur .”  In  that 
map  the  neighboring  lakes  are  named 
Lac  des  Ilinois  and  Lac  des  Hurons . In 
1668  there  arrived  Pere  Marquette,  that 
saintly  man  whose  name  lives  anew  in 
that  of  a progressive  lake  port,  and  whose 
memory  is  honored  by  every  intelligent 
man  in  all  that  vast  region.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Claude  Dablou  when,  hav- 
ing brought  his  wasted  body  there  to  end 
his  days,  as  he  thought,  in  a brief  attempt 


to  spread  the  gospel,  he  landed  at  the 
place  which  he  renamed  Sault  Ste. Marie, 
and  founded  there  the  first  settlement  in 
Michigan.  Messrs.  Chanart  and  d'Esprit 
(sieurs  des  Radison  and  des  Groselliers) 
have  left  a record  of  their  visit  to  the 
western  end  of  the  lake  in  1661,  six  years 
before  Pere  Allouez  and  a company  of 
traders  reached  there,  and  eighteen  years 
before  Du  Lhut  arrived  with  a band  of 
coureurs  des  bois  to  make  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city  that  bears  his  altered 
name  his  place  of  residence  for  several 
years.  After  these,  by  a great  stride  over 
the  slow-making  pages  of  history,  we  come 
to  find  the  great  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  its  rival  the  Northwest  Company  of 
fur  - traders,  conducting  a systematized 
business  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake; 
while  in  time  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, under  John  Jacob  Astor's  manage- 
ment, copied  the  methods  of  those  cor- 
porations on  the  south  side.  Trading- 
posts  grew  into  fortified  places,  trails 
spread  into  roads,  and  settlements  around 
mission  houses  developed  into  villages. 
Then,  two  hundred  years  after  its  discov- 
er}7, Lake  Superior  stood  still  for  many 
veal’s— for  nearly  forty  years — so  that  its 
present  history,  solid  and  certain  in  its 
promises  as  it  is,  resembles  the  record  of 
a mushroom. 

The  date  of  the  last  enlargement  of  the 
lock  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  is  the 
date  upon  which  to  base  all  computations 
of  the  age  of  the  present  lake  traffic  and 
its  consequences.  That  lock  was  enlarged 
and  newly  opened  in  1881.  Marquette, 
“ the  Queen  City  of  Lake  Superior,”  is  an 
old  place  of  former  industry,  but  it  is  a 
mere  baby  in  its  present  enterprise.  Su- 
perior dates  from  1852  “on  paper,”  but 
from  1881  in  fact,  while  Duluth  is  only 
a few  years  older.  Port  Arthur,  the  prin- 
cipal Canadian  port,  owes  itself  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway,  now  about  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age,  and  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  future  are  not  yet  discovered, 
while  of  great  resorts  that  are  to  be,  like 
Munising  and  Nepigon,  only  those  two 
are  known,  and  they  are  known  only  to 
the  most  enterprising  sportsmen. 

The  men  of  the  Lake  Superior  region 
will  in  time  form  a new  conglomerate,  if 
I may  use  a geologist's  term.  The  sailors 
of  the  great  unsalted  sea  are  a very  nauti- 
cal-looking lot  of  men — as  spare  of  flesh, 
as  bronzed  and  leather-skinned,  as  if  they 
were  from  Maine  ; but  the  surprising 
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thing  about  them,  so  far  as  I may  trust 
my  observation,  is  that  they  all  obtained 
their  training  on  the  lakes.  I did  not 
find  one  who  had  ever  seen  the  ocean, 
and  I thought  I detected  among  them  a 
tone  of  contempt  whenever  they  spoke 
of  the  genuine  sea,  as  if  they  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Atlantic  is  a sort  of  ju- 
venile campus  for  playing  at  sailoring, 
whereas  it  requires  grown  men  to  battle 
with  the  lakes. 

Along-shore  one  meets  with  a queer 
hodgepodge  of  men.  On  the  United 
States  side  the  Scandinavians  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  highly  spoken  of 
by  the  Americans.  They  are  bankers 
and  merchants  there,  as  well  as  laborers 
and  household  servants.  They  have 
spread  themselves  over  all  parts  of  the 
new  field  with  wonderful  assimilative 
capacity.  They  are  a sturdy,  shrewd, 
thrifty,  and  ambitious  people,  as  a rule. 
They  make  the  strangest  mess  of  speak- 
ing English  at  first,  and  we  may  expect 
a new  touch  in  dialect  literature  when 
writers  who  understand  them  begin  to 
treat  of  them.  Yet  they  are  sufficiently 
important  to  render  a knowledge  of  their 
native  tongue  very  advantageous  to  Amer- 
icans, and  I found  the  general  passenger 
agent  of  a great  railroad  in  the  lake  region 
assiduously  studying  Swedish.  There  are 
many  Welshmen  in  that  country,  but  I 
only  heard  of  them  in  the  mining  regions. 
For  the  rest,  the  people  are  American, 
with  all  which  that  implies;  that  is  to 
say,  some  have  an  American  tree  with 
roots  two  centuries  old,  and  some  carry 
naturalization  papers. 

Over  on  the  half -deserted  Canadian 
side  the  rulers  of  Canada— who  are  the 
Scotch  first  and  the  English  second— are 
conspicuous  in  the  towns,  settlements, 
and  heavier  industries.  But  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  still  so  good  that  the 
red  Chippewayan  servants  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  still  patrol  the  streams  in 
canoes  and  traverse  the  winter  snow  fields 
with  sledges  dragged  by  ‘•huskies,”  those 
ill-used  Eskimo  dogs  whose  fare  is  said  to 
be  “one  part  fish  and  nine  parts  club- 
bing.” Gaunt  and  tireless  prospectors, 
axe  in  hand  and  pack  on  back,  walk  north- 
ward among  the  rocks,  far  ahead  of  civ- 
ilization. Hudson  Bay  factories  are  yet 
the  stations,  as  the  waterways  are  yet  the 
only  roads,  once  you  get  beyond  the  rails 
of  the  transcontinental  road  skirting  the 
very  edge  of  the  lake. 


The  lake  and  a vast  region  around  it  is 
a sportsman’s  paradise,  and  a treasury  of 
wealth  for  those  who  deal  in  the  products 
of  the  wilderness — furs,  fish,  and  lumber. 
At  little  Port  Arthur  alone  the  figures  of 
the  fishing  industry  for  the  market  are 
astonishing.  In  1888  the  fishermen  there 
caught  500,000  pounds  of  white-fish,  360,- 
000  pounds  of  lake  trout,  48,000  pounds  of 
sturgeon,  90,000  pounds  of  pickerel,  and 
30,000  pounds  of  other  fish,  or  more  than 
a million  pounds  in  all.  They  did  this 
with  an  investment  of  $3800  in  boats  and 
$10,000  in  gill  and  pound  nets.  This 
yield  nearly  all  went  to  a Chicago  pack- 
ing company,  and  it  is  in  the  main  Chica- 
go and  Cleveland  capital  that  is  con- 
trolling the  lake’s  fisheries.  The  white- 
fish  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  gourmets , 
the  most  delicious  fish  known  to  Ameri- 
cans. The  lake  trout  are  mere  food.  I 
am  told  that  they  are  rather  related  to 
the  char  than  to  the  salmon.  They  are 
peculiar  to  our  inland  waters.  They  aver- 
age five  to  ten  pounds  in  weight,  and  yet 
grow  to  weigh  120  pounds;  but  whatever 
their  weight  be,  it  is  a mere  pressure  of 
hard  dry  flesh,  calculated  only  to  appease 
hunger. 

But  I find  that  on  both  shores  of  the 
lake  there  is  a growing  feeling  that,  in 
spite  of  the  millions  of  “fry”  the  Fish 
Commission  dumps  into  that  and  the 
other  lakes,  the  vast  reservoirs  of  deli- 
cious food  are  being  ruined  by  the  same 
policy  and  the  same  methods  that  make 
our  lumbermen  the  chief  criminals  of 
the  continent.  Men  who  have  spent  years 
on  the  lakes  solemnly  assert  that  not  only 
are  the  annual  yields  growing  smaller 
and  smaller,  but  that  the  sizes  of  the  fish 
caught  are  growing  less  and  less.  Worse 
yet,  they  assert  that  illicit  practices,  or 
those  which  should  be  made  illicit,  result 
in  the  catching  and  destruction  of  mill- 
ions of  fish  which  are  too  small  to  mar- 
ket. I do  not  believe  that  any  man  of 
leisure  could  find  a more  benevolent  or 
worthy  cause  in  which  to  enlist  than  in 
that  of  a crusade  against  the  use  of  small- 
meshed  nets  in  Lake  Superior.  I will 
not,  on  my  present  knowledge,  say  that 
the  planting  of  fish  fry  is  a waste  of  time 
and  energy,  but  it  certainly  is  regarded 
by  many  as  ineffectual  in  the  present 
crisis.  Government  had  better  direct  its 
energy  to  that  ounce  of  net-cutting  that 
is  better  than  a ton  of  fry. 

At  present  there  are  trout  a-plenty  in 
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the  streams  that  flow  into  the  great  lake  is  a railroad,  t Vie  Duluth,  South  Shore, 
through  the  beautiful  forests  which  clothe  and  Atlantic,  which  dissects  this  entire 
that  enormous  tract,  in  which,  south  of  region  from  point  to  point  of  the  lake 
Superior  alone,  there  are  said  to  he  he-  along  its  southern  coast.  The  best  Sport 
tween  $00  anil  600  little  lakes.  Exactly  is  found  south  of  the  railroad  rather  than 
like  it,from  the  sportsman  s point  of  view,  bet  ween  it  and  the  lake, 
is  the  region  north  of  the  lake,  where  the  OF  the  ports  and  lake-side  cities  of  the 
land  looks,  upon  a detailed  map,  like  a '‘  great  uncalled  sea/1 1 have  already,  in  a 
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great  sponge,  all  glistening  with  water, 
so  crowded  is  ils  surface  with  lakes  and 
streams.  In  the  north  are  caribou,  and 
all  the  animals  that  the  fur* traders  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  value.  South  of 
the  lake  there  are  no  animals  larger  than 
deer,  but  deer  are  abundant,  and  hear  are 
still  iiiiimTH'h.  hi  the  fishing  seasrUt  a 
man  may  feast  on  tmui,  black  bitss,  pick- 
erel, muskallonge.  partridge,  venison,  and 
rabbit:  and  he  may,  if  he  has  the  soul  of 
a tru£  sportsman,  revel  in  the  magnetic, 
wholesome  qualities  of  the  air.  and  in 
the  opulent  and  evqnksito  beauties  of  the 
woods.  For  good  sport,  however,  let  h im 
avoid  the  famous  places.  There  are  half 
a dozen  streams  near  the  celebrated  Nepe 
got i t hat,  a re  better  than  they  have  been  for 
years,  while  on  the  south  aide  it  is  better 
to  go  to  quiet  regions,  like  Munisiog  or 
the  streams  near  the  Ontonagon,  than  to 
whip  the  more  noted  waterways.  There 


previous  article,  described  tin*  two  leading 
ones— Duluth  in  Minnesota, and  Superior 
in  Wisconsin.  They  lie  side  by  side  at  the 
western  end  or  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
The  city  of  Marquette,  on  Iron  Bay,  in 
the  centre  of  the  most  picturesque  part 
of  the  South  shore,  gets  importance  a$  a 
shipping  port  for  mv  and  lumber,  hut.  it 
occupies  the  most  bountiful  site  and  is 
the  most  beautiful  town,  as  seen  from 
the  water,  of  all  those  that  have  grown 
tip  on  f)n>  lake.  It  has  a large  and  busy 
trading  district  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the 
lake,  but  the  liner  residence  districts  snr 
mount  a high  bind*  which  half  encireJes 
the  town.  Ridge  Street,  206  feel  above 
the  lake,  may  easily  become  one  of  the 
finest  avenues  in  America,  and  already 
it  numbers  among  its  appointments  some 
of  the  Jpflhi  arliMir  and  costly  homes 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  With  ils 
drives  and  neighboring  forests,  its  Ashing- 
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streams.  and  tin-  beauues  ami  pleasures  pftveiiipffMl  alou^  seveiitl  veins,  but  {here 
<>MV  red.by  lire  lake.  Marquette  would  nat  has  jjfl&t*  no  systematic  mininir  , Oliver 
u rally  lai'ic  iiva  sivmtmt  resort,  hut  (be  has  been  very  profitably  and  eMemn-el y 
ildUilhm  ;*>f  People  Isle  Park  wd).  when  mined,  the  famous  Silver  Islet  imej'iav- 
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West.  Thk  pork  rovers  u hold  promon-  disinei.  many  «f  whip 'll  have  proved  k.o)- 
tory  j^it raped  .ut  enormou*  {dies  tit  stone  Pros,  and  a few  o!  which  orr ■ pi^speimry. 
like  the  Pictured  Rooks,  which  are  them-  while  stilt  others  yice  promise  of  good 
solves  pi it  faraway.  The  water  bus  eat-  futures. 

,'i'ri.  several  e^fve.s  into  tIin*:fool  tff.'tbfc  ShtW  i>ut,  eulrer  twi.iig  to  tlm  greatly 
wall  of  torosreappw)  rook.  mid  into  tpm  prise  antf  capital  of  the  Americans  or  to 
tlffcsfrft ^ ribvy  he  rowed.  The  park  the  more  valuable  and  widely  diiTmsed 

is  host  s«m*u  when  a .pproaehed  from  thu*  .nietalliferous  deposits.  it  h on  tie*  son  Pi 
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rock  IVas  btmn  followed  and  the  land  wu*  more  tli&ti  lour miliums  of  tons. 
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' ISS?,  &&A  frntv  ]j^  .in  iKSii  It  •>  ]rvcM  ftviimmm*  tlr.«>  su-am*  de- 
al so  whii^  i«»  not.-  r‘u<i t <*.?  tin-  limy  v*  iojyfyeot  i»ij  |{f#  i&wji  Uifc  "Kou" 

'mil  lion*  iff  inns  floatoii.  1 it  roaan  i bo  < * * oabn  I.  Thai  vyil.i  ‘ iw  a.;>  laouy  a*  »? 
•j * *'i I in  W.mv  abr.ii*.  t&(fi£\Xtol  j$;  o*V.  eaW'  noo*i>.  t # *•-  Im*.  TIk  f ionhk-  ]io>  in  Mi-  wa- 
Irntunl,  Mtiil  2. f»* >!•. t-M m a > • > ■* ■ lou/ibl  arOMa.iry  of  Un  r.umU  far  to 

Biit  tiiv-  r* : i i i - 1 ! i>  i .i»ib«’tv  nt Vv*>ful|  . . >>aH--  -j.  ji»*  WoJIhwI  and  E.m  non  W-* 

&ti  Ui  ! hi)  «»r  ti»v  rv»i\;  t*^n».;ui  of  Tito  ambiiOn  of  iho 

at  tit *•'  Lake  Sii^a/m,,-  j .. >n  -yhn  V>.Vm , iia-v  bob]  h at  rim Ww'<*:y  ami  e.boiW.’ 

•as^an  that  its  iiiabifi! y to  f vms  tji,?  Oro*  w *«.  i.TiiliJ  they  k»y,v  o.ti.iaOy-d,  or ■ U4u*  *'*« 
v ' -oks  fall  v bo  len  oyora!*-  «n  fbo  ml  van.  bv  Lwvvr  swear-.  < bo  1 t>*  pj  ••  'momma-  sVitU 
t.airo  **i  tln-n/  cron  nvn!;  ( Tim  '0$fi*p*k  ill yonun no  m by  i>r ’Ally jiuiit^ic}. 

vlepHi  of  'IV  4s  sfcoauitei* 

ftym  fonrtwii  omb  and  /vim?  in*  any  >o  kW/mAa  wool  o>  Enrojk*  U'uin  &u\>enor 
tUtnen  iy«bt.Uip‘o  inohovaTd  dnHii£  Urn  y/iU»  a haul  <A  gTaMy-  'blit : hml'  :4iy  ' beyh 


ucmt-iiocsae  at  KA^CJKtTfy 


first  hidf ’ id  IHiU  it  varn*d  botvv » on  ! it ?i  fim  hH*M  bn  ]•>? t <j:r  »•  pfeb  noub.i  not  l,ave 

tora  ft  o:  an.}  tay  tiioii*‘;>  and  foUyuVn  • $ b rOttg h 1 )m  Wfel boat  Cana  1 afounti 

fooMivt  HU-Mi  s Siirli  va.vmE  •->{■■»-  :.Vv.V.Mira,  and  sbo  innl  K«  tim 

- ' v'fc*ei< vif Gkrf *: . t*> *•  tli **r  3 l*v  tfe  ' ; 

tot  aui!  :v'k:»]f  fo-i  ai'i  to  vi*:Av-  yf  lh«-v  yf  ibat  n\M’  Vkt^iv  s.ho  m ratnfn  jo.Su- 

po-soaf  vOntb  of  waiv'ir  iu  pp&r  >bo  w oidd  iau.:o  }\i  b-  nio^vyiW 

^>3» ' vifM- tifeyj .1  ■ v.^)*d  iaiUyvi  ijiroi^ii' ti?y  Wi 

loo-  ;i. d*-U»  Viy  oi>*ltyn».:-  > >*.i  iy  yaKial  bnul^  *$hM&  tl  S:‘-  Ikit.  t*ni  ibtv 

Tin*  yAv^-nim-nt:  »s  t \ sirr  n.  i bo  -b<  u Mioj.,  •banadiatt  INmAIO  0*'»mfnij*  v pi ybiy  on  iho 

ail 4 bf  mo  *v  T'<  i.  •vbioit  U is  f,M\ir  Ibuld  • iai-iroT  \v.  ro  br«*ii^)it  ffoin  tit*0?H'd*Xi 

iue.  ai  a.  otw;,a.  a.i"  m.«n-  f t, an  Umf  Jatliibits,  ft  -.--'1'  & ^ aionbio  )io)’imeu t.  jlral 

vo.-iibrr.  \*  ni  b-  Ion  n-,  i m wnhdi,  "Ai,  Oio  li  tin* 

too*  «l»*-|i.  ami  i idO  foo(  iony.  of  Un-  Or  V*  nuvj^i m'$  anti  tofr- 

1 TiVy  'iirul  ih^  y.yuu'l  H U>t* 

t?i^s  in  *?\’vn  monLty Mum  tlVy  MnoKCMnnl  tin-  |,K'U|do  ^f  tbo  vnfu^.  Nortit wt^si  /w  u 

yiio’M  - in  a voar  iin^  »ml  y-K^  .si,  v bvfr  an -:  j»;u  noabio  Xv^to^  roao-  fi>  f Mtanuo 

bbM  o!'  (N  !!i'i)ob*aH^  ,rs  is  tranmd  ttom  Tio*  pyonb*  ofl!»o  if*.TnM m-onmi  thvOjro^t 
. tlnr  o/.n>otynno.as  of  a >ii-bi  aooiv'Ont  fo  Lalo--  ;,n ■ .anil  friar*ny  nmloiOim 

\ . ibv  ioi>i;  vohv  1/aforo  last  Tin-Y,  {toro-sba  oiyous  1 1 1 a / bitaMoui  JihmO^  io«;*n  Ti»ov 

'Ml  obt^U!^;  caM-fo^  nnnfHn'aoil  v lmi.  it  ;iWvuaMil  - no  moan>-.  .;-n'  oo,*.toi»/tju  • At- 
tin-  fiKMj  and  oonymmos  *x)ln  u±r  1 bo  boon*  ob  I km-  bv  tlto  S*  i.nwronco  or  »iio 
• 'A < > a » ji  iv^viif  abont  ono  millioii  riuTar^,  ii.aUsrnK  and  Wa  v Avnl  noi.  br  mi ttsUosi 
'i’binv  AVotv-  oa.  tbat  tiyias  Oa  vrS^t-U  nan  witli  tt,<-  <-ban  “luranv  foaj  vV.njov 

nt,^  Uvun^.oui  of  and  nnurly  :».-^  from  Dulmii  in  (no  soak  TJmi  \*  tU* 

ntany  yriMU^  in  fbo  otlior  tlnia  tnn».  bukfb^ci'k  of  u j»awpk*  wi<  h lliv'  xOM  mui 

Tim  wnrW  braKo  on  tin*  AVUyods  uC  tlin  ^t»rat>li>ijrx  iu  aoiiiovo  wbbu-VAM’  tltoy  .do-. 
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ten  nine  np<»n.  Tin1;:  will  no!  hmg  la* 

] 1 « i • ofl\  Thev-nrv  ltd)  « >\  f *>t»  spirit  <>[  Mo. 

present  rev>d  ulnm  p\  w»m:h  w. Ai.iiht  HBSiSp 

cans  :>)>'  1<>  ?•'«■--•  :■  nv;  pr*  - *Jff  *•«»  1 h$  ;•"*$  ■ ;jcy'  ''  •"  ' 

iom.  Thu*  added  force  I"-  found  hi  :•  v <'i  1 ‘ v :;r/  : . ‘Vy/Ay 

)> -:.i')i  of  new  w i Inch  will  ml  / . 

ujMou  the  oceans  of  the  worUl  n«>t  * «s*' f»*l  v .•  WK\  ’ *.yi,'7^l 

inch,  but  > 1 1 1 p ilmi  \i$\  from  t ] 1 1 • imurl  uf 
ii\i  OHlMlin,! 

T 1 10  a i M i of  the  siqde  o I > p,f, Hi*  situation 

is  not  only  to  keep  beyond  the  constant 

reduction  of  mi  I mad  rules,  but  also  to  se-  elevators  at  dulith.  west  scpjkrior  in 
cure  the  carrying  of  the  products  of  Asia.  TlfK  pittance. 

They  argue  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  cur- 
rents naturally  set  toward  Puget  Sound, 

and  put  San  Francisco  out  of  the  natural  on  the  lakes  will  not  be  able  to  earn  their 
course  of  shipping. and  also  that  the  Pu-  operating  expenses, 

get  Sound  coast  is  six  hundred  miles  The  form  of  railroad  progress  which  at 
nearer  the  north  Atlantic  ports  than  is  tracts  every  one's  attention  is  that  which 
Sail  Francisco.  is  marked  by  the  improvement  of  the 

There  arc  two  sides  to  the  contention  palace  cars  through  the  introduction  of 
for  improved  internal  waterways,  and  I baths,  barber  shops,  and  libraries.  But 
propose  to  present  both  sales*  because  both  the  progress  which  a fleets  earning  eapa 
t« >ire!  her  retied  the  influences  that  are  city,  and  which  is  constantly  lessening 
building  up  the  new  West,  and  show  the  the  cost  of  railroad  service  to  the  public, 
strides  that  have  been  made  toward  the  is  that  which  comes  of  the  improvement 
perfection  of  transportation  facilities.  of  tin*  road -beds  of  the  trunk  lines  by  the 

There  \$  a couspteuous  railroad  man  in  ereatiem  pf  direct  lines  from  point  to 

the  West  wlio  urgm*s  ilia!  w.:»i»  r rates  point,  I he  reduction  or  abol  ition  of  grades, 
will  cease  to  influence  mil  transportation  the  easing  of  curve*,  the  increase  iii  the. 
when  tin?  development  of  railroading  weight  of  the  rails,  and  the  enlargement 
reaches  the  near  point  toward  which  it  is  of  locomotive  power  and  car  capacity, 
hastening.  Fora  time  in  isui  the  freight  The  outgo  and  the  income  of  thy  milway 
rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  sev-  business  are  found  by  considering  the 
on  teen  cents  a hundred  pounds,  ami  he  train  mile  and  the  Ion  mile  as  the  units 
says  that  this  forced  the  lake  rate  down  or  bases  of  calculation.  The  cost  of  rum 
to  one  and  a quarter  cents.  He  argues  ning  a train  a mile  is  the  unit  of  expense, 
that  when  the  railroads  make  a twelve-  The  amount,  obtained  per  ton  per  mile  is 
cent  rate,  as  thev  must  in  time,  the  boats  the  unit  of  income.  The  difference  be- 
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V*onld  have  O.DTtf  cents,  and  the 

Jfie  piddle  fifty; 
mi li ions  of  dollars  more  if  the  Railroads 
lia<l‘  (•riw^K'twtl  it  than  vuls  cfhirged  by 

the  :•  - '-’■■/  , - : :,  ■ . v': 


system  will  be  com piete.  It  wiilw.otj 
need  fuihirgemeJi?  u\  make  ife  serve  i b o 
m»ui.ren*cnU-  of  Die  near  future,  hut,  even 
as  it  is-  Xt  will  server  in  ea^e  of  war,  for 
l:bd  i fi/tniui  acti'oir 'ijf  gun  la>at^-ijtii4:t6rt)6do- 


a wu  aUc&ack  DidKe.fcynisor  tux  rapids  of  the  st,  la  Wr^ce 


In  l»n:<sH)g.  upon  Dm  aUeuthm  of  the  boats  by  way  of  thy  ;$F, Lawrence  into 
•con  Ml  ry  th«  value  of  a twenty  foot  Wat^r-  those  lakes  ou  which  we  are  prevented 
W&$:  to  .i)nv'sea,  Dio  lake-port  bmsin^  men  by  treaty  from  mauftnt m ug:  u squadien. 
assert  that  one  Only  did  the  Luke  Bupe  We  have  upon  tlm  lakes only the  ohl 
the,  Marie  wDodan  sloop  of  «iid 

lVma[  amount  fa  three-quarteVs  of  a mill-  put  no  ^htu!  war  vessels  there  m case  of 
ion  tons  more  in  Dun>  -passed  (he  • danger.,  uhies*-  *¥£  have,  the  lime-  to  bfVjld 

IjSHtez  Cana),  hut‘;  the  lake  ipisi ness  winch  tbeui  at  some  iske  port  Eo^lamb  uii 
was  tmtisaeldd  ip  Unv  Detroit  River  was  the  oumr  hetsd.  bus  fifty  gunboats  and 
/iliah ‘ .HJJ.OOihUOb  tons  of  freight,  or  other  war . ; pi4*,  Miificiitilly  light 

fen  miliums  of  tons  inure  than  the  total  draught  to  px<»  Unyugb  ;th.r-  cabals  into 
tonnage  of  all  ocean  mol  gulf  ports  of  the  the  lakes. 

entire  coast  line  of  the  United  States.  In  It  is  not.  necessary  to  weigh  the  va n«.ov 
Dew  of  Mud  Lei-  jfcfeev  ask  wbal  would  be  plans  which  arc  offered  for  a mi  Poind 
ih i.V-:bu*ai ?«$&;').*;  instead ' of  highway  f rmry  Oul  iu.h  to  the 
takihg  this  freiglii  blit  of  SfRKHoii  ships  looks  towiird  the  det^penmgr^  of  the  ganaj 
to  put  it.  ihto  2-ilO  'ton  canal  boats,  it  could  beivveeii  Oswego  and  Syracuse.  New  York, 
go  directly  and  wi Rend  change  of  ves  and  of  the  canal  between  Syracuse  and 
sel.v  to  Ihc  o-a  As  n?  the  expense  of  iho  the  Hudson  River.  Another  plan  leaves 
improviaoenm  that  are  united  • for*  • Mr,  H*  New  York  city  out  of  eohsubwni  ion  ami 
A.  Thompson.  pf  tlo*  Uiih ruber  of  t \mk  proposes  direct  oonitmubcaOim  between 
diemo  of  Duiutb.  ua>ccm  Ruit  ut  all  time  Du  hit])  and  the  ocean.  • or  lb#  world  at 
the  Federal  . government  hem  expended  large,  by  mean*  %i  i\  dupliealiuii  of  th<? 
upon  uU  the  lake:-  above  'Niagara  Fails  Canadian  ••ana!  sycUuu  on  ibe  Amethau 
.only  ^S/bjk.abO;  so  that  Die  snv mg  at  the  border.  Both  these  plans  necnsMlaih  i|ic 
Saulf  She  Marie  (Auial,  on  Urn  huwtcs^  budding  of  cuv  Armnlean  cvuniI.  Jimuud: 
Of  out  Ukv,  amuntded  to  » refat  fr  of  §1  He  Niagara  F.ii.b-. 

to  (ho.  jieoplc  tor  evoryafollJir  Urn  govern-  The ■ pmv'iHim*-  id  iucniy  feet  of  water 

•HUUit  sprV‘1  upon;  Dha  bikes.  jo  liu:  new  Sauli  Ste,  Marie  lock,  mnv  me 

From  the  sUuul  point  of  flic  poopio  of  dergvJing  eou^trnetiou ; wil l .make  jjo.ss'ilde 
Die  inkf'purts  wo  have  not  been  either  as-  the  employmeut  of  wssk*}s  carrying  ThOO 
liberal  oc  as  hm.j>  * sighted,  as  tine  Cana  !o  plaoo  of  the  .prase  ip  largAa-t 

d busy  who  have  a well-tieiim-d  sy  ^ton  <tf  ;siml  hike  boats  which  cannot  cm-rv  their 
watef? wa.y^  hout^eled  by  Wharay^r  vetit-df  ilftOb.  , SiiJ^h  cniTte^ 

uavigatiou  is  hindered  h'y  liafure.  They  it  is  siauh  can  cut  down  Um  prcs»  nt  cosh 
burVHng  & hahiil  around  fhe  &tt  bi  water  L|m^j&poH4iiu3tii  fvtjtjr  fifty  per 
Mary's  FDlvand  when  it  is  finish..etl  their  cent. ami  leave  a profit  for  the  slHp-owtmrs, 
Y.ck  hXX\TV~N^  503  67 
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In  view  of  the  enormous  field  awaiting 
development  in  the  Northwest,  and  in 
view  of  the  steady  lowering  of  railway 
rates,  the  ardor  with  which  the  people  of 
the  lake  ports  urge  the  creation  of  an 
American  twenty- foot  water  system,  at 
least  as  far  east  as  Oswego,  does  not  seem 
unreasonable. 

Upon  the  1500  miles  of  the  lake's  shore 
there  are  living  now  less  than  150,000 
persons,  and  these  are  mainly  in  bus- 
tling cities  like  Duluth,  Superior,  and 
Marquette,  in  industrial  colonies  like 
Calumet  and  Red  Jacket,  or  in  struggling 
little  ports  like  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur.  Even  there  the  wilderness  and 
primeval  conditions  are  face  to  face  with 
the  robust  civilization  which  is  shoulder- 
ing its  way  as  capital  is  accustomed  to  do 
rather  than  as  natural  growth  usually  as- 
serts itself.  Not  that  it  is  not  a wholly 
natural  growth  which  we  find  at  all  points 
on  the  lake  shore,  for  it  is  all  in  response 
to  the  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Yet  the  communities  there  have 
sprung  into  being  far  apart  from  well- 
settled  regions  in  answer  to  these  laws. 

Thus  it  happens  that  to-day  one  may 
ride  in  an  electric  street  car  to  the  start- 
ing-point for  a short  walk  to  a trout 
stream,  or  one  may  take  the  steam  rail- 
road, and  in  an  hour  alight  at  a forest 
station,  breakfasting  there,  but  enjoying 
for  luncheon  a cut  of  the  deer  or  a dish  of 


the  trout  or  the  partridge  which  he  has 
killed  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  so  to  say,  a 
region  wherein  the  wholesale  fisherman 
with  his  steamboat  disturbs  the  red  man 
who  is  spearing  a fish  for  supper,  where 
the  wolf  blinks  in  the  glare  of  the  electric 
lamp,  and  where  the  patent  stump-puller 
and  the  beaver  work  side  by  side. 

The  strange  condition  is  most  start- 
lingly illustrated  by  a recent  occurrence 
in  Michigan,  in  the  same  region.  Close 
to  a watering  resort  which  is  crowded  in 
summer  by  persons  from  all  over  the 
West,  some  men  were  cutting  timber  in 
the  winter.  Two  brothers  were  among 
them.  One  hit  himself  with  an  axe,  cut- 
ting open  an  artery  in  his  leg.  The  other 
hurried  away  for  surgical  help.  When 
the  messenger  returned,  nothing  but  the 
bones  of  his  brother  were  left.  Wolves, 
attracted  by  the  scent  of  his  blood,  had 
eaten  him  up. 

It  is  thus  that  there  is  forced  upon  the 
comprehension  the  practical  newness  of 
tli  is  giant  fresh -water  sea,  which  geolo- 
gists would  have  us  believe  is  millions  of 
years  old,  and  which  even  history  men- 
tions in  detailing  the  exploits  of  men  who  # 
died  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
with  the  youth  of  this  new  civilization 
have  come  the  vigor  and  enterprise  need- 
ed to  develop  industries  and  to  rear  cities 
of  which  all  the  people  of  all  the  States, 
new  and  old,  may  well  feel  proud. 


LA  CABANE. 

BY  WILLIAM  MCLENNAN. 


ONE  winter  me  an'  Xiste  Brouillette 
we  make  ’mos'  six  'undre'  dollar  wid 
de  skin  w'at  we  take,  an’  de  nex’  winter 
after  dat  I'll  say  I'll  not  'ave  no  pardner, 
jus’  ’ire  two  men  for  work.  One  of  dose 
men  is  Injun  feller  from  de  Mission  call' 
Alexis,  an'  de  h'odder  was  de  metif  call’ 
Joe. 

I’ll  never  go  so  far  on  de  woods  for 
camp  like  dat  time.  We  was  take  five 
days  for  get  h’up  after  we  leave  de  settle- 
men’,  but  we  ’ave  de  bully  place,  an’  we 
buil.’  good  big  cabane,  an’  we  do  pretty 
good  biznet  for  de  firs'  part  de  winter. 

One  Sonday  morning — I'll  make  'eem 
some  time  near  Chris'mis — I’ll  get  h’up, 
light  my  pipe,  an’  go  h’out  for  see  de  wed- 
der.  Dat  was  fine  col'  day;  de  sun  was 
show  strong,  an’  de  sky  was  col’  an'  blue 
widout  no  cloud.  Den  I'll  get  de  bucket, 


an'  go  down  on  de  river  for  get  de  water, 
an’  wen  I’ll  get  near  de  'ole,  I'll  see  de 
moose  track  h'all  fresh  an’  new,  jus’  like 
'e  was  pass  on  de  'ole  for  drink. 

Bagosh ! I'll  ’ave  nodding  but  my  knife. 
I'll  be  in  my  shirt,  an’  no  raquettes , but 
I’ll  can’  ’elp  ’eem,  dat  track  ’e  was  too 
strong  for  me,  an’  I’ll  drop  de  bucket  an’ 
start. 

De  snow  was  pretty  t'ick,  an’  I’ll  know 
de  moose  can’  be  far  h'off,  an’  I'll  run  so 
'ard  I’ll  can;  but  w’en  I’ll  come  on  de 
place  w’ere  de  tree  was  t'in.  I'll  see  de 
moose  ’way  on  de  middl'  of  de  clearin', 
an’  dere's  no  chance. 

Bagosh!  I'll  feel  bad;  but  dere's  no 
good.  Den  I’ll  fin’  myself  wid  h'all  niv 
win’  gone,  an’  so  tire’ I’ll  feel  like  de  h’ol' 
man.  Den  w’en  I'll  be  done  call  dat  moose 
some  bad  name,  I’ll  start  for  go  back,  an’ 
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I?ll  be  so  dry  dat  w’en  I’ll  come  on  de  firs’ 
water,  I’ll  break  de  ’ole  on  de  h’ice,  air  I’ll 
drink  an’  drink. 

Den  I’ll  go  h’on  for  de  camp,  but  I’ll 
fin’  dat  ver’  long  way  w’at  was  so  littl’ 
w’en  de  moose  was  on  de  front;  an’  de 
wedder  was  make  more  col’,  an’  de  win’ 
begin  for  blow,  an’  bymby  I’ll  feel  de 
shirt  dry  on  my  back,  an’  h ’every  time  ’e 
touch  my  skin  ’e  make  me  jump. 

Well,  bymby,  after  ’while,  I’ll  get  back 
on  de  camp,  an’  I’ll  fin’  de  boys  ’ome 
from  de  traps,  an’  dey  ’ave  pretty  good 
catch,  an’  dey  ’ave  de  breakfas’  cook’. 
But  I’ll  not  feel  like  h’eat;  my  ’ead  was 
’eavy  like  ’e  was  fill’  wid  saud,  an’  I’ll 
jus’  drink  de  tea,  an’  den  I’ll  crawl  on  my 
bunk,  an’  de  boys  say : 

“ W’at’s  de  matter?  You  was  sick?” 

But  I’ll  be  ’mos’  too  sleepy  for  say 
nodding;  an’  I’ll  ’ear  dem  talk,  an’  w’at 
dey  say  soun’  big  on  my  ’ead,  an’  bymby 
I’ll  go  for  sleep. 

An’  I’ll  t’ink  I’ll  be  sleep  ’ard  and  I’ll 
be  sleep  long;  an’  w’en  I’ll  wake  h’up  ’e 
was  h’all  dark  like  de  middl’  of  de  night, 
an’  I’ll  not  know  w’ere  I’ll  be.  Dere  was 
big  noise  go  h’on,  an’  I’ll  not  know  w’at 
make  ’eem.  An’  I’ll  be  col’,  an’  w’en  I’ll 
try  for  get  h’up,  I’ll  fin’  I’ll  can’  ’ardly 
move  my  leg.  Den  I’ll  put  h’up  my  ’an’, 
an’  I’ll  feel  de  wall,  an'  I’ll  know  w’ere 
I’ll  be. 

An’  den  I’ll  call,  “Joe!”  pretty  sof’, 
an’  nobody  say  nodding. 

Den  I’ll  call,  “Alexis!”  more  strong, 
an’  nobody  say  nodding. 

An’  den  I’ll  get  h’out  my  bunk,  an’  I’ll 
shake  all  h’over  wid  de  col’,  an’  my  legs 
dey  ben’  h’up,  an’  I’ll  fall  h’over  on  de 
floor.  Den  bymby  I’ll  crawl  on  de  h’od- 
der  bunk,  an’  I'll  feel  on  ’eem,  an’  dere's 
nobody  dere.  I'll  crawl  h’over  on  de  fire, 
an’  dere’s  no  wood  on,  jus’  a littl’  bit  of 
fire,  w’at  show  like  some  h’eyes  on  de 
dark. 

Dat  was  scare  me,  an’  I’ll  yell  h’all 
de  strong  I’ll  be  h’able:  “Joe!  Alexis! 
Joe  !”  An’  nobody  don’  say  nodding 
some  more.  Bagosh!  I’ll  be  scare’ den 
for  sure.  I’ll  be  ’fraid  somet’ing  arrive 
on  dose  boys,  an’  I’ll  not  be  h’able  for  do 
no  good,  an’  dey  was  fall  down  some 
place  an’  dey  die. 

Den  de  col’  come  on  me  some  more,  an’ 
I’ll  shake  an’  shake,  an’  den  I’ll  be  scare’ 
I'll  go  for  be  sick  sure.  I’ll  t’row  some 
wood  on  de  fire,  an’  bymby  ’e  was  burn 
h’up  good,  an’  I’ll  be  warm,  au’  I’ll  feel 


more  better;  but  I’ll  t’ink  on  dose  boys 
h’off  on  de  dark,  an’  dat  ’mos’  make  me 
sick  on  my  ’eart. 

Den  I’ll  say,  “Melchior,  don’  you  be  de 
baby!  Dem  boys  dey’s  li’ol’  ’nough  for 
take  care  demself.  You  be  get  somet’ing 
ready  for  dem  w’en  dey  corne  ’ome.” 

An’  I’ll  begin  for  stir  h’up  littl’.  I'll 
cut  de  pork,  an’  I’ll  fry  good  lot,  an’  I’ll 
boil  good  big  pot  tea.  An’  h’all  dat  make 
me  feel  more  good ; an’  de  fire  burn  good, 
an’  de  cabane  was  h’all  look  warm,  an’ 
I’ll  t’ink  dose  boys  was  pretty  glad  w’en 
dey  see  de  fire  an’  smell  dat  pork  an’ 
h’onion  w’at  I’ll  cook. 

An’  I’ll  lis’en  for  long  time,  but  dere’s 
no  soun’,  an’  bymby  I’ll  go  on  de  door 
an’  I’ll  look  h’out,  an’  dere’s  no  soun’ 
come,  h’only  de  win’  w’at  begin  for  rise 
on  de  tree  an’  cry  like  de  h’ol’  man  on 
de  pine.  De  moon  look  sof’  an’  w’ite  like 
de  snow  come,  an’  ’e  was  ver’  dark  on  de 
groun’. 

Den— I’ll  don’  know  for  w’y — I’ll  look 
on  de  big  wood-pile  w’at  we  make  near 
de  door,  an’  I’ll  don’  see  de  h’odder  tobog- 
gan. I'll  t’ink  dat  funny,  an’  den  de 
win’  strike  me  col’,  an’  I’ll  go  back  on  de 
cabane. 

’E  was  look  so  warm,  an’  de  fire  was 
burn  so  good,  I’ll  sit  down,  an’  de  warm 
come  all  h’over  me,  an’  I’ll  ’mos’  forget 
h’all  ’bout  de  toboggan,  w’en  h'all  to  once 
Somet’ing  come — I’ll  don’  know  w’at  dat 
was,  but  jus’  de  same  like  on  de  door— an’ 
I’ll  look  roun’  de  wall,  an’  I’ll  see  h’all 
de  skin  w’at  was  ’ang  dere  on  de  stretch- 
ers, ’e’s  h’all  gone. 

Den  I’ll  jump  h’up  an’  I’ll  go  on  my 
bunk,  an’  my  gun  ’e’s  gone  from  ’es  place. 
I’ll  look  on  de  corner,  an’  h'all  de  ra- 
quettes  ’e’s  gone  too!  An’  den  I’ll  know 
w’at  arrive. 

Dem  boys  t’ink  I’ll  be  sick  bad,  an’  dey 
steal  h’all  de  skin,  an’  dey  was  go  h’off 
wid  h’everyt’ing,  an’  lef’  me  dere  by  my- 
self for  die  in  de  col’. 

Bagosh ! I’ll  don’  care.  I’ll  be  so  sick 
an’  so  col’  I’ll  can’  ’elp  ’eem.  I’ll  jus’  sit 
down  an’  I’ll  cry  dere  on  de  fire. 

Den  I’ll  say,  “No,  bagosh!  I’ll  not 
die,  me!  I’ll  get  h’all  right,  an’  I’ll  'ave 
dem  two  fellers  'ang'.” 

An’  den  I’ll  go  h’over  on  de  door,  an’ 
I’ll  bring  in  de  wood,  an'  I'll  pile  'eem 
h’up  on  a big  pile  near  de  fire  till  I’ll  be 
near  dead,  I’ll  be  so  tire'  an’  sore.  Den 
I'll  drink  some  de  'ot  tea,  an’  dat  make 
me  feel  some  good,  an'  I'll  say,  “Come 
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h’on,  Melchior,  dere's  more  work  for  you 
to-night/’  An’  I’ll  take  de  two  bucket,  an’ 
I’ll  go  down  on  de  river,  an’  I’ll  fill  ’eem 
on  de  ’ole,  an’  den  I’ll  fin’  I’ll  not  be 
h’able  for  carry  de  bot’,  an’  I’ll  ’ave  to 
lef  de  one  dere;  an’,  bagosli ! dat  was  long 
time  before  I'll  get  dose  two  bucket  on  de 
cabane.  An’  w'en  I’ll  start  for  fix  h’up 
de  door,  de  storm  was  jus’  begin,  an’ 
w’en  I’ll  shut  de  door,  'e  feel  like  I’ll  was 
shut  h'out  de  ’ole  worl’  wid  de  storm  an’ 
de  dark,  an’  I’ll  was  de  li’only  man  w’at 
was  ’live  on  de  bush  wid  my  fire  an’  my 
cabane.  An’  w’en  I’ll  get  de  blanket  h’out 
de  bunk  for  pile  dem  on  de  floor  near  de 
fire,  I'll  feel  like  I’ll  was  ’appy,  I’ll  don’ 
know  for  w'y,  an’  den  I’ll  get  li’all  de 
bread,  an’  more  tea,  an’  de  Pain  Killer. 

An’  den  I’ll  put  more  wood  on  de  fire, 
an’  I’ll  sit  dere  an’  wait. 

Bymby  Somet’ing  was  h’ax  me  w'at  I'll 
was  wait’  for.  Den  ’e  say : “Dere’s  no  good 
wait’  for  de  boys!  Dere’s  no  good  wait’ 
for  de  boys !’’  An’  ’e  say  dat  h’over  an’ 
h’over  more  nor  forty  time,  an’  h’every 
time  w’at  ’e  say  dat  my  ’ead  go  round, 
an’  my  ’ead  get  more  big  an’  more  big, 
an’  sometime’  I’ll  see  de  fire  If  all  move 
togedder  an’  swing  de  ’ole  cabane  wid 
’eem. 

I’ll  try  for  say  de  prayer,  an’  I’ll  try 
for  make  de— r oeu,  de  prom  is’— but  I’ll 
can’  remember  nodding  ’cep’  dose  lfol’ 
song  w’at  my  littl'  modder  teach  me  w’en 
I’ll  be  de  baby: 

“ Je  met*  ma  conJiancey 

I ieryt  , cn  voire  secours; 

Serves  moi  de  defense , 

Prenez  soin  de  men  jours.” 

An’  dat’s  If  all.  But  w’en  I’ll  say  dat,  de 
fire  stop  for  move,  an’  I’ll  not  'ear  dose 
word  some  more,  an’ — dere's  one  t’ing  for 
sure — Dey  know  w’at  I'll  h’ax  for  w’en 
I’ll  lfonly  be  If  able  for  say, 

uJe  mets  ma  conjiance.” 

I’ll  tell  you  *ow  I’ll  know  dat. 

De  firs’  night,  ’cep’  I’ll  not  get  de  wood 
an’  de  water.  I’ll  never  be  li  able  for  got 
dat  sence;  ef  I'll  not  cook  dose  t'ings  for 
de  boys.  I’ll  not  'ave  nodding  for  lfeat; 
den  no  matter ’ow  long  I'll  sleep,  dat  dotf 
make  nodding  for  Dem ; I'll  li 'always  was 
wake  plenty  time  for  roll  de  wood  on  de 
fire,  an’  de  fire  never  go  h’out  once;  an’ 
one  time  I'll  wake  lfup,  an’  I'll  tin’  big 
’ole  burn’  on  my  blanket,  an’  de  fire  was 
put  h'out  'fore  'e  make  no  bodder;  'e 
h'only  burn  long  ’nough  for  show  me 


Dey  lis’en  w’en  I’ll  not  be  h'able  for  talk 
no  sense,  an’  h’only  can  say, 

“ Servez  mot  de  defense 

Prenez  soin  de  tries  jours.” 

I'll  not  know  wedder  I’ll  be  dere  for 
free  week,  or  free  monf,  or  free  year. 
I’ll  can’  tell  ’ow  long  I’ll  sleep.  Aif  ef  ’e 
was  dark  w’en  I'll  wake  h’up,  I’ll  not  be 
sure  ef  'e’s  de  same  night  ’e  was  w’en  I’ll 
go  for  sleep. 

Sometime  I’ll  wake  lfup  an*  I'll  fin’ 
I’ll  be  sit  h’up  on  de  fire,  an’  p'raps  I'll 
be  cry  like  de  baby. 

One  night  w’en  de  fire  was  burn’  low 
I’ll  look  lfup  t’rough  de  camboose  *ole, 
an’  I’ll  see  de  star,  an’  dey  look  so  near 
like  I’ll  be  h’able  for  touch  dem  wid  my 
’an’,  an’  jus’  like  de  littl'  baby,  I’ll  put 
my  ’arf  h’up;  but  de  minute  I’ll  move 
de  star  dey  dance  mile  an’  mile  ’way  on 
de  sky,  an’  I’ll  jump  h’up,  and  I’ll  scream 
h’out  wid  de  fright  w'en  I’ll  see  de  littl’ 
fire  an’  de  black  wall  of  de  cabane  w'at 
shut  me  in.  An’  after  dat  I’ll  never  for- 
get w’at  I’ll  be  If  all  alone,  an’  dat  was  de 
wors’  of  If  all. 

’Nodder  time  I’ll  wTas  wake  h’up,  an’  I’ll 
fin’  myself  kneel’  down,  an’  I'll  fink  I'll 
be  on  de  church,  an’  I’ll  ’ear  de  cure  say, 
“ Sursum  cordaf 

An’  I’ll  make  for  answer, 

uJe  mets  ma  conjiance, 

Viergey  en  votre  secours.” 

An’  I’ll  see  de  candle  w’at  burn  on  de 
lfaltar  like  de  little  star,  an’ I’ll  ’ear  dem 
sing  de  Noel ; an’  den  I’ll  begin  for  wake 
h’up  littl’  more,  an’  I’ll  see  de  light  on  de 
lfaltar  get  more  small,  an’  I'll  ’ear  de 
noise  like  de  people  was  go  lfout,  an’  I’ll 
see  de  candle  on  de  lfaltar  wTas  go  h’out 
too,  firs’  one,  an’  den  ’nodder,  an’  den 
’nodder,  an'  I’ll  begin  for  get  scare’  I'll  be 
lef’  dere  h’all  ’lone,  an’  I’ll  go  for  get 
h’up,  au'  de  church  h’all  go,  de  lfaltar  go, 
de  candle  go,  an'  I’ll  see  lfonly  de  fire, 
w’at  dance  lfup  an’  down  like  ’e  was  glad 
for  fool  me;  an’  den  If  every  t'ing  go  rouif, 
an’  I’ll  'ear  myself  laugh,  an’  I'll  fall 
down. 

W'en  I’ll  wake  lfup  I'll  be  col’,  col', 
like  my  'eart  was  froze',  an’  I’ll  fink  I'll 
lie  dere,  an’  not  try  no  more;  an’  den  de 
col’  twist  me  some  more,  an’  I'll  look  If  on 
de  fire,  an’  I'll  see  dere's  jus'  de  w’ite 
If  ash  lef’,  an’  If  outside  I’ll  'ear  de  win’ 
on  de  pine  cry  like  de  lfol'  man : “ Dere's 
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no  good  wait’  for  de  boys!  Dere’s  no 
good  wait’  for  de  boys!”  An’  I’ll  crawl 
h’over  on  de  fire,  an’  I’ll  move  de  li’ash, 
an’  dere  I’ll  fin’  some  fire  w’at  was  ’live 
yet.  An'  den  I’ll  crawl  li’over  on  de  wall 
an’  I’ll  pick  h’out  all  de  dry  moss  w'at  I’ll 
fin’,  an’  h’all  de  time  I’ll  be  cry  like  de 
baby,  an’  h’all  de  time  de  win’  call  trough 
de  wall  an’  down  de  cam  boose  ’ole: 
4 4 Dere’s  no  good  wait’  for  de  boys ! Dere’s 
no  good  wait’  for  de  boys!’’  I’ll  be  so 
tire’  I’ll  can’  go  ver’  fas’,  an’  h’all  de  time 
I’ll  be  'fraid  de  fire  go  h’out,  or  p’r’aps  I’ll 
go  for  sleep  some  more  an’  I’ll  not  get  de 
moss.  But  bymby  I’ll  ’ave  good  lot  on 
de  ches’  of  my  shirt;  but  I’ll  be  so  tire’ 
I’ll  can’  crawl  some  more,  an’  I’ll  pull 
myself  h’over  wid  my  h’arms  till  I’ll  get 
on  de  fire,  an’  h’all  de  time  I’ll  say  de 
song  of  de  littl’  modder: 

“ Je  met*  tna  confimice , 

Yievge,  en  votre  secours." 

An’  dere  I’ll  lie  down,  an’  I’ll  can  ’ardly 
move.  Bymby  I’ll  try  some  more,  an’ 
I’ll  take  de  smalles’  wood  w’at  I’ll  fin’ 
near,  an’  I’ll  take  h’all  de  moss,  an’  I’ll 
take  de  littl’  bits  pork  w’at  was  lef’,  an’ 
I’ll  put  dem  on  de  fire,  an’  I’ll  wait  an’ 
wait.  I'll  try  for  blow,  but  I’ll  not  ’ave 
no  win’.  Den  I’ll  say  de  same  song  some 
more;  an’  bymby  firs’ de  smoke  come,  an’ 
dende  littl’  fire  like  some  littl’  snake  w’at 
run  h’out  an’  den  h’in,  an’  after  w’ile  de 
red  fire  come,  an’  begin  for  climb  for  de 
roof. 

De  smoke  was  ver’  bad,  but  de  win’ 
don’  speak  no  more,  an’  I’ll  put  more 
wood  on,  an’  jus’  be  near  fall  ’sleep  w’en 
I’ll  ’ear,  biz!  an’  den  some  more,  biz!!  an’ 
den  I’ll  see  de  fire  give  littl’  wriggle,  an’ 
den  ’e  come  more  fas’,  biz ! biz!!  biz!!! 
an’  I’ll  see  dat  was  some  snow  w’at  melt 
on  de  chimbly ; an’  de  smoke  come  more 
worse,  an’  my  ’ead  begin  for  make  de 
noise  an’  go  roun’,  an’  I’ll  jus’  begin  for 
say,  “Je  mets  ma — ” w’en,  tr-r-r-r!  down 
come  de  snow  in  a 'eap  on  de  top  of  de 
fire,  an’  de  fire  go,  z-z-z-z!  an’  de  smoke  go 
h’all  on  de  cabane,  an’  I’ll  can’  see  nod- 
ding; an’  I’ll  ’ear  de  win’  say  some  more  : 
“ Dere’s  no  good  wait’  for  de  boys ! Dere’s 
no — good — wait’ — ” An’  den  I’ll  not  know 
nodding. 

De  nex’  t’ing  w’at  I’ll  know  I’ll  feel  I’ll 
be  move  — move  — move,  like  somebody 
was  carry  me  wid  deir  li’arm  h’every  place 
w’ere  I’ll  was  tire'  an’ sore;  an’  I’ll  feel 


de  win’  on  my  face,  col’  an’  good,  an’  den 
I'll  know  I’ll  be  dead,  an'  de  h’angel  was 
carry  me  on  le  Sain ’ Paradis , an'  I'll  say, 
h'all  sof'  to  myself: 

u Je  met a tna  eon  fiance, 

Vierge , en  votre  sc  coin*; 

Servez  moi  de  defense, 

Prenez  sain  dt  me*  jours.” 

An’  I’ll  not  h’open  my  h'eye.  I’ll  jus’ 
feel  dem  goin’  li’on,  goin’  h’on,  an’  I'll 
not  t’ink  for  nodding,  jus'  be  'appy. 

Bymby  I’ll  t'ink  dere's  no  ’arm  for  jus’ 
h’open  one  h’eye;  an’  I’ll  h’open  ’eem 
littl’  bit,  an’  I’ll  see  somet’ing  w'at  was 
pass  quick,  an’  I’ll  know  dat’s  de  fedder 
of  de  h’angel.  Den  bymby  I'll  look  some 
more,  an’  I’ll  see  somet’ing  w'at  pass  some 
more,  an’  ’e  look  like  de  tree ; an’  den  some 
more,  an’  I’ll  be  sure  I’ll  see  de  pine. 
An’  den  I'll  be  ’appy,  for  I’ll  know  ef 
dere’s  de  bush  in  le  Sain ' Paradis , I'll  be 
h’all  right  jus'  like  ’ere. 

An'  den  I’ll  look  down  'longside  my 
nose,  an’  I’ll  see  de  skin — bear-skin.  Well, 
I’ll  t’ink  dat's  fonny;  an’  I’ll  wait  littl' 
w'ile,  an’ den  I’ll  look  some  more,  an’  I'll 
see  de  skin  all  right ; an’  I’ll  look  more  far, 
an’  I’ll  see  two  men  w’at  was  walk  on 
front  an’  pull;  an'  den  I’ll  try  for  lif’ 
h’up  my ’ead,  an'  I’ll 'ear  somebody  say, 
44 ’01’  on,  Jim!”  An’  de  feller  on  front 
stop,  an’  somebody  come  h’up,  an’  I'll  see 
dere  was  four  feller,  an'  I’ll  try  for  h'ax 
somet’ing,  but  dey  say,  44’Ere,  try  dis!” 
An’  dey  ’ol’  de  bottl'  on  my  mout' ; an'  de 
minute  I’ll  tas'e  'eem.  I'll  know  ’e's  w'is- 
key,  an’  I’ll  not  be  on  le  Sain ’ Paradis 
dis  time. 

Well,  dey  don’  let  me  say  nodding,  an’ 
I’ll  lie  dere  on  dat  toboggan  an’  sleep 
tnos’  de  time  ; an’  after  four  day  we  get 
down  on  de  settlement  an’  dey  tell  me 
dey  was  pass  on  my  shanty  widout  see 
nodding,  de  snow  was  cover  h’up  de  'ole 
boutique  — w’en  h’all  to  once  dey  'ear 
like  somet’ing  fall,  an’  dey  see  de  smoke 
come  h’out  de  top  of  dat  pile  snow  w’at 
’ide  h’every t'iug;  an’  dey  start  for  dig 
for  de  door,  an’  dey  fin’  me  jus’  h’end  up 
de  las’  li'act  ’longside  de  fire  w'at  was  go 
h’out. 

No,  sir;  I’ll  never  be  h'able  for  'ear 
nodding  on  Alexis  an’  Joe. 

De  pries’  on  de  Mission,  ’e  say  dat  don' 
make  nodding;  ef  dey  don’  be  ang',  dey 
be  sure  for  burn  some  day. 

An’  w'en  dat  day  come.  I'll  not  be  cry, 
for  sure ! 
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DEATHS  VALEEV. 

(To  acrompouy  a picture;  by  request.) 

BY  WALT  WHITMAN. 

NAY.  do  not  dream,  designer  dark. 

Thou  hast  portray’d  or  hit  thy  theme  entire: 

I,  Uoyerer  of  late  by  this  dark  valley by  its  eon  Hues,  having  glimpses  of  it, 
Here  enter  lists  with  thee,  claiming  my  right  to  make  a symbol  too. 


For  1 have  seen  many  wounded  soldiers  die. 

After  dread  suliVringw  have  seen  their  lives  pass  off  with  smiles; 

And  I have  watch'd  the  death-hours  of  the  old;  and  seen  the  infant  die 
The  rich,  with  all  his  nurses  arid  his  doctors; 

And  then  the  poor,  in  mejigt'eness  and  poverty: 

And  I myself  for  long,  O Death,  have  breathed  my  every  breath 
Amid  the  nearness  ami  the  silent  thought  of  thee. 


And  out  of  these  and  tliee. 

I make  a scene,  a song,  brief  (hot  fear  of  thee. 

Nor  gloom's  ravines,  nor  bleak,  nor  dark -for  I do  not  fear  thee, 
Nor  celebrate  the  struggle,  or  contortion,  or  hard-tied  knot), 


Go  gle 
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Of  the  broad  blessed  light  and  perfect  air,  with  meadows,  rippling  tides,  and  trees 
and  flowers  and  grass, 

And  the  low  hum  of  living  breeze — and  in  the  midst  God’s  beautiful  eternal  right 
hand, 

Thee,  holiest  minister  of  Heaven — thee,  envoy,  usherer,  guide  at  last  of  all, 

Rich,  florid,  loosener  of  the  stricture-knot  call’d  life, 

Sweet,  peaceful,  welcome  Death. 


WESTERN  MODES  OF  CITY  MANAGEMENT. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


ONE  has  a feeling  that  the  young 
Lochinvar  of  perfected  city  govern- 
ment may  yet  come  out  of  the  West. 
That  is  where  the  loves  of  men  for  the 
cities  they  live  in  pass  the  understanding 
of  us  Easterners.  That  is  where  old 
traditions  count  for  the  least,  and  enter- 
prise and  progress  mark  most  of  the  affairs 
of  man.  There  are  signs  of  the  advent, 
though  they  are  small  and  weak  thus  far. 
A study  of  the  subject  in  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, and  St.  Paul  is  a revelation  of  a 
movement  like  that  of  a band-master’s 
baton  along  the  sides  of  a triangle,  from 
mayoral  supremacy  to  diluted  control  by 
commissions,  and  from  these  to  vicarious 
government  by  State  Legislatures.  But 
the  more  their  cases  are  pondered,  the  more 
the  wonder  grows  that  those  communities 
should  be  governed  as  well  as  they  are. 
We  shall  see  that  they  offer  rich  ground 
for  the  good  seed  that  is  to  come ; that  the 
weeds  there  are  fewer  and  less  vicious  than 
those  that  beset  our  own  municipal  fields. 

In  the  unrest  and  striving  of  the  West- 
ern people  is  found  the  hope  that  the 
mark  will  yet  be  reached  by  them.  When 
we  consider  how  very  sharp  the  struggle 
has  been  to  meet  the  business  demands  of 
a rapid  national  development;  when  we 
realize  how  nearly  completely  that  strug- 
gle has  monopolized  every  individual’s 
attention ; when  we  remember  the  poor 
and  mortgaged  beginnings  of  all  the 
Western  districts,  and  realize  that  where 
the  debts  have  disappeared,  the  recollec- 
tion of  them  is  yet  vivid — then  the  story 
of  Western  experiments  in  city  govern- 
ment will  find  very  lenient  and  charitable 
readers. 

I see  in  Chicago  two  communities,  we 
will  say — one  composed  of  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  in  the  city  at  large, 
and  one  of  four  thousand  men  and  women 
in  the  office  building  called  “ the  Rook- 
ery.” One  body  of  persons  has  its  wants 
Vol.  LXXXIV.-No.  503.-68 


attended  to  by  officers  they  elect  for  the 
purpose;  the  other  body  relies  on  a syn- 
dicate of  speculators  to  manage  the  build- 
ing in  which  they  pay  rent,  and  in  which 
they  spend  as  many  hours  as  they  give  to 
their  life  in  their  homes.  Why  should 
there  be  any  difference  in  the  temper  and 
spirit  in  which  these  two  communities  are 
managed?  Each  set  of  governors  has  the 
same  duties  to  perform.  Each  must  pro- 
vide protection,  drainage,  cleaning,  light- 
ing, and  varying  conveniences  and  forms 
of  attendance.  We  say  that  there  is  a 
difference — that  one  is  a city,  and  the 
other  is  a business.  The  very  devil  must 
have  invented  the  difference,  or  put  the 
notion  of  it  in  our  heads,  for  it  has  no 
substance;  it  does  not  appear  unless  we 
put  it  there  before  we  go  to  search  for 
it.  The  syndicate  of  business  men  who 
manage  the  Rookery  bend  every  effort  to 
make  money.  And  how?  By  providing 
every  improvement  and  attraction  which, 
when  economically  obtained,  will  leave  a 
fair  and  legitimate  margin  of  profit  out  of 
receipts  that  are  governed  by  the  charges 
for  like  service  in  other  buildings.  These 
receipts  are  what  would  be  the  taxes  if 
the  Rookery  were  a city  ; the  profits 
would  take  the  form  of  a surplus  in  the 
treasury— at  least  until  they  were  wisely 
spent.  The  analogy  never  falters,  how- 
ever far  we  pursue  it.  The  Rookery 
managers  gladden  the  eye  with  onyx, 
marble,  and  bronze,  as  the  city  fathers 
treat  their  tenants  with  parks  and  lakes 
and  fountains.  The  Rookery  managers 
give  to  their  tenants  the  best  elevator 
service  ever  yet  devised  in  the  world, 
batteries  of  the  swiftest  cars,  some  of 
which  run  as  express  trains,  while  others 
stop  at  every  floor.  They  control  these, 
and  see  that  they  are  the  best,  as  the  city  fa- 
thers should  control  their  street  railways, 
if  they  should  not  own  them.  The  street- 
cleaning department  of  the  Rookery  is 
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composed  of  a corps  of  orderly,  respect- 
ful, hard-working,  faithful  men,  who 
keep  the  dozen  corridors  and  storiesful  of 
offices  as  neat  as  the  domain  of  a Dutch 
housewife.  The  air  is  not  tainted;  the 
litter  and  rubbish  are  whisked  out  of 
sight  with  due  regard  for  decency;  the 
corridors  are  never  torn  up  with  pits  and 
trenches  at  times  when  they  are  in  use. 
Alterations  in  the  building  are  made  at 
night,  when  the  work  will  annoy  aud 
inconvenience  the  fewest  tenants.  The 
Rookery  water  supply  and  that  which 
corresponds  to  its  sewage  system  are  the 
best  that  can  be  provided ; in  some  cities 
out  West  I found  office  buildings  where 
the  landlords  had  sunk  artesian  wells  for 
pure  water — because  they  believed  the  wa- 
ter provided  for  the  people  generally  was 
unlit  to  drink  in  one  case ; because  it  cost 
too  much  in  another.  In  both  instances 
the  people  of  those  cities  were  scandalous- 
ly wronged,  of  course.  To  return  to  the 
Rookery,  the  building  is  policed  efficient- 
ly without  the  creation  of  a uniformed 
class  of  bullies.  In  short,  it  is  a pleas- 
ure to  visit  such  a building,  where  every 
official  and  servant  constantly  exhibits  a 
desire  to  do  his  duty  and  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. 

I instance  the  Rookery  building  merely 
for  convenience.  I might  as  well  have 
spoken  of  any  of  the  great  office  build- 
ings of  any  of  the  great  cities.  They  are 
all  subject  to  the  same  rivalry  toward 
providing  the  most  modern  conveniences 
and  the  most  attractive  and  well-managed 
interiors.  I have  yet  to  hear  of  one  in 
the  management  of  which  politics  plays 
the  slightest  part.  The  owners  do  not 
throw  away  money  to  pay  salaries  to  men 
who  do  not  earn  them;  they  do  not  make 
rules  to  please  the  German  tenants,  and 
then  wink  at  the  violation  of  them  to 
tickle  the  Irish  or  any  other  persons; 
they  do  not  permit  their  servants  to  steal 
a little  of  every  sum  of  money  that  passes 
through  their  hands;  they  do  not  allow 
rubbish  and  filth  to  collect  in  the  thor- 
oughfares ; they  do  not  recruit  their  forces 
of  servants  with  the  ne'er-do-well  or  dis- 
reputable friends  of  men  who  send  ten- 
ants to  their  buildings;  they  do  not  dis- 
charge all  their  trained  help  and  drill  in 
a new  force  biennially:  in  fact,  they  nev- 
er discharge  a good  servant  or  keep  an 
incompetent  one.  Since  the  management 
of  a lot  of  daytime  tenements  is  a busi- 
ness by  itself,  and  has  no  connection  with 


the  Bering  Sea  question  or  the  policy 
of  trade  relations  with  Australia,  they 
do  not  feel  obliged  to  buy  Democratic 
brooms,  or  Republican  coal,  or  Tammany 
soap,  unless  those  happen  to  be  the  best 
and  most  economical  wares.  In  one  re- 
spect they  eujoy  an  immense  advantage 
over  every  city  government  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  permitted  to  manage  their 
own  businesses.  No  State  Legislatures 
are  continually  changing  their  modes  of 
conducting  their  affairs. 

Chicago  does  not  yet  manage  its  dis- 
trict of  homes  as  the  landlords  manage 
their  districts  of  offices,  but  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  good  reason  can  be  given 
why  it  should  not  try  to  do  so,  or  be  per- 
mitted to  try  to.  Nor  do  I believe  there 
is  an  intelligent  man  who  honestly  thinks 
the  business  plan  cannot  be  adopted  with 
as  close  an  approach  to  business  results 
as  is  possible  where  the  selfish  aud  per- 
sonal incentive  to  success  is  lacking.  And 
for  that  may  be  substituted  the  desire  for 
honor  and  public  approbation — powerful 
forces  which  have  wrought  wonders  in 
the  governments  of  Glasgow,  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  and  other  Old  World 
cities. 

The  city  government  of  Chicago  re- 
calls that  garment  of  which  a humble 
poet  has  wrritten, 

“His  coat  so  large  dat  he  couldn’t  pay  de  tailor, 
And  it  won't  go  half-way  round.” 

It  is  a Josephian  coat  of  many  colors, 
made  up  of  patches  of  county  methods  on 
top  of  city  rule.  And  the  patches  are, 
some  of  them,  far  from  neatly  joined. 
Like  the  immortal  Topsy,  it  has  “just 
growed.”  It  discloses  at  once  the  wTorst 
and  the  best  examples  of  management, 
the  one  being  so  very  bad  as  to  seem  like 
a caricature  on  the  most  vicious  systems 
elsewhere,  while  the  other  extreme  copies 
that  which  is  the  essence  of  the  good 
wTork  in  the  best -governed  city  in  the 
world.  Chicago  therefore  offers  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  opportunity  for  the 
study  and  comparison  of  municipal  meth- 
ods in  general. 

The  worst  feature,  that  which  seems 
almost  to  caricature  the  worst  products  of 
partisan  politics,  is  seen  in  the  Mayors 
office.  The  Mayor  of  Chicago  lias  to  bide 
behind  a series  of  locked  doors,  and  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  see  him  as  it  would 
be  to  visit  the  Prefect  of  Police  in  Paris. 
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When  he  leaves  his  office  he  slips  out  of 
a side  door — the  same  by  which  he  seeks 
his  desk.  The  charm  that  the  door  pos- 
sesses for  his  eyes  is  that  it  is  at  a distance 
from  the  public  antechamber  of  his  suite 
of  offices.  When  he  goes  to  luncheon 
he  takes  a closed  cab,  and  is  driven  to 
some  place  a mile  or  more  away,  in  order 
that  he  may  eat  in  peace.  The  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  and  undemocratic  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  that  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago  is  the  worst  victim  of  the  spoils 
system  that  has  yet  been  created  in  Amer- 
ica. The  chase  for  patronage  fetches  up 
at  his  door,  and  all  the  avenues  employed 
in  it  end  at  his  person.  He  is  almost  the 
sole  source  and  dispenser  of  public  place 
of  every  grade. 

The  system  was  established  a great 
many  years  ago,  and  they  say  in  Chica- 
go that  it  “worked  well  enough”  under 
Carter  Harrison,  because  after  he  got  his 
municipal  organization  complete  he  was 
elected  and  re-elected  several  times,  and 
had  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  in  smooth  run- 
ning order.  It  was  a city  of  only  400,000 
population  in  those  days,  but  the  condi- 
tions were  the  same.  The  experience  of 
a succeeding  and  very  recent  Mayor  was 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of 
an  office  so  constituted.  He  spent  the 
first  year  at  his  desk  in  handling  patron- 
age. He  could  do  nothing  else  because 
he  undertook  to  do  that.  He  made  it  his 
rule  that  there  should  be  no  appointments 
that  were  not  approved  by  him.  The 
present  Mayor  is  of  the  opposite  mind. 
He  has  found  that  if  he  manages  the 
patronage  he  cannot  perform  the  other 
duties  of  his  office.  He  has  inaugurated 
a new  departure,  and  seeks  to  make  the 
heads  of  the  subordinate  departments  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  appointments. 
This  works  only  partially,  because  the 
place-hunters  are  not  to  be  deceived. 
They  know  what  his  powers  are  as  well 
as  he  does,  and  if  they  do  not  get  what 
they  want  from  his  deputies,  they  fall 
back  upon  him.  He  orders  them  back 
again  to  the  deputies,  and  so  the  game 
goes  on.  By  setting  apart  one  day  in  the 
week  for  the  scramble,  and  by  locking 
himself  up  like  a watchman  in  a safe-de- 
posit  vault,  he  manages  to  serve  as  Mayor. 
But  he  finds  the  nuisance  very  great,  and 
says  so.  When  told  that  it  seemed  sin- 
gular to  find  a Mayor  behind  bolts  and 
locks,  and  accessible  only  to  those  who 


“ get  the  combination,”  as  the  safe-makers 
would  say,  he  replied  that  only  by  such  a 
plan  was  he  able  to  do  any  work.  Mr. 
Washburne,  the  present  Mayor,  is  a square- 
headed, strong  - jawed,  forcible  - looking 
man,  who  gives  his  visitors  the  impression 
that  he  will  leave  as  good  a record  as  the 
system  can  be  forced  to  afford. 

Chicago  is  a Republican  city,  but  is 
rapidly  becoming  Democratic.  There  are 
no  4 4 bosses ” or  “ machines  ” there.  West- 
ern soil  does  not  seem  suitable  for  those 
growths.  The  Democrats  have  been  try- 
ing to  effect  an  organization  like  that  of 
Tammany  Hall,  but  they  are  divided  into 
two  factions,  and  the  plan  has  fallen  be- 
tween the  two.  The  Republicans  have 
recently  recovered  from  a mild  attempt 
at  bossisrn.  They  are  also  divided,  and 
only  unite  under  favorable  circumstances. 
The  assessment  evil  is  said  not  to  be  very 
great.  Candidates  or  their  friends  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost  of  election  con- 
tests, and  public  employes  are  assessed 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  these  outra- 
geous taxes  seem  to  be  laid  on  lightly. 
It’s  your  machine  that  always  calls  for 
excessive  oiling,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  chief  engineers  nearly  always  grow 
mysteriously  rich. 

In  the  city  government  there  are  four 
charter  officers  who  are  elected  by  the 
people — the  Mayor,  the  City  Treasurer, 
the  City  Attorney,  and  the  City  Clerk. 
Each  is  independent  of  the  other,  and  the 
Mayor  is  not  vested  with  power  to  re- 
move the  others.  The  City  Attorney  is 
in  charge  of  the  litigations  into  which 
the  corporation  is  drawn;  but  the  more 
important  legal  officer  is  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  who  acts  as  adviser  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
The  manner  in  which  this  office  came  to 
be  created  is  peculiar.  It  is  said  that  a 
score  or  more  years  ago  there  was  elected 
to  the  City  Attorney’s  place  a man  who 
knew  no  law,  and  proved  worse  than  no 
attorney  at  all.  A competent  adviser 
was  needed,  and  so  the  new  office  was 
created,  and  has  ever  since  remained  a 
feature  of  the  government. 

We  still  find  justices  of  the  peace  in 
Chicago,  and  in  great  force  of  numbers. 
They  are  county  officers.  They  have 
jurisdiction  everywhere,  as  they  please  to 
exercise  it,  and  live  upou  their  fees— a 
plan  that  works  no  better  there  than  else- 
where, that  causes  rivalry  and  confusion 
where  there  should  be  only  the  dignity  of 
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law,  and  that  creates  courts  which  are 
inclined  to  rule  against  the  defendants, 
and  to  extort  money  from  all  from  whom 
it  can  be  got.  These  justices  are  named 
by  the  judges  of  record  of  the  county, 
and  the  list  is  sent  to  the  Legislature  for 
approval  and  appointment.  From  the 
lot  the  police  magistrates  are  selected  by 
the  Mayor.  There  are  ten  police  courts 
and  twelve  magistrates,  and  the  reason 
there  are  two  more  judges  than  courts 
lets  in  a flood  of  light  upon  the  situation. 
There  are  two  very  busy  courts,  and  in 
order  to  share  their  business  it  became 
the  custom  for  other  judges  than  those 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  hire  apart- 
ments next  door  to  these  courts,  and  in 
them  to  hold  courts  of  their  own.  These 
piratical  justices  inspired  the  lawyers  and 
prisoners  appearing  before  the  regular 
courts  to  demand  a change  of  venue  and 
bring  their  causes  next  door,  the  incen- 
tive being  a promise  of  more  satisfactory 
treatment  than  the  regular  courts  would 
be  likely  to  vouchsafe— lighter  fines,  for 
instance,  or  other  perversions  of  justice. 
It  became,  and  it  remains  to-day,  a cus- 
tom for  these  motions  for  a change  of 
venue  to  be  offered  in  the  most  common- 
place and  perfunctory  manner,  the  ma- 
gistrates administering  the  oath,  and  the 
others  solemnly  swearing  that  they  ask  a 
change  Qf  venue  because  they  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  cannot  get  justice  in 
the  court  in  question.  To  break  this  cus- 
tom at  its  strongest  points  the  Mayor  has 
appointed  additional  magistrates  for  the 
principal  police  courts,  and  they  hold 
court  in  rooms  adjoining  those  of  their 
associates,  so  that  those  who  insist  upon 
a change  of  venue  are  taken  one  door 
away  to  obtain  the  same  quality  of  justice 
which  they  would  have  obtained  in  the 
first  court.  The  justices  who  may  be 
called  the  Mayor’s  magistrates  are  sal- 
aried. The  busy  ones  get  $5000  a year, 
the  others  less. 

The  saloon  license  system  is  another 
village  development.  The  regular  fee  is 
$500,  and  there  are  only  5000  licenses, 
but  any  man  of  what  is  called  “good 
character  ” may  get  a license  on  his  own 
application,  and  the  license  is  then  is- 
sued to  the  person . He  may  sell  his 
liquors  anywhere  that  he  pleases  within 
the  city  limits.  The  law  declares  that 
the  drinking  saloons  shall  be  closed  at 
midnight.  It  has  proved  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  this  ordinance,  but  the 


present  Mayor  has  been  making  a brave 
battle  toward  that  end.  He  is  of  those 
who  believe  that  all  evils  which  seem  ei- 
ther necessary  or  ineradicable  should  be 
regulated,  and  his  idea  was  to  enforce  the 
law  for  closing  the  saloons,  and  to  issue 
licenses  to  sell  liquor  in  the  restaurants 
which  keep  open  all  night,  the  drinks  to 
be  sold  only  with  food.  He  found,  what 
was  no  new  discovery,  that  the  reform 
was  loudly  opposed  by  the  worst  element 
in  the  business,  who  said  that  they  could 
and  did  sell  liquor  in  their  restaurants, 
anyway,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for 
licenses.  He  also  found  that  the  ultra- 
temperance folk  took  sides  with  these  de- 
fiers of  order  by  opposing  the  reform  on 
the  usual  ground  that  licensing  liquor- 
selling was  recognizing  and  authorizing 
the  evil.  As  late  as  the  end  of  last  au- 
tumn the  Mayor  was  manfully  holding 
to  his  determination  to  enforce  the  mid- 
night closing  law,  and.it  was  said  by  all 
with  whom  I spoke  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  obtain  even  a glass  of  beer 
after  twelve  o’clock,  and  that  no  saloons 
displayed  lights  or  open  doors  after 
hours. 

He  was  able  to  enforce  his  orders  and 
perform  this  function  of  his  office  for  a 
reason  that  points  a moral  for  every  stu- 
dent of  the  subject  to  remember.  He 
holds  the  power  to  dismiss  those  who  dis- 
obey him.  He  promised  to  discharge 
any  policeman  upon  whose  post  a drink 
was  sold  or  a saloon  was  kept  open  after 
hours.  He  could  discharge  every  police- 
man, from  the  Chief  down,  and  they  all 
knew  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  al- 
most similar  authority  is  vested  in  the 
police  magistrates  in  the  most  progressive 
English  cities.  The  result  is  wholesome 
everywhere. 

Some  past  work  of  the  Chicago  police 
has  made  the  force  famous.  The  World’s 
Fair  commissioners  who  went  abroad  to 
urge  foreign  participation  in  the  exposi- 
tion found  their  way  paved  before  them 
by  the  good  opinion  of  Chicago  that  had 
been  aroused  by  her  treatment  of  the  an- 
archists. But  the  force  has  deteriorated. 

It  looks  as  if  it  had  run  down  at  the  heels 
and  needed  a soldier  in  command  to  dis- 
cipline it  and  develop  among  its  mem- 
bers an  esprit  de  corps.  The  almost 
all-powerful  Mayor  recognizes  this,  and 
has  appointed  Major  R.  W.  McClaughry 
to  the  chieftaincy  on  account  of  that 
gentleman’s  reputation  for  administrative 
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ability  and  for  disciplinary  force.  As 
warden  of  Joliet  (Illinois)  Penitentiary, 
and  later  of  a reformatory  at  Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania,  he  caused  these  qualities 
to  attract  attention.  The  Chicago  police 
force  had  become  a hospital  for  the  po- 
litical toughs  of  the  city,  and  any  man 
could  join  it  provided  only  that  he  had 
“ inflooence.”  He  might  be  a man  just 
out  of  State-prison,  or  only  thirty  days 
in  America,  but  if  he  was  the  protege  of 
a politician  he  was  made  a policeman. 
There  were  regulations  as  to  fitness,  both 
mental,  moral,  and  physical,  but  they  were 
disregarded.  The  plan  for  rehabilitating 
the  force  is  an  adaptation  of  civil  service 
methods.  The  men  are  cross-questioned 
like  school-boys  at  a quarterly  examina- 
tion. Their  moral  character  is  looked 
into  less  sharply  than  their  ability  to  com- 
prehend the  true  nature  of  a policeman’s 
duties  and  relation  to  the  people.  Politics 
are  not  shown  the  door.  The  wards  and 
“heelers”  of  the  politicians  are  the  can- 
didates as  before,  but  after  a man  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  examined  it  is  asserted  that 
his  political  backing  ceases  to  affect  his 
fate.  He  must  obtain  a grade  of  seventy 
in  a possible  one  hundred,  and  when 
twelve  candidates  have  passed  the  exam- 
ination, if  only  six  are  needed,  the  best 
six  are  taken. 

But  even  before  this  reform  began,  the 
Western  habit  of  experimenting  with  new 
ideas  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  fea- 
tures of  police  service  which  we  in  New 
York  could  have  copied  with  advantage, 
and  must  copy  sooner  or  later.  On  that 
corner  of  Clark  Street  where  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel  stands,  one  day  toward  the 
middle  of  last  October,  I saw  a policeman 
try  to  arrest  a maniacal  victim  of  delir- 
ium tremens.  It  was  at  six  o’clock,  and 
the  streets  were  crowded.  Had  the  case 
occurred  in  New  York,  our  public  would 
have  witnessed  a brutal  and  sickening 
“clubbing  match,”  for  in  no  other  way 
than  by  stunning  the  man  could  one  of 
our  officers  have  handled  him.  If  the 
policeman  would  have  preferred  help,  he 
would  have  beaten  the  sidewalk  with  his 
club  and  waited,  while  the  maniac  fought 
like  a tiger,  until  another  policeman  ar- 
rived. Ringing  a club  on  a pavement  is 
better  than  springing  a rattle,  as  our  police 
did  a century  ago — but  that  is  not  saying 
much  in  its  favor.  However,  this  was  in 
Chicago. 

There  they  have  discovered  the  advan- 


tages of  a perfected  electrical  system  of 
communication  between  the  police  sta- 
tions and  the  patrolmen  on  duty.  In  this 
case  the  policeman  stepped  to  one  of  those 
patrol  boxes  that  are  so  numerous  as  to 
seem  always  at  hand,  and  flashed  a signal 
to  the  nearest  station  for  help.  In  a jiffy 
a wagon-load  of  policemen  dashed  up  to 
the  spot,  the  men  leaped  out,  the  rum- 
crazed  offender  was  bundled  into  the  wag- 
on, and  it  was  driven  back  to  the  station. 
A neater,  cleaner,  more  admirable  bit  of 
police  work  I never  saw ; but  the  frequent 
sight  of  these  wagons  flying  through  the 
streets  assured  me  that  such  work,  in  such 
cases,  is  the  rule  with  that  force. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  describe 
other  than  what  may  be  called  the  pecu- 
liarities of  these  city  governments,  and  of 
the  general  plan  of  Chicago’s  manage- 
ment there  is  little  more  to  say.  After 
the  Mayor  has  appointed  his  heads  of  de- 
partments (and  all  the  8000  or  9000  “feet,” 
if  he  chooses),  he  divides  his  farther  pow- 
ers with  the  Common  Council,  which  has 
been  but  little  shorn  of  its  inherited  func- 
tions. Its  committees  follow  the  more 
important  divisions  of  the  government, 
and  one  of  them,  the  finance  committee, 
acting  like  New  York’s  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  determines  the  cost 
of  each  year’s  undertakings.  The  Coun- 
cil is  a very  large  body,  and  contains  two 
members  from  each  of  the  thirty -four 
wards  of  the  city,  one  being  elected  from 
each  ward  every  year.  They  are  paid  on 
the  per  diem  plan  for  actual  service,  and, 
like  almost  all  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, are  moderately  recompensed.  The 
city  has  experimented  with  bureaus  head- 
ed by  commissions  and  with  intrusting 
the  patronage  to  the  Common  Council. 
It  has  now  had  for  years  what  is  popular- 
ly known  as  “one-man  power.”  It  is 
often  said  that  this  is  whatever  the  one 
man  proves  himself,  but  the  experience  of 
the  present  time  in  Chicago  is  that  if  the 
Mayor  were  a saint,  so  long  as  the  spoils 
system  obtains,  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  succeed  in  dispensing  the  patronage  and 
attending  to  his  duties,  at  least  during  the 
first  year  of  his  two-year  term. 

But  there  are  other  municipal  corpora- 
tions in  Chicago  with  which  the  Mayor 
has  nothing  to  do.  They  are  the  park 
boards.  It  is  a strange  thing  about  Chi- 
cago that  those  monuments  of  her  public 
spirit,  enterprise,  and  taste  which  are  at 
once  her  glory  and  her  pride  are  out  of 
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the  control  of  her  city  government.  It 
is  to  the  management  of  them  that  I have 
referred  as  exemplifying  the  very  best 
method  of  the  administration  of  local  af- 
fairs. They  do  not  do  this  in  their  origin 
because  they  are  the  creatures  of  either 
the  courts  or  the  State  government,  where- 
as to  be  as  they  should  they  must  be  the 
products  of  popular  and  home  rule.  But 
in  the  methods  and  work  of  the  boards  is 
seen  that  which  produces  the  best  govern- 
ment. There  seem  to  be  no  “politics” 
about  them.  They  appear  to  be  doing 
business  on  business  principles.  They 
have  produced  one  of  the  notable  park 
systems  of  the  world  by  methods  so  wise 
and  economical  that  the  people  have  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  of  a wondrous  and 
beautiful  park  development  without  feel- 
ing the  tax  by  which  the  cost  has  been 
met.  The  park  commissioners  serve  with- 
out pay  and  in  the  belief  that  their  duties 
bring  honor  with  them.  They  are  in- 
spired to  give  the  public  their  best  service 
by  the  consciousness  that  when  the  plans 
for  the  pleasure-grounds  have  been  exe- 
cuted, it  will  be  worth  as  much  as  a 
monument  to  any  man  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  work. 

Even  in  the  City  Hall  and  among  the 
politicians  students  of  the  city  govern- 
ment are  referred  to  the  parks  as  examples 
of  the  best  public  work  that  has  been  per- 
formed in  Chicago.  And  in  the  City 
Hall  I was  told  that  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  Park  Commissioners  are  un- 
hampered by  political  obligations. 

There  are  three  of  these  corporations — 
the  South  Park,  the  Lincoln  Park,  and  the 
West  Park  commissioners,  and  they  not 
only  are  independent  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, but  they  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  parkways  and  boulevards,  at  least 
one  of  which  reaches  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  business  quarter  in  the  thick  of  the 
town.  They  enact  their  own  ordinances, 
and  maintain  police  to  enforce  them. 
They  build,  repair,  clean,  and  police  the 
parks  and  boulevards  in  their  charge; 
and  have  been,  by  the  courts,  declared  to 
be  quasi-municipal  corporations  in  them- 
selves. Each  commission  is  maintained 
by  a direct  tax  upon  the  district  or  di- 
vision of  the  city  which  it  benefits. 

It  will  not  be  profitable  to  study  all  the 
commissions:  one  does  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  another.  The  South  Side  Com- 
mission, headed  by  President  William 
Best,  consists  of  five  members,  who  are 


appointed  for  five-year  terms  by  the 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Court.  When  the 
majority  of  the  judges  are  Democrats, 
they  appoint  Democrats;  and  Republi- 
can majorities  appoint  Republican  com- 
missioners; but  beyond  that  point  I am 
assured  that  politics  cut  no  figure  in  the 
case.  At  present  there  are  three  Demo-  ■ 
crats  and  two  Republicans  on  the  board. 
One  member  is  a real-estate  dealer,  one  is 
vice-president  of  the  stock-yards,  one  is 
a tobacco  merchant,  one  is  a coal-dealer, 
and  one  is  an  editor.  All  are  well-to-do 
and  middle-aged  men.  One  has  served 
fifteen  years,  another  twelve  years,  and 
another,  ten  years.  Mr.  H.  W.  Harmon, 
the  secretary,  has  held  that  place  nine- 
teen years;  and  Mr.  Foster,  the  Superin- 
tendent, has  filled  that  position  seventeen 
years. 

This  commission  performed  its  func- 
tions for  three  towns  originally— South 
Chicago,  Hyde  Park,  and  Lake.  They 
now  comprise  a part  of  the  city.  They 
are  assessed  for  $300,000  annually,  South 
Chicago  paying  80  per  cent.,  and  the 
other  towns  10  per  cent.  each.  In  addi- 
tion, a tax  of  one  mill  is  levied  on  the 
taxable  valuation  of  the  district,  because 
the  fixed  sum  of  $300,000  proved  insuffi- 
cient. The  additional  tax  is  to  be  im- 
posed as  long  as  the  commission  has  any 
bonds  outstanding.  The  weight  of  the 
total  tax  upon  the  community  is  2§  mills, 
and  is  presumably  an  unfelt  burden.  For 
this  the  commission  maintains  Michigan 
Avenue,  the  boulevard  that  leads  into  the 
heart  of  the  city ; Drexel  Boulevard,  mod- 
el led  after  one  of  the  noblest  avenues  in 
Paris;  the  Grand  Boulevard,  a splendid 
thoroughfare;  Washington  Park,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  grand  and  beautiful 
breathing-spots  in  the  city;  Jackson  Park, 
where  the  Columbian  Exposition  is  to  be 
held;  and  many  other  boulevards  and 
park  extensions.  Lakes,  notable  floral 
collections,  boats,  restaurants,  picnic  and 
play  grounds,  park  phaetons,  a zoological 
collection,  sprinkling-carts,  police,  labor- 
ers, a nursery  for  trees,  and  a score  of 
other  sources  of  expense  or  attractions 
are  thus  provided  for.  The  commission 
employs  a force  that  is  mainly  composed 
of  Swedes  and  Germans.  The  same  men 
are  retained  year  after  year.  They  are 
skilled  in  their  several  lines  of  work; 
they  own  their  little  homes,  and  feel  se- 
cure in  their  places;  they  are  not  told 
how  to  vote,  nor  are  they  watched  at  the 
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polls.  The  work  of  the  commission  em- 
braces several  sources  of  income,  but  no 
effort  is  made  to  force  profits  out  of  the 
conveniences  and  playthings  provided  for 
the  people. 

Lincoln  Park  is  the  one  that  all  visitors 
to  Chicago  are  certain  to  be  advised  to 
see.  It  is  only  250  acres  in  extent,  but  it 
lies  along  the  curving  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  a fringe  of  sward  and  shade 
beside  a sheet  of  turquoise.  We  in  New 
York  waited  until  we  were  200  years  old 
before  we  built  such  parks.  Chicago 
waited  only  forty  years.  Already  stat- 
ues, fountains,  and  a conservatory  are 
ornaments  piled  on  ornament  in  Lincoln 
Park.  A lake  a mile  long  is  being  added 
for  aquatic  sports,  and  the  noble  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  which  is  a part  of  the  park, 
is  to  be  faced  with  a paved  beach  and  a 
sea-wall,  and  is  to  connect  with  the  drive 
to  Fort  Sheridan,  distant  twenty-five  miles 
northward  on  the  lake  front.  There  are 
five  commissioners  in  charge  of  this  park 
and  the  boulevarded  streets  that  approach 
it.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Illinois,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  serve  five  years.  Three  are 
Democrats  and  two  are  Republicans,  but 
their  employes  are  chosen  for  fitness  as 
workmen,  and  the  trust  is  managed  prac- 
tically and  economically. 

William  C.  Goudy,  the  president,  was 
counsel  to  the  commission  for  fifteen 
years  before  he  was  chosen  president 
General  Joseph  Stockton  has  been  a com- 
missioner twenty  - two  years,  and  E.  S. 
Taylor  has  been  the  secretary  since  the 
organization  of  the  board  in  1869.  The 
commission  bought  its  land  for  only 
$900,000,  and  in  five  years  will  have  ex- 
tinguished that  debt.  Now  it  is  borrow- 
ing half  a million  to  meet  the  cost  of  re- 
claiming from  the  lake  land  that  will  be 
worth  millions  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 
The  tax  rate  last  year  was  eight  mills  on 
the  low  assessed  valuation  that  prevails  in 
Chicago.  During  the  twenty-two  years 
of  existence  of  the  commission  there  nev- 
er has  been  the  slightest  taint  or  suspicion 
of  jobbery  or  impropriety  of  any  sort  in 
its  relation  to  its  work,  its  employed,  or 
the  people. 

It  is  true  that  these  park  boards  are  the 
products  of  the  organization  of  Cook 
County,  which  extends  around  and  be- 
yond Chicago.  The  absurd  justices  of 
the  peace  are  the  old  village  squires  of 
the  county  system  also.  Though  there 


are  only  about  100,000  persons  in  the 
county  outside  the  city,  the  Cook  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  exercises  an  au- 
thority that  is  perfectly  independent  of 
the  City  Council.  The  parks  are  therefore 
managed  by  the  State,  and  not  the  city, 
and  this  is  cause  for  offence  to  all  who 
hold  that  perfected  city  government  must 
be  complete  self-government.  The  argu- 
ment is  too  solid  to  be  broken  down  by 
any  exception,  and  yet  these  commissions 
are  singular  in  presenting  the  spectacle 
of  State  organizations  freed  from  politics 
in  a city  where  the  local  organization  is 
poisoned  to  the  core  with  partisan  alle- 
giance and  spoils-grabbing.  But  beyond 
that  is  the  renewed  proof  that  local  gov- 
ernment succeeds  best  when  administered 
by  non-politicians  working  in  no  interest 
but  that  of  the  public. 

That  is  what  the  Chicago  park  managers 
newly  demonstrate.  Call  them  county 
officers,  as  they  are,  yet  they  are  of  and 
for  Chicago.  They  are  Chicago  business 
men,  and  they  have  been  induced  to  give 
up  what  time  they  can  spare  from  private 
business  because  they  feel  it  a distinction 
and  an  honor  to  be  intrusted  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  what  every  man  in  Chicago 
thinks  is  to  become  the  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  park  system  in  the  world.  They 
are  anxious  to  prove  that  no  mistake  was 
made  in  choosing  them  as  men  of  business 
ability.  The  instant  politicians  are  chosen 
they  begin  to  payoff  tlieir  debts  to  the  party 
with  which  they  have  bargained  fora  liv- 
ing. They  pay  their  debts  with  the  val- 
uables that  belong  to  the  people.  Their 
constant  thoughts  and  best  efforts  are  put 
forth  to  strengthen  their  party  and  to 
please  its  managers.  The  non-politician 
in  office  has  no  one  to  please  but  the  pub- 
lic. 

In  Minneapolis,  a city  of  164.000  popu- 
lation, the  striking  feature  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment is  the  system  of  licensing  saloons. 
Of  the  government  in  general  there  is  lit- 
tle more  to  be  said  than  that  it  appears  to 
be  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the  people, 
and  businesslike  in  its  general  plan  and 
results.  There  are  no  bosses,  “halls,”  or 
other  organizations  among  the  politicians. 
Here  the  Mayor  becomes  a figure-head, 
and  the  Chicago  plan  is  diametrically 
reversed.  A recent  Mayor  made  this 
public  comment  on  the  case : “The  Mayor 
has  but  little  authority;  he  has  hardly 
more  than  an  advisory  power  in  any  de- 
partment.” The  government  is  by  the 
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Common  Council,  and  the  most  important 
official  is  the  City  Engineer.  His  salary  is 
$4500 ; the  Mayor’s  is  $2000.  The  Mayor 
appoints  his  Chief  of  Police,  and  may  ap- 
point the  policemen.  He  also  appoints 
his  own  secretary.  The  other  officials, 
high  and  low,  are  the  appointees  of  the 
Council.  This  consists  of  two  Aldermen 
from  each  of  thirteen  wards,  who  also 
order  all  public  improvements  and  re- 
pairs and  grant  all  licenses.  Politically 
the  present  Council  consists  of  sixteen 
Republicans  and  ten  Democrats,  and  the 
membership  is  principally  American, 
something  like  twenty  of  the  twenty-six 
having  been  born  in  this  country.  That 
important  bureau  the  Board  of  Tax  Levy 
consists  of  the  City  Auditor,  the  Comp- 
troller, the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
of  the  City  Council.  It  fixes  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  city  expenditures;  and  the 
Council,  in  consultation  with  the  various 
local  boards,  may  determine  upon  any 
sum  of  outlay  within  but  not  above  the 
levy.  The  assessed  valuation  on  which 
the  levy  is  based  is  thought  to  be  a liberal 
one  (50  to  66^  per  cent,  of  the  actual  val- 
ue), and  the  tax  is  21.4  mills,  but  nine 
wards  pay  an  added  tax  of  two  mills  for 
street  extension  and  improvements,  or 
23.4  mills  in  all. 

But  the  noticeable  and  most  admirable 
single  feature  of  the  government  is  the 
licensing  plan.  Dram-selling  is  kept  away 
from  the  residence  portions  of  the  town, 
and  is  confined  to  the  business  and  manu- 
facturing districts.  As  we  have  seen  in 
a previous  paper  on  the  cities  of  the  North- 
west, Minneapolis  is  distinctively  and  pe- 
culiarly a city  of  homes.  It  spreads  it- 
self, with  elbow-room  for  nearly  every 
dwelling,  over  fifty-three  square  miles  of 
territory.  The  entire  city  area  is  very 
park-like  in  its  appearance  and  surround- 
ings, and  up  and  down  its  beautiful  resi- 
dence avenues  and  along  its  scores  of 
semi-rural  streets  the  home  atmosphere 
and  influence  are  unbroken  by  the  pres- 
ence of  saloons.  They  are  relegated  and 
confined  to  a comparatively  small  frac- 
tion of  the  space  covered  by  the  town. 
This  is  called  “the  patrol  district,”  and 
the  plan  is  named,  after  it,  “the  patrol 
limit  system.”  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  so  called,  since  the  whole 
city  is  patrolled,  but  a study  of  the  map 


shows  that  the  territory  in  which  the 
licenses  are  granted  is  mainly  in  two  nar- 
row belts  along  the  river,  in  the  more 
thickly  built,  older  parts  of  the  two  towns 
that  have  since  become  one  city.  As  it 
is  a city  of  superb  area,  most  of  the  dwell- 
ings are  at  a distance  from  the  outer 
edges  of  the  saloon  districts.  The  electric- 
car  lines  are  numerous,  and  the  cars  are 
swift,  but  those  who  feel  that  peculiar 
thirst  which  can  only  be  quenched  while 
the  sufferer  leans  against  a bar  must 
make  a long  journey  and  pay  ten  cents 
car  fare  to  obtain  relief. 

Minnesota  is  a high-license  State,  and 
the  fee  for  a permit  to  maintain  a saloon 
or  hotel  bar  in  cities  of  more  than  100,000 
population  is  $1000.  To  obtain  a permit 
in  Minneapolis  the  applicant  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  must  not 
have  had  a previous  license  revoked,  or 
been  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the 
liquor  laws  or  ordinances  within  a year 
of  the  date  of  his  application.  The  ap- 
plicant must  manage  his  place  himself 
and  for  himself.  He  may  not  have  more 
than  one  license.  He  may  not  sell  liquor 
in  or  next  door  to  any  theatre,  or  within 
400  feet  of  a public  school,  or  within  200 
feet  of  a park  or  parkway.  All  this  he 
must  swear  to,  and  agree  that  if  he  has 
sworn  falsely  in  any  particular  in  his  af- 
fidavit his  license  may  be  revoked.  He 
must,  together  with  his  application  and 
affidavit,  also  file  a bond  in  $4000,  with 
two  sureties,  who  shall  not  be  on  any 
other  similar  bond. 

The  license  is  for  a fixed  place  as  well 
as  for  a person,  and  carries  farther  condi- 
tions against  Sunday  selling,  gambling, 
and  disorderly  conduct  on  the  premises, 
as  well  as  against  selling  to  minors  or  to 
public-school  pupils  or  drunkards.  The 
applicant  goes  before  the  City  Clerk,  pays 
a fee  of  one  dollar,  and  registers  his  ap- 
plication and  bond.  If  it  appears  that 
his  case  comes  within  the  requirements, 
and  his  proposed  saloon  is  to  be  within 
the  patrol  district,  the  application  is  pub- 
lished once  a week  for  two  weeks  in  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  city.  If  any 
citiiln  then  protests  against  the  granting 
of  the  license,  a hearing  is  had  before  the 
City  Council.  If  the  license  is  granted, 
it  is  not  assignable  to  any  other  person, 
though  the  executor  or  administrator  of  a 
deceased  licensee  may  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness under  the  license.  It  is  not  trans- 
ferable to  any  other  place,  though  the  al- 
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teration  of  the  neighborhood  around  the 
saloon  may  make  it  necessary  for  the  city 
to  grant  a permit  for  removal.  In  case  a 
license  is  revoked  by  the  Mayor  or  City 
Council  ufor  reasons  authorized  or  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  the  State/’  then  the 
liquor-seller  shall  have  refunded  to  him 
“a  sum  proportional  to  one-half  the  sum 
paid  for  such  license  for  the  unexpired 
term  thereof.”  But  if  the  courts  order 
the  license  revoked,  the  dealer  loses  all 
that  he  has  paid.  The  courts  may  order 
a license  revoked  on  the  first  conviction 
for  a breach  of  the  law.  On  a second 
conviction  they  must  revoke  it. 

Last  year  274  persons  took  out  licenses, 
and  there  is  a liquor-seller  to  every  675 
inhabitants,  as  against  one  to  every  177 
persons  in  New  York  city.  But  the  fee 
of  $1000  makes  the  liquor-dealers  pay 
into  the  Minneapolis  treasury  $274,000, 
or  about  $52,000  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  police  force  of  the  city.  This  Min- 
neapolis plan  speaks  for  itself.  It  does 
not  easily  lend  itself  to  a city  like  New 
York,  where  the  population  is  squeezed 
into  a narrow  space,  and  there  is  no  broad 
division  of  the  city  into  a residence  and  a 
business  part.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
could  be  applied  to  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  country,  especially  when  it  is  noted 
that  even  in  Minneapolis  there  are  irregu- 
larities in  the  patrol  district  to  meet  each 
eccentricity  of  the  city’s  growth.  The 
more  worldly-wise  the  reader  is,  the  more 
likely  he  will  be  to  ask  at  once  whether 
the  law  is  enforced,  and  whether  the  drug- 
gists (who  are  everywhere  the  ‘‘silent 
partners  ” in  the  liquor  trade)  are  not,  as 
usual,  violating  it  wherever  the  people 
have  sought  to  make  it  prohibitory.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  that  the 
appearances  and  general  testimony  go  to 
show  that  the  law  is  absolutely  enforced 
as  to  the  liquor  saloons,  but  that  there  is 
some  illicit  drinking  in  many  of  the 
apothecary  shops.  These  are  popularly 
known  as  “blind  pigs”  in  Minneapolis, 
a term  that  is  not  so  happily  chosen  as 
that  adopted  by  the  good  citizens  of  As- 
bury  Park,  New  Jersey,  who  call  such  il- 
licit groggeries  thei  r ‘ ‘ speak-easies.  ” It  is 
said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
stranger  in  Minneapolis  to  get  a drink  in 
a drug  store.  Even  if  the  authorities  do 
not  wage  war  on  such  druggists  as  vio- 
late the  law,  one  would  think  that  where 
such  a high  fee  as  $1000  is  paid  for  the 
right  to  sell  liquor,  the  licensed  traders 
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would  take  measures  against  drug-store 
abuses.  The  fact  that  the  saloon-keepers 
are  not  complaining  in  Minneapolis  seems 
proof  to  me  that  the  abuse  is  not  consid- 
erable or  general. 

In  an  earlier  article  in  this  series  I 
dwelt  on  the  beauty  and  original  charac- 
ter of  the  Minneapolis  parks,  and  only 
need  to  say  further  that  the  city  finds 
within  its  limits  a number  of  pretty  little 
lakes,  incidents  in  that  natural  arrange- 
ment which  renders  all  the  surroundings 
of  Lake  Superior  a great  sponge-like  ter- 
ritory, and  which  gives  to  Minnesota 
alone  no  less  than  7000  lakes.  Each  lit- 
tle body  of  water  in  Minneapolis  is  made 
the  central  feature  of  a park  or  the  orna- 
ment of  a parkway.  But  while  there  are 
half  a dozen  such  bodies  of  water,  there 
are  thirty-four  parks  under  the  control  of 
the  Park  Board,  and  those  which  are  join- 
ed by  the  eighteen  miles  of  boulevards  that 
have  been  laid  out  now  form  a beautiful 
cordon  around  two  sides  of  the  town. 
The  city's  parks  comprise  1469  acres,  and 
are  valued  at  $3,018,000,  yet  so  wisely  was 
the  land  purchased  that  it  cost  the  city 
only  $80,000  to  acquire  it.  That  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  a bit  of  honest,  busi- 
nesslike governmental  work. 

It  was  in  St.  Paul  that  a leading  official 
confided  to  me  his  observation  that  “ the 
better  a municipal  commission  is,  the 
worse  for  the  tax-payers. 19  He  argued 
that  in  howsoever  great  a degree  the 
head  of  a department  evinces  a desire  to 
distinguish  himself  by  his  work,  in  just 
that  degree  he  will  increase  the  cost  of 
his  department.  That  is  true ; but  wheth- 
er that  will  prove  the  worse  for  the  tax- 
payers depends  entirely  upon  whether 
the  money  spent  is  wisely  put  out.  A 
very  thoughtful  friend  of  mine  is  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  “ the  greater  the  tax 
is,  the  less  will  be  the  burden.”  He  finds 
property  values  and  the  general  comfort 
so  increased  by  wise  public  expenditures 
that  the  people  in  progressive  communi- 
ties feel  the  benefits  more  than  they  feel 
the  taxes.  It  is  in  the  out-of-the-way 
and  backward  rural  districts,  where  very 
inferior  roads  and  schools  are  the  only 
visible  returns,  that  the  people  complain 
aloud  against  having  to  pay  taxes  whose 
sum  totals  seem  to  others  ridiculously 
small.  What  might  seem  a great  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent  in  Minneapolis  in 
developing  the  tracts  that  have  been  set 
aside  for  parks  (something  like  a million 
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and  a half  of  dollars  since  1883).  The 
method  of  raising  the  money  for  new 
work  is  to  issue  bonds  for  ten  years,  pay- 
able one-tenth  annually  by  assessment 
on  adjacent  property.  Yet  a tax  payer 
there,  in  speaking  of  park  improvements 
that  had  been  made  near  various  plots  of 
his  real  estate,  declared  that  the  increase 
in  values  had  been  so  great  in  each  case 
that  he  never  felt  like  complaining  of  the 
heightened  taxes  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  pay. 

The  Minneapolis  Park  Board  consists 
of  twelve  members,  who  are  elected  by 
the  people,  and  of  three  ex  officio  mem- 
bers— the  Mayor,  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  Committee  on  Roads  and  Bridges, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings. 
It  is  politically  partisan,  and  much  of  the 
lesser  patronage  changes  with  changes  of 
political  complexion.  The  board  gets  au- 
thority from  the  Legislature  to  issue  bonds 
when  it  wishes  to  purchase  land,  but  all 
such  issues  are  subject  to  a charter  limi- 
tation of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
city  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  taxable  property.  The  regular 
assessment  is  less  than  one  mill.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  good  work  of  the 
board  must  be  credited  to  the  enthusiastic 
and  watchful  interest  the  people  have 
taken  in  the  work.  In  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Loring,  a wealthy  miller  and  extra  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen,  they  found  a practical 
business  man  to  direct  their  enterprises. 
He  was  able  and  willing  to  travel  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  notable 
park  systems  elsewhere.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  other  excellent  men  were  found 
to  work  with  him. 

In  making  the  short  journey  to  St.  Paul 
we  pass  to  still  another  experiment  in  city 
government.  There  they  enjoy  the  same 
.very  excellent  system  of  liquor-licensing. 
In  confining  the  saloons  to  the  business 
and  manufacturing  precincts,  whole  wards 
where  the  dwellings  are  found  are  under 
the  taboo.  They  issue  about  390  licenses 
a year  in  St.  Paul,  at  $1000  each,  and  keep 
a license-inspector  at  $1500  a year  and 
the  cost  of  a horse  and  buggy,  to  protect 
the  licensees  and  the  city.  The  officials 
boasted  to  me  that  there  is  not  one  un- 
licensed saloon  in  8t.  Paul.  As  was  the 
case  in  Minneapolis,  they  said  that  stran- 
gers could  not  procure  liquor  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises  in  those  drug  stores  which 
violate  the  law.  But  while,  in  the  main, 


the  same  excellent  method  of  liquor-licens- 
ing obtains  in  both  towns,  I was  permit- 
ted to  gather  the  notion  that  in  St.  Paul 
there  is  a looseness  about  minor  details 
of  the  superintendence  which  does  not 
exist  in  Minneapolis.  For  instance,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  close  the  saloons  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  or  on  Sundays,  as 
the  law  commands.  They  keep  open  until 
midnight,  or  even  later,  and  on  Sunday 
follow  the  New  York  device  of  closing 
the  front  doors  and  opening  those  side  or 
rear  doors  which  for  some  hidden  reason 
are  in  New  York  called  “family  en- 
trances.” 

When  I was  first  told  that  the  law 
could  not  be  enforced,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  the  impossibility  was  like 
that  which  defeated  the  better  impulses 
of  a little  child  of  my  acquaintance  when 
he  ate  an  apple  which  he  was  carrying  to 
his  sister.  He  explained  that  he  “truly 
could  not  help  eating  it;  it  really  would 
be  eaten,  and  he  could  not  stop  it.”  But 
I found  afterwards  that  the  law  was  an 
enactment  of  the  State  Legislature  and 
not  of  the  local  authorities,  and  that  the 
city  is  different  from  Minneapolis  in  that 
it  possesses  a very  much  more  mixed  pop- 
ulation of  transplanted  Europeans.  The 
failure  to  enforce  the  law  therefore  em- 
phasized two  well  - established  points  : 
first,  that  cities  should  govern  themselves; 
and  second,  that  laws  which  reflect  the 
prejudices  or  peculiar  tenets  of  a class  or 
race  are  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  in 
a mixed  community.  Yet  it  is  always  a 
pity  when  they  are  loosely  administered 
and  disobeyed.  Such  a condition  is  a 
grave  misfortune,  for  nothing  but  harm 
can  come  of  permitting  any  community 
to  witness  the  contemptuous  treatment  of 
any  law.  Would  that  all  officials  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  statutes  were  of 
General  Grant’s  mind,  to  insist  upon  the 
enforcement  of  mistaken  as  well  as  wise 
laws,  that  the  first  sort  might  the  sooner 
be  repealed ! The  city  of  St.  Paul  is  said 
to  contain  fully  65  persons  of  foreign 
birth  in  every  100  of  its  population.  It 
has  one  saloon  to  every  370  inhabitants. 

I found  St.  Paul  undergoing  a govern- 
mental revolution,  owing  to  a gift  of  a 
new  charter  from  the  Legislature.  Again 
the  Mayor  here  rose  to  importance,  and 
divided  honors  and  work  with  the  Com- 
mon Council — he  making  half  the  appoint- 
ments, and  they  administering  the  more 
important  trusts.  But  it  is  a dual  Coun- 
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cil — a double-barrelled  board  of  supervis- 
ors— called  Aldermen  and  Assemblymen. 
Each  ward  elects  one  Alderman,  and  there 
are  eleven  in  all,  while  the  nine  Assembly- 
men  are  elected  at  large  from  all  over  the 
city.  Both  serve  two  years  and  receive 
#100  a year,  presumably  for  car  fares. 
They  meet  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses 
are  Irish  or  Irish  Americans.  The  city 
is  Democratic.  The  Mayor  appoints  the 
Chief  of  Police  and  the  policemen  under 
him,  and  has  the  power  to  remove  as  well 
as  to  appoint.  He  does  so  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council ; but  it  is  said 
that  no  conflicts  have  arisen  in  the  mat- 
ter of  removals,  either  under  this  or  the 
former  charter.  The  Mayor’s  salary  has 
been  raised  from  $1000  to  $2500.  The 
judges  of  the  municipal  court  are  elected; 
they  receive  $4000  a year,  and  have  civil 
jurisdiction  where  the  sum  at  issue  is  un- 
der $500.  A feature  that  would  seem  to 
be  the  outcome  of  sage  reflection  is  the 
Conference  Committee.  It  is  composed 
of  the  Mayor,  president  of  the  Assembly, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  Aldermen,  the  Comptroller, 
Treasurer,  Engineer,  and  the  heads  of 
nearly  all  the  bureaus  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. They  come  together  once  a month 
to  confer  upon  the  work  each  has  in  hand. 

I asked  a high  official  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, who  is  a “practical”  Demo- 
cratic politician,  why  the  new  charter 
had  established  a return  to  the  old  plan 
of  a double  legislative  body.  He  said 
that  it  was  a Republican  effort  to  put  a 
check  to  Democratic  expenditure.  When 
I asked  if  it  would  have  that  effect,  he 
dropped  in  my  ear  this  astonishing  re- 
flection, which  I will  set  down  without 
any  further  comment  than  that  it  ap- 
pears to  possess  the  quality  of  frankness 
in  a marked  degree. 

“Among  politicians,”  said  he,  “a// 
legislation  is  trading.  You  know  that 
as  well  as  I do.  We  all  use  our  oppor- 
tunities and  influence  to  help  those  who 
have  been  of  service  to  us.  That  is  the 
main  consideration  in  politics.  Every 
Alderman  who  is  elected  is  indebted  to 
certain  influential  men  in  his  ward,  and 
he  expects  to  legislate  to  pay  his  debts. 
It  cannot  be  so  easy  to  do  this  if  the 
legislation  must  afterward  pass  a body  of 
men  elected  at  large,  and  not  indebted  to 
the  same  persons  for  their  election.” 

If  the  government  of  St.  Paul  has  been 


slow  in  providing  parks,  it  remains  to  be 
said  that  the  lack  has  been  little  felt  amid 
environs  that  offer  many  of  the  best  ad- 
vantages of  cultivated  pleasure-grounds. 
And  the  city  government  has  been  so  far 
from  idle  as  to  have  produced  by  prodi- 
gious energy  within  the  past  few  years 
public  works  which  have  raised  its  con- 
ditions from  those  of  a village  to  those 
which  entitle  it  to  rank  with  the  most 
progressive  cities  of  its  size  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  streets,  sewers,  railroad  cross- 
ings, fire-defence,  public  buildings,  water- 
supply  plant,  and  half  a dozen  other  im- 
portant features  of  the  public  service 
have  taken  on  a first-class  character,  and 
in  some  of  these  developments  no  city  of 
the  first  grade  surpasses  it.  A quicker, 
longer  leap  from  haphazard  to  perfected 
conditions  is  not  recorded  anywhere  in 
the  West. 

The  machinery  of  government  by 
which  this  was  effected  has  been  changed, 
but  we  know  that  there  was  nothing 
novel  about  it,  and  that  the  change  has 
brought  nothing  novel  to  it.  The  credit 
lies  with  the  public-spirited,  enterprising 
people  behind  the  government,  and  it  is 
a pity  that  they  cannot  be  left  alone  to 
work  out  their  own  administrative  meth- 
ods with  the  same  forehandedness  they 
exhibit  despite  the  interference  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

And  now,  to  end  this  glance  at  the  more 
striking  features  of  the  management  of 
the  public  business  in  this  group  of  cities, 

I come  to  a subject  which  has  been  taken 
up  with  hesitation  because  I know  that  it 
is  fashionable  and  popular  to  hold  but 
one  opinion  with  regard  to  it— that  is, 
the  public-school  management.  It  seems 
to  me  that  nothing  in  the  West  — not 
even  the  strides  she  is  making  in  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  power — is  so  remarkable 
as  the  footing  upon  which  the  common 
schools  are  maintained. 

The  last  Mayor  of  Chicago  uses  these 
words  in  his  second  annual  message:  “It 
is  gratifying  that  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  our  city  receives  that  generous 
support  and  attention  to  which  its  magni- 
tude and  importance  entitle  it.  In  1887 
the  amount  appropriated  and  otherwise 
available  for  educational  purposes  was 
nearly  $2,250,000:  in  1888,  nearly  $2,500,- 
000;  in  1889,  about  the  same  amount;  in 
1890,  nearly  $4,750,000;  and  the  present 
year,  over  $5,500,000.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  over  $17,250,000  have  been  ap- 
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propriated  during  the  past  five  years  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  our 
schools.  About  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  this 
amount  is  from  taxation;  the  balance, 
the  revenue  from  school  property .... 
The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  for  the 
school  year  reaches  nearly  139,000.... 
Night  schools  cost  the  city  nearly  $77,000 
during  the  year;  the  compulsory  feature, 
about  $15,000;  deaf-and-dumb  tuition, 
$5000;  manual  training,  $10,000;  music, 
nearly  $13,000;  drawing,  over  $17,500; 
physical  culture,  about  $15,500;  foreign 
languages,  over  $115,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  pupil  leaves  the  public 
schools  about  the  age  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen years.”  At  $5,500,000,  the  cost  per 
capita  of  139,000  school-children  is  a lit- 
tle more  than  $39. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis in  his  last  report  places  the  dis- 
bursements for  schools  at  $923,619.  The 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
that  city  reports  the  supervision  of  the 
studies  of  20,000  children.  The  cost  per 
capita  is,  therefore,  more  than  $46  a year. 
All  allusions  to  the  city’s  school  work  in 
the  official  reports  are  enthusiastic,  and  it 
appears  that  a high  rank  has  been  accord- 
ed the  Minneapolis  schools  by  those  en- 
gaged in  public  educational  work  through- 
out the  country.  The  Mayor,  in  his  ref- 
erence to  the  schools  in  a recent  message, 
notes  the  fact  that  the  manual-training 
branch  of  the  teaching  operates  to  retain 
an  increased  number  of  pupils  in  the  high 
schools.  This  discovery  of  a means  for 
lessening  the  disproportion  usually  no- 
ticeable between  the  number  of  high- 
school  pupils  and  the  numbers  in  the 
lower  schools  will  doubtless  be  hailed 
with  joy  by  those  who  find  the  system 
generally  and  greatly  underbalanced  all 
over  the  country. 

The  17,227  pupils  in  the  schools  of  St. 
Paul  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  an  expendi- 
ture of  $1,205,000  last  year.  This  is  prac- 
tically at  the  rate  of  $70  per  capita.  (The 
total  cost  is  as  above  in  the  Comptroller’s 
report;  the  Treasurer  places  the  disburse- 
ment at  $1,310,000.)  The  Superintendent 
of  Schools  reports  that  the  city  maintains 
a carefully  graded  course  of  tuition,  cov- 
ering a per  iod  of  eight  years ! It  includes 
tuition  in  civil  government,  physics,  hy- 
giene, manual  training,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  political  economy,  com- 
mon law,  zoology,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
and  English  literature. 


Here  I note  the  first  attempt  to  curb 
these  expenses.  The  St.  Paul  School 
Board  possessed  almost  complete  legisla- 
tive powers  to  raise  and  to  spend  what 
money  it  pleased.  The  Council  was 
obliged  to  grant  its  demands;  in  addition 
the  Board  issued  bonds  and  certificates  of 
indebtedness.  “It  was  like  sacrilege  to 
complain,”  an  official  told  me.  Now  the 
new  charter  subordinates  the  school  in- 
spectors. Their  pay-rolls  and  bills  must 
be  approved  by  the  Council,  which  may 
reduce  salaries.  Moreover,  another  board 
of  city  officials  buys  all  the  supplies  for 
the  schools. 

But  in  no  city  in  the  West  is  there  a 
sign  that  public  education  will  not  re- 
main the  most  costly  branch  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  two  ways  to  look  at 
such  a condition,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
two  ways  are  not  what  they  are  common- 
ly supposed  to  be.  One  way  should  be 
to  look  with  envy  on  the  rich,  who  thus 
may  send  their  children  to  school  for 
eight  years,  while  the  poor,  who  must  put 
their  little  ones  to  work  at  tender  ages, 
foot  the  greater  part  of  the  cost.  The 
other  way  might  well  be  to  commiserate 
the  poor  who  are  deceived  by  sentimen- 
tal clap-trap  into  inflating  the  common- 
school  system  in  such  a manner  that  at 
last  their  share  in  its  benefits  becomes 
microscopic. 

Two  things  that  are  novel  to  a visitor 
attract  attention  in  all  the  far  Western 
towns  and  cities.  Neither  is  a branch  of 
government,  yet  both  affect  it  The  first 
is  the  stand-point  from  which  vice  is  re- 
garded as  a factor  in  public  affairs,  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  cities.  It  is  a trick 
of  the  popular  mind  where  I have  been 
(between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast) 
to  gauge  the  vitality  and  prosperity  of  a 
town  by  the  showing  it  makes  in  what 
nfay  be  called  its  u night  side.”  It  is 
part  of  the  quality  of  hospitality,  and  is 
born  of  the  desire  to  entertain  all  comers 
as  they  would  wish  to  be  entertained. 
These  cities  are  far  apart,  and  are  the 
centres  of  great  regions.  It  is  under- 
stood that  those  who  visit  them  come  to 
spend  money  not  only  upon  necessaries 
and  luxuries,  but  at  drinking  and  gam- 
ing, in  concert-halls,  dance-houses,  and 
the  like.  If  a large  and  lively  section  of 
a town  ministers  to  these  appetites,  visit- 
ors are  taken  to  see  it.  If  such  a quar- 
ter languishes,  good  citizens  apologize, 
and  seek  to  show  that  the  city  is  not 
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backward  in  other  respects.  In  discussing 
this  subject,  a very  pushing  Western  man 
of  national  and  honorable  reputation  said : 
“There  is  wisdom  and  experience  behind 
all  that.  If  I am  asked  to  buy  lots  or  to 
locate  in  a city,  I would  visit  the  place, 
and  if  I didn’t  see  a good  lively  4 after- 
dark quarter,’  and  didn’t  hear  chips  rat- 
tling and  corks  popping,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  tell  me  about  the  geographical 
position  of  the  town  or  its  jobbing  trade  or 
banking  capital ; I would  have  none  of  it.” 

The  other  novelty  in  Western  town 
life  is  the  inevitable  combination  of  lead- 
ing citizens  pledged  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  their  town.  Such  a body  is 
variously  called  a Board  of  Trade,  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  a Commercial 
Club.  It  is  the  burning-glass  which  fo- 
cusses the  public  spirit  of  the  community. 
Its  most  competent  officer  is  usually  the 
highly  salaried  secretary.  He  does  for 
his  town  what  a railroad  passenger  agent 
or  a commercial  traveller  does  for  his 
employers,  that  is  to  say,  he  secures  busi- 
ness. He  invites  manufacturers  to  set 


up  workshops  in  his  city,  offering  a gift 
of  land,  or  of  land  and  money,  or  of  ex- 
emption from  taxation  for  a term  of 
years.  The  merchants,  and  perhaps  the 
city  officials  also,  support  his  promises. 
In  a South  Dakota  city  I have  known  a 
fine  brick,  warehouse  to  be  built  and 
given,  with  the  land  under  it,  to  a whole- 
sale grocery  firm  for  doing  business  there. 
In  a far  Northwestern  city  there  was  talk 
during  last  winter  of  sending  a man 
East  on  salary  to  stay  away  until  he 
could  bring  back  capital  to  found  a smelt- 
ery. These  boards  of  trade  often  organize 
local  companies  to  give  a city  what  it 
needs.  They  urge  the  people  to  subscribe 
for  stock  in  associations  that  are  to  build 
electric  railways,  opera  - houses,  hotels, 
convention  halls,  water  supply,  and  illu- 
minating companies,  often  dividing  an 
acknowledged  financial  loss  for  the  sake 
of  a public  gain.  Thus  these  boards  pro- 
vide the  machinery  by  which  the  most 
ambitious,  forward,  and  enterprising  com- 
munities iq  the  world  expend  and  utilize 
their  energy. 

• 


IN  A LONDON  STREET. 

BY  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 

11HO’  sea  and  mount  have  beauty,  and  this  but  what  it  can, 

_ Thrice  fairer  than  their  light  the  light  here  battling  in  the  van. 
The  tragic  light,  the  din  and  grime, 

The  dread  endearing  stain  of  time. 

The  beating  heart  of  man. 


I know  the  sun  at  boldest  a bubble  in  the  sky, 

That  where  he  dare  not  enter  steals  in  shrouded  passion  by; 

I know  the  river  sails,  the  bridge; 

The  plane#-trees,  each  a greener  ridge 
To  rest  an  urban  eye; 

The  bells  in  dripping  steeples;  the  tavern’s  corner  glare; 

The  cabs  like  glowworms  darting  forth;  the  barrel-organ’s  air; 
And  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 

The  hatless  urchins  waltzing  thro’ 

The  level -paven  square. 

Not  on  the  Grecian  headlands  of  song  and  old  desire 
My  spirit  chose  her  pleasure-house,  but  in  the  London  mire: 
Long,  long  alone  she  loves  to  pace, 

And  find  a music  in  this  place 
As  in  a minster  choir. 


O things  of  awe  and  rapture!  O names  of  legendry! 
Still  is  it  most  of  joy  within  your  saddest  town  to  be, 
Whose  very  griefs  I fain  would  slake 
Mine  angels  are,  and  help  to  make 
In  hell  a heaven  for  me. 
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IT  is  always  interesting  to  compare  the 
views  of  a former  with  those  of  a pre- 
sent generation,  especially  in  regard  to 
institutions  which  have  survived  earlier 
criticisms  only  to  encounter  fresh  oppo- 
sition from  latter-day  critics.  We  have 
lately  renewed  our  acquaintance  with 
some  essays  of  Sydney  Smith's,*  which 
reflect  in  the  witty  mirror  of  that  rev- 
erend gentleman's  mind  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  his  contemporaries  with  a very 
long-lived  institution — the  English  sys- 
tem of  education — and  we  propose  now 
to  consider  shortly  the  form  which  this 
dissatisfaction  has  in  later  days  assumed. 

Two  main  points  are  attacked  by  Syd- 
ney Smith  in  the  essays  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made— the  neglect  of  female 
education,  and  the  system  of  male  educa- 
tion in  public  schools.  The  question  of 
the  higher  education  of  women  has  been 
often  fully  discussed;  and,  though  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  practical  steps  in 
the  right  direction  have  already  been 
taken,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 
We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  that 
system  of  public  schools  of  which  Eng- 
land is  the  sole  possessor,  and  which  in 
that  country  is  hedged  by  all  the  high 
divinity  of  tradition. 

It  is  now  five  hundred  years  ago  that 
William  of  Wykeham  founded  the  School 
of  Winchester,  thereby  creating  the  first 
endowed  institution  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning  at  a primary  stage  in 
direct  and  avowed  connection  with  the 
university.  Fifty  years  later  Eton  was 
built  by  Henry  VI.,  in  acknowledged 
imitation  of  Winchester,  and  subsequent 
important  foundations  mark  the  approba- 
tion with  which  these  educational  experi- 
ments were  regarded  by  the  most  large- 
minded  men  of  the  times. 

These  schools  differed  obviously  in  im- 
portant respects  from  the  schools  into 
which  they  have  developed,  or  from  those 
by  which  they  have  been  imitated.  The 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  live  hundred  years  ago  contained 
respectively  seven  and  six  colleges,  halls, 
or  houses,  took  largely  the  place  at  present 
taken  by  the  public  schools.  A century 
after  the  founding  of  Winchester,  Wolsey 
had  taken  his  university  degree  at  an  age 
when  many  boys  of  the  present  day  would 

* Professional  Education  (1809).  Female  Edu- 
cation (1810).  Public  Schools  (1810). 


scarcely  find  themselves  well  settled  at 
school.  The  words  44  school  ” and  44  public 
school  ” were  applied  loosely,  in  England, 
possibly  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  in 
France  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  to 
any  institution  for  the  study  of  letters,  with 
out  reference  to  the  age  of  the  students. 

In  the  “schools  ” of  Lyons, Fulda, Corvey, 
and  Rheims  were  taught  the  trivium  and 
quadrivium — the  threefold  and  fourfold 
high-roads  of  monastic  learning.  In  the 
44  school  ” of  Oxford,  Ingulphus,  Abbot  of 
Croydon,  44  learned  Aristotle  and  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Tully’s  Rhetoric.” 
The  very  number  of  “scholars,”  though 
doubtless  much  exaggerated,  points  to  the 
general  part  played  by  the  early  univer- 
sity as  school  and  college  in  one.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  there  were  30,000 
44  scholars  ” at  Oxford.  At  Bologna  there 
were  10,000  in  the  thirteenth  and  13,000 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  there  were  25,000  at 
Paris. 

But  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  England  at  least,  a subdivision 
of  the  work  of  education  had  already  be- 
gun. The  schools  of  Wykeham  and  of 
Henry  VI.  were  already  beginning  to 
attract  the  younger  scholars,  passing  them 
on  to  Oxford  or  to  Cambridge  for  the 
ripening  and  completion  of  their  studies. 
The  first  public  school  was  founded  in 
connection  with  a college  at  Oxford;  and 
Winchester  led  as  naturally  to  New  Col- 
lege as  Eton,  later,  led  to  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Westminster  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

This  original  link  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  for  it  gave  the  direction  to  the  class  of 
studies  pursued  at  the  schools.  These,  so 
long  as  they  were  recognized  as  but  the 
initial  stages  of  a university  career,  were 
inevitably  compelled  to  adapt  their  in- 
struction to  the  university  requirements. 
What  these  requirements  were,  even  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  may  be 
seen  from  Erasmus's  picture  of  Cambridge. 

44 Scarcely  thirty  years  ago  nothing  was 
taught  here  but  the  Parva  Logicalia  of 
Alexander,  antiquated  exercises  from 
Aristotle,  and  the  Qua>stiones  of  Scotus.” 
Even  the  new  learning  which  came  in  by 
the  influence  of  Colet,  More,  and  Erasmus 
scarcely  affected  the  predominant  classical 
tendency,  though  it  vastly  improved  the 
methods  and  means  of  study. 
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The  first  point,  then,  which  we  have  to 
observe  with  regard  to  these  schools  is 
their  traditional  leaning  to  classical  edu- 
cation. A second  point  is  their  class  tra- 
dition. 

Doubtless  in  origin  the  public  schools 
were  mainly  intended  for  the  support  of 
poor  students,  and  this  without  respect 
of  class  distinctions.  But  the  grammar- 
schools  (of  which  that  of  St.  Paul's,  found- 
ed by  Colet,  was  the  principal  example) 
multiplied  so  rapidly  in  the  reigns  of  Eld- 
ward  VI.  and  of  Elizabeth  that  they  bore 
the  main  burden  of  middle-class  educa- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  schools  under  royal 
patronage,  still  spoken  of  in  the  Prayer- 
book  as  “our  colleges  of  Eton  and  Win- 
chester," acquired  a different  social  status, 
which  they  have  never  to  this  day  lost. 

But  popular  favor,  constantly  shifting, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  assignment 
of  the  title  public  school.  Sydney  Smith’s 
definition  of  the  term  is,  “an  endowed 
place  of  education  of  old  standing,  to 
which  the  sons  of  gentlemen  resort  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  where  they 
continue  to  reside  from  eight  or  nine  to 
eighteen  years  of  age."  The  nine  public 
schools  are  generally  taken  to  be  Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  Charterhouse,  West- 
mi  nster,  Rugby,  St.  Paul’s,  Merchant  Tay- 
lors’, and  Shrewsbury.  It  is  of  these  that 
Sydney  Smith  wrote  in  1810;  it  is  on 
these  that  the  Public  School  Commission- 
ers reported  in  1864.  But  socially  the 
last  two  have  fallen  out  of  the  first  rank. 
Shrewsbury,  in  spite  of  its  reputation  for 
elegant  scholarship,  is  now  almost  rele- 
gated to  the  inferior  condition  of  gram- 
mar-school. Merchant  Taylors’,  always 
socially  inferior  to  Eton,  Harrow,  and 
Winchester,  has  suffered  by  its  situation 
in  London.  Charterhouse  has  avoided 
the  same  fate  by  a politic  remove  to  the 
hills  of  Surrey;  and  St.  Paul’s  has  taken 
a new  lease  of  life  by  emigration  from 
the  City  to  the  West  End.  But  Westmin- 
ster is  still  in  its  old  home  in  Dean’s  Yard, 
its  reputation  resting  upon  the  past  rather 
than  upon  the  present.  Meanwhile,  within 
the  present  century,  other  schools,  at  first 
looked  upon  as  inferior,  have  gradually 
won  their  way  into  social  and  educational 
esteem.  Of  these  we  may  instance  Marl- 
borough, Wellington,  Clifton,  Chelten- 
ham, Repton,  and  Haileybury;  though 
none  of  these  has  as  yet  acquired  the  so- 
cial prestige  of  the  more  ancient  founda- 
tions. 


It  is,  then,  of  the  six  older  schools  and 
of  the  half-dozen  modern  imitations  that 
we  propose  to  write,  under  the  general 
title  of  public  schools.  Some  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  called  schools,  others  are 
called  colleges;  but  between  college  and 
school  there  is  no  essential  difference  of 
constitution.  Eton,  Marlborough,  Clifton, 
Cheltenham,  Wellington,  and  Haileybury 
are  colleges;  Harrow, Westminster, Char- 
terhouse, Repton,  and  Rugby  are  schools. 
Winchester  was  originally  founded  as  a 
“collegium,"  but  was  habitually  spoken 
of  as  a school.  It  is  now  more  generally 
called  a college.  One  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  these  schools  is  the  boarding  sys- 
tem. Many  do  not  admit  day  boys  at  all ; 
some  admit  very  few;  in  none  is  the  day 
boy  an  important  element.  By  the  oth- 
er boys  he  is  generally  regarded  with 
prejudice,  as  standing  outside  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  their  own  more  concentrated 
community.  In  grammar-schools,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  day  boy  is  a much  more 
prominent  feature.  This  fact  in  itself  has 
some  social  influence. 

Having  thus  limited  the  subject-matter 
of  our  inquiry,  we  shall  first  speak  of  the 
social  character  of  these  schools,  and  then 
of  their  educational  value. 

In  England,  while  a boy  is  still  in  the 
unreasoning  stage  of  childhood,  good-na- 
tured people  will  ask  him  playfully  what 
he  is  going  to  be.  At  a little  later  stage 
the  inquiry  takes  another  and  more  seri- 
ous form — “What  school  are  you  going 
to?”  There  is  no  playfulness  in  the  ques- 
tion now.  Hereby  hangs  a whole  social 
history.  In  one  family  the  tradition  is 
for  Eton,  in  another  for  Rugby;  and  to 
these  traditions  father  and  son  are,  as  a 
rule,  absolutely  loyal,  except  under  espe- 
cial emergencies  of  typhoid  or  scarlet  fe- 
ver. The  true  Englishman  of  the  upper 
class  is  not  more  certainly  born 

u either  a little  Liberal, 

Or  else  a little  Conservative,” 

than  he  is  an  embryo  Harrow  boy  or 
Winchester  “man."  In  after-life  he  meets 
witli  the  question,  “What  school  were 
you  at  ?"  And  here  again  he  is  apt  to 
feel  at  a disadvantage  if  he  cannot  fasten 
upon  one  of  the  important  public  schools 
the  credit  or  blame  of  his  youthful  train- 
ing. It  matters  nothing  that  he  was  only 
there  for  half  a year,  that  he  never  rose 
above  the  lowest  form,  that  he  was  flogged 
half  a dozen  times  in  as  many  weeks,  that 
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he  was  prompt]}"  expelled  for  outra- 
geous insubordination — lie  was  at  a pub- 
lic school,  he  has  the  cachet  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  To  have  been  at  the 
university  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
this.  Many  a man  is  compelled  by  army 
examinations  or  by  business  opportuni- 
ties to  forego  the  pleasures  of  the  alma 
mater . With  the  public  school  it  is  oth- 
erwise: to  this  they  must  all  come. 

There  are  some  prevalent  delusions  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  public  schools  on 
a boy,  some  of  which  have  been  noticed, 
though  only  casually,  by  Sydney  Smith. 
It  is  said  by  many  people  that  he  there 
gains  a knowledge  of  the  world;  that  he 
acquires  a healthy  moral  tone;  that  he 
gets  the  conceit  knocked  out  of  him ; that, 
in  short,  his  loss  is  all  from  the  bad,  and 
his  gain  all  to  the  good.  These  popular 
and  loosely  stated  beliefs  are  very  far  from 
the  truth.  The  public  school  is  a large 
body  of  boys,  whose  ages  range  from 
twelve  to  nineteen,  whose  numbers  may 
be  anything  from  350  to  950.  There  is  an 
efficient  staff  of  masters  for  educational 
but  scarcely  for  moral  supervision.  The 
consequence  is  that  except  in  the  rare 
event  of  the  presence  of  a strong  master, 
who  will  enlighten  the  whole  school  with 
the  reflection  of  his  own  spirit,  school -boy 
honor  and  public  opinion  are  apt  to  drift 
into  the  current  which  chance  circum- 
stances may  determine,  and  a bad  or  good 
school-boy  of  power  and  popularity  may 
affect  the  morale  of  the  school  more  than 
any  master  can  possibly  do.  The  public 
school  is  a microcosm,  but  the  minute- 
ness of  the  copy  causes  many  a feature 
of  the  larger  cosmos  to  disappear  from 
view.  Sydney  Smith  puts  the  case  as 
forcibly  as  it  can  be  put:  “The  moral- 
ity of  boys  is  generally  very  imperfect, 
their  notions  of  honor  extremely  mistak- 
en, and  their  objects  of  ambition  fre- 
quently very  absurd.”  Let  us  take  a sin- 
gle instance.  It  is  the  custom  to  speak  of 
the  public  school  boy  as  if  by  nature  and 
education  he  abhorred  a lie.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  school  opinion  is  opposed 
to  anything  which  is  “sneakish”  or  dis- 
honorable. But  these  terms  require  defi- 
nition, and  school  boy  ethics  are  not  al- 
ways satisfactory  in  this  respect.  For 
example,  to  “crib,”  or  to  cheat  in  ex- 
amination, is  this  dishonorable?  The 
school  boy  answer  is,  as  regards  your 
school-fellow.  Yes  : as  regards  your  mas- 
ter, No. 


A more  serious  matter,  in  fact  if  not  in 
principle,  is  the  consideration  of  how  far 
positive  immorality  is  encouraged  by  these 
large  assemblages  of  boys,  controlled  rath- 
er by  a public  spirit  of  their  own  manu- 
facture than  by  much  authoritative  super- 
vision. Here  again  we  must  admit  that 
the  license  is  apt  to  be  greater  than  should 
be  the  case;  and  we  could,  if  we  cared  to 
enter  upon  the  subject,  name  certain  pub- 
lic schools  which  have  in  this  respect  ac- 
quired an  unenviable  notoriety. 

We  must,  however,  confess  that  these 
faults  are  inseparable  from  school  life,  and 
that  our  only  charge  against  public  schools 
in  this  matter  is  that  we  do  not  see  in 
them  much  capacity  for  minimizing  the 
evil.  We  turn  now  to  some  distinct  ad- 
vantages, as  they  seem  to  us,  of  the  pub- 
lic-school system. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  peculiar  in- 
stitutions of  one  country  can  with  ad- 
vantage be  transferred  to  another,  espe- 
cially when  these  institutions  have  grown 
writh  the  growth  of  the  particular  com- 
munity. The  observer  will  notice  an  in- 
timate connection  between  the  character 
of  the  English  schools  and  the  character 
of  the  society  from  which  English  school- 
boys are  chiefly  taken.  There  is  in  the 
English  mind  a great  love  of  personal 
freedom,  as  distinct  from  that  national 
liberty  which  sometimes  loses  sight  of 
the  independence  of  the  individual.  The 
French  liherte  has  little  in  common  with 
the  American  “independence.”  The  Eng- 
lish spirit  of  independence  is  exactly  sat- 
isfied by  the  authorized  license  of  a pub- 
lic school.  It  is  impossible,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  conceive  of  a genuine  English- 
man tolerating  the  system  of  the  pion  as 
practised  at  a French  lycee. 

Again,  the  majority  of  young  English 
gentlemen  are  educated  to  a love  of  sport 
and  exercise  at  home,  of  which  they  find 
the  most  fitting  counterpart  in  the  games 
of  a public  school.  This  devotion  to 
cricket  and  football,  to  fives  and  racquets, 
has  often  been  urged  as  a disadvantage 
against  the  English  system.  Sydney  Smith 
passes  his  jokes  upon  it,  asking  whether 
young  lords  and  esquires  are  hereafter  to 
wrestle  in  public,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar  to  exhibit  Olympic  games  in  Hilary 
Term.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  set  the  ques- 
tion in  this  light;  it  is  not  true  to  assert 
that  an  English  gentleman  “does  no- 
thing but  ride  and  walk.”  In  all  classes 
of  English  society  the  fondness  for  active 
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exercises  and  for  those  pursuits  which 
require  a good  eye  and  a steady  hand 
is  remarkable.  This  is  a matter  of 
course  in  the  case  of  the  country  squire. 
But  it  is  not  less  true  of  a vast  number  of 
those  who  are  attached  to  sedentary  and 
urban  professions.  For  hunting,  cricket, 
football,  racquets,  athletic  sports,  vol- 
unteering, or  cycling  there  are  few  who 
will  not  contrive  to  get  an  occasional 
holiday.  Those  who  are  blest  with  long- 
er vacations  will  make  for  an  Alpine 
climb  or  a tour  in  Brittany,  will  be  found 
walking  up  a trout  stream  or  a salmon 
river,  shooting  a moor  in  Scotland  or  a 
covert  in  Norfolk.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
From  Plato’s  combination  of  povatKij  with 
yvfivatrriKn  to  Juvenal’s  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano  the  ancients  recognized  the 
value  of  bodily  development  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  best  education.  The  Admi- 
rable Crichton  was  not  less  a master  of 
fence  than  a master  of  syllogism.  Abuse 
of  sport  at  public  schools  may  in  some 
cases  occur;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  popularity  of  games  produces  good 
effects,  morally,  physically,  and  by  con- 
sequence intellectually. 

Two  more  points  in  the  English  system 
we  must  allude  to,  which  are  intimately 
connected,  which  have  been  often  attack- 
ed. but  which  we  believe  to  be  in  the  main 
advantageous  — the  system  of  prefects, 
prepositors,  or  monitors,  and  its  almost 
necessary  attendant,  the  system  of  fag- 
ging. Of  these  systems  Winchester  sup- 
plies the  most  perfect  example;  though 
even  at  that  very  conservative  school 
great  changes  have  been  introduced  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  William  of  Wykeham 
was  the  originator  not  only  of  the  prin- 
ciple, but  even  of  some  of  the  details  of 
the  system  of  prefects.  He  intended  it  to 
be  partly  disciplinary  and  partly  pater- 
nal; and,  when  properly  carried  out,  it 
checks  to  a great  extent  that  tendency  to 
bullying  which  is  so  difficult  to  banish 
from  a school.  If  one  boy  must  com- 
mand another,  it  is  better  that  the  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  possessor  of  the 
superior  brain  than  in  the  possessor  of  the 
superior  muscle. 

Of  fagging  generally  even  non-English 
readers  can  form  some  idea  from  the  pages 
of  Tom  Brown;  but  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  permitted  is  very  different  at  differ- 
ent public  schools.  Sydney  Smith  was 
unfortunate  in  chancing  upon  Winches- 
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ter  when  it  was  in  a very  neglected  con- 
dition, and  he  cordially  hated  the  life  of 
the  school.  Even  forty  years  ago  a writ- 
er upon  the  Winchester  of  that  day  could 
say  with  truth  that  a fag  might  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  anything  in  the  world 
except  to  make  beds  and  to  black  boots. 

He  was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  some  twen- 
ty senior  boys  at  the  head  of  the  school, 
in  whom  were  vested  the  general  govern- 
ment and  punishment  of  the  junior  boys. 
This  system,  with  modifications,  prevails 
in  all  public  schools;  and  though  it  has 
in  particular  cases  been  found  to  work 
badly,  experience  has,  upon  the  whole, 
pronounced  in  its  favor.  Three  distinct 
advantages— but  there  are  many  others— 
may  here  be  noted.  A little  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  humbler  duties,  in  which 
habits  of  carefulness  and  obedience  must 
be  exercised,  is  no  bad  commencement  for 
a boy’s  life  in  the  small  world  of  school. 

A little  experience  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  authority  is  no  bad  pre- 
paration for  a boy’s  start  into  the  larger 
world  of  life.  And  lastly,  an  open  sys- 
tem of  police  on  the  part  of  the  elder 
scholars  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  the 
vexatious  interference  of  masters  in  the 
minor  details  of  morals  and  behavior. 

In  this  way  the  senior  boys  secure  the  re- 
spect of  their  juniors  and  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  their  masters.  And  this  fur- 
ther result  follows  — the  public -school 
master  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
the  conception  of  an  usher;  he  is  always, 
or  at  least  with  very  rare  exceptions,  a 
gentleman,  and  often  as  well  connected  as 
any  in  the  country.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  the  tone  and  style  of  the  school  is 
marked  and  beneficial. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  public  schools,  viewed 
from  a social  and  moral  point  of  view.  It 
now  remains  to  consider  their  educational 
value. 

Sydney  Smith  has,  in  the  essay  to  which 
we  have  several  times  referred,  made  a 
lengthy  collection  of  men  remarkable  in 
many  lines  of  fame  who  have  never  been 
educated  at  public  schools.  That  list 
might  no  doubt  be  indefinitely  extended 
and  indefinitely  corrected,  but  would  al- 
ways give  the  impression  of  proving  a 
more  striking  conclusion  than  it  can  real- 
ly justify.  It  must  remain  as  the  curious 
composition  of  a Winchester  boy,  the 
greatest  wit  of  his  generation,  in  the  days 
of  an  Eton  boy’s  immortal  triumphs  upon 
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the  field  of  battle,  in  the  days  of  the  not 
less  wonderful  achievements  of  two  pub- 
lic-school boys— one  from  Eton,  the  other 
from  Harrow — in  the  world  of  poetry.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  to  be  but  of  little 
use  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  while  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  neither  at  public  school 
nor  college;  or  to  remark  that  the  late 
and  present  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
were  neither  of  them  public-school  men, 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  late  and 
present  Deans  of  Westminster  were  both 
Rugbeians.  The  present  editor  of  Punch 
is  an  old  Etonian;  the  most  popular  com- 
edy-writer of  the  present  day  in  England 
was  not,  we  believe,  a public-school  boy. 
Of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  last  Lib- 
eral cabinet,  only  six  were  at  public 
schools.  But  all,  with  the  exception  only 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  were  either  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 

The  fact  is  that  in  this  connection,  of  a 
mere  list  of  eminent  persons,  we  must  at 
once  leave  out  of  consideration  (under  the 
present  and  past  systems)  most  of  those 
who  have  made  their  fame  in  art,  medi- 
cine, science,  war,  engineering,  law,  and 
politics,  as  well  as  most  Scotchmen  and 
Irishmen.  Boys  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned nationalities  have  gone  rather  to 
the  schools  of  their  own  country,  which 
are  not  public  schools.  The  lights  of 
the  first  - mentioned  professions  would 
have  found  no  particular  encouragement 
for  their  particular  pursuits  at  any  ex- 
isting school,  public  or  private.  They 
are,  therefore,  rather  arguments  for  the 
abolition  of  all  educational  establish- 
ments, except  those  dedicated  to  the  en- 
couragement of  a single  pursuit.  A Davy 
would  have  been  a Davy  even  if  he  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  waste  three  years 
over  the  irregular  verbs  at  Rugby;  a 
Wellington  would  have  been  a Welling- 
ton— that  famous  saying  about  the  Eton 
playing-fields  notwithstanding— even  had 
he  slaved  at  home  with  a private  tutor; 
and  Sydney  Smith  was  Sydney  Smith 
in  spite  of  the  hard  necessity  which 
made  him  a Winchester  boy.  Given 
general  conditions  of  intelligence,  genius 
may  be  found  in  ever3r  branch  of  society  in 
a proportion  which  will  be  pretty  constant. 
A fraction  only  of  the  youthful  public  is 
educated  at  public  schools ; a fraction  only 
of  the  nation’s  geniuses  will  be  found  to 
be  public-school  men.  The  province  of 
the  public  school  is  to  give  an  intelligent 


education  to  the  young  gentleman  of  the 
period,  not  to  be  a hot-house  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  Marlboroughs,  Newtons,  aud 
Tennysons  under  impossible  conditions 
of  military,  scientific,  and  poetical  atmos- 
pheres. The  problem  of  public  schools  is 
not  one  of  the  creation  of  genius,  but  of 
the  education  of  mediocrity.  Schools 
cannot  create  genius.  What  we  require 
of  a school  to  which  a potential  genius 
may  go  is  merely  that  no  difficulties  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  this  potentiality  be- 
coming developed  into  a fruitful  energy. 

We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  next  place, 
advert  to  a fault  in  the  public-school  sys- 
tem, which  we  believe  to  be  a very  serious 
one;  and  in  this  matter  we  must  not 
only  endorse,  but  even  go  far  beyond  the 
strictures  of  Sydney  Smith. 

In  one  of  his  essays  on  ‘ ‘ Professional  Ed- 
ucation,” the  cry  of  the  canon  is  through- 
out, “Too  much  Latin  and  Greek!”  His 
was  almost  the  first  voice  raised,  in  the 
days  of  classicalism,  against  the  indis- 
criminate slavery  of  incapable  youths  to 
the  hard  bondage  of  the  dead  languages. 
Seventy  years  have  passed  away, and  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  university 
and  school.  The  old  classical  and  mathe- 
matical curricula  of  the  universities  have 
been  enlarged  to  half  a dozen.  “Modern 
sides”  have  sprung  up  in  many  public 
schools,  and  Greek  has  been  discarded  for 
botany  and  German.  Sciences  have  made 
their  appearance  also.  The  school  Scien- 
tific Society,  which  at  first  struggled  on 
under  the  sobriquet  of  “The  Bug  and 
Snail  Society,”  has  grown  into  popularity, 
and  publishes  “Transactions.”  The  lab- 
oratory has  been  supplemented  by  the 
workshop  and  smithy.  This  is  much, 
but  more  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The 
ghost  of  dead  languages  still  exerts  a 
weird  and  midnight  influence  over  the 
counsels  of  the  English  educational  lead- 
ers. The  public  schools  are  still  cramped 
by  the  university  regulations,  and  pre- 
vented from  producing  thoroughly  satis 
factory  results.  But  already  there  are 
signs  of  a great  and  radical  change. 

What  are  the  benefits  obtained  by  a Latin 
and  Greek  education?  In  the  first  place,  it 
affords  an  admirable  intellectual  training; 
in  the  second  place,  it  opens  up  a magnifi- 
cent literature;  in  the  third  place,  it  con- 
tributes very  much  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  a language  which  is  largely 
indebted  to  Greek  and  Latin.  The  first 
advantage  is  not  of  great  importance.  A 
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modern  language  taught  systematically 
may  be  made  useful  in  much  the  same 
way,  if  not  in  the  same  degree.  The  sec- 
ond advantage  is,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  students,  absolutely  non  existent.  The 
average  school-boy  or  university  man, 
when  he  closes  for  the  last  time  his  Virgil 
or  Sophocles,  is  no  whit  the  better  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  literature  than  if 
he  had  spent  a single  year  upon  adequate 
translations  of  the  famous  originals, 
through  which  he  has  blindly  blundered 
for  a dozen  years  or  more.  The  third  ad- 
vantage is  one  which,  for  general  pur- 
poses, might  be  attained  by  a very  short 
study  in  early  life  scientifically  directed 
to  word  formation,  rather  than  to  the 
endless  mysteries  of  inflection  and  syn- 
tax. 

Our  conception  of  an  ideal  system  of 
education  would  consist  of  three  stages  of 
instruction,  each  directed  to  a particular 
end.  The  private  school  should  take  boys 
until  about  the  age  of  twelve,  the  public 
school  until  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  uni- 
versity until  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Be- 
yond this  age  we  should  be  inclined  not 
to  permit  a young  man  to  take  a degree  at 
the  university.  Take  the  not  unknown 
case  of  a young  gentleman  whose  age  is  a 
quarter  of  a century,  and  who  is  a magis- 
trate in  his  own  county,  occupied  in  the 
desultory  pursuit  of  his  bachelor’s  degree. 
Let  us  imagine  him  to  be  successful  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  century,  of 
what  value  is  an  honor  thus  obtained  ? 
To  those  who  know  the  circumstances,  it 
is  worth  nothing;  upon  those  who  do  not, 
it  is  an  imposition. 

At  a private  school  a boy  should  be 
taught  the  usual  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
Upon  his  entry  into  a public  school  he 
should  be  examined  to  see  how  far  he  has 
gained  a sufficient  general  acquaintance 
with  the  several  departments  of  learning. 
Those  departments  of  study  in  which  he 
is  found  to  be  well  grounded  he  should 
be  allowed,  if  he  pleases,  to  drop  at  once. 
He  will  then  be  free  to  continue  some  old 
study  in  which  he  may  feel  that  his  real 
interest  lies,  or  pursue  new  ones  with  the 
view  of  discovering  the  true  bent  of  his 
mind.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  classics 
would  be  dropped  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
preference  would  be  developed  in  the  di- 
rection of  science,  engineering,  literature, 
or  mathematics.  And  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  average  boy  would  be  no 
loser  by  this  defection  from  the  classics. 


For  we  would  have  him  taught  in  the 
early  stage  the  history  and  general  mean- 
ing of  words,  the  way  in  which  they  group 
themselves  into  families,  and  pass  from 
language  to  language— in  short,  all  that 
is  interesting,  instructive,  and  useful  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  rather  than  that  which 
has  merely  dry  and  disciplinary  advan- 
tages. That  peculiar  insight  into  the 
structural  and  syntactical  parts  of  lan- 
guage, that  taste  for  the  details  of  qptiq- 
uity,  which  combine  to  form  a scholar, 
will  early  make  themselves  apparent;  and 
it  is  only  scholars  that  we  would  wish  to 
see  seriously  devoting  years  of  study  to 
the  classics. 

It  is  at  a public  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  attention  should  be  paid  to 
matters  which  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  educational  requirements,  but 
which  in  England  are  either  habitually 
postponed  until  a boy  passes  to  the  uni- 
versity, or  are  entirely  neglected.  At  a 
public  school  a boy  should  be  early  train- 
ed to  the  science  of  logic,  and  to  the  arts 
of  making  a speech  and  writing  an  essay. 
Accuracy  of  thought  and  correctness  of 
expression  cannot  be  too  soon  insisted 
upon ; they  are  rarely  acquired  in  perfec- 
tion if  their  pursuit  be  postponed  to  later 
years.  As  it  is,  in  England  debating  so- 
cieties exist  in  public  schools,  and  essajTs 
are  set  to  the  elder  boys ; but  the  school 
as  a whole  is  not  educated  to  these 
practices.  Logic,  as  a rule,  is  studied  for 
the  first  time  at  the  university,  and  thus, 
after  nineteen  years  of  life,  a youth  first 
begins  to  find  that  correct  thought  need 
not  be  a haphazard  or  God-given  addition 
to  man's  ordinary  faculties.  By  essays 
and  by  debates  a most  serviceable  if  per- 
haps superficial  knowledge  is  acquired, 
and  particularly  a stimulus  is  offered  to 
research  into  subjects  of  immediate  in- 
terest— research  which  may  be  intelligent 
without  being  laboriously  uninviting. 

Meanwhile  the  more  severe  studies  of 
the  lad  may  be  supposed  to  be  proceed- 
ing, not,  as  now,  diverted  into  a dozen 
channels,  of  which  a large  part  is  wholly 
without  interest  to  him,  but  confined  to 
some  two  or  three  selected  subjects.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  a system 
would  be  that  science,  history,  classics, 
modern  languages,  literature,  mathemat- 
ics, and  law  would  be  specialized  to  an 
immense  extent,  and  gradually  a partic- 
ular school  would  become  identified  with 
successes  in  some  particular  study.  Eton 
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might  become  famous  for  its  history,  Har- 
row for  its  modem  languages,  Rugby  for 
its  scholarship,  Winchester  for  its  law. 
There  would,  we  imagine,  be  no  disad- 
vantage in  this  result. 

But  no  such  change  as  this  would  be 
possible  without  a corresponding  change 
in  the  third  stage  of  education — the  uni- 
versity. Many  boys  do  not  pass  from  the 
public  school  to  the  university ; but  many, 


on  the  other  hand,  do;  and  this  remove 
must  not  be  made  impossible. 

The  universities  ought  in  every  case  to 
be  satisfied  with  receiving  from  the  public 
school  a certificate  that  a boy  has  at  some 
time  qualified  himself  in  the  rudiments  of 
classics  and  mathematics,  and  they  should 
then  be  prepared  to  allow  him  to  continue 
the  course  of  study  which  he  has  been 
pursuing  at  his  school. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  COLUMBUS. 

BY  EUGENE  LAWRENCE. 


THE  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  will  be 
celebrated  in  Europe  and  America  as  it 
could  never  have  been  celebrated  before. 
The  interest  in  these  decisive  events  in 
history  deepens  as  knowledge  spreads 
and  the  intellect  becomes  more  eager  for 
exact  information.1 * * * * * *  We  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  historic  fables ; we  labor 
more  than  ever  for  historic  truth.  And 
hence  the  story  of  the  man  who  first  un- 
folded a new  page  in  human  annals  be- 
fore his  contemporaries,  who  decided  the 
chief  question  of  his  time,  and  led  on  his 
race  to  high  achievements,  will  be  read 
and  studied  anew  with  unequalled  inter- 
est. One  man,  it  was  said,  gave  a new 
world  to  Castile  and  Leon,  or  rather  to 
Europe.  It  is  to  him  that  all  eyes  are 
once  more  turned.  Columbus  will  rise 
before  us  more  famous,  more  extraordina- 
ry, than  when  he  sailed  into  the  port  of 
Palos  in  1494  to  relate  his  unparalleled 
discovery.8 

What  navigator  ever  accomplished  so 
much  ? On  him  rests  the  history  of  a 

1 Vita  di  Cristoforo  Colombo,  per  suo  Figlio,  tra- 
dotta  da  Alfonso  Ulloa.  London,  1867.  Navarrete. 
Tom.  i.  Coleccion  de  los  Viages,  etc.  Viages  de 
Colon,  almirante  do  Castilla.  Madrid,  1827.  Major 
Letters  of  Columbus.  Hakluyt  So.  1870.  Vene- 
tian State  Papers.  R.  Brown,  Ed.  1874.  Vol.  i. 

* See  Istoria  del  Sig.  Don  Fernando  Colombo 
— vera  relazione  della  vita,  A de’  fatti  dell’  ammi- 
raglio  Don  Cristoforo  Colombo  suo  Padre.  Milan 
(1614?).  The  first  edition  of  the  Vita  was  in  1671. 
The  editor  of  the  Milan  edition,  in  some  lines  pre- 
fixed, addresses  Genoa  in  terms  very  different  from 
Dante,  and  celebrates  Columbus : 

“Poiehfc  Colombo  fil  vera  tua  prole, 

Prole  In  alto  valore  simile  a Dei.” 

The  Venetian  edition  of  1685  is  small  and  poor. 

Harrisse’s  attack  on  the  authenticity  of  this  Vita, 

though  inconclusive,  should  be  consulted.  See  Fer- 

nando Colomb.,  savie.  Paris,  1872. 


continent.  Yet  when  we  ask  who  was 
this  Columbus,  and  what  were  his  charac- 
ter and  aims,  we  find  that  we  know  even 
less  of  his  private  life  than  of  the  lives 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  Dante.  With  him 
everything  is  lost  in  doubt.  Even  his 
name  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known. 
If  we  can  trust  the  latest  researches,  “Co- 
lumbus” was  only  a borrowed  title— a nom 
deplume , or  rather  de  la  wer— -and  Co- 
lombo (the  Dove)  a sea  term  that  covered 
up  some  early  mystery.  It  was  a name 
probably  borrowed  by  the  great  Colum- 
bus from  the  two  pirates  or  corsairs  under 
whose  flag  he  sailed,  whom  he  claimed  as 
his  relatives,  and  with  whom  he  fought 
and  plundered  on  the  high  seas.  It  was 
a name  hated  and  feared  as  that  of  the 
most  merciless  sea-rovers  of  the  time — a 
name  with  which  mothers  terrified  their 
infants,  and  from  which  every  honest 
trader  shrank  in  fear. 

We  first  hear  of  the  name  Colombo  in 
1468.  The  publication  of  the  Venetian 
State  Papers  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  has 
thrown  some  faint  light  upon  its  origin. 
It  was  the  custom  for  Venice  to  send 
yearly  three  or  four  huge  galleys  laden 
with  rich  goods  and  spices  to  London, 
Bruges,  or  Sluys;1  they  were  known  as 
the  Flemish  galleys,  were  probably  more 
than  one  thousand  tons  burden,  and  were 
moved  by  oars  and  sails.8  They  sailed 

1 Venetian  State  Papers,  1414,  August  9th.  And 
in  1417  four  galleys  were  sent  so  early.  See  Good- 
rich. History  of  the  Character  and  Achievements 
of  the  so-called  Christopher  Columbus — a valuable 
work  to  which  I have  often  been  indebted.  1 can 
not  join  with  the  author  in  his  low  estimate  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

* Ibid.,  1488,  November.  “At  present  there 
are  no  ships  of  upward  of  1000  tons  burden,” 
the  Senate  complain,  and  they  offer  a bounty  of 
N 2000  ducats  for  ships  of  1000  tons  44  below-deck,” 
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down  the  Adriatic  in  the  month  of  July, 
touched  at  Malaga  and  Cadiz,  coasted  along 
the  bold  shore  of  Portugal,  and  in  the 
English  Channel  divided,  two  going  to 
London,  the  rest  to  the  Flemish  ports. 
We  may  easily  imagine  the  slow  and 
heavy-laden  fleet,  rich  with  spices,  wines 
and  fruit,  cloths,  Persian  and  Italian  silks, 
cotton  goods  from  India,  sugar  from  Sici- 
ly, gems  and  jewels,  glass  and  earthen- 
ware, ducats  and  gold,  making  its  way  in 
two  or  three  months  from  Venice  to  the 
English  ports.  But  it  was  a hazardous 
enterprise,  and  proves  the  rare  courage  of 
these  mediaeval  traders.  Storms,  wars,  pi- 
rates, and  above  all,  the  famous  sea-robber 
Columbus  in  1468,  seemed  to  threaten  ruin 
to  the  adventurous  fleet. 

In  July  of  that  year  the  Venetian  Sen- 
ate had  received  warning  from  their  con- 
suls at  London  and  Bruges  that  Colum- 
bus the  pirate  was  lying  in  wait  on  the 
Flemish  seas  to  waylay  their  unprotected 
ships.1  This  is  the  first  time  we  hear  the 
name  Columbus.  It  is  not  that  of  the 
discoverer,  but  of  a famous  corsair  who 
had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  European 
seas.  Columbus  calls  him  his  relative, 
and  may  have  sailed  with  him  at  this 
time.  The  Venetian  galleys  escaped  by 
the  timely  warning.  But  again  in  1470 
Columbus  the  sea-rover  is  mentioned  as 
watching  for  the  Flemish  fleet,3  and  the 
Senate  order  a convoy  of  two  ships  of 
war,  the  Malipiera  and  the  Squarcia , to 
defend  them  from  the  44  pirate, ” as  they 
call  him.  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Columbi  on  the  Venetian  rec- 
ords for  fifteen  years.  But  in  1485  they 
appear  again  in  a painful  and  terrible 
light. 

It  is  one  of  those  tales  that  illustrate 
the  manners  of  this  cruel  age.  The  pi- 
rates had  long  been  the  scourge  of  the 
honest  Venetian  traders.  Sometimes  they 
would  disguise  themselves  as  merchant- 
men, trading  peacefully  to  Candia  for 
wine,  and  then  throwing  off  their  dis- 
guises, would  prey  upon  all  around  them.8 
No  mercy  was  shown  in  these  fearful  con- 

and  a proportional  sum  for  larger  ones.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  in  1468  there  were  ships  of  1000 
tons. 

1 Venetian  State  Papers,  1468,  July  20th  (p.  122). 

* Ibid.,  1470,  May  17th.  The  Senate  decree  that 
the  war  ships  protect  the  galleys,  etc. 

3 Ibid.,  1491.  The  Doge  Agostino  Barbarigo  re- 
solves to  “extirpate”  the  pirates.  They  infest  the 
wine  fleets  to  Candia  particularly,  pretending  to  be 
merchantmen. 


tests.  Between  the  sea-robbers  and  the 
merchants  there  was  a lasting  and  deadly 
hostility.  It  was  to  the  pirate  class  that 
the  Columbi  belonged,  and  of  all  the  cor- 
sairs of  the  day  they  were  the  most  re- 
nowned. The  elder  Columbus  had  ap- 
parently lain  in  wait  in  vain  for  the  rich 
fleet  that  sailed  yearly  to  the  north.  But 
he  had  a son,  known  as  Columbus  Junior, 
who  followed  the  same  profession,  and 
whose  true  name  was  Nicolo  Griego,  or 
Nicholas  the  Greek.  He  at  last  succeed- 
ed in  the  project  which  his  father  had 
so  long  essayed  in  vain.  The  prize  was 
a tempting  one  to  the  bold  buccaneers. 
The  Flanders  galleys  with  their  freight 
were  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand 
ducats — perhaps  two  millions  of  dollars — 
and  would  have  proved  an  immense  for- 
tune to  the  captors  could  they  have  re- 
tained the  spoil.1 

In  1485  the  galleys  were  equipped  with 
unusual  care.8  We  have  the  decree  of 
the  Senate  under  which  they  set  sail.  The 
Doge  Giovanni  Moncenigo  appoints  the 
noble  Bartolomeo  Minio  captain,  with  a 
salary  of  six  hundred  ducats.  Four  great 
galleys  are  provided,  and  to  each  captain 
a bounty  of  3500  golden  ducats  is  prom- 
ised upon  their  safe  return  to  Venice.8 
This  money  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  tax 
on  the  Jews,  and  calls  up  anew  Shake- 
speare’s unreal  picture ; it  is  plain  that 
the  merchants  of  Venice  were  the  true 
Shylocks  of  the  time.  A medical  man 
was  assigned  to  the  fleet;  his  salary  was 
only  nine  ducats  a month/  Minute  rules 
are  given  for  the  conduct  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  freight  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
state.  No  deck -loads  of  tin  or  pewter 
ware  are  allowed,8  no  currants  nor  mo- 
lasses are  to  be  stored  in  the  hold.  Two 
galleys  were  to  go  to  London  or  the  Eng 
lish  ports,  the  rest  to  Sluys  or  Bruges. 
On  their  passage  they  might  touch  at  Ma- 
laga and  other  ports  in  Spain ; on  their  re- 
turn # ship  was  detached  to  trade  with  the 
Mohammedans  along  the  Barbary  shore. 

1 Yen.  State  Papers.  The  amount  can  only  be 
estimated,  so  different  was  the  value  of  money.  Yet 
it  is  evident  that  four  ships,  of  1000  tons  each, 
supplied  the  whole  northern  trade.  We  see  how 
small  the  trade  was  that  seemed  so  great  to  the 
writers  of  the  day. 

* Ibid  , 1485,  April  12th.  Commission  of  Doge  G. 
Moncenigo  to  the  noble  Bartolomeo  Minio. 

* Ibid.,  1485,  April  12th. 

4 Ibid.  The  directions  arc  minute  and  prudent, 
proofs  of  commercial  sagacity. 

4 Ibid.  The  tin  and  pewter  ware  came  from 
England,  its  first  rude  productions. 
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The  Venetians  were  too  keen  traders  not 
to  find  profitable  markets  even  in  the 
lands  of  the  infidel. 

The  Columbi  or  the  Griegos  were  at 
last  to  seize  their  prize.  They  watched 
with  seven  ships — powerful,  no  doubt,  and 
well  equipped — off  the  Spanish  coast  to 
intercept  the  fleet  of  Bartolomeo  Minio. 
The  commander  of  the  pirates  was  Nicolo 
Griego,  the  son,  we  are  told,  of  the  elder 
Columbus.  His  father  had  disappeared 
from  sight.  But  with  him  in  the  pirate 
ships  was  another  Columbus,  the  future 
discoverer  and  admiral  of  the  Indies.  In 
his  “Life”1 *  Fernando  Columbus  boasts 
of  his  father’s  share  in  this  famous  en- 
gagement— famous  because  it  led  to  the 
settlement  of  Columbus  at  Lisbon,  his 
marriage,  and  his  future  exploits.  He 
was  now  a man  of  at  least  fifty,  hardened 
by  thirty -six  years  of  ceaseless  adventure. 
What  position  he  held  in  the  pirate  fleet, 
whether  as  commander  or  seaman,  his  son 
does  not  tell.  We  only  know  that  he 
served  under  his  relative,  Columbus  or 
Griego,  and  that  he  fought  with  desper- 
ate energy  in  the  famous  sea-fight  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent. 

The  corsairs  or  the  Columbi  approach- 
ed their  prey  in  the  evening;  they  waited 
all  night  on  the  still  Atlantic,  and  in  the 
morning  rushed  upon  the  Venetians.3 
It  was  seven,  perhaps  eight,  ships  against 
four.  The  galleys  were  heavy-laden  and 
unmanageable,  compared  to  their  swift 
assailants.  The  Colombi  had  evidently  re- 
solved to  make  sure  of  their  prey.  They 
sailed  under  the  French  flag,  and  may 
have  been  fitted  out  in  Genoa.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  pirates,  it  seems,  to  as- 
sume false  colors.  But  dreadful  was  the 
contest  and  fierce  the  fight  that  raged  all 
day,  as  Columbus  had  told  his  son,  on  the 
tranquil  sea — the  scene,  nearly  four  cen- 
turies later,  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent 
— and  his  narrative  is  confirmed  by  the 
Venetian  archives.  The  four  great  gajleys 
under  Bartolomeo  Minio  defended  them- 
selves with  unfailing  courage.  From  the 
first  to  the  twentieth  hour  they  beat  off 
their  savage  assailants.  The  ships  grap- 
pled with  each  other,  and  fought  hand  to 

1 Life,  p.  47.  He  calls  the  captain  Columbus  ua 
great  man  on  the  sea.”  Questi  fu  chiamato  Colombo 

il  giovane  a differenza  di  uii  altro,  che  avanti  era 
stato  grand’ uomo  per  mare. 

3  Venetian  State  Papers,  1485.  Fernando  Colon 

leaves  out  some  particulars,  but  is  generally  accu- 

rate. See  Life. 


hand.  They  used,  we  are  toid,  artificial 
fire,  and  the  pirates  fastened  their  ships 
to  the  galleys  by  hooks  and  iron  chains. 
Then  no  doubt  they  boarded,  and  were  at 
last  successful.  And  then  Fernando  Co- 
lon relates  the  romantic  incident  that  led, 
he  thinks,  to  the  discovery  of  a new  world. 
The  ship  in  which  his  father  fought  was 
lashed  by  chains  and  hooks  to  a great 
Venetian  galley.  The  Venetians  seem  to 
have  set  Columbus’s  ship  on  fire.  The 
flames  consumed  both  vessels.  The  only 
resource  left  to  the  survivors  was  to  leap 
into  the  sea.1 

Columbus,  an  excellent  swimmer,  seized 
an  oar  that  floated  near  him,  and  partly 
resting  on  it  and  partly  swimming,  sus- 
tained himself  in  the  water.3  He  knew 
that  he  was  about  six  miles  from  the 
land,  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  made  his 
way  toward  it.  Wearied,  half  inanimate, 
he  was  dashed  upon  the  shore.  He  had 
much  difficulty  in  reviving  himself.3  But 
he  was  near  Lisbon,  and  made  his  way,  a 
shipwrecked,  penniless  seaman,  to  the  Por- 
tuguese capital.  Here  began  a wonder- 
ful change  in  his  character  and  fortune. 
Some  Genoese,  his  countrymen,  received 
him,  and  helped  him  in  his  distress.  He 
abandoned  his  piratical  life,  and,  as  his 
son  tells  us,  lived  “honorably.”4 *  At  the 
church  where  he  attended  mass  he  saw 
a fair  maiden,  Donna  Felipa  Moniz,  the 
daughter  of  Perestrello,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Madeiras.  The  admiral,  his  son  says, 
was  of  fine  appearance  and  honorable  life ; 
the  lady  was  charmed  with  him,  and  mar- 
ried him.  He  lived  with  his  mother-in- 
law,  the  widow  of  Perestrello,  in  great  har- 
mony6— a most  rare  and  worthy  mother- 
in-law,  who  showed  him  her  husband's 
maps  and  charts.  He  studied  carefully 
the  Portuguese  annals  of  discovery,  when 
suddenly  there  broke  upon  him  the  new 
revelation  of  the  world  that  lay  beyond 

1 The  story  is  told  with  such  accuracy  of  detail 
that  it  could  only  have  come  from  Columbus  him- 
self. Ma,  essendo  l’amrairaglio  grandissirao  nuot-a- 
tore,  e vedendosi  due  leghe  o poco  pill  discosto  da 
terra,  prendo  un  remo,  etc. 

9 The  Venetian  Papers  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
a ship  by  fire;  they  rather  indicate  that  the  galleys 
were  all  recovered.  But  they  mav  have  passed  over 
the  fact. 

3 Benchfe  stato  stanco  e travagliato  dall’  umiditk 
dell’  acqua  che  egli  stette  molti  di  a rifarsi,  etc. — 
Could  this  be  invention  ? It  seems  impossible. 

4 E perciocchfc  si  portava  molto  onoratamente  e<1 
era  uomo  di  bella  presenza  (p.  19). 

5 The  doubt  that  rests  upon  this  narrative  is  well 
shown  by  Harrisse. 
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the  dark  Atlantic.  The  Portuguese,  in 
their  plans  of  discovery,  he  saw,  sailed  to 
the  south ; he  would  seek  the  Indies  in  the 
west. 

Such  is  the  narrative  told  by  Fernando 
Colon,  and  evidently  taken  down  from 
his  father’s  lips.  Mr.  Major  says  it  has 
“an  apocryphal  aspect.”  Irving  and  the 
later  biographers  evidently  think  it  in- 
credible.1 * * * * * * They  notice  it  faintly  or  pass 
it  over.  The  story  is  in  plain  contradic- 
tion to  many  of  the  preconceived  notions 
of  Columbus’s  life.  If  he  came  to  Lisbon 
in  1485,  how  could  he  have  corresponded 
with  Toscanelli  in  1474.  or  planned  the 
discovery  as  early  as  1470  ? The  contra- 
diction only  deepens  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounds all  the  earlier  period  of  Colum- 
bus’s life.  But  the  chief  interest  that  at- 
tends this  romantic  story  comes  from  the 
new  light,  in  connection  with  the  Vene- 
tian records,  it  throws  upon  the  name  and 
origin  of  Columbus.  If  his  son  is  to  be 
believed,  Columbus  was  closely  allied  to 
the  two  Columbi  who  were  well  known 
to  the  Venetian  traders  and  Senate,  under 
the  name  of  Griego,  as  the  most  dangerous 
of  pirates.  Columbus  the  discoverer  sail- 
ed with  Nicolo  Griego,  or  Columbus  the 
younger,  for  a long  time  before  the  sea- 
fight  off  St  Vincent.  He  tells  us  himself 
that  he  was  of  that  family  and  name.  He 
boasts  that  he  was  not  the  first  admiral  of 
his  family,  and  Columbus  the  younger 
was  known  as  the  admiral  of  the  French 
king.  But  to  the  Venetians  he  was  known 
only  as  Nicolo  Griego  the  pirate ; the  true 
name  of  the  Columbi  was  therefore  Grie- 
go, or  the  Greek,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  the  acute  Venetians,  the  most  intelli- 
gent traders  of  the  time,  could  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  names  of  their  chief  foes. 

In  the  Venetian  despatches  the  story  of 
the  naval  contest  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  is 
told  as  follows:8 

“ On  the  18th  of  September  news  came 
that  on  the  22d  of  August  our  four  Flan- 
ders galleys,  Bartolomeo  Minio  captain, 

1 But  if  we  reject  this  part  of  the  son’s  “Life/ 
what  part  shall  we  believe?  See  Major,  Letters, 

Int.,  p.  xl.  The  story  of  “ Casanuevc”  or  Colon  is 

told  by  Zurita,  libro  19,  De  los  anales  de  Aragon. 

He  notices  the  sea-fight  at  St.  Vincent,  and  calls 

Colon  the  younger,  Colon,  capitan  de  la  armada  del 

Rev  de  Francia.  See  Major,  Int. 

* Venetian  State  Papers,  Sept.  18,  1485.  Delibe- 

razioni  Senato  secreta.  This  account,  it  is  remark- 
able, says  nothing  of  any  ship  having  been  burned, 
and  the  later  accounts  give  no  countenance  to  the 
story. 


having  left  Cadiz,  fell  in  with  Colombo — 
that  is  to  say,  Nicolo  Griego — captain  of 
seven  armed  ships,  under  the  flag  of  King 
Charles  of  France.  It  was  at  night,  but 
at  daybreak  they  came  to  blows.  Three 
hundred  of  the  galleys’  crews  were  kill- 
ed. The  battle  lasted  from  the  first  to  the 
twentieth  hour.  At  length  Columbus  was 
victorious,  captured  the  galleys,  and  took 
them  into  the  port  of  Lisbon.”  Here  he 
set  on  shore  the  captain  Minio,  two  mas- 
ters, and  the  merchants,  and  left  them 
stripped  of  everything.1  They  had,  the 
account  says,  “scarcely  clothes  to  their 
backs.”  The  merchandise  Griego  placed 
in  his  own  ships,  and  sailed  away.  But 
the  King  of  Portugal,  remembering  some 
former  kind  acts  done  by  the  Venetian 
Senate  to  liis  ancestors,  clothed  the  dis- 
tressed captain  and  the  merchants,  and 
sent  them  home.  For  this  the  Venetian 
Senate  despatched  an  embassy  to  Lisbon 
to  return  thanks  for  the  king’s  generosity. 

The  pirate  Griego,  the  despatches  relate, 
made  off  with  his  rich  plunder.  But  he 
was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  it  long.  The 
Venetian  Senate  appealed  to  Charles  VIII.8 
of  France.  The  king  summoned  Griego 
before  him.  “Nicolo  Griego,”  the  rec- 
ords say,  “who  is  called  Colombo  Junior 
[Colombo  Giovane],  wanted  to  obtain  a 
safe-conduct  to  the  king  for  three  weeks 
to  arrange  a compromise.”  The  king,  it 
appears,  consented,  heard  his  defence,  and 
decided  against  him.  The  goods  and  the 
ships  were  given  back  to  the  Venetians.8 
Two  hundred  bales  of  spices,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  butts  of  Malmsey  wine,  thirty 
bags  of  cotton,  forty  casks  of  currants, 
etc.,  were  found  at  Harfleur,  the  rest  in 
Biscay.  Thus  the  pirate  Nicolo  Griego 
was  deprived  of  his  plunder,  and  from  this 
time  disappears,  like  his  father,  from  his- 
tory. The  Venetians  seem  to  have  begun 
a keen  war  against  the  pirates.  Piracy 
ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  Columbus  the 
discoverer,  Griego’s  near  relative  and  com- 
panion for  many  years,  now  apparently 
married,  and  keeping  house  at  Lisbon,  be- 
gan to  make  known  to  his  contemporaries 
his  fanciful  project  of  crossing  the  impas- 
sable Atlantic  to  Cipango  and  Cathay. 

1 Veil.  State  Papers.  Sept.  18,  1485. 

* Ibid.  The  Doge  and  Senate  to  the  ambassador 
at  Milan,  Hieronimo  Zorzi.  He  is  “ to  go  with  all 
speed  ” to  the  French  court. 

3 Ibid.,  April  9,  1486.  “ Letters  received  from  our 
ambassador  in  France,  Hieronimo  Zorzi,  that  he  has 
recovered  from  the  captured  Flanders  galleys  2oo 
bales  spices,”  etc. 
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But  who  was  this  famous  navigator, 
and  what  were  his  character  and  aims? 
The  common  legend  paints  him  in  saint- 
like and  superhuman  colors.  No  man 
was  so  wise,  gentle,  learned,  studious,  hu- 
mane. To  several  of  his  recent  biogra- 
phers he  is  without  a fault,  a Numa,  a 
Washington,  with  even  a higher  aim. 
With  more  than  chivalric  austerity  he 
prepares  himself  for  his  rare  achieve- 
ments; Heaven  guides  him  on  his  way; 
he  works  miracles  ; sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions follow  him  ; majestic  and  godlike, 
he  passes  away  from  among  men,  with- 
out a blemish  and  without  a fault.  Such 
he  is  to  De  Lorgues,  Belloy,  and  the  Abbd 
Cadoret.  Irving’s  delightful  biography1 
admits  his  faults,  but  softens  them  into 
venial  errors.  His  hero  is  clothed  in  the 
fairest  drapery  of  his  matchless  style.  The 
common  legend  has  filled  all  modern  his- 
tories, until  the  whole  story  of  Columbus 
is  wrapped  in  a cloud  of  falsehood.*  And 
yet  there  is  some  truth  in  the  picture.  Co- 
lumbus possessed  an  unrivalled  strength 
of  character  and  will,  a mind  of  rare  pow- 
er and  sagacity.  He  was  strong  as  Her- 
cules in  forcing  his  way  into  distant  seas, 
but.  unlike  Hercules,  rather  committed 
than  redressed  wrongs.  Never  \vas  there 
a more  striking  difference  than  that  be- 
tween the  traditional  Columbus  of  the  bi- 
ographers and  the  Columbus  of  true  his- 
tory, of  his  contemporaries. 

When  Columbus  first  appears  in  the 
light  of  true  history  he  was  a storm-beat- 
en sailor,  worn  with  the  toils  of  many 
years.  He  relates  in  one  of  his  letters 
that  lie  had  been  forty  years  upon  the  sea. 
For  twenty-three  years  he  had  scarcely 
ever  left  the  unsteady  deck.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  old. 
He  was  poor,  obscure,  neglected — so  ob- 
scure that  all  the  years  of  his  early  life 
were  unknown  and  unrecorded.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  authentic  portrait  of 
him  remains.  The  various  likenesses,  en- 
gravings, paintings,  and  busts  all  differ 

1 Yet  Irving,  book  viii.,  c.  4,  admits  the  cruelty  of 
sending  500  Indian  slaves  to  Spain  as  “a  foul  stain 
on  his  character,”  but  defends  it  bv  the  usages  of 
Church  and  state  at  the  time.  Bo,  S,  7,  “ Columbus 
knew  that  gold  alone  would  satisfy  the  avaricious 
dreams  of  Spain,”  and  be  obtains  it  by  dreadful 
deeds.  44  The  natives,  weak,  indolent,  unused  to  la- 
bor of  any  kind,”  perish  (8,  7).  They  sang  melan- 
choly ballads  of  the  happy  days  before  the  white 
men  came.  Peter  Martyr,  iii.,  9,  etc. 

2 Belloy,  Columbus,  with  tine  illustrations  con- 
tinues the  delusion.  Isabella  is  44  the  noblest  of 
women,”  Columbus  a saint,  almost  a martyr. 


from  each  other,  and  are  supported  by  no 
safe  authority.'  We  have  among  us  a 
portrait  of  Columbus  ;#  it  is  accepted  in 
the  European  collections.  But  his  son 
tells  us  his  father’s  hair  turned  white  at 
thirty,  and  we  notice  that  the  hair  of  the 
portrait  is  black.*  It  is  plainly  a work 
of  the  imagination.  He  was  tall,  his  son 
says,  fine-looking,  polite,  with  light — per- 
haps gray— eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  gray 
or  white  hair  and  beard.4  But  this  is  all 
we  know.  Dante,  two  centuries  before, 
had  his  Giotto ; Spain  abounds  in  por- 
traits of  the  contemporaries  of  Columbus; 
but  no  one  cared  to  preserve  the  name 
and  features  of  the  most  eminent  man  of 
his  time. 

Columbus  left  no  clear  record  of  bis 
own  life,  although  his  journals  and  let- 
ters show  that,  had  he  cared  to  do  so,  he 
could  have  written  excellent  memoirs.4 
He  became  an  admirable  writer.  His  rare 
adventures  over  the  summer  seas  are  told 
with  extreme  clearness  in  his  journal. 
He  describes  the  storms  of  the  tropics  with 
Cooper’s  accuracy.  His  own  sorrows  and 
misfortunes,  the  ingratitude  of  his  age, 
and  the  neglect  of  his  contemporaries  lie 
tells  with  poetic  energy  and  simplicity. 
But  of  his  earlier  life  and  adventures  he 
never  cared  to  write.  He  seems  to  have 
sought  to  hide  them  in  obscurity.  The 
only  account  of  his  life  is  that  written 
apparently  by  his  son  Fernando.  It  was 
no  doubt  inspired  by  the  father.  It  is 
known  to  us  only  in  an  Italian  transla- 
tion ; the  original  is  lost.  Some  doubts 
have  been  expressed  of  its  authenticity. 
But  this  peculiar  life  of  Columbus,  com- 
posed in  part  under  his  own  eye  or  taken 
down  from  his  own  lips,  is  wanting  in 
most  of  the  details  that  mark  all  other 
biographies.  It  tells  neither  when  nor 

1 Major,  Int.  Letters  of  Columbus,  lxxxviii.,  says, 
“Not  one  of  the  so-called  portraits  of  Columbus  is 
unquestionably  authentic.”  They  differ  from  each 
other,  and  cannot  represent  the  same  person. 

2 In  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

* Nella  sua  gioventii  hebbe  i capelli  biondi,  benchfc 
giunto  die  fh  a trenta  anni  tutti  gli  divennero  bian- 
chi,  Vita,  cap.  iii.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no 
portrait  of  Cervantes  remains.  Spain’s  two  chief 
benefactors  owe  little  to  their  ungrateful  age. 

4 Translators  have  usually  made  the  hair 44  gray.” 
But  the  true  translation  is  “ white.”  Both  editions 
of  the  Vita,  that  of  Milan,  1614,  and  of  Venice,  1685, 
agree  in  bianchi.  Baretti’s  dictionary  makes  bianchi 
white,  not  gray. 

5 See  his  touching  letters  in  Mr.  Major’s  transla- 
tion, his  acute  defence  of  himself,  his  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  future  ages. 
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seldom  known.  He  dreamed  of  golden 
palaces,  heaps  of  treasure,  and  mines  teem- 
ing with  endless  wealth.  His  cry  was  ev- 
erywhere for  gold.  Every  moment,  in  his 
fierce  avarice,  he  would  fancy  himself  on 
the  brink  of  boundless  opulence;  he  was 
always  about  to  seize  the  treasures  of  the 
East  painted  by  Marco  Polo  and  Mande- 
ville.  “ Gold,”  lie  wrote  to  the  king  and 
queen,  “is  the  most  valuable  tiling  in  the 
world;  it  rescues  souls  from  purgatory 
and  restores  them  to  the  joys  of  paradise.” 1 

It  was  something  of  his  early  pirate  life 
that  stirred  him  in  his  plans  of  discovery. 
He  was  always  the  buccaneer;  he  was  al- 
ways a slave-trader.  He  selected  the  port 
of  Navidad  because  it  seemed  a conven- 
ient harbor  for  slave-ships.  He  made 
slaves  wherever  he  went.  In  his  fierce 
avarice,  when  he  found  the  naked  Indians 
had  little  gold,  he  proposed  to  sell  them, 
and  thus  establish  a wide  source  of  profit. 
Gold  he  must  make  by  some  means.  He 
urged  upon  the  king  and  queen  his  in- 
famous project.  They  seemed  at  first  to 
disapprove,  and  afterward  countenanced 
it.  They  could  scarcely  fail  to  see  that 
hunting  the  helpless  natives  through  the 
islands  and  the  continent  to  sell  them 
into  slavery  was  not  a Christlike  trade. 
They  gently  rebuked  the  discoverer,  but 
soon  after  we  find  them  lending  him  their 
approval.  “Let  him  be  informed,”  they 
wrote,  “of  what  has  transpired  respecting 
the  cannibals  that  came  to  Spain.  He 
has  done  well,”  etc.2  Soon  every  Span- 
iard who  sailed  to  America  became  a 
slave-trader.  Ojeda  and  Americus  Ves- 
pucius  filled  their  ships  with  “cannibals,” 
and  the  brothers  of  Columbus  followed 
the  example  of  the  admiral.  A boundless 
horror  settled  upon  the  new-discovered 
lands.  Las  Casas  thought  the  sickness 
and  pains  that  fell  upon  Columbus  a 
judgment  for  the  woes  he  had  inflicted 
upon  the  helpless  Indians. 

In  nothing  does  Columbus  seem  less 
consistent  than  in  his  account  of  these 
native  races.  At  one  moment  he  paints 
them  as  the  gentlest  and  fairest  of  men. 
They  live  in  idyllic  peace;  they  are  kind, 
benevolent,  good.  But  the  next  we  are 
told  that  the  islands  are  constantly  at  war 
with  each  other;  there  is  no  peace  in  all 

1 Letters,  p.  96. 

* Ibid,  p.  S3.  Directions  of  the  king  and  queen. 
Memorial  on  the  second  voyage.  The  storv  is  told 
by  Dr.  Clianca.  There  is  no  account  of  this  voyage 
by  Columbus. 


the  fair  circle  of  the  Bahamas.  Then  we 
are  told  of  the  islands  of  cannibals,  and 
last  Columbus  describes  the  natives  in 
words  probably  nearest  the  truth.  4 4 They 
eat,”  he  says,  “all  the  snakes,  lizards,  and 
spiders  and  worms  they  find  upon  the 
ground,  so  that,  to  my  fancy,  their  bestial- 
ity is  greater  than  that  of  any  beast  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.” 1 

Columbus  was  filled  with  the  wild  fan- 
cies of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  tells  as 
extravagant  falsehoods  as  Marco  Polo  or 
Mandeville.  One  of  these,  his  account 
of  the  cannibals  and  Amazons  of  the  New 
World,  has  been  carefully  exposed  in  a 
learned  treatise.  La  Fabula  de  los  Caribes , 
by  Senor  Armas,  read  before  the  Havana 
Anth  ropological  Society.  On  no  point 
does  Columbus  insist  more  strongly  than 
that  the  Caribs  were  man-eaters.  Senor 
Armas  shows  that  they  fed  only  on  fruits 
and  insects.  In  his  first  voyage  Colum- 
bus says,  44 1 saw  a very  large  island  whose 
inhabitants  the  other  islanders  are  very 
much  afraid  of,  because  they  eat  men.”1 
He  sees  the  Caribs  everywhere,  at  least 
in  fancy.  But  he  never  produces  any 
proof  of  having  detected  them  in  their 
horrible  feasts.  Sefior  Armas  denies  that 
there  were  any  cannibals  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  proves  his  case  by  a learned  ar- 
gument. He  suggests  that  the  only  in- 
stances of  man  eating  discovered  in  the 
New  World  were  when  in  their  horrible 
distresses  at  times  the  Spaniards  fed  upon 
each  other.  The  Indians  of  the  West  Ind- 
ies, he  thinks,  were  almost  unacquainted 
with  animal  food.* 

But  the  reason,  the  fatal  cause,  that  led 
Columbus  to  spread  this  falsehood,  Senor 
Armas  suggests,  was  his  avarice  or  his 
fear.  The  cost  of  his  expedition  had  been 
great;  he  must  have  gold  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  his  friends,  his  creditors,  and  the 
king  and  queen.  Among  the  innocent 
and  feeble  natives  he  had  found  little, 
and  he  was  forced  to  become  a slave-trad- 

1 Letter  I.,  Major,  p.  68. 

5 4‘  I vido  tierra  i era  una  isla  niui  grande — a que 
llama — ban  Bohio,  poblado  de  jente.  De  esta  jente 
diz  que  los  de  Cuba  o Juana  i de  todas  esotras  islas 
ticnen  gran  miedo,  porque  diz  que  cotnian  los  hom- 
bres.”  Armas,  p.  8.  Jour.  Colon,  5 de  Diciembre. 

i Armas.  La  Fabula  de  los  Caribes,  p.  15.  Los 
unicas  casus  aulenticos  de  antropofagiu  en  la  con- 
quista  fueron  cometidos  por  los  mismos  conquisla- 
dores,  ete.  Senor  Armas,  in  some  of  bis  views  on 
the  44  artificial  deformacion  of  the  Indian  skulls,”  has 
been  opposed  in  a very  learned  treatise  by  Dr.  Jos6 
R.  Montalvo,  of  the  Havana  Academy  of  Sciences, 
etc.  Our  Havana  savants  are  not  idle. 
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er  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  his  employ- 
ers. 

But  Columbus,  with  all  his  errors  or 
his  crimes,  was  at  least  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  contemporaries  were 
still  the  cruel  tyrants  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Kings,  priests,  and  nobles  shared  in  the 
boundless  profligacy  and  cruelty  of  the 
time.  A Borgia,  gifted  but  remorseless, 
sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 1 Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.  were  the  kings  of 
France;  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and 
Henry  VII.  covered  England  with  end- 
less horrors.  It  is  strange  to  read  in  the 
Venetian  despatches  the  congratulations 
of  the  Senate  to  Richard  III.  on  his  mar- 
riage with  the  hapless  Anne,  whom  he 
soon  after  poisoned.  Next  we  read  of  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  and  the  death  of  the 
murderous  king.  Columbus  was  born 
not  long  after  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc; 
he  saw  the  restoration  and  the  misery  of 
France.  From  his  Spanish  sovereigns  he 
could  have  learned  only  lessons  of  profli- 
gacy and  crime.  The  researches  of  Ber- 
genroth  in  the  archives  of  Salamanca 
have  refuted  all  the  traditional  legends. 
The  saintly  queen,  celebrated  by  Prescott 
and  Irving,  is  transformed  into  a cruel 
mother,  a hated  wife,  the  oppressor  of  the 
hapless  Jews,  the  author  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. No  pity  had  she  for  the  countless 
Hebrew  women  and  children  she  drove 
from  her  realm;  she  even  robbed  them  in 
their  flight  of  their  jewels  and  their  gold. 
The  king,  worthy  of  his  wife,  left  his 
daughter  Katherine  to  suffer  from  want 
in  England ; he  was  cold,  cruel,  immoral ; 
a faithless  husband,  a treacherous  ally,  a 
dangerous  friend.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries, Columbus  the  sea-robber  seems 
almost  humane. 

One  king  was  an  exception  to  his  or- 
der. Rene  of  Anjou,  nominal  King  of 
Jerusalem,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  was  close- 
ly connected  with  the  two  chief  discover- 
ers of  the  New  World.*  He  was  painter, 
poet,  architect,  student,  and  everything 
but  a king.  He  was  father  of  that  fierce 
and  cruel  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of 
Henry  VI.  of  England,  whose  vigorous 
will  prolonged  and  added  new  terrors  to 

1 The  fearful  story  of  the  Cenci  was  a century 
later,  1699.  The  Cenci  kill  their  father,  one  of  the 
Santa  Croces  her  mother.  Violence  and  cruelty 
marked  the  conduct  of  all  classes.  See  Bertolotti, 
Cenci,  etc. 

* (Euvres  choisies  du  Roi  Ren6,  Paris,  1849,  avec 
une  biographie  et  des  notices.  Par  De  Quatrebarbcs. 
Rene  I.  was  born  1408,  died  1480. 


the  wars  of  the  Roses.  But  Rene  shared 
none  of  his  daughter’s  savage  instincts. 
He  preferred  his  painter’s  easel  to  a 
crown;  he  built  curious  castles  and  pal- 
aces; he  travelled  often  from  Angers  to 
Aix;  he  adorned  his  capitals  with  gar- 
dens, and  founded  a menagerie  that  was 
“ the  wonder  of  the  age. 1 He  wrote  verses 
and  illuminated  his  own  manuscripts.  He 
sang,  and  played  on  the  viol.  He  corre- 
sponded with  many  of  the  learned  men 
of  the  time.  But  his  chief  claim  to  our 
attention  is  that  he  employed  the  young 
Columbus  in  some  expedition  against  Tu- 
nis. It  is  possible  that  among  the  ar- 
chives of  Anjou,  part  of  which  are  now 
removed  to  Paris,*  some  trace  of  the  dis- 
coverer may  be  found. 

Ren6  II.,  the  grandson  of  the  first, 
probably  fixed  upon  the  New  World  the 
name  of  America.  He  had  been  educa- 
ted by  the  uncle  of  Americus  Vespucius. 
Americus  was  his  fellow-student,  and  to 
him  Americus  addressed  his  four  voyages, 
and  claimed  the  discovery  of  the  conti- 
nent. To  Ren6  II.  was  written  Waldsee- 
miiller’s  letter  giving  the  name  of  Ameri- 
ca to  the  New  World.*  The  connection 
of  the  two  Ren6s  with  the  two  chief  dis- 
coverers is  at  least  curious.  The  records 
of  Aix,  Angers,  and  Saumur  may  reveal 
the  secret  of  the  name  and  birthplace  of 
Columbus. 

One  great  thought  fixed  itself  in  the 
mind  of  this  mediaeval  pirate  and  bucca- 
neer, and  transformed  him  into  a hero, 
the  benefactor,  the  discoverer.  But 
whence  came  this  sudden  inspiration, 
whence  did  Columbus  borrow  his  new 
impulse?  Here,  too,  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries that  mark  his  career.  An  unculti- 
vated, half-barbarous  seaman,  he  could 
scarcely  have  found  it  in  study.  He  had 
no  example  to  incite  him.  He  had  only 
the  skill  and  daring  won  in  his  wild  ad- 
venturous life,  in  his  wanderings  over 
the  sea  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the 
shores  of  England  and  the  distant  peaks 

1 See  Roi  Ren6,  Comptes  et  M6moriaux,  Paris, 
1873.  Par  De  la  Marche.  Here  we  have  the  king’s 
accounts  in  part,  and  a record  of  his  many  useful 
labors.  He  burned  one  Jew,  Astorge,  for  blas- 
phemy. 

* Roi  Rene,  pref.  The  archives  of  Anjou  were 
removed  to  Paris. 

3 Major,  Letters.  See  Navarrete,  torn,  iii.,  p.  183 
et  seq.  Vespucius  writes  to  Rene  II.,  quod  olim 
rautuam  habuerimus  inter  nos  amicitiam  tempore 
juventis  nostr®  cum  grammatics  rudiruenta  im- 
bibetites,  etc. 
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of  the  Ultima  Thule* — perhaps  Iceland— 
in  his  strong  intellect  and  iron  frame. 
His  son  Fernando  gives  several  chapters 
to  this  peculiar  theme.  He  shows  that 
the  idea  of  a passage  over  the  Atlantic  to 
the  coast  of  Cathay  had  long  been  the 
subject  of  speculation  or  of  hope  in  Eu- 
rope. But  nothing  that  he  says  explains 
the  obscurity  that  rests  upon  his  father’s 
enterprise,  or  indicates  why  he  alone 
should  have  made  the  idea  a practical 
one.  Men  hung  in  terror  beside  the 
swelling  waves  of  the  dark  oceau,  timid, 
irresolute;  Columbus  led  them  over. 

It  is  probable  that  in  Portugal  he  first 
conceived  or  found  the  idea.  I have  met 
with  a tradition  that  seems  to  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  writers  on  this  theme.* 
It  is  from  the  very  interesting  journal  of 
some  Bohemian  travellers— Prince  Leo, 
Tetzel,  and  Schassek — who  in  1466  visited 
Portugal  and  Spain.  They  had  passed 
from  Prague  to  Bruges  and  Flanders, 
crossed  into  England,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  amity,  and  kissed  a 
thousand  times  by  all  the  fair  ladies  of 
the  court  of  Edward  IV.  From  London 
they  crossed  into  France;  saw  Louis  XI. 
in  his  fortress  cowering  and  timid;  vis- 
ited the  gentle  Rene  of  Anjou  at  Saumur 
— the  artist  who  was  painting  a partridge 
when  the  news  came  that  he  had  lost  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  who  went  on 
with  his  painting.  At  last  they  came  to 
Spain,  saw  its  misery  and  despair,  its 
starving,  sullen  people,  its  corrupt  priests, 
its  savage  kings,  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Compostela,  and  reached  the  ocean  at 
the  bold  headland  of  Cape  Finisterre. 
Here  they  stood  on  the  mighty  rock  that 
guards  the  extremity  of  Europe  and  re- 
pels the  fiercest  surges  of  the  Atlantic. 
Before  them  spread  the  boundless  ex- 
panse of  the  mysterious  ocean,  the  sky, 
the  infinite  heavens;  and  here  they  were 
told  the  legend  of  three  ships  that  had 
once  crossed  the  sea,  only  one  of  which 
had  returned.  They  had  been  sent  out 
by  a King  of  Portugal.  For  three  years 
they  had  wandered  over  the  ocean.  The 

1 Columbus  boasts  that  lie  had  sailed  three  hun- 
dred leagues  beyond  Iceland — an  improbable  story — 
that  he  had  seen  mermaids  in  the  African  seas,  etc. 

* Notices  sur  les  Voyages  faits  cn  Belgique  par 
des  Etrangers.  Par  lsidor  live.  Ghent,  1847.  See 
Nouvelles  Annales  des  Sciences  Geographiques, 
1842,  and  Commentarius  brevis  et  jucundus  Itineris 
atque  Peregrinationis  suscepta?,  Barone  de  Rosrnital 
ct  Blatna,  1844,  Stuttgart,  etc.  Of  the  scarce  origi- 
nal of  1677  one  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum. 


ship  that  came  back  brought  a wasted 
and  decimated  crew,  who  told  of  the 
strange  lands  they  had  discovered  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  of  the  monsters  and  the 
wild  men  who  filled  its  distant  shores. 
This  legend  was  told  in  1466,  long  before 
Columbus  could  have  projected  his  voy- 
age of  discovery. 

It  was  to  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  that 
we  probably  owe  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca.1 From  them  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese learned  all  that  they  knew  of 
civilization.  The  Arabs  from  the  ninth 
to  the  twelfth  century  were  the  rulers  of 
the  sea,  the  founders  of  European  com- 
merce. Edrisi,  the  Arab  historian,  de- 
scribes the  harbors  of  Almeria,  in  Spain,* 
filled  with  the  ships  of  the  East  and  of  • 
Lisbon  (Eschbona),  the  centre  of  wealth 
and  trade.  Two  Mohammedan  travellers, 
or  one,  who  visited  China  in  the  ninth 
century,  found  its  ports  frequented  by  the 
vessels  of  their  countrymen,  who  sailed 
around  the  coasts  of  India.  Edrisi,  again, 
describes  the  China  seas,  unknown  to 
Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  Chinese  ships 
as  the  finest  of  their  kind.*  The  adven- 
turous Arab  sailors  were  found  on  every 
sea.  It  is  from  them  that  Portugal  and 
Spain  learned  the  art  of  ship  building,  as 
most  of  the  other  arts.  Our  Bohemian 
travellers  in  1466  found  the  Spaniards 
everywhere  clothed  in  Arab  dress,  imi- 
tating the  Arab  manners,  riding  Arab 
horses,  and  the  kings  surrounded  by  Arab 
guards.  Splendid  Cordova  and  match- 
less Granada  still  ruled  the  taste  of  the 
peninsula.4  Even  the  chief  terms  of  busi- 
ness and  of  naval  affairs,  of  police  and 
finance,  the  Spaniards  borrowed  from  the 
Arabs.4  The  maravedi,  an  Arab  coin, 

1 Conde,  Hist.  Dom.  Arabes  en  Espana,  describes 
the  splendors  of  the  Moorish  dominion,  their  arts, 
learning,  etc.  He  complains  of  the  loss  of  Arabic 
manuscripts  in  the  fire  at  the  Escurial  in  1671. 
Navarrete,  i,  int.  v.,  vii.,  los  Arabes  inerecen  particu- 
lar consideracion — among  geographers. 

s One  merchant  of  Almeria,  Ibn-abba,  was  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Ilis  library  contained 
80,000  volumes. 

3 Edrisi’s  picture  of  the  China  seas  is  clear,  but 
full  of  improbabilities  of  monsters  and  fishlike 
islands.  I.,  p.  96  : 44  Tous  les  navi  res  chinois,  grands 
et  petit,  sont  solidement  construit  en  bois,”  etc. 

4 So,  in  his  patriotic  ardor,  Edrisi  describes  ii.,  62, 
les  jnrdins  qui  environnent  Toledo  and  Malaga — unc 
ville  tri^s  belle.  Le  territoire  environnant  est  plants 
en  vergers  de  figuiers  produisant  des  fruits  qu’on 
exp6di6  en  Egypte  en  Syne  dans  Tlr&c  et  memo 
dans  l’Inde ; ces  figues  sont  d’une  quality  parfaite. 

* See  Dozy,  Glossaire  arab.,  and  Engeltnann,  Al- 
inirante,  Amiral,  etc.  Engelmann  thinks  ammeral 
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was  used  in  the  time  of  Columbus  to  ex- 
press all  their  moneyed  transactions.  It 
was  at  Lisbon  that  Columbus  first  planned 
his  voyage.  But  long  before,  when  Lis- 
bon was  a flourishing  Arab  city,  intelli- 
gent and  splendid,  Edrisi  relates  that  an 
expedition  was  sent  out  from  its  port  to 
explore  the  dark  and  unknown  ocean.1 
The  commanders  were  brothers  known 
as  the  Almagrurins,  or  the  Wandering 
Brothers.  They  must  have  set  sail  before 
the  year  1150.  They  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, it  is  said,  visited  unknown  islands,  and 
discovered  new  lands.  After  a weary 
voyage  of  many  months  they  returned  in 
safety.  A street  was  named  after  them 
in  Moorish  Lisbon,  called  the  street  of  the 
Almagrurins.*  Possibly  the  attempt 
might  have  been  renewed,  and  a Moor- 
ish city  might  have  sprung  up  in  Cuba 
or  Hispaniola,  at  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.  But  soon  the  conquering  Chris- 
tians took  Lisbon,  and  checked  its  ad- 
vance in  knowledge.  For  many  cen- 
turies it  was  given  up  to  war  and  chival- 
ry. At  length  it  revived  the  Moorish 
instincts  of  trade  and  commerce.  Lisbon 
became  the  centre  of  discovery,  and  Co- 
lumbus learned  in  its  traditions,  perhaps, 
the  story  of  the  Almagrurins. 

But  Columbus  could  have  found  no 
certainty  in  the  vague  traditions  of  the 
past  of  Arab  or  of  Portuguese.  Where 
did  he  obtain  his  assurance  that  the  At- 
lantic was  not  altogether  impassable? 
Whence  came  the  perfect  faith  that  con- 
vinced so  many,  and  won  the  friar  Perez 
Santangel,  and  the  shrewd  sailors  the 
two  Pinzotis,  to  his  side?  His  contem- 
poraries, in  explanation  of  the  mystery, 
told  the  story  of  the  pilot.  “ Some  say,” 
Oviedo  relates,  in  his  history,*  “that  a 

from  A1  Emir;  Dozy  doubts.  Algebra,  alchemy, 
and  many  other  terms  suggest  themselves — alguazil, 
gabelle,  etc.  The  maravcdi  was  once  gold,  then 
silver,  then  copper.  In  its  last  form  it  was  worth 
less  than  three  cents. 

1 Humboldt,  Ex.  Crit.,  ii.,  137-8,  etc.,  relates  the 
story  of  the  Almagrurins.  They  could  not  pene- 
trate k l’extremite  de  ia  rner  t^n^breuse  (Patlan- 
tique).  He  thinks  they  reached  only  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  But  the  tradition  and  the  length  of  the 
voyage  might  well  have  taken  them  to  Brazil  or 
Hayti. 

* Edrisi,  ii.,  26-7,  tells  the  story  of  the  Almagru- 
rins and  of  the  street  named  from  them.  44  It  exists 
yet,”  he  says — about  1153. 

•Oviedo’s  Hist.  Gen.  and  Nat.de  las  Indias,  cap. 
ii.  Quieren  decir  algunos  que  una  caravela  que  desde 
Espana  nassaba  para  Inglatcrra  cargada  de  merca- 
durias  6 bastimentos  assi  como  vinos  6 otras  cosas, 
etc.  The  pilot  and  the  seamen  died,  but  they  left 


caravel  in  passing  from  Spain  to  Eng- 
land was  driven  far  off  upon  the  ocean, 
and  came  at  last  to  the  unknown  land.” 
“ It  came,”  says  Eden,1  “ to  a haven,  but 
many  of  the  crew  died;  only  the  pilot 
and  a few  seamen  survived.  All  writers 
agree  that  they  came  to  the  house  of  Co- 
lumbus at  Madeira,  and  died  there,  leav- 
ing him  tlreir  charts,  writings,  what  they 
saw  on  the  ocean,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  at  the  new  discovered  land.” 
After  the  pilot’s  death,  Columbus,  possess- 
ed of  his  secret,  resolved  to  follow  the 
path  he  had  indicated;  he  evidently  be- 
lieved it  was  the  pathway  to  the  Indies 
and  Cathay.  This  story  of  the  pilot  is 
told  by  nearly  all  the  contemporaries  of 
Columbus.  It  explains  the  persistence 
with  which  he  asserted  his  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  crossing  the  Atlantic.*  The 
story  is  rejected  by  all  the  later  biogra- 
phers except  Mr.  Goodrich,  who  asserts 
its  truth.  Irving  treats  it  as  a fable.  Fer- 
nando Colon  does  not  mention  it  in  his 
“Life.”  But  the  testimony  of  Eden  is 
confirmed  by  many  circumstances  and 
repeated  by  many  writers.  I think  we 
may  assume  that  Columbus  had  some 
certain  guide  to  lead  him  on  his  unparal- 
leled voyage. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  these  ques- 
tions— these  mysteries  of  Columbus — is, 
where  did  he  first  land  ? No  one  appar- 
ently can  tell.  I confess  that  I can  never 
read  even  the  simplest,  plainest  narrative 
of  that  memorable  voyage— the  most  im- 
portant of  all  voyages— without  a thrill 
of  intense  feeling.  The  poor  half-shat- 
tered ships;  the  crews  of  criminals  and 
convicts;  the  jealous  Pinzons;  the  chief 
Columbus,  hated,  feared,  the  pirate  and 
corsair  still ; the  soft  and  favoring  winds ; 
the  friendly  ocean ; the  salve  regina 
chanted  at  evening  over  the  quiet  sea ; the 
keen  watch  for  each  trace  of  the  coming 
land — at  last  a floating  flower  (a  dogrose) 
and  some  fresh  green  grass  told  that  it 
was  near.*  But  had  Columbus  faltered, 

with  Columbus  their  secret.  But  Oviedo  says  : Que 
esto  passasse  assi  6 ne,  ninguno  con  verdad  lo  puede 
afirnmr. 

1 Eden  speaks  of  the  story  as  well  known  and 
trnc.  See  Ilakluvt,  Supplement,  page  370. 

2 Ibid  (Hak.,  Supplement,  page  370)  is  in  doubt 
where  Columbus  was  born,  but  it  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Genoa,  lie  had  gained  the  secret  of  the 
new  world, and  44 told  it  to  John  Perez  of  Marchetia,” 
and  resolved  to  follow  the  pilot’s  directions. 

• Thursday,  October  11th.  44  Those  of  the  caravel 
Nina ” saw  a little  stick  with  a dogrose.  44  The  men 
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had  his  strong  will  and  fierce  resolution 
yielded  to  the  common  weaknesses  of 
men,  he  would  long  ago  have  turned 
back,  and  we  should  not  have  been  here. 
In  the  first  light  of  the  October  morning 
— the  12th  Old  Style  or  21st  the  New — the 
ravishing  sight  broke  upon  the  Spaniards 
of  an  island  fair  as  any  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon. 

“It  was  very  large,”  says  Columbus, 
“and  has  green  trees  and  abundance  of 
water.  There  is  a very  large  lagoon  in 
the  midst  of  it,  but  no  hills,  and  all  is 
covered  with  verdure  most  pleasing  to 
the  eye.”  It  was  filled  with  a cinnamon- 
colored  people,  the  gentlest  of  their  kind ; 
it  abounded  in  the  fruits  on  which  they 
fed.1  Columbus  landed  with  gracious 
ceremonies  on  the  verdant  shore,  and 
kneeling  down  beneath  his  banner  of  the 
green  cross,  took  possession  of  what  he 
seemed  to  think  a gift  from  Heaven.  He 
sailed  in  a boat  around  or  along  his  new 
property.  It  contained  a harbor  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  navies  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  the  fairest  of  islands;  he 
named  it  San  Salvador;  the  natives  in 
their  musical  tongue  called  it  Guana- 
hani.* 

But  it  would  seem  that  it  could  only 
have  been  a delusive  dream  of  the  dis- 
coverer.* No  such  island  exists  to-day 
along  the  Bahama  reefs.  The  islands  are 
all  barren  banks  of  sand;  no  verdure  or 
trees,  no  lakes,  no  water,  and  no  traces 
of  inhabitants,  can  be  found  on  them.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  the  picture  drawn 
by  Columbus  can  have  applied  to  them. 
The  one  called  San  Salvador  on  the  maps 
and  Cat  Island  by  the  English  is  usually 
pointed  out  as  the  place  of  landing.  It 
is  a sandy,  barren  spot,  without  fresh- 

of  the  Pinta  saw  a piece  of  cane  and  some  other 
grass,  which  grass  grows  upon  the  land.” 

1 Puestos  en  tierra  vieron  arboles  muy  verdes  y 
aguas  muchas  v frutas  de  diversas  maneras.  Colum. 
Journal.  See  Fox,  p.  11.  Navarrete,  1,  20. 

8 Venuto  adunque  il  giorno  videro  che  era  uu’  isola 
di  15  leghe  di  lunghezza,  pinna,  e senza  montagna, 
Vita.  F.  Colon,  cap.  xxii.  Columbus  says  lie  came 
k un  isleta  de  los  Lucavos,  que  se  llamba  en  lengua 
de  indios  Guanahani.  Primer  Viage.  This  is  the 
most  stirring  passage  in  all  the  annals  of  the  New' 
World.  It  is  the  first. 

8 The  picture  of  the  islands  in  the  Life  is  equally 
fanciful.  The  other  islands  Columbus  describes  as 
all  beautiful.  Por  ende  vo  mire  por  las  mas  grande, 
— y sera  lejos  destadi  San  Salvador  cinco  leguas  y 
las  otras  dellas  mas,  dellas  menos,  sin  montana  y 
muy  fdrtiles  y todos  poblacos,  y se  hacenguema  la 
una  a la  otra. 


water,  trees,  or  any  trace  of  the  charming 
scene  that  entranced  the  ft  rat  discoverers.1 

Lady  Brassey,  in  her  In  the  Trades , the 
Tropics , etc.,  thus  presents  the  question 
and  decides  it:  “To  the  southeast  of 
Eleuthera,”  she  says,  “is  Cat  Island,  long 
believed  to  be  the  first  landing-place  of 
Columbus  in  1492,  and  to  have  therefore 
been  called  by  him  San  Salvador,  by 
which  name,  I believe,  it  is  still  known 
to  Americans.  We  English,  on  the  con- 
trary, after  much  consideration  of  Colum- 
bus’s somewhat  imperfect  journal,  and 
comparison  of  his  charts  with  those  of  the 
present  day,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a much  smaller  island*  farther  to  the 
southward  and  eastward,  called  Watling’s 
Island  (but  now  also  known  as  San  Sal- 
vador), is  the  historical  landing-place. 
The  three  reasons  that  lead  to  this  conclu- 
sion are,  first,  that  Watling’s  Island  lies 
more  in  the  track  of  Columbus  than  Cat 
Island  could  have  done;  secondly,  that 
he  specially  mentions  having  rowed 
around  San  Salvador  in  a single  day,  a 
feat  that  could  easily  be  accomplished  as 
regards  Watling’s,  while  it  is  practically 
impossible  at  Cat  Island ; thirdly,  that  he 
mentions  a large  inland  lake,  which  ex- 
ists in  Watling’s,  whereas  there  is  no  wa- 
ter on  Cat  Island.”* 

Four  islands  claim,  or,  had  they  any 
inhabitants  to  speak  for  them,  would 
claim,  to  be  the  scene  of  the  historic  land- 
ing. Their  advocates  at  least  maintain 
their  pretensions  with  long  and  vigor- 
ous arguments.  They  are  Turk’s  Island, 
Watling’s,  Cat  or  San  Salvador,  and  Sa- 
mana.  Several  others  have  been  sug- 
gested.4 Navarrete,  the  most  careful  of  all 
the  students  of  the  Columbus  papers,  pre- 
fers Grand  Turk,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  sustains 
him  after  an  actual  survey.  But  there 
seems  no  possible  connection  between  this 

1 San  Salvador  ill  the  Life  is — senza  montagna, 
piena  di  alberi  molti  verdi  e di  bellissime  acque,  con 
una  grau  laguna  in  mezzo,  popolata  da  rnolta  gente, 
che  non  con  minor  desiderio  concorrevano  alia  ma- 
rina tutti  stupidi,  etc. 

8 On  the  English  charts  the  name  San  Salvador  is 
now  given  to  Watling’s  Island;  within  a few'  years, 
on  the  American,  Cat  Island  is  still  Guanahani  and 
San  Salvador.  At  least  the  musical  name  Guana- 
hani, the  first  known  to  Europeans  of  all  the  new 
world,  should  be  preserved. 

8 Brassey,  In  the  Trades,  etc.,  pp.  864-7.  She  says, 
“ I am  told  that  at  San  Salvador  the  remains  of  an 
Indian  temple  may  still  be  seen,  and  that  curious 
implements  and  idols  are  occasionally  found  there.” 

4 Senor  de  Varnhagen  (1864),  in  his  La  Verda- 
dera  Guanahani  de  Colon,  indicates  Mayaguana. 
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barren  reef  of  salt-pits  and  lagoons  and 
the  fair  vision  painted  by  Columbus. 
The  English  authorities  since  1856  unite 
upon  Watling's  Island.  It  is  called  San 
Salvador  on  all  their  maps.  Mr.  Major 
and  Captain  Becker  defend  this  change, 
and  Mufioz,  as  early  as  1793,  suggested 
it.  But  Watling's  Island  is  only  twelve 
miles  long,  filled  with  low  wooded  hills 
and  salt-water  lagoons.  The  island  de- 
scribed by  Columbus  was  very  large — 
bien  grande— he  tells  us,  and  nearly  fif- 
teen leagues  in  length.  It  had  no  hills. 
Watling’s  is  too  small  and  barren  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  San  Salvador. 

Humboldt,  Irving,  and  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie have  fixed  upon  Cat  Island,  long 
known  as  San  Salvador  on  the  English 
and  American  charts — at  least  from  1650 
to  1850,  or  two  hundred  years.  It  is  forty- 
two  miles  long,  according  to  Mr.  Major — 
thirty-six  by  another  account— and  has 
the  loftiest  hill  in  the  Bahamas.1  Iu 
length  it  would  seem  to  approach  near- 
er the  fifteen  leagues  of  Columbus.  It  is 
treeless  and  without  water.  There  is  no 
lake  in  the  interior.*  Barren,  deserted, 
waste,  its  lonely  scene  can  little  recall 
the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  Indian  isle. 
Was  this  the  fair  Guanahani,  the  home 
of  innocence,  the  land  of  flowers  ? We 
are  lost  in  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that 
the  fresh  streams,  the  rich  verdure,  the 
trees,  the  fruits  enumerated  by  Columbus, 
may  have  faded  with  the  gentle  savages 
they  nourished.  But  it  seems  incredible. 

The  latest  study  of  this  interesting 
question  is  by  Captain  G.  V.  Fox,  of  the 
Coast  Survey.  He  has  carefully  com- 
pared the  journal  and  letters  of  Colum- 
bus, and  endeavored  to  trace  the  exact 
path  of  the  discoverer.  His  laborious 
essay  deserves  the  highest  praise,  but  its 
conclusions  cannot  be  held  final.  He 
fixes  upon  the  island  of  Samana  as  the 
landing-place.  He  objects  that  from  Cat 
Island  no  others  are  seen,  and  forgets 
that  Columbus  set  sail,  dl  la  vela ,8  before 
he  saw  the  countless  islets  around  him. 
Mr.  Major  makes  a similar  mistake.  Co- 
lumbus, he  says,  called  San  Salvador  “a 

1 Major,  Int.  Johnston’s  Die.,  1855,  English,  gives 
Cat  Island  as  Sun  Salvador.  The  reeent  American 
charts  call  it  only  Cal  Island.  They  are  timid. 

* Mr.  Gibbs  says,  there  is  no  tree  or  lake  on  Cat 
Island — San  Salvador. 

8 Yo  mir6  todo  aquel  puerto  y despues  me  volvf 
4 la  nao  y di  la  vela , v vide  tantas  islas  que  yo  no 
sabia  deter  min  a rme  4 cual  iria  primero,  etc.  Cap- 
tain Fox’s  is  the  most  recent  attempt  to  solve  this 


small  island,”  but  in  his  letters  Columbus 
says  it  was  bien  grande — “very  great.” 

The  chain  of  islands  that  lies  in  front 
of  Nassau  is  full  of  undying  historical 
interest.  Along  them  sailed  the  first 
ships  that  crossed  the  unknown  ocean; 
on  one  Columbus  landed;  which  of  them 
was  Guanahani  ? The  question  can  per- 
haps be  answered  by  a new  and  careful 
study  of  the  islands  themselves.  Some 
of  our  active  inquirers  might  well  devote 
a few  months  each  winter  to  the  exam- 
ination of  their  opposing  claims.  The 
wonders  of  the  Bahamas  are  endless. 
The  corals  of  rare  colors  and  form;  the 
fish,  tinted  like  the  rainbow,  that  caught 
the  eye  of  Columbus;  the  waters  so  lim- 
pid as  to  reveal  their  lowest  depth;  the 
caves,  the  sea-flowers,  the  sea-monsters, 
described  by  the  discoverer,  arc  still  there. 
Lady  Brassey  tells  of  the  remains  of  an 
Indian  temple  and  a burial-place  on  San 
Salvador — she  means  Watling’s  Island, 
and  there  could  be  no  more  exciting 
study  than  that  of  the  real  condition  of 
these  memorable  islands,  and  of  that 
most  important  question,  on  which  of 
them  did  Columbus  land? 

The  last  great  mystery  we  may  notice 
that  enfolds  this  memorable  life  is  the 
disgrace  and  poverty  in  which  it  closed. 
“Weep  for  me,”  Columbus  cries  in  a 
moment  of  agony — “weep  for  me  who- 
ever has  charity,  truth,  and  justice.  I 
did  not  come  out  on  this  voyage  to  gain 
for  myself  wealth  or  fame,  for  all  hope 
of  such  things  was  dead  within  me.” 
His  abject  fall  and  distress  are  unac- 
countable. Admiral  of  Castile,  Viceroy 
of  the  New  World,  the  owner  of  one- 
tenth  of  all  its  revenues,  Columbus  was 
so  poor  that  he  complains  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  his  reckoning  at  a tavern. 
He  had  been  brought  home  in  chains 
from  his  imperial  rule.  His  fierce,  as 
piring  spirit  was  broken.  His  last  two 
voyages  were  undertaken  in  a kind  of 
mad  despair.  His  letters  describing  them 
are  filled  with  improbable  tales  and  wild 
conjectures.  It  is  plain  that  his  great 
sorrow  had  clouded  his  active  mind. 
Yet  never  was  his  intellect  greater. 
These  last  voyages,  borne  down  by  sor- 
row, pain,  disease,  shipwreck,  old  age, 
seem  more  wonderful  even  than  the  first. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  are  to  view 

question  by  careful  observation ; it  is  honorable  to 
the  country  that  owes  most  to  the  discoverer.  Nav., 
i,  25. 
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Columbus.  He  was  not  a man  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  of  the  fifteenth ; he 
shared  the  semi-barbarism  of  his  contem- 
poraries. But  his  strong  intellect  achieved 
for  mankind  what  none  had  done  or  could 
have  done  before.  It  is  this  power  of  en- 
durance, this  heroic  energy,  this  hercu- 
lean strength  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
posterity,  that  places  him  above  a Caesar 
or  an  Alexander — a master  in  tel lect  among 
men.  It  matters  little,  except  for  the  his- 
torical interest,  what  were  his  name  and 
lineage,  whether  he  were  corsair  or  pirate, 
Italian,  Greek,  or  Jew,  we  stand  filled 
with  admiration  before  him,  overwhelm- 
ed with  sympathy  for  his  fate.  His  dying 
appeals  sound  over  the  New  World  like 


the  wail  of  Hercules  in  the  shirt  of  Nes- 
sus,  of  Prometheus  torn  by  his  vulture. 
With  Prometheus  he  seems  to  cry,  “I 
that  gave  a new  world  to  men  am.  tor- 
tured for  my  services  to  mankind.” 

The  fittest  homage  we  can  pay  to  the 
great  discoverer  on  the  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  voyage  is  to  study 
anew  his  wonderful  career.  Let  us  see 
him  as  he  really  was.  The  historical 
truth  will  only  add  to  his  real  greatness. 
It  is  the  man  we  wish  to  see:  and  if  by  a 
transcendent  effort  he  sprang  from  the 
corsair’s  deck  or  some  obscure  employ- 
ment, from  ignorance,  from  error,  to  be- 
come the  benefactor  of  men,  it  will  only 
redouble  his  unequalled  merit. 


SIC  VOS  NON  VOBIS. 

BY  MADISON  CAWKIN. 

IF  on  the  thorns  thy  feet  be  bruised  to-morrow, 

And  far  the  fierce  sands  glare. 

Unbind  thy  temples!  thank  life  for  its  sorrow. 

Its  longing  and  despair. 

With  love  within,  what  heart  shall  fail  and  wither, 
Athirst  for  rivered  hills? 

Moaning,  “Mine,  mine!  what  hate  hath  led  me  hither 
Unto  a sky  that  kills!” 

Unworthy  thou!  if  faith  should  sink  and  falter; 

Blind  hand  and  blinder  eye 
Bind  the  blind  hope  upon  thy  doubt's  old  altar 
And  stab  it  till  it  die. 

Think  not  hast  hugged  no  happiness  and  never 
Communed  with  lovely  sleep; 

Had  night  before  thine  eyeballs— night  forever 
To  lead  thee  to  the  deep. 

Aye!  wouldst  thou  have  thy  self-love  for  a burden, 

A fardel  bound  with  tears, 

To  sweat  beneath  and  gain  at  last  as  guerdon 
From  hands  of  wasted  years! 

Coaxing  lewd  stars  to  light  thee,  feebler,  thinner 
Than  phantoms  in  the  moon  ; 

Dead  stars  and  all  the  darkness  of  the  inner 
Selfs  deader  plenilune; 

To  see  at  last — beneath  Death’s  sterner  learning— 
Through  sockets  sealed  with  frost, 

The  awful  sunsets  of  red  heavens  burning 
God's  baffling  pentecost. 
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much  too  low.  The  giantess  of  a river  unable  to  struggle  with.  In  ^enml  plan 
from  whose  tyranny  we  had  just  escaped  it  is  not  unlike  other  mediaeval  strong1- 
lay  like  a shining  narrow  lake  below  us,  holds,  with  yard  and  keep,  wn teh -to wees 
its  beautiful  curves  contrasting  with  the  and  gates,  bauquet-hall  and  chapel,  and 
harsh  lines  of  the  mountains,  which  met  with  extensive  outworks  intended  to  pro- 
in an  apparently  im  jHoieihihle  wall  be-  tfcct  the  little  town  of  Durrehstein.  at  once 
yoiul.  From  the  height  at  which  we  its  weakness  and  its  strength.  Utterly 
stood  we  could  not  see  its  eddies  nor  neglected  by  the  owner,  whoever  he  may 
hear  the  hiss  of  its  rapid  How.  We  were  he,  the  perfection  of  its  masonry  ami  the 
for  the  moment  quite  beyond  the  power  of  wonderful  quality  of  the  mortar  have 
its  spell.  alone  prevented  it  from  becoming  long 

The  .castle  ruin  bears  so  many  traces  of  since  an  ugly  mass  of  worthless  'rubbish, 
the  destruction  of  successive  sieges  and  Most  of  the  later  Constructions  have,  in- 
consequent restorations  that  as  it  now  deed,  fallen  down,  or  have  served  so  long 
stands  it  makes  an  architectural  and  as  convenient  quarries  that  they  have  al- 
arclnco logical  puzzle  which  we  felt  quite  most  disappeared.  We  did  not  find  with 
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out  some  difficulty  Ihn  Urn: os  of  Unv  grand  of  huge  reavers  and  jagevd  edges  <»t  a'part- 
uld  stairway  that  ted  from  xh&  lower  <*»•  medt  walks.  where  UumMiSe  pieces  were 
closure  on  the  uxwn  &i#Je  opinio' the  j$Je;  blow si  out  avid  down  into  Mu*  chasm  be- 
of  buildings  nr  Uih  top  and  lim  older  part  Ir^when  UivHwt‘d»>vd<«st,!'<*yu«i  t idv>t rook-* 
of  Urn  rustle.  HcrTimldmg'  up  «i  moraine  hold  in  the,  'Thirty  Years  VV*rr  rjow  jjb>n« 
of  ^jrieirand'  ittO.rtaiy' dti -ty-did  £b tty  remain  to  give  a meagre  iilea  df  it« 
avaianrhp,  \ehrro  the  iu*l»[r  of  step*  t/nr  and  unique  M'rpfig0}  -X^ritippviuwfc- 

.0 ?XCf>  if ; J WP- MiCsjrne  <o  ail  &Jd§  tljfe  hHVr^tv  ilbpioss^i 

irregular  Open  >p:»<e,  now  roottess,  hut  ridge  behind  the  Aiinmm;  and  tins  cn 
with doorways  almost  p«rlV-t  uinl  well-  tnuve  defended  by  oveidiittij^^f  lowers 
preserved  '■  Window  pehetru  Boris;  From  and  a series  or  walls,  it  ,\vi  lied  nod  many 
tins  passages  lead  into  Mowers  on  the  sieges . and  no  doubt  liaebuml  many  ;» 
edge  of  liu*  precipice,  and  into  a snujiil  roblwr  baron  whose  d.esvmnl*#^  now  eu 
vaulted  efiapef.  where  rows  of  Byzantine  joy  the  Lite*  and  wealth  which  throw  u 
sauils  cover  the  walls  with  * L i * i visions  dazzlin'.:  y lamonrover  ihrnK’thods  of  their 
of  red  and  yellow. Mudr  hah»s  now  but  at‘i{ uisUiomu 

cirelcds  »>l  rough  hole*,  av luor  j* >v ids  voce  f*W  a loop  time  we  enjoyed  hr  tin?  full 
wuw  MuUvdded  in  ille  morhuy  and  then*  tl«e  v i<.*v  op  tlie  ih  li hmrnd  dow  u the  broad 
$%d  countenances  disiiptred  hy  the  wee-  valley  where  ihr  river,  spreading  mo  mlo 
; therm  £ of  eeninrkvs  of  storms  and  .frosts  a network  of. -mall  >ne;uust  disappears  in 
Vi«;d  have  fought.  naiureV  hat  tie  on  Mn<>.  ;*.  M'ivt'fj  of  wooded  islands.  Away  i<».  the 

bionic  and  dizzy  crag.  Tin*  nnriilmi-M  wait  sootli.and  ihe  greet  Benedictine  mom<A»tey 
of  the  open  space  pu  ailudhcj  to  ><  a of  < h'iu  v Mg  shoves  an  ibvpokmg  masc  ot* 
solid  ledge  of  rock  hewn  square  and  white  on  ihe  yrtUml.nl  hills  that  bound 
true,  and  in  this  wall  is  iin  opening  like  the  .Tnllrifefii;  r» im i stretch  off  0 mojgte 
W;  doorway,  hut  hearing  no  truce*  >Xf:  t heir  summits  with  the  broad  dark  pnb;b 
hinges  or  of  any  ot  her  ronn'i  cauce  to  of  tile  Wimier Wji  hi  in  the  extreme  ML- 
do.Sfmt,  vvhiedi  iciids  ityUi  a spacu»im  isu.ni  tencm  Far  U-yond  the  Intv  island* 

: pi.it  out  of  the  herd  ..Stour.  if  Mils  vws  tiny  Tittle  town  of  Tiilln.  the  Comum-we 
i lie  place  v/h ere  Hioitard V-<vu>*  de  Lk>h  of  the  Romans,  biter  famous  in  the  ,V> 
was  i.moj  fined.,  not  only  eoujd  no  non>ttsd  ij&t  t*  L(ei%  ami  ihe  pmnl  wj.ere  flie 

sunk  ever  have  reached  Ids  euiv,  iep  ipy  •} mat  army  «.>seud>led  in  ItkSu  P*  »h'j,  < 
^oidnl  ofthewvu  jd  catpdde  i |iue;i%M«.  les^  AMcauil  from  the  liamls  of  tin*  haled.  Turk, 
startiiuk-  than  the  e.ecsh  of  ihouchr  **vmi*  ly  U ted  a [t  u»ir  t he  hd  i side;-,  n od  m the  broad 
hivve  broken  Bio  hateful  rjmM  rtf  t!o-  ):*)£{£  vajfey  r>u  i he  left  hattkwt  the  viv^r  .stand 
diiw^efMO  The  smm:o:ij<  <d  Uuh  ledye  is  Htem  HUfl  Krems  and  Way  ram. 
reached  hy  a narrow  siairvva  v,.  easoatly-  -{’he  insidious  in  flue. nee  o>F  the  £:.tddoy 
tvvisljroj:  and  durninif  -as  fhe  invqjualile^  honk  stoh*  upon  u.<  •u?«:w Wares  as  We  hruevi 
of  the  surfm/e  da  i sited  P?  the  builder  und  to  p.nider;  ovt.-r  htsf*vr.Y ’’or"  \ \\o  v^vv*o 
hears  frarcs  of  n toiirh'-woriv  passaww^y  wdhnCthc  rahtre  of  odr  on mlv'mipjed  yh 
. f>f  joi^re  iloor  heains.  This  >vrs  *>uvr  cn  >jou.  Our  iii^oHojions,  stiumiated'n*>w 
.closetl  hy  walls  of  ureel  lehcld  and  e\y'.  ;Ky‘ pie  merdiruy  rtf  these  names,  wander'll 


ceplionuf  .solidity  Throb 

| dim  or 

ysyio  ilm  I'viditics  of  lh*c 

Nupoleouic  ■. Cat  fir 

indications  of  eon'-M 

yjku;io'-v:' 

pro  d b&, t'fi  roir^h  th>i.  dim 

teatli  fipus  nf  eiup 

assume  shut  here  w?js  nw 

.(•uoii.-i  i 

si  r ue  -’  : : 

'kldi’ug-  ddy*s;.  biicTjt.  to  Ihr 

r li mes  wlndi: Uo-. 

fureA  enhu'^'d  nnrl  uhered.  a eooij  deal  Hrupaii ; ileels  crowded  the  naronv  chari- 
Srinee  the  twelfth  ^e.ntury . hut  osl  ill  pre-  oeis  ;d  {hii  ho-w  siauous  on  the  ri.vf  r- 

servinj^' amieh  of  its  aid  ylii>pd.  PdiTious  af  -Ijatcn^yrestlvssu^rsji 
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uf  a M o M'  dike.  Bw  tip 
tfcr  loar i ug  t If e v u lag*?  krf 
Wnii v \v)i idbyM’*'  i.ii’e 
last  moment,  we  f mdidyiu 
oiir  *iirprf$e;  to  be 
ite  resort  of  Vie»ii>es^ 
isls,  and  after  a bqitf  p?iM^ 
for  Itbuehedn  at 
its  obnoxj^u*  . river  itbp 
;pi*avemeht£,  we  todhd  WUS 
thus  %gtw  Jtkfe  % ritwbiis  IhT^iia-Vri-^r. : ^yy.;|r)?4d  :iv»  ff tlit?  stotie 

Ti»i nds; c tvmfe.titment  and  peer-**  vanish  Urroneh  the  rnazeof  *vhunheK  and  b4<"'  m 
ed  iik**.  & faint  odor,  Tins,  bistory  was  Me  fita,  fo  uldixe  the  steme-work  An  a mty 
buluit^V;T4tufe-J^y  study  of  d CTjiprQivVcible  vh»  f t#d  imyerun tmvp&ieu , -We^f  w ^vvf  pt. 
MvMm  am]  b-evmis  wm*e  like  puet.ry  and  along  hy  is  eiurmn  sn  rapid  Hud  • ♦nr  pae* 
fuiisK',  in  be  taken  only  w be’rt.tW  spirit  penriitted  iV<r  hesitation  in  Ut.v  emm-e;  of 
yearns  for  them  IUlalily  i;.  nov;  before  route  ainpfnf  tin1  monotonous  obb/vv  rd- 
us,  teionmg  modern  life  awaits  us  Vyoud  un.it$fc  Through  in  Uie  liY'es 

tln>sr  <l'isUHit  hUU.  A new  unr vmisiiess'  bdrmg tin*  bank  wt*  nceasruudly  aaw  pber 
and  .&  iu>;v  iind.ni.ion  of  ph»yr-;a-  an*  upon  mwh  villas,  and  rlimeVN  of  Iioh.m>  •■-Tm-md 
Us^ViKty  vhe i jtd-fe* t*nV  bieii-  in  l i *e  ]ae-pon%.  and  here  amf  tUrre  a 

Pit  visum.  ;.d  Urn.  menimu  r,V.  Xs.kim.  broad  spoHsman  in  sea  red  rdf  wild-fowl  paddled 
and  fasv’juaiutp  vislas  .-d  Mie  Orient,  of  abbny  bel  l i Mil  Mu*  dike.  Sudden  wind  and 
sleanye  lands  aud  jani-ples  of  rain  squat)*  sv,  rpt  iiiTpw* ibe  nver  fif 

t.y  fhO  p#w  to  our  )r!H'iiy  of  I'wine,  re  the  laie  afternmm,  rudely  irderrupUH^nu^ 
tempi  the  shumiir^  tuns  on  our  pa  kites.  sent i ineidal  amdi  rations,  a) id  Mpbreu/h- 
\ intiKi,  hidden  from  us  by  iim  dark  om;  darkness  fowed  ms  at  lad  to  Ohd 
nnOsof  the  Whmm-wubh  t’«»r  us  n least,  Omler  the  .friendly  lee  of  Inisbes  g^'Wnuz 
in  si  -Tat  bn*  be  for-*-  lb  at  mys  toruets  tn  ibe  ^f*o  vires  of  (lie  niusomn  embank- 
\t!e|iikt3^S  bf  in  ^Heokiiig 

ru.dies  below  ie,  nol  ^dn’f.ber  our  uup?p  oir  tMi  wiilintr  eanw*  y mid  drew  tbrm 
tieur  earner  si  ml  I a-arry:  ilmuiO*  be-  jijy  reiie-buo  ly  . ami  only  after  tt  was  oyt- 

ivitebpiy  nUmiS  of  Hungary,  vdld  (, drpe- . dent  that  we  bad.  to  eboo.se  biHwaen  tim 
lbin-u  yuu%*;esr  ;{M«d  s,iv;ty»-  revi*»us  of  Her-  i^povd  pltitb/nyi  of  Mu  dike  ,/uM  Mn:  >\od* 
via,  Bul^urri.  .tbmmanbb  and.  Russia,  U>  yle.U  SAVavnps  vvbir!*  e.v  h aided  fn*  nnl»*s 
lie*  , -bores  of  the  I'laeir  Aai,  Wibn  a ye-eiv  from  the  main  stmum  If  *>b)si  be 

foiV.e  Hit-  rwv  K|<  nijOH  id'  t i*e:ve  ‘ ai  n'a  Vi  j j.b‘!*st  * mk|,  I • r 1 1 ie  .\V Tib , 1?  .<;*!  rbe  «‘u  • • b;»u  k • 

ba-v  tipob  m.  ami  urns  we  «’bnfe  id  a rno-  .'  nnyms  follow  tin*  bif*m?  eurea-  of  tl*e  U,a  r, 
meat's  delay  '.  (.dMies-  a«*d  Omtrbev  e ill  ebannel,  »u»f  fnrmis^  :*  eonlj nuruxs  dike 
keep,  bat  wind  Cd  fbat  ^r.S.t  r.M  \ sbaamis  pi  e iiu*r  u>eiyi  a word  OV  a p-»ab*r  but 

liHid  OyVond  ibc§«n s'dyiffe'  f y:'  l£y»b  Ib/fOrfft  bjrfr*  vs  lioK* 

nanbi  Im  vr  st-arivd  i.be  fWiile  j . i n iir-,  mfd  ilu*  sillier  ‘,v;dvir  from  Urn  aridViaf  ia 
have  made  the  rr»uub>-  Oi.Hvys  -^ei  monii-  yyooiis  puns  i be  Moiving  si.reani.  Mi  « m — 
Ttfiti  ifOryms  bidrOllS  and  nnv  side  rfr  * ffy- 

stun'  t/fi-ioiii-*  have  eirm-mu  ami  e.os  (.ptenlly'  elea t rmd  }>eli ucid.  nml ’-to  f hmu. 
Inni^  bnv^p}i^ijbM;omb  &v*u  ikr;,Ea’:r}vr.  »f>dei*tb  wv„ found  tlie-lrrsif  jtfud  uuiy •%Vu'e 

sil  lrip  i\\r  master  nf  Mr  ii-w-e  i >:um.b;e  lh\  mibtdViv'p  bad  seen  $ ruin  the  ^aiT 
mm  nre,v  vaUe(\iv  'eiub'-rOi  m the  Buss-  idwiau??  of  tbe  sunn y East  bad  been  P*r 
p.-rns  oab  ibe  TJAtdnuriles  W **  mu:!  gmipu  in  Mu*  >1  nurd  r W if  Vi  ibe  v iohmf 
ob.  fV>r!  in  nor  onpatiemay it  srpmlls  and  ut  the  praspert  of  a night  ytu 

if  thes*>  eh  allies?  ufe  hut  the  work  of  a this  w ater,  and  as  w c balded  the  canoes  dp 
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on  the  firm  stone  work  of  the  dike  and  ex- 
plored the  snail-infested  morass  behind  it, 
we  accepted  the  unaesthetic  situation  on 
the  well-drained  platform,  and  were  even 
grateful  to  the  engineers  who  had  spoiled 
the  river  for  sketching,  but  had  improved 
it,  at  this  point  at  least,  for  camping  pur- 
poses. In  the  alder  swamp  behind  our 
camp  a great  gushing  spring  of  clean 
Danube  water,  filtering  through  the  dike, 
abundantly  supplied  this  the  most  de- 
sirable luxury  of  a bivouac.  There  is 
more  than  one  compensation,  we  thought, 
for  the  annoying  desecration  of  this  beau- 
tiful scenery. 

With  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  drying 
air  of  the  next  morning  returned  the  eager 
anticipations  of  the  day  before.  The  river 
was  full  of  life.  Great  flat-boats  and 
rafts,  which  we  recognized  as  old  friends 
of  the  river  Traun,  drifted  past  us  as  we 
prepared  to  start.  The  raftsmen  laboring 
at  the  great  sweeps  gave  us  the  morning 
greetings  with  a true  ring  of  hearty  and 
honest  good-will,  and  shouted  “ Auf  bal- 
diges  Wiedersehen  ” as  they  swung  along 
down  the  reach.  We  had  long  since 
learned  that  the  old  adage  that  the  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift  might  be  as 
well  illustrated  by  the  active  canoe  and 
the  cumbersome  raft  as  by  the  hare  and 
the  tortoise,  and  we  knew  that  while  we 
were  giving  our  boats  their  morning  toi- 
let the  rafts  would  be  surging  along  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  would  reach  their  destination  near 
Vienna  long  before  we  should. 

Tulin,  seldom  considered  worthy  a vis- 
it, has  more  than  one  relic  which  repays 
careful  examination  and  study.  Adjoin- 
ing the  much -restored  church  stands  a 
small  decagonal  Byzantine  baptistery, 
with  circular  interior  not  over  twenty 
feet  in  diameter.  An  Early  Gothic  door- 
way grafted  on  the  original  edifice,  and 
a complete  restoration  of  the  whole  as 
late  as  1873,  have  not  essentially  altered 
its  general  appearance,  for  the  naive  ir- 
regularity of  its  plan,  the  noble  propor- 
tion of  its  sides,  and  the  purity  of  its 
characteristic  ornamentation  survive  all 
the  eccentricities  of  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  tinkering.  The  great  church  has 
been  distorted  by  successive  additions 
and  rebuildings  during  several  centuries, 
and  little  remains  of  its  original  Byzan- 
tine dignity.  As  for  the  little  dull  town 
itself,  the  name,  familiar  to  us  in  poetry 
as  well  as  in  the  recorded  events  of  his- 


tory, is  the  chief  proof  to  the  casual  trav- 
eller that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  was 
for  a long  time  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, towns  on  the  Danube.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  probably  built  out  of  material 
quarried  from  the  ancient  palaces  and 
fine  old  mediaeval  churches  which,  ruined 
in  the  severe  sieges  and  conflagrations, 
had  yielded  up  the  treasures  of  stone  and 
marble  which  the  wanton  destruction  of 
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Roman  temples  had  contributed  to  their 
erection.  Little  of  the  spirit  of  that  ancient 
architecture  has  survived  the  change  and 
destruction,  for  all  modern  Tulin  is  as 
plain  and  meagre  of  invention  as  stone 
and  mortar  can  make  it.  Of  all  the  great 
Roman  buildings  which  once  stood  here, 
a single  broken  altar,  moss-grown  and 
neglected,  in  the  shadow  of  the  baptistery, 
remains  as  a monument  to  the  early 
splendor  of  this  provincial  town.  By 
what  chance  it  escaped  the  stone-cutter's 
hammer  no  one  can  tell.  Perhaps  the 
delicate  lines  of  its  mouldings  and  the 
grace  of  its  shattered  figures  may  have 
secured  it  a place  among  the  parapherna- 
lia of  the  Byzantine  church,  and  thus  it 
had  lost  its  identity  as  a relic  of  heathen 
worship.  Would  that  the  mute  eloquence 
of  its  pathetic  beauty  had  the  voice  of  a 
brazen  trumpet  to  denounce  the  modern 
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In  thr  Jtt.Ua /v-illAgre  of ■Kiililt>n^rjL'ertlorf 

'Hir  waUrma  H rustinoK  b‘d  us  to  nil  ininm 
I hl«*  inn,  wlifcVd  WO  found  ;4 1 1 $x\e  ruH>* 

PSMHMHm  ,o:«ou  •rioiiiisijntuiScc.s  assemble*]  for  ih«*i> 

;^8kS3^^x'  for  a ll.li-ftl  frioiuit  r 

^!;us  bulVuv  n\t  hp  ■'rlV<^>*  f«v  -<f  :.*rt 

ao.a{u  (»!!  h«T  down  u a rd  VOVujgjH  WjjS 
j 4 mu  in  know  thi-jr  U-uji^-; 

'•,  -.  - ..•£  <11$  md  <.•  v < * i r ask*  as  i.it!\  nor  <U*drr  *o 

V»  s«k,  » yy  ^ k>ixW':4W>dl  OAhv  • 

. ;.•  tbo  n>a>orm'  munis o|  ivnu.irrd  r\jn ;■••»<•  m*  |p 

-ill*!  M"m|;iV  mini's  .Mi  «».|  liUHL"  r*  Mj  U.K-  lony 

‘ '%  :'  - joiuumy  imith*  >m  frimids  wHiiuui  I’urU.H'r* 

;.  -iaflBpb-  ••*->-%;  ' imrodaat a >14.  Tiiov  \wr<:<  old  waim-rals, 

■•  ili<fV  said,  and  though  M0  .mild  eUum  to 

' b<*  but  liir  imwsr.  tuk*o  of  aijrndm 

#;,(te  ?/  -.  «ur  P^i’tinw  v-il.ii  Uu-th  if;  .tin*  fhyNlbng 

^r:\  shadows  of  I ho  </a ,.- dm , s»f ft on ute-ai  by 

■'■' ‘;  v'  ; brigades  of  buer-gia^s,  whi:  >* 

'**SBr  dr  f g-rnnim.4  round  that  YaouUl  m>  loH&Of* 

• ti&tiy  tnvir  rln*m-y  yoh-w*  i»f  a mornm^, 

m»r  rln-ir  konwvf  fav:«  v»  .tii-i'M 

’J'  ' ' y.v.  Tl«t>  unmbuusirhte  hmnmubly  of  ten 

Lia  ltmviiis**  Club  of Yi«*uhm  A\'hUr$  mm 

tiik  wil vj».Hru<mv  iiArxBrjKir.  i*:»h*h*s  tenud sbteter  and bra .1  u> o varnish 

for*  tbcir  vaiinuK.  b aubt  itm  oar 

■ ' ' : ‘v.:,  *V  , ■*/'•;  '*.  , nfill*-  Wit’i  o (Iks  &vvtj^ 

ivsr,Mv  i‘.  w)u*t:  tomdi  is  dwilh  to.  the  This  hovfMt;i)iiy;  \tn\  otdy  ^oaraut.. 
rbarf.w  v-f  all  art ! jui.Hi<-ii!'ar  and  spinal,  so  wib'lr**!  #»ur  stay 

Tii*4  ooor*ia>jt|ilacM*  ;isj»raf  Af  Uw  ri\a*r*  in  Ukt  ufy  that  •<  litdiavn^ss  ,i»»'  lunow 
front  i-et  Us  do  vo  irrtOly  h>  tla*  ou'Iiiia^s  tV»du  fbwiiibr ■ iuiii . viuitH*#  ^a.v»*  bat  a ila- 
of  tin*  rai  I way  bru]to\  \viticli  str»*t<‘)a‘S  its  Ytlitib  tlio  j*yv*s  of  oonii-rijia  1 .snoirty  <*n* 
rijjid.  aro*  a*  »S‘ss  r )» *-  lita*  rr.:u;t*  of  the  pof  tbou  Minimor  iuoio\iuj/  w>-  sm  a*  fhr  iast 
r*»ror  jiist.  .ty-low  Tulin,  and  s*r*o*r,o>  witb  .of  t)ty  Lia  (dob  as  w**  slio).  Um-  ivdhvay 
its  lnd»M;»Hs  fr^tltowovb  tbo  bt*a»Ub:v  r>f  H«a  bi’idov  ami  oast  a .hasty  u;bvm*r  pam  »{f.y 
]andsr;i]*i'  bobov.  Tlif  (!j>  n.ivi^a  brllym^  rmz/et*  of  (Lr  ii.ob'iulio^  o-n»>r 

tb.iu  b'rramb  iijd«  ons!  v TMOobabbwil  as  No  iass  al^orbim/;  fi*ri»ito  ibao  tbv  'vdoVV*' 
well  Putlbijis  rvit  udniy*.  w }a  >d ioav  si^urfi*  . mi*  sonsy  *.>i  fivodom  and  invsjHnVHrb.dd  s 
p urmoo  d and  obiitkV^  as  tb<*V  puILmI  as  w»*  is miid  oiirsyi \ ai:;uu  f bo  rivor 
blao.iy  hulks  amoosi  lyv  »’Ui  *-  Would  La  v<-  ;aos' d br  c.m>j*  v»  .ii'.rj.-no-. 

n-ut  l»y  a lon^*  //JiaiM  haoj*  *n  tiio  i»rd  «»!  tiu;  tm-  \> r fuft  al  iwartivr  Vuuvua.  -i.it it 
iby  .siman'i; ' 'Ituim  iron  liamos.'  < }o*  .ajost tlo-  nuMfiorv  oa  ils  S<  iUOn<*ss  hi.»u  yontdr^y 
bflfdOss  of  rJioU^ob-s  AV  if  Lout  U:o  yuftnor  hHsSbr^iyyd  aU  o,Wi  U;.'rul  soiMiiotMUS. 

udLlhd  fl bd' ^ '-  • halfday Ls  ftiuldfe  thnyb 

es  to  f|iV  prtM*.-vssjoM  ol dfo  rhrofr’aj  fo  iiks  u Uv^\uc  oio-rynt,  pn^i  of  IbfUttn^ 

• ibai  ifuia-nlyd.  flu*  |<ro.x.Hiioiv..  i>f  u turgy  milrs.  -iou  aluac*.  )oiio«  *»f  s.tm.n  4‘fubiHtix •• 
)jia>»ufavt  rrom  - Ly  ImiKu-od  l?v  ciu-so  juunfs.  v, »/  oauo'  to  Ha*  jnbtu  \dior ; Uw 

mar  diu^u/rk-hy.-b.m'  • by  Laii**  atyain  ^ b*so  jjri  from  !>«•»•  Ji  s(ibvs  yL 

Uuv  viuf>win^:  o,,,M,viHfav  of  a stroav:  in\ud  form  a vmil  aioW*  !!n*  t-viyt'»mii  ia.tr;.o>i5 . 
who]  r hati  v/at^<?1y  tinb*  )ii  Thrum b ivss  th/to  s o»uy  Hi  hi^ 

^tvaf.  N tra»  i*|:af  liilj  w bv  vb  reo  iu  U t ia*  H v • uumniuitt  laiiyas  vv<*  Jotd  |»ii»ed.  and.  o: 

♦ r i > i a ! I as  ra:in  i>:oik;  and  sln.*tir>rs  i.ma  a dt-ad  vmu;  tmiTiMv  worm  it  toiwimw  iW 
im  Tcuarom  drrbvn  v Hu*  t st{'U>ivr’  Ato  ri Ytu\  tins  is -lb**  barrip!*  wliei- (*  for  tiuii'iy 

Abboy  of  K(:si‘:nic.Mii:M^,  br  Uetiiruidrs.  ronsui-nt  and  sneoussful  »*rst>t 
bt»-a  w u mum  i *• fjt  - •'•  i > un n » ::*  aioji-  auur  bivs  bi-YuvT^ftjit  ?ip  agniuvi  tin  ,*m van  •*• 

a ldvf!r  sn'.nuMiVtrrd  fju;iy.  and  s..  w i.U  ?i;a  t&  t nr  Vbd*;ou nujiia us.  ilriv  for  w bum 
^UUiky  dtSOcu-  Hir  ^r< so  t*. tOiada  o»  ilu;  tiiav*  was  thr  rmii'fftie  rastOKlt  bUiW'Arbvd; 
ifLiatdrr ;:ui  yHid  ib^ ystekrbi  f.fu6>.  vunro  tiul  pjr^fccSf f ^ 

of  ibu  Htuni  rofts  rail  w:i y bnd.^rs  t'bure.  a nd  bony  u f cyr eO;Hi'H;]t\<vica ni [ ia iLrn s- 
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detents  which,  a little  over  a etmuiry  and  it 
lial  ( ago,  iparkrd  the  begin  n i tig  of  tMtf  iib- 
dine  of  Ins  power  in  Europe,  Thireg&tm 
way  lo  ilie  great  Ciir|*iitJnn«  the 

political  a$  Well  H*  googrjipHitml  fhMitmr 
rif  Hurjga  l*3r , a*  perfect  a nauf  rftl  TOT* ; 
part  as  could  be  imagined.  At  the  very 
riVer s-biiggyiso,  on  ebher  bank,  high  iso- 
lated hills,  £qyered  now  with  masses  of 

ruins,  but  formerly  part  of  a complete 
system  of  forlihcatioos  jKudeetly  <om- 
Tminding  ute  giver  from  bdtiv.  sides. 
These  i art i heathhy*  enyld^ud,  a$  tlpc  ruins 
ijivw  pliUfily  show.  the  m Ijfe  town  of 
Hainburg.  on  tin*  nyhi  ? >a n k and  Thebe  m 
a few  miles  below  om  the-  other  side  of  kite 
river,  the  highest  $b>n 
ubt  town  in  tin  Hue 
garian  kingdom  1 , ' . , ’ • h.yy  •; 

•Tl it. aeiiti rhcijvteJ  ‘ • i . 

it  genera  ted  in  us  on 
(be  occasion  of  tbe  hap 
py  visit  to  I>  hr  re  u stein, 
though  veiled  a little  by 
the  distractions  of  Vito 
tin.,  was  now  stimulated 
afteifjt  as  vve  lauded  id  y y 
J fain  burg.  Wo  imd.acv 
eidentaUy  cjibseu  At  as; 
a place  f or  it  few: 
q a i e t work , it  n d fnu p d 
that  We  had  stumbled 
unawares  into  u little 
'walled  \ town'  full  of 

arcluni  domical  and  historical  ilderesL 
Through  Vtu  yhomd  arched  gate  way  near, 
the  rail  way  station.  Rlut£Jjs>e  (blood  la  mb 
winds  vu  < f*lyup  between  crowded  white 
to  a bbckvd  oped  £qmmy 
where  u large  niaAch  with  intricately  ugly 
.eOpi^raHevercd Spirt?  1 liru w*  u shadow  < * v er 
row^uf  peuisuT  woiucii  squatting  on  the 
pa ventent  beside  them  baskets  of  market 
st.uiL  iltvir  blue  d rrssei?  and  brig! it  ker 
idiie&y adding  &P ^ of  color 

tO  the  1 > ] ( f l H i tuilvSOf  dtC  SM  iWOuOvhr^c  er 

-eh  it  enure-  fUuton.sse I No  >;t  reudi  *>f ’f$$ 

imagmatioii  is  required  h>  pnhmv  the  ww- 
riftgc -when  the  Turks.  burning  t,])r  huh- 
tensive  eitiftentf  through  the  sire*  is  obh 
Cn  mil  ieu  I ferocity,  b-it  only  qxic  sftiYfc*  Id 
toll  dm  tat*  This  nsmnv  lane.  oUbring 
a possible  escape  to  the  river,  was  piled 
high  with  headless  corpses,  and  t he  bhmd 
ran  in  streams  under  vine  oaken  gate  odo 
the  turbid  river,  winch  washed  tin  funm 
datiqiis of  thifc;  town  walls.  Ti^tditimi 
that,  the  drie  survivor  was  n w oman \ -who 


hid  Imr^elL  iyifh  a small  store  of  provir 
stuns,  in  a disused  chimney,  where  for 
three  days  she  listened  16  the  iuhrjd 
Sounds  of  the  massacre.  During  the  hmg 
con t urics  while  history  is  silent t tViis  ltlo 

tic  uovin  with  the  neighboring  region , 
bqs  been  t.lu*  theii  ire  of  many  a not  her 
thrilling  nipt  dramniixj  episode  n«>\v  v>tily 
hiiatly  eehohtg  iti  t.he  hiurm  nr  tyf  tntdi 
tioTi.  On  the  wliole  length  of  tips  g|Tbht : 
water  hikin'  a v there  has  been  r»u  iyo^ier. 
spot  than  this  from  the  time  when  tbeguad- 
ed  slaves  hirst  lowed  the  ponderous  the 
man  gal  leys  against  the  rushing  stream  up 
t#  i b docks  mm  ittS  conqdetc  destruction 
in  the  si  niggle  against  the  Turks.  Indeed, 
the  whole  neigisbonng  conutry  hears 


■ " ’C.  *[■•.  , .-*$$ 't  * 

*v- V.  ' , C4 

kvttISfPfVV-  ..' 


•r «>i  nwii-  \v Ahfc . hAjxacw. : . v 

Hlmndant  wil'ntjw  to  the  invpoid^Tidehof- 
ihis  | if >i id.  Extensive  Roman  lemmns 
lire  .scattcrccl  all.  ovnr  •fjife- Vitefeau 
a short  distance  abonvlhdnbore  . nom*  ihe 
village  of  pen  l seh  * Alt  eu  burg  and  Peiro 
n ell,  where  L'hrn un hum  once  stood  Mil- 
i ? i yy  engineers,  since  llm  cacfiesk  rne»ti.;e: 
vaf  diivs;  ha \?i?. ^ burned .-the  hhaiteecd  nyarr 
h ley  for  ti hie.  anil  ha  ve  built  iiyto  hasu-ly 
Con.urueted  denm c,*s  tiles  and  muiMdings, 
cqpif.iR  /tud  cqrnice.it  Mnd  in  times  af 
p./es-  Uvc  'local  nelsons,  with  mom  <b  iib- 
* ci'u i tin.)  dr.ul  less,  excu.se,  have  fMimiij.en-.d 

the  xvork:  of  de.-U/nnu  Imu.  ReCiUit  ,i?v 
hjhgieal  dypbimttionM  have  Uncuvcrvvd  the 
ruins  *u  n »;  nus  jihnJuulri*  uf  v illus  and 

:J0, th^v  dthi  • } qi; tyA:!  y A hohi  ipe » i d ilde ; 1 

.icilerfgl  has  brer,  taken-  tu  1 hesr  »*e]ics..a 

proof  hl.^hhih  ii  the  popu  lavify  nf  ibe  1 rt- 

tlc  museum  tvhere  hr*  :«  mnUimbv 

of-onjevts  ed  Vh'Hicau  origiu.  The  farmers 
vpnw ; point. -yd! If  pride  h:»  the  cruinlding 
r uidk  of  tire  ^ ^ v hiodt 

'%  IVe.y  Anit  u n stglrf  ly 
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(‘xr^sivucp  on  Uar  Kn>  .surface  bronrl  , suiisA  li^^k  ] steal  ih$  ‘ fftjlowitig. 

vV htv’it  field.  and  n|»h;j!v  *u  ‘.Vihunivi^m  as  AiWte  of  t l/tr  jWm  ctf  1 l»i^  lApuu : 
fiHHiliariv  asAf  itft  ^juries  w*iv  hut  of  iv 

■cent  date,  \ -V"  ■ ■;  f;  \ ‘ y..  ..  f 

Nearer 

scored  WiOi  grassy  miohikIk  of  aiuv*  **v  - , ..-»  ~ ... 

£fai-t!i  vavks.  «ui<l  on  the  Iulmi  i>ol;U;:ij  pi-ak  lii;tnl  ..mvWU  O*  ,v!,m, 

be.iiiotl  the  Uiv» u Hie  i;'/.teu>u  , ^ <->l  u iVbiuv'l  jh-mjI*  jml  >i  , %-i\-  Kimuc  »<‘«‘i»i  k a vvi- 
mediaeval  ca*Uo  is  a.  Uurimxtk  visible  For  j^vy  aM  a if$&  ^iiiu.i  v.^U-rnr.  tUaiiot.rtnn, 
;.f«ittiy  miles. both  up  ;i iti)  down  the  river,  uml  imm  vwhi-r  Hoti*  uo<f  shrubs,  in  rl.o 
Iunuoii.se  iohuroo  factories.  w</o*fe  ishiiMnl.  U»e  jotth  fcre  p\ rota,  tit'puiiuv,.. 


• W rnc  siro0t«}  ana  a ramvav  ims  tmn less--  - - • ■ , 

Ivn.t  ibw>u*l,  Ml,  ''a f kv  Vi i u*  imiv  ir„u,s  '»*  ««•**  > 

pymfr  :Uu1  *"W>k  ‘W  0 :>  , 10.,. I htliv  a MU,  Mi'  lmd.1  ,n.„,v.v  k:M.  s 

u^lv  ;ht1,<>s  » ha ui.siijruiv.  the  i.|u,iy.  H,.-.  Maiwwl  ,,f  i»,»k  «ul,  tlm  *lfct«1er 

oKi  hi<Ic  wftli-V  with wJJtK*  .fit  Mnm.nV  liiy 


pliinty 
pa  it*,  bo*  it  ear 
y»iiucr 

til'  c<;0i;o.: 


||  * 


.Av*  'v  •'$-.•  • .-  •• 

. 1 • sv;N\v  ■ • v,, ■;•■  •V--.v«^  ^ -f  -.  •. 

■ y.rgftV;^;  . • • - |V.  (&v  r.-y  f ■;  • ; \ rjt;*  ;-.  V. 
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with  Mil*  ptulH  «»a  a jeltow  r.MMH  " atltl  high  ridinff-W 

From  tin*  ruined  walls,  high  above  the  mishH\s  of  the  host  o 
quiet  town  and  the  glittering’  expanse  tomes  the  Danube 
of  the  river,  threading  its  intricate  way  Steep  and  narrow  f< 
through  the  Hat  and  fertile  plain,  from  hills  three  miles  or 
the  shadowy  heights  rising  above  the  lage  of  Ilundsheim 
smoke  of  Vienna,  we  could  look  far  he-  highway,  and  there 
yoiid  the  castle-crowned  rocks  of  Theheu  by  the  Gothic  of  lie 
and  the  great  hill  of  Pressburg.  over  the  perfect  a,  specimen 
rich  plain  of  Hungary  checkered  with  practically  unchan 
growing  crops,  $t retching  away  t.o  a my>e  times,  that  we  often 
terious  hori/on  distant  as  the  sky  itself,  our  evening  expedii 
The  wooded  hills  of  the  boundary  range  the  neighhoring  vil 
tempted  us  with  their  shady  paths  and  custom,  dating  froi 
wealth  of  wild  flowers,  and  we  found  new  cpnlliet  with  the  Tin 
beauties  at  every  turn,  new  delights  in  each  like  a tiny  vi 
every  glimpse  of  the  fertile  valleys,  where  and  -arched  gateway 
whitewashed  villages  shimmered  in  the  no  windows  on  t He 
sunlight  among  the  yellow  fields  of  rip-  walls  on  all  sides, 
ening  conn  On  rare  occasions  we  met  parallel  irregular  s 
Hungarian  peasant  men  with  queer  h.iuo  opposite  sides  of  a 
zar  jackets  and  breeches,  round  hats  with  serves  as  a public 
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side  and  a wooded 
“ bank  on  tlse  other, 

U-  V brought  m to  the 

muddy  March,  pour- 
inga  sluggish  coffee- 

" I colored  Hood  into 

, >;:  j^7  the  yellow  Danube: 

••  In  another  moment 

AP j*£  Ji£3  ~ 've  la,ulrl  I fB 

firmed  to  our  ears 
„ 0 • . ,,  t what  our  eves  had 

; readily  discovered— 

the  presence  of  an- 

gossips.,  nuNPSHEiM.  other  type  of  face, 

of  figure,  and  of 
character.  The  as- 

furnishes  abundant  water  for  all  pur-  pect  of  the  village,  too,  was  new  to  us, 
poses.  Each  house  is  like  its  neighbor  in  and  suggested  a warmer  sun.  longer  sum- 
main  lines,  differing  only  in  unimportant,  mer.  and  habitual  out-of  door  life.  There 
details.  All  are  whitewashed  with  ecru-  are  little  gardens  filled  with  bright  flow- 
pulous  care,  and  although  the  streets  are  ers,  tiny  court -yards,  with  tables  and 
little  more  than  rough  gullies,  there  is  a benches  shaded  by  trellises  of  grape-vines 
refreshing  air  of  prosperity  about  the  ami  gourds.  We  met  a cheery  hospital- 
place.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  the  rich  ity  at  the  rude  inn,  where  Maria,  the  shy 
fields  for  miles  around  the  village,  pasture  beauty  of  the  village,  soon  forgot  her 
their  countless  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  coyness  in  her  delight  at  our  enjoyment 
adjacent  mountain -sides,  and  at  night  of  the  spicy  viands  new  to  our  palates, 
gather  live-stock  and  farm  wagons  into  In  kerehirf  and  short  petticoat,  she  laid 
the  enclosure  of  each  tiny  casile and  re-  no  rival  between  the  ruins  of  Petronell 
tire  behind  its  ponderous  gates  as  if  the  and  the  chateau  of  Pressburg;  but  when 
Turk  were  still  u threatening  enemy . she  hesitatingly  yielded  to  our  importu- 
One  bright  morning:— the  27th  of  July,  hi  ties  for  a sitting,  and  appeared,  after  a 
to  be  accurate —a  crowd  of  new-made  brief  absence,  in  black  silk  frock,  booted 
friends  assembled  to  see  us  pack  the  ca-  and  gloved,  and  with  parasol  in  hand, 
noes  and  launch  them  in  the  eddying  our  pencils  were  too  loyal  to  her  peasant 
stream.  The  hospitable  miller,  who  had  charms  t<>  attempt  the  caricature.  No 
housed  the  delicate  craft  for  us  in  an  visitors  of  our  nationalities  had  left  any 
empty  shed,  had  not  kept  secret  the  hour  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  simple 
of  our  departure,  and  there  were  Inm  folk  here,  hut  the  mention  of  England 
cl  red  a watching  us  as  we  hoisted  sail  to  and  America  was,  as  it  a)  ways  is  in  Hun 
cross  the  frontier  with  speed  and  in  gary,  our  best  introduction.  The  active 
sporting  style.  A short  half-hour,  past  sympathies  of  these  two  count  ries  with  the 
bold  cliffs  arid  picturesque  ruins  on  one  people  struggling  for  freedom  in  *48  are 
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up  the  notion  of  securing  a variety,  and 
tempered  our  demand  to  a humble  re- 
quest for  a few  ten  kreutzer  stamps  for 
foreign  postage. 

“Ah,  no!r  he  said.  “I  can’t  let  you 
have  any  ten -kreutzer  stamps,  for  the 
sheets  haven’t  been  broken  into  yet,  and 
it  is  near  the  end  of  the  month,  when  I' 
make  up  ray  books,  and  I can’t  have  my 
accounts  confused  by  selling  ten-kreutzer 
stamps  to  any  one.” 

We  compromised  on  a double  number 
of  five-kreutzer  stamps,  the  ones  in  use 
for  local  postage,  and  ornamented  our  en- 
velopes with  effigies  of  Franz  Josef  until 
they  looked  like  the  walls  of  a chromo- 
dealer’s shop. 

Sturdy  girls,  returning  from  market 
with  veritable  Eiffel  towers  of  empty 
tubs  on  their  backs,  strode  up  the  steep 
banks  from  the  landing  as  we  fled  from 
the  enervating  luxuries  of  the  inn  and 
hastened  to  paddle  toward  the  busy  little 
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still  gratefully  remembered  by  the  whole 
nation,  and  the  traditions  of  that  sym- 
pathy are  handed  down  loyally  to  the  ris- 
ing  generation.  At  the  post-office,  where 
we  went  to  buy  our  first  Hungarian  stamp, 
the  gossiping  old  postmaster  and  his  wife 
— characters  not  unfamiliar  in  the  rural 
offices  in  other  countries — were  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  extent  of  our  require- 
ments and  the  number  of  our  letters  that 
the  wheels  of  official  machinery  refused 
to  work  at  all.  After  they  had  carefully 
read  all  the  addresses,  and  had  marvelled 
long  at  the  range  of  our  correspondence, 
we  succeeded  in  communicating  to  their 
dazed  senses  the  fact  that  we  wanted  to 
buy  a stock  of  stamps  of  various  denomi- 
nations. 

“What!  so  much  money  for  stamps? 
Impossible!”  protested  the  old  man  and 
his  echoing  wife.  “You  are  already 
sending  away  florins'  and  florins’  worth 
on  these  letters!” 

“But  we  want  a stock  of  stamps  to 
keep  for  our  convenient  use,”  we  urged. 

“Yes,  yes,  you  want  to  use  them;  but 
why  don't  you  buy  them  as  you  need 
them  ?”  was  the  reply,  as  lie  shut  the 
drawer  under  his  elbow,  apparently  loath 
to  part  with  any  of  its  precious  contents. 

Arguments  were  useless,  and  we  gave 
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teualeiip  yQie  ca  nal - 
izuutm  c4‘  tbv  Hver, 
\v  lik’li 

‘ in  5tn  ^jil  ifi 

‘•Wife 

U»  p • cb&fmef rM^pM:- 
pit upf  Had 
l)n*  How 

tiii'  fortimns 
berh  the 
Hlfo£t*£  V luster  ou 
the  ni;i|<h]v:  banks, 
iiiy  iha  Ihfel  day 

i J f{  erv  Ion  vilig  Pres* 
bu  rg  1 Ik*  iipiivv' . sir* 
gi)  tvt^ii-i^  hf  \ n\  fxe&t 
peisueded  US  tp  1‘X* 

pjyre  ■ Vnnw  of  these1 
• foghohi;  ■■’■  iii.  '■  smreli 
'till  \ \i} i,  ;n  ikl ; after 

•tf  ;v-:;'wb’U(! 


A UyXStftlUA**  FEimr. 


>ve‘-.  ■.o-.H.bk4' 

upon 

collective  of  1<>\v  ^untried  }aaV6‘"s  g;i)h: 
♦Rd  into  ! |ih  *yhdd a m;e  of l & tilin^/by 
hoy.  i<-Uce$:  of  vaUlod  ‘Wnh  a 

u ih‘ri)sf.oy(c  ;•  * t <»cii1iu{j£^y ' ’ '■  of *■  , jtf  \ o i p\fi$x  > ■ 
wnn}^  simc  ceded  hi  ^rU'ittg  food  ip 
satisfy  opr  colossal  apjielhes,  ;'udl in  hoik 
inc  tin-  friend)  ie.%t  rdalimht  with . the 
brou/.ed  peasants..-  who  were  find  muirt. 
imr  oblivion  through  (be . fhw.trnm  ip 
sdivny  a*,  imr  Hi  Uw  llalinn -like  dn^udrv.. 
11^^  wto  first  rntule  atM|uijShlxtSge  viRli 
ITiHigaiiun  dust  ami  Dun’nW  mmf.  un 
imimaev  which  ri petted  as  we  woit  <mv 


town  of  prosshurg,  boasting  a now  mil- 
dyay  bridge,  ns  Ugly  a chateau  .«>  man  h;«s 
ever  devised  and  as  pleasant  parks  and 
yard-ms  ii<  ever  soldier  and  iHn>M*v-nuod 
ohose  for  their  public  ll  h-talums.  It 
claims  as  its  chief  historical  -flist-mriem 
the  i am  or  of  lav  mg  crowned  v/Uhm  its 
walls  the  Hungarian  kings  since  the  «iy 
nasty  was  founded,  ft  is  a gay ■ fifth* 
place,  with  tastpfnilyaUaAorated  shop  win- 
dows. a ud  signs  evry  whore  in  tim  Hun- 
garian language.  In  a.  brief  two  %imrs? 
paddle  we  had  passed  beyond  him  limit 


until ?tt r.  .Uj£i , i)f*„  adfectivittr fit] y 
apply  Xu  i lj»j  one  ikr d cHeri! >e  ilt e •iHsgusj.p 
i r.  g fdiaeiirteristirs  oj'  tlm  mhr r.  T.hb 
-vidliuv.  fool  in  this  %sb  grfgii  flut  siyVH-U 
fnO'ed  Oseir  (K|U  mU'  I ua tire  and  h-  ya u t«>. 

si^jrhyMk/vyfi  -vyitli  Ife 

ari  *m  herwiso  .agv^eil>h‘  InmW'cpo  lmo  d 
^ ritys;  ♦ if  r dijW^t ^ ;)^ri- 1 i $ hi  s.iih |iie  ^Hrhfprr r 
Vive.  Put  even  Jhe  wiJimv  cguiie  o jo 
pud  lipiv  aiflvr  ;t  whthk  H'nt!  for  ah  ajgPeP- 


of  o>  dbvfoft^d  diifbnif  of  Qtv^uvo  *aftd  now 
hc.-o'd  <nvly  rh.e  soft  music  ftfhjiie- Jlngyar 
>[)!•! -ell.  *\n  phk^C  Of  01  u“  poop rnymg  was 
ti tore  Vu fet^stin^  d ttm  the  nyperlgm’C  with 
Tfiis  ohvupl  piiiloloe  lead  fvonpjije. 

Uchoy-  PiTssJairg  the  leomhe  lira  lilies 
into  Uoav  sin  nous  firing  ro  t tiny  Pie  . grea  t 
JuvV  piniu  into  t Wn  long  irrcyu  hip  islands, 
iiitlo  O«d.ior  thu n swafnps  for  \\w . ‘.uiowt 

pari,  at  loftst  us  far  as  <*uy 
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able  cltuM^v  wfricsotjifctl  an  .open  room  fol  readies  au'ioii"  grand  foils,  our  eyes 
try,  will  1)V< fen  nuid  banks,  wltm1  we‘:  Mill  full  of  the  keleidusropm  ap&rkk:  of 
bea i-fl  the  phnnOve  im'fsie  of  diepket’d^  Hidinuiing  Esztergom. 
pipe*,.  saw  Htu ) yV  ’.f  rt  swtuf.4h«Mv]- - agairjj$i  Our  frisky  hontv  Wfc  the  lueeze  In  the 
Tfo  sky;  mid  startled;  as  \vr  drifted  pash  vi -arrow,  ms *oke<J  ddi.h*  helmv.  ;iud  we 
great.  droves  of  ‘svifiMookinir  eanle  cubi-  tied  In  a fjniet  drift  Undertime 

itu?  thriUMdve^  in  the  shallow,  The  £re«t  ruins  of  VKegrad,  where  viUgfc, 
river  . Ttayk  • sneaky.  info  jim  pmube  in  but  h -bouses,  and  ti  love]  road;  Cray  with 
The  guise  «>t  n ie^:r  ^irJ^l^oon,  «td  but  hid  ins  ami  diykfwm.  marked  the  little- 
For  our  •.I0iirljtfi.il  Howry -mrpend  mimp  village.  the  1h\sl  sybaritic  outpost  of 
in  dhhf:  of  the  group  of  barge*  of  its  ‘ Buda  0>stH:  Pivneru (Jtod  tvifli  the  lr*au- 
ViioUlh  and  wiilviii  the  soupd  of  tile  Oiitoo  nos  Of  the  srutniy,  wn  did  inU  ut  first  no- 
0f  rtyvify  tidily  vvo  should  scarcely  n iurnr  five  t he  frantic  wa  ving  of  1 1 1 i muon  j'sek 
her  h us  a feature  of  oily  trip.  A brief  id  the  'hands  of  some  'oho  on  the  shore,  hut 
pause  jil  Komorhv  regular  and  i inint revest r Are  soon  turned  r.vir  lows  in  the  dirtcieur 
iiV^r . uiylii teoturaljy . :m ■ ’moist  foiifosuk&bte  ihyUatfoh  tit?  Jwd.; 

fov*  ii-s  a i*t- . did  not  increase  our  desire  for  nod  wi  re  wtdeomed  *»t  shore  by  »fV  Roy- 
exploration,  mu  I wo.  voted,  him*  ourijime  fob  gehl  lema  n.  u summer  resident  thvr«y 
Avas  Hmiled,  k*  hi \U\  in  the  future  only  ut  vyho  explained  that.  having  read  olnut trip 
' plaee>  which,  smaller  and  jess  German-  in  a V/erma  mwv*pn]ier.  he  and  Jiiis  fan h* 
iM'il  by  l ho  coypfoeree  <*$  t he  riycri  would  Jy  lmd  been  <6n  itiio-  yndch  for  ns  for  marry 
probably  be  more  ehm-foteroric  and  pie-  days.  Sum,  hearty  hvopimlHy  ay  he 
ionmpuv  Bjit  the  great  Githedra!  of  ferod  us  you Ul  in>l  be  refused  . alibmioh  p 
Trr*ufo  Ks^iVy^prti  w iWfcnfoojwts  Hitn^ra-  was  the U\  of  , 

n;o»  .mi rue-  rising  above  tin:  ruins  of  a purpose,  void  oe  went  ashon*.  v\plorr»l  fhe 
jyrrat  hiuvk  fortress  on  a .ptondnefiP  htu^h?  4ind  tiie  deep  pvt  y hinvo In*  evo^vo 

ardmi^  vioeyarrl' 'Slopes,  made  us  ureppt  a of  .Ilunrary  was  m»oe  enfieealei)^  ntmUlyd  ,t 
.spmlv  ;HfK:*tnimen t in  c.ids  r«->olul>on.  and  wdh  the  ebeemd  party  through  delie'ld- 
Uiider  the  )»eM<f  its  In  idye  of  U>ais  vrrnpn  w ful  ymves,  nmPwheu  at  last  the  WiJUiiig 
op  alongside  of  one  of  the  great  arks  light  of  evemoy  Avarned  IK  W o-ck  a 
wliicli  reeall , fhe-uarnl  nrcltiteef .inn  of Buy  e:imp..w.ix  hardened  nue  hearts  (o  fttl  the 
pre  deluge  pm-irnh  We  ^Oupieil  t lie  vluyr-  ms»duafio/K  id  the  people  ahd  t he  jdae.s. 
actnvisrie  ei>*i!ier;V  • e»f  n-(  btim>e  renkMi  and,  ?*uf!  ed*  yyou}.- -r  u*  tu?t  ude.^ ■ u ml  joy 
reuo,  and  passed  an  hour  or  two  »'-*f . wild  ,oU  fh.G- uur  Orst  itivihHi*»u  ni‘»o.  Uw  fda.nk 
evemuitent-  over  ihe  wotnho-fuf  colors  »m  and  s ynip;d io-«  v-  v,n.  i * ivhteh  is  oior  of 

The  ?r»;u‘kei.  - phua . yvhm'e  shoulder  fogh  tho-  geremek  ruid.  tnost  una-pie  charno  of 

heaps  of  scar  lei  pupriku  ;m*y  ' o=:p  hie  in  iieueerv  y <-•  waved  )<***.  adu-’»  'u* 

prrs,  set  the  key  for  a umuibiuu  i >•  m -»1  the  voum-  indies  u |}o  .u-eompu  inn!  use 

rieli  and  varied  oees  that  would  ha.ve  >1ioH  dislauee  in  .;  'd)viig  :Mni  pedbh  d 
exhausted  the  pab-lt^  of  ah'  old  t ui  out*  uiho  the  jug  twrliglo 
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hereafter  limited  our  belief  in  water-proof 
receptacles  to  the  ordinary  well -corked 
glass  bottle  of  commerce  in  which  we  kept 
our  matches. 

What  a medley  of  gypsy  music,  song, 
and  csardas,  of  beautiful  women  and 
cheery,  sympathetic  men,  of  abundant 
hospitality  and  general  good-fellowship, 
Buda-Pesth  now  remains  to  us  in  our  mem- 
ory ! It  wellnigh  proved  our  Capua,  for, 
being  only  human,  we  could  but  yield  to 
the  enchantment.  Who  shall  adequate- 
ly describe  the  fascination  of  the  native 
gypsy  music,  with  its  throbbing,  wailing 
strains  and  its  intoxicating  rhythm?  What 
writer’s  pen  or  artist's  pencil  shall  picture 
the  csardas,  with  its  Oriental  action  and 
its  exhilarating  intensity?  It  would  be 
easier  to  convey  by  words  or  by  lines  the 


sense  of  a strange  perfume  than  to  ana- 
lyze and  explain  the  charms  of  the  music 
or  the  attractions  of  the  dance.  Prosaic- 
ally described,  the  csardas  is  a dance  for 
one  or  for  any  number  of  couples.  The 
partners  face  one  another,  the  lady  rest- 
ing her  hands  on  the  gentleman’s  shoul- 
ders, who,  in  his  turn,  places  his  hands 
on  her  waist.  A long-cherished  admira- 
tion for  the  dance  forbids  me  to  attempt 
to  give  any  notion  of  the  step  or  of  the 
vibrating  action  of  the  body,  truly  inter- 
preting in  motion  the  spirit  of  the  music, 
which,  with  sweet  insinuating  melodies, 
wild  and  ever  wilder  bursts  of  mad 
chords,  lends  the  contagion  of  its  tireless 
vigor  to  the  dancers,  and  sways  them 
like  reeds  by  the  power  of  its  savage 
harmonies. 


AN  INDIAN  FAIR  IN  THE  MEXICAN  HOT  COUNTRY. 

BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 


1 TRAVELLERS  in  the  fascinating  land 
. to  the  south  of  our  own  may  find  there 
an  institution  that  carries  the  thoughts 
far  back  into  the  past  of  the  New  World 
and  the  Old,  and  far  out  into  the  wide 
present.  It  is  an  institution  joined  with 
the  beginnings  of  commerce,  and  prob- 
ably thereby  with  the  beginnings  of  civ- 
ilization. One  need  not  forsake  his  path 
to  seek  it,  for  it  is  an  institution  that  is 
universal  in  that  country.  There  is 
probably  no  time  of  year  when  it  may 
not  be  seen  in  some  one  place  or  another. 
But  to  behold  it  in  primitive  shape  that 
tells  visibly  the  story  of  its  vast  disper- 
sion in  time  and  space,  to  witness  the 
quaint  customs  and  strange  usages  that 
characterize  it,  one  must  depart,  as  did 
the  writer,  from  the  beaten  tracks  of 
travel,  and  journey  into  some  region 
where  the  spirit  of  the  modern  world 
penetrates  but  faintly. 

Every  town  in  Mexico  that  pretends  to 
any  rank  at  all  has  its  annual  feria , its 
great  fair,  when  for  a week  it  abandons 
itself  to  a round  of  festivities.  The  Mex- 
ican feria  has  a triple  aspect,  and  it  rests 
with  the  mood  of  the  participator  as  to 
whether  its  phase  of  religion,  of  com- 
merce, or  of  pleasure  shall  be  considered 
the  most  important. 

The  ferias  of  Mexico  may  be  said  to 
occur  in  regular  series,  or  “circuits,”  to 
use  a term  common  in  travelling  theatri- 
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cal  parlance.  From  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public down  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  Aca- 
pulco there  is  a regular  chain  of  these 
ferias,  following  each  other  week  after 
week  throughout  a large  portion  of  the 
year.  The  same  companies  of  circuses, 
caterers,  professional  gamblers,  “fakirs,” 
etc.,  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  thus 
find  steady  and  usually  very  lucrative 
occupation.  Beginning  at  Tacubaya,  the 
fashionable  suburb  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
just  after  Lent,  these  ferias  occur  succes- 
sively at  Amecameca,  the  Swiss-like  pil- 
grimage town  at  the  foot  of  the  two  great 
volcanoes ; at  Cuautla  de  Morelos,  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  great  sugar-cane  re- 
gions, and  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Morelos;  and  Tepalcingo,  in  the 
same  state,  the  second  greatest  fair  in 
the  country,  and  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  article.  Thence  the  line  of  ferias 
proceeds  from  town  to  town  down  to  the 
coast. 

These  first  four  in  the  series  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  various  classes  of 
the  feria  in  Mexico,  for  in  each  a different 
feature  predominates,  and  gives  it  distinc- 
tive character.  At  Tacubaya  the  new- 
comer in  Mexico  will  find  the  occasion 
novel  and  picturesque,  but  to  one  more 
familiar  with  the  country  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly commonplace.  It  is  little  more 
than  a great  gambling  festival,  at  which 
crowds  from  the  great  city  devote  the 
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week  to  an  unlimited  indulgence  of  their 
passion  for  hazardous  games.  Being  in 
the  favorite  metropolitan  suburb,  it  is  a 
modernized  and  cosmopolitan  affair,  brill- 
iant in  aspect,  and  frequented  by  fashion- 
able people  of  both  sexes,  well  commin- 
gled with  plebeian  throngs. 

Amecameca  is  the  second  pilgrimage 
town  in  Mexico,  and  there  the  religious 
element  gives  the  dominating  tone,  al- 
though motives  of  pleasure  probably  ex- 
cel in  attracting  the  multitudes  drawn 
thither  largely  by  reason  of  its  conven- 
ience of  access  by  rail.  The  town  is 
doubtless  indebted  for  its  rank  in  the  es- 
teem of  Catholic  pilgrims  to  its  similar 
rank  in  the  ancient  Aztec  days,  when  its 
situation  at  the  foot  of  the  two  great  vol- 
canoes brought  multitudes  thither  to  pro- 
pitiate with  their  sacrifices  the  deities 
presiding  there.  The  ground  about  Ame- 
cameca is  full  of  rich  remains  of  pottery 
and  ornamental  terra-cotta  that  were  prob- 
ably broken  in  these  sacrificial  rites. 

The  third  of  these  ferias  occurs  under 
conditions  strongly  contrasting  with  those 
of  this  Alpine-like  town.  Cuautla  de 
Morelos  lies  further  along  on  the  same 
line  of  railway — the  Morelos  division  of 
the  Great  Interoceanic  system  — basking 
in  the  genial  temperature  of  the  tierra 
caliente,  the  hot  country.  It  is  seen  afar 
from  the  heights  in  our  meandering  ap- 
proach down  the  long  descent,  embowered 
in  arborescent  verdure,  and  seeming  an 
island  amidst  a vast  lake  of  golden  green 
sugar-cane  with  brown  and  sun-baked 
shores.  “ Es  ocasion  de  lujo , es  la  feria 
de  Cuautla;  esa  de  Tepalcingo  es  de  co- 
mer cio  ” (It  is  an  occasion  of  luxury,  is 
the  Cuautla  fair  ; that  of  Tepalcingo  is 
one  of  commerce),  is  the  way  in  which 
the  difference  between  the  two  was  ex- 
plained to  me. 

Cuautla  is  one  of  the  favorite  winter 
resorts  for  the  people  of  the  capital,  who 
take  the  same  delight  in  tropical  warmth 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  that  is  found  by 
the  tourists  from  the  far  North,  who  of 
late  years  have  also  frequented  the  beauti- 
ful place  in  considerable  numbers.  Plea- 
sure is  therefore  the  leading  motive  that 
attracts  people  to  the  feria  at  Cuautla. 
There  are  bull-lights  and  cock-fights  and 
circuses  and  theatricals,  and.  of  course, 
gambling  galore,  together  with  all  sorts 
of  things  to  eat  and  drink,  and  pretty  ob- 
jects for  sale  in  hundreds  of  booths  that 
line  the  principal  thoroughfares. 


A month  or  so  previous  to  the  occur- 
rence of  one  of  these  ferias  in  a Mexican 
town,  the  local  committee  in  charge  makes 
announcement  of  its  features  in  printed 
placards  setting  forth  the  promised  at- 
tractions, and  posted  not  only  through- 
out the  place,  but  in  all  railway  stations 
along  the  line  and  in  neighboring  towns. 
These  placards,  in  their  naive  composi- 
tion, their  unconsciously  humorous  sug- 
gestiveness, their  flowery  language,  make 
delicious  reading  to  a stranger. 

We  learn  that  the  utmost  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  it  a most  successful  and 
particularly  enjoyable  occasion.  Special 
police  protection  will  be  provided  for  the 
security  of  strangers,  and  all  the  approach- 
ing highways  will  be  guarded  with  care. 
The  festivities  will  be  inaugurated  with  a 
solemn  “function”  in  the  parish  church, 
after  which  there  will  be  cock-fights,  bull- 
fighting, gambling,  enchanting  music, 
brilliant  fireworks,  etc.  Mexican  fire- 
works are,  indeed,  strikingly  well  made, 
and  in  the  way  of  artistic  illumination, 
decoration,  etc.,  the  achievements  of  our 
great  cities  in  the  United  States  can  hard- 
ly vie  with  what  is  frequently  seen  at  a 
fiesta  in  a minor  Mexican  town.  In  these 
announcements  the  bulls  are  always  “ar- 
rogant,” and  the  cock-fights  are  described 
as  of  some  one  town  pitted  against  anoth- 
er town,  indicating  a spirit  of  municipal 
rivalry,  after  the  manner  of  our  own  base- 
ball matches. 

The  fair  at  Tepalcingo  begins  imme- 
diately with  the  close  of  that  of  Cuautla. 
It  is  an  occasion  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  great  feria  of  San  Juan  de 
Lagos,  in  the  state  of  Jalisco,  and  in 
many  respects  is  unique.  It  is  a kind  of 
Mexican  Nijnii  - Novgorod.  It  is  prob- 
ably more  given  up  to  commerce  than 
any  other  feria  in  the  country,  and  the 
crude  Indian  town  where  it  is  held  swells 
during  the  week  from  a place  of  about 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  to  a population 
of  something  like  a hundred  thousand. 

I had  arranged  to  go  over  to  Tepalcingo 
with  a company  of  friends  from  the  Gran 
Hotel  Morelos,  in  Cuautla,  but  at  the  last 
moment  it  happened  that  several  of  the 
intended  company  could  not  go.  Our 
kind  friend  Don  Pancho,  however,  gave 
us  a letter  to  his  friend  Don  Celso  Ortega, 
the  admin istrador  of  the  great  sugar  haci- 
enda of  Tenango,  only  a few  hours  away 
from  the  place,  saying  it  would  be  com- 
fortable to  stop  there  instead  of  in  the 
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son,”  I said.  But  it  was  all  part  of  the 
fun,  and  we  accepted  it  uncomplainingly, 
concluding  not  to  adopt  Don  Ernesto’s 
suggestion  of  making  the  mozo  exchange 
horses  with  one  of  us,  for  then  the  other 
would  still  be  just  as  badly  off. 

We  had  intended  to  start  at  three 
o'clock,  so  as  to  make  the  greater  part 
of  the  journey,  according  to  Mexican  cus- 
tom, before  the  fierce  heat  of  mid-day  set 
in;  but  various  delays  occurred,  and  it 
was  five  o’clock  before  we  sallied  out  of 
the  great  doorway  and  went  clattering 
over  the  street  pavements.  Passing 
through  the  silent  lanes  of  the  city, 
where  cool  shadows  lurked  under  the 
overhanging  bananas,  and  abundant 
streams  of  clear  water  went  their  bab- 
bling way,  we  crossed  the  river  over  a 
substantial  modern  iron  bridge,  and  were 
soon  on  the  bare  brown  upland  beyond, 
across  which  our  road  took  us  southward. 

It  was  high  noon  when  I observed  in 
the  distance,  on  the  verge  of  the  vast  coast- 
ward-dipping valley,  down  into  which  we 
had  somewhat  abruptly  descended  from 
the  charming  little  city  of  Jonacatepec, 
the  clustered  buildings  of  a great  hacien- 
da gleaming  white  in  the  sunlight,  the 
usual  tall  chimney,  with  its  smoking  pen- 
nant, contrasting  with  the  beautiful  dome 
and  tower  of  a great  church. 

“Alii  esta  Tenango!”  said  Don  Joa- 
quin. 

It  was  much  farther  away  than  it  looked, 
and  I was  so  tormented  by  my  horseback 
misery  that  it  seemed  provokingly  slow 
in  growing  near. 

We  came  close  to  the  place  at  last,  and 
as  I managed  to  urge  my  animal  into 
overtaking  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade,  the 
one -o'clock  whistle  of  the  sugar -mill 
sounded  with  a nineteenth-century  effect 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  scene. 

Our  letter  of  introduction  brought  a 
cordial  welcome  from  Don  Celso  Ortega, 
who  straightway  made  us  at  home.  The 
next  three  days  were  the  chief  ones  of 
feria  week,  and  the  whole  country-side 
was  “ going  to  the  fair.”  Don  Celso  was 
going  to  the  fair  with  us,  and  had  kindly 
offered  to  take  us  over  in  his  vehicle.  It 
was  shortly  after  sunrise  that  we  started. 
Tepalcingo  was  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  on  the  verge  of  the  foot-hills, 
between  three  and  four  hours  away  by 
drive.  Our  carriage  was  a strong  six- 
seated  vehicle  of  the  “carry-all”  varie- 


ty, drawn  by  five  mules  — two  at  the 
wheels  and  three  abreast  in  the  lead. 

As  we  entered  upon  the  main  road  to 
Tepalcingo  we  found  it  thronged  with 
motley  crowds.  There  were  hundreds  of 
people  on  foot,  scores  on  horseback  and 
donkeyback,  and  now  and  then  a wagon 
or  a rude  cart.  But  wheeled  vehicles 
were  scarce.  There  were  heavily  laden 
donkeys  with  merchandise  for  the  fair, 
and  occasionally  men  were  passed  plod- 
ding along  with  a burden  of  wares— pot- 
tery, basketry,  or  other  light  but  bulky 
goods — piled  so  high  as  to  make  the  forms 
of  their  bearers  indistinguishable,  and 
converting  them  into  walking  towers. 
Very  commonly  a horse  would  carry  man 
and  wife,  the  latter  seated  comfortably 
behind,  and  occasionally  there  would  be 
three  persons,  a little  boy  sitting  behind 
his  mother.  A frequent  sight  was  that 
of  a donkey  bearing  a mother  with  her 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  the  father  walk- 
ing beside  them.  This  strongly  resem- 
bled the  pictures  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 

For  several  nights  past  in  Cuautla 
there  had  been  a steady  tramp  of  these 
multitudes  on  the  way  to  Tepalcingo,  all 
night  long  through  the  streets.  Many  of 
these  would  arrive  early  in  the  evening 
and  put  up  overnight,  departing  at  dawn, 
and  all  the  mesones  in  the  place  were 
crowded.  These  mesones  are  caravan- 
saries, with  accommodations  for  man  and 
beast,  and  are  frequented  by  the  ordinary 
classes.  A New  England  lady  stopping 
in  Cuautla  for  the  winter  with  her  artist 
son,  when  out  for  a stroll  one  evening, 
and  seeing  one  of  these  family  groups 
with  the  mother  and  infant  on  donkey- 
back  drawing  up  at  a meson , the  great 
door  swinging  back  to  receive  them,  and 
revealing  the  numerous  animals  huddled 
in  the  great  square  interior  court,  ex- 
claimed, “Oh,  Palestine!” 

Truly  there  was  an  Oriental  suggestive- 
ness on  nearly  every  hand.  We  passed 
by  many  groups  of  pilgrims  with  their 
coarse  garments,  their  long  staves  and 
their  peculiar  bottles,  striding  along  and 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  with 
thoughts  directed  apparently  far  from 
mundane  affairs.  Now  and  then  we  met 
people  coming  away,  having  completed 
their  business,  either  in  the  sale  of  their 
merchandise  or  the  making  of  all  their 
intended  purchases.  Sometimes  their  ani- 
mals, and  more  often  their  own  shoulders, 
would  be  laden  with  the  things  they  had 
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bought.  Among:  these  a small  and  This  custom  still  prevails  in  the  more 

print  of  t lie  miraculous  image  of  Tepal-  primitive  towns  throughout  Mexico, 
cingo,  glazed  and  rudely  framed,  was  very  As  we  entered  the  town  it  had  the  ap- 
eommon;  it  was  worn  with  evident  satis-  pearanee  of  being  full  to  bursting.  The 
faction  and  ostentation,  depending  from  streets  were  thronged,  and  every  house 
a cord  around  the  neck,  like  a queer  yard  was  converted  into  a corral,  where 
breastplate.  Perhaps  it  was  held  to  be  a burros  were  braying  and  horses  were 
protection  against  the  perils  of  the  jour-  munching.  I could  well  believe  the  state- 
uev.  ment  that  during  feria  week  the  popula* 

Tepalcingo  appeared  in  the  distance,  a lion  of  Tepalqingo  swelled  to  the  figure 
more  considerable  place  in  aspect  than  I of  100,000  at  least.  What  a store  of  pic- 
had  looked  for.  It  lay  directly  against  turesqueness  was  here  contained!  The 
the  brown  slope  of  the  valley-side,  with  throngs  of  people,  almost  exclusively  Iml- 
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several  conspicuous  towers  and  domes, 
among  which  the  large  mass  of  the  paro- 
chial church  was  nobly  prominent. 

When  near  the  place  Wife  passed  inside 
a low  and  rough  wall  of  loose  stone,  the 
limit  of  the  municipal  square  league 
wl licit,  under  the  old  Spanish  law,  sur- 
rounds a town.  Within  this  limit,  the 
land  is  held  in  common,  and  assigned 
for  cultivation  to  the  members  of  the 
community  according  to  their  needs. 


bins,  from  all  over  Mexico,  with  their  va- 
rying types  and  costumes,  the  thutrhcd 
huts,  and  the  massive  churches!  With 
the  exception  of  the  latter  and  the  public 
buildings,  there  were  few  masonry  struc- 
tures- only  a half  dozen  or  so  of  stores 
and  d wellin g& 

In  the  heart  of  the  town  there  was  a 
stream  with  a mere  suggestion  of  wafer 
in  it,  and  groups  of  palms  growing  cm  its 
banks.  Crossing  on  a handsome  old  stone 
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pottery 18  disposed  of,  1/iit  less  wvumy*vyly 
and  not  ia  suelrvuriety  as  1 biui 
1 is  one* 

iu  Mexico,  uo  overy-ikyy 
so-rh  jra  :.\ Hie  ip,  (m  rale  *>vwy  where  ami  at 
&U  chnwv  ■/.  ■'  r-  ,;  * ';  '-t'; 

I v#1^  ^i'ii^ijAi‘1  jr  Jrtrnpk  with  the  com- 

jdidime#i  of  the amuigenmnts  fov  eatev- 
\ ng  to  (his  riHiItiUuUv  W#  tiro  so  aeeme 
■tQwfeci Vtidi.-  itmyr  a nv -ni ppitos  from  grtml 
rfbt&to^s vi M'&fi i ?iigr'  ooe 

our  ^nit  eeidyes  of  pojnfJa-tiuO  $&#>$  in- 
vo tree » v a hitvw  1th o u t the  modern  mean? 
of  triitispurtitHoH.  $lihotd  amtKihg  hap- 
pen in  suspend  mi  I way  e otam  ri  oie^l  ^>o 
for  tWo  or  throe*  week*.  how .disastrous 
w.cmJtl  butjhe  emuseqaeuee  in  most  **£  ^hr 
’great  American  eilies  - Yet  tinea*  fiteitl 
lies  are.  not  $KSen;tkiI  hi  the  (.etMuing  oiiies 
of  (Mm ikjv  for  tHseam.-e.  where  the  mu 

ehiUery  of  diMrlbutiou  h tuljusUul  Aipim 

different  }ine,Sv  So  .here  lone  UHUgO  ha# 
eaiabled  tho  vvauts  df  thd  intern*  of  ho* 
inanity  that  aiunuiiLy  frrttlier  at  tliis  fair 
to  be  abiihdAndy  mot. :? o.l  the  tfiipply  ap- 
pears  to  -<itl;) list  to  the  depiaml  with, 

anlorriaUc  moetyv 

Th.  great  mass  of  the  throng  being 
Indians,  their  wants  in  the  war  at  food 


■ ' a|| 


• .*  A.hiO/ti  w-. ' . . . 

or*.r.t  n o.  plica  t i Vid  y Si  hi  pie.  Al‘.m/c  «n  v a - 
.ritiii*  iciwm*  *ii>* yd*  tlly 
SUpph  | Ah  do  M jgppO^i  V>|  fMUWr  Ni«.*i»b  $ od 
O.-i  Mi/,,;.  iiu>  JuUloimj;'  bread.,  of  M*oio 
idln  made  of  lye  '.soaked  corn  • e itfe; 

:(  fi;iV'C'  finder  In  f h;u.  oi  t,!i|'  ’Y;W  fvp^- 

: tsihii  hJtfb‘4  lire  Huy  ch  ief  <>f.  ifese 

* :::i;4|.  \Y  r %U«*h  -J.  gft  It  0<|«  •'  -p. 

jnurjiife  fd  Ujjf 


ex  in?  m the  way  of  edibles,  amd  probatdy 
fi^'yy  art  the  v’isj tors  who  d p hot  { rpl fjljge 
theuisatr^s  ijf  of  >vlf»vs, 

toghly  ^H.A>n»Ai  with  el  rite  ind  <aupri^, 
that  Aiinmer  in  tiujre  ynis  dn  ^tyery  ^icle, 
There  AiVd  alfeo  lmge  irtnekf  :T ;if>ii:Y^. W 
in  gtraf  v.inety,.  iyod  ^»jaiilih.^s  of  Yv 

iYcsh'rnir  drinks  are  disposed  of  TW 
ter  i he3ude<l  siri  ltiiiglY  few  'Intdyirad.ts. ' 
add  1 did  m>t  see  ^Sd|t3e  *:lyuti kw  p^r 
mn  durihg  \)iv.  t wo  da.^  the  fa;fr:A;y ; 

■;  :A  Hpt  ' .tlireadiiig  ■•  dhr  ‘ • wtiy  ?? Jo  w ly 
tlin>Hgli  the  dense  cr^y;d%  arui  taking* 
oU r prel  feiin ary  *br vey  of  the  place,  Zhni 
€:e-is<>  /-orKiurU^l  ie  lo  & f at  do.,  ^ith  ap 
welji  dttui-p»yiied-:'fo;r.  'tyih 

jktifda , or  restanria ntvwa^ 
filjr*  a -shed  of  matlihg  opexi  to  the 
and  oeviipyhie  the  side  walk  i>r  fiimt  of. 
oVie  of  t }m  *$&**&  H^'e  were  aiadnped 
a number  of.  ♦,v.>]i  set  lab'ies  spread  •.’.  u)< 
sirmyy  elotiisf  and  at  one  end  a eradiing 
lunge  had  i>ewi  in  ••  pm  vised  nut  of  adoJte 
bnekR.  Ufioo  tWIjk-y fu 
1ni|re  krtt  Ids  of  enrthen  wa  ri^  o rer  huy 
fii^s  of  idiareoai  tint  v:irioiis;  disbes  ip  i>e 
served,  Here  .presuird  ^facin',  n baml 
some  young  wonuihi  giviug 
a heyy  of  husy  waitresses. 

Our  dimnvr  was  astonishingly  ers.^i 
Just,  think  iff  a nteiil  in  Uml  seuiVlUiid^r 
mrs  pliKd  down  in  t br.-iuit  la 
ieo  c.y  uat  to  the  kWt  U*  he  tni<l  hr  the  lfek 
inn  or  French  n^tauranps  that  sitand  higfe 
in  the  favor  of  aV|i^ta  and  olher  tiohe* 
n-.On>  01  ISvw--  Vm*k : Thtsre  were  nine 
t^ninUfui  eom'<(/yv  seiwed  iti  exrellrut 
style  at  a totul  cost  of  three  iT.ulcsi  or 
thirty  sewn  ami  a half  cents  utYJeYy  rm 
; ’ huuiey.  - imrdly ;'  more  thah  , itfaniv  '•  fi.yv; 

iU,iils  A*tnci*ieaii,  with  vxeharjge  rerkone^ 

; wos  then,  The  wut^rm»  ku>  s»f  p 
tty.jtlessftrf  \\uii  the  tuost  dtdiobyf*  i iu>.iI 
*-ver  in  sled  a d«-ep  rei!  pelp  or  a o.“m 
s'rl^iiorb;  and  cnea*!v  erispnesrs  that  dgliiiyiiir 
un-.Ued  in  the  mouth.  The  melons  ^ this 
” rogiou  iov>  raised  on  the  sandy  Ua<fe  of 
the  slreiHp^  i u t bo  dry  they 

. ui^t u re  rjuick ly  in  •l|hy  jiiiiteiitsu  'heAl'  'Ifox 
, drink  i hvre  was  pii tque  from  Alaydi  ^h 
the  tlcldfe  j ufi  d ■ | irouid  * t liv  rai  1 •Aii y-  I'hijiw 
to  the  istiHJvnf,  arid  tiicneo  ban  led 

hiy  tOaTh  acot^  coUhttA'.  ; : 

TIhh  fhHtU*  w a e v o i eo  u rsy,  ^ j hi  fro  ofxr  tl 
t h C A r|lhi  l it y 'r*:  t fe  y isifpl’y  IK»m  f hv 
oOghlr*ring  gfvai  u«ftttl^8;rdt^;  tfeipfe  who 
iuul  cuhw  over  from  .JihmvUh  pts-.  and 
npiCbr-ui*  wi*i*  their  tamijies  The^r- 
tetyl  ike  funner  I oik  t lur  worjd  own  16? 
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lieve,were  undemonstrative  and  chary  i>f 
speech,  exchanging  hut  few  words  as 
they  sat  at  tablc\  awkwardly  handling 
their  knives  and  forks,  and  evidently 
awed  by  the  u mice  us  turned  magnificence 


"'No.  no.'*  she  appealed.  Her  head 
drooped,  pretty  fingers  went  shyly  to 
her  mouth,  a Hush  stole  over  her  brown 
cheeks,  and  she  stood  there  with  face 
averted,  a picture  of  maidenly  shame. 
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condition  uf  sk id  tissues,  but.  C ■ ' :v.’ 

i U e is  % ( i i m re 1 ice  a f op i n i t>t> 
as  to  whether  it  is  produced 
by  contagion  or  hereditarily 
trausuutUHl. 

While  we  were  at  the  nc- 
veri<u  several  donkeys,  heavily  but  not 
bulkiiy  laden,  were  driven  rip  and  un- 
loaded. Their  burden  consisted  of  ice  en 
veloped  in  straw,  and  carefully  wrapped 
in  matting*.  It  had  been  brought  in  that 
manner  all  the  way  from  the  volean%  the 
volcano,  as  Popocaiep&ij  is  universally 
called  on  this  side  of  the  range.  The 
journey  occupies  two  days*  and  it  is  a 
wonder  there  is  any  ice  left  at  the  end 
of  it. 

In  spite  of  the  dense  multitudes  through 
which  we  threaded  our  way,  there  was 
not  the  least  elbowing,  not  a trace  of  the 
rudeness  usual  to  a crowd  of  our  own 
race.  A Mexican  throng  in  its  conduct 
is  not  unlike  what  I have  often  heard  re- 
lated of  the  Japanese.  There  is  a mutu- 
al considerate! mss  throughout  all  classes, 
and  in  the  component  parts  of  the  most 
compact  mass  there  appears  to  be  a re- 
markable  mobility,  a capacity  to  yield 
and  give  way  before  individual  move- 
ment. There  was  also  nothing  of  the  ex- 
pression of  jaded] less,  of  discontent,  so 
common  to  a holiday  multitude  in  the 
North.  Neit  her  was  there  any  exuberance 
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ctirioiik  }>erfommude  Art  thfc<  part  of  two  ; y$6hgt ifreft;  tM; 'Wfe: '■ 

ljiifeatiii^  upposito  each  other  - a Arrived  co  (ho  church,  we  huuuj  the 
sor  i of  d net  or  a 11  tip)) 01  j;  1 j oerfeip  <)t)  $ . .Oa«*  v&r uitii  ' at  -i] rei r lieigb t ) a 1 he 

wtmW  reeite  iu  a very  A^theiiieui  voU-e  a ,yar*l.  beggars  were.  sorting 

lone’  passage  about  the  blessedness  or  i v-  .up  their  ,uppe&i.*  .for  -charity  m all  d wee- 
ing, and  then  hi*  companion  would  follow  tun* * . ami  tin*,  re  vvov  verier*  of  ballad* 
in  the  s:untv  strain.  And.  $$  life  two  would  and  religious  broad  Hides  .iUnsirmiug  the 
keep  it  op  tnUriunmdy.  . qualities  >>f  Their  wares  hi  wondering  iis  . 

all  lium-  fl}|ie^krindbiu>:^ 

bug*,  after  the  n termer  of  their  kind  the  The  church -yard  nUo  filled  v/ith 

worUl  qyer,  TH^:fsyim:  ^B.’ib’iHod  pro-  iC i ri^V 

^fionats.  and  belonged  U\  the  **  circuit  ' pdrehn^Ws  were  crjUeidiy  esaubmng  nod 
of  forfo*  jv*t  n#  Lho  eal«nvr>  did,  si  ml  the  bargaining  for. 

• jg^ W i ••  <i-? VH115*--  'perfprrilt^.:  As  :Btvfo'ri>'  dhe  elvuiTh,  tMAwfoh  the  cjK 

.v*  ?W  bitter,  t saw*  ire/lily  id'duresqw  trance  and  the  great,  arched  gateway-,  a* 
rhnas troupe  making  the  rounds  of  the  found  a -dense • throng  n^embled  io  vit- 
ro Wf«  to  anntu>u<*^  their -j  evening per-  n«;ss the  dancing  there-..  IVi  these  soom  hy- 
Ann  nance  . \ The swell  cu^u^  in  Mexico  faced,  ^otton-olad  Indian  peasant*  of  Mbx  | 
aiV  Ainem^f  foi\t  Uu>?  WKS  a native  af-  icp  tkrer^  xva«  the  Kamediiairner  $f  gii^ihgv 
•fair,"  ami  sumo  of  the  riders  wen-  almost  the  smoe  look  of  absorbed  umusmnent,  that 
naked,  their  b;u*e  brown  bodies  htftlimib-  me  mighf /enebdnter  ;«b»fj*r  tin*:  l^roadw  at 
ly  ^freaked  with  pa  ink  and  hair  stuck  tuirb  stones  idie  passing  d;,;i  great  pro.- 
full:  of  feathers.  .The. circus  wa*-  about  cession. 

the  m*l>  diversion  enntiwted  It  w%%  iifgJSaik  dte.  fax  i^st{4orfk:-\hc 

Jrrto  e.\eepT,  the  gambling'  aud  the  dov»>  Thov:v  of  the Hiwaors-litnl  itay  -.JUJ.Uk1-. 

thmal  ilauees  at  tlm  churchj  The  4ife  ' ;perjfk^*e^-:hwcr^*  in^fred,  Tliere  were 
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and  ragged  beards  and  exaggerated  noses.  That  ended  the  performance!  for  the 
It  was  a sort  of  pantomime  representing;  time  being-  People  now  came  pouring 
the  hunting  and  killing  of  various  ani-  oat  of  the  church,  and  the  band  appeared, 
inals,  the  parts  of  which  were  taken  by  placing  loudly  as  it  walked  out  backward, 
boys.  One  of  these  carried  on  bis  shoul-  succeeded  by  a company  of  pilgrims  walk- 
der>  a.  faijge  head  represent"! tig  it  bear,  and  i.iig  in  the  same  wa  v. 
another  a deer,  while  one  bore  a stuffed  >So  it  was  kept  up  all  the  afternoon, 
weasel,  or  something  resembling  that  nni~  The  band  would  march  otf  into  a side 
mal.  on  top  of  Ids  head.  While  the  hunt-  street  not  far  from  the  church,  whence  it 
ers  were  stalking  their  game,  some  down-  would  return  at  the  bead  of  a fresh  in- 
like  figures,  strikingly  resembling  the  stal  merit  of  pilgrims,  each  holding  a light 
ni>u^r'  and  1 ' coffantache* v of  tin*  Zuni  ed  candle  m one  hand  and  a stall*  in  the 
sacred  dances  in  their  grotesque  masks,  other.  When  they  had  disappeared  willi- 
atforded  amusement  to  the  spectators  by  in  the  church,  the  dancers  would  advance 
their  comments  and  antics.  Instead  of  from  behind  the  edifice  and  repeat  their 
the  bare  painted  bodies  of  the  Xuni  per-  performance. 

formers,  however,  these  characters  wore  There  was  something  irresistibly  lu di- 
loose  garments,  some  of  them  white  and  crons  in  the  sight  of  a band  of  departing 
painted  with  small  crescents  and  stars,  pilgrims.  They  would  march  off  in  long 
and  rings  that  evidently  stood  for  the  strides— the  women  in  front,  the  men  in 
sun  ; the  attire  of  others  was  yellow  dab-  the  rear.  About  the  neckfc  of  some  would 
bled  with  red.  Most  likely  these  were  he  liung  the  framed  prints  of  the  sacred 
survivals  of  old  pagan  dance  characters  image.  Occasionally  One  of  the  men  was 
representing  mythological  beings  of  air  so  highly  educated  as  to  be  able  to  rend 
and  fire*  Finally  one  of  the  hunters  the  broadside  that  lie  had  purchased, 
took  aim : bang ! .went  his  gun.  and,  amid  Then  he  would  hold  it  proudly  before 
general  excitement,  the  tail  of  some  uni-  him,  and  lift  up  his  voice  in  song,  or 
mai— a fox.  1 believe— wras  flung  into  the  what  passed  for  song.  The  rest  of  the 
ring  company  would  sing  also,  but  not  in 
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unison.  Such  terrific  screeching  I never 
before  heard  from  human  lungs.  The 
Mexicans  are  passionately  fond  of  music, 
but  the  Indian  portion  of  the  population 
has  not  yet  acquired  the  vocal  art.  A 


strange  and  harsh  falsetto  is  supposed  to 
be  the  proper  thing  for  song  among  the 
“ Natural  es.”  It  seems  odd  that  it  should 
be  so  when  their  natural  voices  are  re- 
markably soft,  sweet,  and  gentle. 


ELEANORE  CUYLER. 

BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 


MISS  ELEANORE  CUYLER  and  her 
mother  had  dined  alone  that  night, 
and  she  was  now  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room near  the  open  fire,  with  her  gloves 
and  fan  on  the  divan  beside  her,  for  she 
was  going  out  later  to  a dance. 

She  was  reading  a somewhat  weighty 
German  review,  and  the  contrast  the 
smartness  of  her  gown  presented  to  the 
seriousness  of  her  occupation  made  her 
smile  slightly  as  she  paused  for  a mo- 
ment to  cut  the  leaves. 

And  wrhen  the  bell  sounded  in  the  hall, 
she  put  the  book  away  from  her  alto- 
gether, and  wondered  who  it  might  be. 
It  might  be  young  Wain wright,  with 
the  proof-sheets  of  the  new  story  he  had 
promised  to  let  her  see;  or  flowers  for  the 
dance  from  Bruce-Brice,  of  the  English 
legation  at  Washington,  who  was  for  the 
time  being  practising  diplomatic  moves 
in  New  York;  or  some  of  her  working- 
girls  with  a new  perplexity  for  her  to  un- 
ravel; or  only  one  of  the  men  from  the 
stable  to  tell  her  how  her  hunter  was  get- 
ting on  after  his  fall.  It  might  be  any 
of  these  and  more.  The  possibilities  were 
diverse  and  all  of  interest,  and  she  ac- 
knowledged this  to  herself  with  a little 
sigh  of  content  that  it  was  so.  For  she 
found  her  pleasure  in  doing  many  things, 
and  in  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many. 
She  rejoiced  daily  that  she  was  free,  and 
her  own  mistress  in  everything — free  to 
do  these  many  things  denied  to  other 
young  women,  and  that  she  had  the 
health  and  position  and  cleverness  to  car- 
ry them  on  and  through  to  success.  But 
it  was  rather  a relief  when  the  man 
opened  the  curtains  and  said,  “ Mr. 
Wainwright,  miss/’  and  Wain  wright 
walked  quickly  towards  her,  tugging  at 
his  glove. 

44  You  are  very  good  to  see  me  so  late,” 
he  said,  speaking  as  he  entered;  “but  I 
had  to  see  you  to-night,  and  I wasn’t 
asked  to  that  dance.  I’m  going  away,” 
he  went  on,  taking  his  place  by  the  fire, 


with  his  arm  resting  on  the  mantel.  He 
had  a trick  of  standing  there  when  he 
had  something  of  interest  to  say,  and  lie 
was  tall  and  well-looking  enough  to  ap- 
pear best  in  that  position,  and  she  was 
used  to  it.  He  was  the  most  frequent  of 
her  visitors. 

‘‘Going  away,”  she  repeated,  smiling 
up  at  him ; “ not  for  long,  I hope.  Where 
are  you  going  now  ?” 

44  I’m  going  to  London,”  he  said. 
“They  cabled  me  this  morning.  It 
seems  they’ve  taken  the  play,  and  are  go- 
ing to  put  it  on  at  once.”  He  smiled  and 
blushed  slightly  at  her  exclamation  of 
pleasure.  “Yres,  it  is  rather  nice.  It 
seems  Jilted  was  a failure,  and  they’ve 
taken  it  off,  and  are  going  to  put  ou 
School , with  the  old  cast,  until  they  can 
get  my  play  rehearsed,  and  they  want  me 
to  come  over  and  suggest  things.” 

She  stopped  him  with  another  little  cry 
of  delight,  that  was  very  sweet  to  him, 
and  full  of  moment. 

“01i,  how  glad  I am !”  she  said.  “How 
proud  you  must  be!  Now  why  do  you 
pretend  you  are  not  ? And  I suppose 
Tree  and  the  rest  of  them  will  be  in  the 
cast,  and  all  that  dreadful  American  col- 
ony in  the  stalls,  and  you  will  make  a 
speech — and  I won’t  be  there  to  hear  it.” 
She  rose  suddenly  with  a quick,  graceful 
movement,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
which  he  took,  laughing  and  conscious - 
looking  with  pleasure.  She  sank  back  on 
the  divan,  and  shook  her  head  doubtfully 
at  him.  “ When  will  you  stop?”  she  said. 
“ Don’t  tell  me  you  mean  to  be  an  Admi- 
rable Crichton.  You  are  too  fine  for 
that.” 

He  looked  down  at  the  lire,  and  said, 
slowly : “ It  is  not  as  if  I were  trying  my 
hand  at  an  entirely  different  kind  of  work. 
No,  I don’t  think  I did  wrong  iu  drama- 
tizing it.  The  papers  all  said,  when  the 
book  first  came  out,  that  it  would  make  a 
good  play;  and  then  so  many  men  wrote 
to  me  for  permission  to  dramatize  it  that 
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ARE  YOU  READY,  ELK  AN  OK  Iv  V SHE  ASKED.  BRISKLY 


I thought  I might  as  well  try  to  doit  my-  this  coiiritry— cowj|ioys  ami  prairies  and 
*>ell\  No;  I think  it  is  in  line  with  my  Indian  maidens  and  all  that.  And  so  l 

other  work.  I don't  think  I am  straying  rather  hope  the  play  will  suit  them  for 

after  strange  gods/ ? the  same  reason.” 

"You  should  not,”  she  said,  softly.  "And  you  will  go  out  a great  deal,  I 
"The  old  ones  have  been  so  kind  to  you.  hope.”  she  said.  "Oh,  you  will  have  to! 
But -you  took : me  too  seriously,  ” she  added.  You  will  find  so  many  people  to  like,  al* 
"I  am  afraid  sometimes,” lie  answered,  most  friends  already.  They  were  talking 
‘ that  you  do  not  knowhow  seriously  I about  you  even  when  I was  there,  and  I 

do  take  you.”  used  to  shine  in  reflected  glory  because  I 

" Yes,  I do,”  she  said,  quickly.  And  knew  you,” 
when  I am  serious,  that  is  all  very  well;  " Yes.  I can  fancy  it,”  he  said.  - But 
but  benight  I only  want  to  laugh.  I am  I would  like  to  see  something  of  them  if  l 
very  happy,  it  is  such  good  news.  And  have  time.  Cowes  wants  me  to  stay  with 
after  the  New  York  managers  refusing  it,  them,,  and  I suppose  I w ill.  He  would 
too.  They  will  1m  v#  to  lake  it  now — now  feed  hurt  if  I didn't.  He  has  a most  a h- 
thrit  U is  a London  success.”  surd  idea  of  what  I did  for  him  on  the 

u Well,  it  isn’t  a London  success  yet.”  ranch  when  he  had  the  fever  that  time, 
lie  said,  dryly.  "The  books  went  well  and  ever  since  he  went  back  to  enjoy  his 
over  there  because  the  kind  of  Western  ill-gotten  gains  and  his  title  and  all  that, 
things  I wrote  about  met  their  ideas  of  he  has  kept  writing  to  me  to  come  out. 
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Yes,  I suppose  I will  stay  with  them. 
They  are  in  town  now.” 

Miss  Cuyler’s  face  was  still  lit  with 
pleasure  at  his  good  fortune,  but  her 
smile  was  less  spontaneous  than  it  had 
been.  44  That  will  be  very  nice.  I quite 
envy  you,”  she  said.  “I  suppose  you 
know  about  his  sister?” 

4 ‘The  Honorable  Evelyn?”  he  asked. 
“Yes;  he  used  to  have  a photograph  of 
her,  and  I saw  some  others  the  other  day 
in  a shop  window  on  Broadway.” 

“She’s  a very  nice  girl,”  Miss  Cuyler 
said,  thoughtfully.  “ I wonder  how  you 
two  will  get  along?”  And  then  she  added, 
as  if  with  sudden  compunction:  “But  I 
am  sure  you  will  like  her  very  much. 
She  is  very  clever,  besides.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  a professional 
beauty  will  wear  if  one  sees  her  every 
day  at  breakfast,”  he  said.  “One  always 
associates  them  with  functions  and  ‘var- 
nishing days’  and  lawn  parties.  You  will 
write  to  me,  will  you  not?”  he  added. 

“That  sounds,”  she  said,  “as  though 
you  meant  to  be  gone  such  a very  long 
time.” 

He  turned  one  of  the  ornaments  on  the 
mantel  with  his  finger,  and  looked  at  it 
curiously.  “It depends,” he  said,  slowly — 
“it  depends  on  so  many  things.  No,” 
he  went  on,  looking  at  her,  “ it  does  not 
depend  on  many  things;  just  on  one.” 

Miss  Cuyler  looked  up  at  him  question- 
ingly,  and  then  down  again  very  quickly, 
and  reached  meaninglessly  for  the  book 
beside  her.  She  saw  something  in  his 
face  and  in  the  rigidity  of  his  position 
that  made  her  breathe  more  rapidly. 

She  did  not  want  him  to  say  anything. 
She  could  only  answer  him  in  one  way, 
and  in  a way  that  would  hurt  and  give 
pain  to  them  both.  She  had  hoped  he 
could  remain  just  as  he  was,  a very  dear 
friend,  with  a suggestion  sometimes  in 
the  background  of  his  becoming  some- 
thing more.  She  was,  of  course,  too  ex- 
perienced to  believe  in  a long  Platonic 
friendship. 

Uppermost  in  her  mind  was  the  thought 
that  no  matter  what  he  urged,  she  must 
remember  that  she  wanted  to  be  free,  to 
live  her  own  life,  to  fill  her  own  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  she  must  not  let  him 
tempt  her  to  forget  this.  She  had  next 
to  consider  him,  and  that  she  must  be 
hard  and  keep  him  from  speaking  at  all; 
and  this  was  very  difficult,  for  she  cared 
for  him  very  dearly.  She  strengthened 
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her  determination  by  thinking  of  his 
going  away,  and  of  how  glad  she  would 
be  when  he  had  gone  that  she  had  com- 
mitted herself  to  nothing.  This  absence 
would  be  a test  for  both  of  them ; it  could 
not  have  been  better  had  it  been  arranged 
on  purpose.  She  had  ideas  of  what  she 
could  best  do  for  those  around  her,  and 
she  must  not  be  controlled  and  curbed, 
no  matter  how  strongly  she  might  think 
she  wished  it.  She  must  not  give  way 
to  the  temptation  of  the  moment,  or  to 
a passing  mood.  And  then  there  were 
other  men.  She  had  their  portraits  on 
her  dressing-table,  and  liked  each  for 
some  qualities  the  others  did  not  possess 
in  such  a degree ; but  she  liked  them  all 
because  no  one  of  them  had  the  right  to 
say  “must”  or  even  “you  might”  to 
her,  and  she  fancied  that  the  moment 
she  gave  one  of  them  this  right  she  would 
hate  him  cordially,  and  would  fly  to  the 
others  for  sympathy  ; and  she  was  not 
a young  woman  who  thought  that  matri- 
mony meant  freedom  to  fly  to  any  one 
but  her  husband  for  that.  But  this  one 
of  the  men  was  a little  the  worst;  he 
made  it  harder  for  her  to  be  quite  herself. 
She  noticed  that  when  she  was  with  him 
she  talked  more  about  her  feelings  than 
with  the  other  men,  with  whom  she  was 
satisfied  to  discuss  the  play,  or  what  girl 
they  wanted  to  take  in  to  dinner.  She 
had  touches  of  remorse  after  these  con- 
fidences to  Wainwright,  and  wrote  him 
brisk,  friendly  notes  the  next  morning, 
in  which  the  words  “your  friend”  were 
always  sure  to  appear  either  markedly  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  tucked 
away  in  the  middle.  She  thought  by 
this  to  unravel  the  web  she  might  have 
woven  the  day  before.  But  she  had  ap- 
parently failed.  She  stood  up  suddenly 
from  pure  nervousness,  and  crossed  the 
room  as  though  she  meant  to  go  to  the 
piano,  which  was  a very  unfortunate 
move,  as  she  seldom  played,  and  never 
for  him.  She  sat  down  before  it,  never- 
theless, rather  hopelessly,  and  crossed  her 
hands  in  front  of  her.  He  had  turned, 
and  followed  her  with  his  eyes  ; they 
were  very  bright  and  eager,  and  her  own 
faltered  as  she  looked  at  them. 

“You  do  not  show  much  interest  in 
the  one  thing  that  will  bring  me  back,” 
he  said.  He  spoke  reproachfully  and  yet 
a little  haughtily,  as  though  he  already 
half  suspected  she  had  guessed  what  he 
meant  to  say. 
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“Ah,  you  cannot  tell  how  long  you 
will  be  there,”  she  said,  lightly.  “You 
will  like  it  much  more  than  you  think, 
I — ” She  stopped  hopelessly ; and  glanced 
without  meaning  to  do  so  at  the  clock  face 
on  the  mantel  beside  him. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  with  quick  misunder- 
standing, “ I beg  your  pardon,  I am  keep- 
ing you.  I forgot  how  late  it  was,  and 
you  are  going  out.”  He  came  towards 
her  as  though  he  meant  to  go.  She  stood 
up  and  made  a quick,  impatient  gesture 
with  her  hands.  He  was  making  it  very 
hard  for  her. 

“Fancy !”  she  said.  “ You  know  I want 
to  talk  to  you.  What  does  the  dance  mat- 
ter ? Why  are  you  so  unlike  yourself  ?” 
she  went  on,  gently.  “ And  it  is  our  last 
night,  too.” 

The  tone  of  her  words  seemed  to  reas- 
sure him,  for  he  came  nearer  and  rested 
his  elbow  beside  her  on  the  piano,  and  said, 
“Then  you  are  sorry  that  I am  going f” 

It  was  very  hard  to  be  unyielding  to 
him  when  he  spoke  and  looked  as  he  did 
then;  but  she  repeated  to  herself:  “He 
will  be  gone  to-morrow,  and  then  I will 
be  so  thankful  that  I did  not  bind  my- 
self— that  I am  still  free.  He  will  be  gone, 
and  I will  be  so  glad.  It  will  only  be  a 
minute  now  before  ho  goes,  and  if  I am 
strong,  I will  rejoice  at  leisure !”  So  she 
looked  up  at  him  without  a sign  of  the 
effort  it  cost  her,  frankly  and  openly,  and 
said:  “Sorry?  Of  course  I am  sorry.  One 
does  not  have  so  many  friends  one  can 
spare  them  for  long,  even  to  have  them 
grow  famous.  I think  it  is  very  selfish 
of  you  to  go,  for  you  are  famous  enough 
already.” 

As  he  looked  at  her  and  heard  her 
words  running  on  smoothly  and  mean- 
inglessly,  he  knew  that  it  was  quite  use- 
less to  speak,  and  lie  grew  suddenly  cold- 
er, and  sick,  and  furious  at  once  with  a 
confused  anger  and  bitterness.  And  then, 
for  he  was  quite  young— so  young  that  he 
thought  it  was  the  manly  thing  to  do  to 
carry  his  grief  off  lightly  instead  of  rath- 
er being  proud  of  his  love,  however  she 
might  hold  it — he  drew  himself  up,  and 
began  pulling  carefully  at  his  glove. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  slowly,  “I  fancy  the 
change  will  be  very  pleasant.”  He  was 
not  thinking  of  his  words,  or  of  how 
thoughtless  they  must  sound.  He  was 
only  anxious  to  get  away  without  show- 
ing how  deeply  he  was  hurt.  If  he  had 
not  done  this,  if  he  had  let  her  see  how 


miserable  he  was,  and  that  plays  and 
books  and  such  things  were  nothing  to 
him  now,  and  that  she  was  just  all  there 
was  in  the  whole  world  to  him,  it  might 
have  ended  differently.  But  he  was  un- 
tried and  young.  So  he  buttoned  the 
left  glove  with  careful  scrutiny  and  said: 
“They  always  start  those  boats  at  such 
absurd  hours;  the  tides  never  seem  to  suit 
one;  you  have  to  go  on  board  without 
breakfast,  or  else  stay  on  board  the  night 
before,  and  that’s  so  unpleasant.  Well, 
I hope  you  will  enjoy  the  dance,  and  tell 
them  that  I was  very  much  hurt  that  I 
wasn’t  asked.”  He  held  out  his  hand 
quite  steadily.  “I’ll  write  you  if  you 
will  let  me,”  he  went  on,  “and  send  you 
word  where  I am  as  soon  as  I know.” 

She  took  his  hand  and  said:  “Good- 
by,  and  I hope  it  will  be  a grand  success; 
I know  it  will.  And  come  back  soon; 
and,  yes,  do  write  to  me.  I hope  you 
will  have  a very  pleasant  voyage.” 

He  had  reached  the  door,  and  stopped 
uncertainly  at  the  curtains.  “Thank 
you,”  he  said;  and,  “Oh,”  he  added,  po- 
litely, “will  you  say  good-by  to  your 
mother  for  me,  please  ?” 

She  nodded  her  head  and  smiled  and 
said : “ Yes;\J  will  not  forget.  Good-by.” 

She  did  not  move  until  she  heard  the 
door  close  upon  him,  and  then  she  turned 
towards  the  window  as  though  she  could 
still  follow  him  through  the  closed  blinds, 
and  then  she  walked  over  to  the  divan 
and  picked  up  her  fan  and  gloves,  and 
remained  looking  down  at  them  in  her 
hand.  The  room  seemed  very  empty. 
She  glanced  at  the  place  where  he  had 
stood,  and  at  the  darkened  windows  again, 
and  sank  down  very  slowly  against  the 
cushions  of  the  divan,  and  pressed  her 
hands  upon  her  knee. 

She  did  not  hear  the  rustle  of  her 
mother’s  dress  as  she  came  down  the 
stairs  and  parted  the  curtains. 

“ Are  you  ready,  Eleanore?”  she  asked, 
briskly.  “Tell  me,  how  does  this  lace 
look  ? I think  there  is  entirelv  too  much 
of  it.” 

It  was  a month  after  this,  simultane- 
ously with  the  announcements  by  cable 
of  the  instant  success  in  London  of  A 
Western  Idyl , that  Miss  Cuyler  retired 
from  the  world  she  knew,  and  disappeared 
into  darkest  New  York  by  way  of  Riv- 
ington  Street.  She  had  discovered  one 
morning  that  she  was  not  ill  nor  run 
down  nor  overtaxed,  but  just  mentally 
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tired  of  all  things,  and  that  what  she 
needed  was  change  of  air  and  environ- 
ment, and  unselfish  work  for  the  good  of 
others  and  less  thought  of  herself.  Her 
mother's  physician  suggested  to  her,  after 
a secret  and  hasty  interview  with  Mrs. 
Cuyler,  that  change  of  air  was  good,  but 
that  the  air  of  Rivington  Street  was  not 
of  the  best;  and  her  friends,  both  men  and 
women,  assured  her  that  they  appreciated 
her  much  more  than  the  people  of  the  east 
side  possibly  could  do,  and  that  they  were 
much  more  worthy  of  her  consideration, 
and  in  a fair  way  of  improvement  yet,  if 
she  would  only  continue  to  shine  upon 
and  before  them.  But  she  was  deter- 
mined in  her  purpose,  and  regarded  the 
College  Settlement  as  the  one  opening 
and  refuge  for  the  energies  which  had  too 
long  been  given  to  the  arrangement  of 
paper  chases  across  country,  and  the  rou- 
tine of  society,  and  a dilettante  interest 
in  kindergartens.  Life  had  become  for 
her  real  and  earnest,  and  she  rejected 
Bruce-Brice  of  the  British  legation  with 
the  sad  and  hopeless  kindness  of  one  who 
almost  contemplates  taking  the  veil,  and 
to  whom  the  things  of  this  world  outside 
of  tenements  are  hollow  and  unprofitable. 
She  found  a cruel  disappointment  at  first, 
for  the  women  of  the  College  Settlement 
had  rules  and  ideas  of  their  own,  and  had 
seen  enthusiasts  like  herself  come  into 
Rivington  Street  before,  and  depart  again. 
She  had  thought  she  would  nurse  the  sick, 
and  visit  the  prisoners  on  the  Island,  and 
bring  cleanliness  and  hope  into  miserable 
lives,  but  she  found  that  this  was  the  work 
of  women  tried  in  the  service,  who  under- 
stood it,  and  who  made  her  first  serve  her 
apprenticeship  by  reading  the  German 
Bible  to  old  women  whose  eyes  were  dim, 
but  who  were  as  hopelessly  clean  and 
quite  as  self-respecting  in  their  way  as 
herself.  The  heroism  and  the  self-sacri- 
fice of  a Father  Damien  or  a Florence 
Nightingale  were  not  for  her;  older  and 
wiser  young  women  saw  to  that  work 
with  a quiet,  matter-of-fact  cheerfulness 
and  a common-sense  that  bewildered  her. 
She  went  “up  town  ” occasionally  for  an 
afternoon's  rest  or  to  a luncheon,  or  a 
particularly  attractive  dinner,  but  she  al- 
ways returned  to  the  settlement  at  night, 
and  this  threw  an  additional  interest 
about  her  to  her  friends — an  interest  of 
which  she  was  ashamed,  for  she  knew 
how  little  she  was  really  doing,  and  that 
her  sacrifice  was  one  of  discomfort  mere- 


ly. The  good  she  did,  it  was  humiliating 
to  acknowledge,  was  in  no  way  propor- 
tionate to  what  her  influence  had  been 
among  people  of  her  own  class. 

And  what  made  it  very  hard  was  that 
wherever  she  went  they  seemed  to  talk 
of  him.  Now  it  would  be  a girl  just  out 
from  the  other  side  who  had  met  him  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Lower  House,  “where 
he  seemed  to  know  every  one”;  and  an- 
other had  driven  with  him  to  Ascot, where 
he  had  held  the  reins,  and  had  shown 
them  what  a man  who  had  guided  a mail- 
coach  one  whole  winter  over  the  moun- 
tains for  a living  could  do  with  a coach  for 
pleasure.  Her  English  friends  all  wrote 
of  him,  and  wanted  to  know  all  manner 
of  little  things  concerning  him,  and  hint- 
ed that  they  understood  they  were  very 
great  friends.  And  the  papers  seemed  to 
be  always  having  him  doing  something; 
there  was  apparently  no  one  else  in  Lon- 
don who  could  so  properly  respond  to  the 
toasts  of  America  at  all  the  public  din- 
ners. She  had  had  letters  from  him  her- 
self— of  course  bright,  clever  ones — that 
suggested  what  a wonderfully  full  and 
happy  life  his  was,  but  with  no  reference 
to  his  return.  He  was  living  with  his 
young  friend  Lord  Cowes,  and  went  ev- 
erywhere with  him  and  his  people;  and 
then,  as  a final  touch,  which  she  had  al- 
ready anticipated,  people  began  to  speak 
of  him  and  the  Honorable  Evelyn.  What 
could  be  more  natural  ? they  said.  He 
had  saved  her  brother's  life  while  out 
West  half  a dozen  times,  at  least  from  all 
accounts;  and  he  was  rich,  and  well-look- 
ing, and  well-born,  and  rapidly  becoming 
famous. 

A young  married  woman  announced  it 
at  a girls’  luncheon.  She  had  it  from 
her  friend  the  Marchioness  of  Pelby,  who 
was  Evelyn’s  first-cousin.  So  far,  only 
the  family  had  been  told ; but  all  London 
knew  it,  and  it  was  said  that  Lord  Cowes 
was  very  much  pleased.  One  of  the  girls 
at  the  table  said  you  never  could  tell 
about  those  things;  she  had  no  doubt  the 
Marchioness  of  Pelby  was  an  authority, 
but  she  would  wait  until  she  got  their 
wedding  cards  before  she  believed  it. 
For  some  reason  this  girl  did  not  look 
at  Miss  Cuyler,  and  Miss  Cuyler  felt 
grateful  to  her,  and  thought  she  was  a 
nice  bright  little  thing.  She  walked  back 
to  Rivington  Street  from  the  luncheon 
composing  the  letter  she  would  write  to 
him  congratulating  him  on  his  engage- 
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m©nt.  She  composed  several.  Some  of 
them  were  very  short  and  cheery,  and 
others  rather  longer  and  full  of  reminis- 
cences. She  wondered  with  sudden  fierce 
bitterness  how  he  could  so  soon  forget 
certain  walks  and  afternoons  they  had 
spent  together;  and  the  last  note,  which 
she  composed  in  bed,  was  a very  sad  and 
scornful  one,  and  so  pathetic  as  a work 
of  composition  that  she  cried  a little  over 
it,  and  went  to  sleep  full  of  indignation 
that  she  had  cried.  She  told  herself  the 
next  morning  that  she  had  cried  because 
she  was  frankly  sorry  to  lose  the  compan- 
ionship of  so  old  and  good  a friend,  and 
because  now  that  she  had  been  given 
much  more  important  work  to  do,  she 
was  naturally  saddened  by  the  life  she 
saw  around  her,  and  weakened  by  the 
foul  air  of  the  courts  and  streets,  and  the 
dreary  environment  of  the  tenements. 
As  for  him,  she  was  happy  in  his  happi- 
ness; and  she  pictured  how  some  day, 
when  he  proudly  brought  his  young  bride 
to  this  country  to  show  her  to  his  friends, 
he  would  ask  after  her.  And  they  would 
say:  “Who!  Eleanore  Cuyler?  Why, 
don’t  you  know?  While  you  were  on 
your  honey-moon  she  was  in  the  slums, 
where  she  took  typhoid  fever  nursing  a 
child,  and  died !”  Or  else  some  day,  when 
she  had  grown  into  a beautiful  sweet- 
faced old  lady,  with  white  hair,  his  wife 
would  die,  and  he  would  return  to  her, 
never  having  been  very  happy  with  his 
first  wife,  but  having  nobly  hidden  from 
her  and  from  the  world  his  true  feelings. 
He  would  find  her  working  among  the 
poor,  and  would  ask  her  forgiveness,  and 
she  could  not  quite  determine  whether 
she  would  forgive  him  or  not.  These 
pictures  comforted  her  even  while  they 
saddened  her,  and  she  went  about  her 
work  feeling  that  it  was  now  her  life's 
work,  and  that  she  was  in  reality  an  old, 
old  woman.  The  rest,  she  was  sure,  was 
but  a weary  waiting  for  the  end. 

It  was  about  six  mouths  after  this,  in 
the  early  spring,  while  Miss  Cuyler  was 
still  in  Rivington  Street,  that  young 
Van  Bibber  invited  his  friend  Travers  to 
dine  with  him  and  to  go  on  later  to  the 
People's  Theatre,  on  the  Bowery,  where 
Irving  Willis,  the  Boy  Actor,  was  playing 
Nick  of  the  Woods . Travers  despatched 
a hasty  and  joyous  note  in  reply  to  this 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  on  hand. 
He  then  went  off  with  a man  to  try  a 


horse  at  a riding-academy,  and  easily  and 
promptly  forgot  all  about  it  He  did  re- 
member as  he  was  dressing  for  dinner 
that  he  had  an  engagement  somewhere, 
and  took  some  consolation  out  of  this 
fact,  for  he  considered  it  a decided  step 
in  advance  when  he  could  remember  he 
had  an  engagement,  even  if  he  could  not 
recall  what  it  was.  So  he  dined  unwa- 
rily at  home,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
seized  upon  by  his  father,  who  sent  him 
to  the  opera,  as  a substitute  for  himself, 
with  his  mother  and  sisters,  while  he  went 
off  delightedly  to  his  club  to  play  whist. 

Travers  did  not  care  for  the  opera,  and 
sat  in  the  back  of  the  box  and  dozed,  and 
wondered  moodily  what  so  many  nice 
men  saw  in  his  sisters  to  make  them 
want  to  talk  to  them. 

As  for  Van  Bibber,  he  knew  his  friend 
too  well  to  wait  for  him,  and  occupied  a 
box  at  the  People’s  Theatre  in  solitary 
state,  and  from  its  depths  gurgled  with 
delight  whenever  the  Boy  Actor  escaped 
being  run  over  by  a real  locomotive,  or 
in  turn  rescued  the  stout  heroine  from 
six  red-shirted  cowboys.  There  were  quite 
as  many  sudden  deaths  and  lofty  sen- 
timents as  he  had  expected,  and  he  left 
the  theatre  with  the  pleased  satisfaction 
of  an  evening  well  spent,  and  with  a 
pitying  sympathy  for  Travers  who  had 
missed  it.  The  night  was  pleasant  and 
filled  with  the  softness  of  early  spring, 
and  Van  Bibber  turned  down  the  Bow- 
ery with  a cigar  between  his  teeth  and 
no  determined  purpose  except  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  go  to  bed.  The  streets 
were  still  crowded,  and  the  lights  showed 
the  many  types  of  this  “Thieves’  High- 
way,” with  which  Van  Bibber  in  his 
many  excursions  in  search  of  mild  ad- 
venture had  become  familiar.  They  were 
so  familiar  that  the  unfamiliarity  of  the 
hurrying  figure  of  a girl  of  his  own  class, 
who  passed  in  front  of  him  down  Grand 
Street,  brought  him  abruptly  wondering 
to  a halt.  She  had  passed  directly  under 
an  electric  light,  and  her  dress  and  walk 
and  bearing  he  seemed  to  recognize,  but 
as  belonging  to  another  place.  What  a 
girl,  well-born  and  well-dressed,  could 
be  doing  at  such  an  hour  in  such  a 
neighborhood,  aroused  his  curiosity,  but 
it  was  rather  with  a feeling  of  noblesse 
oblige , and  a hope  of  being  of  use  to  one 
of  his  own  people,  that  he  crossed  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  and  followed 
her.  She  was  evidently  going  some* 
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where ; that  was  written  in  every  move- 
ment of  her  regular  quick  walk  and  her 
steadfast  look  ahead.  Her  veil  hid  the 
upper  part  of  her  face  and  the  passing 
crowd  shut  her  sometimes  entirely  from 
view,  but  Van  Bibber,  himself  unnoticed, 
succeeded  in  keeping  her  in  sight,  while 
he  speculated  as  to  the  nature  of  her  er- 
rand and  her  personality.  At  Eldridge 
Street  she  turned  sharply  to  the  north, 
and  without  a change  in  her  hurrying 
gait  passed  on  quickly  and  turned  again 
at  Rivington.  “Oh!”  said  Van  Bibber, 
with  relieved  curiosity,  “one  of  the  Col- 
lege Settlement,”  and  stopped  satisfied. 
But  the  street  had  now  become  desert- 
ed, and  though  he  disliked  the  idea  of 
following  a woman,  even  though  she 
might  not  be  aware  of  his  doing  so,  he 
disliked  even  more  the  idea  of  leaving 
her  to  make  her  way  in  such  a place 
alone.  And  so  he  started  on  again,  and 
as  there  was  now  more  likelihood  of 
her  seeing  him  in  the  empty  street,  he 
dropped  further  to  the  rear  and  kept  in 
the  shadow,  and  as  he  did  so  he  saw  a 
man  whom  he  had  before  noticed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  quicken  his 
pace  and  draw  nearer  to  the  girl.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  Van  Bibber  that 
any  man  could  mistake  the  standing  of 
this  woman  and  the  evident  purpose  of 
her  haste,  but  the  man  was  apparently 
settling  his  pace  to  match  hers,  as  if  only 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  approach  her. 
Van  Bibber  tucked  his  stick  under  his 
arm  and  moved  forward  more  quickly. 
It  was  midnight,  and  the  street  was  ut- 
terly strange  to  him.  From  the  light  of 
the  lamps  lie  could  see  signs  in  Hebrew 
and  the  double  eagle  of  Russia  painted 
on  the  windows  of  the  saloons.  Long 
rows  of  trucks  and  drays  stood  ranged 
along  the  pavements  for  the  night,  and 
on  some  of  the  stoops  and  fire-escapes  of 
the  tenements  a few  dwarfish  specimens 
of  the  Polish  Jew  sat  squabbling  in  their 
native  tongue. 

But  it  was  not  until  they  had  reached 
Orchard  Street,  and  whenRi  vington  Street 
was  quite  empty,  that  the  man  drew  up 
uncertainly  beside  the  girl,  and  bending 
over,  stared  up  in  her  face,  and  then, 
walking  on  at  her  side,  surveyed  her  de- 
liberately from  head  to  foot.  For  a few 
steps  the  girl  moved  on  as  apparently  un- 
mindful of  his  near  presence  as  though 
he  were  a stray  dog  running  at  her  side, 
but  when  he  stepped  directly  in  front  of 


her,  she  stopped  and  backed  away  from 
him  fearfully.  The  man  hesitated  for  an 
instant,  and  then  came  on  after  her, 
laughing. 

Van  Bibber  had  been  some  distance  in 
the  rear.  He  reached  the  curb  beside 
them  just  as  the  girl  turned  back,  with 
the  man  still  following  her,  and  stepped 
in  between  them.  He  had  come  so  sud- 
denly from  out  of  the  darkness  that  they 
both  started.  Van  Bibber  did  not  look 
at  the  man.  He  turned  to  the  girl,  and 
raised  his  hat  slightly,  and  recognized 
Eleanore  Cuyler  instantly  as  he  did  so, 
but  as  she  did  not  seem  to  remember  him, 
he  did  not  call  her  by  name,  but  simply 
said,  with  a jerk  of  his  head,  “ Is  this  man 
annoying  you?” 

Miss  Cuyler  seemed  to  wish  before 
everything  else  to  avoid  a scene. 

“He— he  just  spoke  to  me,  that  is  all,” 
she  said.  “I  live  only  a block  below 
here ; if  you  will  please  let  me  go  on  alone, 
I would  be  very  much  obliged.” 

“Certainly,  do  go  on,”  said  Van  Bib- 
ber; “ but  I will  have  to  follow  you  until 
you  get  in-doors.  You  needn’t  be  alarm- 
ed, no  one  will  speak  to  you.”  Then  he 
turned  to  the  man,  and  said,  in  a lower 
tone:  “ You  wait  here  till  I get  back,  will 
you?  I want  to  talk  to  you.” 

The  man  paid  no  attention  to  him 
whatsoever.  He  was  so  far  misled  by 
Van  Bibber’s  appearance  as  to  misunder- 
stand the  situation  entirely.  “ Oh,  come 
now,”  he  said,  smiling  knowingly  at  the 
girl,  “ you  can’t  shake  me  for  no  dude.” 

He  put  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke  as 
though  he  meant  to  touch  her.  Van 
Bibber  pulled  his  stick  from  under  his 
arm  and  tossed  it  out  of  his  way,  and 
struck  the  man  twice  heavily  in  the  face. 
He  was  very  cool  and  determined  about 
it,  and  punished  him  in  consequence 
much  more  effectively  than  if  his  indig- 
nation had  made  him  excited.  The  man 
gave  a howl  of  pain,  and  stumbled  back- 
wards over  one  of  the  stoops,  where  he 
dropped  moaning  and  swearing,  with  his 
fingers  pressed  against  his  face. 

“ Please , now,”  begged  Van  Bibber, 
quickly  turning  to  Miss  Cuyler — “I  am 
very  sorry— but  if  you  had  only  gone 
when  I asked  you  to.”  He  motioned  im- 
patiently with  his  hand.  “Will  you 
please  go?” 

But  the  girl,  to  his  surprise,  stood  still 
and  looked  past  him  over  his  shoulder. 
Van  Bibber  motioned  again  for  her  to  pass 
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on,  and  then,  as  she  still  hesitated,  turned 
and  glanced  behind  him.  He  saw  three 
men  running  noiselessly  towards  him. 
The  street  had  the  blue-black  look  of  a 
New  York  street  at  night.  There  was  not 
a lighted  window  in  the  block.  It  seemed 
to  have  grown  suddenly  more  silent  and 
dirty  and  desolate-looking.  He  could  see 
the  glow  of  the  elevated  station  at  Allen 
Street,  and  it  seemed  fully  half  a mile 
away.  Save  for  the  girl  and  the  groan- 
ing fool  on  the  stoop,  and  the  three  fig- 
ures closing  in  on  him,  he  was  quite  alone. 
The  foremost  of  the  three  men  stopped 
running,  and  came  up  briskly,  with  his 
finger  held  interrogatively  in  front  of 
him.  He  stopped  when  it  was  within  a 
foot  of  Van  Bibber’s  face. 

“Are  you  looking  for  a fight?”  he 
asked. 

There  was  enough  of  the  element  of 
the  sport  in  Van  Bibber  to  enable  him  to 
recognize  the  same  element  in  the  young 
man  before  him.  He  knew  that  this  was 
no  whimpering  blackguard  who  followed 
women  into  side  streets  to  insult  them; 
this  was  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of 
the  tough  of  the  east  side  water-front, 
and  he  and  his  companions  would  fight 
as  readily  as  Van  Bibber  would  smoke — 
and  they  would  not  fight  fair.  The  ad- 
venture had  taken  on  a grim  and  serious 
turn,  and  Van  Bibber  gave  an  impercep- 
tible shrug  as  he  accepted  it,  and  a barely 
audible  exclamation  of  disgust. 

“Because,”  continued  his  new  oppo- 
nent, with  business-like  briskness,  “if 
you’re  looking  for  a fight,  you  can  set 
right  to  me.  You  needn’t  think  you  can 
come  down  here  and  run  things,  you — ” 
He  followed  this  with  an  easy  roll  of 
oaths,  intended  to  goad  his  victim  into 
action. 

A reformed  prize-fighter  had  once  told 
Van  Bibber  that  there  were  six  rules  to 
observe  in  a street  fight.  He  said  he  had 
forgotten  the  first  five,  but  the  sixth  one 
was  to  strike  first.  Van  Bibber  turned 
his  head  towards  Miss  Cuyler.  “You 
had  better  run,”  he  said,  over  his  shoul- 
der ; and  then,  turning  quickly,  he  brought 
his  left  fist,  with  all  the  strength  and 
weight  of  his  arm  and  body  back  of  it, 
against  the  end  of  the  new-comer's  chin. 

The  man  threw  up  his  arms  and  went 
over  backwards,  groping  blindly  with  his 
hands. 

Van  Bibber  heard  a sharp  rapping  be- 
hind him  frequently  repeated;  he  could 


not  turn  to  see  what  it  was,  for  one  of  the 
remaining  men  was  engaging  him  in 
front,  and  the  other  was  kicking  at  his 
knee-cap  and  striking  at  his  head  from 
behind.  He  was  no  longer  cool ; he  was 
grandly  and  viciously  excited;  and  rush- 
ing past  his  opponent,  he  caught  him  over 
his  hip  with  his  left  arm  across  his  breast, 
and  so  tossed  him,  using  his  hip  for  a 
lever. 

A man  in  this  position  can  be  thrown 
so  that  he  will  either  fall  as  lightly  as  a 
baby  falls  from  his  pillow  to  the  bed,  or 
with  sufficient  force  to  break  his  ribs. 
Van  Bibber,  being  excited,  threw  him  this 
latter  way.  Seeing  this,  the  second  man, 
who  had  so  far  failed  to  find  Van  Bibber’s 
knee-cap,  backed  rapidly  away  with  his 
hands  in  front  of  him. 

“ Here !”  he  cried,  “ lem’me  alone.  I’m 
not  in  this.” 

“Oh  yes,  you  are,”  cried  Van  Bibber, 
gasping,  but  with  fierce  politeness.  “ Ex- 
cuse me,  but  you  are.  Put  up  your 
hands,  I’m  going  to  kill  you”  He 
had  a throbbing  feeling  in  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  his  breathing  was  diffi- 
cult. He  could  still  hear  the  heavy,  ir- 
regular rapping  behind  him,  but  it  had  be- 
come confused  with  the  throbbing  in  his 
head.  “ Put  up  your  hands,”  he  panted. 

The  third  man,  still  backing  away, 
placed  his  arms  in  a position  of  defence, 
and  Van  Bibber  beat  them  down  savage- 
ly, and  pounded  him  until  his  arm  was 
tired,  and  he  had  to  drop  him  at  his  feet. 

As  he  turned  dizzily,  he  heard  a sharp 
answering  rap  from  down  the  street,  and 
saw  coming  towards  him  the  burly  figure 
of  a policeman  running  heavily  and 
throwing  his  night  stick  in  front  of  him 
by  its  leather  thong,  so  that  it  struck  re- 
verberating echoes  out  of  the  pavement. 

And  then  he  saw,  to  his  amazement, 
that  Miss  Cuyler  was  still  with  him, 
standing  by  the  curb  and  beating  it  with 
his  heavy  walking-stick  as  calmly  as 
though  she  were  playing  golf,  and  look- 
ing keenly  up  and  down  the  street  for 
possible  aid.  Van  Bibber  gazed  at  her 
with  breathless  admiration. 

“Good  heavens,”  he  panted,  “didn’t  I 
ask  you  please  to  go  home  ?” 

The  policeman  passed  them  and  dived 
uncertainly  dow  n a dark  areaway  as  one 
departing  figure  disappeared  into  the  open 
doorway  of  a tenement  on  his  way  to  the 
roof,  and  the  legs  of  another  dodged  be- 
tween the  line  of  drays. 
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44 1 am  very,  very  much  obliged  to  you,  44  They  done  you  up,  anyway,”  he  sug- 
Miss  Cuyler,”  Van  Bibber  said.  He  tried  gested. 

to  raise  his  hat,  but  the  efforts  of  the  gen-  44  Yes,  they  done  me  up,”  assented 
tleman  who  had  struck  him  from  behind  Van  Bibber,  cheerfully;  44  and  if  you’d 
had  been  successful,  and  the  hat  came  off  come  a little  sooner,  they’d  done  you  up 
only  after  a wrench  that  made  him  wince,  too.” 

“You  were  very  brave,”  he  went  on;  He  stepped  to  Miss  Cuyler’s  side,  and 
“and  it  was  very  good  of  you  to  stand  they  walked  on  down  the  street  to  the 


by  me.  You  won’t  mind  my  saying  so, 
now,  will  you  ? but  you  gave  the  wrong 
rap.  I hadn’t  time  to  tell  you  to  change 
it.”  He  mopped  the  back  of  his  head 
tenderly  with  his  handkerchief,  and  tried 
to  smile  cheerfully.  44  You  see,  you  were 
giving  the  rap,”  he  explained,  politely, 
“for  a fire-engine;  but  it’s  of  no  conse- 
quence.” 

Miss  Cuyler  came  closer  to  him,  and 
he  saw  that  her  face  showed  sudden 
anxiety. 

“Mr.  Van  Bibber!”  she  exclaimed. 
44  Oh,  I didn’t  know  it  was  you ! I didn’t 
know  it  was  any  one  who  knew  me. 
What  will  you  think?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Van  Bibber, 
blankly. 

44  You  must  not  believe,”  she  went  on, 
quickly,  44  that  I am  subjected  to  this  sort 
of  thing.  Please  do  not  imagine  I am 
annoyed  down  here  like  this.  It  has 
never  happened  before.  I was  nursing  a 
woman,  and  her  son  who  generally  goes 
home  with  me  was  kept  at  the  works, 
and  I thought  I could  risk  getting  back 
alone.  You  see,”  she  explained,  as  Van 
Bibber’s  face  showed  he  was  still  puzzled, 
“my  people  do  not  fancy  my  living  down 
here,  and  if  they  should  hear  of  this,  they 
would  never  consent  to  my  remaining 
another  day,  and  it  means  so  much  to 
me  now.” 

“They  need  not  hear  of  it,”  Van  Bib- 
ber answered,  sympathetically.  “They 
certainly  won’t  from  me,  if  that’s  what 
you  mean.” 

The  officer  had  returned,  and  interrupt- 
ed them  bruskly.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  was  not  receiving  proper  attention. 

44  Say,  what’s  wrong  here?”  he  demand- 
ed. “Did  that  gang  take  anything  off’n 
you  ?” 

“They  did  not,”  said  Van  Bibber. 
44  They  held  me  up,  but  they  didn’t  take 
nothin’  off  n of  me.” 

The  officer  flushed  uncomfortably,  and 
was  certain  now  that  he  was  being  under- 
valued. He  surveyed  the  blood  running 
down  over  Van  Bibber’s  collar  with  a 
smile  of  malicious  satisfaction. 


College  Settlement,  the  policeman  follow- 
ing uncertainly  in  the  rear. 

44 1 haven’t  thanked  you,  Mr.  Van  Bib- 
ber,” said  Miss  Cuyler.  “It  was  really 
fine  of  you,  and  most  exciting.  You  must 
be  very  strong.  I can’t  imagine  how  you 
happened  to  be  there,  but  it  was  most 
fortunate  for  me  that  you  were.  If  you 
had  not,  I-” 

44  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Van  Bibber, 
hurriedly.  “I  haven’t  had  so  much  fun 
without  paying  for  it  for  a long  time. 
Fun,”  he  added,  meditatively,  44 costs  so 
much.” 

“And  you  will  be  so  good,  then,  as  not 
to  speak  of  it?”  she  said,  as  she  gave  him 
her  hand  at  the  door. 

44  Of  course  not.  Why  should  I?”  said 
Van  Bibber,  and  then  his  face  beamed 
and  clouded  again  instantly.  “But,  oh, 
please,”  he  begged,  “I  guess  I’ll  have  to 
tell  Travers.  Oh,  please  let  me  tell  Trav- 
ers! I’ll  make  him  promise  not  to  men- 
tion it,  but  it’s  too  good  a joke  on  him, 
when  you  think  what  he  missed.  You 
see,”  he  added,  hastily,  “ we  were  to  have 
gone  out  together,  and  he  forgot,  as  usual, 
and  missed  the  whole  thing,  and  he  wasn’t 
in  it , and  it  will  just  about  break  his 
heart.  He’s  always  getting  grinds  on 
me,”  he  went  on,  persuasively,  “and  now 
I’ve  got  this  on  him.  You  will  really 
have  to  let  me  tell  Travers.” 

Miss  Cuyler  looked  puzzled  and  said 
“Certainly,”  though  she  failed  to  see 
why  Mr.  Travers  should  want  his  head 
broken,  and  then  she  thanked  Van  Bibber 
again,  and  nodded  to  the  officer,  and  went 
in-doors. 

The  policeman,  who  had  listened  to  the 
closing  speeches,  looked  at  Van  Bibber 
with  dawning  admiration. 

44  Now  then,  officer,”  said  Van  Bibber, 
briskly,  44  which  of  the  saloons  around 
here  break  the  law  by  keeping  open  af- 
ter one  ? You  probably  know,  and  if 
you  don’t,  I’ll  have  to  take  your  num- 
ber.” , 

And  peace  being  in  this  way  restored, 
the  two  disappeared  together  into  the 
darkness,  to  break  the  law. 
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Van  Bibber  told  Travers  about  it  the 
next  morning,  and  Travers  forgot  he  was 
not  to  mention  it,  and  told  the  next  man 
he  met.  By  one  o’clock  the  story  had 
grown  in  his  telling,  and  Van  Bibber’s 
reputation  had  grown  with  it. 

Travers  found  three  men  breakfasting 
together  at  the  club,  and  drew  up  a chair. 
“ Have  you  heard  the  joke  Van  Bibber’s 
got  on  me?”  he  asked,  sadly,  by  way  of 
introduction. 

Wainwright  was  sitting  at  the  next  ta- 
ble, with  his  back  to  them.  He  had  just 
left  the  customs  officers,  and  his  wonder 
at  the  dirtiness  of  the  streets  and  height  of 
the  buildings  had  given  way  to  the  plea- 
sure of  being  home  again,  and  before  the 
knowledge  that  “old  friends  are  best.” 
He  had  meant  to  return  again  as  soon 
as  he  had  arranged  for  the  production 
of  his  play  in  New  York:  his  second 
play  was  to  be  brought  out  in  London 
in  a month.  But  the  heartiness  of  his 
friends’  greetings,  and  the  anxiety  men 
who  had  been  mere  acquaintances  be- 
fore showed  in  wishing  to  be  recognized, 
had  touched  and  amused  him.  He 
was  too  young  to  be  cynical  over  it, 
and  he  was  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  he 
had  come  back.  His  mind  was  wide 
awake,  and  shifting  from  one  pleasant 
thought  to  another,  when  he  heard 
Travers’s  voice  behind  him  raised  im- 
pressively. “And  they  both  went  at 
Van,  hammer  and  tongs,”  he  heard  Trav- 
ers say,  “one  in  front  and  the  other  be- 
hind, kicking  and  striking  all  over  the 
shop.  And,”  continued  Travers,  inter- 
rupting himself  suddenly,  with  a shrill 
and  anxious  tone  of  interrogation,  “ where 
was  I while  this  was  going  on?  That’s 
the  pathetic  part  of  it — where  was  I?” 
His  voice  rose  to  almost  a shriek  of  dis- 
appointment. “J  was  sitting  in  a red 
silk  box,  listening  to  a red  silk  opera,  with 
a lot  of  girls—  that’s  what  I was  doing. 

I wasn’t  in  it,  I wasn’t.  I—” 

“Well,  never  mind  what  you  were 
doing,”  said  one  of  the  men,  soothingly. 
“ You  weren’t  in  it,  as  you  say;  return  to 
the  libretto.” 

“Well,”  continued  Travers,  meekly, 
“let  me  see;  where  was  I?” 

“You  were  in  a red  silk  box,”  suggest- 
ed one  of  the  men,  reaching  for  the  coffee. 

“Go  on,  Travers,”  said  the  first  man. 
“The  two  men  were  kicking  Van  Bibber.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  cried  Travers.  “Well.  Van 
just  threw  the  first  fellow  over  his  head, 


and  threw  him  hard.  Then  the  second 
fellow  begged  off ; but  Van  wouldn’t  have 
it,  and  threw  him  into  the  street,  and 
asked  if  any  other  gentleman  would  like 
to  try  his  luck.  That’s  what  Van  did, 
and  he  told  me  not  to  tell  any  one,  so  I 
hope  you  will  not  mention  it.  Think  of 
it,  will  you  ? And  think  of  me  sitting  in 
a red  silk  box  listening  to  a — ” 

“What  did  the  girl  do?”  interrupted 
one  of  the  men. 

4 4 Oh  yes,  ” said  Travers,  hastily ; 4 4 that’s 
the  best  part  of  it ; that’s  the  plot— the  girl. 
Now,  who  do  you  think  the  girl  was?” 
He  looked  around  the  table  proudly,  with 
the  air  of  a man  who  is  sure  of  his  climax. 

“How  should  I know?”  one  of  the  men 
said.  “Some  actress  going  home  from 
the  theatre,  maybe — ” 

“No,” said  Travers.  “It’s  a girl  you 
all  know.”  He  paused  impressively. 
“ What  would  you  say,  now,”  he  went  on, 
dropping  his  voice,  “if  I were  to  tell  you 
it  was  Eleanore  Cuyler?” 

The  three  men  looked  up  suddenly 
and  at  each  other  with  serious  concern. 
There  was  a moment’s  silence.  44  Well,” 
said  one  of  them,  softly,  “that  is  rather 
nasty.” 

“Now  what  I want  to  know  is,”  Trav- 
ers ran  on,  elated  at  the  sensation  his 
narrative  had  made — “what  I want  to 
know  is,  where  is  that  girl’s  mother,  or 
sister,  or  brother?  Have  they  anything 
to  say?  Has  any  one  anything  to  say? 
Why,  one  of  Eleanore  Cuyler’s  little  fin- 
gers is  worth  more  than  all  the  east  and 
west  sides  put  together  ; and  she  is  to  be 
allowed  to  run  risks  like — ” 

Wainwright  pushed  his  chair  back  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  staring  straight 
in  front  of  him. 

44  See  that  fellow,  quick,”  said  Travers; 
44  that’s  Wainwright,  who  writes  plays 
and  things.  He’s  a thoroughbred  sport, 
too,  and  he's  just  got  back  from  London. 
It’s  in  the  afternoon  papers.” 

Miss  Cuyler  was  reading  to  Mrs.  Lock- 
muller,  who  was  old  and  bedridden  and 
cross.  Under  the  influence  of  Eleanore’s 
low  voice  she  frequently  went  to  sleep, 
only  to  wake  and  demand  ungratefully 
why  the  reading  had  stopped. 

Miss  Cuyler  was  very  tired.  It  was 
close  and  hot,  and  her  head  ached  a little, 
and  the  prospect  across  the  roofs  of  the 
other  tenements  was  not  cheerful.  Nei- 
ther was  the  prospect  that  she  was  to 
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spend  her  summer  making  working- girls 
happy  on  a farm  on  Long  Island. 

She  had  grown  sceptical  as  to  working- 
girls,  and  of  the  good  she  did  them— or 
any  one  else.  It  was  all  terribly  dreary 
and  forlorn,  and  she  wished  she  could  end 
it  by  putting  her  head  on  some  broad 
shoulder,  and  by  being  told  that  it  didn’t 
matter,  and  that  she  was  not  to  blame  if 
the  world  would  be  wicked  and  its  people 
unrepentant  and  ungrateful.  Corrigan 
on  the  third  floor  was  drunk  again,  and 
promised  trouble — his  voice  ascended  to 
the  room  in  which  she  sat  and  made  her 
nervous,  for  she  was  feeling  the  reaction 
from  the  excitement  of  the  night  before. 
There  were  heavy  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
and  a child’s  shrill  voice  cried,  “She’s  in 
there/’  and  suspecting  it  might  be  Corri- 
gan, she  looked  up  fearfully,  and  then 
the  door  opened,  and  she  saw  the  most 
magnificent  and  the  handsomest  being  in 
the  world.  His  magnificence  was  due  to 
a Bond  Street  tailor,  who  had  shown  how 
very  small  a waist  will  go  with  very  broad 
shoulders;  and  if  he  was  handsome,  that 
was  the  tan  of  a week  at  sea.  But  it  was 
not  the  tan,  nor  the  unusual  length  of  his 
coat,  that  Eleanore  saw,  but  the  eager, 
confident  look  in  his  face  — and  all  she 
could  say  was,  “Oh,  Mr.  Wainwright!” 
feebly. 

Wainwright  waved  away  all  such  tri- 
fling barriers  as  “Mr.”  and  “Miss.”  He 
came  towards  her  with  his  face  stern  and 
determined.  “Eleanore,”  he  said,  “I 
have  a hansom  at  the  door,  and  I want 
you  to  come  down  and  get  in  it.” 

Was  this  the  young  man  she  had  used 
to  scold  and  advise  and  criticise  ? She 
looked  at  him  wondering  and  happy.  It 
seemed  to  rest  her  eyes  just  to  see  him, 
and  she  loved  his  ordering  her  so,  until 
a flash  of  miserable  doubt  came  over  her 
that  if  he  was  confident,  it  was  because  he 
was  not  only  sure  of  himself,  but  of  some 
one  else  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 

And  all  her  pride  came  to  her,  and 
thankfulness  that  she  had  not  shown  him 
what  his  coming  meant, and  shesaid  : “Did 
my  mother  send  you?  How  did  you  come? 
Is  anything  wrong?” 

He  took  her  hand  in  one  of  his  and  put 
his  other  on  top  of  it  firmly.  “ Yes,”  he 
said.  “Everything  is  wrong.  But  we’ll 
fix  all  that.” 

He  did  not  seem  able  to  go  on  imme- 
diately, but  just  looked  at  her.  “ Elea- 
nore,” he  said, “I  have  been  a fool,  all 
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sorts  of  a fool.  I came  over  here  to  go 
back  again  at  once,  and  I am  going  back, 
but  not  alone.  I have  been  alone  too 
long.  I had  begun  to  fancy  there  was 
only  one  woman  in  the  world,  until  I 
came  back,  and  then  something  some 
man  said  proved  to  me  there  was  anoth- 
er, and  that  she  was  the  onljr  one,  and 
that  I had  come  near  losing  her.  I had 
tried  to  forget  about  her.  I had  tried  to 
harden  myself  to  her  by  thiuking  she  had 
been  hard  to  me.  I said  she  does  not  care 
for  you  as  the  woman  you  love  must  care 
for  you,  but  it  doesn’t  matter  now  whether 
she  cares  or  not,  for  I love  her  so.  I want 
her  to  come  to  me  and  scold  me  again,  and 
tell  me  how  unworthy  I am,  and  make 
me  good  and  true  like  herself,  and  happy. 
The  rest  doesn’t  count  without  her;  it 
means  nothing  to  me  unless  she  takes  it 
and  keeps  it  in  trust  for  me,  and  shares  it 
with  me.”  He  had  both  her  hands  now, 
and  was  pressing  them  against  the  flowers 
in  the  breast  of  the  long  coat. 

“Eleanore,”  he  said,  “I  tried  to  tell 
you  once  of  the  one  thing  that  would 
bring  me  back,  and  you  stopped  me.  Will 
you  stop  me  now  ?” 

She  tried  to  look  up  at  him,  but  she 
would  not  let  him  see  the  happiness  in 
her  face  just  then,  and  lowered  it,  and 
gently  said,  “No,  no.” 

It  must  have  taken  him  a long  time  to 
tell  it,  for  after  he  had  driven  them  twice 
around  the  park  the  driver  of  the  hansom 
decided  that  lie  could  ask  eight  dollars  at 
the  regular  rates,  and  might  even  venture 
on  ten,  and  the  result  showed  that  as  a 
judge  of  human  nature  he  was  a success. 

They  were  married  in  May,  and  Lord 
Cowes  acted  as  best  man,  and  his  sister 
sent  her  warmest  congratulations,  and  a 
pair  of  silver  candlesticks  for  the  dinner 
table,  which  Wainwright  thought  were 
very  handsome  indeed,  but  which  Miss 
Cuyler  considered  a little  showy.  Van 
Bibber  and  Travers  were  ushers,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  Van  Bibber  himself  who 
closed  the  door  of  the  carriage  upon  them 
as  they  were  starting  forth  after  the  wed- 
ding. Mrs.  Wainwright  said  something 
to  her  husband,  and  he  laughed,  and  said, 
“Van,  Mrs.  Wainwright  says  she’s  much 
obliged.” 

“Yes?”  said  Van  Bibber,  pleased  and  ea- 
ger, putting  his  head  through  the  window 
of  the  carriage.  “ What  for,  Mrs.  Wain- 
wright— the  chafing-dish  ? Travers  gave 
half,  you  know.” 
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And  then  Mrs.  Wain  wright  said,  “No, 
not  for  the  chafing-dish,”  and  they  drove 
off,  laughing. 

“ Look  at  ’em,”  said  Travers,  morosely. 
“ They  don’t  think  the  wheels  are  going 
around,  do  they?  They  think  it  is  just 
the  earth  revolving  with  them  on  top 
of  it,  and  nobody  else.  We  don’t  have 
to  say  ‘please’  to  no  one— not  much  ! We 
can  do  just  what  we  jolly  well  please,  and 
dine  when  we  please  and  wherever  we 
please.  You  say  to  me,  4 Travers,  let’s  go 
to  Pastor’s  to-night’;  and  I say,  * I won’t’; 
and  you  say,  ‘I  won’t  go  to  the  Casino, 
because  I don’t  want  to’;  and  there  you 
are,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  agree  to 
go  somewhere  else.” 


“I  wonder,”  said  Van  Bibber,  dreamily, 
as  he  watched  the  carriage  disappear  down 
the  avenue,  “what  brings  a man  to  the 
proposing  point?” 

“Some  other  man,”  said  Travers, 
promptly.  “Some  man  he  thinks  has 
more  to  do  for  the  girl  than  he  likes.” 

“Who,”  persisted  Van  Bibber,  inno- 
cently, “do  you  think  was  the  man  in 
that  case?” 

“How  should  I know?” exclaimed  Trav- 
ers, impatiently,  waving  away  the  un- 
profitable discussion  with  a sweep  of  his 
stick,  and  coming  down  to  the  serious 
affairs  of  life.  “What  I want  to  know 
is  to  what  theatre  we  are  going,  that's 
what  I want  to  know.” 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 
(WITH  NEW  DOCUMENTS.) 

BY  GUIDO  BIAGI. 


OF  that  dark  catastrophe  which  ended 
the  life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  so 
tragically,  as  in  some  antique  drama  wo- 
ven by  inevitable  fate,  it  were  idle  to 
present  the  details  already  known  to 
those  wTho  have  felt  their  hearts  ache,  as 
they  have  read  Trelawny’s  and  other  ac- 
counts of  the  event,  as  also  the  particulars 
collected  with  such  devotion  by  Professor 
E.  Dowden,  in  his  masterly  biography  of 
the  poet.  And,  indeed,  who  can  read 
without  profoundest  sympathy,  one  might 
almost  say  without  tears,  the  touching 
letter  written  to  Mrs.  Gisborne  on  the 
15th  August.  1822,  by  Mary  Shelley,  the 
bereaved  widow,  in  which  si le  narrates  the 
story  of  those  days  of  anguish  ? 

“The  days  pass,”  she  writes,  after  the 
awful  event,  “ pass  one  after  another, 
and  we  still  live.  ‘Adonais’  is  not 
Keats’s  elegy,  but  his  very  own.”  And 
who  may  tell  how  often  she  read  and 
re-read  it  in  those  long  nine-and-twenty 
years  in  which  she  outlived  him,  vestal 
of  her  one  and  only  love  ? A copy  of 
the  Pisa  edition  of  this  poem  found  in 
her  possession  after  death  bears  witness  to 
this.  Among  the  pages  wTas  a tiny  silken 
bag  containing  the  ashes  taken  by  her 
from  the  fatal  urn. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1822,  the  Shel- 
leys and  Williamses  took  apartments  in  a 
house  called  I Tre  Palazzi  di  Chiesa,  on 
the  Lung’  Arno  at  Pisa,  and  opposite  to 
Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  where  Byron  was 


then  living.  The  two  families  were  close 
friends,  and  had  been  living  together  for 
over  a year.  Edward  Williams,  who  had 
been  a school  fellow  of  Shelley  at  Eton, 
had  come  from  Geneva  to  Italy  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  poet, 
whom  he  had  heard  so  enthusiastically 
lauded  by  Medwin.  He  had  served  in 
the  navy,  but,  disgusted  at  the  tyran- 
nical discipline  exercised  in  it,  had  en- 
tered a regiment  of  drngoons,  and  been 
for  many  years  in  India.  Frank,  loyal, 
brave,  and  generous, 'devoted  to  the  sea, 
fond  of  travelling,  an  enthusiast  for  art, 
he  could  not  fail  to  please  Shelley.  His 
wife,  Jane  Williams,  was  possessed  of 
such  natural  grace  that  she  made  con- 
quest of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 

To  Shelley  she  seemed,  with  her  grace 
and  gentleness  and  the  blandishment  of 
her  every  word  and  action,  the  iucarnation 
of  the  utmost  ideal  sweetness. 

The  apartment  in  the  Tre  Palazzi  di 
Chiesa  looking  westward  over  sea  and 
country,  “suspended  citadel,”  as  he  calls 
it,  in  which  blossomed  flowers  whose  fra- 
grance still  endures  in  the  verses  to  the 
Zucca,  and  other  fugitive  poems,  was  to 
receive  a new  inmate  on  that  evening 
of  January  15th,  a new  friend,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  previous  day.  Edward 
Trelawny,  to  whom  Medwin  had  also 
spoken  of  Shelley  with  his  accustomed 
admiration  and  enthusiasm,  had  cou- 
ceived  a strong  affection  for  him,  and 
had  come  to  Pisa  to  make  his  acquaint- 
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ance,  and  to  take  Williams  and  another 
old  navy  friend,  Captain  Daniel  Roberts, 
to  winter  in  Maremma  for  the  hunting 
season. 

In  the  course  of  that  memorable  even- 
ing the  talk  turned  again  to  the  plan  so 
often  discussed  by  Shelley  and  Williams, 
of  passing  the  coming  summer  together 
at  Spezia.  In  order  to  do  this  a boat  was 
necessary,  and  Trelawny  had  already 
been  written  to,  to  get  Captain  Roberts  to 
see  to  its  construction.  He  had  now 
brought  with  him  the  model  of  an  Amer- 
ican schooner,  and  it  naturally  formed  the 
subject  of  their  discussion.  They  decided 
to  have  a boat  built,  thirty  feet  long,  and 
wrote  to  Genoa  requesting  Captain  Rob- 
erts to  have  it  put  in  hand  at  once.  “Thus 
on  that  night,  one  of  gayety  and  thought- 
lessness,” writes  poor  Mrs.  Shelley,  later, 
“Jane's  and  my  miserable  destiny  was 
decided.” 

Shortly  after,  they  began  to  look  out 
for  a villa  for  the  summer  colony,  which 
was  to  include  Lord  Byron  and  the  Guic- 
cioli,  Pietro  Gamba,  Trelawny,  and  Cap- 
tain Roberts.  Those  first  warm  spring 
days  of  clear  sky,  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
flowering  hedges  were  admirably  adapted 
to  such  expeditions.  The  two  friends, 
Shelley  and  Williams,  explored  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia,  but  with  poor  result.  Mean- 
while certain  circumstances  had  occurred 
to  modify  the  notion  of  the  villeggiatura 
in  common.  When  they  again  set  to 
work  hunting  for  the  long-dreamed-of 
summer  quarters,  it  was  only  for  the 
Williamses  and  themselves,  and  they  had 
to  be  content  with  the  Casa  Magni  at  San 
Terenzo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  to  which 
they  transferred  their  furniture  by  sea, 
moving  in  on  the  1st  of  May,  1822. 

There  could  have  been,  writes  Monte- 
gazza,  no  more  splendid  frame  for  Shel- 
ley's genius,  no  abode  more  worthy  of  the 
transcendental  idealism  of  his 

“ High-spirited  winged  heart.” 

A rugged  old  house  standing  in  the  sea, 
and  backed  by  a hill  covered  with  pines 
and  evergreen  oaks;  lonely,  strong  as  the 
foundations  of  a fortress,  with  a terrace 
and  a little  porch  opening  on  to  the  sea. 
More  ship  than  house,  the  sea  flows  as  if 
by  right  into  the  porch,  washes  the  wralls, 
and  often  sends  its  salt  greeting  even  up 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terrace  and  first 
floor.  These  rough  caresses  give  to  the 


house, called  to  this  day  “Shelley’s  house,” 
the  wrinkled,  weather-beaten  look  seen  on 
old  sailors’  faces.  The  iron  railings  are 
eaten  away  like  old  cheese,  and  the  sea- 
salt  sparkles  in  wavy  lines  on  the  crum- 
bling bricks. 

Poor  Mary,  then  enceinte  and  suffer- 
ing, did  not  like  the  place,  the  gorgeous 
beauty  of  which  jarred  on  her  overstrung 
and  delicate  nerves.  The  house  seemed 
to  her  dreary,  and  the  sense  of  misfor- 
tune hung  over  her  spirits.  “ No  words 
can  tell  you  how  I hated  our  house  and 
the  country  about  it.  . . . My  only  mo- 
ments of  peace  wrere  on  board  that  unhap- 
py boat,  when,  lying  down  with  my  head 
on  his  knee,  I shut  my  eyes,  and  felt  the 
wind  and  our  swift  motion  alone.” 

The  “unhappy  boat”  arrived  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  May  12th.  The 
whole  crew  consisted  of  a boy  of  eigh- 
teen, Charles  Vivian,  who  had  come  from 
Genoa  on  board.  Trelawny  wanted  to 
add  a Genoese  sailor  who  knew  the  coast; 
but  Williams,  who  thought  he  knew  all 
about  it,  would  not  listen  to  him. 

The  schooner,  when  she  was  ordered 
from  Captain  Roberts  at  Genoa,  was  to 
have  belonged  to  Shelley  in  partnership 
with  Trelawny  and  Williams.  Trelawny, 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  Byron,  proposed  to 
christen  her  the  Don  Juan , and  Shelley 
made  no  objection.  *But  the  partnership 
was  dissolved  before  the  vessel  was  ready, 
and  she  remained  Shelley's  property  at 
the  price  of  £80.  Mary  and  the  poet  gave 
her  the  name  of  the  Ariel. 

Shelley  left  with  Williams  on  the  Ariel 
on  the  1st  of  July  for  Leghorn  to  meet 
Leigh  Hunt.  The  last  mentioned  (Shel- 
ley’s paragon  of  a friend)  was  coming  to 
Italy,  with  the  means  Shelley  had  pro- 
cured for  him,  to  talk  over  with  Byron 
the  establishment  of  a literary  periodical.. 

At  last  the  two  friends  met.  Shelley, 
with  a cry,  threw  himself  on  Hunt’s  neck, 
and  they  embraced  one  another.  “I  am 
inexpressibly  delighted,”  he  exclaimed; 
“you  cannot  think  how  inexpressibly 
happy  it  makes  me!”  Thornton  Hunt, 
Leigh  Hunt’s  eldest  son,  still  remembered 
many  years  later  that  cry  and  that  affec- 
tionate greeting. 

From  Leghorn  the  Hunts  went  with 
Shelley  to  Pisa,  where  Byron  put  them 
up  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Lanfranchi 
Palace. 

Shelley  wrote  melancholy  letters  to 
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Jane  and  Mary,  lamenting  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  hours  of  the  peaceful  inti- 
macy at  Casa  Magni,  as  if  foreboding 
disaster.  Mrs.  Williams  replied  with  one 
even  sadder,  in  which  she  complains  of 
not  having  seen  her  dear  husband  Ned 
return,  and  which  she  ends  with  the  fol- 
lowing singular  postscript:  “Why  do 
you  say  that  you  will  never  again  enjoy 
moments  like  those  which  are  past?  Do 
you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  join  your 
friend  Plato?'' 

Shelley  and  Hunt  went  together  to  see 
the  monuments,  the  cemetery,  the  cathe- 
dral, the  “melancholy  leaning  tower” — 
glorious  records  of  republican  splendor. 

Hunt  used  to  recall  a conversation  they 
had  together.  “He  assented  warmly  to 
an  opinion  I expressed  in  the  cathedral 
at  Pisa,  while  the  organ  was  playing, 
that  a truly  divine  religion  might  yet  be 
established  if  charity  were  really  made 
the  principle  of  it,  instead  of  faith.” 

But  the  day  was  waning,  and  the  hour 
came  for  the  sad  farewells.  It  was  time 
to  depart.  Williams  could  not  restrain 
his  impatience,  and  the  two  women  were 
panting  for  the  joy  of  the  return.  Leigh 
Hunt  implored  his  friend  not  to  venture 
out  to  sea  if  the  weather  were  bad,  and 
gave  him  to  read  on  the  voyage  a copy 
of  the  last  volume  of  poor  Keats,  that  con- 
taining the  sublime  fragment  of  “Hyperi- 
on.” “Keep  it,”  he  said,  “till  you  can  give 
it  back  to  me  with  your  own  hands.” 
They  embraced  for  the  last  time,  and 
Shelley’s  carriage  disappeared  in  the  dark 
night  on  the  road  to  Leghorn. 

The  days  had  been  very  hot,  close,  and 
stifling.  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  fatal 
Monday,  the  rain  so  long  implored 
seemed  near.  The  sky  had  changed,  and 
a storm  broke,  but  circled  round  in  the 
distance,  and  the  weather  became  fine 
and  calm  again  as  before.  Shelley  spent 
all  the  morning  paying  visits.  Then, 
still  accompanied  by  Trelawny,  he  went 
back  to  the  harbor.  A light  breeze  was 
blowing  in  the  direction  of  Lerici;  and 
Williams,  who  was  impatient  to  put  off, 
assured  him  that  they  would  reach  home 
in  seven  hours.  Shelley  was  in  especially 
high  spirits  that  morning,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  when  some  occult  danger  hangs 
over  us.  He  paid  no  heed  to  Captain  Rob- 
erts, who  prophesied  that  a violent  hurri- 
cane would  shortly  be  blowing  up. 

At  noon  or  a little  later  the  two  friends 
and  the  sailor,  Charles  Vivian,  went  on 


board  the  Ariel . At  the  stroke  of  two 
the  Ariel  went  out  of  the  harbor,  almost 
simultaneously  with  two  feluccas. 

Captain  Roberts  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  harbor  was  keeping  the  Ariel  in  sight. 
He  saw  her  at  first  making  a speed  of 
about  seven  knots  an  hour;  then,  ascend- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  light-house,  whence 
he  commanded  a much  wider  extent  of 
sea,  lie  saw  with  terror  the  hurricane 
coming  up  from  the  gulf,  and  the  whirl- 
wind envelop  the  frail  boat,  the  mainsail 
of  which  had  been  lowered. 

“In  the  darkness  of  the  tempest,”  he 
says,  “it  was  hidden  from  my  gaze  and  I 
could  no  longer  distinguish  it.  When 
the  storm  had  a little  subsided  I looked 
again  and  again,  hoping  to  see  it,  but  on 
the  whole  expanse  of  sea  not  a boat  was 
to  be  seen.” 

Hours  and  days  of  anguish  followed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Trelawny 
hastened  to  Pisa,  to  Palazzo  Lanfranchi, 
hoping  to  find  that  some  letter  had  been 
received  from  Casa  Magni.  There  was 
nothing. 

“I  told  my  fears  to  Hunt,”  he  writes, 
“and  then  went  up  staii*s  to  Byron.  When 
I told  him,  his  lips  quivered  and  his  voice 
faltered  as  he  questioned  me.  I sent  a 
courier  to  Leghorn  to  despatch  the  Bo- 
livar to  cruise  along  the  coast,  whilst  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  rode  in  the  same 
direction.  I also  despatched  a courier 
along  the  coast  to  go  as  far  as  Nice.” 

Those  days  had  been  passed  by  the  two 
widows  of  Casa  Magni  in  a state  of  the 
most  cruel  anxiety.  Mary  was  slowly 
recovering,  but  oppressed  by  such  un- 
conquerable melancholy  that  she  could 
not  refrain  from  tears.  Summer  was 
full  of  painful  memories  to  her  mother’s 
heart.  Three  years  before,  on  a hot  June 
day,  she  had  watched  the  veil  of  death 
dim  William’s  blue  eyes — her  precious 
boy,  who  seemed  to  be  beckoning  to  her 
from  the  cemetery  by  the  pyramids  of 
Caio  Cestio,  at  Rome,  as  though  await- 
ing her;  and  now  she  was  trembling  for 
her  little  Percy,  on  whom  she  had  set 
all  her  affection.  She  was  yearning  for 
Shelley’s  return  as  for  a healing  balm. 
He  had  written  to  her  once  or  twice, 
telling  her  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  arranging  for  the' Hunts,  adding 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  when  he 
would  get  back.  Thus  a week  had  pass- 
ed. On  Monday,  8th,  Jane  received  a 
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letter  from  Edward,  dated  Saturday,  tell- 
ing her  that  he  was  waiting  at  Leghorn 
for  Shelley,  who  had  been  detained  at 
Pisa.  Shelley  would  be  sure  to  return, 
but,  he  added,  “if  not  here  by  Monday,  I 
will  hire  a felucca  and  be  with  you,  at 
latest,  by  Tuesday  evening.” 

“This  was  Monday  — the  fatal  Mon- 
day,” writes  the  bereaved  widow  in  her 
letter  to  Mrs.  Gisborne.  “But  with  us 
it  was  stormy  all  day,  and  we  did  not  at 
all  suppose  that  they  could  put  to  sea. 
At  twelve  at  night  we  had  a thunder- 
storm. Tuesday  it  rained  all  day  and 
was  calm — the  sky  wept  on  their  graves. 
On  Wednesday  the  wind  was  fair  from 
Leghorn,  and  in  the*  evening  several 
feluccas  arrived  thence.  One  brought 
word  they  had  sailed  on  Monday,  but 
we  did  not  believe  them.  Thursday  was 
another  day  of  fair  wind,  and  when 
twelve  at  night  came,  and  we  did  not 
see  the  tall  sails  of  the  little  boat  double 
the  promontory  before  us,  we  began  to 
fear,  not  the  truth,  but  some  illness,  some 
disagreeable  cause  for  their  detention.” 
The  poor  women  still  deceived  them- 
selves. “Jane  got  so  uneasy  that  she 
determined  to  proceed  the  next  day  to 
Leghorn  in  a boat  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  Friday  came,  and  with  it  a 
heavy  sea  and  bad  wind.  Jane,  howev- 
er, resolved  to  be  rowed  to  Leghorn,  since 
no  boat  could  sail,  and  busied  herself 
with  preparations.  I wished  her  to  wait 
for  letters,  since  Friday  was  letter  day. 
She  would  not,  but  the  sea  detained  her; 
the  swell  rose  so  that  no  boat  would  ven- 
ture out.  At  twelve  at  noon  our  letters 
came.  There  was  one  from  Hunt  to 
Shelley.  It  said:  ‘Pray  write  to  tell  us 
how  you  fared  on  Monday,’  and,  ‘we 
are  anxious.’  The  paper  fell  from  my 
hands.  I trembled  all  over.  Jane  read 
it.  ‘Then  it  is  all  over,’ she  said.  ‘No, 
my  dear  Jane,’  I cried,  ‘it  is  not  all  over; 
but  this  suspense  is  dreadful.  Come  with 
me;  we  will  go  to  Leghorn.  We  will  post, 
to  be  swift  to  learn  our  fate.’  We  tried  to 
encourage  each  other,  but  we  felt  death  in 
our  hearts.  We  crossed  to  TiCrici,  despair 
in  our  hearts.  They  i*aised  our  spirits 
there  by  telling  us  that  no  accident  had 
been  heard  of,  and  that  it  must  have  been 
known,  etc.  But  still  our  fear  was  great, 
and  without  resting  we  posted  to  Pisa. 

“It  must  have  been  fearful  to  see  us — 
two  poor,  wild,  aghast  creatures — driving 
towards  the  sea  to  learn  if  we  were  to 


be  forever  doomed  to  misery.”  Truly  a 
sad,  mournful  sight.  “I  knew  that  Hunt 
was  at  Pisa,  at  Lord  Byron’s  house,  but  I 
thought  that  Lord  Byron  was  at  Leghorn. 

I settled  to  drive  to  Casa  Lanfranchi,  that 
I was  to  get  out,  and  ask  the  fearful  ques- 
tion of  Hunt,  ‘Do  you  know  anything  of 
Shelley?’  On  entering  Pisa,  the  idea  of 
seeing  Hunt  for  the  first  time  for  four 
years  under  such  circumstances  and  ask- 
ing him  such  a question  was  so  terrific 
to  me  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
prevented  myself  from  going  into  convul- 
sions. My  struggles  were  dreadful.  They 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  some  one  call- 
ed out,  ‘Who  is  there?’  It  was  the  Guic- 
cioli's  voice.  Lord  Byron  was  at  Pisa. 
Hunt  was  in  bed  ; so  I was  to  see  Lord 
Byron  instead  of  him.  This  was  a great 
relief  to  me.  I staggered  up  stairs;  the 
Guiccioli  came  to  me  smiling,  while  I 
could  hardly  say:  ‘ Where  is  he?  Do  you 
know  anything  of  Shelley’?”  “They  knew 
nothing;  he  had  left  Pisa  on  Sunday  ; on 
Monday  he  had  sailed;  there  had  been 
bad  weather  Monday  afternoon;  more 
they  knew  not.”  “ Both  Lord  Byron  and 
the  lady  have  told  me  since  that  on  that 
terrific  evening  I looked  more  like  a ghost 
than  a woman;  light  seemed  to  emanate 
from  my  features;  my  face  was  very 
white,  I looked  like  marble.”  And  she 
was  of  marble,  like  the  lady  sung  by  Leo- 
pardi, who  walks  alone  towards  the  wind 
and  the  tempest.  “ Alas ! I had  risen  f rom 
a bed  of  sickness  for  this  journey.  I had 
travelled  all  day;  it  was  now  twelve  at 
night,  and  we,  refusing  to  rest,  proceeded 
to  Leghorn — not  in  despair;  no,  for  then 
we  must  have  died,  but  with  sufficient 
hope  to  buoy  up  the  agitation  of  spirits 
which  was  all  my  life.  It  was  past  two 
in  the  morning  when  we  arrived.  They 
took  us  to  the  wrong  inn;  neither  Tre- 
lawny  nor  Captain  Roberts  were  there, 
nor  did  we  exactly  know  where  they  were, 
so  we  were  obliged  to  wait  until  daylight. 
We  threw  ourselves  dressed  on  our  beds 
and  slept  a little,  but  at  six  o'clock  we 
went  to  one  or  two  inns  to  ask  for  one  or 
the  other  of  these  gentlemen.  We  found 
Roberts  at  the  Globe.  lie  came  down  to 
us  with  a face  which  seemed  to  tell  us 
that  the  worst  was  true,  and  here  we 
learned  all  that  had  occurred  during 
the  week  they  had  been  absent  from  us, 
and  under  what  circum stances  they  had 
departed  on  their  return.” 

A thread  of  hope  still  remained.  The 
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boat  might  have  been  cast  by  the  storm 
upon  the  coast  of  Corsica  or  Elba.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  gulf. 
Who  could  tell?  “We  resolved  to  re- 
turn,” continues  Mrs.  Shelley,  44  with  all 
possible  speed.  We  sent  a courier  to  go 
from  tower  to  tower  along  the  coast,  to 
know  if  anything  had  been  seen  or 
found;  and  at  9 a.m.  we  quitted  Leg- 
horn, stopped  but  one  moment  at  Pisa, 
and  proceeded  towards  Lerici.  When  at 
two  miles  from  Viareggio,  we  rode  down 
to  that  town  to  hear  if  they  knew  any- 
thing. Here  our  calamity  first  began  to 
break  upon  us.  A little  boat  and  a water- 
cask  had  been  found  five  miles  off.  . . . The 
description  of  the  boat  tallied  with  one 
they  had  made;  but  then  this  boat  was 
very  cumbersome,  and  in  bad  weather 
they  might  have  been  easily  led  to  throw 
it  overboard.  The  cask  frightened  me 
most;  but  the  same  reason  might,  in  some 
sort,  be  given  for  that.”  Dread  journey! 
The  two  poor  women  strove  to  find  any 
pretext  to  elude  the  awful  doubt ; and  Tre- 
lawny, who  was  with  them,  endeavored  to 
delude  them  with  pious  falsehoods. 

44  Wo  journeyed  on,  and  reached  the 
Magni  about  half  past  10  P.M.  I cannot 
describe  to  you  what  I felt  in  the  first 
moment  when,  fording  the  river,  I felt 
the  water  splash  about  the  wheels.  I 
was  suffocated.  I gasped  for  breath.  I 
thought  I should  have  gone  into  convul- 
sions, and  I struggled  violently  that  Jane 
might  not  perceive  it.  Looking  down 
the  river,  I saw  two  great  lights  burning 
at  the  Face.  A voice  from  within  me 
seemed  to  cry  aloud,  4 This  is  his  grave!’ 

“After  passing  the  river,  I gradually 
recovered.  Arriving  at  Lerici,  we  were 
obliged  to  cross  our  little  bay  in  a boat. 
San  Terenzo  was  illuminated  for  a festa. 
What  a scene ! The  waving  sea,  the  siroc- 
co wind,  the  lights  of  the  town  towards 
which  we  rowed,  and  our  desolate  hearts 
that  colored  all  with  a shroud.  We  land- 
ed; nothing  had  been  heard  of  them. 
This  was  Saturday,  July  13th,  and  thus 
we  waited  until  Thursday,  July  18th,  toss- 
ed about  by  hope  and  fear.  We  sent 
messengers  along  the  coast  towards  Gen- 
oa and  to  Viareggio;  nothing  more  had 
been  found  than  the  skiff.  Reports  were 
brought  us;  we  hoped— and  yet  to  tell  you 
all  the  agony  we  endured  during  those 
six  days  would  be  to  make  you  conceive 
an  universe  of  pain,  each  moment  intol- 
erable, and  giving  place  to  one  worse. 


The  people  of  the  country,  too,  added  to 
one's  discomfort;  they  are  like  wild  sav- 
ages. On  festas  the  men  and  women 
and  children,  in  different  bands,  the  sexes 
always  separate,  pass  the  whole  night  in 
dancing  on  the  sands  close  to  our  door, 
running  into  the  sea,  then  back  again,  all 
the  time  yelling  one  detestable  air  at  the 
top  of  their  voices— the  most  detestable  in 
the  world.  Then  the  sirocco  blew  per- 
petually, and  the  sea  forever  moaned  their 
dirge.  On  Thursday,  18th,  Trelawny  left 
us  to  go  to  Leghorn  to  see  what  was  do- 
ing, or  could  be  done.  On  Friday,  19th, 

I was  very  ill;  but  as  evening  came  on 
I said  to  Jane:  4 If  anything  had  been 
found  on  the  coast'  Trelawny  would  have 
returned  to  let  us  know.  He  has  not  re- 
turned, so  I hope.’  About  seven  o’c.  p.m. 
he  did  return.  All  was  over;  all  was 
quiet  now.  They  had  been  found,  washed 
on  shore.” 

Wrapped  in  their  deep  sorrow,  the  two 
victims  of  this  profoundly  human  drama, 
which  we  have  here  sketched  by  the  aid 
of  documents  already  published,  disap- 
pear from  our  ken.  Now  follows  the 
epilogue,  for  the  which  we  are  privileged 
to  avail  ourselves  of  other  authorities 
hitherto  unknown,  culled  by  us  from  the 
archives  of  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Leghorn, 
and  verbally  from  some  of  the  old  sea- 
men of  Viarregio  who  had  been  present 
at  the  finding  and  cremation  of  Shelley's 
body  and  the  recovery  of  the  Ariel. 

On  July  18tli  we  have  proofs,  from  the 
letter  here  appended,  how  the  Governor 
of  Viareggio  hastened  to  notify  to  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Lucca. 

Royal  State  Archives  of  Lucca.  Foreign  Affairs.  18*22 
No.  89.  :JS1. 

DUCHY  [Stamp]  OF  LUCCA. 

Viareggio,  July,  1822. 

Privy  Councillor,  the  Governor  of  the  City  of  Vinrog- 
gio,  President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  to  His 
Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  ami 
Foreign  Affairs,  Lucca. 

Your  Excellency,  — It  is  my  duty  to  in- 
form your  Excellency  that  the  heavy  sea  lias 
washed  up  a body,  greatly  decayed ; and  that 
the  same,  after  being  duly  inspected  by  the 
Tribunal  of  Sanitation,  has  been  buried  upon 
tbe  shore,  and  covered  with  strong  lime,  in 
accordance  with  existing  maritime  sanitary 
regulations. 

There  has  been  no  notification  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same,  but  it  is  thought  probable 
that  it  may  be  one  of  two  young  Englishmen 
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who  are  said  to  have  been  wrecked  on  a voy- 
age nndertukeu  by  them  on  the  8th  instant,  in 
a small  launch  in  shape  of  a brig,  which  left 
Leghorn  on  the  8th  instant  for  the  Gnlf  of 
Spezia,  with  the  current  running  strong  on  to 
the  Tuscan  coast. 

Receive,  your  Excellency,  the  expression, 
etc.,  etc., 

The  afore-named  Governor, 

G.  P.  Fuediani. 

P.8. — What  leads  me  more  especially  to 
think  that  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen is  that  an  English  book  has  been  found 
in  the  pocket  of  a double-breasted  cloth  jacket 
with  two  button-holes,  which  he  always  wore. 
The  remaining  attire  consisted  of  a pair  of 
nankeen  trousers,  a pair  of  boots,  and  white 
silk  stockings — the  whole  of  which  being  in- 
terred with  the  before-named  regulations. 

This  document  is  not  without  interest 
and  importance.  It  proves  to  us  that  the 
body  of  Shelley  was  “washed  up,”  that 
is,  cast  by  the  sea  upon  the  shore  of  Via- 
reggio, upon  the  18th  of  July;  while,  if 
the  Governor  Frediani  had  already  re- 
ceived notification  of  it,  that  of  Williams 
must  have  been  previously  recovered  on 
the  shore  of  Tuscany.  From  it  also  we 
learn  what  dress  the  poet  wore;  and  to 
do  away  with  any  doubt  concerning  the 
English  book,  it  was  the  volume  of  Keats 
lent  to  his  friend  by  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
doubled  back  at  “ The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,” 
“as  if  the  reader,  in  the  act  of  reading, 
had  hastily  thrust  it  away.” 

Trelawny  halted  at  Viareggio  to  see 
the  body  before  its  interment.  “The 
face  and  hands,  and  parts  of  the  body  not 
protected  by  the  dress,  were  flesh  less. 
The  tall,  slight  figure,  the  jacket,  the  vol- 
ume of  Sophocles  in  one  pocket,  and 
Keats’s  poems  in  the  other. ..  .were  all 
too  familiar  to  me  to  leave  a doubt  on 
my  mind  that  this  mutilated  corpse  was 
any  other  than  Shelley’s.” 

Williams’s  body  had  been  washed  up 
three  miles  further  south,  in  Tuscan  terri- 
tory, near  the  Tower  of  Migliarino,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Serchio.  The  devoted 
friend  hastened  at  once  to  identify  it. 

The  two  bodies  having  been  identified, 
and  temporarily  buried  close  to  the  places 
where  they  had  been  found,  it  became 
necessary  to  devise  the  mode  in  which 
they  should  be  transferred  for  honorable 
sepulture.  Trelawny  had  recourse  to 
Mr.  Dawkins,  then  English  Resident  at 
Florence  and  Charge  d’Affaires  to  the 
government  of  Lucca,  and  Dawkins 
writes  from  Lucca,  where  he  then  was, 


the  letter  published  by  Trelawny,  recom- 
mending him  to  ask  permission  to  con- 
vey Shelley’s  body  to  Leghorn.  That 
permission  obtained,  and  with  the  papers 
in  order,  lie  would  be  enabled  to  convey 
it  by  sea  or  land  where  desired.  As  con- 
cerned the  removal  of  the  other  body — 
that  of  Williams — he  was  then  awaiting 
reply  from  Florence.  Without  delay, 
Dawkins  had  despatched  the  following 
memorandum  to  Mansi,  Secretary  for 
Home  and  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lucca: 

Roval  State  Archives  of  Lucca.  Foreign  Affairs. 

1822. 

381. 

Un  petit  Brigautin,  propri<$t<5  de  Monsieur 
Slielley,  Geutilhomnio  Anglais,  coula  & fond 
prfcs  du  Serchio  la  semaine  passde.  L’dqtii- 
page  consista it  de  3 individtis,  c.  h d.,  Mr. 
Shelley,  Mon*  lc  Capifaine  Williams,  an  ser- 
vice de  S.  M.  Britque,  et  un  gnr$on  do  Marine 
Anglais.  Les  depouilles  mortelles  des  deux 
premiers  out  6r<$  jet  des  par  la  mer,  le  premier 
stir  les  c6tes  du  I)neh<5  de  Lneques,  le  second 
sur  ceux  de  la  Toscano.  Les  parens  et  les 
atnis  de  Mon*  Shelley  voudraient  transporter 
les  rentes  du  lieu  oh  ils  sont  eusevelis  h la  ci- 
meti&re  anglaisc  a Livonrne. 

And  Mansi,  who  annotates/*  This  docu- 
ment has  been  remitted  by  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Dawkins,  British  Charg6  d’Affaires,” 
writes  the  following  to  the  Governor  of 
the  city  of  Viareggio: 

383. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  City  of  Via- 
reggio. 

Lucca,  27  July,  1822. 

Excellency, — The  English  Legation  ac- 
credited to  this  Court  has  apprised  me  that  a 
small  brigantine  belonging  to  a Mr.  Shelley, 
an  English  gentleman,  was  wrecked  some  days 
ago  at  the  mouth  of  the  Serchio.  Three  per- 
sons were  on  board  the  said  vessel,  namely, 
the  owner,  Mr.  Shelley,  Captain  Williams,  of 
H.  B.  M.’s  service,  and  a young  English  sailor; 
and  that  the  bodies  of  the  two  first  have  been 
washed  to  land,  that  of  Captain  Williams  on 
the  shore  of  Tuscany,  that  of  Mr.  Shelley  on  the 
shore  of  this  Duchy.  Further,  the  above-men- 
tioned Legation, having  represented  to  me  that 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Shel- 
ley desire  to  move  his  remains  from  the  place 
whore  they  have  been  interred  to  the  English 
Cemetery  at  Leghorn,  urgently  press  me  to 
obtain  from  this  Government  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  exhumation  of  the  said  body, 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  same  from  this 
Duchy.  The  above  papers  appear  to  leave  no 
doubt  but  that  the  before-named  body  is  iden- 
tical with  the  ouo  mentioned  in  the  despatch 
of  your  Excellency  of  the  18tli  instant,  No.  89. 
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His  Majfcsty  having  granted  the  request  pre- 
ferred by  the  English  Legation,  it  devolves 
upon  rae  to  pray  your  Excellency  to  be  pleased 
to  grant  the  necessary  dispositions,  in  order 
that  the  body  of  the  late  Englishman  buried 
upon  this  shore  be  given  to  the  person  duly 
authorized,  and  who  shall  present  himself  to 
your  Excellency  for  that  purpose.  It  being 
understood  that  the  sauitary  laws  in  force  be- 
ing duly  observed  in  their  entirety  by  the  said 
individual.  The  transport  of  the  body  will, 
without  doubt,  be  effected  by  sea,  the  whole 
cost  of  the  same  to  be  borne  by  the  person  who 
shall  be  charged  to  receive  the  consignment 
of  the  body. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  your 
Excellency  the  assurance,  etc.,  etc. 

Meanwhile,  at  first  confidentially,  ne- 
gotiations were  proceeding  with  the  Tus- 
can government  for  the  exhumation  of 
Williams’s  remains.  Dawkins — partly  to 
oblige  a friend  of  Byron’s,  but  even  more 
from  a conscientious  sense  of  duty  that 
made  him  write:  “Do  not  mention  trou- 
ble. I am  here  to  take  as  much  as  my 
countrymen  think  proper  to  give  me” — 
had  written  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  July 
to  H.  E.  Don  Neri  Corsini,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Grand  Duchy, 
who  sends  the  following  despatch  to  the 
President  del  Buon  Governo  (Minister  of 
Police) : 

State  Archives  of  Florence.  Foreign  Affairs. 

Prot.  95.  No.  63. 

To  the  lion.  President  del  Buon  Governo. 

27  July , 1822. 

My  Lord, — The  Royal  Legation  of  Great 
Britain  informs  me  that  Captain  Williams, 
who  was  drowned  last  week  in  the  Serchio  at 
the  point  where  the  river  debouches  into  the 
sea,  and  who  was  buried  in  a neighboring 
field  in  what  proved  to  be  Tuscau  territory, 
earnestly  requests  that  the  body  of  the  saqi 
officer  be  exhumed  and  conveyed  to  the  Eng- 
lish cemetery  at  Leghorn. 

This  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  be- 
ing minded  that  it  should  not  refuse  such  re- 
quest, it  being  understood  that  the  said  ex- 
humation be  conducted  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  regulations,  I am  charged  to  beg  your 
lordship  to  give  such  orders  as  you  judge 
expedient  either  to  the  magistrate  or  local 
authorities  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  body  was 
temporarily  buried,  as  also  to  the  government 
of  Leghorn,  and  to  acquaint  me  about  when 
the  instructions  and  authorizations  forwarded 
by  you  can  reach  the  above-named  magistrate 
or  authorities,  that  thus  the  said  Legation 
may  apprise  two  English  gentlemen,  who  will 
repair  to  the  locality  to  be  present  at  the  dis- 
interment and  transport,  and  who  will  satisfy 
all  claims. 

I avail  myself,  etc.,  etc. 


All  seemed  going  smoothly,  thanks  to 
the  good-will  of  the  Tuscan  government. 
Dawkins,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  had 
merely  spoken  of  the  exhumation  and 
transport  of  the  bodies  to  the  English 
cemetery  at  Leghorn.  Thus  both  to 
Lucca  and  to  Florence  he  had  used  the 
same  urgency,  which  seemed  as  if  it  must 
be  favorably  received;  but  now  inter- 
vened a long  exchange  of  despatches 
between  the  various  departments  con- 
cerned in  the  matter.  At  length  it  oc- 
curred to  Prince  Neri  Corsini,  Secretary 
of  State  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sani- 
tary Department,  “to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties offered  by  the  quarantine  laws  by 
the  ancient  custom  of  burning  and  re- 
ducing the  body  to  ashes.”  Certain  it  is 
that  the  first  demand  was  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  following  substituted: 

State  Archives  of  Florence.  Foreign  Affairs. 

Prot.  95.  No.  63. 

To  His  Excellency  Prince  N.  Corsini,  etc.,  etc. 

Prince, — Two  English  gentlemen,  Captain 
Williams  and  Mr.  Shelley,  embarked  on  the 
12th  of  last  month  at  Leghorn,  to  rejoin  their 
families  at  Spezia.  Their  vessel,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Shelley,  caught  in  a storm  the  following 
day,  was  wrecked  with  all  on  board,  consisting 
of  the  two  gentlemen  above  named  and  a 
young  English  sailor.  The  mortal  remains  of 
the  Captain  were  cast,  on  the  17th  of  that 
month,  upon  Tuscan  territory;  those  of  Mr. 
Shelley  upon  the  coast  of  Lucca,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Serchio.  The  relatives  of  Cap- 
tain Williams  request  me  to  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  Tuscan  Government  to  remove 
his  body,  or  his  ashos,  from  the  spot  where  he 
was  interred  to  the  English  cemetery  at  Leg- 
horn, with  a view  to  their  removal  to  England. 

I have  had  the  honor  of  addressing  a sim- 
ilar request  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Shelley’s  family 
to  the  Government  of  H.  M.  the  Duchess  of 
Lucca,  who  has  already  acceded  to  it. 

I avail  myself,  etc.,  etc. 

This  request,  in  which  appear  those  er- 
rors of  date  and  locality  which  have  been 
subsequently  perpetuated  in  all  biogra- 
phies of  Shelley,  even  the  most  authentic, 
was  despatched  to  the  Governor  of  Leg 
horn  with  the  customary  formalities.  To 
which  he  returned  the  following  official 
reply : 
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To  His  Excellency  Councillor  Corsini,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Sanitary  Department,  Florence. 

Your  Excellency, — The  request  preferred 
by  the  British  Legation  to  be  allowed  to  bum 
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ceived  liis  instructions  from  the  Tuscan 
government,  and  fixed  the  following  day 
at  noon  for  the  exhumation,  sending  a 
messenger  to  inform  Byron.  The  next 
morning,  as  Trelawny  tells  us  in  his 
Records , they  received  a note  from  Byron 
certifying  that  he  would  be  there,  if  pos- 
sible, even  before  the  time.  44  At  ten  we 
went  on  board  the  commandant’s  boat, 
with  a squad  of  soldiery  in  working  dress- 
es, armed  with  mattocks  and  spades,  an 
officer  of  the  quarantine  service,  and  some 
of  his  crew.” 

From  the  great  dread  of  contagion,  the 
then  laws  of  quarantine  had  been  drawn 
up.  “They  had  their  peculiar  tools,  so 
fashioned  as  to  do  their  work  without 
coming  into  personal  contact  with  things 
that  might  be  infectious — long-handled 
tongs,  nippers,  poles  with  iron  hooks  and 
spikes,  and  divers  others  that  gave  one  a 
lively  idea  of  the  implements  of  torture 
devised  by  the  holy  inquisitors.  Thus 
freighted,  we  started,  my  own  boat  follow- 
ing with  the  furnace  and  the  things  I had 
brought  from  Leghorn.  . . .as  were  said  to 
be  used  by  Shelley’s  much-beloved  Hel- 
lenes on  funeral  pyres.”  “We  pulled 
along  for  some  distance,  and  landed  at  a 
line  of  strong  posts  and  railings,  which  pro- 
jected into  the  sea,  forming  the  boundary 
dividing  the  Tuscan  and  Lucchese  states. 
We  walked  along  the  shore  to  the  grave, 
where  Byron  and  Hunt  soon  joined  us. 
They,  too,  had  an  officer  and  soldiers 
from  the  Tower  of  Migliarino,  an  officer 
of  the  Health  Office,  and  some  dismount- 
ed dragoons;  so  we  were  surrounded  by 
soldiers;  but  they  kept  the  ground  clear, 
and  readily  lent  their  aid.  There  was  a 
considerable  gathering  of  spectators  from 
the  neighborhood,  and  many  ladies  richly 
dressed  were  amongst  them.  The  spot 
where  the  body  lay  was  marked  by  the 
gnarled  root  of  a pine-tree. 

“A  rude  hut,  built  of  young  pine  tree 
stems,  and  wattled  with  their  branches,  to 
keep  the  sun  and  rain  out,  and  thatched 
with  reeds,  stood  on  the  beach  to  shelter 
the  lookout  man  on  duty.  A few  yards 
from  this  was  the  grave,  which  we  com- 
menced opening,  the  gulfs  of  Spezia  and 
Leghorn  at  equal  distances  from  us.  As 
to  fuel,  I might  have  saved  myself  the 
trouble  of  bringing  any,  for  there  was  an 
ample  supply  of  broken  spars  and  planks 
cast  on  the  shore  from  wrecks, besides  the 
fallen  and  decaying  timber  in  a stunted 
pine  forest  close  at  hand.  The  soldiers 


collected  fuel  whilst  I erected  the  fur- 
nace, and  then  the  men  of  the  Health 
Office  set  to  work  shovelling  away  the 
sand  which  covered  the  body,  while  we 
gathered  round,  watching  anxiously.  The 
first  indication  of  their  having  found  the 
body  was  the  appearance  of  the  end  of  a 
black  silk  handkerchief.  I grubbed  this 
out  with  a stick,  for  we  were  not  allowed 
to  touch  anything  with  our  hands.  Then 
some  shreds  of  linen  were  met  with,  and 
a boot,  with  the  bone  of  the  leg  and  the 
foot  in  it.  On  the  removal  of  a layer  of 
brushwood,  all  that  now  remained  of  my 
lost  friend  was  exposed — a shapeless  mass 
of  bones  and  flesh.  The  limbs  separated 
from  the  trunk  on  being  touched .... 

“The  funeral  pyre  was  now  ready.  I 
applied  the  fire,  and  the  materials  being 
dry  and  resinous,  the  pine  wood  burnt 
furiously,  and  drove  us  back.  I was  hot 
enough  before,  there  was  no  breath  of  air, 
and  the  loose  sand  scorched  our  feet.  As 
soon  as  the  flames  became  clear  and  al- 
lowed us  to  approach,  we  threw  frank- 
incense and  salt  into  the  furnace,  and 
poured  a flask  of  wine  and  oil  over  the 
body.  The  Greek  oration  was  omitted, 
for  we  had  lost  our  Hellenic  bard.  It 
was  now  so  insufferably  hot  that  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  were  all  seeking  shade/’ 

Here  Byron  made  an  audacious  propo- 
sal. “Let  us  try  the  strength  of  these 
waters  that  drowned  our  friends.  How 
far  out  do  you  think  they  were  when 
their  boat  sank?” 

“If  you  don’t  wish  to  be  put  into  the 
furnace,  you  had  better  not  try;  you  are 
not  in  condition.” 

Useless  advice.  Stripping,  he  plunged 
into  the  sea,  followed  by  Trelawny  and 
Shenley.  However,  after  swimming  out 
a mile  Byron  felt  exhausted,  and  had  to 
turn  back  to  land.  Shenley  meanwhile 
had  been  seized  with  cramp,  and  had  to 
be  helped  in  by  Trelawny. 

“At  four  o'clock,”  he  continues,  “the 
funeral  pyre  burnt  low,  and  when  we 
uncovered  the  furnace,  nothing  remained 
in  it  but  dark -colored  ashes,  with  frag- 
ments of  the  larger  bones.  Poles  were 
now  put  under  the  red-hot  furnace,  and 
it  was  gradually  cooled  in  the  sea.  I 
gathered  together  the  human  ashes,  and 
placed  them  in  a small  oak  box  bearing 
an  inscription  on  a brass  plate,  screwed 
it  down,  and  placed  it  in  Byron's  car- 
riage.” 

Byron  and  Hunt  returned  to  Pisa, 
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my  experience  of  the  day  before  of  the 
difficulty  of  consuming  a corpse  in  the 
open  air  with  our  apparatus. 

“After  the  fire  was  well  kindled  we  re- 
peated the  ceremony  of  the  previous  day, 
and  more  wine  was  poured  over  Shelley’s 
dead  body  than  he  had  consumed  during 
his  life.  This,  with  the  oil  and  salt,  made 
the  yellow  flames  glisten  and  quiver.  The 
heat  from  the  sun  and  fire  was  so  intense 
that  the  atmosphere  was  tremulous  and 
wavy.  The  corpse  fell  open,  and  the 
heart  was  laid  bare.  The  frontal  bone 
of  the  skull,  where  it  had  been  struck 
with  the  mattock,  fell  off,  and  as  the  back 
of  the  head  rested  on  the  red-hot  bottom 
bars  of  the  furnace,  the  brains  literally 
seethed,  bubbled,  and  boiled  as  in  a cal- 
dron for  a very  long  time.” 

This  time  Byron’s  feelings  did  not  al- 
low him  to  remain  at  a scene  that  must 
have  seemed  too  repulsive  to  him.  “ He 
withdrew  to  the  beach,  and  swam  off  to 
the  Bolivar . Leigh  Hunt  remained  in 
the  carriage.  The  fire  was  so  fierce  as 
to  produce  a white  heat  on  the  iron, 
and  to  reduce  its  contents  to  gray  ashes. 
The  only  portions  that  were  not  con- 
sumed were  some  fragments  of  bones,  the 
jaw,  and  the  skull ; but  what  surprised  us 
all  was  that  the  heart  remained  entire. 
In  snatching  this  relic  from  the  fiery  fur- 
nace my  hand  was  severely  burnt,  and 
had  any  one  seen  me  do  the  act,  I should 
have  been  put  into  quarantine.  After 
cooling  the  iron  machine  in  the  sea,  I 
collected  the  human  ashes  and  placed 
them  in  a box,  which  I took  on  board 
the  Bolivar .”  The  Mediterranean,  writes 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  could  not  forget  that 
day,  “now  soft  and  lucid,  kissed  the 
shore,  as  if  to  make  peace  with  it.  The 
yellow  sand  and  the  blue  sky  were  in- 
tensely con trasted  with  one  another,  mar- 
ble mountains  touched  the  air  with  cool- 
ness, and  the  flame  of  the  fire  bore  away 
towards  heaven  in  vigorous  amplitude, 
wavering  and  quivering  with  a bright- 
ness of  inconceivable  beauty.” 

The  documents  which  have  been  sought 
out  and  collected  by  us  from  the  archives 
of  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Leghorn  have  en- 
abled us  to  clear  up  various  facts  which 
from  the  information  hitherto  accepted 
had  appeared  uncertain  and  confused. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  of  those  last  un- 
happy days  of  Shelley  being  very  pre- 
sent to  us,  we  determined  on  visiting 
Viareggio  in  August  of  1890  to  find  out 


whether  there  was  any  remembrance  of 
or  eye-witness  to  the  burning  of  the 
bodies  aud  recovery  of  the  Ariel.  After 
the  lapse  of  only  sixty-eight  years,  the 
spectators  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
scene  could  not  be  all  dead.  Surely 
among  the  old  men  to  be  met  with  on 
the  quay,  smoking  their  pipes  or  sitting 
at  the  open  doors  of  their  cottages,  the 
which,  after  the  manner  of  Viareggio  cot- 
tages, disclose  all  their  simple  interiors  to 
the  passers-by,  some  must  be  bordering 
upon  ninety.  The  thing  was  to  search 
about  and  investigate,  and  not  to  trust  to 
vague  gossip  or  interested  statements,  for 
quite  as  much  as  at  a certain  age  people 
like  to  give  themselves  out  to  be  younger, 
so,  that  stage  passed,  they  affect  wrinkles 
and  white  hair. 

Here  and  there  I found  some  recollec- 
tion of  the  affair,  but  the  name  of  Shelley 
was  unfamiliar.  Of  the  burning  of  the 
Englishmen  or  man,  for  popular  tradition 
tended  to  turn  the  two  into  one,  there  was 
some  confused  recollection;  and  some  of 
the  shrewdest,  who  liked  to  air  their 
knowledge  at  the  apothecary’s  or  the 
baths,  stated  that  the  cremation  had  taken 
place  beside  the  canal  of  Burlamacca — 
that  is,  to  the  east,  over  against  the  Fort 
of  the  Royal  Marines.  But  who  could 
prove  it  ? There  was  none. 

Even  among  the  higher  classes  in  Via- 
reggio and  the  mayoralty  little  was  known. 
The  archives,  recently  rearranged,  even 
if  they  possessed  any  of  the  documents  we 
fruitlessly  sought  to  find,  would  have  been 
valueless  to  those  who  merely  knew  the 
English  poet  by  name,  by  the  Carduccian 
quotation,  “Titan  soul  in  virgin  form,” 
and  who  were  ignorant  of  the  date  of  his 
death  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it. 

We  then  conceived  the  idea  to  make 
more  sure  investigations,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  the  one  the  most  calculated 
to  give  the  necessary  aid ; and  this  we 
deemed  to  be  the  captain  of  the  port  at 
Viareggio,  officer  of  the  Italian  navy, 
and  head  of  all  maritime  affairs  in  vir- 
tue of  his  office  and  jurisdiction.  And 
such,  in  truth,  was  Captain  Pietro  An- 
selmo,  who  is  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  an 
official  in  the  Italian  navy,  combined 
with  intelligence  and  refinement,  an  in- 
finite courtesy  and  patience.  With  his 
vigorous  assistance  the  investigation  pro- 
ceeded with  ease  and  facility.  It  was 
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fine  old  man  with  white  whiskers  and 
eyes  still  full  of  fire  under  his  white 
bushy  eyebrows.  He  was  a tall  man, 
dressed  in  a good  cloth  suit,  with  the 
air  of  a well-to-do  countryman,  wearing 
round  his  linen  shirt  a silk  tie  knotted 
with  artistic  skill.  He  answered  frank- 
ly, with  a sailor’s  brusqueness.  “Giu- 
seppe Giampieri  was  captain  of  two  fish- 
ing-smacks, owned  by  Stefano  Baroni, 
of  Viareggio  (father  of  Antonio,  now  liv- 
ing by  the  post-office).  A child  at  the 
time,  he  remembered,  in  September  of 
1822,  the  hull  of  a small  schooner  that 
had  foundered  in  the  roads  of  Viareg- 
gio being  caught  in  the  net  of  the  said 
Giampieri’s  boat.  The  schooner  had  left 
Leghorn,  and  at  the  time  of  the  wreck 
had  three  persons  on  board.  One  of 
those  three  persons,  washed  up  on  to  the 
shore  by  the  sea,  had  been  found  be- 
tween the  Palazzo  della  Paolina  (Piazza 
Paolina)  and  the  Two  Dykes.*  The  body 
was  buried  where  found  with  quick-lime; 
then,  after  some  days,  disinterred  and 
burned.  He  recollected  that  there  were 
two  gentlemen  in  the  carriage  that  came 
from. Pisa,  either  friends  or  relatives  of 
the  deceased.  He  knew  that  the  body 
was  burned  in  an  iron  furnace,  and  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  burning.  He 
added  that,  boy-like,  having  gone  too  close 
to  the  fire,  he  was  warned  off  by  the  quar- 
antine officers.” 

Giacomo  Bandoni  was  next  examined. 
Born  10th  September,  1812,  at  Viareggio, 
son  of  Giovanni,  then  head  sanitary  in- 
spector. A poor,  miserable,  ragged,  un- 
shod creature,  with  furrowed  face  and 
beard  unkempt,  who  spoke  in  a hoarse, 
hollow  voice.  He  remembered  that  his 
father  was  present  at  the  burning;  he  had 
taken  his  dinner  to  the  place.  Could 
point  out  the  spot  where  the  cremation 
took  place,  between  Palazzo  della  Paolina 
and  the  Two  Dykes.  The  day  was  fine. 
There  were  present  the  aforesaid  Giovan- 
ni Bandoni,  sanitary  inspector,  Michele 
Orlandi,  and  Ottavio  Baroni,  called  Com- 
parini.  Captain  Domenico  Simoncini  and 
Antonio  Partito,  quarantine  officer,  had 
directed  the  work. 

The  third  witness  that  appeared  was 
Francesco  Giovan  Simonetti,  born  at 
Viareggio  13th  November,  1813,  a tidy- 
looking  old  man,  with  eyes  half  closed 
and  small  white  beard  fringing  his  face. 

* The  sea  at  that  time  came  up  to  within  a few 
yards  of  Piazza  Paolina. 


He  confirmed  the  above,  as  also  the  place 
of  cremation.  On  asking  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  and  the  other  witness- 
es concurred  in  stating  that  the  act  had 
taken  place  on  the  shore  east  of  Viareg- 
gio, and  how  that  shore  came  to  be  now 
called  ivest , he  said  that  by  west  shore 
is  always  known  that  to  the  left  on  en- 
tering the  canal  of  Burlamacca,  that  is, 
that  towards  Spezia. 

Next  came  Francesco  Pietrucci  di  Co- 
simo,  born  at  Viareggio  18th  February, 
1809.  A tall  old  man,  with  bright  eyes 
and  iron-gray  hair  that  contrasted  with 
his  white  beard,  who  carried  his  eighty- 
one  years  wonderfully.  “He  remem- 
bered,” says  his  deposition,  “seeing  the 
schooner  brought  in  by  Giampieri,  cap- 
tain of  Baroni's  two  fishing-smacks,  and 
knew  that  the  burning  of  the  corpse  was 
before  the  boat  was  brought  in.  Con- 
curred as  to  locality;  and  added  that  it 
was  said  that  tvhen  the  ashes  were  taken 
to  England , the  dead  came  to  life  again.'7 

Carlo  Simonetti  di  Giovan  Domenico, 
born  at  Viareggio,  1822,  “ remembers  that 
he  began  going  to  sea  at  the  age  of  four, 
and  that  the  fishermen  of  that  time,  when 
wanting  to  be  believed,  used  as  an  oath, 

* May  I be  burnt  like  the  Ingresi  [s/cj  at 
Du’  Fossi.’  ” 

This  witness  ended  the  inquiry  for  that 
day.  We  then  repaired  with  the  Captain 
of  the  Port  to  visit  an  old  woman  of 
ninety-three,  who  lived  in  a clean  little 
cottage  in  Via  del  Riposo,  near  the  Campo 
Santo  Vecchio.  Maria  Pietrini,  wife  of 
Andrea  Guidi,  known  as  Giuraddua,  and 
therefore  called  Maria  Giuraddua,  was  a 
wrinkled  old  woman,  nearly  blind,  but 
who  well  remembered  the  occurrence. 
“She  agrees  the  locality  to  be  that  of 
Two  Dykes,”  I read  in  her  deposition; 
“she  was  present,  but  drew  back  and 
stood  by  the  sea.” 

The  next  morning,  at  10  A.M.,  August 
31st,  we  examined,  in  the  office  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Port,  Antonio  Canova  del  fu 
Giovanni,  born  at  Viareggio.  1803.  This 
was  a fine  type  of  a well-to-do  old  sailor, 
with  long  beard  and  white  flowing  hair. 
His  answers  were  given  frankly  and  with- 
out hesitation.  “A  fisherman  at  nine- 
teen, he  was  one  of  the  crew  of  Baroni  s 
fishing-smacks, commanded  by  Giampieri, 
who  retrieved  the  schooner  in  the  roads 
of  Viareggio,  exactly  five  miles  out,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Tower  of  Migliari- 
no,  it  having  caught  in  their  net.  They 
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towed  her  westward,  beached  her,  bailed 
out  the  water,  cleaned  her,  and  found  on 
board  a chest  with  cloth  clothes,  bills  of 
exchange  or  bonds,  one  hundred  francs 
in  cash,  sixteen  sand-bags  for  ballast, 
some  iron  spades,  and  several  hampers 
full  of  bottled  beer.  Canova  and  another 
sailor,  accompanied  by  two  Leghorn ese, 
subsequently  conveyed  the  schooner  into 
the  harbor  of  Leghorn.  The  amount  of 
salvage-money  was 25  crowns  25  bolognini 
to  every  man  on  board  the  two  fishing- 
smacks,  being  their  share  of  the  value  of 
the  wreck  and  its  effects,  thirty  parts  of 
which  went  to  the  owner  of  the  smacks. 
He  too,  though  not  present  at  the  crema- 
tion, knew  that  the  body  had  been  burned 
close  to  Two  Dykes,  and  remembered  hav- 
ing seen  smoke  in  that  direction.  He  re- 
lated that  during  the  time  they  were  in 
quarantine,  it  being  the  Feast  of  Santa 
Croce  (September  14th),  Giampieri  dress- 
ed himself  in  one  of  the  suits  he  had 
found  in  the  chest.” 

Lastly,  Raffaello  Canova  di  Giovanni, 
aged  eighty-two,  an  emaciated  old  man, 
with  clean-shaven  face,  confirmed  his 
brother’s  deposition. 

The  inquiry  ended,  there  now  only  re- 
gained to  determine  the  exact  spot  where 
the  burning  of  Shelley's  body  had  taken 
place.  We  repaired  thither,  accompanied 
by  the  Captain  of  the  Port  and  two  vet- 
erans who  had  been  present  at  the  scene, 


and  succeeded  in  identifying  it  with  tol- 
erable accuracy.* 

By  the  side  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Vit- 
torio Emmanuele  lies  a vast  sandy  waste, 
shut  in  on  the  west  by  a row  of  pine-trees 
(Pineta).  On  this  shore,  between  the  hos- 
pital and  the  Pineta,  at  about  a distance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
sea,  is  the  spot  where  was  burned  with 
fire  the  philanthropic  poet,  whose  heart 
responded  to  every  exalted  aspiration,  of 
whom  we  can  sav,  with  Lady  Shelley, 
“that  his  w’ild  spiritual  character  seems 
to  have  prepared  him  for  being  thus 
snatched  from  life  under  circumstances 
of  mingled  terror  and  beauty,  while  his 
powers  were  yet  in  their  spring  fresh- 
ness, and  age  had  not  come  to  render  the 
ethereal  body  decrepit,  or  to  wither  the 
heart  which  would  not  be  consumed  by 
fire.''t 

Via reggio,  12(/t  August,  1 SO  1 . 

* We  took  photographs  of  the  eye- witnesses  and 
of  the  place  of  cremation. 

f Returning  this  year  to  Viureggio,  I learned  that 
the  poor  old  woman  Maria  Giuraddua  had  died  some 
months  before,  and  that  the  municipality  had  col- 
lected the  depositions  of  those  fishermen  and  sailors 
examined  bv  us,  the  which  entirely  coincide  with 
those  to  which  we  have  referred.  A committee  has 
also  been  formed  to  erect  a memorial  on  the  spot 
where  the  cremation  took  place,  the  authorities  hav- 
ing granted  a site  upon  the  beach  for  the  purpose. 
The  first  stone  of  the  monument  is  to  be  laid  on 
August  11,  1892,  that  being  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  the  poet.  G.  B. 


AT  N1JX1I-NOVGOROI). 

BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 

“ A CRAFTY  Persian  set  this  stone; 
l\  A dusk  Sultana  wore  it; 

And  from  her  slender  finger,  sir, 

A ruthless  Arab  tore  it. 

“A  ruby,  like  a drop  of  blood— 

That  deep-in  tint  that  lingers 

And  seems  to  melt,  perhaps  was  caught 
From  those  poor  mangled  fingers! 

“A  spendthrift  got  it  from  the  knave, 
And  tost  it,  like  a blossom. 

That  night  into  a dancing-girl's 
Accurst  and  balmy  bosom. 

“And  so  it  went.  One  day  a Jew 
At  Cairo  chanced  to  spy  it 

Among  a one-eyed  peddler's  pack, 

And  did  not  care  to  buy  it, — 
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IN  the  happy  Wander jah  re  the  Easy  Chair 
came  to  the  gay  Austrian  capital  on 
the  Danube  before  Europe  as  settled  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  been  dis- 
turbed. Whatever  may  be  its  other 
charms,  it  is  always  the  city  of  Mozart, 
and  of  Beethoven,  who  came  hither  to 
study  with  Mozart,  and  among  all  its  fa- 
mous citizens  noue  are  more  renowned 
than  these.  Loitering  about  the  pleasant 
streets,  t}\e  steps  of  the  Easy  Chair  kept 
time  with  the  melodies  that  above  all  the 
roar  and  crash  of  the  later  music  still 
ring  clear  like  the  songs  of  the  lark  in 
the  upper  sky.  In  Vienna,  too,  Schubert 
lived,  and  the  Easy  Chair  knew  a lady 
who  as  a child  had  been  taught  by  that 
master,  but  who  remembered  little  more 
than  that  he  had  a mass  of  curling  hair 
and  suffered  from  painful  headaches. 

In  that  region  of  Europe,  too,  is  the 
Salzkammergut,  in  which  Mozart’s  statue 
stands  looking  up  at  the  town-hall,  from 
whose  tower  “at  midnight  and  at  noon  ” 
ripple  in  mellow  chimes  those  immortal 
melodies  that  refresh  the  soul  of  man. 
Like  all  great  European  cities,  Vienna 
has  a hundred  associations,  one  involving 
another,  so  that  its  annals  effloresce  with 
interest  and  poetry  and  romance  as  an  old 
apple  tree  in  June  with  blossoms.  It  is 
this  charm  which  makes  going  to  Vienna 
or  Rome  or  Florence  or  Athens  or  Jeru- 
salem different  from  going  to  Milwaukee 
or  Bangor  or  Indianapolis,  or  even  to 
Chicago.  For  this  frank  delivery,  how- 
ever, let  not  the  Easy  Chair  be  evil  en- 
treated as  secretly  pining  for  the  ancient 
colonial  vassalage  to  Great  Britain,  or 
as  repudiating  Concord,  Lexington,  and 
Bunker  Hill,  Lake  Erie  and  the  Consti- 
tution and  Querriere , Shiloh,  Gettysburg, 
and  the  Appomattox  apple-tree.  May  it 
not  admire  the  Pleiades  because  of  mighty 
Orion,  or  follow  with  fascinated  eyes  the 
glowing  form  of  Cassiopeia  because  the 
Bear  of  the  Northern  skies  is  Great? 

It  is  part  of  the  enchantment  of  old 
and  storied  cities  that  their  names  cannot 
be  mentioned  for  any  purpose  but  mul- 
titudinous figures  and  associations  are 
evoked  with  which  there  is  no  present 
business.  So  it  is  now.  The  gossiping 
Easy  Chair,  which  always  saunters  tow- 


ards its  themes  instead  of  running  at 

them,  does  not  propose  to  discourse  of  the 
famous  Viennese  or  of  music,  although 
such  an  intention  might  justly  be  expect- 
ed from  its  talk.  The  misapprehension 
is  due  to  the  inevitable  association  of  the 
city.  If,  for  instance,  he  had  preluded 
tentatively  of  Brussels,  would  any  saga- 
cious reader  doubt  that  before  lie  had  done 
he  would  be  invited  by  his  gossiping  guide 
to  the  famous  Waterloo  ball? — upon  the 
whole,  the  most  famous  ball  in  history, 
the  last  guest  at  which  died  the  other  day 
in  England,  a very  old  lady.  Beginning, 

then,  to  speak  of  Vienna,  and  instantly 
turning  to  the  musicians,  how  inevitable 
the  suspicion  of  the  imminence  of  some 
musical  reminiscence,  and  how  delight- 
ful it  would  be ! But  that  is  not  the  text. 
The  text  is  really  two  spectacles  in  Vienna 
at  that  time  which  were  curiously  inter- 
esting to  a child  of  the  great  republic, 
and  one  of  which,  as  he  recalls  it,  sug- 
gests a scheme  that  shall  be  presently 
disclosed. 

One  of  the  spectacles  was  the  Emperor 
going  to  chapel  on  Sunday  morning  in 
his  palace.  The  royal  and  imperial  chief 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  those  days  was 
poor  Ferdinand,  who  had  not  been  en- 
dowed even  with  the  usual  complement 
of  wits  allotted  to  royalty,  but  to  see 
whom  a large  and  brilliant  company  gath- 
ered in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace. 
After  much  Awaiting,  a group  of  glittering 
officers  entered  from  the  imperial  apart- 
ments and  passed  on.  Then  more  officers. 
Then  a bustle  and  a hush,  and  an  officer 
of  immense  pride  of  bearing  and  mag- 
nificence of  plumage  announced  distinct- 
ly, “ Der  Kaiser!'’  and  immediately— sur- 
rounded by  a resplendent  retinue  of  house- 
hold officers,  plainly  dressed  in  black,  with 
a star  of  some  order  upon  his  breast,  car- 
rying a mass  book,  and  with  the  utterly 
wearied  air  of  a man  conscious  that  he 
was  solely  a great  public  personage  with- 
out the  least  sacred  privilege  of  privacy, 
and  without  apparently  observing  any- 
thing—an  insignificant  figure  shambled 
by,  and  the  “function”  for  the  specta- 
tors was  over.  There  were  the  usual 
bustle  and  murmuring  of  a large  com- 
pany complacently  conscious  that  they 
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had  discharged  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
sight-seeing  traveller,  and  the  palace  was 
soon  deserted. 

The  other  spectacle  was  the  Emperor 
dining  in  public,  a tradition  of  the  time 
when  the  Baron  kept  open  hall,  and  the 
spectacular  monarch,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth of  France,  dined  as  he  lived,  to  be 
observed  and  admired  of  all  men.  The 
same  ceremony,  in  another  form,  is  now 
sometimes  to  be  seen  on  our  own  great 
occasions,  as  at  the  centennial  banquet 
of  the  Constitution  in  1889,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera-house,  when  a select  circle 
of  ladies  sat  in  the  boxes,  and  surveyed 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
an  illustrious  company  of  his  sex  as  they 
dined.  The  spectacle  was  a late  sur- 
vival in  Vienna,  and  has  now  probably 
vanished  entirely.  But  in  another  form 
there  was  an  attempted  reversed  revival 
of  it  last  Christmas  at  the  Madison  Square 
palace  of  pleasure,  where  it  was  designed 
that  rich  children  should  watch  poor  chil- 
dren enjoying  their  Christmas  food  and 
gifts. 

Making  poverty  a spectacle  for  riches 
was  merely  reversing  the  plan  of  making 
dining  royalty  a pageant  for  the  com- 
monalty. But  why  reverse  it?  Why 
not  restore  it  under  our  happy  republican 
forms?  Next  Christmas — and  the  Easy 
Chair  speaks  in  time  surely  for  the  com- 
mittee’s deliberations  — next  Christmas, 
why  not  reverse  the  form  of  last  Christ- 
mas, and  let  Dives  dine  in  public  for  the 
gratification  of  Lazarus  and  his  friends, 
who  seldom  dine  at  all  ? The  same  spa- 
cious arena  might  serve  for  the  scene. 
The  well-chosen  poor — selected  poverty, 
as  one  might  say — the  degree  of  penury 
to  be  determined  by  a published  scale, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  dress  circle 
and  the  boxes,  where  suitable  and  com- 
fortable preliminary  gifts  of  food  might 
be  served,  and  whence  Lazarus  reclining 
at  ease  and  with  contented  fulness  might 
survey  the  scene. 

Would  charity  demur?  But  why? 
Would  not  the  scene  disclose  our  com- 
mon humanity?  Would  it  not  demon- 
strate the  personal  sympathy  and  the 
kindly  affection  of  one  to  another,  the 
universal  fraternity  which  Christianity 
declares  and  inculcates  ? Here  would 
be  Christianity  made  easy,  and  adapted 
to  modern  conditions.  For  one  hour 
Lazarus,  eating  the  food  and  sitting  upon 
the  sofa  provided  by  Dives,  could  con- 


template Dives  also  sitting  at  meat — but 
not  with  him.  Heaven  fore  fend ! Lazarus 
would  actually  behold  the  luxury  and 
splendor  of  those  who,  like  him  probably, 
but  in  another  way  perhaps,  are  fulfilling 
the  curse  that  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
they  shall  eat  bread.  Is  there  a sceptic 
who  applauded  the  exhibition  of  the  poor 
to  the  rich,  who  doubts  that  the  scene 
would  stimulate  a more  fraternal  com- 
munity of  feeling,  and  demonstrate  the 
deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  great 
riches,  and  of  their  boundless  opportuni- 
ty? And  what  truly  Christian  and  well- 
regulated  Dives  would  not  willingly  con- 
sent, like  the  good  King  Louis,  to  dine  in 
public,  a spectacle  to  Lazarus  and  his 
children,  as  last  year  he  proposed  that 
Lazarus  and  his  children  should  be  made 
a holiday  spectacle  for  Dives  and  his 
family  ? 


Whether  the  Spaniard,  who  seeks  plea- 
sure in  seeing  a man  fighting  to  the  death 
with  a bull,  is  a more  civilized  being  than 
the  Roman,  who  made  a holiday  by  watch- 
ing men  kill  each  other,  is  a question  of 
delicate  doubts  and  balances,  with  perhaps 
a suspicion  that  the  modern  is  a little 
more  brutal.  A taste  which  is  tickled  by 
a battue  or  slaughter  of  pigeons  en  gros , 
or  by  a contest  of  cocks,  or  a baiting  of 
dogs,  is  a taste  of  the  shambles,  a predis- 
position for  butchery.  John  Bull’s  fancy 
for  fagging  at  school  develops  naturally 
into  delight  with  the  prize- ring,  and  an 
appetite  for  shooting  and  hunting  not  for 
food,  but  for  excitement. 

These  tastes  and  practices  are  all  veiled 
prettily  under  a fine  name;  they  are  called 
the  cultivation  of  manliness,  grit,  endur- 
ance, courage,  and  other  pleasing  aliases. 

But  the  most  credulous  infant  never 
thought  that  the  wolf  became  an  infirm 
elderly  lady  because  she  assured  Red  Rid- 
ing-hood that  she  was  her  old  grand- 
mother. Caligula  and  Nero  were  excited 
pleasantly,  at  least  with  a certain  fierce- 
ness of  pleasure,  by  the  spectacle  of  blood 
and  cruelty;  but  they  are  not  usually 
prized  as  noble  specimens  of  the  race. 

The  Tutburv  Pet  had  great  endurance, 
and  gave  and  received  punishment  with- 
out winking.  But  what  then?  In  the 
old  fairy  tale  it  is  not  the  youth  in  his 
hairy  quadrupedal  form  as  the  brute  who 
is  admirable,  but  as  the  blooming  and 
gracious  prince.  It  was  not  the  Tutbury 
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Pet,  it  was  Charles  Lamb  leading  his  sis- 
ter across  the  field  to  the  asylum  who  il- 
lustrated the  essential  manliness  of  the 
Englishman. 

The  tastes  and  pleasures  of  a people 
furnish  a key  to  their  civilization.  The 
savage  still  lurks  in  the  blood  of  those 
who  delight  in  bull-fights.  The  barbarous 
Berserker  looks  out  from  the  eyes  that 
gloat  with  eager  joy  upon  the  prize-ring. 
But  the  inquirer  who  looks  for  true  man- 
ly courage  in  all  this  pummelliug  and 
slaughtering  is  sadly  bewildered.  The 
Jesuits  in  Canada  who,  for  their  faith’s 
sake  and  the  salvation  of  heathen  souls, 
were  tortured  and  burned,  without  re- 
porters at  hand  to  assuage  their  agony 
with  the  assurance  that  the  public  curios- 
ity to  know  every  detail  of  their  suffering 
would  be  gratified  by  a free  and  inde- 
pendent press— these  men  were  manly  in 
the  highest  sense.  They  did  not  volun- 
tarily submit  to  be  burned  to  attest  their 
courage  and  to  be  admired  as  heroes,  but 
they  endured  fearful  torment  that  haply 
some  might  be  saved. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  latest  accounts 
from  the  Cannibal  Islands  relate  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  a secret  society  of  young 
Cannibals  of  the  most  select  strain,  several 
of  the  youth  smilingly  cut  delicate  col- 
lops  from  the  plumper  and  juicier  parts 
of  their  persons,  and  broiling  them  at  the 
fire,  served  the  succulent  feast  to  their 
comrades,  who  gazed  at  the  cutting  and 
broiling,  and  consumed  the  collops  with 
the  unconcerned  indifference  which  by 
those  simple  savages  is  cultivated  as  the 
demeanor  of  men.  The  traveller  to  whom 
we  owe  these  interesting  details  was  for 
some  time  resident  in  the  Cannibal  Isl- 
ands, and  was  much  interested  in  the  study 
of  their  manners  and  customs.  His  work 
when  published  will  increase  greatly  our 
knowledge  of  a people  at  once  singular 
and,  although  savage,  amusing. 

Thus  he  states  that  the  particular  soci- 
ety or  club  or  tribe  or  group  of  young 
Cannibals  who  serve  appetizing  collops  of 
their  own  flesh  broiled  to  their  compan- 
ions is  called  the  Nest  of  Humming-birds, 
and  their  rites  are  very  interesting  as  il- 
lustrations of  true  savagery.  To  prove 
their  fitness  for  the  sacred  company,  the 
neophytes  must  hang  by  the  leg  from 
trees,  and  hoot  like  owls  at  the  passers-by. 
They  must  enter  in  the  guise  of  the  Afri- 
can Mumbo  Jumbo  the  peaceful  wigwams 
where  only  the  squaw  is  sitting.  As  idiots 


are  peculiarly  detested  by  the  Cannibals, 
the  novices  must,  in  every  ingenious  way, 
appear  to  be  idiots,  and  the  intelligent 
traveller,  who  has  studied  them  closely, 
remarks  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
Humming-birds  in  this  particular,  which 
indeed  is  so  complete  that  he  alleges  it  to 
be  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  are  not 
idiots.  This  habit  of  the  pupilage  or 
provisional  stage,  he  says,  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  thrown  off.  Apparently,  after 
a course  of  idiocy  as  proselytes  or  cate- 
chumens, the  young  Cannibals  practical- 
ly become  idiotic,  and  the  Nest  of  Hum- 
ming-birds, as  he  observed  it,  is  only  an- 
other name  for  a nursery  of  idiots. 

These  freaks  of  savagery  in  the  Canni- 
bal Islands  have  an  obvious  kindred  with 
the  bull-fighting  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
heroism  of  the  prize-ring  in  Britain.  It 
is  remarked  in  the  bull-ring  at  Madrid 
and  elsewhere  that  the  humane  spectator 
of  the  fight,  if  he  be  also  instinctively 
just,  is  satisfied  only  when  the  bull  toss- 
es his  tormentor;  and  when  pigeons  are 
thrown  up  in  the  air  or  game  birds  are 
huddled  in  a corner  for  cockney  sports- 
men to  slaughter,  the  same  instinct  de- 
mands some  future  place  of  torment  to 
avenge  the  righteous  order  of  things  upon 
the  cockney.  Or  it  would  be  satisfied 
perhaps  if  the  most  timid  of  the  frighten- 
ed doves  as  the  gun  is  aimed  should  sud- 
denly dilate  into  a huge  condor  of  the 
Andes,  and  before  the  shot  is  fired  should 
seize  the  dapper  sportsman  and  bear  him 
away  to  the  young  condors  all  at  play 
among  the  mountains.  One  such  happy 
intervention  would  adjust  a long  and  aw- 
ful arrearage  in  the  accounts  of  justice, 
and  be  sanctified  to  all  concerned. 

Meanwhile  this  latest  story  from  the 
Cannibal  Islands  illustrates  forcibly  the 
contrast  between  barbarism  and  civiliza- 
tion. Physical  endurance  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  savage,  but  moral  heroism, 
which  includes  such  endurance,  is  the 
glory  of  civilization.  Manliness,  as  our 
traveller  well  remarks,  in  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  vocabulary  is  essentially  a moral, 
not  a physical  quality.  The  Cannibal 
Humming-bird  who  cuts  a slice  from  his 
leg  to  feast  his  friend,  would  stab  him 
stealthily  in  the  back  should  they  quar- 
rel. Could  we  fancy  such  practices  in  a 
civilized  community,  would  it  be  the  kind 
of  endurance  which  would  cut  the  collop 
that  we  should  trust  to  lead  the  forlorn 
hope  of  a great  crusade?  The  Cannibal 
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Humming-bird’s  endurance  is  a poor  trav- 
esty of  manly  courage.  It  is  the  fear  of 
ridicule  which  sustains  the  Cannibal  un- 
der physical  pain.  It  was  something  else 
that  enabled  the  Canadian  priest  and 
English  Latimer  and  Ridley  to  smile  in 
the  fire. 


A generous  observer  upon  Trimoun- 
tain, who  hides  his  friendly  features  un- 
der the  mask  of  Modem  Society , intro- 
duces his  neighbor  Pericles  into  the  gold- 
en company  of  Dives  and  Midas,  and 
claims  consideration  for  him  as  no  less 
typical  of  that  company  than  they.  The 
masked  observer  will  not  see  Lothario  ac- 
cepted as  a gentleman  without  remarking 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  also  deserves  the 
name.  He  will  not  permit  Captain  Bob- 
ad  il  to  figure  as  a hero  when  Leonidas 
and  Arnold  von  Winkelried  or  Joseph 
Warren  and  Nathan  Hale  are  still  living. 
He  will  not  suffer  Dr.  Parr  and  Casau- 
bon  to  stand  for  scholars  in  the  generous 
sense  while  Darwin  and  Lowell  are  also 
scholars.  There  is  gilt  undoubtedly,  says 
our  courteous  mask,  but  there  is  gold  also. 
Mose  and  the  political  b’hoy  may  spread 
a splash  of  paste  upon  their  bosoms,  but 
does  the  flash  of  glass  disill umine  the 
Koh-i-noor?  Can  the  chrorno  dim  the 
splendor  of  Giorgione?  Vulgarity  drives 
in  a chariot,  but  is  Refinement  in  the  oth- 
er chariot  less  refined? 

It  is  a timely  word.  The  Marquis  of 
Steyne  and  young  Lord  Verisopht  or  Lady 
Ionia  Colonnade,  as  they  move  through 
the  pages  of  the  novel  of  society,  must  not 
be  regarded  as  the  only  denizens  of  May 
Fair.  No,  not  although  Burkes  glowing 
apostrophe  to  Marie  Antoinette  saluted 
with  romantic  chivalry  of  feeling  a so- 
ciety which  makes  the  heart  ache.  Out 
of  that  British  circle  which  seems  from 
the  satirist’s  point  of  view  compact  of 
pretence,  hatred,  envy,  cruelty,  ignorance, 
and  stupidity,  superficially  veneered  with 
courtesy  and  elegance — out  of  all  this 
meanness  and  sordid  ness  of  soul  into  the 
jaws  of  death,  into  the  mouth  of  hell,  rode 
the  six  hundred.  The  drawing-room  which 
money  alone  builds  and  furnishes, and  fills 
with  figures  noted  for  money  only,  is 
that  the  nursery  of  a self-sacrificing  and 
enthusiastic  heroism  which  lives  in  im- 
mortal song,  and  to  which  the  human 
heart  responds  as  to  the  story  of  Thermop- 
ylae? No,  no,  says  the  masked  mentor. 


Scold  Dives  and  Midas  as  you  will,  but  bo 
just  to  Pericles,  nor  confound  him  with 
the  baser  crew. 

The  plea  is  fair.  Emerson  tells  the 
story  of  the  friar  Bernard  from  Mount 
Cenis,  who  goes  to  Rome  to  reform  its 
corruption.  “His  piety  and  good-will  easi- 
ly introduced  him  to  many  families  of  the 
rich,  and  on  the  first  day  he  saw  and 
talked  with  gentle  mothers  with  their 
babes  at  their  breasts,  who  told  him  how 
much  love  they  bore  their  children,  and 
how.  they  were  perplexed  in  their  daily 
walk  lest  they  should  fail  in  their  duty  to 
them.  ‘ What,’  he  said,  ‘ and  this  on  rich 
embroidered  carpets,  on  marble  floors,  with 
cunning  sculpture  and  carved  wood  and 
rich  pictures  and  piles  of  books  about 
you?’  ” They  told  him  of  their  life,  gentle, 
refined,  thoughtful  of  others.  Then  the 
friar  Bernard  went  home  swiftly  with 
other  thoughts  than  he  brought,  saying: 
‘This  way  of  life  is  wrong,  yet  these  Ro- 
mans whom  I prayed  God  to  destroy  are 
lovers,  they  are  lovers.  What  can  I do?’'’ 

Yes,  a swift  generalization  may  be  easi- 
ly unjust  to  individuals,  but  as  a gener- 
alization it  is  no  less  true.  The  way  of 
life  is  wrong,  says  the  good  friar,  and 
what  is  the  wrong  but  the  result  of  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  such  conditions?  Shall 
the  prophets  and  the  reformers  follow 
Bernard  and  leave  Rome  to  itself,  and  the 
wrong  way  to  become  worse?  Were  ever 
weeds  torn  from  a garden  that  some  love- 
ly flower  was  not  cut  down?  Should  Ju- 
venal have  stayed  his  hand  because  in 
Rome  there  were  noble  among  the  igno- 
ble, purity  in  purple,  and  virtue  jostling 
vice?  Shall  Garrison  hold  his  tongue 
because  of  the  conscience  and  care  and 
tender  humanity  on  mauy  a plantation? 
Great  riches  are  great  opportunity.  Is  it 
Dives  or  Pericles  who  illustrates  its  gen- 
eral use? 


The  Easy  Chair  first  saw  Christopher 
Crancli  one  evening  at  Brook  Farm,  when 
the  Arcadian  company  was  gathered  in 
the  little  parlor  of  the  Eyry,  the  brown 
cottage  which  was  the  scene  of  its  social 
pleasures.  He  was  then  nearly  thirty 
years  old,  a man  of  picturesquely  hand- 
some aspect,  the  curling  brown  hair  clus- 
tering around  the  fine  brow,  and  the  re- 
fined and  delicate  features  lighted  with 
sympathetic  pleasure.  He  seated  himself 
presently  at  the  piano,  upon  which  he 
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opened  a manuscript  book  of  music,  and 
imperfectly  struck  the  chords  of  an  ac- 
companiment to  a song  which  was  wholly 
new  and  striking,  which  he  sang  in  a rich 
reedy  barytone  voice,  and  with  deep  mu- 
sical feeling.  There  was  an  exclamation 
of  pleasure  and  inquiry  as  he  ended,  and 
he  said  that  it  was  called  the  “Serenade,” 
and  was  composed  by  a German  named 
Schubert.  He  had  transcribed  it  into  his 
book  from  the  copy  of  a friend. 

Thus  at  the  same  time  the  Easy  Chair 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Cranch  and 
Schubert.  The  singer  was  still  a preach- 
er, but  was  about  leaving  the  pulpit.  He 
was  already  a disciple  of  transcendental- 
ism, the  far-reaching  spiritual  revival  and 
impulse  of  that  time,  and  two  years  before, 
his  kinsman,  John  Quincy  Adams,  made 
this  characteristic  entry  in  his  diary: 

“ A young  man  named  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, a son  of  my  onee-loved  friend  William 
Emerson,  and  a classmate  of  my  lamented  son 
George,  after  failing  in  the  every-day  avoca- 
tions of  a Unitarian  preacher  and  school-mas- 
ter, starts  a new  doctrine  of  transcendental- 
ism, declares  all  the  old  revelations  superan- 
nuated and  woru  out,  and  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  new  revelations  and  prophecies. 
Garrison  and  the  nou-resistant  abolitionists, 
Browuson  and  the  Marat  democrats,  phrenol- 
ogy and  animal  magnetism,  all  come  in,  fur- 
nishing each  some  plausible  rascality  as  an 
ingredient  for  the  bubbling  caldron  of  reli- 
gion and  politics.  Pearce  Cranch,  ex  ephebis , 
preached  here  last  week,  and  gave  ont  a stream 
of  transcendentalism  most  unexpectedly.” 

There  is  no  better  expression  than  this  of 
the  contemporaneous  bewilderment  of  old 
New  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  new 
spirit. 

Cranch  soon  left  the  pulpit,  and  follow- 
ed the  leading  of  his  temperament  and 
talent  in  becoming  an  artist.  He  was, 
indeed,  an  artist  in  various  kinds.  The 
diamond  which  the  good  genius  brought 
to  his  cradle,  it  broke  into  many  parts. 
He  was  poet,  painter,  musician,  student, 
with  a supplement  of  amusing  social 
gifts,  and  chief  of  all  was  the  freshness 
of  spirit  which  kept  him  always  young. 
The  artistic  temperament  is  one  of  moods, 
and  Cranch  was  often  silent  and  depress- 
ed. But  it  is  a temperament  which  is 
also  resilient,  and  recovers  its  cheerful- 
ness as  a sky  of  April  shines  through  the 
scattering  clouds.  Sometimes  in  later 


years,  when  the  future  which,  seen  from 
a studio,  is  often  far  from  smiling,  he 
came  to  the  room  of  a friend,  and  there, 
before  a kindly  fire,  with  a pipe  of  the 
“good  creature,”  and  with  talk  that 
ranged  like  a humming-bird  through  the 
garden,  the  vapors  vanished,  and  the  fu- 
ture, seen  from  another  point  of  view, 
smiled  and  beckoned. 

For  fifty  years  his  life  was  nomadic. 
He  was  much  in  Europe,  living  chiefly  in 
Rome  and  Paris,  with  excursions;  and  in 
America  his  centre  was  New  York,  even 
although  toward  the  close  of  his  life  his 
home — where  he  died — was  in  Cambridge. 
His  heart  was  disputed  by  painting  and 
poetry.  He  painted  and  sang.  The  early 
bent  of  his  mind,  which  carried  him  into 
the  pulpit,  held  him  to  religious  interests 
and  reading,  and  while  he  published 
poetry  and  translated  the  ^Eneid,  he 
wrote  grave  papers,  and  in  his  “Satan” 
and  other  poems  dealt  with  ethical  prin- 
ciples and  religious  speculation.  His  na- 
ture was  singularly  childlike  and  sensi- 
tive, and  he  was  wholly  iu  accord  with 
what  was  really  the  earnest  and  advan- 
cing spirit  of  his  time.  Doubtless  he  de- 
sired a larger  public  recognition  than  he 
found,  and  he  saw,  but  without  repining, 
that  others  appeared  to  pass  him  in  that 
uncertain  competition  where  the  prizes 
seem  often  to  be  awarded  by  a fickle  god- 
dess. 

But  no  such  perception  chilled  his  work 
or  daunted  his  hope.  When  he  was  three- 
score and  ten,  as  Dr.  Holmes  said  of  Mrs. 
Howe,  he  was  seventy  years  young.  His 
form  was  still  lithe  and  erect,  his  step 
elastic,  and,  in  a friendly  circle,  his  man- 
ner was  as  buoyant  as  ever.  The  diffi- 
dence of  youth  still  remained,  and  made 
his  age  more  winning.  Nature  in  all  its 
aspects  did  not  lose  its  charm  for  him, 
and  although  in  later  years  he  painted 
little,  his  interest  in  books,  in  society,  and 
good-fellowship  never  flagged.  He  was 
of  that  choice  band  who  are  always  true 
to  the  ideals  of  youth,  and  whose  hearts 
are  the  citadels  which  conquering  time 
assails  in  vain.  It  was  a long  and  lovely 
life,  and  if  great  fame  be  denied,  not  less 
a beautiful  memory  remains.  It  was  a 
life  gentle  and  pure  and  good,  and  as  liv- 
ing hearts  recall  its  sun  and  shade,  they 
unconsciously  murmur  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  “perplexed  music.” 
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I. 

THERE  is  a certain  pathos  in  any 
change.  As  we  stumble  along  in 
the  journey  of  this  life,  if  we  do  not  be- 
come humble  and  pitiful,  we  at  least 
learn  to  be  as  sad  at  a hail  as  at  a fare- 
well. It  is  as  easy  to  cry  at  a wedding 
as  it  is  to  smile  at  a funeral;  and  the 
smile,  considering  our  transitoriness,  is 
as  pathetic  as  the  crying.  In  the  groups 
depicted  with  such  artistic  simplicity  on 
the  gravestones  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  figure  of  the  departing  one,  seated  to 
bid  farewell  to  his  approaching  friends, 
has  rather  the  best  of  it.  There  is  some- 
thing enviable  in  his  sweet  serenity, 
undisturbed  by  any  anxiety  as  to  the 
calm  country  in  which  he  shall  walk  on 
the  morrow.  He  has  done  with  vexa- 
tion and  with  enmity.  If  his  task  is  not 
finished,  he  cheerfully  leaves  it  to  other 
hands;  and  as  to  the  good  he  has  tried 
to  do  in  life,  he  knows  it  is  no  more  lost 
than  the  sunshine  that  passed  into  the 
wine  grapes  of  his  vineyard. 

Striking  so  grave  an  initial  note  was 
scarcely  intentional;  for  of  all  pathetic 
things  in  life  there  is  none  more  pathetic, 
partly  by  reason  that  it  has  a touch  of 
comedy,  than  a person  taking  himself 
too  seriously.  It  would  have  suited  the 
inclination  of  the  present  occupant  of  a 
room  that  his  predecessor  has  made  one 
of  the  most  notable  and  sunniest  in  all 
literature,  to  have  stolen  unobserved  into 
the  Study,  hiding  even  his  awe  of  it,  and 
seated  himself  by  the  table,  and  begun  to 
tell  what  he  saw  in  the  sea-coal  fire  of 
the  past,  or  through  the  open  windows  of 
the  present,  without  disturbing  the  fur- 
niture, or  even  dusting  the  traditions. 
Conscious,  indeed,  he  would  have  been 
that  the  tricksy  Christmas  Boy,  following 
the  fashion  in  foreign  cities  in  regard  to 
houses  whose  present  occupants  are  un- 
known, but  which  have  been  made  fa- 
mous by  some  genius,  was  putting  on  the 
outer  wall  a legend — “Here  dwelt  How- 
ells.” But  this  was  not  to  be;  the  kindly 
and  sadly  humorous  comments  in  the 
March  Study  would  make  such  a silent, 
unresponsive  entry  seem  unsympathetic 
to  the  extent  of  boorish  ness.  In  these 
days  one  must  accommodate  himself  to 
the  fact  that  even  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, not  to  speak  of  any  meaner  sover- 


eignty,  does  not  come  without  observa- 
tion. 

The  late  master  of  this  apartment 
has  made  the  succession  very  difficult, 
not  because  of  theories  that  loom  and 
dazzle  or  becloud,  but  because  of  his 
informing  spirit.  They  used  to  say  of 
municipal  affairs  that  they  preferred  a 
bad  charter  with  a good  mayor  to  a good 
charter  with  a bad  mayor.  The  present 
occupant  is,  lie  trusts,  animated  by  a re- 
spect for  the  “cause  of  common  honesty 
in  literature,”  and  he  would  not  like  to 
be  classed  among  those  who  uphold 
the  common  or  uncommon  dishonesty. 
There  are  as  many  methods  of  serving  the 
cause  as  there  are  serving  minds,  and, 
fortunately  for  the  cause,  what  a man 
does  is  as  important  as  what  he  says,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  he  says  it  counts  with 
what  he  does.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
great  indebtedness  of  American  fiction  to 
Mr.  Howells,  nor  is  there  any  more  doubt 
of  the  intuitive  quality,  the  sincere  spirit, 
nay,  more,  the  spiritual  lift  of  his  criti- 
cism. Of  its  value  as  retrospective  or 
prophetic  judgment  one  should  be  in  no 
such  haste  to  pass  an  opiniou.  There  is 
an  old-fashioned  theory  that  God  has  a 
way  of  overruling  everything  to  his  own 
purposes.  In  entering  the  Study,  the 
present  tenant  has  no  intention  of  being 
rude  to  the  gods  of  his  predecessor — the 
dii  minores  of  his  private  pantheon — 
though  for  want  of  disturbance  dust  should 
settle  on  some  of  them ; and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  incense  them,  it 
is  because  he  stands  in  awe  of  a very  an- 
cient edict,  which  says,  “Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  me,”  and  which 
even  goes  into  a detail  that  thou  shalt 
not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image  of 
anything  on  earth,  even  in  the  wilds  of 
Russia,  and  fall  down  and  worship  it 
Still,  it  would  be  a sorrowful  thing  to  the 
owner  of  any  sanctuary  if  an  iconoclast 
should  come  in  and  throw  his  images  out 
of  the  window.  The  spectacle  that  has 
been  raised  of  the  stricken  Tolstoi  wan- 
dering homeless  about  the  world,  ex- 
cluded from  this  Study,  is  enough  to  melt 
the  heart  of  a terrapin.  There  is  no 
iconoclast  in  this  case.  Let  us  all  try  to 
be  as  Christian  and  as  little  pagan  as  we 
can.  If  great  Pan  is  dead,  the  sun  still 
shines.  May  will  come  once  a year,  flow- 
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ers  will  bloom,  and  we  shall  sit  together 
in  charity  under  the  great  tree  of  litera- 
ture, which  has  leaves  of  many  varieties 
for  our  solace,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  for 
our  sustenance. 

If  the  present  editor  has  not  always 
been  able  to  follow  his  brilliant  prede- 
cessor in  the  extent  of  his  special  wor- 
ships or  his  dislikes,  he  has  always  been 
able  to  follow  him  with  full  sympathy  in 
the  serious  intention  of  his  work.  He 
has  never  mistaken  his  kindly  and  subtle 
humor  for  conceit,  nor  his  courageous 
outspokenness  for  dogmatism.  Mr.  How- 
ells has  not  only  thought  himself,  but  he 
has  forced  his  readers  to  think,  of  the  re- 
lation of  literature  to  life,  of  its  serious- 
ness as  an  occupation,  of  the  moral  ele- 
ment that  cannot  be  counterfeited  by  a 
mawkish  sentimentality.  From  his  pul- 
pit he  has  truly  been  a preacher  of  the 
spiritualization  of  thought,  in  words  that 
must  have  gone  hard  sometimes  with  the 
“naturist”  he  happened  to  be  praising. 
It  is  not  necessarily  the  test  of  one’s  ser- 
vice to  his  age  that  his  sentiments  have 
been  agreed  with;  to  win  that  honor  one 
would  only  need  to  ascertain  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  and  utter  it.  Mr.  Howells 
has  sought  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to 
him.  His  successor  would  like  simply  to 
say  to  him,  as  his  hand  is  on  the  door, 
that  deep  affection  goes  out  to  him  for 
his  sweet  spirit  and  sincerity,  and  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  charm,  the 
grace,  the  exquisite  literary  art,  that  no- 
where else  in  these  days,  in  our  tongue, 
has  been  so  marked  and  sustained  as  in 
his  Study. 

II. 

No  other  book  of  our  time  raises  so 
many  questions  interesting  to  the  student 
of  literature,  or  throws  so  much  light  on 
them,  as  the  Studies  in  Chaucer , by  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. This  result  is  due  to  the  union, 
in  the  person  of  the  author,  of  the  scien- 
tific scholar  and  the  sympathetic  man  of 
letters.  This  union  is  not  only  exces- 
sively rare,  but  it  is  almost  unprecedented 
in  this  case,  because  the  erudition  is  not 
only  broad,  but  is  commanded  by  the 
severest  critical  censorship,  and  because 
the  literary  sympathy  is  accompanied  by 
a literary  performance  in  this  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  criticism  which  would  in- 
crease the  reputation  of  any  living  man 
of  letters.  That  these  volumes  will  have 
immediately  the  universal  recognition 


which  their  erudition  and  critical  acu- 
men entitle  them  to  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect; for  they  are  not  dull,  and  they  are 
not  dry.  This  may  as  well  be  confessed 
at  the  outset,  as  the  casual  reader  will  be 
likely  to  discover  it,  and  may  think  his 
discovery  entitles  him  to  complain.  For 
there  is  no  canon  better  established 
than  that  dignified  dulness  is  the  adopt- 
ed sister  of  learning,  and  that  the  out- 
come of  exact  scholarship  should  be  as 
dry  as  hardtack.  Dulness  being  the  ear- 
mark of  profundity,  and  obscurity  being 
supposed  to  be  the  envelope  of  subtle 
thought,  it  is  natural  that  awe  should 
be  felt  for  the  works  which  it  is  difficult 
to  read,  and  still  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand. At  the  risk  of  impairing  its  rep- 
utation with  scholars  and  with  critics, 
the  Study  is  obliged  to  say  that  Professor 
Lounsbury’s  book  is  easy  reading,  and 
that  it  does  not  contain  a single  obscure 
sentence. 

The  relations  of  the  man  of  letters  to 
the  scholar,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of 
exact  scholarship  to  literature,  have  never 
been  more  search ingly  and  comprehen- 
sively examined  than  in  these  volumes. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  learning  of  Chau- 
cer— which  involves  the  perusal  of  all 
that  the  poet  read,  of  all  that  was  accessi- 
ble to  him  which  he  may  have  read,  and 
of  all  that  was  within  his  reach  which  he 
did  not  read,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
meaning,  of  course,  in  the  three  cases, 
that  which  has  survived  to  our  time — it 
is  shown  that  he  was  not  a scholar, 
though  of  scholarly  tastes,  nor  even  en- 
titled to  the  epithet  of  learned,  which  he 
long  enjoyed,  judged  even  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  fourteenth  century.  Chaucer 
was  fond  of  books,  and  an  omnivorous 
reader;  he  may  have  desired  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  learned.  Learning  is  a 
possession  that  has  a precise  and  ascer- 
tainable value,  and  the  contemporary 
reputation  of  it  is  a trustworthy  stand- 
ard. But  even  if  Chaucer  had  been 
learned,  it  is  not  upon  learning  that  liis 
reputation  would  have  rested.  “The  or- 
der of  intelligence  which  enables  a man 
to  become  a great  scholar  is  something 
more  than  different  in  degree  from  that 
which  enables  him  to  become  a great 
poet.  That  the  former  is  inferior  in  that 
respect  will  be  granted  by  all.  But  it  is 
also  of  a far  cheaper  and  more  common 
kind.”  It  takes  from  him  no  needed 
laurel  to  deny  that  he  had  extensive  ac- 
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quirements  in  fields  of  knowledge,  or 
even  accurate  acquirements  in  any  one 
field.  His  knowledge  was  ample  for 
his  purposes,  but  our  admiration  of  the 
scenes  and  the  characters  he  depicts  does 
not  depend  upon  the  range  of  his  reading 
or  the  accuracy  of  his  scholarship.  The 
inaccuracy  of  his  knowledge  no  more 
affects  our  estimate  of  his  poems  than 
the  like  inaccuracy  of  Shakespeare  affects 
our  estimate  of  his  dramas.  “It  was 
upon  a basis  much  more  solid  than  that 
of  learning  that  he  built  the  enduring 
monument  of  his  fame.  From  its  very 
nature  the  reputation  of  the  scholar  is 
transitory.  It  dies  with  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  to  which  it  has  itself 

contributed Creative  genius  can  afford 

to  leave  without  envy  to  inferior  men 
undisputed  superiority  on  those  lower 
levels  upon  which  the  man  of  learning 
moves. . . .How  much  or  how  little  he 
himself  knew  is  of  slightest  consequence 
when  set  over  against  his  mastery  of  that 
spiritual  alchemy  which  converted  the 
dross  of  daily  life  into  a gold  that  after- 
times have  come  to  cherish  as  among  the 
most  priceless  of  the  possessions  handed 
down  from  the  past.”  Here  comes  up  the 
old  question,  what  is  genius?  Chaucer 
was  a man  of  genius.  He  was  also  a 
literary  artist,  and  he  took  pains.  But 
taking  pains  did  not  make  him  a genius. 
He  had  contemporaries  who  were  prob- 
ably as  learned  as  he  was,  who  wrote  as 
much  as  he  wrote,  and  who  took  pains. 
We  do  not  care  for  what  they  wrote. 
Genius  is  not  absolved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  pains,  for  that  is  the  price 
of  adequate  expression  to  one's  own 
generation  and  the  passport  to  succeed- 
ing generations.  Chaucer  possessed  that 
something  which  was  wanting  to  the 
contemporary  poets, which  was  not  learn- 
ing nor  industry  nor  facility,  but  which 
is  the  value  of  his  poems  to  us.  We  call 
it  genius,  and  the  word  is  adequate  with- 
out definition,  if  we  did  not  debase  it  in 
common  use.  It  is  only  in  the  abstract 
that  we  haggle  about  it;  in  the  concrete, 
in  poem  or  poet,  we  never  hesitate  to  put 
our  finger  on  it.  We  might  call  it  in- 
spiration, if  we  could  agree  on  what  in- 
spiration is.  Some  authors  have  con- 
fessed that  it  lies  in  the  eyes  which  see; 
others,  with  equal  reason,  attribute  it  to 
the  fingers  that  write.  It  is  that  which 
makes  the  reader  say,  “I  don’t  see  how 
lie  did  it;  I don't  see  how  that  idea 


came  to  him.”  It  was  as  much  a sur- 
prise to  the  writer;  he  could  not  tell 
how  the  idea  came  to  him.  Not  all  the 
learning  at  his  command,  no  length  of 
time  of  hard  thinking,  would  bring  it. 
Suddenly  it  flashed  into  his  brain.  The 
scholar  who  has  also  facility  in  versifi- 
cation, and  who  will  take  pains,  can  turn 
out  a marketable  Christmas  poem,  cor- 
rect in  form,  and  containing  thoughts 
freshly  expressed;  but,  wanting  the  un- 
defined quality  we  are  speaking  of,  it  will 
go  to  no  one's  heart.  Poe  never  wrote  a 
greater  untruth — and  this  is  strong  lan- 
guage—than  the  account  of  his  mechan- 
ical production  of  his  most  striking  and 
enduring  poems. 

III. 

Necessary  if  not  indispensable  posses- 
sions for  the  man  of  genius  are  humor 
and  the  critical  faculty.  If  Wordsworth 
had  possessed  either,  the  world  would 
have  been  spared  his  awkward  conde- 
scensions to  what  he  supposed  was  sim- 
plicity, and  the  simplicity  which  he  ad- 
mired in  Chaucer.  The  latter  had  the 
secret — which  is  sought  in  these  days  with 
indifferentsuccess— of  speaking  about  com- 
mon things  without  being  commonplace, 
and  of  mean  things  without  literary  vul- 
garity. The  voice  of  the  old  poet  that 
we  hear  in  the  English  dawn  is  a clean, 
clear  note,  whether  it  is  the  crowing  of  a 
barn-yard  fowl  or  the  song  of  the  lark 
soaring  up  from  an  aristocratic  park. 
His  humor  is  manifest  in  his  characters 
and  situations;  but  it  is  his  sense  of  hu- 
mor that  enables  him  to  walk  securely 
on  the  perilous  edge  of  simplicity,  that 
preserves  him  from  exaggeration  and 
from  sentimentality.  It  is  a part  of  his 
critical  faculty  which  forbids  him  to  be 
prolix  or  to  be  dull,  and  which  always 
puts  him  on  guard  as  a conscious  critic 
of  his  own  performance.  It  is  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  a healthy,  sane  mind,  and 
most  valuable  testimony  in  the  conten- 
tion raised  by  Lambroso  that  genius  is  a 
species  of  insanity.  The  two  poets,  placed 
first  and  second  by  our  author  in  the 
scale  of  English  singers,  and  of  uudispu- 
table  genius,  are  also  among  the  most 
conspicuous  examples  of  common -sense 
in  our  race.  Professor  Lounsbury’s  treat- 
ment of  the  qualities  that  make  Chaucer 
interesting, and  as  interesting  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  to  the  fourteenth,  is  ex- 
ceedingly suggestive,  and  touches  almost 
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every  point  in  modern  literary  contro- 
versy— the  continuity  of  the  life  and  tra- 
ditions of  literature;  the  enduring  value 
of  a production  of  genius,  independent  of 
the  accidents  of  fashion  and  contempo- 
rary influences;  the  representation  of  real 
life  so  as  to  present  its  kernel  and  mean- 
ing, and  not  simply  its  outer  husks  and 
appearances;  the  relation  of  art  to  moral- 
ity, of  art  to  contemporary  taste;  sim- 
plicity in  the  way  of  direct  expression  of 
a clear  thought;  handling  common  life 
with  good -breeding,  and  not  mistaking 
the  value  of  the  trivial  and  the  transient. 
It  might  almost  be  made  an  apothegm 
that  it  needs  a gentleman  truly  to  depict 
vulgar  life,  for  that  in  it  which  is  of  value 
in  the  study  of  human  nature  is  not  vis- 
ible to  the  vulgar.  Chaucer  is  a good 
study  for  the  disciples  of  literalism.  In 
his  conspectus  of  life  nothing  was  too 
low  or  too  high  for  his  art;  and  if  his 
plans  had  been  carried  out,  he  would  have 
left  us  a more  comprehensive  picture  of 
his  age  than  Balzac  attempted  for  his  in 
the  Comedie  Humaine. 


IV. 

This  book  on  Chaucer  is  a remarkable 
study  in  biography.  The  known  inci- 
dents of  his  life  could  all  be  written  on 
a page.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained,  the  dates  of  his  several 
poems  can  be  approximately  fixed  only 
by  other  evidence  than  records,  and  his 
career  can  only  be  followed  by  aid  of  the 
scantiest  official  memoranda.  Our  por- 
trait of  the  man  must  therefore  be  an 
internal  one — drawn  from  the  character, 
the  soul  of  the  man  as  expressed  in  his 
writings.  In  these  modestly  named  Stud- 
ies we  have  an  exceedingly  luminous  por- 
trait of  the  poet,  of  his  very  inner  self, 
and  his  relation  to  his  age.  Is  not  this 
the  essential  thing  about  any  author? 
We  possess  biographies  of  authors  which 
are  minute  in  all  the  details  of  their  ex- 
ternal lives,  in  which  the  curtain  is  lift- 
ed from  all  privacy,  and  the  most  vulgar 
curiosity  for  gossip  is  catered  to.  Are 
we  getting  in  these  the  real  men,  or  only 
the  accidents  of  their  existence?  The 
study  of  an  author  is,  of  course,  immense- 
ly aided  by  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
exterior  life.  But  if  we  can  suppose  a 
biography  of  an  author  composed  by  a 
comrade  who  had  known  and  observed 
him  day  by  day  all  his  life,  but  had  nev- 
er read  a word  he  had  written,  should 
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we  expect  a satisfactory  picture?  All 
men  and  women  are  more  or  less  actors, 
perhaps  most  of  all  actors  when  they  sit 
down  to  write  their  autobiographies.  But 
the  author  reveals  himself  more  complete- 
ly in  what  he  writes,  when  he  is  not  os- 
tensibly the  subject,  both  in  what  he  says 
and  what  he  does  not  say.  The  perma- 
nent reservoir  upon  which  he  draws  must 
be  himself.  How  surely  can  we  detect 
him,  his  egotism,  his  modesty,  his  false 
sentiments,  his  nobility,  his  meanness,  his 
sincerity,  and  his  faith,  or  his  assumption 
of  either!  Herein  is  the  real  man,  what- 
ever he  may  have  appeared  to  be  as  he 
walked  about  the  world.  How  often  does 
it  happen  that  a notable  literary  perform- 
ance is  a surprise  to  those  who  thought 
they  knew  its  creator  from  his  youth  up! 

A reasonable  curiosity  would  be  satisfied 
if  we  possessed  the  external  histories  of 
Shakespeare  and  Chaucer,  and  the  his- 
tories would  have  spared  us  cart-loads 
of  commentary,  invention,  and  dreary 
speculation.  But  Chaucer,  the  creative 
genius,  the  force  in  letters  and  in  literary 
art  that  is  as  permanent  as  any  human 
force  in  history,  appears  in  these  Studies 
defined  and  illuminated.  It  is  a very 
great  achievement,  but  it  is  the  kind  of 
study  needed  to  portray  any  author  and 
set  forth  his  real  worth  to  the  world. 

V. 

Chaucer  is  nearer  to  us  than  he  was  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  labors  of  scholars  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  who  have  taken  up  the 
line  of  the  great  Chaucer  editor,  Tyr- 
whitt,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
our  generation  has  been  swinging  round 
to  the  simplicity,  the  directness,  the  de- 
picting of  real  life,  which  was  Chaucer’s 
distinction  in  his  own  age.  The  labor 
has  been  to  remove  the  incrustation  of 
misconception,  and  the  errors  of  scribes 
and  commentators,  and  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly what  Chaucer  wrote.  He  has  not 
suffered  so  much  as  Shakespeare  has  at 
the  hands  of  commentators,  and  we  have, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  latest  biographer,  a 
better  text  of  him  than  we  have  of  Shake- 
speare. But  in  order  that  Chaucer  may 
be  easily  accessible  to  more  readers  than 
now  enjoy  him,  Professor  Lounsbury  pro- 
poses the  modernization  of  his  orthog- 
raphy. This  is  not  the  modernization 
attempted  by  Dryden  and  Pope  and  by 
many  others,  not  a paraphrase  nor  an 
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amplification  nor  a condensation,  not  a 
translation,  but  simply  the  adoption  of 
the  spelling  of  this  age.  Why  should 
that  adoption  injure  Chaucer  any  more 
than  Shakespeare?  44  In  modernizing  the 
spelling  of  Chaucer  we  are  not  meddling 
in  the  slightest  with  the  integrity  of  his 
text;  we  are  uot  substituting  other  words 
for  the  words  he  wrote ; we  are  not  mak- 
ing  any  modifications  in  his  grammar. 
All  that  is  essential  to  him  as  a man  of 
letters  continues  to  exist  in  any  orthog- 
raphy that  is  adopted."  Much  more  could 
be  said  against  this  proposition  if  we  had 
Chaucer’s  works  as  they  came  direct  from 
his  hand,  and  consequently  represented 
his  own  spelling.  But  we  have  no  man- 
uscript of  his,  and  wide  variations  in 
spelling  exist  between  the  different  man- 
uscripts extant  and  between  the  same 
words  as  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  manuscript.  For  scholars  who  fan- 
cy that  the  literary  aroma  would  escape 
in  modern  spelling,  the  ancient  texts  are 
always  accessible,  and  indeed  are  needed 
for  purposes  of  investigation.  But,  says 
our  author,  wisely,  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish classics  should  be  made  primarily  a 
literary  one.  The  ancient  spelling  is  an 
obstacle  to  that.  It  took  more  than  a 
century  to  put  Chaucer’s  works  into  Ro- 
man type  after  the  rest  of  our  litera- 
ture had  abandoned  black-letter,  and  the 
change  brought  sorrow  of  heart  to  anti- 
quarian students.  The  contradictory  and 
obsolete  orthography  must  go.  “The 
superstition  of  scholars  may,  and  doubt- 
less will,  delay  the  time  of  Chaucer  s de- 
liverance from  this  bondage,  but  will  not 
prevent  its  coming  at  last." 

VI. 

The  discussion  of  Chaucers  indebted- 
ness to  others  brings  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  originality.  In  what  does  it  con- 
sist? He  has  been  tried  by  a standard 
rarely  applied  to  a dead  writer  and  never 
to  a living  one.  He  has  been  denied  all 
originality  either  in  his  material  or  the 
use  of  it,  and  accused  of  petty  as  well  as 
general  larceny  as  a mere  translator, 
while  at  the  same  time  wholesale  plagia- 
rism has  been  imputed  to  him  as  a merit. 
The  most  glowing  panegyric  on  him  as  a 
plagiarist  is  due  to  Emerson.  41  In  a high- 
ly laudatory  passage,  in  which  nearly 
every  phrase  contains  a misstatement  of 
fact  or  involves  a misapprehension  of 
meaning,  he  exalted  the  poet's  glory  by 


describing  him  as  plundering,  by  the 
privilege  belonging  to  genius,  both  pred- 
ecessors and  contemporaries.  He  did  not 
even  stop  at  this  point.  He  made  him 
anticipate  the  future  by  using  the  mate- 
rials which  men  who  lived  after  him 
were  to  amass.  ‘Chaucer,’  he  wrote,  ‘it 
seems,  drew  continually  through  Lydgate 
and  Caxton  from  Guido  di  Colonua.’ 
Lydgate  was  but  little  more  than  a boy 
when  Chaucer  was  writing,  and  Caxton 
was  not  born  till  some  years  after  Chau- 
cer was  dead."  In  truth,  genius  has  no 
more  right  than  talent  to  steal,  and,  for- 
tunately, just  the  quality  in  a work  which 
stamps  it  with  genius  cannot  be  the  sub- 
ject of  theft,  and  could  not  have  been 
stolen.  It  is  not  in  the  material  of  an 
author  that  originality  is  to  be  looked 
for,  but  in  his  use  of  it.  In  the  case  of 
a contemporary  author  we  are  compara- 
tively little  curious  as  to  his  originals. 
The  material  which  the  great  poet  or 
novelist  must  use,  if  he  adheres  to  the 
probable  and  deals  with  life,  is  accessi- 
ble and  may  be  known  to  all.  Fiction 
must  not  contradict  our  usual  experi- 
ence. Chaucer  in  his  day  deplored,  as 
men  do  now,  the  impossibility  of  finding 
anything  new,  mourning  that  the  stories 
had  all  been  told  and  the  situations  all 
exhausted.  Scott,  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  marvellous  creations,  made  the 
same  complaint.  Chaucer  did  as  Shake- 
speare did  — borrowed  his  plots,  and  in 
some  places  followed  his  authority  word 
for  word;  and  of  all  authors  he  is  con- 
spicuous for  acknowledging  his  indebted- 
ness. Chaucer  told  stories;  he  gathered 
them  from  all  sources  in  a story-telling 
age,  but  by  the  manner  of  telling  them 
he  not  only  made  them  his  own,  but  he 
made  them  immortal.  That  genius  does, 
and  is  justified  in  doiug,  even  with  plots 
that  are  known,  ideas  that  are  common, 
and  phrases  that  have  been  used.  But 
identical  thoughts  and  identical  forms 
may  be  original  in  many  minds.  The 
oration  of  our  day  which  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  few  classics  of  eloquence 
is  Lincoln’s  short  speech  at  Gettysburg. 
The  phrase  most  often  quoted  from  it  is 
“that  government  for  the  people,  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth."  Porter’s  Rhetorical 
Reader  was  published  in  1831:  in  1839 
it  was  in  its  fifty-second  edition.  From 
this  edition  I quote  the  following  sen- 
tence for  an  “exercise,"  entitled  “New 
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Social  Order  in  America, ” and  credited 
to  one  Douglas:  ‘‘The  European  emi- 
grant might  believe  himself  as  one  trans- 
ported to  a new  world,  governed  by  new 
laws,  and  finds  himself  at  once  raised  in 
the  scale  of  being — the  pauper  is  main- 
tained by  his  own  labor,  the  hired  laborer 
works  on  his  own  account,  and  the  ten- 
ant is  changed  into  a proprietor,  while 
the  depressed  vassal  of  the  old  continent 
becomes  co-legislator  and  co-ruler  in  a 
government  where  all  power  is  from  the 
people  and  in  the  people  and  for  the 
people.”  The  idea  is  not  new,  though 
this  premature  Douglas  may  have  been 
the  first  to  put  it  into  this  form.  When 
Porter  published  these  selections  of  prose 
and  poetry, Lincoln  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  and  beginning  to  read  law.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  read  this  very 
piece  in  a school-book  which  was  widely 
circulated,  and  that  this  phrase  may  have 
stuck  in  his  memory.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter. The  phrase  in  his  mouth  is  as  pure 
as  a gold  coin  just  dropped  from  the 
mint;  it  was  his  genius  that  set  it  in  an 
immortal  oration. 

VII. 

The  great  editor  of  Chaucer  was  Thom- 
as Tyrwhitt,  born  in  1730.  He  came  to 
bring  clearness  out  of  confusion;  in  him 
“ the  sanest  of  English  poets  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  the  sanest  of  edi- 
tors.” He  had  only  one  desire,  that  of 
ascertaining  the  truth,  and  in  one  re- 
spect lie  attained  a level  rarely  attained 
by  editors  or  commentators — “ when  he 
did  not  know  anything,  he  knew  he  did 
not  know  it.”  But  it  was  not  merely  as 
a textual  scholar  that  he  was  eminent; 
his  literary  taste  is  described  as  almost 
unerring;  “and  it  is  never  to  be  forgot- 


ten that  in  settling  the  text  of  Chaucer  it 
is  not  merely  the  special  learning  of  the 
grammarian  or  the  general  learning  of 
the  scholar  that  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject:  above  both  of  these 
must  be  ranked  the  cultivated  taste  of 
the  man  of  letters.  It  seems  almost  too 
much  to  hope  that  a combination  of 
learning,  of  critical  sagacity,  of  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry  as  poetry,  will  ever  meet 
again  in  the  person  of  another  w illing  to 
assume  and  discharge  the  duties  of  an 
editor  of  Chaucer.”  This  language  de- 
scribes the  lineal  successor  of  Tyrwhitt, 
the  author  of  these  volumes.  But  he  has 
an  added  qualification,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  literary  controversy,  and 
that  is,  fairness  towards  an  adversary. 
Professor  Lounsbury  is  a hal'd  hitter,  but 
his  habit  is  to  take  advantage  of  an  op- 
ponent by  removing  the  ground  from 
under  him  in  stating  the  adversary’s  case 
as  fairly  and  fully  as  he  could  state  it 
himself.  This  leaves  the  impression  upon 
the  reader  that  our  author  is  not  trying 
to  carry  a point  against  any  other  man, 
but  only  to  reach  the  truth. 

It  is  these  qualities  of  exact  and  gen- 
eral scholarship,  joined  with  the  higher 
attributes  of  the  man  of  letters,  critical 
acumen  directed  by  judicial  impartiality, 
and  wit  and  humor,  sometimes  satirical, 
which  drive  dulness  from  every  page, 
that  make  these  Studies  in  Chaucer  the 
most  notable  contribution,  on  the  whole, 
that  America  has  made  to  literary  schol- 
arship. And  this  is  not  all.  These 
volumes,  in  incidental  references,  bear 
abundant  evidence  that  the  world  has  a 
right  to  look  to  Professor  Lounsbury  for 
the  British*  literary  history  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  or  rather  of  the  hundred 
years  ending  about  1830. 


Ulnntjili)  XUrurii  of  Current  Coriita. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  6th  of  February. — 
Although  the  investigation  bv  the  Chilian  gov- 
ernment of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
assault  upon  the  crew  of  the  steamship  Baltimore 
failed  to  reveal  any  mitigating  facts,  that  govern- 
ment neglected  to  offer  any  reparation  or  apology 
for  the  outrage.  In  addition  to  this  neglect,  a note 
of  instructions,  containing  offensive  references  to 
the  United  States  government,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Matta,  the  Chilian  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
the  Chilian  Minister  at  Washington,  with  directions 
that  it  be  given  to  the  press  of  this  country  for 
publication.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  President, 
on  the  25th  of  January,  laid  before  Congress 


a history  of  the  affair,  together  with  the  corre- 
spondence between  Chili  and  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to 
Chili  demanding  a suitable  apology  and  adequate 
reparation  for  the  injury  done  this  government  in 
the  affair  of  the  Baltimore , ami  also  the  withdrawal 
of  the  offensive  parts  of  the  Matta  despatch.  On 
the  28th  despatches  were  received  from  the  Chilian 
government  announcing  that  it  would  yield  to  these 
demands,  and  expressing  regrets  for  the  Valparaiso 
outrage. 

United  States  Senators  were  elected  in  several 
States  as  follows:  In  Ohio,  January  liJtli,  John 
Sherman  (re-elected);  in  Maryland,  January  ltuh, 
Arthur  Pue  Gorman  (re-elected),  and  January  22<i, 
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exciting  him  about  the  rape  of  her  green- 
house. Anyhow,  Billy  got  the  coffin,  and  old 
Isrul,  his  face  painted  a livid  blue,  and  his 
chin  tied  up  like  a corpse  with  one  of  Billy’s 
handkerchiefs,  and  every  flower  from  the  old 
Doctress’s  greenhouse  on  his  breast,  was  borne 
out.  The  chapel  was  forcibly  entered,  and 
44  the  corpse  ” was  borne  in.  Billy  officiated, 
his  devil’s  head  poking  up  over  the  Doctor’s 
gown.  He  had  the  Doctor’s  very  voice.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  Doctor’s  voice  which  startled 
44  the  corpse,”  but  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  got 
ashier  under  his  coat  of  paint  as  he  fixed  his 
gaze  on  Billy’s  horns.  The  devil  raised  his  fork. 

44  Now  at  last  we  have  him  in  torment.  What 
shall  we  do  with  him  ?”  he  asked,  in  a terrific 
voice. 

44 D him!”  came  from  two  hundred 

throats. 

44  Light  the  fire,”  he  said.  He  turned  tow- 
ards the  coffin  and  brandished  his  pitch- 
fork.  44How  many  hen-roosts  have  you 
robbed  ?”  he  asked. 

Isrul’s  jaw  worked.  His  eyes  were  popping 
out  of  his  head.  44  M-m-marse  Satan,  y-y-you 
ain’  gwine  back  befo’  de  war, is  you?”  he  asked. 

44  Since.” 

44I-I  don’  know,  m-master ; not  but  three,  I 
b’lieve.” 

He  was  evidently  in  doubt. 

44  He  has  lied ; record  it.  Add  three  hun- 
dred years  for  each  one  he  left  out.” 

There  was  an  awful  addition  with  sticks  on 
the  floor  at  the  head  of  the  coffin.  A hundred 
throats  responded,  44  It  is  recorded.”  Isrul 
groaned. 

44  How  often  have  you  been  drunk  ?” 

44I-I-I  don’  know,  master;  I done  forgit,” 
he  said,  seeking  safety  in  oblivion. 

44  Add  two  hundred  years.” 

It  was  added  on  the  floor. 

44  How  often  have  you  stolen  from  the  col- 
lege students,  particularly  from  that  pious, 
virtuous,  upright,  and  righteous  gentleman. 
Billy  Logan  ?” 

44I-I— ’bout  a million  times,”  faltered  Isrul. 

There  was  a groan  on  all  sides. 

“He  has  told  one  truth ; take  off  two  min- 
utes. Heat  the  tire,  and  set  the  big  middle 
kettle  to  boiling.” 

A red  calcium- light  suddenly  lit  up  the 
scene,  turning  the  devil’s  head  and  flowing 
robe  a fiery  red.  He  brandished  his  pitch- 
fork  and  advanced.  With  a yell,  Isrul  sprang 
from  the  coffin.  The  devil  caught  him,  and 
they  clinched ; and  the  two  rolled  around  to- 
gether in  a medley  of  coffins,  legs,  chairs, 
pitchforks,  and  devil’s  horns,  Isrul  yelling  and 
fighting  for  salvation,  the  devil  tangled  up  in 
the  Doctor's  "own,  which  was  being  torn  to 
shreds,  shouting  to  us  to  help  him.  Sudden- 
ly Isrul  dealt  him  a tremendous  blow,  broke 
loose,  and  with  one  bound  sprang  crashing 
through  the  nearest  window,  taking  the  sash 
with  him,  and  Billy,  with  his  gown  in  tatters 
and  his  mask  torn  off,  scrambled  breathless 
to  his  feet.  We  saw  him  start  to  speak,  then 


look  towards  the  door.  A change  came  over 
his  face,  and  with  a shout  of  “The  Doctor!”  he 
swept  the  lamp  from  the  table  and  followed 
Isrul  through  the  shattered  window— a pro- 
ceeding which  the  rest  of  us  promptly  adopted. 

The  attendance  at  chapel  next  morning  wTas 
better  than  it  had  been  before  in  years.  Ev- 
ery student  showed  up.  Billy  was  the  de- 
murest of  the  congregation,  sat  well  forward, 
but  kept  in  the  shadow  of  a pillar  to  hide  an 
ugly  bruise  over  the  eye,  and  sang  devoutly. 
The  coffin  had  been  removed,  but  there  w as 
no  need  of  a coffin  to  make  the  occasion  sol- 
emn. Little  Dole  sat  on  the  front  bench,  and 
the  Doctor’s  face  wore  a look  of  doom.  I be- 
lieve every  man  of  the  three  hundred  stopped 
breathing.  I know  I did.  He  said  a great 
outrage  had  been  committed  (Little  Dole 
groaned),  and  that  the  faculty  had  met  and 
determined  to  inflict  the  severest  puuishment 
in  their  power— expulsion.  44  We  shall  expel 
every  one  concerned  in  its  perpetration.  The 
town  authorities  will  probably  follow  it  up 
with  a prosecution.”  (Little  Dole  grunted.) 
The  Doctor  paused.  You  could  put  your  hand 
out  and  feel  the  silence.  “As  soon  as  the  per- 
petrators are  discovered,”  he  added.  A hun- 
dred men  drew  long  breaths. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  saw 
an  old  lame  darky  hobbling  across  the  law  n 
with  a stick.  His  mother  would  hardly  have 
recognized  him.  His  eye  was  apparently 
bunged  up,  his  head  was  plastered  over  with 
court- plaster  like  a map,  his  arm  was  in  a 
sling,  and  he  was  so  lame  he  could  scarcely 
hobble;  but  he  was  evidently  not  entirely 
blind,  for  he  was  making  straight  for  the 
Doctor’s  office.  He  was  nearly  there.  Billy 
gazed  at  him  intently,  and  suddenly  cut  out 
of  the  door,  we  after  him.  It  was  Isrul.  He 
had  actually  reached  the  door  and  raised  his 
hand  to  knock  wThen  Billy  got  to  him. 

44  Wait.  Come  here,  I want  to  speak  to 
you,”  he  said  to  him,  in  a breathless  under- 
tone, beckoning  him  away  from  the  door. 

44  Who  dat?’uasked  Isrul,  lifting  his  head 
and  peering  at  him  out  of  his  bunged-up  eye, 
as  if  he  could  not  see  him.  44  Who  dat  ? I 
cyarn  see  you.  Dat  Billy  Logan  done  put  my 
eye  out.” 

44  No,  he  hasn’t.  How  do  you  knowT  he  did 
it  ?”  said  Billy,  persuasively.  44  Come  this  way 
a minute;  I w'ant  to  talk  to  you  about  it.” 

“Yes,  he  did.  I got  he  kancher  wid  he 
name  on  it.  I know  he  do  it.  I cyarn  heah 
what  you  say.  Talk  louder;  he  dun  stop  up  my 
ear.”  He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  ear  as  if  to 
try  and  hear  him. 

The  Doctor  was  moving  within.  Billy,  with 
a look  of  desperation  at  the  door,  caught  hold 
of  him.  “ Come  here,  Uncle  Isrul,”  he  said, 
seductively. 

“Ough!”  cried  Isrul.  “Umh!  Dat  boy  done 
brock  my  arm.  He  done  ruin  me  for  life.”  He 
raised  his  voice. 

44  No,  he  didn’t.  Don’t  talk  so  loud,  please, 
sir,”  expostulated  Billy,  with  a glance  at  the 
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door.  u If  you  come  this  way  I'll  talk  to  you 
about  it.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  talk  to  you.  I want  to 
talk  to  de  Doctor.  Who  is  you  ? You  ain’  de 
Doctor,  is  you  ? I cyarn  see  you.”  He  raised 
his  head  again  as  if  to  try  and  see  his  inter- 
locutor, groaned  with  pain,  and  then  turned  to 
the  door  and  caught  the  knocker.  * 

“ Come  here.  I’ll  pay  you,  Uncle  Isrul.” 

Isrul  paused.  44  How  much  you  gwine  pay 
me?” 

“I'll  pay  you  well.  Come  here;  come  on.” 
Billy’s  voice  was  never  so  enticing. 

44  I cyarn  walk.  Dat  boy  done  breck  my  leg.” 

44  I’ll  help  you ; I’ll  carry  you.  Come  on,” 
and  he  took  the  old  fellow  and  helped  him 
hobble  along,  almost  carrying  him  to  his 
room.  “Come  in.”  He  hung  the  door  open. 
But  Isrul  sank  down  at  the  step  with  a groan, 
exhausted.  Billy  offered  him  five  dollars  not 
to  tell.  He  was  obdurate.  At  last  Billy  in 
despair  asked  him  what  he  would  hold  his 
tongue  for.  He  reflected,  then  turned  and 
glanced  around  inside  the  room  through  his 
almost  closed  eyes.  “ Gim  me  dat  new  suit  o’ 
clo’es.”  Billy  called  him  a bad  name. 

Isrul  pulled  himself  up  with  a groan,  and 
started  for  the  Doctor’s.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  door,  Billy  rushed  after  him.  His  educa- 
tion, his  future,  his  sweetheart,  hung  on  the 
issue.  Breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter, 
he  went  to  get  the  clothes.  Isrul  examined 
them  critically,  and  poked  them  into  his  basket. 

44  Whar  de  beaver?”  he  asked  in  surprise, 
looking  around  as  if  he  expected  to  see  that 
article  lying  beside  the  basket. 

It  was  not  in  the  contract,  explained  Billy; 
but  to  no  purpose. 

44  Oh  yes,  it  was,”  he  said.  44  Suit  o’  clo’es 
ain’  nuttin’  ’dout  de  beaver.  You  kin  teck  ’em 
back.  I want  to  see  de  Doctor  anyways.” 

He  took  the  clothes  out,  and  rose  painfully. 

The  beaver  was  brought,  and  having  put  it 
carefully  into  his  basket  on  top  of  the  clothes, 
and  surrendered  the  handkerchief,  Isrul  rose. 

“Good  evenin’,  Marse  Satan,”  he  said.  44  I’ll 
have  de  music  dyah  in  time  to-night;”  and  he 
hobbled  off. 

Billy  spent  the  afternoon  having  the  rents 
made  the  night  before  in  his  old  black  coat 
sewed  up,  so  that  he  could  wear  it  to  the  ball. 
He  was  a little  late  in  arriving. 

As  he  led  Miss  Mabel  up  the  floor  to  the 
head  of  the  room,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  players. 
Well  out  in  front  of  them  sat  Isrul,  as  well  as 
he  ever  was  in  his  life,  without  a scratch  on 
him,  and  decked  out  in  Billy’s  new  suit,  and 
with  his  beaver  cocked  on  his  woolly  head. 
He  waited  till  Billy  reached  his  place,  then 
threw  his  head  back,  and  took  a long  look  at 
him,  with  his  eyes  nearly  closed,  as  if  trying  to 
see  him,  caught  his  eye,  and  bowed  low  to 
him.  44  Good  evenin’,  Marse  Satan,”  he  said, 
lifted  his  elbow,  and,  with  a triumphant  wag 
of  his  head,  shouted, 44  S’lute  your  pardners,” 
and  began  to  44  outplay  Gabrul.” 

Thomas  Nelson  Page. 


A SWEET  REVENGE. 

“ Haven’t  you  got  anything  solid  to  eatf” 
said  a traveller,  discontentedly  eying  the  pro- 
fusion of  pies  and  small  cakes  on  the  counter 
of  a restaurant  at  one  of  the  way-stations. 

44  Shall  I give  you  some  beans  T”  said  the 
proprietor,  with  his  most  persuasive  smile. 

The  traveller  assented,  and  making  short 
work  of  them,  asked  “how  much.” 

“Twenty-five  cents,”  was  the  bland  response. 

44  What  f”  cried  the  traveller.  “Twenty- 
five  cents  for  a spoonful  of  cold  beans!” 

The  proprietor  continuing  firm  in  his  price, 
the  man  paid  it  aud  departed. 

But  late  that  afternoon  a telegram  was 
handed  to  the  restaurant-keeper,  for  which  he 
paid  twenty-five  cents;  it  ran  thus: 

44  Don’t  you  think  your  price  a little  high  on 
beans  ?”  Signed,  44  Traveller.” 

STUTTERED  BETTER. 

Wit  seems  often  to  be  the  compensating 
quality  to  those  who  have  been  afflicted  by 
nature  with  impediment  of  speech.  A New 
York  man,  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  some 
years  a stuttering  classmate,  observed, 

“Why,  Morrow,  you  do  uot  seem  to  stutter 
as  badly  as  you  used  to.” 

“N-uun-uo,”  returned  the  stutterer.  “I 
b-huh-have  h -hub-had  so  mum-much  practice 
that  I fuf-fiud  it  v-vuv-very  easy  t-tut-to  stut- 
tammer  now.  E-easier  thuthan  spupeaking 
stu  fc-tu  t-traight.” 

HE  REMEMBERED. 

Yks,  Bill,  my  boy,  I recollec’s  it  all, 

Now  that  ye’ve  tried  them  old  days  to  recall. 

How  you  sot  Silas  Perkins’  dorg  on  me, 

’N’  how  the  critter  bit  my  leg  in  three; 

’X*  how,  when  we  was  goin’  to  the  school, 

’Twas  I got  licked  when  you  had  broke  the  rule. 

’N’  how  we  went  a-fishin*  in  the  creek, 

’N*  you  soused  me  in  Grimes’s  pond  so  slick. 

’N’  how,  when  we  went  to  the  candy  pull, 

You  filled  my  best  clo’es  pockits  chock  up  full; 

’N’  how  that  night,  when  I had  told  my  dad, 

The  lickin’  that  I got — t’was  purty  bad. 

Yes,  I remember  all  them  boyhood  acts, 

Now  that  ye’ve  chose  to  bring  up  all  the  facts; 

’X’  I remember,  too,  when  I was  small, 

I swore  I’d  lick  yer,  ef  I growed  at  all ; 

’N’  growed  I has,  jess  twicet  as  much  as  you. 

’N’  now  I’ll  tell  yer  what  I’m  goin’  to  do: 

I’m  goin’  to  take  yer  right  acrost  my  knee, 

’X’  spank  ye  till  ye  can’t  most  hardly  see; 

’X’  then  Pm  goin’  to  sweep  ye  round  the  floor 
Ontil  the  hull  nex’  town  kin  hear  ye  roar. 

I’d  quite  forgot  ye.  Bill,  ontil  ye  spoke, 

’X’  now,  my  boy,  I’ll  have  my  little  joke. 

And  Si  unto  his  spoken  word  was  true. 

A lovely  course  of  sprouts  he  put  Bill  through. 

And  when  he’d  done — some  forty  minutes  after — 

The  store  just  rang  with  Uncle  Silas’  luughter. 

And  Bill  departed  on  his  hands  and  knees, 

Resolved  no  more  to  call  up  memories. 

John  Kenduick  Bangs. 
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THE  MAIN  POINT. 

Fir)*t  Young  Woman.  “I  would  ffet  married  too.  If  I could  find  a matt  f- could  live  with.” 
Sbcono  Young  Woman.  ”Oh,  that  1m  easy  enough  ; hut  the  difficult  parr  is  to  find  u man  you 
cannot,  live  without.” 


A llEStTATfW  VOTER 

Tiik  hero  of  the  following  incident  was 
doubtless  an  o diVmler  against  good  morals; 
but .-just  how  to  classify  his  o flense  would  form 
a nic«  point  for  discussion. 

It  was  election  day  in  F x?  and  the  hour 

for  closing  the  polls  was  near  at  hand.  The 
po II in g- 1 d uco  was  t ha t of  t fa e on te ri « i os t w an l 
of  the  city,  and  on  its  list  were  a number  of 
country  voters,  ami  also  some  nom  residents, 
their  faces  not  nil  familiar  to  l ho  agents  of  the 
respective,  candidates. 

Presently  a rough  country  wagon,  con  rain- 
ing two  men,  * ;nuc  rattling  down  the  street  in 
desperate  haste.  It  stopped  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crawl.  One  of  the  men  sprang  out  , ami 
began  pushing  his  way  toward  the  polling- 
place — evidently  a tardy  voter.  The  crowd 
was  sympathetic.  1 Am  I in  t hue f ” he  asked, 

*•  Yes,  if  you  hurry  up !”  said  some  oft.be  by- 
staudors. 

As  hd  elbowed  his  way  forward.  li  quiet  man 
caught  bis  arm  and  moved  along  trith  him. 

“How  are  you  going  to  vote  *{‘  inquired  the 
q no *r  matt, softly, 

Hitinh  .quite  made  up  my  timid, v eon- 
fussed  t lie  tardy  voter. 

‘•Better  vote  for  Jones,”  said  the  quiet 
man. 

*•  Onn^oo-f’  »aid  flic  tardy  voter,  doubt  fully. 

“Try  and  make  up  your  mind/'  said  the 
quiet  man,  slipping  a bank-note  into  tin*  hand 
which  hung,  half  open,  by  the  tardy  voters 
side. 


u All  right?  Fin  there  !”  answered  the  tardy 
voter. 

And  the  quiet,  man  melted  back  into  (lie 
crowd. 

Before  the  tardy  voter  had  quire  reached 
the  polling-place,  a genial-looking  individual 
beckoned  him  into  an  open  doorway  ; and  he 
went.  The  genial  man  grasped  bis  hand 
warmly,  drew  him  behind  a staircase*  and  in- 
quired, “Made  up  your  mind  vet  ?” 

“ Beckon  not  quite;”  replied  the  tardy  voter 
“Vote  for  Kobinson,  eh  Ff  whispered  the 
genial  man,  with  a nod  and  a.  wink, slipping 
a bank-note  adroitly  into  the  tardy  voter’s 
hand. 

“I’ll  do  the  best  I can  for  you  !”  said  the 
tardy  voter,  hastening  off  to  the  polling-place. 
He  got  there  without  further  detention, 
b Hurry  up!”  yelled  the  crowd. 

“ Kin  I vote  here  ?”  inquired  the  tardy  voter 
of  the  presiding  officer. 

u What  name,  sir  Fr  asked  that  functionary. 

'Jedediuh  Barker.”  said  the  tardy  one,  ex- 
pectantly turning  ;»  quid  of  tobnivo  in  his 
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JljjJKf  eye  do  shhitv 

Lak  'a  ripe..  ripe  muscadine, 

..An'  er  jips  -slicks  htit 
hi  ft  tantalizin'  pout, 

1 count, H Lucindy  mine. 

Ii. 

Whert  she ^ droop  ter  ey  es  sty  sJtyj 
Lak  &\ie  gwine  ter  pass  toe  by. 
An*  das  afore  she  pass 
J>rap  Vp  harikdier  on  de  grass, 
My  courage  rise  up  high 


Ari i * -$K  voice  mounts  higher 


?u  v.msoui  mm  lira's. 
A-siugiii'  ^ tie  • h |»ip^ 
I sets  back  un*  puspire. 


When  *he  le.au  down  on  ter  hoe, 
AS*  dig  tie  sanv  np  witl  Apr  toe, 
;ApMopk  tode&  trw  atf'  riglh 
De*  lak  4]jV  ' moK?  eou J d ury , 

I doift  kppw  'ivhu'r : Mt  go. 


When  *iie  \ralk‘ right.  down  <le  aisle 
At  de  cake-walk  wid  a eimle, 

A uv  she  ah,;  yaller  Jake 

de  'eak'<V 

I steam  a.iy  sizz  ark  bile. 


When  she  claim  me  fur  her  beau 
A ir  den  da  nce  de  reel  \tid  Joe  „ 
An'  vv hem  she  gwirig  me  hv 
Squeeze  my  ban  on  tb>  sly — 

I dpii*  kiiiuw  whey  or  n« 


.Teflt'-^u/trtify:  T#ucmdy>  w&ya 
Git*  mr  A o ups<H  some  days 
d at  *t  kn  * rt 

1 >ai?t  iim  d»  way  a/;  e 4q( 
I'd  du  ahhie;  ■ 


; yin,  V;  ;y:,;:;'!,'  • y *.'■ 

Sdrni-  $tayi  ^htep.  sldr  ife  de  was, 
Ei  learnt  Mai  i hides  a loss. 
An-  . 

iHd  alf  rtt  innw  xfif  do, 

i)o  /mvf  rd  .•  xMiJ , he.‘M0:-  ’ 

In^rHMeC^^8:nrSr^  a ut. 


Ms?*?'* 


y - p ,'^t“ V . *^  '^'  y aSS 

X 

A^K> 


Ifc$3;,i.  ^ J0&  SlSE ,ffl 


MTKRARY  K0TK3. 
fli V ^AURXlffJE..  nl'TTOX 


f l^I  J AT  ( rue  pfr i) obopi kr  aim!  profmi n (I * t tid met 

JL  «tf  men,  Mr  Jtiidyurd  Kipling  .-friysv  «umiv 

tf h c n y th  nt. i i es f f;u  ii  reqn) ted  H f aehipeb] , fmo 
m • iu  uxmi  CnxiW'.uii'ttl  tiling  :*  yoony  oiim 
y«Vi  qj^ri’y  about  with  hmyif  lh>  i^gmmhg  of 
hi*  *;ure«*r,  i*  an  itorpijidteJii  aMmUHOmu  Ir 

iwikes  him  (Vtl  no  port  ant  am!  ke, 

Anil  b10fv uiuf  oynimd ; apt!  whenever  he  Iui» 
ujtmeh:  ot  Ureivor  frofti  wftnt  ot  ekorV 

ei*p  hA  eail  inpiin*  oror  his  lost  lay?*  .tfiuj  Its 
very  happy  m a femh*r.  fwiiitrhf  fashion 

Thin  (m  rhe  , key -mite  pf  each  of  h lip  three 
episode*  Uileiv  puhlfWlual  by  Mra  . W.  K. Qtiffcttd 
hi  epistolary  fomv;  esuopf  that  her  £Mhj9ei& 
of  hiiie^thled  afftpHtpi'  are  generally  young 
lartius  instead  ,w£ : The  writer  of 
the-  clever  X<»»r-/e  tt/y*  of  u if  Vo  /*%  fTotPiiN,*  the 

*k£fifk  wfireh  g'M'6s  itb  luripe  ttf  the  roimne,  t$ 
not  qm  R*  ho  Wai  WUV  as  arv  ^ he  H^roirie^i  of  **  A. 
Modem  Co rresjtonil enee ,4  and  of  * A Seht  j- 
tueiita)  Cotros hut  is  wmrift.ly 

mmugh,  for  all  tiuH,  *ml  ;*h«>  is  pot  «mH  urnd- 
tfru,  hup  0k  i$  HiaUafri‘hj  tal  as  weli.1;  , Like  Mr,. 
KipHiVg'fv  jil ibtf  Alyji^lht^  Alio  ik  and 

Idawe ; ;\:nd  siv  take*  yin  iutm»n*£  UftHHiot  of 
comlbH  out  of  the  fill! ^ that  *h»;  -w**hI  \o  ihse 
an  ui.  AiMihy  \ohiij:  avliiU  m \* UitrU. am!  who* 
— jui  w<>rUvc  m aibrtfryoot  ?i£m>  Atiisl-rtiud 
flint,  ;i»M  r she  \4*  u* .ipurrj/ai  t<»  - otheluvlv  tilBih 
f^hu  htt ne«l  prt is  t ^avir  her 

a weihlin|r  4tPep  hole  on 

a 0*ro f rsj rtOiI.  hhiivivyn.  sbr  an^. 

tlhr  hjwhauit  are  tyrallcn f inends  amV  ^ooit 
iionipjmnvns,  hut  f ov»  Urol  ^vmpivthy:  'ire  no- 
known  <| I iiiuft ley  iu  itieu’/feiiteilr  e'ir<?te.  wid 
who/i  lylio/  has  u pvf  toup  kkudkclje,  or  yaHVry 
fetun  tho  want  of  a eoofc  or  a woupeVor  a r hurkr 
fipok;  Vi.s- ‘tyfcf  h'upTvf; r In  kef  ;tphvtpcv . t w h > 
light  .f01»ii>f'rT; «Aver;> tiar.  nioefc.':  '.■mil  she  won* 
^erS,  }w*4  rhy  wprl)t  ppOb  ibUioX  iuA  round/  if 
wilt  H<ltf  Hoou'lmw,  mm  I hr  'vlu  rhs  at  Hie  pool 
ijfctlh  ■filh,;h’4>re  arid  aftdvth  aud  «o 

sot  goi»iy»  • again  Inn  lovy  tnr  it*  £\\a>t  ami  his'- 

Joyf  for  hy  r ; ; al/d  y'hr  \w»->iiht  !'ipd  he.  putinhit 
flip  mpHj^  in  the  si- 

ietii  ishiini  lor  t jie  wotht ; althfAigjj  she  has  iio. 
snow  atfrrlioM  lp.fr  for  r In*  arlhst  than  she  has 
for  hor  hosi/ahd  : all  V;f  wltiyJ}  yfioTrs  lh)V\  welt 
51  r.  K-ipiiiii:  kuo.WA  "Viat  i;  ;unl  ikhi, 

Thw  wri far  of  thy  knvni.hh'  *iVl<‘  of  p A 15 but* 
**Tnv  C^tTesjMiriihoam  f{i?seri  hml  by  no  on- 

5iM»lv«.*r.  ./uv  hrvng  c not  fflt*/cPther  u look  rdu 

-*y'  -n  Uwiiifft  Jl'wnafi  Hy  M » .y  AV  K~. 
pinih ■ t'iphftm<*-H;Mili  rucPV^^kff.and 
.^jf  • ATew  Vork : ft>»rpv>r  HJmrb^Uhpri 


kiitiw  ; hnt  she  is  «>ne  of  I honk  lurge-mindeik 
^rrar-KmiJed  peh*jrlc\  hmgitOj:  to  suffer  and  dis- 
tiu^uish  tlmro^el  r.rs  rii  the  cause  t»rin]mmiit> , 
amt  h>r  f jip  j;ood  of  yIr*  world,  who  are  supfa  tk 
iitiiniirice  howa»iAif?i<v  $ti^  hn>n  thaii  a «»«- 
aim  is  u ihingerons  iremuk  ifHht  to  l^i 
likr0f^at:tyy’  :\%*jt6  in  any  more  letters  a hou  t 
“'  t ]it  ihdocMs  of  Omidiu  ^/’.-Ohdi  aolitf# 

\o  the  “ d tun  ” vrliOHp  »v  rerooee  «h«.  ouce  rejoe t- 
ed  on  the  grooud  that  rcy ereueb  Imhjrlually 
,v r<>  piissiop  c funeral.  " Her  aim!  is  not 
»i>  ^rrear  ay  yjie  says  it  is ; |ier  niind  is  riot, wo 
’argt-  as  5l»e  fhiTiky.n  she  writps  very  hriglit 
te^nrsh  ajnl  she  wry  ^ hri.gUVletl^TS  ;p 

reply  ; ho i »!<**  mao  who  answers  her  ietrers  .* 
lip% high^dnh'd^mKighAf  hirp^ouiiJded  eoouirh 
tooiihiwet  her  al)V)pjU'i)tri;  and  tbprelh  her daiv 
g*M‘  he~.  ff hy  Imtrki  hmvevvr„  is  edftiiroh/’. 
wriHen,  and  ivi.li  Had  lunov  yutUiHms»»o  .>o 

: jti  -lipt-. yh.prt.'  Ih'eikek:,;  ' 

^ifuraj^^k  %t^3  httr  oppressing  > ^ fPfc  ' ^ iki 
h -ve‘  (hem  fu  too  Y'hii>vi\vK"  ' The  kre^hr? 
!>f  M<H  nmtiihiy  to  rhe  liiTi;:*';  eoogx^nr 

four  «(  venti***  of  Ha»U»Ii Itx  5iU»:AvUXe  <\o^ 
(fiu  *vf«nl  ic/  moralist*  hat  ?opf  h ; hu|.  he  feehi 
it  hh'i  duly  - as  i TtevK  h«*r  •*  -a”  tVutt  the 
of  ^ ,i  mnoh  fuofp  psceUent 

thing  ;b4';''^n»iMk%^Ay0:  i\i  55' fkhll y \'Vt\*ytci’9tY-^.; 
ff»an  U Mo'  wntmy  oaf  i>riiii;*nt  :u»d  i(evrkhp^ 
tihv'rv^i; i tl«o t u if  >i  a ayd  nna- 
hi^.e  eyi.feei-iU.v  for  wi.mmi,  i:i*  ^|ji  thin^  Hen  • 
h\V^l4yV*  hpii^.ir ‘ kd.  gi y^.: Ane^  na- 

00  it4»  flikii  ;\ud ‘ it  w#ky  a wnlk  for  ii-solf, 
yo»td  nr  had:  :•<*  M $ :l  *vp.yfl;  " 

tVo\7tif)o^  -wftr  ifpt*..io- 

fi  «-t( riiMi 1 1 \ is  d*<da>(h. 


lkltf  kv  Hie  \itiWxtff!**:  ih  a 

Wm  hliv  AVofiiah  ami  oelotdy  hut.  fortunately 
fdr  hpt^i fydjrhV'dof '.  ji.er  does  opt 

ehinhd^  horsiejf  hy  th^  writing  of  Love-Letters 
to  her  huyfv’ihii,  or  N»  anyhod  r eU«i,  Site  livos 
unhapody  Witli  tip*  nutii  k)o>.  has  ruarnod.  ‘Ito 
leu^er.  sh»'  j|i|3|0y>  he  jw  punctilious,  >ihe 
ptinjjly  tinneiVHUifUiJi!  : he  \s  riohcr  m rnsf^, 
she  eicIrUvug.ifit,  idiauirefiil,  itnpali^id  : |io  u 
! wo<:imirlhii' r,  .s  lm  i.^  eitrliMUMi i in*  Ukcsfhih”  ; 
Heriniisiy.  she  pive-s  Tipr  nahire  iky  lUpjj,  upd 
shu  iijahos  a walk  wliieh  ta  had  nrul  «lipfu>ry 
,^he  iii/e*  iittl  tali,  nlf.hoiigh  ‘^h«  tn*r* 
liti*  iw  A’ery  *yhiti  hi  tllk  ptlfi  fh  he  aide  to  eome 
hack  li  t thr  emtipundive  and  wafef  y M 

u\  yenvruh 


i-drgifi 


^.•,  •' e 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Baroness 1 is  a Dutch  story,  by  Miss  Fran- 
ces Mary  Peard.  According  to  the  Dutch  law 
a legal  separation  of  man  and  wife  can  at  tirst 
be  granted  temporarily  only,  and  for  a term 
of  five  years;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  and  be- 
fore the  decree  is  finally  pronounced,  the  in- 
terested parties  must  again  appear  before  the 
judge,  and  be  examined  as  to  whether  their 
wishes  remain  the  same,  or  whether  either  has 
anything  to  advance  against  the  divorce.  This 
is  a most  admirable  law ; and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Dutch  cannot  exhibit  a work- 
ing-model of  it  to  the  residents  and  visitors 
of  Chicago  during  the  coming  Columbian  sym- 
posium. 

When  the  book  opens,  these  five  years  of  ex- 
perimental separation  are  within  a few  months 
of  expiring.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Utrecht, 
Dordrecht,  and  in  the  baronial  castle  of  Boek- 
enrode,  a large  but  unamusing  Netherlandish 
country-seat,  which  has  nothing  but  ghosts 
to  enliven  it,  and,  according  to  the  Baroness, 
u even  the  ghosts  are  dull.”  She  had,  perhaps, 
a little  excuse  for  her  conduot,  and  he,  perhaps, 
was  justified  in  slapping  her  on  the  shoulder 
with  a paper- knife;  for  he  must  have  been 
trying  to  live  with,aud  she,  certainly,  was  very 
aggravating  while  she  was  attending  the  fu- 
neral of  passion,  and  before  reverence  rose 
from  the  dead.  The  more  interesting  couple, 
however,  are  his  brother  and  her  friend,  around 
whom  Miss  Peard,  with  her  usual  delicacy  and 
skill  has  woven  the  wreath  of  a pretty  little 
romance.  It  is  a pleasant,  healthful,  helpful 
story,  from  first  to  last,  aud  one  for  whose  mor- 
al the  Preacher  can  find  nothing  but  praise. 


Mrs.  Dines* 8 Jewels 3 were  rich  and  rare.  Mrs. 
Dines  herself  was  not  rare,  but  she  was  rich. 
She  was  the  good,  dull,  vulgar  wife  of  an  Aus- 
tralian millionaire;  and  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-blank  she  is  represented  as 
sailing  from  Gravesend  on  one  of  the  large 
wooden  merchant- vessels  of  that  period,  with 
a necklace  worth  something  like  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  an  uninterest- 
ing company  of  fellow-passengers,  and  with  an 
assorted  cargo  of  the  letter  h , bound,  all  of 
them,  for  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Mrs. 
Dines,  on  the  voyage,  lost  and  recovered  her 
jewels,  and  her  h’s,  in  a very  curious  and  inge- 
nious way,  the  details  of  which  need  not  be 
given  here.  The  marine  detective  is  a new 
figure  in  fiction,  and  if  Mr.  Clark  Russell  and 
some  future  Gaboriau  can  be  induced  to  col- 
laborate in  the  production  of  a story  of  high- 
sea  robbery,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  police 
boat  should  not  patrol  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific — in  fiction  — for  the  edi- 
fication of  a new  generation  of  the  lovers  of 

2 The  Baroness.  A Novel.  By  Francks  M.  Peard. 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents.  [Harper's  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary.] New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

3 Mrs.  Dines's  Jewels  A Mid-Atlantic  Romance.  By 
W Clark  Russell.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper, 50  cents. 
[Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library.]  New  York  : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 


Monsieur  Lecocq,  and  of  Stories  Told  ’Round 
the  Galley  Fire.  In  the  present  tale  the  author, 
somehow,  gives  us  the  impression  that  Mrs. 
Dines  would  not  have  lost  her  jewels  if  the 
captain  of  the  ship  on  which  she  sailed  had 
not  been  “ a sea  dandy” — the  term  is  Mr.  Rus- 
sell’s own — with  a many-colored  w'aistcoat  and 
a very  bald  head;  and  whether  such  is  Mr. 
Russell’s  intention  or  not,  the  rogues  of  the 
book  are  the  only  persons  in  it  who  excite  our 
sympathy  or  our  admiration.  They  are  a very 
clever  and  a very  attractive  pair  of  thieves; 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  fitted  for  better 
business,  and  to  have  deserved  a better  fate. 
There  is  none  of  the  prosiuess  of  moral  excel- 
lence about  them!  

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
fact  that  goodness — in  fiction — is  always  dull, 
unless  it  is  unconventional,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  character  of  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Black’s 
A Daughter  of  Heth .4  Coquette,  the  young  lady 
in  question,  was  as  good  as  possible;  pure,  self- 
forgetful,  self-Bacrificing,  almost  angelic;  but 
with  no  feeling  of  religion  whatever,  with  very 
little  moral  sense,  and  with  almost  no  princi- 
ples of  any  kind  to  save  her  from  the  tradi- 
tional duluess  which — in  fiction — seems  of  ne- 
cessity to  attend  upon  virtue.  All  of  which 
would  go  to  prove  that  the  goodness  which 
bores — in  fiction — is  only  that  which  is  sanc- 
tioned by  general  concurrence,  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  social  usage  aud  custom,  which, 
in  short.,  is  purely  conventional. 

Although  “ A Daughter  of  Heth  ” is  not  the 
earliest  of  Mr.  Black’s  novels — it  was  preceded 
by  “ Kilrneny,”  i4Iu  Silk  Attire,”  aud  “A Mon- 
arch of  Mincing-Lane” — it  is  the  first  of  the 
new  and  uniform  edition  of  his  works  which 
he  now  presents  to  his  public.  In  his  modest 
preface  he  says  that  he  has  long  been  contem- 
plating this  step,  with  the  added  intention  of 
reshaping  aud  rewriting,  in  a large  measure, 
those  stories  which  appeared  in  the  beginning 
of  his  career ; so  that  bonks  composed  amid 
stressand  turmoil  might  gain  something  from 
the  comparative  leisure  of  later  years.  That 
he  found  it  impossible  to  do  this  as  thorough- 
ly and  as  completely  as  he  wished  is  a matter 
of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Black,  and  to  his  read- 
ers as  well.  He  has  revised  in  many  ways; 
slight  verbal  inaccuracies  have  been  corrected; 
conversations  have  been  condensed;  and  as  he 
expresses  it, “ crooked  places  have  been  made 
straight”;  but,  happily,  he  has  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  heart  to  destroy  the  original 
freshness  of  his  touch  by  the  substitution  of 
any  effort  at  a nicer  precision. 

The  announcement  that  these  tales  of  Scot- 
tish lakes  and  Scottish  heather,  of  London 
streets,  and  of  English  country  lanes,  of  true 
hearts  aud  of  pure  fresh  air,  are  to  appear  in 

4 A Daughter  of  Heth.  A Novel.  By  Wilj.ia*  Black. 
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uniform  shape  will  be  received  with  pleasure 
by  countless  admirers  of  Mr.  Black  on  both 
sides  of  the  Border,  and  on  both  sides  qf  the 
Ocean ; and  it  will  be  a source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  the  enthusiastic  and  couscientious 
book-collector  to  feel  that  he  can  now  bind  Mr. 
Black,  without  waiting  for  Mr.  Black  to  die! 
And  this  is  a satisfaction  in  which  Mr.  Black 
himself,  and  his  personal  friends,  will  partici- 
pate in  a most  hearty  way.  May  he  live  to 
write  many  more  new  novels,  and  to  see  him- 
self uniformly  aud  richly  bound  for  many  years 
to  come. 


It  seems  almost  time  to  hind  Mr.  McCaskey 
aud  his  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection ,*  for 
how  Mr.  McCaskey  is  going  to  be  able  to  col- 
lect more  songs  to  bind,  must  he  a mystery  to 
many  singers.  Seven  volumes  of  his  compila- 
tions— in  paper,  in  boards,  and  in  cloth — have 
been  noticed  in  these  columns  during  the 
last  few  years  ; and  of  the  eighth,  which  has 
just  appeared,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  said. 
It  opens  with  the  “Old  Easy  Chair  by  the 
Fire” ; it  closes  with  the  “ Ivy  Green”  ; it  in- 
cludes “All  Around  my  Hat”  and  the  “An- 
chor’s Weighed” ; and  it  will  find  a welcome 
wherever  songs  are  sung. 


Mrs.  Louise  Jopling  has  lately  published 
in  this  country  and  in  England  a useful  little 
Hand-hook  on  Art,  entitled  Hints  to  Amateurs ,• 
in  which  she  discourses,  in  wf ell-conceived  and 
carefully  prepared  chapters,  upon  Black  and 
White,  Oil-painting,  Water-colors,  Pastel,  Pho- 
tography, Sketching  from  Nature,  Anatomy, 
and  Perspective.  Her  motive,  as  she  express- 
es it  in  her  Introduction,  is  to  assist  those  of 
her  fellow-workers  in  her  own  profession  who, 
for  want  of  a little  timely  encouragement,  are 
apt  to  become  disheartened,  and  particularly 
to  help  those  who,  from  force  of  circumstances, 
cannot  enjoy  the  advantages  which  are  in  our 
days  so  accessible  to  so  many  art  students.  In 
UBing  the  word  “ Amateur,”  she  intends  it  to 
signify  its  original  meaning,  to  wit,  “a  lover,” 
and  she  draw's  a curious  aud  an  original  dis- 
tinction between  the  amateur  aud  the  profes- 
sional artist.  The  former,  she  says,  is  usually 
burdened  in  his  start  in  life  with  too  much 
money,  the  latter  with  too  little.  In  this,  it 
seems  to  her,  lies  the  chief  difference  between 
them.  That  the  large  body  of  professional 
lovers  of  art  will  agree  with  her  in  this  bold 
statement  is  hardly  probable.  Amateurity  does 
not  always  mean  immaturity  or  incompetence, 
however,  although  it  is  too  often  associated 
in  many  scoffing  minds  with  those  words;  and 
the  Amateurs  for  whom  Mrs.  Jopling’s  Hints 


5 Franklin  Square  Song  Collection , No.  8.  Selected 
by  J.  P.  McCaskey.  Two  Hundred  Favorite  Hymns 
and  Sonffs  for  Schools  and  Homes.  Nursery  and  Fire- 
side. 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents  ; Boards,  60  cents  ; Cloth, 
$1  00.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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were  written  will,  no  doubt,  find  in  her  pages 
much  of  the  encouragement  and  help  she  hopes 
to  give  them. 

Mrs.  Jopling  was  married  some  years  ago  to 
a well-known  British  artist,  and  she  is  herself 
an  artist  of  no  mean  repute  in  her  own  land. 
She  was  born  in  Manchester,  less  than  half  a 
century  ago,  and  she  began  the  serious  study 
of  her  profession  as  a professional  artist  after 
she  had  become  a wife  and  a mother.  Her 
amateur  experiences  w' ere,  naturally,  of  no  lit- 
tle assistance  to  her  when  Bhe  entered  the 
schools  of  Charles  Chapliu  and  of  Alfred 
Stevens,  in  Paris,  at  the  agetof  twenty-three; 
and  the  many  hours  and  days  of  bard  work 
she  dwells  upon  more  than  once  in  the  pages 
of  this  hook  have  brought  forth  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  Her  pictures  have  been  seen  on 
the  w alls  of  the  Royal  Academy  aud  of  other 
galleries  of  London  for  many  seasous,  and  her 
“ Five  Sisters  of  York  ” attracted  no  little  at- 
tention at  the  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876.  She  is  credited  by  the  English  critics 
with  the  possession  of  remarkable  technical 
gifts  as  an  artist ; with  a correct  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  tone;  and  w'ith  an  unusual  pow- 
er to  bring  different  tints,  even  when  they  are 
not  harmonious,  into  proper  relations  with  one 
another. 

The  fact  that  her  “Hints  to  Amateurs”  is 
dedicated,  “by  Gracious  Permission,”  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  that  successful  and  sincere 
Amateur,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  will,  perhaps, 
lend  to  it  an  added  charm  aud  value  in  certain 
artistic  American  eyes. 


There  was  very  little  of  amateur  work  in 
any  of  the  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World T 
which  Sir  Edward  Creasy  described  in  his 
hook  bearing  that  title,  and  published  some 
forty  years  ago.  It  opens  with  Marathon, 
fought  490  B.c.,  and  it  closes  with  Waterloo, 
lost  ami  won  in  1815  a.d.,  twenty-three  cen- 
turies later.  It  includes  four  fights  of  a pnre- 
ly  professional  character  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  it  de- 
picts three  more  w'hich  “ came  off”  before  the 
date  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  ; it  contains  the 
history  of  Joan  of  Arc’s  victory  over  the  Eng- 
lish at  Orleans,  the  history  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  of  the  Battles  of  Blenheim, 
Pultowa,  Saratoga,  aud  Valmy;  but  although 
its  author  did  not  die  until  1878,  it  does  not, 
unfortunately,  touch  upon  Sebastopol,  Luck 
now',  Gettysburg,  or  Sedan,  all  of  them  decisive 
enough  in  their  time. 

When  Creasy’s  w'ork  first  appeared,  in  1851, 
it  immediately  fought  its  way  into  popular 
favor,  and  it  was  commended,  as  well,  by  mil- 
itary experts  of  field  and  of  study.  It  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  its  appear- 
ance now  in  a brand-new  uniform  is  proof 

1 The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battle*  ff  the  War  Id,  from  Mara- 
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enongh  of  it*  intrinsic  merit  as  a veteran  of 
fifteen  tights.  Its  anthor  did  not  choose  Bat- 
tles for  his  topic  from  any  love  of  carnage  in 
itself,  or  from  any  morbid  desire  to  show  how 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  succeeded  in 
stabbing  and  hewing  and  shooting  each  other 
to  death  in  different  ages  or  in  different  ways; 
but  rather  to  investigate  the  chains  of  causes 
and  effects  which  led  to  these  slaughters,  to 
study  the  enduring  importance  of  the  results 
of  these  slaughters  upon  the  social  and  polit- 
ical conditions  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been  the 
results  upon  victors  and  vanquished,  and  upon 
their  descendants,  if  any  one  of  these  decisive 
battles  had  been  decided  the  other  way. 

It  is  rather  amusing,  in  view  of  the  chains 
of  causes  and  effects  which  have  since  been 
forged  by  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  out  of  the 
links  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
of  the  thirteen  other  little  wars  in  which  En- 
gland engaged  during  the  first  half-century 
of  her  Majesty’s  reign,  to  read  Sir  Edward’s 
flowery  epilogue  written  less  than  three  years 
before  the  foundation  of  the  famous  alliance 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities by  a Russian  army.  “We  see,”  he 
exclaimed,  " the  bauners  of  every  civilized  na- 
tion waving  over  the  arena  of  our  competition 
with  each  other  in  the  arts  that  minister  to 
our  race’s  support  and  happiness,  and  not  to 
its  suffering  and  destruction.  No  battle-field 
ever  witnessed  a victory  more  noble  than  that 
which  England,  under  her  sovereign  lady  and 
her  royal  prince,  is  now  teaching  the  people 
of  the  earth  to  achieve  over  selfish  prejudice 
and  international  feuds,”  etc.,  etc. 

That  the  peoples  of  the  earth  forgot  this 
lesson  in  a very  short  time,  and  began  the 
cutting  of  each  other’s  throats  again  in  selfish 
prejudice  and  in  international  feuds,  was  ow- 
ing, however,  to  no  fault  of  the  chronicler  of 
the  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  which  had  pre- 
ceded Inkerman.  The  moral  of  his  book,  not- 
withstanding its  blood-curdling  title,  teaches 
that  the  victories  of  peace  are  no  less  renown- 
ed than  are  those  of  war. 


Lord  Robert  Cecil,  better  known  as  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  present  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Sir  Edward  Creasy’s  sovereign  lady, 
first  entered  Parliament  in  1853,  sixteen  years 
after  the  sovereign  lady  came  to  the  throne,  and 
eight  years  before  she  lost,  by  death,  her  royal 
prince.  At  that  time,  writes  Mr.  Traill,  Lord 
Salisbury’s  present  biographer,  the  gigantic 
Hyde  Park  Conservatory  of  1851 — otherwise 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  arena  of  Britain’s  in- 
ternational prize  competition  in  the  arts  of 
peace — was  still  supposed  to  have  done  its 
work  effectively  as  a forcing-house  for  the 
plant  and  flower  of  international  good-will — 
"in  a word,”  according  to  Mr.  Traill,  "the 
beautiful  vision  of  a kindly  earth  asleep,  or 
about  to  sink  in  slumber, 1 lapped  in  universal 
law,’  glowed  still  before  the  eyes  of  multitudes 
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of  Englishmen ; and  if  a few  others  perceived 
on  the  Eastern  horizon  a little  clond,  shaped 
like  the  hand  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  and  out- 
stretched in  the  direction  of  Constantinople, 
it  is  probable  that  fewer  still  foresaw  how 
soon  the  heavens  would  be  1 black  with  clouds 
and  wind,’  and  still  less  how  short  a time  was 
to  elapse  before  the  great  storm  actually  burst.” 
Whether  the  young  Cecil,  then  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  was  already  among  the 
wiser  prophets  of  political  weather  who  know 
enongh,  even  while  the  sun  shines,  to  provide 
themselves  with  mackintoshes  aud  goloshes  is 
not  stated  in  the  present  volume,  but  he  cer- 
tainly has  since  shown  no  little  knowledge  of 
the  study  and  the  nse  of  the  national  and  inter- 
national hydrometer;  he  has  scon  storms  burst 
in  China,  in  India,  in  Afghanistan,  and  in  ev- 
ery province,  in  every  colony  of  Great  Britain, 
almost  in  every  parish,  and  he  has  weathered 
them  all. 

Mr.  Traill,  like  his  predecessors  in  the 
"Queen’s  Prime  Ministers  Series,”  has  written 
a purely  political  biography.  A London  jour- 
nal remarked  of  it  the  other  day  that  "it  is 
the  liveliest,  not  to  say  the  most  superciliously 
cynical  and  wickedly  witty  of  the  lot”;  but 
this  is  a statement  which  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can observer  of  British  affairs  will  hazily  en- 
dorse. It  seems  to  be  lively  only  so  far  as  a dis- 
course upon  Reform  Bills,  upon  Irish  Church 
Acts,  Spirit  Duties,  Household  Suffrage  Ques- 
tions, Treaties,  Famines,  and  Wars  can  be  live- 
ly; and  its  supercilious  cynicism  and  wicked 
wit  are  displayed  generally,  when  they  are  dis- 
played at  all,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  of  the  men  in  opposition  to  the  party 
Lord  Salisbury  represents.  In  referring,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  personal 
characteristics  Mr.  Traill  writes:  "Want  of 
sympathy  between  speaker  and  his  audiences 
is  apt  to  act  and  react  upon  both  alike,  aud 
upou  the  hearers  with  disproportionate  effect. 

Their  temperature  soon  falls  even  lower  than 
his;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  feeling  entertained  towards 
Lord  Salisbury  by  the  masses  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  though  they  abound  in  respect 
and  admiration,  are  never  touched  by  enthusi- 
asm.” Some  want  of  sympathy  between  writer 
and  reader  of  Mr.  Traill’s  book  may  act  and 
react  upon  the  American  reader  particularly, 
and  quench  any  enthusiasm  he  might  feel 
towards  the  foremost  of  her  Majesty’s  political 
subjects  to-day.  Admiration  and  respect  are 
inspired  by  Mr.  Traill’s  wrords,  but  one  can 
hardly  help  feeling  that  it  is  better  to  be  cor- 
dially and  openly  hated,  as  was  Disraeli,  and 
as  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  a large  proportion  of 
one’s  fellow  countrymen,  than  to  be  universal- 
ly respected  and  admired  as  this  little  book® 
shows  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  be. 

8 The  Marquis  of  Salisbury , K.  O.  By  H.  D.  Tax  ill* 

D.C.L  With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  Svo, 

Cloth,  $1  00.  “ The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  ” 8eries. 
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BY  MARY 

CHAPTER  I. 

AMANDA  PRATT’S  cottage-house  was 
raised  upon  two  banks  above  the 
road -level.  Here  and  there  the  banks 
showed  irregular  patches  of  yellow-green, 
where  a little  milky-stemmed  plant  grew. 
It  had  come  up  every  spring  since  Aman- 
da could  remember. 

There  was  a great  pink-lined  shell  on 
each  side  of  the  front  door-step,  and  the 
path  down  over  the  banks  to  the  road 
was  bordered  with  smaller  shells.  The 
house  was  white,  and  the  front  door  was 
dark  green,  with  an  old-fashioned  knock- 
er in  the  centre.  • 

There  were  four  front  windows,  and 
the  roof  sloped  down  to  them;  two  were 
in  Amanda’s  parlor,  and  two  were  in  Mrs. 
Field's.  She  rented  half  of  her  house  to 
Mrs.  Jane  Field. 

There  was  a head  at  each  of  Amanda’s 
front  windows.  One  was  hers,  the  other 
was  Mrs.  Babcock’s.  Amanda’s  old  blond 
face,  with  its  folds  of  yellow -gray  hair 
over  the  ears  and  sections  of  the  softly 
wrinkled  pinky  cheeks,  was  bent  over 
some  needle -work.  So  was  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock’s, darkly  dim  with  age,  as  if  the 
hearth  fires  of  her  life  had  always  smoked, 
with  a loose  flabbiness  about  the  jaw- 
bones, which  seemed  to  make  more  evi- 
dent the  firm  structure  underneath. 

Amanda  was  sewing  a braided  rug ; her 
little  veiny  hands  jerked  the  stout  thread 
through  with  a nervous  energy  that  was 
out  of  accord  with  her  calm  expression 
and  the  droop  of  her  long  slender  body. 

“It’s  pretty  hard  sewin’  braided  mats, 
ain’t  it?”  said  Mrs.  Babcock. 

“I  don’t  care  how  hard  ’tis  if  I can 
get  ’em  sewed  strong,”  replied  Amanda, 
and  her  voice  was  unexpectedly  quick 
and  decided.  “I  never  had  any  feelin’ 
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that  ai  ng  was  hard  if  I could  only 
do  it.” 

“Well,  u ’ain’t  had  so  much  hard 
work  to  do  as  some  folks.  Settin’  in  a 
rockin’-chair  sewin’  braided  mats  ain’t  like 
doin’  the  house-work  for  a whole  family. 

If  you’d  hed  the  cookin’  to  do  for  four 
men  folks  the  way  I have,  you’d  felt  it 
was  pretty  hard  work,  even  if  you  did 
make  out  to  fill  ’em  up.”  Mrs.  Babcock 
smiled,  and  showed  that  she  did  not  for- 
get she  was  company,  but  her  tone  was 
quite  fierce. 

“Mebbe  I should,”  returned  Amanda, 
stiffly. 

There  was  a silence. 

“ Let  me  see,  how  many  mats  does  that 
make  ?”  Mrs.  Babcock  asked,  finally,  in  an 
amiable  voice. 

“ Like  this  one?” 

“Yes.” 

“This  makes  the  ninth.” 

Mrs.  Babcock  scrutinized  the  floor.  It 
was  almost  covered  with  braided  rugs, 
and  they  were  all  alike. 

“ I declare  I don’t  see  where  you’ll  put 
another  in  here,”  said  she. 

“ I guess  I can  lay  ’em  a little  thicker 
over  there  by  the  whatnot.” 

“Well,  mebbe  you  can;  but  I declare 
I shouldn’t  scarcely  think  you  needed 
another.  I shouldn’t  think  your  carpet 
would  wear  out  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. What  made  you  have  them  mats 
all  jest  alike  ?” 

“I  like  ’em  better  so,”  replied  Aman- 
da, with  dignity. 

“ Well,  of  course,  if  you  do,  there  ain’t 
nothin’  to  say;  it’s  your  carpet  an’  your 
mats,”  returned  Mrs.  Babcock,  with  grim 
apolog3r. 

There  were  two  curious  features  about 
Amanda  Pratt’s  parlor:  one  was  a gentle 
monotony  of  details;  the  other,  a certain 
1892,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  All  rights  reserved. 
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savor  of  the  sea.  It  was  like  holding  a 
shell  to  one's  ear  to  enter  Amanda’s  par- 
lor. There  was  a faint  suggestion  of  far- 
away sandy  beaches,  the  breaking  of 
waves,  and  the  rush  of  salt  winds.  In 
the  centre  of  the  mantel  shelf  stood  a 
stuffed  sea-gull ; on  either  side  shells  were 
banked.  The  fireplace  was  flanked  by 
great  branches  of  coral,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  air-tight  stove  there  stood  always 
in  summer-time,  when  there  was  no  fire, 
a superb  nautilus  shell,  like  a little  pearl 
vessel.  The  corner  whatnot  too  had  its 
shelves  heaped  with  shells  and  coral  and 
choice  bits  of  rainbow  lava  from  volcanic 
islands.  Between  the  windows,  instead  of 
the  conventional  mahogany  card-table, 
stood  one  of  Indian  lacquer,  and  on  it 
was  a little  inlaid  cabinet  that  was 
brought  from  over -seas.  The  whole 
room  in  this  little  inland  cottage,  far  be- 
yond the  salt  fragrance  of  the  sea,  seemed 
like  one  of  those  marine  fossils  sometimes 
found  miles  from  the  coast.  It  indicated 
the  presence  of  the  sea  in  the  lives  of 
Amanda’s  race.  Her  grandfather  had 
been  a seafaring  man,  and  so  had  her  fa- 
ther until  late  in  life,  when  he  had  mar- 
ried an  inland  woman,  and  settled  down 
among  waves  of  timothy  and  clover  on 
her  paternal  acres. 

Amanda  was  like  her  mother,  she  had 
nothing  of  the  sea  tastes  in  her  nature. 
She  was  full  of  loyal  conservatism  tow- 
ard the  marine  ornaments  of  her  parlor, 
but  she  secretly  preferred  her  own  braid- 
ed rugs,  and  the  popular  village  fancy- 
work,  in  which  she  was  quite  skilful. 
On  each  of  her  chairs  was  a tidy,  and 
the  tidies  were  all  alike;  in  the  corners 
of  the  room  were  lambrequins,  all  work- 
ed after  the  same  pattern  in  red  worsted 
and  beads.  On  one  wall  hung  a group 
of  pictures  framed  in  card-board,  four 
little  colored  prints  of  crosses  twined 
with  flowers,  and  they  were  all  alike. 
“ Why  didn’t  you  get  them  crosses  differ- 
ent ?”  many  a neighbor  had  said  to  her — 
these  crosses,  with  some  variation  of  the 
entwining  foliage,  had  been  very  popular 
in  the  rural  neighborhood — and  Aman- 
da had  replied  with  quick  dignity  that 
she  liked  them  better  the  way  she  had 
them.  Amanda  maintained  the  monot- 
ony of  her  life  as  fiercely  as  her  fathers 
had  pursued  the  sea.  She  was  like  a lit- 
tle animal  born  with  a rebound  to  its 
own  track,  from  whence  no  amount  of 
pushing  could  keep  it  long. 


Mrs.  Babcock  glanced  sharply  around 
the  room  as  she  sewed,  she  was  anx- 
ious to  divert  Amanda's  mind  from  the 
mats.  “Don’t  the  moths  ever  git  into 
that  stuffed  bird  over  there?”  she  asked, 
suddenly  indicating  the  gull  on  the  shelf 
with  a sidewise  jerk  of  her  head. 

“ No  ; I ’ain’t  never  had  a mite  of  trou- 
ble with ’em,”  replied  Amanda.  “I  al- 
ways keep  a little  piece  of  camphor  tuck- 
ed under  his  wing  feathers.” 

“Well,  you’re  lucky.  Mis’  Jackson 
she  had  a stuffed  canary-bird  all  eat  up 
with  ’em.  She  had  to  put  him  in  the 
stove;  couldn't  do  nothin’  with  him.  She 
felt  real  bad  about  it.  She'd  thought  a 
good  deal  of  the  bird  when  he  was  alive, 
an’  he  was  stuffed  real  handsome,  an’ 
settin’  on  a little  green  sprig.  She  used 
to  keep  him  on  her  parlor  shelf;  he  was 
jest  the  right  size.  It’s  a pity  your  bird 
is  quite  so  big;  ain’t  it?” 

“I  s’pose  he’s  jest  the  way  he  was 
made,”  returned  Amanda,  shortly. 

“Of  course  he  is.  I ain’t  findin’  no 
fault  with  him;  all  is,  I thought  he  was 
kinder  of  big  for  the  shelf;  but  then 
birds  do  perch  on  dreadful  little  places.” 
Mrs.  Babcock,  full  of  persistency  in  ex- 
posing herself  to  rebuffs,  was  very  sensi- 
tive and  easily  cowed  by  one.  “ Let  me 
see, — he’s  quite  old.  Your  grandfather 
bought  him,  didn’t  he?”  said  she,  in  a 
mollifying  tone. 

Amanda  nodded.  “He’s  a good  deal 
older  than  I am,”  said  she. 

“ It's  queer  how  some  things  that  ain’t 
of  no  account  really  in  the  world  last, 
while  others  that’s  worth  so  much  more 
don’t,”  Mrs.  Babcock  remarked,  medita- 
tively. “Now  there’s  that  bird  there, 
lookin’  jest  as  nice  and  handsome,  and 
there’s  the  one  that  bought  him  and 
brought  him  home,  in  his  grave  out  of 
sight.” 

“ There's  a good  many  queer  things  in 
this  world, ’’rejoined  Amanda,  with  a sigh. 

“ I guess  there  is,”  said  Mrs.  Babcock. 
“Now  you  can  jest  look  round  this 
room,  an’  see  all  the  things  that  belonged 
to  your  folks  that’s  dead  an’  goue,  and 
it  seems  almost  as  if  they  was  immortal 
instead  of  them.  An’  it’s  goin’  to  be  jest 
the  same  wray  with  us;  the  clothes  that’s 
liangin’  up  in  our  closets  are  goin’  to  out- 
last us.  Well,  there’s  one  thing  about  it 
— this  world  ain’t  our  abidin’-place.” 

Mrs.  Babcock  shook  her  head  resolute- 
ly, and  began  to  fold  up  her  work.  She 
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“I  s’posed  they  hadn’t.  Well,  I hope 
Lois  ain’t  goin’  down.  I heard  she  looked 
dreadful.  Mis’  Jackson  she  was  in  yes- 
terday, talkin’ about  it.  Well,  you  come 
over  an’  see  me,  Mandy.  Bring  your 
sewin’  over  some  afternoon.” 

“Well,  mebbe  I will.  I don't  go  out 
a great  deal,  you  know.” 

The  two  women  grimaced  to  each  other 
in  a friendly  fashion,  then  Amanda  shut 
her  door,  and  Mrs.  Babcock  patted  softly 
and  heavily  across  the  little  entry,  and 
opened  Mrs.  Field’s  door.  She  pressed 
the  old  brass  latch  with  a slight  show 
of  ceremonious  hesitancy,  but  she  never 
thought  of  knocking.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  room,  which  had  a clean  and  sparse 
air.  The  chairs  all  stood  back  against 
the  walls,  and  left  in  the  centre  a wide 
extent  of  faded  carpet,  full  of  shadowy 
gray  scrolls. 

Mrs.  Babcock  stood  for  a moment  star- 
ing in  and  listening.  There  was  a faint 
sound  of  a voice  seemingly  from  a room 
beyond.  She  called,  softly,  “ Mis’  Field !” 
There  was  no  response.  She  advanced 
then  resolutely  over  the  stretch  of  carpet 
toward  the  bedroom  door.  She  opened 
it,  then  gave  a little  embarrassed  grunt, 
and  began  backing  away. 

Mrs.  Field  was  in  there,  kneeling  beside 
the  bed,  praying.  She  started  and  looked 
up  at  Mrs.  Babcock  with  a kind  of  solemn 
abashedness,  her  long  face  flushed.  Then 
she  got  up.  “ Good-afternoon,”  said  she. 

“Good-afternoon,”  returned  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock. She  tried  to  smile  and  recover 
her  equanimity.  “I've  been  into  Mandy 
Pratt’s,”  she  went  on,  “an’  I thought  I’d 
jest  look  in  here  a minute  before  I went 
home,  but  I wouldn’t  have  come  in  so  if 
I’d  known  you  was — busy.” 

“Come  out  in  the  other  room  an’  sit 
down,”  said  Mrs.  Field. 

Mrs.  Babcock’s  agitated  bulk  followed 
her  over  the  gray  carpet,  and  settled  into 
the  rocking-chair  at  one  of  the  front  win- 
dows. Mrs.  Field  seated  herself  at  the 
other. 

“It's  been  a pleasant  day,  ’ain’t  it?” 
said  she. 

“Real  pleasant.  I told  Mr.  Babcock 
this  noon  that  I was  goin’  to  git  out  some- 
wheres  this  afternoon  come  what  would. 
I’ve  been  cooped  up  all  the  spring  house- 
cleanin’,  an’  now  I’m  goin’  to  git  out.  I 
dun’no’  when  I’ve  been  anywhere.  I 
’ain’t  been  into  Mandy ’s  sence  Christmas 
that  I know  of  — I ’ain’t  been  in  to  set 
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down,  anyway ; an’  I’ve  been  me&nin’ 
to  run  in  an’  see  you  all  winter,  Mis’ 
Field.”  All  the  trace  of  confusion  now 
left  in  Mrs.  Babcock's  manner  was  a weak 
volubility. 

“It’s  about  all  anybody  can  do  to  do 
their  house-work,  if  they  do  it  thorough,” 
returned  Mrs.  Field.  “I  s’pose  you’ve 
been  takin*  up  carpets?” 

“Took  up  every  carpet  in  the  house. 

I do  every  year.  Some  folks  don’t,  but 
I can’t  stan’  it.  I’m  afraid  of  moths 
too.  I s’pose  you’ve  got  your  cleanin’ 
all  done?” 

“ Yes,  I’ve  got  it  about  done.” 

“ Well,  I shouldn’t  think  you  could  do 
so  much,  Mis’  Field,  with  your  hands.” 

Mrs.  Field’s  hands  lay  in  her  lap,  yel- 
low and  heavily  corrugated,  the  finger- 
joints  in  great  knots,  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  tied  in  the  bone.  Mrs. 
Babcock  eyed  them  pitilessly. 

“How  are  they  now?”  she  inquired. 

“ Seems  to  me  they  look  worse  than  they 
used  to.” 

Mrs.  Field  regarded  her  hands  with  a 
staid,  melancholy  air.  “Well,  I dun’no’.” 

“ Seems  to  me  they  look  worse.  How’s 
Lois,  Mis’  Field?” 

“ She’s  pretty  well,  I guess.  I dun’no’ 
why  she  ain’t.” 

“Somebody  was  say  in’ the  other  day 
that  she  looked  dreadfully.” 

Mrs.  Field  had  heretofore  held  herself 
with  a certain  slow  dignity.  Now  her 
manner  suddenly  changed,  and  she  spoke 
fast.  “ I dun’no’  what  folks  mean  talkin’ 
so,”  said  she.  “Lois  ain’t  been  lookin’ 
very  well,  as  I know  of,  lately;  but  it’s 
the  spring  of  the  year,  an’  she’s  always 
apt  to  feel  it.” 

“Mebbe  that  is  it,”  replied  the  other, 
with  a doubtful  inflection.  “ Let  me  see, 
you  called  it  consumption  that  ailed  your 
sister,  didn’t  you,  Mis’  Field?” 

“I  s’pose  it  was.” 

Mrs.  Babcock  stared  with  cool  reflec- 
tion at  the  other  woman’s  long  pale  face, 
with  its  high  cheek  bones  and  deep-set 
eyes  and  wide,  drooping  mouth.  She 
was  deliberating  whether  or  not  to  ask 
for  some  information  that  she  wanted. 
“Speakin’  of  your  sister,”  said  she,  final- 
ly, with  a casual  air,  “her  husband's 
father  is  livin’,  ain’t  he?” 

“ He  was  the  last  I knew.” 

“ I s’pose  he’s  worth  considerable  prop- 
erty?” 

“ Yes,  I s'pose  he  is.” 
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“Well,  I want  to  know.  Somebody 
was  speakin’  about  it  the  other  day,  an’ 
they  said  they  thought  he  did,  an’  I told 
’em  I didn’t  believe  it.  He  never  helped 
your  sister’s  husband  any,  did  he?” 

Mrs.  Field  did  not  reply  for  a moment. 
Mrs.  Babcock  was  leaning  forward  and 
smiling  ingratiatingly,  with  keen  eyes 
upon  her  face. 

“I  dun ’no’  as  he  did.  But  I guess 
Edward  never  expected  he  would  much,” 
said  she. 

“Well,  I told  ’em  I didn’t  believe  he 
did.  I declare!  it  seemed  pretty  tough, 
didn’t  it?” 

“I  dun’no’.  I thought  of  it  some 
along  there  when  Edward  was  sick.” 

“I  declare,  I should  have  thought 
you’d  wrote  to  him  about  it.” 

Mrs.  Field  said  nothing. 

“Didn’t  you  ever?”  Mrs.  Babcock  asked. 

“Well,  yes;  I wrote  once  when  he 
was  first  taken  sick.” 

“ An’  he  didn’t  take  any  notice  of  it?” 

Mrs.  Field  shook  her  head. 

“ He's  a regular  old  skinflint,  ain’t  he?” 
said  Mrs.  Babcock. 

“I  guess  he’s  a pretty  set  kind  of  a 
man.” 

“Set!  I should  call  it  more’n  set. 
Now,  Mis’  Field,  I’d  really  like  to  know 
something.  I ain't  curious,  but  I’ve  heard 
so  many  stories  about  it  that  I’d  really 
like  to  know  the  truth  of  it  once.  Some- 
body was  speakin’  about  it  the  other  day, 
an’  it  don’t  seem  right  for  stories  to  be 
goin’  the  rounds  when  there  ain’t  no  truth 
in  ’em.  Mis’  Field,  what  was  it  set  Ed- 
ward Maxwell's  father  again’  him?”  Mrs. 
Babcock’s  voice  sank  to  a whisper,  she 
leaned  farther  forward,  and  gazed  at  Mrs. 
Field  with  crafty  sweetness. 

Mrs.  Field  looked  out  of  the  window. 
“ Well,  I s’pose  it  was  some  trouble  about 
money  matters.” 

“Money  matters?” 

“ Yes,  I s’pose  so.” 

“ Mis’  Field,  what  did  he  do  ?” 

Mrs.  Field  did  not  reply.  She  looked 
out  of  the  window  at  the  green  banks  in 
front.  Her  face  was  inscrutable. 

Mrs.  Babcock  drew  herself  up.  “Course 
I don't  want  you  to  tell  me  nothin’  you 
don’t  want  to,”  said  she,  with  injured 
dignity.  “I  ain’t  pry  in’  into  things  that 
folks  don’t  want  me  to  know  about;  it 
wa’n’t  never  my  way.  All  is,  I thought  I'd 
like  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  whether  there 
was  anything  in  them  stories  or  not.” 


“ Oh,  I’d  jest  as  soon  tell  you,”  rejoined 
Mrs. Field, quietly.  “ I was  jest  a-thinkin’. 
As  near  as  I can  tell  you,  Mis’  Babcock, 
Edward’s  father  Jie  let  him  have  some 
money,  and  Edward  he  speculated  with 
it  on  something  contrary  to  his  advice, 
an’  lost  it,  an’  that  made  the  trouble.” 

“Was  that  all?”  asked  Mrs.  Babcock, 
with  a disappointed  air. 

“Yes,  I s’pose  it  was.” 

“I  want  to  know!”  Mrs.  Babcock  leaned 
back  with  a sigh.  “ Well,  there’s  another 
thing,”  she  said,  presently.  “Somebody 
was  sayin’  the  other  day  that  you  thought 
Esther  caught  the  consumption  from  her 
husband.  I wanted  to  know  if  you  did.” 

Mrs.  Field’s  face  twitched.  “Well,” 
she  replied,  “ I dun’no’.  I’ve  heard  con- 
sumption was  catchin’,  an’  she  was  right 
over  him  the  whole  time.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know.  I ’ain’t  never 
been  able  to  take  much  stock  in  catchin’ 
consumption.  There  was  Mis’  Say  night 
an’  day  with  Susan  for  ten  years,  an’  she’s 
jest  as  well  as  anybody.  I should  be 
afraid  ’twas  a good  deal  likelier  to  be  in 
your  family.  Does  Lois  cough?” 

“None  to  speak  of.” 

“Well,  there’s  more  kinds  of  consump- 
tion than  one.” 

Mrs.  Babcock  made  quite  a long  call. 
She  shook  Mrs.  Field’s  hand  warmly  at 
parting.  “I  want  to  know,  does  Lois 
like  honey?”  said  she. 

“Yes,  she’s  real  fond  of  it.” 

“Well,  I’m  goin’  to  send  her  over  a 
dish  of  it.  Ours  was  uncommon  nice 
this  year.  It's  real  good  for  a cough.” 

On  her  way  home  Mrs.  Babcock  met 
Lois  Field  coming  from  school  attended 
by  a little  flock  of  children.  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock stopped,  and  looked  sharply  at  her 
small,  delicately  pretty  face,  with  its  point- 
ed chin  and  deep-set  blue  eyes. 

“How  are  you  feelin’  to-night,  Lois?” 
she  inquired,  in  a tone  of  forcible  com- 
miseration. 

“ I'm  pretty  well,  thank  you,”  said  Lois. 

“Seems  to  me  you’re  lookin’  pretty 
slim.  You’d  ought  to  take  a little  vaca- 
tion.” Mrs.  Babcock  surveyed  her  with 
a kind  of  pugnacious  pity. 

Lois  stood  quite  erect  in  the  midst  of 
the  children.  “ I don’t  think  I need  any 
vacation, ’’said  she,  smiling  constrainedly. 
She  pushed  gently  past  Mrs.  Babcock,  with 
the  children  at  her  heels. 

“You’d  better  take  a little  one,”  Mrs. 
Babcock  called  after  her. 
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Lois  kept  on  as  if  she  did  not  hear. 
Her  face  was  flushed,  and  her  head  seemed 
full  of  beating  pulses. 

One  of  the  children,  a thin  little  girl  in 
a blue  dress,  turned  around  and  grimaced 
at  Mrs.  Babcock;  another  pulled  Lois’s 
dress. 

‘‘Teacher,  Jenny  Whitcomb  is  makin’ 
faces  at  Mis’  Babcock,”  she  drawled. 

“Jenny!”  said  Lois,  sharply;  and  the 
little  girl  turned  her  face  with  a scared, 
nervous  giggle.  “You  mustn’t  ever  do 
such  a thing  as  that  again,”  said  Lois. 
She  reached  down  and  took  the  child’s 
little  restive  hand  and  led  her  along. 

Lois  had  not  much  further  to  go.  The 
children  all  clamored  “Good-by, teacher!” 
when  she  turned  in  at  her  own  gate.  She 
went  in  through  the  sitting-room  to  the 
kitchen,  and  settled  down  into  a chair 
with  her  hat  on. 

“Well,  so  you’ve  got  home,”  said  her 
mother;  she  as  moving  about  preparing 
supper.  She  smiled  anxiously  at  Lois  as 
she  spoke. 

Lois  smiled  faintly,  but  her  forehead 
was  frowning.  “ Has  that  Mrs.  Babcock 
been  here?”  she  asked. 

“ Yes.  Did  you  meet  her?” 

“Yes,  I did;  and  I’d  like  to  know  what 
she  meant  telling  me  I'd  ought  to  take  a 
vacation,  and  I looked  bad.  I wish  people 
would  let  me  alone  tellin’  me  how  I look.” 

“She  meant  well,  I guess,”  said  her 
mother,  soothingly.  “She  said  she  was 
goin’  to  send  you  over  a dish  of  her 
honey.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  of  her  honey.  I 
don’t  see  what  folks  want  to  send  things 
in  to  me,  as  if  I were  sick,  for.” 

“ Oh,  I guess  she  thought  I’d  like  some 
too,”  returned  her  mother,  with  a kind  of 
stiff  playfulness.  “You  needn’t  think 
you’re  goin’  to  have  all  that  honey.” 

“ I don't  want  any  of  it,”  said  Lois. 

The  window  beside  which  she  sat  was 
open ; under  it,  in  the  back  yard,  was  a lit- 
tle thicket  of  mint,  and  some  long  sprays 
of  sweetbrier  bowing  over  it.  Lois  reach- 
ed out  and  broke  off  a piece  of  the  sweet- 
brier  and  smelled  it. 

“Supper’s  ready,”  said  her  mother, 
presently;  and  she  took  off  her  hat  and 
went  listlessly  over  to  the  table. 

The  table,  covered  with  a white  cloth, 
was  set  back  against  the  wall,  with  only 
one  leaf  spread.  There  were  bread  and 
butter  and  custards  and  a small  glass 
dish  of  rhubarb  sauce  for  supper. 


Lois  looked  at  the  dish.  “I  didn’t 
know  the  rhubarb  was  grown,”  said  she. 

“I  managed  to  get  enough  for  supper, ,r 
replied  her  mother,  in  a casual  voice. 

Nobody  would  have  dreamed  how  day 
after  day  she  had  journeyed  stiffly  down 
to  the  old  garden  spot  behind  the  house 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  rhubarb,  and 
how  triumphantly  she  had  brought  up 
those  green  and  rosy  stalks.  Lois  had 
always  been  very  fond  of  rhubarb. 

She  ate  it  now  with  a keen  relish.  Her 
mother  contrived  that  she  should  have 
nearly  all  of  it;  she  made  a show  of  help- 
ing herself  twice,  but  she  took  very  little. 
But  it  was  to  her  as  if  she  also  tasted  ev- 
ery spoonful  which  her  daughter  ate,  and 
as  if  it  had  the  flavor  of  a fruit  of  Para- 
dise and  satisfied  her  very  soul. 

After  supper  Lois  began  packing  up  the 
cups  and  saucers. 

“Now  you  go  in  the  other  room  an' 
set  down,  an’  let  me  take  care  of  the 
dishes,”  said  Mrs.  Field,  timidly. 

Lois  faced  about  instantly.  “Now, 
mother,  I'd  just  like  to  know  what  you 
mean?”  said  she.  “I  guess  I ain't  quite 
so  far  gone  but  what  I can  wash  up  a 
few  dishes.  You  act  as  if  you  wanted  to 
make  me  out  sick  in  spite  of  myself." 

“I  thought  mebbe  you  was  kind  of 
tired,”  said  her  mother,  apologetically. 

“ I ain’t  tired.  I’m  just  as  well  able  t(y 
wash  up  the  supper  dishes  as  I ever  was.” 
Lois  carried  the  cups  and  saucers  to  the 
sink  with  a resolute  air,  and  Mrs.  Field 
said  no  more.  She  went  into  her  bed- 
room to  change  her  dress;  she  was  going 
to  evening  meeting. 

Lois  washed  and  put  away  the  dishes; 
then  she  went  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
sat  down  by  the  open  window.  She  lean- 
ed her  cheek  against  the  chair  back  and 
looked  out;  a sweet  almond  fragrance  of 
cherry  and  apple  blossoms  came  into  her 
face ; over  across  the  fields  a bird  was  call- 
ing. Lois  did  not  think  it  taugibly,  but 
it  was  to  her  as  if  the  blossom  scent  and 
the  bird  call  came  out  of  her  own  future. 
She  was  ill,  poor,  and  overworked,  but  she 
was  not  unhappy,  for  her  future  was  yet, 
in  away,  untouched  ; she  had  not  learned 
to  judge  of  it  by  hard  precedent,  nor  had 
any  mistake  of  hers  made  a miserable  cer- 
tainty of  it.  It  still  looked  to  her  as  fair 
ahead  as  an  untrodden  field  of  heaven. 

She  was  quite  happy  as  she  sat  there; 
but  when  her  mother,  in  her  black  wool- 
len dress,  entered,  she  felt  instantly  ner- 
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vousand  fretted.  Mrs.  Field  said  nothing, 
but  the  volume  and  impetus  of  her  anx- 
iety when  she  saw  her  daughter’s  head  in 
the  window  seemed  to  actually  misplace 
the  air. 

Presently  she  went  to  the  window,  and 
leaned  over  to  shut  it. 

44  Don’t  shut  the  window,  mother,”  said 
Lois. 

44  I’m  dreadful  afraid  you'll  catch  cold, 
child.” 


44  No,  I sha’n’t  either.  I wish  you 
wouldn’t  fuss  so,  mother.” 

Mrs.  Field  stood  back ; the  meeting  bell 
began  to  ring. 

“Goin’  to  meetin’,  mother?”  Lois  ask- 
ed, in  a pleasanter  voice. 

“I  thought  mebbe  I would.” 

“I  guess  I won’t  go.  I want  to  sew 
some  on  my  dress  this  evenin’.” 

“Sha’n’t  you  mind  stayin’  alone,  if  I 
go?” 

4 4 Mind  stay  i n’  alone  ? of  cou rse  I sha'n’ t. 
You  get  the  strangest  ideas  lately,  mo- 
ther.” 

Mrs.  Field  put  on  her  black  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  started.  The  bell  tolled,  and 
she  passed  down  the  village  street  with  a 
stiff  steadiness  of  gait.  She  felt  eager  to 
go  to  meeting  to-night.  This  old  New 
England  woman,  all  of  whose  traditions 
were  purely  orthodox,  was  all  unknow- 
ingly a fetich- worshipper  in  a time  of 
trouble.  Ever  since  her  daughter  had 
been  ill,  she  had  had  a terrified  impulse 
in  her  meeting-going.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  if  she  stayed  away,  Lois  might  be 
worse.  Unconsciously  her  church  attend- 
ance became  a species  of  spell,  or  propitia- 
tion to  a terrifying  deity,  and  the  wild 
instinct  of  the  African  awoke  in  the  New 
England  woman. 

Wheu  she  reached  the  church,  the  bell 
had  stopped  ringing,  and  the  vestry  win- 
dows were  parallelograms  of  yellow  light: 
the  meeting  was  in  the  vestry. 

Mrs.  Field  entered,  and  took  a seat  well 
toward  the  front.  The  room  was  half 
filled  with  people,  and  the  mass  of  them 
were  elderly  and  middle-aged  women. 
There  were  rows  of  their  homely,  faded, 
and  strong-lined  faces  set  in  sober  bon- 
nets, a sprinkling  of  solemn  old  men,  a 
few  bright- ribboned  girls, and  in  the  back- 
ground a settee  or  two  of  smart  young 
fellows.  Right  in  front  of  Mrs.  Field  sat 
a pretty  girl  with  roses  in  her  hat.  She 
was  about  Lois’s  age,  and  had  been  to 
school  with  her. 
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Mrs.  Field,  erect  and  gaunt,  with  a look 
of  goodness  so  settled  and  pre-eminent  in 
her  face  that  it  had  almost  the  effect  of 
a smile,  sat  and  listened  to  the  minister. 
He  was  a young  man  with  boyish  shoul- 
ders, and  a round  face  which  he  screwed 
nervously  as  he  talked.  He  was  vehe- 
ment, and  strung  to  wiriness  with  new 
enthusiasm;  he  seemed  to  toss  the  doc- 
trines like  footballs  back  and  forth  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Mrs.  Field  listened  intently,  but  all  the 
time  it  was  as  if  she  were  shut  up  in  a cor- 
ner with  her  own  God  and  her  own  reli- 
gion. There  are  as  many  side  chapels  as 
there  are  individual  sorrows  in  every 
church. 

After  the  minister  finished  his  discourse, 
the  old  men  muttered  prayers,  with  long 
pauses  between.  Now  and  then  a young 
woman  played  a gospel  tune  on  a melo- 
deon,  and  a woman  in  the  same  seat  with 
Mrs.  Field  led  the  singing.  She  was  past 
middle  age,  but  her  voice  was  still  sweet, 
although  once  in  a while  it  quavered. 
She  had  sung  in  the  church  choir  ever 
since  she  was  a child,  and  was  the  prima 
donna  of  the  village.  The  young  girl 
with  roses  in  her  hat  who  sat  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Field  also  sang  with  fervor,  although 
her  voice  was  little  more  than  a sweetly 
husky  breath.  She  kept  her  eyes,  at  once 
bold  and  timid,  fixed  upon  the  young 
minister  as  she  sang. 

When  meeting  was  done,  and  Mrs. 
Field  arose,  the  girl  spoke  to  her.  She 
had  a pretty  blush  on  her  round  cheeks, 
and  she  smiled  at  Mrs.  Field  in  the  same 
way  that  she  would  soon  smile  at  the 
young  minister. 

44  How’s  Lois  to-night,  Mrs.  Field?”  said 
she. 

“She’s  pretty  well,  thank  you,  Ida.” 

44 1 heard  she  was  sick.” 

44  Oh  no,  she  ain’t  sick.  The  spring 
weather  has  made  her  feel  kind  of  tired 
out,  that’s  all.  It  ’most  always  does.” 

44  Well,  I’m  glad  she  isn’t  sick,”  said 
the  girl,  her  radiant  absent  eyes  turned 
upon  the  minister,  who  was  talking  with 
some  one  at  the  desk.  “She  wasn’t  out 
to  meeting,  and  I didn’t  know  but  she 
might  be.” 

“She  thought  she  wouldn’t — ” began 
Mrs.  Field,  but  the  girl  was  gone.  The 
minister  had  started  down  the  other  aisle, 
and  she  met  him  at  the  door. 

Several  other  people  inquired  for  Lois 
as  Mrs.  Field  made  her  way  out ; some 
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had  heard  she  was  ill  in  bed.  She  had 
an  errand  to  do  at  the  store  on  her  way 
home;  when  she  reached  it  she  went  in, 
and  stood  waiting  at  the  counter. 

There  was  a number  of  men  lounging 
about  the  large,  rank,  becluttered  room, 
and  there  were  several  customers.  The 
village  post-office  was  in  one  corner  of  the 
store.  There  were  only  two  clerks  besides 
the  proprietor,  who  was  postmaster  as 
well.  Mrs.  Field  had  to  wait  quite  a 
while;  but  at  last  she  had  made  her  pur- 
chases, and  was  just  stepping  out  the  door, 
when  a voice  arrested  her.  44  Mis’  Field,” 
it  said. 

She  turned,  and  saw  the  postmaster 
coming  toward  her  with  a letter  in  his 
hand.  The  lounging  men  twisted  about 
and  stared  lazily.  The  postmaster  was  a 
short,  elderly  man  with  shelving  gray 
whiskers,  and  a wide,  smiling  mouth, 
which  he  was  drawing  down  solemnly. 

44  Mis’  Field,  here’s  a letter  I want  you 
to  look  at;  it  come  this  mornin’,”  he  said, 
in  a low  voice. 

Mrs.  Field  took  the  letter.  It  was  di- 
rected, in  a fair  round  hand,  to  Mrs.Esther 
Maxwell,  that  had  been  her  dead  sister’s 
name.  She  stood  looking  at  it,  her  face 
drooping  severely.  “It  was  sent  to  my 
sister,”  said  she. 

“I  s’posed  so.  Well,  I thought  I’d 
hand  it  to  you.” 

Mrs.  Field  nodded  gravely,  and  put  the 
letter  in  her  pocket.  She  was  again  pass- 
ing out,  when  somebody  nudged  her 
heavily.  It  was  Mrs.  Green,  a woman 
who  lived  in  the  next  house  beyond  hers. 

44  Jest  wait  a minute,”  she  said,  44  an’ 
I’ll  go  along  with  you.” 

So  Mrs.  Field  stood  back  and  waited, 
while  her  neighbor  pushed  forward  to  the 
counter.  After  a little  she  drew  the  let- 
ter from  her  pocket  and  studied  the  su- 
perscription. The  post  mark  was  Elliot. 
She  supposed  the  letter  to  be  from  her 
dead  sister’s  father-in-law,  who  lived  there. 

44 1 may  jest  as  well  open  it  an’  see 
what  it  is  while  I’m  waitin’,”  she  thought. 

She  tore  open  the  envelope  slowly  and 
clumsily  with  her  stiff  fingers,  and  held 
up  the  letter  so  the  light  struck  it.  She 
could  not  read  strange  writing  easily,  and 
this  was  a nearly  illegible  scrawl.  How- 
ever, after  the  first  few  words,  she  seemed 
to  absorb  it  by  some  higher  faculty  than 
reading.  In  a short  time  she  had  the  gist 
of  the  letter.  It  was  from  a lawyer  who 
signed  himself  Daniel  Tuxbury.  He  stated 


formally  that  Thomas  Maxwell  was  dead; 
that  he  had  left  a will  greatly  to  Esther 
Maxwell’s  advantage,  and  that  it  would 
be  advisable  for  her  to  come  to  Elliot  at 
an  early  date  if  possible.  Enclosed  was 
a copy  of  the  will.  It  was  dated  several 
years  ago.  All  Thomas  Maxwell’s  prop- 
erty was  bequeathed  without  reserve  to 
his  son’s  widow,  Esther  Maxwell,  should 
she  survive  him.  In  case  of  her  decease 
before  his  own,  the  whole  was  to  revert 
to  his  brother’s  daughter.  Flora  Max- 
well. 

Jane  Field  read  the  letter  through  twice, 
then  she  folded  it,  replaced  it  in  the  en- 
velope, and  stood  erect  by  the  store  door. 

She  could  see  Mrs.  Green’s  broad  shawled 
back  among  the  customers  at  the  calico 
counter.  Once  in  a while  she  looked 
around  with  a beseeching  and  apologetic 
smile. 

Mrs.  Field  thought,  4‘I  won’t  say  a 
word  to  her  about  it.”  However,  she 
was  conscious  of  no  evil  motive;  it  was 
simply  because  she  was  naturally  secre- 
tive. She  looked  pale  and  rigid. 

Mrs.  Green  remarked  it  when  she  finally 
approached  with  her  parcel  of  calico. 

44  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Mis’  Field?” 
she  exclaimed.  44  You  ain’t  sick,  be  you?” 

4 4 No.  Why?” 

4 4 Seems  to  me  you  look  dreadful  pale. 

It  was  too  bad  to  keep  you  staudin’  there 
so  long,  but  I couldn’t  get  waited  on  be- 
fore. I think  Mr.  Robbins  had  ought  to 
have  more  help.  It’s  too  much  for  him 
with  only  two  clerks,  an’  the  post-office 
to  tend  too.  I see  you  got  a letter.” 

Mrs.  Field  nodded.  The  two  women 
went  down  the  steps  into  the  street. 

44  How’s  Lois  to-night?”  Mrs.  Green 
asked  as  they  went  along. 

44 1 ^uess  she’s  about  as  usual.  She 
didn’t  say  but  what  she  was.” 

44  She ’ain’t  left  off  her  school,  has  she?” 

44  No,”  replied  Mrs.  Field,  stiffly,  “she 
’ain’t.” 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Green  stopped  and  laid 
a heavy  hand  on  Mrs.  Field’s  arm.  “Look 
here,  Mis'  Field,  I dun'no'  as  you’ll  thank 
me  for  it,  but  I’m  goin’  to  speak  real 
plain  to  you,  the  way  I'd  thank  any- 
body to  if  ’twas  my  Jenny.  I’m  dread- 
ful afraid  you  don’t  realize  how  bad  Lois 
is,  Mis’  Field.” 

“Mebbe  I don’t.”  Mrs.  Field’s  voice 
sounded  hard. 

The  other  woman  looked  perplexedly 
at  her  for  a moment,  then  she  went  on: 
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u Well,  if  you  do,  mebbe  I hadn't  ought  to 
said  anything;  but  I was  dreadful  afraid 
you  didn’t,  an’  then  when  you  come  to, 
perhaps  when  ’twas  too  late,  you’d  never 
forgive  yourself.  She  hadn’t  ought  to 
teach  school  another  day,  Mis’  Field.” 

44  I dun’no’  how  it’s  goin’  to  be  helped,” 
Mrs.  Field  said  again,  in  her  hard  voice. 

44  Mis’  Field,  I know  it  ain’t  any  of  my 
business,  an’  I don’t  know  but  you’ll  think 
I’m  interferin’,  but  I can’t  help  it  nohow 
when  I think  of — my  Abby,  an’ how — she 
went  down.  'Ain't  you  got  anybody  that 
could  help  you  a little  while  till  she  gets 
better,  an’  able  to  work?” 

44 1 dun’no’  of  anybody.” 

44  Wouldn’t  your  sister’s  husband's  fa- 
ther? ’Ain’t  he  got  considerable  prop- 
erty?” 

Mrs.  Field  turned  suddenly,  her  voice 
sharpened.  44  I’ve  asked  him  all  I’m  ever 
goin’  to— there!  I let  Esther’s  husbaud 
have  fifteen  hundred  dollars  that  my  poor 
husband  saved  out  of  his  hard  earnin’s, 
an’  he  lost  it  in  his  business  ; an’  after  he 
died  I wrote  to  his  father,  an’  I told  him 
about  it.  I thought  mebbe  he'd  be  will- 
in’ to  be  fair,  an’  pay  his  son's  debts,  if 
he  didn’t  have  much  feelin’.  There  was 
Esther  an’  Lois  an’  me,  an’  not  a cent  to 
live  on,  an’  Esther  she  was  beginnin’  to 
be  feeble.  But  he  jest  sent  me  back  my 
letter,  an’  he'd  wrote  on  the  back  of  it 
that  he  wa’n’t  responsible  for  any  of  his 
son’s  debts.  I said  then  I’d  never  go  to 
him  again,  and  I didn’t;  an’ Esther  didn’t 
when  she  was  sick  an’  dyin’;  an’  I never 
let  him  know  when  she  died,  an’  I don't 
s’pose  he  knows  she  is  dead  to  this  day.” 

44  Oh,  Mis’  Field,  you  didn’t  have  to 
lose  all  that  money!” 

44  Yes,  I did,  every  dollar  of  it.” 

“I  declare  it’s  wicked.” 

“There’s  a good  many  things  that’s 
wicked,  an’  sometimes  I think  some 
things  ain't  wicked  that  we’ve  always 
thought  was.  I don’t  know  but  the^ 
Lord  meant  everybody  to  have  what  be 
longed  to  them  in  spite  of  everything.” 

Mrs.  Green  stared.  “I  guess  I don’t 
know  jest  what  you  mean,  Mis’  Field.” 

14 1 mean  everybody  ought  to  have 
what’s  their  just  due,  an’  I believe  the 
Lord  will  uphold  them  in  it.  I’ve  about 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  folks  ought 
to  lay  hold  of  justice  themselves,  if  there 
ain’t  no  other  way,  and  that’s  what  we've 
got  hands  for.”  Suddenly  Mrs.  Field's 
manner  changed.  44 1 know  Lois  hadn't 


ought  to  be  teachin’  school  as  well  as  you 
do,”  said  she.  44 1 ’ain't  said  much  about 
it,  it  ain’t  my  way,  but  I’ve  known  it  all 
the  time.” 

“She’d  ought  to  take  a vacation,  Mis’ 
Field,  an’  get  away  from  here  for  a spell. 
Folks  say  Green  River  ain’t  very  healthy. 
They  say  these  low  meadow-lands  are  bad. 
I worried  enough  about  it  after  my  Abby 
died,  thinkin’  what  might  have  been  done. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  something  was 
done  right  away,  Lois  might  get  up;  but 
there  ain’t  no  use  waitin’.  I’ve  seen 
young  girls  go  down ; it  seems  sometimes 
as  if  there  wa’n’t  nothin’  more  to  them 
than  flowers,  an’  they  fade  away  in  a day. 
I’ve  been  all  through  it.  Mis’  Field,  you 
don’t  mind  my  speakin’  so,  do  you?  Oh, 
Mis’  Field,  don’t  feel  so  bad!  I’m  real 
sorry  I said  any  thing.” 

Mrs.  Field  was  shaking  with  great  sobs. 
“I  ain’t  — blamin’  you,”  she  said,  bro- 
kenly. 

Mrs.  Green  got  out  her  own  handker- 
chief. 44  Mis’  Field,  I wouldn't  have  spo- 
ken a word,  but— I felt  as  if  something 
ought  to  be  done,  if  there  could  be;  an’ — 
I thought — so  much  about  my— poor 
Abby.  Lois  always  made  me  think  of 
her;  she’s  jest  about  her  build;  an’ — I 
didn't  know  as  you — realized.” 

“I  realized  enough,”  returned  Mrs. 
Field,  catching  her  breath  as  she  walked 
on. 

**  Now  I hope  you  don’t  feel  any  worse 
because  I spoke  as  I did,”  Mrs.  Green  said, 
when  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  Pratt 
house. 

44  You  ’ain't  told  me  anything  I didn’t 
know,”  replied  Mrs.  Field. 

Mrs.  Green  felt  for  one  of  her  distorted 
hands;  she  held  it  a second,  then  she 
dropped  it.  Mrs.  Field  let  it  hang  stiffly 
the  while.  It  was  a fervent  demonstra- 
tion to  them,  the  evidence  of  unwonted 
excitement  and  the  deepest  feeling. 

When  Mrs.  Field  entered  her  sitting- 
room,  the  first  object  that  met  her  eyes 
was  Lois’s  face.  She  was  tilted  back  in 
the  rocking-chair,  her  slender  throat  was 
exposed,  her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  and 
there  was  a glassy  gleam  between  her  half- 
open eyelids.  Her  mother  stood  looking 
at  her. 

Suddenly  Lois  opened  her  eyes  wide 
and  sat  up.  “What  are  you  standing 
there  looking  at  me  so  for,  mother?”  she 
said,  in  her  weak,  peevish  voice. 

“ I ain’t  lookin’  at  you,  child.  I’ve  jest 
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come  home  from  meetin’.  I guess  you’ve 
been  asleep.” 

“I  haven’t  been  asleep  a minute.  I 
heard  you  open  the  outside  door.” 

Mrs.  Field's  hand  verged  towards  the 
letter  in  her  pocket.  Then  she  began  un- 
tying her  bonnet. 

Lois  arose,  and  lighted  another  lamp. 
“ Well,  I guess  I’ll  go  to  bed,”  said  she. 

“Wait  a minute,”  her  mother  re- 
turned. 

Lois  paused  inquiringly. 

“Never  mind,”  her  mother  said,  hasti- 
ly. “You  needn’t  stop.  I can  tell  you 
jest  as  well  to-morrow.” 

“What  was  it?” 

“ Nothin’  of  any  account.  Run  along.” 
CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  morning  Lois  had  gone  to  her 
school  and  her  mother  had  not  yet  shown 
the  letter  to  her.  She  went  about  as 
usual,  doing  her  house-work  slowly  and 
vigorously.  Mrs.  Field’s  cleanliness  was 
proverbial  in  this  cleanly  New  England 
neighborhood.  It  almost  amounted  to 
asceticism  ; her  rooms,  when  her  work 
was  finished,  had  the  bareness  and  purity 
of  a nun’s  cell.  There  was  never  any 
bloom  of  dust  on  Mrs.  Field’s  furniture; 
there  was  only  the  hard,  dull  glitter  of 
the  wood.  Her  few  chairs  and  tables 
looked  as  if  waxed;  the  paint  was  pol- 
ished in  places  from  her  doors  and  win- 
dow-casings; her  window-glass  gave  out 
green  lights  like  jewels;  and  all  this  she 
did  with  infinite  pains  and  slowness,  as 
there  was  hardly  a natural  movement 
left  in  her  rheumatic  hands.  But  there 
was  in  her  nature  an  element  of  stern 
activity  that  must  have  its  outcome  in 
some  direction,  and  it  took  the  one  that 
it  could  find.  Jane  had  used  to  take  in 
sewing  before  her  hands  were  diseased. 
In  her  youth  she  had  learned  the  trade 
of  a tailoress;  when  ready-made  cloth- 
ing, even  for  children,  came  into  use,  she 
made  dresses.  Her  dresses  had  been 
long-waisted  and  stiffly  boned,  with  high, 
straight  biases,  cut  seemingly  fitted  to 
her  own  nature  instead  of  her  customers’ 
forms;  but  they  had  been  strongly  and 
faithfully  sewed,  and  her  stitches  held 
fast  as  the  rivets  on  a coat  of  mail.  Now 
she  could  not  sew.  She  could  knit,  and 
that  was  all,  besides  her  house-work,  that 
she  could  do. 

This  morning,  while  dusting  a little 


triangular  whatnot  that  stood  in  a corner 
of  her  sitting-room,  she  came  across  a 
small  box  that  held  some  old  photographs. 

The  box  was  made  of  a kind  of  stucco- 
work— shells  held  in  place  by  a bed  of 
putty.  Amanda  Pratt  had  made  it  and 
given  it  to  her.  Mrs.  Field  took  up  this 
box  and  dusted  it  carefully;  then  she 
opened  it,  and  took  out  the  photographs 
one  by  one. 

After  a while  she  stopped;  she  did  not 
take  out  any  more,  but  she  looked  intent- 
ly at  one;  then  she  replaced  all  but  that 
one,  got  painfully  up  from  the  low  foot- 
stool where  she  had  been  sitting,  and  went 
out  of  her  room  across  the  entry  to  Aman- 
da’s, with  the  photograph  in  her  hand. 

Amanda  sat  at  her  usual  window,  sew- 
ing on  her  rug.  The  sunlight  came  in, 
and  her  shadow,  set  in  a bright  square, 
wavered  on  the  floor;  the  clock  out  in  the 
kitchen  ticked.  Amanda  looked  up  when 
Mrs.  Field  entered.  “ Oh,  it's  you?”  said 
she.  “ I wondered  who  was  cornin’.  Set 
down,  won’t  you?” 

Mrs.  Field  went  over  to  Amanda  and 
held  out  the  photograph.  “I  want  to 
see  if  you  can  tell  me  who  this  is.” 

Amanda  took  the  photograph  and  held 
it  toward  the  light.  She  compressed  her 
lips  and  wrinkled  her  forehead.  44  Why, 
it's  you,  of  course— ain’t  it?” 

Mrs.  Field  made  no  reply;  she  stood 
looking  at  her. 

“Why,  ain't  it  you?”  Amanda  asked, 
looking  from  the  picture  to  her  in  a be- 
wildered way. 

44  No;  it’s  Esther.” 

44  Esther?” 

44  Yes,  it’s  Esther.” 

“ Well,  I declare ! When  was  it  took  r” 

44  About  ten  years  ago,  when  she  was 
in  Elliot.” 

44  Well,  all  I’ve  got  to  say  is,  if  any- 
body had  asked  me,  I’d  have  said  it  was 
took  for  you  yesterday.  Why,  Mis’  Field, 
what’s  the  matter  ?” 

“There  ain’t  anything  the  matter.” 

44  Why,  you  look  dreadfully!” 

Mrs.  Field’s  face  was  pale,  and  there 
was  a curious  look  about  her  whole  fig- 
ure. It  seemed  as  if  shrinking  from 
something,  twisting  itself  rigidly,  as  a 
fossil  tree  might  shrink  in  a wind  that 
could  move  it. 

“I  feel  well  ’nough,”  said  she.  44 1 
guess  it’s  the  light.” 

44  Well,  mebbe  ’tis,”  replied  Amanda, 
still  looking  anxiously  at  her.  44  Of 
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“ Good-mornin’,  Ida.” 

“It’s  a beautiful  day.” 

Mrs.  Field  did  not  reply ; she  gazed  past 
her  down  the  road,  her  face  all  one  pale 
frown. 

The  girl  looked  curiously  at  her.  “ I 
hope  Lois  is  pretty  well  this  morning?” 
she  said,  in  her  amiable  voice. 

Mrs.  Field  responded  with  a harsh  out- 
burst that  fairly  made  her  start  back. 

“No,”  she  cried  out,  “she  ain’t  well; 
she’s  sick.  She  wa’n’t  fit  to  go  to  school. 
She  couldn’t  hardly  crawl  out  of  the  yard. 
She ’ain’t  got  home,  an’  I’m  terrible  wor- 
ried. I dun’no’  but  she's  fell  down.” 

“Maybe  she  just  thought  she  wouldn’t 
come  home.” 

“ No ; that  ain’t  it.  She  never  did  such 
a thing  as  that  without  saying  something 
about  it;  she’d  know  I’d  worry.” 

Mrs.  Field  craned  her  neck  farther  over 
the  gate,  and  peered  down  the  road.  Be- 
side the  gate  stood  two  tall  bushes,  all 
white  with  flowers  that  grew  in  long  white 
racemes,  and  they  framed  her  distressed 
face. 

“Look  here,  Mrs.  Field,”  said  the  girl, 
“I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  The  school- 
house  isn’t  much  beyond  my  house;  I’ll 
just  run  over  there  and  see  if  there’s  any- 
thing the  matter;  then  I’ll  come  back 
right  off,  and  let  you  know.” 

“Oh,  will  you?” 

“Of  course  I will.  Now  don’t  you 
worry,  Mrs.  Field;  I don’t  believe  it’s  any- 
thing.” 

The  girl  nodded  back  at  her  with  her 
pretty  smile ; then  she  sped  away  with  a 
light  tilting  motion.  Mrs.  Field  stood  a 
few  minutes  longer,  then  she  went  up  the 
steps  into  the  house.  She  opened  Aman- 
da Pratt’s  door  instead  of  her  own,  and 
went  through  the  sitting-room  to  the 
kitchen,  from  whence  she  could  hear  the 
clink  of  dishes. 

“Lois  ’ain’t  got  home  yet,”  said  she, 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

Amanda  set  down  the  dish  she  was 
wiping.  “Mis’Field,whatdoyou  mean?” 

“ What  I say.” 

“ ’Ain’t  she  got  home  yet?” 

“No,  she  ain’t.” 

“ Why,  it’s  half  past  one  o’clock!  She 
ain’t  cornin’;  it’s  time  for  school  to  begin. 
Look  here,  Mis’  Field,  I guess  she  felt  kind- 
er tired,  an’  thought  she  wouldn’t  come.” 

Mrs.  Field  shook  her  head  with  a sort 
of  remorselessness  toward  all  comfort. 
“She's  fell  down.” 


“Oh,  Mis’ Field!  you  don’t  s’pose  so? 
The  Starr  girl ’s  gone  to  find  out.” 

Mrs.  Field  turned  to  go. 

“ Hadn’t  you  better  stay  here  till  she 
comes?”  asked  Amanda,  anxiously. 

“No;  I must  go  home.”  Suddenly 
Mrs.  Field  looked  fiercely  around.  “ I’ll 
tell  you  what  ’tis,  Mandy  Pratt,  an’  you 
mark  my  words ! I ain’t  goin’  to  stan’  this 
kind  of  work  much  longer!  I ain’t  goin’ 
to  see  all  the  child  I’ve  got  in  the  world 
murdered;  for  that’s  what  it  is — it’s  mur- 
der!” 

Mrs.  Field  went  through  the  sitting- 
room  with  a stiff  rush,  and  Amanda  fol- 
lowed her. 

“Oh,  Mis’  Field,  don’t  take  on  so— 
don’t!”  she  kept  saying. 

Mrs.  Field  went  through  the  house  into 
her  own  kitchen.  The  little  white-laid 
table  stood  against  the  wall;  the  tea- 
kettle steamed  and  rocked  on  the  stove; 
the  room  was  full  of  savory  odors.  Mrs. 
Field  set  the  teakettle  back  where  it  would 
not  boil  so  hard.  These  little  household 
duties  had  become  to  her  almost  as  invol- 
untary as  the  tick  of  her  own  pulses.  No 
matter  what  hours  of  agony  they  told  off, 
the  pulses  ticked;  and  in  every  stress  of 
life  she  would  set  the  teakettle  back  if  it 
were  necessary. 

Amanda  stood  in  the  door,  trembling. 
All  at  once  there  wasa  swift  roll  of  wheels 
in  the  yard  past  the  window. 

“Somebody’s  come!”  gasped  Amanda. 

Mrs.  Field  rushed  to  the  back  door,  and 
Amanda  after  her.  There  was  a buggy 
drawn  up  close  to  the  step,  and  a man  was 
trying  to  lift  Lois  out. 

Mrs.  Field  burst  out  in  a great  wail. 
“Oh,  Lois!  Lois!  She’s  dead  — she’s 
dead !” 

“ No,  she  ain't  dead,”  replied  the  man, 
in  a drawling  jocular  tone.  “ She’s  worth 
a dozen  dead  ones — ain’t  you,  Lois  ? I 
found  her  layin’  down  side  of  the  road 
kinder  tuckered  out,  that’s  all,  and  I 
thought  I’d  give  her  a lift.  Don’t  you  be 
scared.  Mis’  Field.  Now,  Lois,  you  jest 
rest  all  your  heft  on  me.” 

Lois's  pale  face  and  little  reaching 
hands  appeared  around  the  wing  of  the 
buggy.  Amanda  ran  around  to  the 
horse  s head.  He  did  not  offer  to  start  ; 
but  she  stood  there,  and  said  “Whoa, 
whoa,”  over  and  over,  in  a pleading, 
nervous  voice.  She  was  afraid  to  touch 
the  bridle;  she  had  a great  terror  of 
horses. 
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well?”  she  asked,  as  if  her  mother  were 
not  present. 

“ Of  course  she  don’t,  ” replied  Amanda, 
with  decision.  She  stooped  arid  took  hold 
of  Mrs.  Field’s  shoulders.  “Now  look 
here,  Mis’  Field,”  said  she,  “you  ain’t  act- 
in' like  yourself.  You’re  goin’  to  make 
Lois  sick,  if  she  ain't  now,  if  you  go  on 
this  way.  You  get  up  an’  make  her  a 
cup  of  tea,  an’  get  her  somethin’  to  eat. 
Ten  chances  to  one,  that’s  all  that  ailed 
her.  I don’t  believe  she’s  eat  enough  to- 
day to  keep  a cat  alive.” 

“I  know  all  about  it,”  moaned  Mrs. 
Field.  “It's  jest  what  I expected.  Oh, 
my  child!  my  child!  I have  prayed  an’ 
done  all  I could,  an’  now  it’s  come  to 
this.  I’ve  got  to  give  up.  Oh,  my  child ! 
my  child !” 

It  was  to  this  mother  as  though  her 
daughter  was  not  there,  although  she  held 
her  in  her  arms.  She  was  in  that  aban- 
don of  grief  which  is  the  purest  selfish- 
ness. 

Amanda  fairly  pulled  her  to  her  feet. 
“Mis’  Field,  I’m  ashamed  of  you!”  said 
she,  severely.  “ I should  think  you  were 
beside  yourself.  Here’s  Lois  better — ” 

“No,  she  ain’t  better.  I know.” 

Mrs.  Field  straightened  herself,  and 
went  out  into  the  kitchen. 

• Lois  looked  again  at  Amanda,  in  a pit- 
eous, terrified  fashion.  “Oh,”  said  she, 
“you  don’t  think  I’m  so  very  sick,  do 
you  ?” 

“ Very  sick  ? No ; of  course  you  ain’t. 
Your  mother  got  dreadful  nervous  be- 
cause you  didn't  come  home.  That’s 
what  made  her  act  so.  You  look  a good 
deal  better  than  you  did  when  you  first 
came  in.” 

“I  feel  better,”  said  Lois.  “I  never 
saw  mother  act  so  in  my  life.” 

“She  got  all  wrought  up,  waitin’.  If  I 
was  you,  I’d  lay  down  a few  minutes, 
jest  on  her  account.  I think  it  would 
make  her  feel  easier.” 

“Well,  I will,  if  you  think  I’d  better; 
but  there  ain’t  a mite  of  need  of  it.”  Lois 
laid  her  head  down  on  the  sofa  arm. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Amanda.  “You 
can  jest  lay  there  a little  while.  I’m  go- 
in’  out  to  tell  your  mother  to  make  you 
a cup  of  tea.  That  'll  set  you  right  up.” 

Amanda  found  Mrs.  Field  already  mak- 
ing the  tea.  She  measured  it  out  careful- 
ly, and  never  looked  around.  Amanda 
stepped  close  to  her. 

“Mis’  Field,”  she  whispered,  “I  hope 
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you  wa’n’t  hurt  by  what  I said.  I meant 
it  for  the  best.” 

“I  sha’n’t  give  way  so  again,”  said  Mrs. 
Field.  Her  face  had  a curious  deter- 
mined expression. 

“ I hope  you  don’t  feel  hurt?” 

“No,  I don’t.  I sha’n’t  give  way  so 
again.”  She  poured  the  boiling  water 
into  the  teapot,  and  set  it  on  the  stove. 

Amanda  looked  at  a covered  dish  on 
the  stove  hearth.  “ What  was  you  goin’ 
to  have  for  dinner?”  said  she. 

“Lamb  broth.  I’m  goin’  to  heat  up 
some  for  her.  She  didn’t  eat  hardly  a 
mouthful  of  breakfast.” 

“ That’s  jest  the  thing  for  her.  I’ll  get 
out  the  kettle  and  put  it  on  to  heat.  I 
dun’no’  of  anything  that  gits  cold  any 
quicker  than  lamb  broth,  unless  it’s 
love.” 

Amanda  put  on  a cheerful  air  as  she 
helped  Mi’s.  Field.  Presently  the  two  wo- 
men carried  in  the  little  repast  to  Lois. 

“She’s  asleep,”  whispered  Amanda, who 
went  first  with  the  tea. 

They  stood  looking  at  the  young  girl, 
stretched  out  her  slender  length,  her  white 
delicate  profile  showing  against  the  black 
arm  of  the  sofa. 

Her  mother  caught  her  breath.  “ She’s 
got  to  be  waked  up;  she’s  got  to  have 
some  nourishment,  anyhow,”  said  she. 
“Come,  Lois,  wake  up,  and  have  your 
dinner.” 

Lois  opened  her  eyes.  All  the  anima- 
tion and  defiance  were  gone  from  her  face. 

She  was  so  exhausted  that  she  made  no  re- 
sistance to  anything.  She  let  them  raise 
her,  prop  her  up  with  a pillow,  and  near- 
ly feed  her  with  the  dinner.  Then  she 
lay  back,  and  her  eyes  closed. 

Amanda  went  home,  and  Mrs.  Field 
went  back  to  the  kitchen  to  put  away  the 
dinner  dishes.  She  had  eaten  nothing 
herself,  and  now  she  poured  some  of  the 
broth  into  a cup,  and  drank  it  down  with 
great  gulps  without  tasting  it.  It  was 
simply  filling  of  a necessity  the  lamp  of 
life  with  oil. 

After  her  house-work  was  done,  she  sat 
down  in  the  kitchen  with  her  knitting. 
There  was  no  sound  from  the  other  room. 

The  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  Aman- 
da came  past  the  window  and  entered  the 
back  door.  She  carried  a glass  of  foam- 
ing beer.  Amanda  was  famous  through 
the  neighborhood  for  this  beer,  which  she 
concocted  from  roots  and  herbs  after  an 
ancient  recipe.  It  was  pleasantly  flavor- 
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both  the  morning  and  afternoon  services. 
They  still  had  two  services  in  Green 
River. 

Jane  Field,  sitting  in  her  place  in 
church  through  the  long  sermons,  had  a 
mental  experience  that  was  wholly  new  to 
her.  She  looked  at  the  white  walls  of 
the  audience-room,  the  pulpit,  the  carpet, 
the  pews.  She  noted  the  familiar  faces 
of  the  people  in  their  Sunday  gear,  the 
green  light  stealing  through  the  long 
blinds,  and  all  these  accustomed  sights 
gave  her  a sense  of  awful  strangeness  and 
separation.  And  this  impression  did  not 
leave  her  when  she  was  out  on  the  street 
mingling  with  the  homeward  people;  ev- 
ery greeting  of  an  old  neighbor  strength- 
ened it.  She  regarded  the  peaceful  village 
houses  with  their  yards  full  of  new  green 
grass  and  flowering  bushes,  and  they  seem- 
ed to  have  a receding  dimness  as  she 
neared  some  awful  shore.  Even  the  click 
of  her  own  gate  as  she  opened  it,  the 
sound  of  her  own  feet  on  the  path,  the 
feel  of  the  door-latch  to  her  hand— all  the 
little  common  belongings  of  her  daily 
life  were  turned  into  so  many  stationary 
landmarks  to  prove  her  own  retrogression 
and  fill  her  with  horror. 

To-day,  when  people  inquired  for  Lois, 
her  mother  no  longer  gave  her  customary 
replies.  She  said  openly  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  real  miserable,  and  she  was  wor- 
ried about  her. 

“I  guess  she’s  beginning  to  realize  it,” 
the  women  whispered  to  each  other  with 
a kind  of  pitying  triumph.  For  there 
is  a certain  aggravation  in  our  friends’ 
not  owning  to  even  those  facts  which  we 
deplore  for  them.  It  is  provoking  to 
have  an  object  of  pity  balk.  Mrs.  Field’s 
assumption  that  her  daughter  was  not 
ill  had  half  incensed  her  sympathizing 
neighbors;  even  Amanda  had  marvelled 
indignantly  at  it.  But  now  the  sudden 
change  in  her  friend  caused  her  to  mar- 
vel still  more.  She  felt  a vague  fear 
every  time  she  thought  of  her.  After 
Lois  had  gone  to  bed  that  Sunday  night, 
her  mother  came  into  Amanda’s  room, 
and  the  two  women  sat  together  in  the 
dusk.  It  was  so  warm  that  Amanda 
had  set  all  the  windows  open,  and  the 
room  was  full  of  the  hollow  gurgling  of 
the  frogs — there  was  some  low  meadow- 
land  behind  the  house. 

“I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of 
Lois?”  said  Mrs.  Field,  suddenly;  her 
voice  was  high  and  harsh. 


“Why,  I don’t  know,  hardly,  Mis’ 
Field.” 

“Well,  I know.  She’s  run n in’ down. 

She  won’t  ever  be  any  better,  unless  I 
can  do  something.  She’s  dyin’  for  the 
want  of  a little  money,  so  she  can  stop 
work  an’  go  away  to  some  healthier  place 
an’  rest.  She  is;  the  Lord  knows  she  is.” 
Mrs.  Field’s  voice  was  solemn,  almost 
oratorical . 

Amanda  sat  still;  her  long  face  looked 
pallid  and  quite  unmoved  in  the  low  light; 
she  was  thinking  what  she  could  say. 

But  Mrs.  Field  went  on ; she  was  her- 
self so  excited  to  speech  and  action,  the 
outward  tendency  of  her  own  nature  was 
so  strong,  that  she  failed  to  notice  the 
course  of  another’s.  “She  is,”  she  re- 
peated, argumentatively,  as  if  Amanda 
had  spoken,  or  she  was  acute  enough  to 
hear  the  voice  behind  silence;  “there 
ain’t  any  use  talkin’.” 

There  was  a pause,  a soft  wind  came 
into  the  room,  the  noise  of  the  frogs  grew 
louder,  a whippoorwill  called;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  wide  night  were  flowing  in  at  the 
windows. 

“What  I want  to  know  is,”  said  Mrs. 
Field,  “if  you  will  take  Lois  in  here  to 
meals,  an’  look  after  her  a week  or  two. 

Be  you  willin’  to?” 

“You  ain’t  goin’  away,  Mis’  Field?” 
There  was  a slow  and  contained  surprise 
in  Amanda’s  tone. 

“Yes,  I be;  to-morrow  morn  in’,  if  I live, 
on  the  early  train.  I be,  if  you’re  willin’ 
to  take  Lois.  I don’t  see  how  I can 
leave  her  any  other  way  as  she  is  now. 
You  slia’n’t  be  any  loser  by  it,  if  you’ll 
take  her  ” 

“ Where  be  you  goin’,  Mis’  Field?” 

“I  don't  want  you  to  say  anything 
about  it.  I don’t  want  it  all  over  town.” 

“ I sha’n’t  say  anything.” 

“Well,  I’m  goin’  down  to  Elliot.” 

“You  be?” 

“Yes,  I be.  Old  Mr.  Maxwell’s  dead. 

I had  a letter  a night  or  two  ago.” 

Amanda  gasped,  “He’s  dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  was  the  matter,  do  you  know?” 

“They  called  it  paralysis.  It  was 
sudden.” 

Amanda  hesitated.  “I  s’pose — do  you 
know  anything  about  — his  property?” 
said  she. 

“ Yes;  he  left  it  all  to  my  sister.” 

“Why,  Mis’  Field!” 

“Yes;  he  left  every  cent  of  it  to  hear.” 
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“ Oh,  ain’t  it  dreadful  she’s  dead?” 

“It’s  all  been  dreadful  right  along,” 
said  Mrs.  Field. 

“Of  course,”  said  Amanda,  “I  know 
she’s  better  off  than  she'd  be  with  all  the 
money  in  the  world;  it  ain’t  that;  but  it 
would  do  so  much  good  to  the  livin’. 
Why,  look  here,  Mis’  Field,  I dun’no’ 
anything  about  law,  but  won’t  you  have 
it  if  your  sister’s  dead?” 

“ I’m  goin’  down  there.” 

“It  seems  as  if  you’d  ought  to  have 
somethin’  anyway,  after  all  you’ve  done, 
lettin’  his  son  have  your  money  an’  ev- 
erything.” 

Amanda  spoke  with  stern  warmth. 
She  had  known  about  this  grievance  of 
her  neighbor’s  for  a long  time. 

“I’m  goin’  down  there, ” repeated  Mrs. 
Field. 

“I  would,” said  Amanda. 

“ I hate  to  leave  Lois,”  said  Mrs.  Field ; 
“ but  I don’t  see  any  other  way.” 

“I’ll  take  her,”  said  Amanda,  “if  you’re 
willin’  to  trust  her  with  me.” 

“ I’ve  got  to,”  replied  Mrs.  Field. 

“Well,  I’ll  do  the  best  I can,”  replied 
Amanda. 

She  was  considerably  shaken.  She  felt 
her  knees  tremble.  It  was  as  if  she  were 
working  a new  tidy  or  rug  pattern.  Any 
variation  of  her  peaceful  monotony  of  ex- 
istence jarred  her  whole  nature  like  heavy 
wheels,  and  this  was  a startling  one. 

She  wondered  how  Mrs.  Field  could 
bring  herself  to  leave  Lois.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  must  have  hopes  of  all  the 
old  man’s  property. 

After  Mrs.  Field  had  gone  home,  and 
she,  primly  comfortable  in  her  starched 
and  ruffled  dimities,  lay  on  her  high  fea- 
ther-bed between  her  smooth  sheets,  she 
settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that  her  neigh- 
bor would  certainly  have  the  property. 
She  wondered  if  she  and  Lois  would  go 
to  Elliot  to  live,  and  who  would  live 
in  her  tenement.  The  change  was  hard 
for  her  to  contemplate,  and  she  wept  a 
little.  Many  a happiness  comes  to  its 
object  with  outriders  of  sorrows  to  others. 

Poor  Amanda  bemoaned  herself  over 
the  changes  that  might  come  to  her  lit- 
tle home,  and  planned  nervously  her  man- 
ner of  living  with  Lois  during  the  next 
week.  Amanda  had  lived  entirely  alone 
for  over  twenty  years;  this  admitting  an- 
other to  her  own  territory  seemed  as  grave 
a matter  to  her  as  the  admission  of  for- 
eigners did  to  Japan.  Indeed,  all  her 
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kind  were  in  a certain  way  foreigners  to 
Amanda ; and  she  was  shy  of  them,  she 
had  so  withdrawn  herself  by  her  solitary 
life,  for  solitariness  is  the  farthest  coun- 
try of  them  all. 

Amanda  did  not  sleep  much,  and  it  was 
very  early  in  the  morning — she  was  stand- 
ing before  the  kitchen  looking-glass,  twist- 
ing the  rosettes  of  her  front  hair — when 
Mrs.  Field  came  in  to  say  good-by.  Mrs. 
Field  was  gaunt  and  erect  in  her  straight 
black  clothes.  She  had  her  black  veil 
tied  over  her  bonnet  to  protect  it  from 
dust,  and  the  black  frame  around  her 
strong-featured  face  gave  her  a rigid,  re- 
lentless look,  like  a female  Jesuit.  Lois 
came  faltering  behind  her  mother.  She 
had  a bewildered  air,  and  she  looked  from 
her  mother  to  Amanda  with  appealing 
significance,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

“ Well,  I’ve  come  to  say  good-by,”  said 
Mrs.  Field. 

Amanda  had  one  side  of  her  front  hair 
between  her  lips  while  she  twisted  the 
other;  she  took  it  out.  “Good-by,  Mrs. 
Field,”  she  said.  “I’ll  do  the  best  I can 
for  Lois.  How  soon  do  you  s’pose  you’ll 
be  back?” 

“ It’s  accordin’  to  how  I get  along.  I’ve 
been  tellin’  Lois  she  ain’t  goin’  to  school 
to-day.  She’s  afraid  Mr.  Starr  will  put 
Ida  in  if  she  don’t;  but  there  ain’t  no  need 
of  her  worryin’;  mebbe  a way  will  be 
opened.  I want  you  to  look  outshe  don’t 
go.  There  ain’t  no  need  of  it.” 

“ I’ll  do  the  best  I can,”  said  Amanda, 
with  a doubtful  glance  at  Lois. 

Lois  said  nothing,  but  her  pale  little 
mouth  contracted  obstinately.  She  and 
Amanda  followed  her  mother  to  the  door. 
The  departing  woman  said  good-by,  and 
went  down  the  steps  over  the  terraces. 
She  never  looked  back.  She  went  on  out 
the  gate,  and  turned  into  the  long  road. 
She  had  a mile  walk  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion. Amanda  and  Lois  went  back  into 
the  sitting-room. 

“When  did  she  tell  you  she  was  go- 
ing?” Lois  asked  suddenly. 

“Last  night.” 

“She  didn’t  tell  me  till  this  morning.” 

Lois  held  her  head  high,  but  her  eyes 
were  surprised  and  pitiful,  and  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth  drooped.  She  faced 
about  to  the  window  with  a haughty  mo- 
tion, and  watched  her  mother  out  of  sight, 
a gaunt,  dark  old  figure  disappearing  un- 
der low  green  elm  branches. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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ROBERT  AND  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

BY  ANNIE  THACKERAY  RITCHIE. 


I. 

THE  sons  and  daughters  of  men  and 
women  eminent  in  their  generation 
are  from  circumstances  fortunate  in  their 
opportunities.  From  childhood  they  know 
their  parents’  friends  and  contemporaries, 
the  remarkable  men  and  women  who  are 
the  makers  of  the  age,  quite  naturally 
and  without  excitement.  At  the  same 
time  this  facility  may  perhaps  detract  in 
some  degree  from  the  undeniable  glamour 
of  the  Unknown;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
till  much  later  in  life  that  the  time  comes 
to  appreciate.  B or  C or  D is  a great  man ; 
we  know  it  because  our  fathers  have  told 
us;  but  the  moment  when  w e feel  it  for 
ourselves  comes  suddenly  and  mysterious- 
ly. My  own  experience  certainly  is  this. 
The  friends  existed  first,  then,  long  after- 
wards, they  became  to  me  the  notabilities, 
the  interesting  people  as  well,  and  these 
two  impressions  were  oddly  combined  in 
my  mind. 

“Such  men  are  even  now  upon  the  earth, 

Serene  amid  the  half-formed  creatures  round.”* 

When  the  writer  was  a child  living  in 
Paris,  she  used  to  look  with  a certain 
mingled  terror  and  fascination  at  various 
pages  of  grim  heads  drawn  in  black  and 
red  chalk,  something  in  the  manner  of 
Fuseli.  Masks  and  faces  were  depicted, 
crowding  together  with  malevolent  or 
agonized  or  terrific  expressions.  There 
were  the  suggestions  of  a hundred  weird 
stories  on  the  pages  which  we  gazed  at 
with  creeping  alarm.  These  pictures 
were  all  drawn  by  a kind  and  most  gen- 
tle neighbor  of  ours,  whom  we  often  met 
and  visited,  and  of  whom  we  were  not  in 
the  very  least  afraid.  His  name  was  Mr. 
Robert  Browning.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  poet,  and  he  lived  with  his  daughter 
in  calm  and  pleasant  retreat  in  those 
Champs  Elysees  to  which  so  many  peo- 
ple used  to  come  at  that  time,  seeking 
well-earned  repose  from  their  labors  by 
crossing  the  Channel  instead  of  the  Styx. 
I don’t  know  whether  Mr.  and  Miss  Brown- 
ingalways  lived  in  Paris;  they  are  certain- 
ly among  the  people  I can  longest  recall 
there.  But  one  day  I found  myself  listen- 
ing with  some  interest  to  a conversation 
* Paracelsus. 
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which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
between  my  grandparents  and  Miss  Brown- 
ing— a long  matter-of-fact  talk  about 
houses,  travellers,  furnished  apartments, 
sunshine,  south  aspects,  etc.,  etc.,  and  on 
asking  who  were  the  travellers  coming  to 
inhabit  the  apartments,  I was  told  that 
our  Mr.  Browning  had  a son  who  lived 
abroad,  and  who  was  expected  shortly 
with  his  wife  from  Italy,  and  that  the 
rooms  were  to  be  engaged  for  them,  and 
I was  also  told  that  they  were  very  gifted 
and  celebrated  people;  and  I further  re- 
member that  very  afternoon  being  taken 
over  various  vacant  houses  and  lodgings 
by  my  grandmother.  Mrs.  Browning  was 
an  invalid,  my  grandmother  told  me,  who 
could  not  possibly  live  without  light  and 
warmth.  So  that  by  the  time  the  travellers 
had  really  arrived,  and  were  definitively 
installed,  we  were  all  greatly  excited  and 
interested  in  their  whereabouts,  and  well 
convinced  that  wherever  else  the  sun 
might  or  might  not  fall,  it  must  shine 
upon  them.  In  this  homely  fashion  the 
shell  of  the  future — the  four  walls  of  a 
friendship  — began  to  exist  before  the 
friends  themselves  walked  into  it.  We 
were  taken  to  call  very  soon  after  they 
arrived.  Mr.  Browning  was  not  there, 
but  Mrs.  Browning  received  us  in  a low 
room  with  Napoleonic  chairs  and  taffies, 
and  a wood  fire  burning  on  the  hearth. 

I don’t  think  any  girl  who  had  once 
experienced  it  could  fail  to  respond  to 
Mrs.  Browning's  motherly  ad  vance.  There 
was  something  more  than  kindness  in  it; 
there  was  an  implied  interest,  equality, 
and  understanding  which  is  very  difficult 
to  describe  and  impossible  to  forget.*  This 
generous  humility  of  nature  was  also  to 
the  last  one  special  attribute  of  Robert 
Browning  hirqself,  translated  by  him  into 
cheerful  and  vigorous  good-will  and  utter 
absence  of  affectation.  But,  indeed,  one 
form  of  greatness  is  the  gift  of  reaching 
the  reality  in  all  things,  instead  of  keep- 
ing to  the  formalities  and  the  affectations 
of  life.  The  free-and -easiness  of  the  small 
is  a very  different  thing  from  this.  It 
may  be  as  false  in  its  way  as  formality 

* Notwithstanding  an  incidental  allusion  in  Mrs. 
Orr’s  life  of  Browning,  I can  only  adhere  to  my 
own  vivid  impression  of  the  relations  between  Mrs. 
Browning  and  my  father. 
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tentious  i*m  pie  merits  of  her  irnjgie,  fjhe 
was  a little  woman  ; site  liked  little  t bings,'* 
Mr  BVowrmtg  used  tv>  say,  Her  minim 
turn  editions  of  the  claries  ure  . still  care- 
faljy  preserved,  with  her  name  written  in 
each  m !»>  r behmUw  sensitive  handwrit- 
ht£,  and  id  ways  vtqth  Iyer  IhisbaucLs  niuno 
above  her  own,  f**r  fdm  fiedie^ted  all  her 
hooka  to  h im  w it  wasdi  faiuyv  that  she 
had  Nvhvirutsi  bps.  preseuce  in  the  home 
be  forgotten  ah y thy  boaks— 

a.  spirited  donnion m/o  and  inspired  v'mo 
mon-seuWy,  vlncli  ; buemhvl  hr#* ve  u c*V 
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iriyr'her  Siedls  iike  the  L;nL  rd  Hhaddlu 

and  ihe  iiAty  harself . Id  Ifte 

visions  'in ':  bee  miypw 

M vk  Lravvnin^^  was  IVoen  hi  the  cauulV' 
of  I ) ^ yiiy  >Uh  of  ALi^du  . 
It  was  a |jri1dy:u.  yvur  for  piMM>  for  it  y>u& 
also  Uiai  of  TmVmwoo  $ huaif,  She  wa:4 
i U y c Idest  iiatf^tder  of  tCdvniird  MqnUdny. 
anil  whs  phr^tened  by  t }fp  u a mipf  * of 

El i/=.d»>*Ui  Barrett  Not  lone-  ♦•dtvr  her 
hiri.h  VI?  'Moulton.  siM.aareduiL'  to  sohh* 
|>ro|F*MW  p booh  He-  one  of  Barrett  sr> 
that  ip  afier-huabs  when  >Vrs.  Browuln^ 
si^m-d  herseiT  -,\i  heiioh  as  Ehzahvlk  Bar* 
reh  Bror  rim,^,  d w.-is  iu-r  ovui  Chrssriou 
name  that  she  used  without  anv  further 
lifernry  as^fim ption^;  Her  mother  was 
Mary^ ^ (drahnnp  Hie  daii^fitbr  of  a Mr. 
Graimrip  ufief wardk  known  as  Mr  Ora* 
litiio  Ghn'k  of  Noi4hni>rl)ei‘]aHd.  Snuu 
nfter  ihe  rhdld  s birtii  InW  parriits  lnHnig^^h 


% Tiit-*  hu<l<  •Mtei  }>.e*rW''*  p^iiUhjrf  ta  \hs  rU'evvi'r- 
•iu;ro  tsu-lv  iiht  -are  hikwi  h»v  tii;*  klntt  peoriv-rei 

of  dm  ydiinrt  Vi  oai 
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Iticlibnn iy  tp* 


rcntlize  the  timh  befovp  her  hmnr 


taiViUAk 

ta  hpr  yabfver  J^isiybtK* 

But  of 

uns  Mrs..  Bf/ownincpraiv 

jyspote;1 

she  wus 

itoo  simple  and  praetie 
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her  sou tli  ward,  to  Hope  End,  near  Led- 
bury, in  Herefordshire,  where  Mr.  Barrett 
now  possessed  a considerable  estate,  and 
had  built  himself  a country  house.  The 
house  is  now  pulled  down,  but  it  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  family  as  “a  luxu- 
rious home  standing  in  a lovely  park, 
among  trees  and  sloping  hills  all  sprin- 
kled with  sheep”;  and  this  same  lady  re- 
members the  great  hall,  with  the  great  or- 
gan in  it,  and  more  especially  Elizabeth’s 
room,  a lofty  chamber,  with  a stained- 
glass  window  casting  lights  across  the 
floor,  and  little  Elizabeth  as  she  used  to 
sit  propped  against  the  wall,  with  her  hair 
falling  all  about  her  face.  There  were 
gardens  round  about  the  house  leading  to 
the  park.  Most  of  the  children  had  their 
own  plots  to  cultivate,  and  Elizabeth  was 
famed  among  them  all  for  success  with 
her  white  roses.  She  had  a bower  of  her 
own  all  overgrown  with  them ; it  is  still 
blooming  for  the  readers  of  the  lost  bow- 
er “as  once  beneath  the  sunshine.”  An- 
other favorite  device  with  the  child  was 
that  of  a man  of  flowers,  laid  out  in  beds 
upon  the  lawn— a huge  giant  wrought  of 
blossom.  “Eyes  of  gentianella  azure, 
staring,  winking  at  the  skies.” 

Mr.  Barrett  was  a rich  man,  and  his 
daughter’s  life  was  that  of  a rich  man’s 
child,  far  removed  from  the  stress,  and 
also  from  the  variety  and  experience,  of 
humbler  life;  but  her  eager  spirit  found 
adventure  for  itself.  Her  gift  for  learn- 
ing was  extraordinary.  At  eight  years 
old  little  Elizabeth  had  a tutor  and  could 
read  Homer  in  the  original,  holding  her 
book  in  one  hand  and  nursing  her  doll 
on  the  other  arm.  She  has  said  herself 
that  in  those  days  “the  Greeks  were  her 
demi-gods;  she  dreamed  more  of  Aga- 
memnon than  of  Moses,  her  black  pony.” 
At  the  same  small  age  she  began  to  try 
her  childish  powers.  When  she  was 
about  eleven  or  twelve,  her  great  epic  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon  was  written  in 
four  books,  and  her  proud  father  had  it 
printed.  “Papa  was  bent  upon  spoil- 
ing me,”  she  writes.  Her  cousin  remem- 
bers a certain  ode  the  little  girl  recited 
to  her  father  on  his  birthday;  as  he  lis- 
tened, shading  his  eyes,  the  young  cous- 
in was  wondering  why  the  tears  came 
falling  along  his  cheek.  It  seems  right 
to  add,  on  this  same  authority,  that  their 
common  grandmother,  who  used  to  stay 
at  the  house,  did  not  approve  of  these 
readings  and  writings,  and  said  she  had 


far  rather  see  Elizabeth’s  hemming  more 
carefully  finished  off  than  hear  of  all 
this  Greek. 

Elizabeth  was  growing  up  meanwhile 
under  happy  influences ; she  had  brothers 
and  sisters  in  her  home;  her  life  was  not 
all  study,  she  had  the  best  of  company, 
that  of  happy  children  as  well  as  of  all 
natural  things;  she  loved  her  hills,  her 
gardens,  her  woodland  play  ground.  As 
she  grew  older  she  used  to  drive  a pony 
and  go  farther  afield.  There  is  a story 
still  told  of  a little  girl,  flying  in  terror 
along  one  of  the  steep  Herefordshire 
lanes,  perhaps  frightened  by  a cow's  horn 
beyond  the  hedge,  who  was  overtaken  by 
a young  girl,  with  a pale  spiritual  face 
and  a profusion  of  dark  curls,  driving  a 
pony-carriage,  and  suddenly  caught  up 
into  safety  and  driven  rapidly  away. 
These  scenes  are  turned  to  account  in 
“ Aurora  Leigh.”  Very  early  in  life  the 
happy  drives  and  rides  were  discontin- 
ued, and  the  sad  apprenticeship  to  suffer- 
ing began.  It  probably  was  Moses,  the 
black  pony,  who  was  so  nearly  the  cause 
of  her  death.  One  day,  when  she  was 
about  fifteen,  the  young  girl,  impatient, 
tried  to  saddle  her  pony  in  a field  alone, 
and  fell,  with  the  saddle  upon  her,  in 
some  way  injuring  her  spine  so  seriously 
that  she  lay  for  years  upon  her  back. 

She  was  about  twenty  when  her  mo- 
ther’s last  illness  began,  and  at  the  same 
time  some  money  catastrophe,  the  result 
of  other  people’s  misdeeds,  overtook  Mr. 
Barrett.  He  would  not  allow  his  wife 
to  be  troubled  or  to  be  told  of  this  crisis 
in  his  affairs,  and  he  compounded  with 
his  creditors  at  an  enormous  cost,  mate- 
rially diminishing  his  income  for  life,  so 
as  to  put  off  any  change  in  the  ways  at 
Hope  End  until  change  could  trouble  the 
sick  lady  no  more.  After  her  death, 
when  Elizabeth  was  a little  over  twenty, 
they  came  away,  leaving  Hope  End 
among  the  hills  forever.  '‘Beautiful, 
beautiful  hills,”  Miss  Barrett  wrote  long 
after  from  her  closed  sick-room  in  Lon- 
don, “and  yet  not  for  the  whole  world's 
beauty  would  I stand  among  the  sun- 
shine and  shadow  of  them  any  more:  it 
would  be  a mockery,  like  the  taking  back 
a broken  flower  to  its  stalk.” 

The  family  spent  two  years  at  Sid- 
mouth,  and  then  came  to  London,  where 
Mr.  Barrett  first  bought  a house  in 
Gloucester  Place,  and  then  removed  to 
Wimpole  Street.  His  daughter's  contin- 
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ued  delicacy  and  failure  of  health  kept  most  accomplished  women  of  those  days, 
her  for  months  at  a time  a prisoner  to  her  whose  little  tinkling  guitars  are  scarcely 
room,  but  did  not  prevent  her  from  living  audible  how,  while  this  one  voice  vibrates 
her  own  life  of  eager  and  beautiful  aspi-  only  more  clearly  as  the  echoes  of  her 
ration,  She  was  becoming  known  to  t he  time  die  away. 

world.  Her  '‘Prometheus,”  which  was  Her  noble  poem  on  1,4  Cow  por\s  Grave” 
published  when  she  was  twenty  six  years  was  republished  with  the  ‘ Seraphim,” 
old,  was  reviewed  in  the  Quarterly  Tie-  by  which  (whatever  her  later  opinion 
vi?w  for  1840.  and  there  Miss  Barrett's  may  have  been)  she  seems  to  have  set 
name  comes  second  among  a list  of  the  small  count  at  the  time,  i4all  the  remain- 
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ing  copies  of  the  book  being  locked  away 
in  the  wardrobe  in  her  father's  bedroom,” 
“entombed  as  safely  as  CEdipus  among 
the  olives.” 

From  Wimpole  Street  Miss  Barrett 
went,  an  unwilling  exile  for  her  health's 
sake,  to  Torquay,  where  the  tragedy  oc- 
curred which,  as  she  writes  to  Mr.  Horne, 
“gave  a nightmare  to  her  life  forever.” 
Her  companion-brother  had  come  to  see 
her  and  to  be  with  her  and  to  be  com- 
forted by  her  for  some  trouble  of  his 
own,  when  he  was  accidentally  drowned, 
under  circumstances  of  suspense  which 
added  to  the  shock.  All  that  year  the  sea 
beating  upon  the  shore  sounded  to  her  jis 
a dirge,  she  says  in  a letter  to  Miss  Mit- 
ford.  It  was  long  before  Miss  Barrett’s 
health  was  sufficiently  restored  to  allow 
of  her  being  brought  home  to  Wimpole 
Street,  where  many  years  passed  away  in 
confinement  to  a sick-room,  to  which  few 
besides  members  of  her  own  family  were 
admitted.  Among  these  exceptions  was 
her  devoted  Miss  Mitford,  who  would 
“travel  forty  miles  to  see  her  for  an 
hour.”  Besides  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Jame- 
son also  came,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Ken- 
yon, the  friend  and  dearest  cousin,  to 
whom  Mrs.  Browning  afterwards  dedi- 
cated “Aurora  Leigh.”  Mr.  Kenyon  had 
an  almost  fatherly  affection  for  her,  and 
from  the  first  recognized  his  young  rela- 
tive’s genius.  He  was  a constant  visitor 
and  her  link  with  the  outside  world,  and 
he  never  failed  to  urge  her  to  write,  and 
to  live  out  aud  beyond  the  walls  of  her 
chamber. 

As  Miss  Barrett  lay  on  her  couch  with 
her  dog  Flush  at  her  feet,  Miss  Mitford 
describes  her  as  reading  every  book,  in 
almost  every  language,  and  giving  her- 
self heart  and  soul  to  poetry.  She  also 
occupied  herself  with  prose,  writing  lit- 
erary articles  for  the  Athenaeum , and 
contributing  to  a modern  rendering  of 
Chaucer  which  was  then  being  edited  by 
her  unknown  friend  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne, 
from  whose  correspondence  with  her  I 
have  already  quoted,  and  whose  interest 
in  literature  and  occupation  with  literary 
things  must  have  brought  wholesome 
distractions  to  the  monotonies  of  her  life. 

But  such  a woman,  though  living  so 
quietly  and  thus  secluded  from  the  world, 
could  not  have  been  altogether  out  of 
touch  with  its  changing  impressions. 
The  early  letters  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  to 
Mr.  Horne,  written  before  her  marriage, 


and  published  with  her  husband's  sanc- 
tion after  her  death,  are  full  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  her  delightful  fancy.  Take, 
for  instance,  “Sappho,  who  broke  off  a 
fragment  of  her  soul  for  us  to  guess 
at.”  Of  herself,  she  says  (apparently  in 
answer  to  some  questions),  “my  story 
amounts  to  the  knife-grinder’s,  with  no- 
thing at  all  for  a catastrophe!  A bird 
in  a cage  would  have  as  good  a story ; 
most  of  my  events  and  nearly  all  my 
intense  pleasures  have  passed  in  my 
thoughts .”  Here  is  another  instance  of 
her  unconscious  presence  in  the  minds 
of  others.  “I  remember  all  those  sad 
circumstances  connected  with  the  last 
doings  of  poor  Haydon.”  Mr.  Brown- 
ing writes  to  Professor  Knight,  in  1882: 

“ He  never  saw  my  wife,  but  inter- 
changed letters  with  her  occasionally. 

On  visiting  her,  the  day  before  the  paint- 
er's death,  I found  her  room  occupied 
by  a quantity  of  studies  — sketches  and 
portraits — which,  together  with  paints, 
palettes,  and  brushes,  he  had  chosen  to 
send  in  apprehension  of  an  arrest  or,  at 
all  events,  an  ‘execution’  in  his  own 
house.  The  letter  which  apprised  her  of 
this  step  said,  in  excuse  of  it,  4 they  may 
have  a right  to  my  goods;  they  can  have 
none  to  my  mere  work  tools  and  necessa- 
ries of  existence,’  or  words  to  that  effect. 
The  next  morning  I read  the  account  in 
the  Times , and  myself  hastened  to  break 
the  news  at  Wimpole  Street,  but  had 
been  anticipated.  Every  article  was  at 
once  sent  back,  no  doubt.  I do  not  re- 
member noticing  Wordsworth's  portrait 
— it  never  belonged  to  my  wife,  certain- 
ly, at  any  time.  She  possessed  an  en- 
graving of  the  head;  I suppose  a gift 
from  poor  Haydon ” 

III. 

My  friend  Professor  Knight  has  kindly 
given  me  leave  to  quote  from  some  more 
of  his  letters  from  Robert  Browning.  One 
most  interesting  record  describes  the 
poet's  own  first  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Kenyon.  The  letter  is  dated  January 
the  10th,  1884;  but  the  events  related,  of 
course,  to  some  forty  years  before. 

“ With  respect  to  the  information  you  desire 
about  Mr.  Kenyon,  all  that  I do  ‘know  of 
him — better  than  anybody/  perhaps — is  his 
great  goodness  to  myself.  Singularly,  little 
respecting  his  early  life  came  to  my  know- 
ledge. He  was  the  cousin  of  Mr.  Barrett  ; 
second  cousin,  therefore,  of  my  wife,  to  whom 
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he  was  ever  deeply  attached.  I first  met  him 
at  a dinner  of  Sergeant  TalfounFs,  after  which 
be  drew  his  chair  by  miue  aud  inquired 
whether  my  father  had  been  his  old  school- 
fellow aud  friend  at  Cheshunt,  adding  that, 
in  a poeui  just  printed,  lie  had  been  com- 
memorating their  play-ground  fights,  armed 
with  sword  and  shield,  as  Achilles  and  Hector, 
some  half-century  before.  On  telling  this  to 
my  father  at  breakfast  next  morning,  he  at 
once,  with  a pencil,  sketched  me  the  boy’s 
handsome  face,  still  distinguishable  in  the 
elderly  gentleman's  I had  made  acquaintance 
with.  Mr.  Kenyon  at  once  renewed  his  own 
acquaintance  with  my  father,  aud  became  my 
fast  friend;  hence  my  introduction  to  Miss 
Barrett. 

u He  was  one  of  the  best  of  human  beings, 
with  a general  sympathy  for  excellence  of 
every  kind.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Southey,  of  Landor ; and,  in 
later  days,  was  intimate  with  most  of  my  own 
contemporaries  of  eminence.  I believe  that 
he  was  born  in  the  West  Indies,  whence  his 
property  was  derived,  as  was  that  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  persistently  styled  a ‘merchant’  by 
biographers  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to  do 
more  than  copy  the  blunders  of  their  forerun- 
ners in  the  business  of  article-mongery.  He 
was  twice  married,  but  left  no  family.  I 
should  suggest  Mr.  Scharf  (of  the  Natioual 
Portrait  Gallery)  as  a far  more  qualified  in- 
formant on  all  such  matters,  my  own  concern 
having  mainly  been  with  his  exceeding  good- 
ness to  me  aud  mine.” 


IV. 

When  Mrs.  Orr’s  admirable  history  of 
Robert  Browning  appeared,  the  writer 
felt  that  it  was  but  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  anything  like  a biographical 
record.  Others,  with  more  knowledge 
of  his  early  days,  have  described  Robert 
Browning  as  a child,  as  a boy,  and  a 
very  young  man.  How  touching,  among 
other  things,  is  the  account  of  the  little 
child  among  his  animals  and  pets;  and 
of  the  tender  mother  taking  so  much 
pains  to  find  the  original  editions  of 
Shelley  and  of  Keats,  and  giving  them  to 
her  boy  at  a time  when  their  works  were 
scarcely  to  be  bought!  This  much  I will 
just  note,  that  Browning  was  a year 
younger  than  my  own  father,  and  was 
born  at  Camberwell  in  May,  1812.  He 
went  to  Italy  when  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  there  he  studied  hard,  laying 
in  a noble  treasury  of  facts  and  fancies 
to  be  dealt  out  in  after-life,  when  the 
time  comes  to  draw  upon  the  past,  upon 
that  youth  which  age  spends  liberally, 
and  which  is  “the  background  of  pale 
gold”  upon  which  all  our  lives  are  painted. 
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Browning's  first  published  poem  was 
44  Pauline,”  coming  out  in  the  same  year 
as  the  44  Millers  Daughter”  and  the 
“Dream  of  Fair  Women.”  And  we  are 
also  told  that  Dante  Rossetti,  then  a very 
young  man,  admired  44 Pauline”  so  much 
that  he  copied*  the  whole  poem  out  from 
the  book  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  1834  Robert  Browning  went  to 
Russia,  and  there  wrote  “Porphyria's 
Lover,”  published  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Fox 
in  a Unitarian  magazine,  where  the  poem 
must  have  looked  somewhat  out  of  place. 

It  was  at  Mr.  Fox’s  house  that  Browning 
first  met  Macready. 

Notwithstanding  many  differences  and 
consequent  estrangements,  I have  often 
heard  Mr.  Browning  speak  of  the  great 
actor  with  interest  aud  sympathy,  the 
last  time  being  when  Recollections  of 
Macready , a book  of  Lady  Pollock’s,  had 
just  come  out.  She  had  sent  Mr.  Brown- 
ing a copy,  with  which  he  was  delighted, 
and  he  quoted  page  after  page  from 
memory.  His  memory  was  to  the  last 
most  remarkable. 

There  is  a touching  passage  in  Mrs. 
Orr’s  book  describing  the  meeting  of 
Browning  and  Macready  after  their  long 
years  of  estrangement.  Both  had  seen 
their  homes  wrecked  and  desolate;  both 
had  passed  through  deep  waters.  They 
met  unexpectedly  and  held  each  other’s 
hands  again.  “Oh!  Macready,”  said 
Browning.  And  neither  of  them  could 
speak  another  word. 

As  we  all  know,  it  was  Mr.  Kenyon 
who  first  introduced  Robert  Browning  to 
his  future  wife ; and  the  story,  as  told 
by  Mrs.  Orr,  is  most  romantic.  The  poet 
was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age  at  this 
time,  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers.  She 
was  supposed  to  be  a confirmed  invalid, 
confined  to  her  own  room  and  to  her 
couch,  seeing  no  one,  living  her  own  spir- 
itual life,  indeed,  but  looking  for  none 
other,  when  Mr.  Kenyon  first  brought  Mr. 
Browning  to  her  father's  house.  Miss 
Barrett’s  reputation  was  well  established 
by  this  time.  “Lady  Geraldine's  Court- 
ship” was  already  published,  in  which 
the  author  had  written  of  Browning 
among  other  poets  as  of  “some  pome- 
granate, which,  if  cut  deep  down  the 
middle,  shows  a heart  within  blood-tinct- 

* The  writer  has  in  her  possession  a book  in 
which  her  own  father,  somewhere  about  that  same 
year,  copied  out  Tennyson’s  “ Day  Dream  ” verse  by 
verse. 
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ured,  of  a veined  humanity”;  and  one 
can  well  believe  that  this  present  meet- 
< ing  must  have  been  but  a phase  in  an 
old  and  long-existing  sympathy  between 
kindred  spirits.  Very  soon  afterwards 
the  poets  became  engaged,  and  they  were 
married  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1846. 

Who  ,does  not  know  the  story  of  this 
marriage  of  true  souls?  Has  not  Mrs. 
Browning  herself  spoken  of  it  in  words 
indelible  and  never  to  be  quoted  without 
sympathy  by  all  women?  while  he  from 
his  own  fireside  has  struck  chord  after 
chord  of  manly  feeling  than  which  this 
life  contains  nothing  deeper  or  more 
true. 

The  sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  were 
written  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  to  Mr. 
Browning  before  her  marriage,  although 
she  never  even  showed  them  to  him  till 
some  years  after  they  were  man  and  wife. 
They  were  sonnets  such  as  no  Portuguese 
ever  wrote  before,  or  ever  will  write 
again.  There  is  a quality  in  them  which 
is  beyond  words,  that  echo  which  belongs 
to  the  highest  human  expression  of  feel- 
ing. But  such  a love  to  such  a woman 
comes  with  its  own  testament. 

Some  years  before  her  marriage  the 
doctors  had  positively  declared  that  Miss 
Barrett's  life  depended  upon  her  leaving 
England  for  the  winter,  and  immediately 
after  their  marriage  Mr.  Browning  took 
his  wife  abroad. 

Mrs.  Jameson  was  at  Paris  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning  arrived  there.  There 
is  an  interesting  account*  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  of  their  all  journeying  together 
southwards  by  Avignon  and  Vaucluse. 
Can  this  be  the  life-long  invalid  of  whom 
we  read,  perching  out-of-doors  upon  a 
rock,  among  the  shallow  curling  waters 
of  a stream?  They  come  to  a rest  at 
Pisa,  whence  Mrs.  Browniug  writes  to 
her  old  friend  Mr.  Horne,  to  tell  him  of 
her  marriage,  adding  that  Mrs.  Jame- 
son calls  her,  notwithstanding  all  the 
emotion  and  fatigue  of  the  last  six  weeks, 
rather  “ transformed ” than  improved. 
From  Pisa  the  new  married  pair  went  to 
Florence,  where  they  finally  settled,  and 
where  their  boy  was  born  in  1849. 

Poets  are  painters  in  words,  and  the 
color  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong  seem  to  be  repeated 
almost  unconsciously  in  their  work  and 
its  setting.  Mrs.  Browning  was  an  Eng- 
lish woman;  though  she  lived  in  Italy, 

* IAfe  of  Mrs.  Jameson , by  Mrs.  Macpherson. 
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though  she  died  in  Florence,  though  she 
loved  the  land  of  her  adoption,  yet  she 
never,  for  all  that,  ceased  to  breathe  her 
native  air  as  she  sat  by  the  Casa  Guidi 
windows;  and  though  Italian  sunshine 
dazzled  her  dark  eyes,  and  Italian  voices 
echoed  in  the  street,  though  her  very 
ink  was  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the 
Arno,  she  still  wrote  of  Herefordshire 
lakes  and  hills,  of  the  green  land  where 
“jocund  childhood”  played,  “dimpled 
close  with  hill  and  valley,  dappled  very 
close  with  shade.”.  . . . Now  that  the 
writer  has  seen  the  first  home  and  the 
last  home  of  that  kind  friend  of  her  girl- 
hood, it  seems  to  her  as  if  she  could 
better  listen  to  that  poet’s  song,  growing 
sweeter,  as  all  true  music  does,  with 
years. 

We  had  been  spending  an  autumn 
month  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  country  when 
we  drove  to  visit  the  scene  of  her  early 
youth,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  an  echo 
of  her  melody  was  still  vibrating  from 
hedge-row  to  hedge-row,  even  though  the 
birds  were  silent,  and  though  summer 
and  singing-time  was  over.  We  drove 
along,  my  little  son  and  I,  towards  Hope 
End,  by  a road  descending  gradually 
from  the  range  of  the  Malvern  Hills 
into  the  valley;  it  ran  across  commons 
sprinkled  with  geese  and  with  ‘lively 
donkeys,  and  skirted  by  the  cottages  still 
alight  with  sunflowers  and  nasturtium 
beds,  for  they  were  sheltered  from  the 
cold  wind  by  the  range  of  purple  hills 
“looming  arow”;  then  we  dipped  into 
lanes  between  high  banks  heaped  with 
ferns  and  leaves  of  every  shade  of  bur- 
nished gold  and  brown,  fenced  up  by  the 
twisting  roots  of  the  chestnuts  and  oak- 
trees;  and  all  along  the  wav,  as  our  old 
white  horse  jogged  steadily  on,  we  could 
see  the  briers  and  the  blackberry  sprays 
travelling  too,  advancing  from  tree  to 
tree  and  from  hedge  to  hedge,  flashing 
their  long  flaming  brands  and  warning 
tokens  of  winter’s  approaching  armies. 

The  wind  was  cold  and  in  the  north;  the 
sky  overhead  was  broken  and  stormy. 
Sometimes  we  dived  into  sudden  glooms 
among  rocks  overhung  with  ivy  and 
thick  brushwood,  then  we  came  out  into 
an  open  space  again,  and  caught  sight  of 
vast  skies  dashed  with  strange  lights,  of 
a wonderful  cloud-capped  country  up 
above  that  seemed  to  reach  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  while  the  storm-clouds  reared 
their  vast  piles  out  of  these  sapphire 
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depths.  Our  ad  ventures  were.  not.  along 
the  road,  but  chiefly  overhead.  My  hoy 
amused  himself  by  counting  the  broken 
rainbows  and  the  hailstorms  falling  in 
the  distance:  and  then  at  last,  just  as  we 
were  getting  cold  and  tired,  we  turned 
in  to  the  lodge  gates  of  Hope  End. 

I don't  know  how  the  park  strikes 
other  people;  to  me,  who  paid  this  one 
short  visit,  it  seemed  a sort  of  enchanted 
garden  revealed  for  an  hour,  and  I almost 
expected  that  it  would  then  vanish  away.* 
The  green  sides  of  the  hills  sloped  down 


herds,  wild  creatures,  sympathetic,  not 
yet  afraid l Finally  came  a sight  of  the 
river,  where  a couple  of  water-fowl  were 
Hying  into  the  sedges.  But  where  was 
the  wild  swan's  nest?  and  why  was  not 
the  great  god  Pan  there  to  welcome  us? 
It  all  seemed  so  natural  and  so  vivid 
that  I should  not  have  been  startled  to 
see  him  sitting  there  by  the  side  of  the 
river. 

IV, 

The  only  memorandum  I ever  made  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  talk  was  when  I was 


MRS  BROWNrXO  W T* >MB  AT  FLORENCE 


about  sixteen  years  old.  and  I beard  her 
saying  of  some  one  else,  w That  without 
illness,  she  saw  no  reason  why  the  mind 
should  ever  fail/’  The  visitor  to  whom 
she  was  talking  seems  to  have  come  away 
complaining  that  the  conversation  had 
been  too  matter  of- fact,  too  much  to  the 
point;  nothing  romantic,  nothing  poetic, 
such  as  one  might  expect  from  a poet! 
Another  person  also  present  had  an- 
swered that  just  the  reason  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  power— she  kept  her  poetry 
for  her  poetry,  and  didn’t  scatter  it  about 
where  it  was  not  wanted;  and  then  comes 
a girlish  note:  l4I  think  Mrs  Browning 
is  the  greatest  woman  I ever  saw  in  all 


into  the  garden,  and  rose  again  crowned 
with  pine  trees;  everything  was  wild, 
abrupt,  and  yet  suddenly  harmonious. 
We  passed  an  unsuspected  lake  covered 
with  water-lilies.  A Hock  of  sheep  at 
full  gallop  plunged  across  the  road,  then 
came  ponies  wit!)  long  manes  and  round 
wondering  eyes  trotting  after  ns.  Some- 
times in  the  Alps  one  has  met  such 

* ik  UereV  the  garden  she  walked  across  . . . . 

Down  this  side  of  the  gravel- walk 
J She  went,  while  her  robe's  edge  brushed  the  box  : 
And  horn  she  paused  in  her  gracious  talk 
. To  point  me  a moth  on  the  milk- white  fiox. 
Rose*  ranged  in  valiant  row, 

I will  never  think  she  passed  you  by  V\.  . . . 

— 44  Gahokn  Fancies,”  R,  B. 
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my  life.  She  is  very  small;  she  is  brown, 
with  dark  eyes  and  dead  brown  hair;  she 
has  white  teeth  and  alow,  curious  voice; 
she  has  a mariner  full  of  charm  and 
kindness;  she  rarely  laughs,  but  is  always 
cheerful  and  smiling;  her  eyes  are  very 
bright.  Her  husband  is  not  unlike  her. 
He  is  short;  he  is  dark,  with  a frank  open 
countenance,  long  hair  streaked  with 
gray;  he  opens  his  mouth  wide  when  he 
speaks;  he  has  white  teeth.” 

When  I first  remember  Mr.  Browning 
he  was  a comparatively  young  man — 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  he  was 
always  young,  as  his  father  had  been  be- 
fore him— and  he  was  also  happy  in  this, 
that  the  length  of  his  life  can  best  be 
measured  by  his  work.  In  those  days  I 
had  not  read  one  single  word  of  his 
poetry,  but  somehow  one  realized  that  it 
was  there.*  Almost  the  first  time  I ever 
really  recall  Mr.  Browning,  he  and  my 
father  and  Mrs.  Browning  were  discuss- 
ing spiritualism  in  a very  human  and 
material  fashion,  each  holding  to  their 
own  point  of  view,  and  my  sister  and  I 
sat  by  listening  and  silent.  My  father 
was  always  immensely  interested  by  the 
stories  thus  told,  though  he  certainly  did 
not  believe  in  them.  Mrs.  Browning  be- 
lieved, and  Mr.  Browning  was  always 
irritated  beyond  patience  by  the  subject. 
I can  remember  her  voice,  a sort  of  faint 
minor  chord,  as  she,  lisping  the  44  r”  a lit- 
tle, uttered  her  remonstrating  “Robert!” 
and  his  loud  dominant  barytone  sweep- 
ing away  every  possible  plea  she  and  my 
father  could  make;  and  then  came  my 
father’s  deliberate  notes,  which  seemed 
to  fall  a little  sadly  — his  voice  always 
sounded  a little  sad  — upon  the  rising 
waves  of  the  discussion.  I think  this 
must  have  been  just  before  we  all  went 
to  Rome:  it  was  in  the  morning,  in  some 
foreign  city.  I can  see  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Browning,  with  their  faces  turned  tow- 
ards the  window,  and  my  father  with  his 
back  to  it,  and  all  of  us  assembled  in  a 
little  high-up  room.  Mr.  Browning  was 
dressed  in  a brown  rough  suit,  and  his 
hair  was  black  hair  then;  and  she,  as  far 
as  I can  remember,  was,  as  usual,  in 
soft-falling  flounces  of  black  silk,  and 
with  her  heavy  curls  drooping,  and  a 
thin  gold  chain  hanging  round  her  neck. 

* An  incidental  allusion  in  Mrs.  Orr’s  life  of 
Browning  lms  only  recalled  my  own  vivid  impression 
of  the  happy  relations  between  my  father  and  Mrs. 
Browning. 


In  the  winter  of  1853-4  we  lived  in 
Rome,  in  the  Via  della  Croce,  and  the 
Brownings  lived  in  the  Bocca  di  Leone 
hard  by.  The  evenings  our  father  dined 
away  from  home  our  old  donna  (so  I 
think  cooks  used  to  be  called)  would 
conduct  us  to  our  tranquil  dissipations, 
through  the  dark  streets,  past  the  swing- 
ing lamps,  up  and  down  the  black  stone 
staircases;  and  very  frequently  we  spent 
an  evening  with  Mrs.  Browning  in  her 
quiet  room,  while  Mr.  Browning  was  out 
visiting  some  of  the  many  friends  who 
were  assembled  in  Rome  that  year.  At 
ten  o'clock  came  our  father’s  servant  to 
fetch  us  back,  with  the  huge  key  of  our 
own  somewhat  imposing  palazzo.  It  was 
a happy  and  an  eventful  time,  all  the 
more  eventful  and  happy  to  us  for  the 
presence  of  the  two  kind  ladies,  Mrs. 
Browning  and  Mrs.  Sartoris,  who  befriend- 
ed us. 

I can  also  remember  one  special  even- 
ing at  Mrs.  Sartoris’s,  when  a certain 
number  of  people  were  sitting  just  before 
dinner-time  in  one  of  those  lofty  Roman 
drawing-rooms,  which  become  so  delight- 
ful when  they  are  inhabited  by  English 
people,  which  look  so  chill  and  formal 
in  their  natural  condition.  This  saloon 
was  on  the  first  floor,  with  great  win- 
dows at  the  farther  end.  It  was  all  full 
of  a certain  mingled  atmosphere  of  flow- 
ers and  light,  and  comfort  and  color.  It 
was  in  contrast  but  not  out  of  harmony 
with  Mrs. Browning’s  quiet  room — in  both 
places  existed  the  individuality  which  real 
home-makers  know  how  to  give  to  their 
homes.  Here  swinging  lamps  were  light- 
ed up,  beautiful  things  hung  on  the  walls, 
the  music  came  and  went  as  it  listed,  a 
great  piano  was  drawn  out  and  open,  the 
tables  were  piled  with  books  and  flowers. 
Mrs.  Sartoris,  the  lady  of  the  shrine,  dress- 
ed in  some  flowing,  pearly  satin  tea  gown, 
was  sitting  by  a round  table  reading  to 
some  other  women  who  had  come  to  see 
her.  She  was  reading  from  a book  of 
poems  which  had  lately  appeared;  and  as 
she  read  in  her  wonderful  Muse-like  way 
she  paused,  she  re-read  the  words,  and 
she  emphasized  the  lines,  then  stopped 
short,  the  others  exclaiming,  half  laugh- 
ing, half  protesting. ...  It  was  a lively, 
excitable  party,  outstaying  the  usual  hour 
of  a visit;  questioning,  puzzling,  and  dis- 
cursive—a Browning  society  of  the  past 
— into  the  midst  of  which  a door  opens 
(and  it  is  this  fact  which  recalls  it  to  my 
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mind),  and  Mr.  Browning  himself  walks 
in,  and  the  burst  of  voices  is  suddenly 
reduced  to  one  single  voice,  that  of  the 
hostess,  calling  him  to  her  side,  and  ask- 
ing him  to  define  his  meaning.  But  he 
evaded  the  question,  began  to  talk  of 
something  else — he  never  much  cared  to 
talk  of  his  own  poetry — and  the  Brown- 
ing society  dispersed. 

Mrs.  Sartoris  used  to  describe  many 
pleasant  meetings  between  the  Brown- 
ings and  themselves,  and  there  is  one 
particular  festival  she  used  to  like  to 
speak  of  — a certain  luncheon  at  their 
house,  which  she  always  said  was  one  of 
the  most  delightful  entertainments  she 
could  remember  in  all  her  life.  One  won- 
ders whether  the  guests  or  the  hosts  con- 
tributed most.  Each  one  had  been  hap- 
py and  talked  his  or  her  best,  and  when 
the  Sartorises  got  up  reluctantly  to  go, 
saying  “How  delightful  it  had  been,” 
Mr.  Browning  cried,  “Come  back  to  sup 
with  us, do”;  and  Mrs. Browning  exclaim- 
ed, “Oh,  Robert,  how  can  you  ask  them! 
There  is  no  supper,  nothing  but  the  re- 
mains of  the  pie.”  And  then,  cries  Rob- 
ert Browning,  “ Well,  come  back  and  fin- 
ish the  pie.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  April  9, 
1891,  contains  an  amusing  account  of  a 
journey  from  London  to  Paris  taken  for- 
ty years  ago  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning. 
The  companion  they  carried  with  them 
writes  of  the  expedition,  dating  from 
Chelsea,  September  4, 1851 : 


“The  day  before  yesterday,  near  midnight, 
I returned  from  a very  short  and  very  insig- 
nificant excursion  toPari8,wliich,aftera  month 
at  Malvern  water-cure  and  then  a teu  days  at 
Scotsbrig,  concludes  my  travels  for  this  year. 
Miserable  puddle  and  tumult  all  my  travels 
are ; of  no  use  to  me  except  to  bring  agitation, 
sleeplessness,  sorrow,  and  distress.  Better  not 
to  travel  at  all  unless  when  I am  bound  to  do 
it.  But  this  tour  to  Paris  was  a promised  one. 
I had  engaged  to  meet  the  Ashburtons  (Lord 
and  Lady ) there,  on  their  return  from  Switzer- 
land and  Hamburg,  before  either  party  left 
London.  The  time  at  last  suited ; all  was  ready 
except  will  on  my  part;  so,  after  hesitation 
and  painful  indecision  enough,  I did  resolve, 
packed  my  baggage  again,  and  did  the  little 
tour  I stood  engaged  for.” 


The  chronicle  begins  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 21st,  when  “Brother  John”  and 
Carlyle  go  to  Chorley  to  consult  about 
passports,  routes,  and  conditions. . . . 

“At  Chapman’s  shop  I learned  that  Robert 
Browning  (poet)  and  his  wife  were  just  about 
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setting  out  for  Paris.  I walked  to  their  place ; 
bad,  during  that  day  and  the  following,  consul- 
tations with  these  fellow-pilgrims,  and  decided 
to  go  with  them  via  Dieppe  on  Thursday.  . . . 

“Up,  according,  on  Thursday  morning,  iu 
unutterable  flurry  and  tumult  — phenomena 
on  the  Thames  all  dreamlike,  one  spectralism 
chasing  another — to  the  statiou  in  good  time; 
found  the  Brownings  just  arriving,  which 
seemed  a good  omen.  Browning  with  wife 
and  child  and  maid,  then  an  empty  seat  for 
cloaks  and  baskets ; lastly,  at  the  opposite  eud 
from  me,  a hard-faced,  honest  Englishman  or 
Scotchman  all  iu  gray  with  a gray  cap,  who 
looked  rather  ostrich-like,  but  proved  very 
harmless  and  quiet — this  was  the  loading  of 
our  carriage ; and  so  away  we  went,  Browning 
talking  very  loud  and  with  vivacity,  I silent 
rather,  tending  towards  many  thoughts.  . . . 

“ Onr  friends,  especially  our  French  friends, 
were  full  of  bustle,  full  of  noise,  at  starting; 
but  so  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  little  chan- 
nel of  Newhaven  and  got  into  the  sea  or  Brit- 
ish Channel  all  this  abated,  sank  into  the  gen- 
eral sordid  torpor  of  seasickness,  with  its  mis- 
erable noises — 4 houhah,  lioli  V — and  lytrdlyany 
other,  amid  the  rattling  of  the  wind  and  sea. 

A sorry  phasis  of  humanity!  Browning  was 
sick — lajT  iu  one  of  the  bench-tents  horizontal, 
his  wife  below.  I was  not  absolutely  sick, 
but  had  to  be  quite  quiet  and  without  com- 
fort, save  in  oue  cigar,  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
of  blusteriug,  spraying,  and  occasional  rain.” 

And  so  with  mention  of  the  prostration 
into  doleful  silence,  of  evanition  into  ut- 
ter darkness,  of  the  poor  Frenchman  who 
was  so  lively  at  starting. 

“ At  Dieppe,  while  the  others  were  iu  the 
hotel  having  some  very  bad  cold  tea  and  cold- 
er coffee,  Browning  was  passing  onr  luggage, 
brought  it  all  in  safe  about  half  past  ten 
o’clock,  and  we  could  address  ourselves  to  re- 
pose. So  to  bed  in  my  upper  room,  bemoan- 
ed by  the  sea  and  small  incidental  noises  of 
the  harbor.  Next  morning  Browning,  as  be- 
fore, did  everything.  I sat  out-of-doors  on 
some  logs  at  my  ease  and  smoked,  looking  at 
the  population  and  their  ways.  Browning 
fought  for  ns,  and  we — that  is,  the  woman,  the 
child,  and  I — had  only  to  wait  and  be  silent. 

At  Paris  the  travellers  came  into  a crowding, 
jingling, vociferous  tumult, in  which  the  brave 
Browning  fought  for  us,  leaving  me  to  sit  be- 
side the  woman.” 

Mr.  Browning  once  told  us  a little  an- 
ecdote of  the  Carlyles  at  tea  in  Cheyne 
Row,  and  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  pouring  out  the 
tea,  with  a brass  kettle  boiling  on  the 
hob,  and  Mr.  Browning  presently  seeing 
that  the  kettle  was  needed,  and  that  Car- 
lyle was  not  disposed  to  move,  rose  from 
his  own  chair,  and  filled  the  teapot  for 
his  hostess,  and  then  stood  by  her  tea 
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table  still  talking  and  absently  holding 
the  smoking  kettle  in  his  hand. 

“Can’t  you  put  it  down?'’  said  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  suddenly;  and  Mr.  Browning, 
confused  and  somewhat  absent,  immedi- 
ately popped  the  kettle  down  upon  the 
carpet,  which  was  a new  one. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  exclaimed  in  horror — I 
have  no  doubt  she  was  half  laughing — 
“See  how  fine  he  has  grown!  He  does 
not  any  longer  know  what  to  do  with 
the  kettle !” 

And,  sure  enough,  when  Mr.  Browning 
penitently  took  it  up  again,  a brown  oval 
mark  was  to  be  seen  clearly  stamped  and 
burned  upon  the  new  carpet.  “ You  can 
imagine  what  I felt,”  said  Mr.  Browning. 
“ Carlyle  came  to  my  rescue.  4 Ye  should 
have  been  more  explicit,’  said  he  to  his 
wife.” 

V. 

When  my  father  went  for  the  second 
time  to  America,  in  1856,  my  sister  and  I 
remained  behind,  and  for  a couple  of  days 
we  staid  on  in  our  home  before  going  to 
Paris.  Those  days  of  parting  are  always 
sad  ones,  and  we  were  dismally  moping 
about  the  house  and  preparing  for  our 
own  journey  when  we  were  immensely 
cheered  by  a visitor.  It  was  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, who  came  in  to  see  us,  and  who 
brought  us  an  affectionate  little  note  from 
his  wife.  We  were  to  go  and  spend  the 
evening  with  them,  the  kind  people  said. 
They  had  Mr.  Kenyon’s  brougham  at  their 
disposal,  and  it  would  come  and  fetch  us 
and  take  us  back  at  night,  and  so  that 
first  sad  evening  passed  far  more  happily 
than  we  could  ever  have  imagined  pos- 
sible. I remember  feeling,  as  young  peo- 
ple do,  utterly,  hopelessly  miserable,  and 
then  suddenly  very  cheerful  every  now 
and  then.  I believe  my  father  had 
planned  it  all  with  them  before  he  went 
away. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  and 
“Aurora  Leigh”  was  published  in  1857. 
It  must  have  been  on  the  occasion  of  their 
journey  home  to  England  that  “Aurora 
Leigh  ” was  lost  in  its  box  at  Mar- 
seilles. 

The  box  was  at  Marseilles, where  it  had 
been  left  by  some  oversight,  and  all  the 
MSS.  had  been  packed  in  it.  In  this  same 
box  were  also  carefully  put  away  certain 
velvet  suits  and  lace  collars,  in  which 
the  little  son  was  to  make  his  appear- 
ance among  his  English  relatives.  Mrs. 
Browning's  chief  concern  was  not  for  her 


MSS.,  but  for  the  loss  of  her  little  boy’s 
wardrobe,  which  had  been  devised  with 
so  much  motherly  pride.  Who  shall 
blame  her  if  her  taste  in  boys’  costume 
was  somewhat  too  fanciful  and  poetic  for 
the  days  in  which  she  lived? 

Happily  for  the  world  at  large,  one  of 
Mrs.  Browning’s  brothers  chanced  to  pass 
through  the  place,  and  the  box  was  dis- 
covered by  him  stowed  away  in  a cellar 
at  the  customs. 

We  must  have  met  again  in  Paris  later 
in  this  same  year.  The  Brownings  had 
an  apartment  near  the  Rond  Point,  where 
we  used  to  go  and  see  them,  only  to  find 
the  same  warm  and  tranquil  atmosphere 
that  we  used  to  breathe  at  Rome — the  sofa 
drawn  out,  the  tiny  lady  in  the  corner, 
the  afternoon  sun  dazzling  in  at  the  win- 
dow. On  one  occasion  Mr.  Hamilton 
Aide  was  paying  a visit.  He  had  been 
talking  about  books,  and,  half  laughing, 
he  turned  to  a young  woman  who  had 
just  come  in  and  asked  her  when  her  forth- 
coming work  would  be  ready.  Young 
persons  are  ashamed,  and  very  properly 
so,  of  their  early  failures,  of  their  pattes 
de  mouches  and  wild  attempts  at  author- 
ship, and  this  one  was  no  exception  to 
the  common  law,  and  answered  14  Never.” 
somewhat  too  emphatically.  And  then  it 
was  that  Mr.  Browning  spoke  one  of  those 
chance  sayings  which  make  headings  to 
the  chapters  of  one’s  life.  44  All  in  good 
time,”  he  said,  and  he  went  on  to  ask  us 
all  if  we  remembered  the  epitaph  on  the 
Roman  lady  who  sat  at  home  and  span 
wool.  44  You  must  spin  your  wool  some 
day,”  he  said,  kindly,  to  the  would-be 
authoress ; 4 4 every  woman  has  wool  to  spin 
of  some  sort  or  another;  isn’t  it  so?”  he 
said,  and  he  turned  to  his  wife. 

I went  home  feeling  quite  impressed  by 
the  little  speech,  it  had  been  so  gravely 
and  kindly  made.  My  blurred  pages 
looked  altogether  different,  somehow.  It 
was  spinning  wool — it  was  not  wasting 
one’s  time,  one’s  temper — it  was  something 
more  than  spoiling  paper  and  pens.  And 
this  much  I may  perhaps  add  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  future  race  of  authoresses  who 
are  now  spinning  the  cocoons  from  which 
the  fluttering  butterflies  and  Psyches  yet 
to  be  will  emerge  upon  their  wings:  nev- 
er has  anything  given  more  trouble  or 
seemed  more  painfully  hopeless  than  those 
early  incoherent  pages,  so  full  of  meaning 
to  one’s  self,  so  absolutely  idiotic  in  expres- 
sion. In  later  life  the  words  come  easily, 
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glimpse  “by  the  fireside'1  of  the  poet’s 
home: 

“ Florence,  Fib.  24,  ’58. 

“It  is  far  too  many  weeks  now,  my  dear 
Milsand,  since  we  got  your  letter — aud  cer- 
tainly it  Las  never  once  been  out  of  eight  any 
more  than  out  of  mind,  for  I put  it  over  the 
fireplace  where  we  both  sit  these  long  winter 
evenings,  and  often,  indeed,  a glance  at  it  has 
brought  you  beside  us  again,  as  on  those  plea- 
sant Paris  evenings.  We  English  have  a su- 
perstition that  when  people  talk  of  us  our  ears 
burn — have  yours  caused  you  any  serious  in- 
convenience that  way?  You  know  we  three 
have  long  since  passed  the  stage  in  friendship 
when  assurances  are  necessary  to  any  one  of  us. 
For  us  two  here,  we  gained  nothing  hy  our 
sojourn  in  Paris  like  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  you,  and  yet  Paris  gave  us  many  valuable 
things.  One  day,  in  all  probability,  we  shall 
come  together  again,  and  meantime  the  news 
of  you,  though  never  so  slight,  will  be  a delight 
to  us ; yet  your  letter  has  been  all  this  time  un- 
answered ; but  one  reason  was  that  only  in 
the  last  day  or  two  have  1 been  able  to  get  the 
review  with  your  article  in  ; it  is  here  on  the 
table  at  last.  In  what  is  it  obscure?  Strong, 
condensed,  and  direct  it  is,  and  no  doubt  the 
common  readers  of  easy  writing  feel  oppressed 
by  twenty  pages  of  such  masculine  stuff.  My 
wife  will  write  a few  lines  about  ourselves; 
she  is  suffering  a little  from  the  cold  which 
has  come  late,  nor  very  severely  either,  but 
enough  to  influence  her  more  than  I could 
wish.  We  live  wholly  alone  here;  I have 
not  left  the  house  one  evening  since  our  re- 
turn. I am  writing,  a first  step  towards  pop- 
ularity for  me,  lyrics  with  more  music  and 
painting  thau  before,  so  as  to  get  people  to 

hear  and  see* something  to  follow,  if  I can 

compass  it 

“I  have  a new  acquaintance  here,  much  to 
my  taste,  Tennyson’s  eldest  brother,  who  has 
long  been  settled  here,  with  many  of  his  bro- 
ther’s qualities,  a very  earnest,  simple,  and 
truthful  man,  with  many  admirable  talents 
and  acquirements,  the  whole  sick  lied  o’er  by 
an  inordinate  dose  of  our  English  disease,  shy- 
ness; he  sees  next  to  no  company,  but  comes 

here,  and  we  walk  together I kuew  too 

little  of  Mr.  Darley  ;t  will  he  keep  the  slender 
memory  of  me  he  may  have?  and  do  you,  dear 
Milsand,  ever  know  me  for  yours  affectionately, 

R.  B.” 

In  this  same  letter  there  is  an  interest- 
ing paragraph  which  runs  as  follows: 

* “How  a sound  shall  quicken  content,  to  bliss.” 

— Dramatic  Lyrics. 

f The  writer  has  left  the  little  message  to  Mr.  Par- 
ley, which  commemorates  another  very  early  recol- 
lection, that  of  a gentle,  handsome  painter  whom 
she  as  a child  remembers.  His  paintings  made  no 
particular  impression  upon  us  all,  but  his  kind  tran- 
quillity of  manner  and  courteous  ways  are  not  to  be 
forgotten. 


“Helen  Faucit  isgoing  to  produce  an  old  play 
of  mine  never  acted,  at  the  Hay  market,  C7>- 
lombtfs  Birthday;  look  out  for  it  in  April,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of 
things  theatrical.  My  main  hope  of  its  suc- 
cess lies  in  its  being  wholly  an  actor’s  and 
manager’s  speculation,  not  the  writer’s.” 

I have  been  fortunate  for  years  past  in 
being  able  to  count  upon  the  help  of  a re- 
cording friend  and  neighbor,  to  whom  I 
sometimes  go  for  the  magic  of  a sugges- 
tive touch,  when  together  we  conjure  up 
things  out  of  the  past. 

I wrote  to  ask  her  about  the  production 
of  Mr.  Browning’s  plays  upon  the  stage, 
and  she  sent  me  the  following  account  of 
her  recollections  of  Strafford ; nor  can  I 
do  better  now  than  insert  her  answer  here 
at  length,  for  to  cut  out  any  word  is  to 
destroy  the  impression  which  it  gives: 

“ April  30, 1691,  Brighton. 

“The  production  of  Browning’s  Strafford 
which  you  ask  me  about,  occurred  so  early  iu 
my  career  that  anything  I could  say  about  it 
would  he,  I fear,  of  little  use  to  you.  I was  so 
young  then,  and  just  a mere  novice  in  my  art, 
so  that  my  first  feeling,  when  I heard  the  play 
read,  was  one  of  wonder  that  such  a weighty 
character  as  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  should 
be  intrusted  to  my  hands.  I was  told  that 
Mr.  Browning  had  particularly  wished  me  to 
undertake  it.  I naturally  felt  the  compliment 
implied  in  the  wish,  but  this  only  increased 
my  surprise,  which  did  not  diminish  as  I ad- 
vanced in  the  study  of  the  character. 

“Lady  Carlisle,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Browning, 
a woman  versed  in  all  the  political  struggles 
and  intrigues  of  the  times,  did  not  move  me. 

The  only  interest  she  awoke  in  me  was  due  to 
her  silent  love  for  Strafford  and  devotion  to 
his  cause;  and  I wondered  why,  depending  so 
absolutely  as  he  did  upon  her  sympathy,  her 
intelligence,  her  complete  self-abnegation,  he 
should  only  have,  iu  the  early  part,  a common 
expression  of  gratitude  to  give  her  iu  return. 

“This  made  the  treatment  of  Lucy’s  char- 
acter, as  yon  will  readily  see,  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult in  the  necessity  it  imposed  upon  me  of 
letting  her  feeling  be  seen  by  the  audience, 
without  its  being  perceptible  to  Strafford. 

“Of  course  I did  my  best  to  carry  out  wliafc 
I couceived  was  Mr.  Browuing’s  view;  and  lie, 
at  all  events,  I bad  reason  to  know,  was  well 
satisfied  with  my  efforts.  I bad  met  him  at 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macready’s  house  previously,  so 
that  at  the  rehearsals  we  renewed  our  acquaint- 
ance. 

“ I suppose  he  was  nervous,  for  I remember 
Mr.  Macreadv  read  the  play  to  ns  in  the  green- 
room.  And  how  finely  he  read!  He  made  the 
smallest  part  distinct  and  prominent.  He  was 
accused  of  under-reading  his  own  part.  But  I 
do  not  think  this  was  so. 
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“At  the  rehearsals,  when  Mr.  Browning 
was  introduced  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
whom  he  did  not  know,  his  demeanor  was  so 
kind,  considerate,  and  courteous,  so  grateful 
for  the  attention  shown  to  his  wishes,  that  he 
won  directly  the  warm  interest  of  all  engaged 
in  the  play.  So  it  was  that  although  many 
doubtful  forecasts  were  made  in  the  greenroom 
as  to  the  ultimate  attraction  of  a play  so  en- 
tirely turning  on  politics,  yet  all  were  deter- 
mined to  do  their  very  best  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess. 

“In  the  play  Lucy  has  only  to  meet  Straf- 
ford, King  Charles,  and  Henrietta.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Mr.  Macready’s  Strafford  was  a flue 
performance.  The  character  fitted  iu  with  his 
restless,  nervous,  changeable,  impetuous,  and 
emphatic  style.  He  looked  the  very  man  as 
wo  knew  him  in  Vamlyck’s  famous  picture. 
The  royal  personages  were  very  feebly  repre- 
sented. I could  not  help  feeling  iu  the  sceues 
with  them  that  my  earnestness  was  overdone, 
and  that  I had  no  business  "to  appear  to  domi- 
nate and  sway  and  direct  opinions  while  they 
stood  nerveless  by. 

“ There  were  some  fine  moments  iu  the  play. 
The  last  scene  must  have  been  very  exciting 
and  touching.  Lucy  believes  that  by  her 
means  Strafford’s  escape  is  certain;  but  when 
the  water-gates  open,  with  the  boat  ready  to 

receive  him,  I*ym  steps  out  of  it! This  effect 

was  most  powerful. 

“ It  was  a dreadful  moment.  My  heart  seem- 
ed to  cease  to  beat.  I sank  on  my  knees, 
burying  my  head  in  my  bosom,  and  stopping 
my  ears  with  ray  hands  while  the  death-bell 
tolled  for  Strafford. 

“ I can  remember  nothing  more  than  that  I 
went  home  very  sad;  for  although  the  play 
was  considered  a success,  yet,  somehow,  even 
my  small  experience  seemed  to  tell  me  it  would 
not  have  a very  long  life,  and  that  perhaps 
kind  Mr.  Browning  would  think  we  had  not 
done  our  best  for  him. 

“The  play  was  mounted  iu  all  matters  with 
great  care.  Modern  critics  seem  to  have  little 
knowledge  of  tho  infinite  pains  bestowed  in  all 
respects  beforo  their  day  upon  tho  represen- 
tation of  historical  and  Shakespearian  plays 
and  noteworthy  people  in  romance  or  history. 

“I  can  see  my  gown  now  in  Lucy  Percy, 
made  from  a Vandyck  picture,  and  remember 
the  thought  bestowed  even  upon  the  kind  of 
fur  with  which  the  gown  was  trimmed.  The 
same  minute  attention  to  accuracy  of  costume 
pre vailed  in  all  the  characters  produced.  The 
scenery  was  talike  accurate,  if  not  so  full  of 
small  details  as  at  present.  The  human  beings 
dominated  all.” 

I need  scarcely  add  that  the  writer  of 
this  letter  is  Helena  Faucit,  Lady  Martin, 
and  that  I have  heard  from  others  of  her 
perfect  rendering  of  the  part  of  Lucy 
Carlisle.  Browning  himself  spoke  of 


Miss  Faucit’s  “playing  as  an  actress,  and 
her  perfect  behavior  as  a woman/’ 

VI. 

It  was  in  Florence  Mrs.  Browning  wrote 
“Casa  Guidi  Windows,”  containing  the 
wonderful  description  of  the  procession 
passing  by,  and  that  noble  apostrophe  to 
freedom  beginning,  “O  magi  from  the 
East  and  from  the  West.”  “Aurora 
Leigh”  was  also  written  here,  which  the 
author  herself  calls  “ the  most  mature  of 
her  works,”  the  one  into  which  her  high- 
est convictions  have  entered.  The  poem 
is  full  of  beauty  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last,  and  beats  time  to  a noble  human 
heart.  The  opening  scenes  in  Italy;  the 
impression  of  light,  of  silence;  the  beauti- 
ful Italian  mother;  the  austere  father  with 
his  open  books;  the  death  of  the  mother, 
who  lies  laid  out  for  burial  in  her  red  silk 
dress;  the  epitaph,  “Weep  for  an  infant 
too  young  to  weep  much  when  Death  re- 
moved this  mother.”  Aurora’s  journey 
to  her  father’s  old  home;  her  lonely  ter- 
ror of  England;  her  slow  yielding  to  its 
silent  beauty;  her  friendship  with  her 
cousin,  Romney  Leigh;  their  saddening, 
widening  knowledge  of  the  burthen  and 
sorrow  of  life,  and  the  way  this  know- 
ledge influences  both  their  fates — all  is  de- 
scribed with  that  irresistible  fervor  which 
is  the  translation  of  the  essence  of  things 
into  words. 

Mrs.  Browning  was  a great  writer,  but  I 
think  she  was  even  more  a wife  and  a mo- 
ther than  a writer,  and  any  account  of 
her  would  be  incomplete  which  did  not 
put  these  facts  first  and  foremost  in  her 
history. 

The  author  of  “Aurora  Leigh”  once 
added  a characteristic  page  to  one  of  her 
husband's  letters  to  Leigh  Hunt.  She  has 
been  telling  him  of  her  little  boy’s  illness. 

“ You  are  aware  that  that  child  I am  more 
proud  of  than  of  twenty  ‘Auroras,’  even 
after  Leigh  Hunt  has  praised  them.  When 
he  was  ill  he  said  to  me,  ‘ You  pet,  don't 
be  unhappy  about  we,  think  it's  only  a 
boy  in  the  street,  and  be  a little  sorry,  but 
not  unhappy.’  Who  could  not  be  un- 
happy, I wonder!. . . .1  never  saw  your 
book  called  The  Religion  of  the  Heart.  I 
receive  more  dogmas,  perhaps  (my  4 per- 
haps’ being  in  the  dark  rather),  than  you 
do.” 

She  says  in  conclusion,  44 Churches  do 
all  of  them,  as  at  present  constituted, 
seem  too  narrow  and  low  to  hold  true 
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Christianity  in  its  proximate  develop- 
ment— I at  least  cannot  help  believing 
them  so.” 

She  seemed,  even  in  her  life,  something 
of  a spirit,  as  her  friend  has  said,  and  her 
view  of  life’s  sorrow  and  shame,  of  its 
beauty  and  eternal  hope,  is  not  unlike 
that  which  one  might  imagine  a spirit’s 
to  be.  She  died  at  Florence  in  1861.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  without  emotion  the 
account  of  her  last  hours  as  it  is  given  in 
Robert  Browning's  life. 

A tablet  has  been  placed  on  Casa  Gui- 
di,  voted  by  the  municipality  of  Florence, 
and  written  by  Tommaseo: 

“Here  wrote  and  died  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  whose  woman’s  heart  combined  the 
wisdom  of  a wise  man  with  the  genius  of  a 
poet,  and  whose  poems  form  a golden  ring 
which  joins  Italy  to  England.  The  town  of 
Florence,  ever  grateful  to  her,  has  placed  this 
epitaph  to  her  memory .” 

There  was  a woman  living  in  Florence, 
an  old  friend,  clever,  warm  - hearted, 
Miss  Isa  Blagden,  herself  a writer,  who 
went  to  Mr.  Browning  and  his  little  boy 
in  their  terrible  desolation,  and  who  did 
what  little  a friend  could  do  to  help 
them.  Day  after  day,  and  for  two  or 
three  nights,  she  watched  by  the  stricken 
pair  until  she  was  relieved,  then  the  fa- 
ther and  the  little  son  came  back  to  Eng- 
land. They  settled  near  Miss  Barrett, 
Mrs.  Browning’s  sister,  who  was  living 
in  Delamere  Terrace,  and  upon  her  own 
father’s  death  Miss  Browning  came  to 
be  friend,  comforter,  home-maker,  for  her 
brother. 

I can  remember  walking  with  my  fa- 
ther under  the  trees  of  Kensington  Gar- 
dens when  we  met  Mr.  Browning  just  af- 
ter his  return  to  England.  He  was  com- 
ing towards  us  along  the  broad  walk  in 
his  blackness  through  the  sunshine.  We 
were  then  living  in  Palace  Green,  close 
by,  and  he  came  to  see  us  very  soon  after. 
But  he  was  in  a jarred  and  troubled  state, 
and  not  himself  as  yet,  although  I re- 
member his  speaking  of  the  house  he  had 
just  taken  for  himself  and  his  boy.  This 
was  only  a short  time  before  my  father’s 
death.  In  1S64  my  sister  and  I left  our 
home  and  went  abroad,  nor  did  we  all 
meet  again  for  a very  long  time. 

It  was  a mere  chance,  so  Mr.  Brown- 
ing once  said,  whether  he  should  live  in 
this  London  house  that  he  had  taken,  and 
join  in  social  life,  or  go  away  to  some 
quiet  retreat  and  be  seen  no  more;  but 


for  great  poets,  as  for  small  ones,  events 
shape  themselves  by  degrees,  and  after 
the  first  hard  years  of  his  return  a new 
and  gentler  day  began  to  dawn  for  him. 
Miss  Browning  came  to  them;  new  in- 
terests arose;  acquaintances  ripened  to 
friends  (this  blessed  human  fruit  takes 
time  to  mature);  his  work  and  his  influ- 
ence spread. 

He  published  some  of  his  finest  work 
about  this  time.  “Dramatis  Personas,” 
a great  part  of  which  had  been  written 
before,  came  out  in  1864;  then  followed 
the  “Ring  and  the  Book,”  published  by 
his  good  friend,  and  ours,  Mr.  George 
Murray  Smith,  and  44  Balaustion  ” in  1871. 
Recognition,  popularity,  honorary  de- 
grees, all  the  tokens  of  appreciation,  which 
should  have  come  sooner,  now  began  to 
crowd  in  upon  him,  lord  rectorships,  and 
fellowships,  and  dignities  of  every  sort. 
He  went  his  own  way  through  it  all, 
cordially  accepted  the  recognition,  but 
chiefly  avoided  the  dignities,  and  kept  his 
two  lives  distinct.  He  had  his  public  life 
and  his  own  private  life,  with  its  natural 
interests  and  outcoming  friendships  and 
constant  alternate  pulse  of  work  and  play. 

VII. 

Browning  has  been  described  as  look- 
ing something  like  a hale  naval  officer; 
but  in  later  life,  when  his  hair  turned 
snowy  white,  he  seemed  to  rne  more  like 
some  sage  of  by -gone  ages.  There  was  a 
statue  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome  to  which 
Mrs.  Sartoris  always  likened  him.  I can- 
not imagine  that  any  draped  and  filleted 
sage  could  ever  have  been  so  delightful  a 
companion,  so  racy,  so  unselfishly  inter- 
ested in  the  events  of  the  hour  as  he. 
44  He  was  not  only  ready  for  talk,  but 
fond  of  it,”  said  a writer  in  the  Stand 
ard . “He  was  absolutely  unaffected  in 
his  choice  of  topics;  anything  but  the 
cant  of  literary  circles  pleased  him.  If 
only  we  knew  a tithe  of  what  he  knew, 
and  of  what,  unluckily,  he  gives  us  credit 
for  knowing,  many  a hint  that  serves 
only  to  obscure  the  sense  would  be  clear 
enough,”  says  the  same  writer,  with  no 
little  truth. 

Among  Browning  s many  gifts  that  of 
delightful  story-telling  is  certainly  one 
which  should  not  be  passed  over.  His 
memory  was  very  remarkable  for  certain 
things  ; general  facts,  odds  and  ends  of 
rhyme  and  doggerel,  bits  of  recondite 
knowledge,  came  back  to  him  spontane- 
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ously  and  with  vivacity.  This  is  all  to 
be  noticed  in  his  books,  which  treat  of 
so  many  quaint  facts  and  theories.  His 
stories  were  specially  delightful,  because 
they  were  told  so  appositely,  and  were  so 
simple  and  complete  in  themselves.  A 
doggerel  always  had  a curious  fascina- 
tion for  him,  and  he  preferred  to  quote 
the  very  worst  poetry  in  his  talks.  On 
one  occasion  we  were  dining  at  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lehmann’s  house  in  Half- Moon 
Street;  it  was  a cottage  of  delight  rather 
than  a palace,  and  Millais,  turning  round, 
happened  to  brush  off  the  head  of  a flow- 
er that  Browning  wore  in  his  button-hole. 
Concerning  the  said  flower,  the  poet  im- 
mediately remembered  a story  of  a city 
clerk  who  had  considered  himself  inspired, 
and  had  some  of  his  verses  printed.  One 
poem  began  something  like  this: 

14 1 love  the  gentle  primrose 
That  grows  beside  the  rill; 

I love  the  water-lily, 

Narcissus,  and  jonquil.” 

This  last  word  was  by  mistake  printed 
“John  Quill,”  which  seemed  so  appropri- 
ate a name,  and  the  clerk  got  so  much 
chaffed  about  it,  that  his  poetical  inspira- 
tions were  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  he  print- 
ed no  more  poems. 

Another  reminiscence  which  my  friend 

Mrs.  C recalls  is  in  a sadder  strain. 

It  was  a description  of  something  Mr. 
Browning  once  saw  in  Italy.  It  hap- 
pened at  Arezzo,  where  he  had  turned  by 
chance  into  an  old  church  among  the 
many  old  churches  there,  that  he  saw  a 
crowd  of  people  at  the  end  of  an  aisle,  and 
found  they  were  looking  at  the  skeleton 
of  a man  just  discovered  by  some  work- 
men who  were  breaking  away  a portion 
of  the  wall  opposite  the  high  altar.  The 
skin  was  like  brown  leather,  but  the  fea- 
tures were  distinguishable.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing made  inquiries  as  to  who  it  was.  He 
could  hear  of  no  tradition  even  of  a man 
being  walled  up.  The  priests  thought  it 
must  have  been  done  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  ago.  A hole  had  been  left 
above  his  head  to  enable  him  to  breathe. 
Mr.  Browning  said  the  dead  man  was 
standing  with  his  hands  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  on  the  face  was  a look  of  expecta- 
tion, an  expression  of  hoping  against  hope. 
The  man  looked  up,  knowing  help  could 
only  come  from  above,  and  must  have 

died  still  hoping.  Mrs.  C said  to  Mr. 

Browning  she  wondered  he  had  not  writ- 
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ten  a poem  about  it.  He  replied  he  had 
done  so,  and  had  given  it  away. 

I often  find  myself  going  back  to  Dar- 
win’s saying  about  the  duration  of  a man’s 
friendships  being  one  of  the  best  meas- 
ures of  his  worth,  and  Browning’s  friend- 
ships are  very  characteristic  and  convin- 
cing. He  specially  loved  Landor.  For 
the  Tennysons  his  was  also  a real  and 
deep  affection.  Was  there  ever  a hap- 
pier, truer  dedication  than  that  of  his  col- 
lected selections  ? — 

“ TO  ALFRED  TENNYSON  : — 

“In  poetry  illustrious  and  consummate.  In 
friendship  noble  and  sincere  ?” 

How  enduring  was  his  friendship  for  Mr. 
Procter,  and  how  often  has  his  faithful 
coming  cheered  the  dear  and  kind  old 
man!  Of  his  feeling  for  Mr.  Milsand  I 
have  already  spoken.  Among  the  wom- 
en who  were  Mr.  Browning’s  real  friends 
there  is  the  same  feeling  of  trust  and  de- 
pendence. 

VIII. 

Besides  the  actual  personal  feelings, 
there  are  the  affinities  of  a life  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  following  passages, 
which  I owe  to  Professor  Knight’s  kind- 
ness, are  very  remarkable,  for  they  show 
what  Browning’s  estimation  was  of 
Wordsworth,  and  although  they  were 
not  written  till*  much  later,  I give  them 
here.  Indeed  the  point  of  meeting  of 
these  two  beneficent  poet  streams  is  one 
full  of  interest  to  those  upon  the  shore. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  first  letter  re- 
lates to  some  new  honors  and  dignities 
gratefully  but  firmly  declined. 

“March  21  af,  ’83. — I do  feel  increasingly 
(cowardly  as  Beems  the  avowal)  the  need  of 
keeping  the  quiet  corner  in  the  world’s  van 
which  I have  got  used  to  for  so  many  years. . . . 

“ I will,  as  you  desire,  attempt  to  pick  out 
the  twenty  poems  which  strike  me  (and  so  as 
to  take  away  my  breath)  as  those  worthiest  of 
the  master  Wordsworth. 

“Speaking  of  a classification  of  Words- 
worth’s poems,  in  my  heart  I fear  I should 
do  it  almost  chronologically,  so  immeasura- 
bly superior  seem  to  me  the  first  sprightly 
runnings.  Your  selection  would  appear  to  be 
excellent,  and  the  partial  admittance  of  the 
later  work  prevents  one  from  observing  the 
too  definitely  distinguishing  black  line  be- 
tween supremely  good  and — well,  what  is 
fairly  tolerable  from  Wordsworth,  always  un- 
derstand.” 

To  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Pro- 
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fessor  Knight  there  is  this  touching  post- 
script: 

“I  open  the  envelope  to  say — what  I had 
nearly  omitted — that  Ld.  Coleridge  proposed, 
and  my  humble  self — at  his  desire — second- 
ed you,  last  evening,  for  admission  to  the 
Athenaeum.  I had  the  less  scruple  in  offer- 
ing my  services  that  you  will  most  likely  nev- 
er see  in  the  offer  anything  but  a record  of  my 
respect  and  regard,  since  your  election  will 
come  on  when  I shall  be — dare  I hope? — 
‘elect1  in  even  a higher  society!” 

Here  is  another  letter  also  relating  to 
Wordsworth: 

“19  Warwick  Crbbcbnt,  W.t 
Feb.  24,  ’86. 

“My  dear  Professor, — I have  kept  you 
waiting  this  long  while — and  for  how  shabby 
a result!  You  must  listen  indulgently  while 
I attempt  to  explain  why  I am  forced  to  dis- 
appoint you.  One  remembers  few  more  com- 
monplace admonitions  to  a poet  than  that  ‘he 
would  wiselier  have  written  but  a quarter  of 
the  works  which  he  has  labored  at  for  a life- 
time/ unless  it  be  this  other,  often  coupled 
w ith  it,  ‘ that  such  works  ought  to  be  address- 
ed to  the  general  apprehension,  not  exclusive- 
ly suited  to  the  requirements  of  a (probably 
quite  imaginary)  few.’  Each  precept  contra- 
dicts the  other.  Write,  on  set  purpose,  for  the 
many,  and  you  will  soon  enough  be  remind- 
ed of  the  old  ‘Tot  homines’;  and  write  as 
conscientiously  for  the  few — your  idealized 
‘Double’  (it  comes  to  that) — and  you  may 
soon  suit  him  with  the  extremely  little  that 
suits  yourself.  Now  in  view  of  which  of  these 
objects  should  the  maker  of  a selection  of  the 
works  of  any  poet  worth  the  pains  begin  his 
employment  ? 

“ I have  myself  attempted  the  business,  and 
know  something  of  the  achievements  in  this 
kind  of  my  betters.  They  furnish  a list  of 
the  pieces  which  the  selector  has  found  most 
delight  in.  And  I have  found  also  that  oth- 
ers, playing  the  selector  with  apparently  as 
good  a right  and  reason,  were  dissatisfied  with 
this  unaccountable  addition,  and  that  as  in- 
explicable omission ; in  short,  that  the  sole 
selector  was  not  himself ; the  only  case  in 
which  no  such  stumbling-block  occurs  being 
that  obvious  oue — if  it  has  ever  occurred — 
when  a public  wholly  unacquainted  with  an 
author  is  presumed  to  be  accessible  to  a speci- 
men of  his  altogether  untried  productions — 
for,  by  chance,  the  sample  of  the  poetry  of 
Brown  and  Jones  may  pierce  the  ignorance  of 
somebody — say  of  Robinson.  It  is  quite  an- 
other matter  of  interest  to  know'  what  Matthew 
Arnold  thinks  most  worthy  in  Wordsworth. 
But  should  anybody  have  curiosity  to  inquire 
which  ‘fifteen  or  twenty’  of  his  poems  have 
most  thoroughly  impressed  such  a one  as 
myself,  all  I can  affirm  is  that  I treasure  as 
precious  every  poem  written  during  about  the 


first  twenty  years  of  the  poet’s  life;  after 
these,  the  solution  grows  weaker,  the  crystals 
gleam  more  rarely,  and  the  assiduous  stirring 
up  of  the  mixture  is  too  apparent  and  obtru- 
sive. To  the  end  crystals  are  to  be  come  at; 
but  my  own  experience  resembles  that  of  the 
old  man  in  the  admirable  ‘ Resolution  and  In- 
dependence ’ : 

‘Once  I could  meet  with  them  on  every  side, 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay, 
Yet  still  I persevere,  and  find  them  where  I may  * 

— that  is,  in  the  poet’s  whole  work,  which  I 
should  leave  to  operate  in  the  world  as  it 
may,  each  recipient  his  own  selector. 

“ I only  find  room  to  say  that  I was  delight- 
ed to  make  acquaintance  with  your  daughter, 
and  that  should  she  feel  any  desire  to  make 
that  of  my  sister,  we  shall  welcome  her  gladly. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Professor, 
Yours  most  truly, 

Robert  Brow  ning.” 

IX. 

We  were  all  living  in  “sea -coast- 
nook-full  ” Normandy  one  year,  scattered 
into  various  chateaux  and  shops  and  ten- 
ements. Some  of  our  party  were  in- 
stalled in  a clematis- wrea tiled  mansion 
near  the  church  tower;  others  were  at 
the  milk- woman’s  on  the  road  to  the  sea. 
Most  of  the  lively  population  of  the  little 
watering-place  was  stowed  away  in  cha- 
lets, of  which  the  little  fronts  seemed 
wide  open  to  the  road  from  morning  to 
night;  many  people  contentedly  spent 
whole  days  in  tents  on  the  sea  shore.  It 
was  a fine  hot  summer,  with  sweetness 
and  completeness  everywhere;  the  corn- 
fields gilt  and  far  stretching,  the  waters 
blue,  the  skies  arching  high  and  clear, 
and  the  sunsets  succeeding  each  other  in 
most  glorious  light  and  beauty.  Our  old 
friend  Mr.  Milsand  had  a little  country 
lodge  at  St.  Aubin,  near  Luc-sur-Mer,and 
I wrote  to  him  from  the  shady  court-yard 
of  our  chateau,  and  begged  him  to  come 
over  and  see  us;  and  when  he  came  he 
told  us  Mr.  and  Miss  Browning  were  also 
living  close  by.  We  were  walking  along 
the  dusty  road  and  passing  the  old  square 
tower  when  he  suddenly  stood  still,  and 
fixing  his  earnest  look  upon  rue,  said : 

44  Tell  me  why  is  there  some  reserve  ; is 
anything  wrong  between  you  and  Rob- 
ert Browning?  I see  you  are  reserved;  I 
see  he  is  also  constrained;  what  is  it?” 

To  which  I replied  honestly  enough  that 
I did  not  know  what  it  was;  there  teas 
some  constraint  between  me  and  my  old 
friend.  I imagined  that  some  one  had 
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made  mischief ; I could  see  plainly  enough 
when  we  met  that  he  was  vexed  and  hurt, 
but  I could  not  tell  why,  and  it  certainly 
made  me  very  unhappy.  “ But  this  must 
not  be,”  said  Milsand;  “this  must  be 
cleared.”  I said  it  was  hopeless;  it  had 
lasted  for  months,  and  in  those  days  I was 
still  young  enough  to  imagine  that  a 
mood  was  eternal;  that  coldness  could 
never  change.  Now  I find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  give  that  consideration  to  a 
quarrel  which  is  invariably  claimed  un- 
der such  circumstances. 

I happened  to  be  alone  next  day ; the 
cousins  and  the  children  who  were  with 
me  had  gone  down  to  the  sea.  I was  keep- 
ing house  in  the  blazing  heat  with  F 

(the  family  despot,  the  late  nurse  and 
present  housekeeper  of  the  party).  The 
shutters  were  closed  against  the  blinding 
light  ; I was  writing  in  my  bedroom,  with 
a pleasant  sense  of  temporary  solitude 
and  silence,  when  I chanced  to  go  to  the 
window,  and  looked  into  the  old  walled 
court.  I saw  the  great  gates  open  a little 
way,  and  a man’s  broad-shouldered  figure 
coming  through  them,  and  then  advance, 
striding  across  the  stones,  towards  the 
house.  It  was  Mr.  Browning,  dressed  all 
in  white, with  a big  white  umbrella  under 
his  arm.  It  was  the  poet  himself,  and 
over  and  beyond  this,  it  was  my  kind,  wel- 
come old  friend  returned,  all  reserve  and 
coldness  gone,  never  to  trouble  or  perplex 
again.  We  had  no  explanations. 

“Don’t  ask,”  he  said;  44 the  facts  are 
not  worth  remembering  or  inquiring  in- 
to; people  make  mischief  without  even 
meaning  it.  It  is  all  over  now.  I have 
come  to  ask  when  you  will  come  to  St. 
Aubin ; my  sister  is  away  for  a few  days, 
but  the  Milsands  are  counting  on  you.” 

We  started  almost  the  next  day  in  a 
rattle-trap  chaise,  with  an  escort  of  don- 
keys ridden  by  nephews  and  nieces,  along 
the  glaring  sandy  road  to  Luc.  The 
plains  were  burning  hot  and  the  sea 
seemed  on  fire,  but  the  children  and  don- 
keys kept  up  valiantly.  At  last  we 
reached  a little  village  on  the  outer  edges 
of  Luc-sur-Mer,  and  in  the  street  stood 
Monsieur  Milsand, in  front  of  a tiny  house. 
How  kind  was  his  greeting!  How  cordial 
was  that  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  com- 
ing to  the  door  to  make  us  welcome ! Mr. 
Browning  was  also  waiting  in  the  dimin- 
utive sitting-room,  where  I remember  a 
glimpse  of  big  books  and  comfortable 
seats  and  tables.  The  feast  itself  was 
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spread  out-of-doors  on  the  terrace  at  the 
back,  with  a shady  view  of  the  sea  be- 
tween lilac-bushes ; the  low  table  was  laid 
with  dainties,  glasses,  and  quaint  decan- 
ters. Mr.  Milsand  was  the  owner  of  vine- 
yards in  the  south, and  abstemious  though 
he  was,  he  gave  his  friends  the  best  of 
good  wine,  as  well  as  of  words  and  wel- 
come. From  this  by-gone  and  happy 
feast,  two  dishes  are  still  present  to  my 
mind:  a certain  capon,  and  a huge  fish 
lying  in  a country  platter,  curled  on  a 
bed  of  fennel,  surrounded  by  a wreath  of 
marigolds,  and  in  its  mouth  a bunch  of 
flowers.  The  host  helped  us  each  in 
turn;  the  Normandy  maid  appeared  and 
disappeared  with  her  gleaming  gold  ear- 
rings; theu  came  a pause,  during  which 
Madame  Milsand  rose  quietly  and  went 
into  the  house.  The  gentlemen  were 
talking  pleasantly,  and  the  ladies  listen- 
ing agreeably  (there  are  many  local  poli- 
tics to  be  discussed  on  the  Normandy 
coast).  But  somehow,  after  a time,  the 
voices  ceased,  and  in  the  silence  we  heard 
the  strains  of  distant  martial  music.  Mr. 
Milsand  looked  inquiringly  at  his  daugh- 
ter. 

“ It  is  the  regiment  marching  by,”  said 
Mile.  Milsand. 

“But  where  is  my  wife?”  said  Mon- 
sieur Milsand.  “ She  cannot  have  gone 
to  the  review.” 

Still  the  music  sounded ; still  we  waited. 
Then  to  us  returned  our  handsome,  digni- 
fied hostess.  “She  had  not  been  to  the 
review,”  she  said,  laughing  and  apologiz- 
ing; “but,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  she 
added,  “you  must  please  content  your- 
selves with  your  fricandeau,  for,  alas! 
there  is  no  news  of  my  larded  capon.  It 
went  to  the  pastry-cook’s  to  be  roasted ; I 
have  just  sent  the  maid  to  inquire;  it  was 
despatched  to  us,  ready  for  the  table,  half 
an  hour  ago,  on  a tray  carried  by  the 
pastry  cook’s  boy.  It  is  feared  that  he  is 
running  after  the  soldiers!  I am  in  de- 
spair at  your  meagre  luncheon.” 

But  I need  not  say  we  were  not  to  be 
pitied.  As  we  feasted  on,  as  the  last  bis- 
cuit was  crumbled,  the  last  fragrant  cup 
of  coffee  handed  round,  once  more  came 
the  Normandy  ear-rings. 

“Shall  I serve  the  capon,  madame? 
Pierre  has  just  returned  from  the  review.” 

But  we  all  cried  out  that  we  must  come 
back  another  day  to  eat  the  capon.  The 
sun  was  getting  low.  If  we  carried  out 
our  intention  of  walking  to  St.  Aubin  and 
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seeing  Mr.  Browning’s  cottage,  we  must 
start  forthwith.  The  path  ran  along  the 
high  cliff.  Mr.  Browning  went  before  us, 
leading  the  way  to  “mine  own  hired 
house.” 

Once  more  the  whole  scene  comes  be- 
fore me:  the  sea-coast  far  below  our 
feet,  the  arid  vegetation  of  the  sandy 
way,  the  rank  yellow  snapdragons  lining 
the  paths.  There  was  not  much  other 
color;  the  tones  were  delicate,  half  airy, 
half  solid;  the  sea  was  in  a vast  circle 
around  us;  the  waves  were  flowing  into 
the  scooped  sandy  bay  of  Luc-sur-Mer; 
the  rocks  of  the  Calvados  were  hidden 
behind  the  jutting  promontories  ; here 
and  there  a rare  poppy,  like  a godsend, 
shone  up  by  chance.  It  took  us  half  an 
hour’s  quick  walk  to  reach  the  two  little 
straight  sentry-boxes  standing  on  the 
cliffs  against  the  sky,  to  which  Mr. Brown- 
ing pointed.  He  himself  has  described 
this  habitation  in  “Red  Cotton  Nightcap 
Country”: 

“ That  just  behind  you  is  mine  own  hired 
house, 

With  right  of  pathway  through  the  field  in 
front. 

No  prejudice  to  all  its  growth  unsheath'd 
Of  emerald  Luzern  bursting  into  blue.  . . . 

Be  sure  I keep  the  path  that  hugs  the  wall 
Of  mornings,  as  I pad  from  door  to  gate! 

Yon  yellow — what  if  not  wild-mustard  flower? 
Of  that  my  naked  sole  makes  lawful  prize, 
Bruising  the  acrid  aromatics  out .... 

.And  lo,  the  wave  protrudes  a lip  at  last, 

And  flecks  my  foot  with  froth,  nor  tempts  in 
vain.” 

We  entered  the  Brownings’  house. 
The  sitting-room  door  opened  to  the  gar- 
den and  the  sea  beyond— a fresh  swept 
bare  floor,  a table,  three  straw  chairs,  one 
book  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Browning  told 
us  it  was  the  only  book  he  had  with  him. 
The  bedrooms  were  as  bare  as  the  sitting- 
room,  but  I remember  a little  dumb  piano 
standing  in  a comer,  on  which  he  used 
to  practise  in  the  early  morning.  I heard 
Mr.  Browning  declaring  they  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  their  little  house. 
That  his  brains,  squeezed  as  dry  as  a 
sponge,  were  only  ready  for  fresh  air. 

But  has  not  Browning  himself  best 
summed  up  the  contrast  between  the 
meek,  hitherto  un-Murrayed,  bathing- 
place  and  London,  where 

44  My  toe  trespassed  upon  your  flounce. 

Small  blame  unto  you,  seeing  the  staircase  par- 
ty in  the  square 

Was  small  and  early,  and  you  broke  no  rib.” 


X. 

This  visit  to  St.  Aubin  was  followed  by 
“Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country,”  and  on 
this  occasion  I must  break  my  rule,  and 
trench  upon  the  ground  traversed  by  Mrs. 
Orr.  I cannot  give  myself  greater  plea- 
sure than  by  quoting  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Life : 

u The  August  of  1872  and  of  1873  again  found 
him  and  his  sister  at  St.  Aubin,  and  tbe  ear- 
lier visit  was  an  important  one,  since  it  sup- 
plied him  with  the  materials  of  his  next  work, 
of  which  Miss  Annie  Thackeray,  there  also  for 
a few  days,  suggested  the  title.  Tbe  tragic 
drama  which  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing’s poem  had  been  in  great  part  enacted  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  St.  Aubin,  and  the  case  of  dis- 
puted inheritance  to  which  it  had  given  rise 
was  pending  at  that  moment  in  the  tribunals, 
of  Caen.  The  prevailing  impression  left  on 
Miss  Thackeray’s  mind  by  this  primitive  dis- 
trict was,  she  declared,  that  of  white  cotton 
nightcaps  (the  habitual  bead-gear  of  tbe  Nor- 
mandy peasants).  Sbe  engaged  to  write  a 
story  called  4 White  Cotton  Nightcap  Conn- 
try,’  and  Mr.  Browning’s  quick  sense  of  both 
coutrast  and  analogy  inspired  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  this  element  of  repose  into  his  own  pic- 
ture of  that  peaceful  prosaic  existence,  and  of 
the  ghostly,  spiritual  conflict  to  which  it  had 
served  as  background.  He  employed  a good 
deal  of  perhaps  strained  ingenuity  in  the  open- 
ing  pages  of  the  work  in  making  the  white 
nightcap  foreshadow  the  red,  itself  the  sym- 
bol of  liberty,  and  ouly  indirectly  connected 
with  tragic  events;  and  he  would,  1 think, 
have  emphasized  the  irony  of  circumstance 
in  a manner  more  characteristic  of  himself  if 
he  had  laid  his  stress  on  the  remoteness  from 
4 the  madding  crowd.’  and  repeated  Miss  Thack- 
eray’s title.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  his  poetic  imagination,  no  less  than  bis 
human  insight,  was  amply  vindicated  by  his 
treatment  of  the  story.” 

And  perhaps  the  writer  may  be  excused 
for  inserting  here  a letter  which  concerns 
the  dedication  of  “Red  Cotton  Nightcap 
Country”  — a very  unexpected  and  de- 
lightful consequence  of  our  friendly 
meeting: 

"2fay9, 1878 

44  Dear  Miss  Thackeray, — Iudeed  the  only 
sort  of  pain  that  any  sort  of  criticism  could 
give  me  would  be  by  tbe  reflection  ofauv  par- 
ticle of  pain  it  managed  to  give  you.  I dare 
say  that  by  long  use  I don’t  feel  or  attempt  to 
feel  criticisms  of  this  kind,  as  most  people 
might  . Remember  that  everybody  this  thirty 
years  has  given  me  liis  kick  and  gone  his  way, 
just  as  I am  told  the  understood  duty  of  all 
highway  travellers  in  Spain  is  to  bestow  at 
least  one  friendly  thump  for  the  mayoral’s 
sake  on  his  horses  as  they  toil  along  up  hill, 
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'bo  utterly  a puzzle/  ‘ organ -grinding/  and  bo 
forth,  come  and  go  again  without  much  notice; 
hut  any  poke  at  me  which  would  touch  you , 
would  vex  me  indeed  ; therefore  pray  don’t 
let  my  critics  into  that  secret!  Indeed  1 
thought  the  article  highly  complimentary, 
which  comes  of  being  in  the  category  cele- 
brated by  Butler: 

4 Some  have  been  kicked  till  they  know  [not] 
whether 

The  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neat’s  leather.’ 

You  see,  the  little  patch  of  velvet  in  the  toe- 
piece  of  this  slipper  seemed  to  tickle  by  com- 
parison ! Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Robert  Browning.” 

But,  in  spite  of  the  past,  Mr.  Browning 
had  little  to  complain  of  in  his  future 
critics.  This  is  not  an  unappreciative 
age,  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  is 
that  there  are  too  many  mouths  using 
the  same  words  over  and  over  again,  un- 
til the  expressions  seem  to  lose  their 
senses  and  fly  about  quite  giddily  and  at 
haphazard.  The  extraordinary  publicity 
in  which  our  bodies  live  seems  to  frighten 
away  our  souls  at  times;  we  are  apt  to 
stick  to  generalities,  or  to  well-hackneyed 
adjectives  which  have  ceased  to  have 
much  meaning  or  responsibility  ; or  if  we 
try  to  describe  our  own  feelings,  it  is  in 
terms  which  sometimes  grow  more  and 


more  emphatic  as  they  are  less  and  less 
to  the  point.  When  we  come  to  say 
what  is  our  simple  and  genuine  convic- 
tion, the  effort  is  almost  beyond  us.  The 
truth  is  too  like  Cordelia’s.  To  say  that 
you  have  loved  a man  or  a woman,  that 
you  admire  them  and  delight  in  their 
work,  does  not  any  longer  mean  to  you 
or  to  others  what  it  means  in  fact.  It 
seems  almost  a test  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
true  greatness  that  the  love  and  the  trust 
in  his  genius  have  survived  the  things 
which  have  been  said  about  it. 

XI. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
Milsand  correspondence  relates  to  the 
MSS.  which  the  cultivated  Frenchman 
now  regularly  revised  for  his  English 
friend  before  they  were  sent  to  the  print- 
er. Here  is  a letter  to  Mr.  Milsand,  dated 
May,  1872:  “Whenever  you  get  the 
whole  series,”  Browning  says,  “you  will 
see  what  I fail  to  make  you  understand, 
how  inestimable  your  assistance  has 
been;  there  is  not  one  point  to  which 
you  called  attention  which  I was  not 
thereby  enabled  to  improve,  in  some 
cases  essentially  benefit;  the  punctuation 
was  nearly  as  useful  as  the  other  appar- 
ently more  important  assistance.  The 
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words;  in  the  slower  process  of  writing, 
the  thought  is  compelled  to  wait  and  get 
itself  suited  in  a phrase.”  “Now  for 
yourself,”  he  concludes,  “I  enjoy  alto- 
gether your  enjoyment  of  B6be,  and 
wish  that  grand’ m6re  may  be  tyrannized 
over  more  and  more  Turkishly.  It  is 
the  good  time.  Give  my  true  love  to 
whoever  will  take  it  of  your  joyous 
party.  Sarianna  writes  often,  I know. 
We  hail  the  announcement  of  your 
speedy  arrival  as  ever.” 

The  house  by  the  water-side  in  War- 
wick Crescent,  which  Browning  hastily 
took,  and  in  which  he  lived  for  so  many 
years  after  his  return  to  England,  was  a 
very  charming  comer,  I used  to  think. 


It  was  London,  but  London  touched  by 
some  indefinite  romance;  the  canal  used 
to  look  cool  and  deep,  the  green  trees 
used  to  shade  the  crescent;  it  seemed  a 
peaceful  oasis  after  crossing  that  dreary 
^Eolia  of  Paddington,  with  its  many  de- 
spairing shrieks  and  whirling  eddies. 
The  house  was  an  ordinary  London  house, 
but  the  carved  oak  furniture  and  tapes- 
tries gave  dignity  to  the  long  drawing- 
rooms, and  pictures  and  books  lined  the 
stairs.  In  the  garden  at  the  back  dwelt, 
at  the  time  of  which  I am  writing,  two 
weird  gray  geese,  with  quivering  silver 
wings  and  long  throats,  who  used  to 
come  to  meet  their  master  hissing  and 
fluttering.  When  I said  I liked  the  place, 
he  told  us  of  some  visitor  from  abroad, 
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who  had  lately  come  to  see  him,  who  also 
liked  Warwick  Crescent,  and  who,  look- 
ing up  and  down  the  long  row  of  houses 
and  porticos  in  front  of  the  canal,  said, 
“Why,  this  is  a mansion,  sir;  do  you 
inhabit  the  whole  of  this  great  building; 
and  do  you  allow  the  public  to  sail  upon 
the  water  ?” 

As  we  sat  at  luncheon  I looked  up 
and  down  the  room,  with  its  comfortable 
lining  of  books,  and  also  I could  not  help 
noticing  the  chimney-board  heaped  with 
invitations.  I never  saw  so  many  cards 
in  my  life  before.  Lothair  himself  might 
have  wondered  at  them. 

Mr.  Browning  talked  on,  not  of  the 
present  London,  but  of  Italy  and  villeg- 
giatura  with  his  friends  the  Storys;  of 
Siena  days  and  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
He  told  us  the  piteous  story  of  the  old 
man  wandering  forlorn  down  the  street 
in  the  sunshine  without  a home  to  hide 
his  head.  He  kindled  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  old  poet,  of  whom  he  said 
his  was  the  most  remarkable  personality 
he  had  ever  known;  and  then,  getting  up 
abruptly  from  the  table,  he  readied  down 
some  of  Landor’s  many  books  from  the 
shelves  near  the  fireplace,  and  said  he 
knew  no  finer  reading. 

He  read  us  some  extracts  from  the 
“Conversations  with  the  Dead,”  quickly 
turning  over  the  leaves,  seeking  for  his 
favorite  passages. 

There  is  a little  anecdote  which  I think 
he  also  told  us  on  this  occasion.  It  con- 
cerned a ring  which  he  used  to  wear,  and 
which  had  belonged  to  his  wife.  One 
day  in  the  Strand  he  discovered  that  the 
intaglio  from  the  setting  was  missing. 
People  were  crowding  in  and  out,  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  recovering;  but  all 
the  same  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  lo! 
in  the  centre  of  the  crossing  lay  the  jewel 
on  a stone,  shining  in  the  sun.  He  had 
lost  the  ring  on  a previous  occasion  in 
Florence,  and  found  it  there  by  a happy 
chance. 

XII. 

It  was  not  until  1887  that  Mr.  Brown- 
ing moved  to  De  Vere  Gardens,  where  I 
saw  him  almost  for  the  last  time.  Once 
I remember  calling  there  at  an  early  hour 
with  my  children.  The  servant  hesitated 
about  letting  us  in.  Kind  Miss  Brown- 
ing came  out  to  speak  to  us,  and  would 
not  hear  of  us  going  away. 

“Wait  a few  minutes.  I know  he  will 
see  you,”  she  said.  “ Come  in.  Not  into 


the  dining-room;  there  are  some  ladies 
waiting  there;  and  there  are  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Browning  Society  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Robert  is  in  the  study,  with 
some  Americans  who  have  come  by  ap- 
pointment. Here  is  my  sitting-room,”  she 
said;  “he  will  come  to  you  directly.” 

We  had  not  waited  five  minutes  when 
the  door  opened  wide  and  Mr.  Browning 
came  in.  Alas ! it  was  no  longer  the  stal- 
wart visitor  from  St.  Aubin.  He  seemed 
tired,  hurried,  though  not  less  outcoming 
and  cordial,  in  his  silver  age. 

“ Well, what  can  I do  for  you?”  he  said, 
dropping  into  a chair  and  holding  out 
both  his  hands. 

I told  him  it  was  a family  festival,  and 
that  I had  “brought  the  children  to  ask 
for  his  blessing.” 

“ Is  that  all  ?”  he  said,  laughing,  with  a 
kind  look,  not  without  some  relief.  He 
also  hospitably  detained  us,  and  when  his 
American  visitors  were  gone,  took  us  in 
turn  up  into  his  study,  where  the  carved 
writing-tables  were  covered  with  letters— 
a milky-way  of  letters,  it  seemed  to  me, 
flowing  in  from  every  direction. 

“What!  all  this  to  answer?”  I ex- 
claimed. 

“You  can  have  no  conception  what  it 
is,”  he  replied.  “I  am  quite  tired  out 
with  writing  letters  by  the  time  I begin 
my  day’s  work.” 

But  his  day’s  work  was  ending  here. 
Soon  afterward  he  went  to  Italy,  and  nev- 
er returned  in  life.  He  closed  his  eyes  in 
his  son’s  beautiful  home  at  Venice  among 
those  he  loved  best.  His  son,  his  sister, 
his  daughter-in-law,  were  about  his  bed 
tending  and  watching  to  the  last. 

When  Spenser  died  in  the  street  in 
Westminster  in  which  he  dwelt  after  his 
home  in  Ireland  was  burnt  and  his  child 
was  killed  by  the  rebels,  it  is  said  that 
after  lingering  in  this  world  in  poverty 
and  neglect,  he  was  carried  to  the  grave 
in  state,  and  that  his  sorrowing  brother 
poets  came  and  stood  round  about  his 
grave,  and  each  in  turn  flung  in  an  ode 
to  his  memory,  together  with  the  pen  with 
which  it  had  been  written.  The  present 
Dean  of  Westminster,  quoting  this  story, 
added  that  probably  Shakesjieare  had 
stood  by  the  grave  with  the  rest  of  them, 
and  that  Shakespeare’s  own  pen  might 
still  be  lying  in  dust  in  the  vaults  of  the 
old  abbey.  There  is  something  in  the 
story  very  striking  to  the  imagination 
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One  pictures  to  one’s  self  the  gathering 
of  those  noble,  dignified  men  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan age,  whose  thoughts  were  at  once 
so  strong  and  so  gentle,  so  fierce  and  so 
tender,  whose  dress  was  so  elaborate  and 
stately.  Perhaps  in  years  to  come  people 
may  imagine  to  themselves  the  men  who 
stood  only  the  other  day  round  Robert 
Browning’s  grave,  the  friends  who  loved 
him,  the  writers  who  have  written  their 
last  tribute  to  this  great  and  generous 
poet.  There  are  still  some  eagles’  quills 
among  us;  there  are  others  of  us  who 
have  not  eagles’  quills  to  dedicate  to  his 
memory,  only  nibs  with  which  to  pen  a 
feeling,  happily  stronger  and  more  vari- 
ous than  the  words  and  scratches  which 
try  to  speak  of  it:  a feeling  common  to 
all  who  knew  him,  and  who  loved  the 
man  of  rock  and  sunshine,  and  who  were 
proud  of  his  great  gift  of  spirit  and  of 
his  noble  human  nature. 

It  often  happens  when  a man  dies  in 
the  fulness  of  years  that,  as  you  look 
across  his  grave,  you  can  almost  see  his 


lifetime  written  in  the  faces  gathered 
around  it.  There  stands  his  history. 
There  are  his  companions,  and  his  early 
associates,  and  those  who  loved  him,  and 
those  with  whom  his  later  life  was  pass- 
ed. You  may  hear  the  voices  that  have 
greeted  him,  see  the  faces  he  last  looked 
upon;  you  may  even  go  back  and  find 
some  impression  of  early  youth  in  the 
young  folks  who  recall  a past  generation 
to  those  who  remember  the  past.  And 
how  many  phases  of  a long  and  varied 
life  must  have  been  represented  in  the 
great  procession  which  followed  Robert 
Browning  to  his  honored  grave!— passing 
along  the  London  streets  and  moving  on 
through  the  gloomy  fog ; assembling  from 
many  a distant  place  to  show  respect  to 
one 

“Who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast 
forward ; 

Never  donbted  clouds  would  break; 

Never  dreamed,  tho*  right  were  worsted, 

Wrong  would  triumph; 

Held,  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake.” 


WHEN  COMES  THE  NIGHT. 

BY  W.  P.  PREBLE,  JUN. 

WHEN  comes  the  night, 

Shall  we  accuse  the  sun, 

Because  the  gloom  oppresses  most 
The  soul  that  glows  with  lustre  lost? 

And  shall  we  shun 
The  memory  of  light? 

When  comes  the  ice, 

Shall  we  condemn  the  rose, 

That  filled  the  field  with  royal  bloom, 
And  scented  hall  and  church  and  tomb, 
When  winter  throws 
His  ermine  round  us  thrice? 


When  sorrows  come 
Upon  us  unaware, 

Shall  we  reproach  the  joy  that  shed 
A glory  where  the  feast  was  spread, 
And  in  despair 
Sit  silent,  sad,  and  dumb? 

When  comes  the  grave, 

Shall  we  the  cradle  curse, 

The  fatal  day  when  daylight  came, 
Because  the  night  of  dreaded  name, 
A second  nurse, 

Comes  stealing  down  the  nave? 
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When  comes  the  word 

That  blasts  in  pain  or  wrath 
Our  early  love  or  virgin  hope, 

Our  hearts  may  listen,  though  we  grope 
In  unlit  path, 

To  songs  our  ears  have  heard! 


Then  brave  the  night, 

Which  cannot  kill  the  sun, 

And  with  undaunted  courage  greet 
The  angel’s  cup,  though  life  be  sweet. 

’Tis  quickly  done; 

Come,  drain  the  goblet  quite! 


And  if  a breath 

Shall  cut  your  love  in  twain, 
With  robe  of  tears  enshroud  the  past, 
And  hurl  defiance  to  the  blast; 

Beat  down  the  pain, 

Till  beaten,  thou,  by  Death ! 


THE  WOULD  OF  CHANCE* 


BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


XIII. 

IN  the  morning  Ray  woke  to  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  been  several  kinds 
of  a fool;  and  he  resolved  to  brace  up 
against  the  nerveless  suspense  he  had 
been  in  ever  since  he  had  left  his  manu- 
script with  Mr.  Brand retli,  and  go  and 
present  the  letters  that  some  people  in 
Midland  had  given  him  to  their  friends 
in  New  York.  At  least  he  need  not  suf- 
fer from  solitude  unless  he  chose;  he 
wondered  if  it  would  do  to  present  his 
letters  on  Sunday. 

He  breakfasted  in  this  question.  Short- 
ly after  he  went  back  to  his  room,  there 
was  a knock  at  his  door,  and  when  he 
shouted  “Come  in!”  it  was  set  softly 
ajar,  and  Mr.  Kane  showed  his  face  at 
the  edge  of  it. 

“I  suppose  you  know,”  he  said,  ignor- 
ing Ray’s  welcome,  “or  if  you  haven’t 
been  out,  you  don't  know,  that  this  is  one 
of  those  Sunday  mornings  which  make 
you  feel  that  it  has  been  blessed  and  hal- 
lowed above  all  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  But  I dare  say,”  he  added,  com- 
ing inside,  “that  the  Mohammedans  feel 
exactly  so  about  a particularly  fine  Fri- 
day.” 


He  glanced  round  the  little  room  with 
an  air  of  delicate  impartiality,  and  asked 
leave  to  look  from  Ray's  window.  As 
he  put  his  head  out,  he  said  to  the  birds 
in  the  eaves,  “Ah,  sparrows!”  as  if  he 
knew  them  personally,  before  he  began 
to  make  compliments  to  the  picturesque 
facts  of  the  prospect.  Then  he  stood 
with  his  back  to  Ray,  looking  down  into 
the  street,  and  praising  the  fashion  of  the 
shadow  and  sunshine  in  meeting  so  sol- 
idly there,  at  all  sorts  of  irregular  points 
and  angles.  Once  he  looked  round  and 
asked,  with  the  sun  making  his  hair  all  a 
shining  silver: 

“Has  any  one  else  been  shown  this 
view?  No?  Then  let  me  be  the  first  to 
utter  the  stock  imbecility  that  it  ought  to 
inspire  you,  if  anything  could.”  He  put 
out  his  head  again,  and  gave  a glance 
upward  at  the  speckless  heaven,  and  then 
drew  it  in.  “Yes.”  lie  said,  thoughtful- 
ly, “a  partially  clouded  sky  is  better  for 
us,  no  doubt.  Why  didn't  you  sit  down 
with  us  last  night?  I sawT  that  you  wish- 
ed to  do  so.”  He  faced  Ray  benignly, 
with  a remote  glimmer  of  mocking  in  his 
eye. 

Ray  felt  it  safest  to  answer  frankly. 


• Begun  in  March  number,  1892. 
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“Yes,  I did  want  to  join  you,  awfully. 
I overheard  a good  deal  you  were  saying 
where  I was  sitting,  but  I couldn’t  accept 
your  invitation.  I knew  it  was  a great 
chance,  but  I couldn’t.” 

“Don’t  you  know,”  Mr.  Kane  asked, 
“that  the  chances  have  a polite  horror 
of  iteration?  Those  men  and  those  moods 
may  never  be  got  together  again.  You 
oughtn’t  to  have  thrown  such  a chance 
away !” 

“ I know,”  said  Ray.  “ But  I had  to.” 

Mr.  Kane  leaned  back  in  the  chair  he 
had  taken,  and  murmured  as  if  to  himself: 
“ Ah,  youth,  youth ! Yes,  it  has  to  throw 
chances  away.  Waste  is  a condition  of 
survival.  Otherwise  we  should  perish  of 
mere  fruition.  But  could  you,”  he  asked, 
addressing  Ray  more  directly,  “without 
too  much  loss  to  the  intimacies  that  ev- 
ery man  ought  to  keep  sacred,  could  you 
tell  me  just  why  you  had  to  refuse  us 
your  company?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Ray,  with  the  self-scorn 
which  Mr.  Kane’s  attitude  enabled  him 
to  show.  “I  was  so  low-spirited  that  I 
couldn’t  rise  to  the  hands  that  offered  to 
pull  me  out  of  my  Slough  of  Despond. 
I felt  that  the  slightest  exertion  would 
sink  me  over  head  and  ears.  I had  bet- 
ter stay  as  I was.” 

‘ 4 I understand,  ” said  Mr.  Kane.  4 4 But 
why  should  a man  of  your  age  be  in  low 
spirits?” 

44  Why?  Nobody  can  tell  why  he’s  in 
low  spirits  exactly.  I suppose  I got  to 
thinking  the  prospect  for  my  book  wasn’t 
very  gay.  It’s  hard  to  wait.  ” 

“Was  that  all?” 

44 1 was  a little  homesick,  too.  But 
wasn’t  the  other  enough?” 

44 1 can’t  say.  It’s  a long  time  since  I 
was  your  age.  But  shall  I tell  you  what 
I first  thought  your  unhappiness  was, 
when  you  confessed  it  just  now?” 

44  Yes,  by  all  means.” 

“ I wonder  if  I’d  better!  I supposed  it 
wa^  not  such  as  any  man  could  inflict. 
Excuse  me !”  He  kept  his  eyes  smilingly 
on  the  young  fellow’s  face,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent his  taking  the  audacity  in  bad  part. 
“I  don’t  know  why  I should  say  this  to 
you,  except  that  it  really  went  through 
my  mind,  and  I did  you  the  wrong  to 
wonder  why  you  should  mention  it.” 

“ I can  forgive  the  wrong;  it’s  so  very 
far  from  the  fact — ” Ray  began. 

“Ah,  you’ve  already  noticed  that!” 
Mr.  Kane  interrupted. 
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“Noticed  what?” 

44  That  we  can  forgive  people  their  in- 
jurious conjectures  when  they’re  wrong 
rather  than  when  they’re  right?” 

44  No,  I hadn’t  noticed,”  Ray  confessed; 
and  he  added,  44 1 was  only  thinking  how 
impossible  that  was  for  me  in  a place 
where  I haven’t  spoken  to  a woman  yet.” 

If  Mr.  Kane  tasted  the  bitterness  in  a 
speech  which  Ray  tried  to  carry  off  with 
a laugh,  his  words  did  not  confess  it. 

44  It  wasn’t  a reasoned  conjecture — though 
such  a blow  might  come  by  letter— and 
I don’t  defend  it;  I’m  only  too  glad  to 
escape  from  it  without  offence.  When  I 
was  of  your  age,  a slight  from  a woman 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  have  kept 
me  from  any  pleasure  that  offered  itself. 
But  I understand  that  now  youth  is  made 
differently.” 

“I  don’t  see  why,”  said  Ray,  and  he 
quelled  a desire  he  had  to  boast  of  his 
wounds;  he  permitted  himself  merely  to 
put  on  an  air  of  gloom. 

44  Why,  I’ve  been  taught  that  modern 
society  and  civilization  generally  has  so 
many  consolations  for  unrequited  affec- 
tion that  young  men  don’t  suffer  from 
that  sort  of  trouble  any  more,  or  not 
deeply.  I am  told  that  nowadays  clubs 
are  trumps,  not  hearts.” 

Ray  was  sensible  that  Mr.  Kane’s  in- 
tr usi  ven  ess  was  j ustifiable  upon  the  grou  nd 
of  friendly  interest;  and  he  was  not  able 
to  repel  what  seemed  like  friendly  inter- 
est. “It  may  be  as  you  say,  in  New 
York ; I’ve  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
judge.” 

“But  in  Midland  things  go  on  in  the 
old  way?  Tell  me  something  about  Mid- 
land, and  why  any  one  should  ever  leave 
Midland  for  New  York !” 

44 1 can’t  say,  generally  speaking,”  an- 
swered Ray,  with  pleasure  in  Kane’s  pur- 
suit, “but  I think  that  in  my  case  Mid- 
land began  it.” 

“Yes?” 

Ray  was  willing  enough  to  impart  as 
much  of  his  autobiography  as  related  to 
the  business  change  that  had  thrown  him 
out  of  his  place  on  the  Echo . Then  he 
sketched  with  objective  airiness  and  im- 
personality the  sort  of  life  one  led  in  Mid- 
land, if  one  was  a young  man  in  society; 
and  he  found  it  no  more  than  fair  to 
himself  to  give  some  notion  of  his  own 
local  value  in  a graphic  little  account  of 
the  farewell  supper. 

44  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Kane,  44 1 can  imagine 
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how  you  should  miss  all  that,  and  I don’t 
know  that  New  York  has  anything  so 
pleasant  to  offer.  I fancy  the  conditions 
of  society  are  incomparably  different  in 
Midland  and  in  New  York.  You  seem 
to  me  a race  of  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses out  there;  your  pretty  world  is  like 
a dream  of  my  own  youth,  when  Boston 
was  still  only  a large  town,  and  was  not 
so  distinctly  an  aoristic  Athens  as  it  is 
now.” 

“I  had  half  a mind  to  go  to  Boston 
with  my  book  first,”  said  Ray.  “But 
somehow  I thought  there  were  more 
chances  in  New  York.” 

“ There  are  certainly  more  publishers,” 
Kane  admitted.  “Whether  there  are 
more  chances  depends  upon  how  much 
independent  judgment  there  is  among 
the  publishers.  Have  you  found  them 
very  judicial?” 

“ I don’t  quite  understand  what  you 
mean.” 

“Did  any  one  of  them  seem  to  be  a 
man  who  would  give  your  novel  an  un- 
prejudiced reading  if  you  took  it  to  him 
and  told  him  honestly  that  it  had  been 
rejected  by  all  the  others?” 

“ No,  I can’t  say  any  of  them  did.  But 
I don’t  know  that  I could  give  my  man- 
uscript an  unprejudiced  reading  myself 
under  the  same  circumstances.  I cer- 
tainly shouldn’t  blame  any  publisher  who 
couldn't.  Should  you?” 

“I?  I blame  nobody,  my  dear  friend,” 
said  Kane.  “ That  is  the  way  I keep  my 
temper.  I should  not  blame  you  if  Chap- 
ley  & Co.  declined  your  book,  and  you 
went  to  the  rest  of  the  trade  carefully 
concealing  from  each  publisher  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  the  first  you  had  ap- 
proached with  it.” 

Ray  laughed,  but  he  winced  too.  “I 
suppose  that’s  what  I should  have  to  do. 
But  Chapley  & Co.  haven’t  declined  it 
yet.” 

“Ah,  I’m  glad  of  that.  Not  that  you 
could  really  impose  upon  any  one.  There 
would  be  certain  infallible  signs  in  your 
manuscript  that  would  betray  you:  an 
air  of  use;  little  private  marks  and  mem- 
oranda of  earlier  readers;  the  smell  of 
their  different  brands  of  tobacco  and  sa- 
chet powder.” 

“I  shouldn’t  try  to  impose  upon  any 
one,”  Ray  began  with  a flush  of  indig- 
nation, which  ended  in  shame.  “What 
would  you  do  under  the  same  circum- 
stances?” he  demanded  with  desperation. 


“ My  dear  friend ! My  dear  boy !”  Mr. 
Kane  protested.  “I  am  not  censuring 
you.  It's  said  that  Bismarck  found  it  an 
advantage  to  introduce  truth  even  into 
diplomacy.  He  discovered  there  was  no- 
thing deceived  like  it;  nobody  believed 
him.  Some  successful  advertisers  have 
made  it  work  in  commercial  affairs.  You 
mustn’t  expect  me  to  say  what  I should 
do  under  the  same  circumstances;  the 
circumstances  couldn’t  be  the  same.  I 
am  not  the  author  of  a manuscript  novel 
with  a potential  public  of  tensof  thousands. 
But  you  can  imagine  that  as  the  proprietor 
of  a volume  of  essays  which  has  a certain 
sale — Mr.  Brandreth  used  that  fatal  term 
in  speaking  of  my  book,  I suppose?” 

“No,  I don’t  remember  that  he  did,” 
said  Ray. 

“ He  was  kinder  than  I could  have  ex- 
pected. It  is  the  death-knell  of  hope  to 
the  devoted  author  when  his  publisher 
tells  him  that  his  book  will  always  have 
a certain  sale;  he  is  expressing  in  a pity- 
ing euphemism  of  the  trade  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  chance  for  it,  no  happy 
accident  in  the  future,  no  fortuity;  it  is 
dead.  As  the  author  of  a book  with  a 
certain  sale,  I feel  myself  exempt  from 
saying  what  I should  do  in  your  place. 
But  I’m  very  glad  it  hasn't  come  to  the 
ordeal  with  you.  Let  us  hope  you  won’t 
be  tempted.  Let  us  hope  that  Messrs. 
Chapley  & Co.  will  be  equal  to  the  golden 
opportunity  offered  them,  and — gradually 
— snatch  it.” 

Kane  smiled,  and  Ray  laughed  out.  He 
knew  that  he  was  being  played  upon,  but 
he  believed  the  touch  was  kindly,  and 
even  what  he  felt  an  occasional  cold  cyn- 
icism in  it  had  the  fascination  that  cyni- 
cism always  has  for  the  young  when  it 
does  not  pass  from  theory  to  conduct; 
when  it  does  that,  it  shocks.  He  thought 
that  Mr.  Kane  was  something  like  War- 
rington in  Pendennis , and  again  some- 
thing like  Coverdale  in  Blithedale  Ro 
mance.  He  valued  him  for  that;  he  was 
sure  he  had  a history ; and  when  lie  now 
suddenly  rose,  Ray  said,  “Oh,  must  you 
go?”  with  eager  regret. 

“ Why,  I had  thought  of  asking  you  to 
come  with  me.  I’m  going  for  a walk  in 
the  Park,  and  I want  to  stop  on  the  way 
for  a moment  to  see  an  old  friend  of 
mine” — he  hesitated,  and  then  added— 
“a  man  whom  I was  once  intimately  as- 
sociated with  in  some  joint  hopes  we  bad 
for  reconstructing  the  world.  I think 
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you  will  be  interested  in  him,  as  a type, 
even  if  you  don’t  like  him.” 

Ray  professed  that  he  should  be  very 
much  interested,  and  they  went  out  to- 
gether. 

XIV. 

The  streets  had  that  Sunday  air  which 
is  as  unmistakable  as  their  week-day  ef- 
fect, and  which  is  like  a human  conscious- 
ness imparted  to  their  insensate  material. 
Their  noises  were  subdued  almost  to  a 
country  quiet;  as  he  crossed  with  his 
friend  to  tlye  elevated  station,  Ray  noted 
with  a lifting  heart  the  sparrows  that 
chirped  from  the  knots  and  streamers  of 
red  Virginia-creeper  hanging  here  and 
there  from  a porch  roof  or  over  a bit  of 
garden  wall;  overhead  the  blue  air  was 
full  of  the  jargoning  of  the  blended  church 
bells. 

He  tried  to  fit  these  facts  with  phrases 
in  the  intervals  of  his  desultory  talk  with 
Kane,  and  he  had  got  two  or  three  very 
good  epithets  by  the  time  they  found  seats 
together  in  an  up  town  train.  It  was  not 
easy  to  find  them,  for  the  cars  were 
thronged  with  work-people  going  to  the 
Park  for  one  of  the  last  Sundays  that  could 
be  fine  there. 

Kane  said:  44  The  man  we  are  going  to 
see  belongs  to  an  order  of  thinking  and 
feeling  that  one  would  have  said  a few 
years  ago  had  passed  away  forever,  but 
of  late  its  turn  seems  to  be  coming  again ; 
it’s  curious  how  those  things  recur.  Do 
you  happen  to  hate  altruism  in  any  of  its 
protean  forms  ?” 

Ray  smiled  with  the  relish  for  the  ques- 
tion which  Kane  probably  meant  him  to 
feel.  4 4 1 can’t  say  that  I have  any  violent 
feeling  against  it.” 

44  It  is  usually  repulsive  to  young  peo- 
ple,” Kane  went  on,  44  and  I could  very 
well  conceive  your  loathing  it.  My  friend 
has  been  an  altruist  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other all  his  life.  He’s  a man  whom  it 
would  be  perfectly  useless  to  tell  that  the 
world  is  quite  good  enough  for  the  sort 
of  people  there  are  in  it;  he  would  want 
to  set  about  making  the  people  worthy  of 
a better  world,  and  he  would  probably 
begin  on  you.  You  have  heard  of  Brook 
Farm,  I suppose?” 

44  Of  course,”  Ray  answered,  with  a 
show  of  resentment  for  such  a question. 
44  Blithedale  Romance— I think  it’s  the 
best  of  Hawthorne’s  books.” 

44  Blithedale,”  said  Mr.  Kane,  ignoring 
the  literary  interest,  4 4 is  no  more  Brook 


Farm  than — But  we  needn’t  enter  upon 
that!  My  friend’s  career  as  an  altruist 
began  there;  and  since  then  there’s  hardly 
been  a communistic  experiment  in  behalf 
of  Man  with  a capital  and  without  cap- 
ital that  he  hasn’t  been  into  and  out  of.” 

44 1 should  like  immensely  to  see  him,” 
said  Ray.  44  Any  man  who  was  at  Brook 
Farm — Did  he  know  Hollingsworth  and 
Zenobia,  and  Priscilla  and  Coverdale? 
Was  it  at  Brook  Farm  that  you  met?” 

Kane  shook  his  head.  44 1 think  no 
one  knew  them  but  Hawthorne.  I don’t 
speak  positively ; Brook  Farm  was  a little 
before  my  day,  or  else  I should  have  been 
there  too,  I dare  say.  But  I’ve  been  told 
those  characters  never  were.” 

Then  it  was  doubly  impossible  that 
Hawthorne  should  have  studied  Miles 
Coverdale  from  Kane;  Ray  had  to  relin- 
quish a theory  he  had  instantly  formed 
upon  no  ground  except  Kane’s  sort  of  au- 
thority in  speaking  of  Brook  Farm ; what 
was  worse,  he  had  to  abandon  an  instant 
purpose  of  carrying  forward  the  romance, 
and  doing  The  Last  Days  of  Miles  Cover- 
dale;  it  would  have  been  an  attractive 
title. 

44 1 met  David  Hughes,”  Kane  contin- 
ued, “after  the  final  break-up  of  the 
community,  when  I was  beginning  to 
transcendentalize  around  Boston,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  go  into  another  with  him, 
out  West.  He’s  been  into  I don’t  know 
how  many  since,  and  he’s  come  out  of  the 
last  within  the  year:  he  founded  it  him- 
self, upon  a perfectly  infallible  principle. 

It  was  so  impregnable  to  the  logic  either 
of  metaphysics  or  events  that  Hughes 
had  to  break  it  up  himself,  I understand. 

At  sixty-nine  he  has  discovered  that  his 
efforts  to  oblige  his  fellow-beings  ever 
since  he  was  twenty  have  been  misdi- 
rected. It  isn’t  long  for  an  error  of  that 
kind  in  the  life  of  the  race,  but  it  hasn’t 
exactly  left  my  old  friend  in  the  vigor  of 
youth.  However,  his  hope  and  good-will 
are  as  athletic  as  ever.” 

44  It’s  rather  pathetic,”  Ray  suggested. 

“Why,  I don’t  know — I don’t  know! 

Is  it  so?  He  hasn’t  found  out  the  wrong 
way  without  finding  the  right  way  at  the 
same  time,  and  he’s  buoyantly  hopeful  in 
it,  though  he’s  not  only  an  old  man ; he’s 
a sick  man  too.  Of  course  he’s  poor. 

He  never  was  a fellow  to  do  things  by 
halves,  and  when  he  dispersed  his  little 
following  he  divided  nearly  all  his  sub- 
stance among  his  disciples.  He  sees  now 
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that  the  right  way  to  universal  prosperity 
and  peace  is  the  political  way ; and  if  he 
could  live  long  enough,  we  should  see  him 
in  Congress— if  we  lived  long  enough. 
Naturally,  he  is  paving  the  way  with  a 
book  he’s  writing.”  Kane  went  on  to 
speak  of  his  friend  at  length;  he  sudden- 
ly glanced  out  of  the  car  window,  and 
said,  “Ah,  we’re  just  there.  This  is  our 
station.” 

The  avenue  had  been  changing  its  char- 
acter as  they  rushed  along.  It  had  ceased 
to  be  a street  of  three  or  four  story 
houses,  where  for  the  most  part  the  peo- 
ple lived  over  their  shops,  and  where 
there  was  an  effect  of  excessive  use  on 
everything,  a worn-out  and  shabby  look, 
rather  than  a squalid  look.  The  cross- 
streets of  towering  tenement-houses  where 
a false  air  of  gayety  was  imparted  by  the 
fire-escapes  that  looked  like  balconies  on 
the  facades  for  gala -day  use,  and  the 
lofty  clothes-lines  crossing  the  yards  .in 
the  rear  fluttered  with  garments  of  all 
textures  and  color  and  filled  the  eye  with 
an  effect  of  festive  decoration,  had  come 
and  gone,  and  now  the  buildings  were 
low  again,  with  greater  or  less  gaps 
between  them,  while  the  railroad  had 
climbed  higher,  and  was  like  a line 
drawn  through  the  air  without  reference 
to  the  localities  which  the  train  left 
swiftly  behind.  The  houses  had  begun 
to  be  of  wood  here  and  there,  and  it  was 
at  a frame  of  two  stories  that  Mr.  Kane 
stopped  with  Ray,  when  they  clambered 
down  the  long  iron  staircase  of  the  sta- 
tion to  the  footway  below.  They  pulled 
a bell  that  sounded  faintly  somewhere 
within,  and  the  catch  of  the  lock  clicked 
as  if  it  were  trying  to  release  itself;  but 
when  they  tried  the  door  it  was  still  fast, 
and  Mr.  Kane  rang  again.  Then  a clat- 
ter of  quick,  impatient  feet  sounded  on 
the  stairs;  the  door  was  pulled  sharply 
open,  and  they  confronted  a tall  young 
man,  with  a handsome  pale  face,  who 
bent  on  them  a look  of  impartial  gloom 
from  clouded  blue  eyes  under  frowning 
brows.  A heavy  fringe  of  dull  yellow 
hair  almost  touched  tlieir  level  with  its 
straight  line,  which  the  lower  lip  of  the 
impassioned  mouth  repeated. 

4 4 Ah,  Denton !”  said  Mr.  Kane.  ‘ ‘ Good- 
morning,  good  - morning  ! This  is  my 
friend  Mr.  Ray.”  The  young  men  shook 
hands  with  a provisional  civility,  and 
Mr.  Kane  asked,  “ Are  you  all  at  home?” 

*’ We  are,  at  the  moment,”  said  the 


other.  “I’m  just  going  out  with  the 
babies;  but  father  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.  Come  in.” 

He  had  a thick  voice  that  came  from 
his  throat  by  nervous  impulses;  he  set 
the  door  open  and  twisted  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  stairs,  as  if  to  invite  them 
to  go  up.  They  found  he  had  a peram- 
bulator in  the  narrow  hall  behind  the 
door,  and  two  children  facing  each  other 
in  it.  He  got  it  out  on  the  sidewalk 
without  further  attention  to  them,  and 
shut  the  door  after  him.  But  in  the 
light  which  his  struggles  to  get  out  had 
let  into  the  entry  they  made  their  way 
up  the  stairs,  where  a woman’s  figure 
stood  silhouetted  against  an  open  door- 
way behind  her. 

“Ah,  Mrs.  Denton,  how  do  you  do?” 
said  Kane,  gayly. 

The  figure  answered  gayly  back,  “ Oh, 
Mr.  Kane!”  and  after  Kane’s  presentation 
of  Ray,  set  ajar  a door  that  opened  from 
the  landing  into  the  apartment.  “Fa- 
ther will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  Please 
walk  in.” 

Ray  found  himself  in  what  must  be  the 
principal  room  of  the  apartment;  its  two 
windows  commanded  an  immediate  pros- 
pect of  the  elevated  road,  with  an  effect 
of  having  their  sills  against  its  trestle- 
work.  Between  them  stood  a tall,  gaunt 
old  man,  whose  blue  eyes  flamed  under 
the  heavy  brows  of  age,  from  a face  set 
in  a wilding  growth  of  iron-gray  hair  and 
beard.  He  was  talking  down  upon  a 
gentleman  whom  Ray  had  black  against 
the  light,  and  he  was  saying:  “ No,  Hen- 
ry, no!  Tolstoi  is  mistaken.  I don't  ob- 
ject to  his  theories  of  non-resistance;  the 
Quakers  have  found  them  perfectly  prac- 
ticable for  more  than  two  centuries;  but 
I say  that  in  quitting  the  scene  of  the 
moral  struggle,  and  in  simplifying  him- 
self into  a mere  peasant,  he  begs  the  ques- 
tion as  completely  as  if  he  had  gone  into 
a monastery.  He  has  struck  out  some 
tremendous  truths,  I don’t  deny  that,  and 
his  examination  of  the  conditions  of  civ- 
ilization is  one  of  the  most  terrifically 
searching  studies  of  the  facts  that  have 
ever  been  contributed  to  the  science  of  so- 
ciology; but  his  conclusions  are  as  wrong 
as  his  premises  are  right.  If  I had  back 
the  years  that  I have  wasted  in  a perfect- 
ly futile  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  race  at  a distance  where  I couldn’t 
touch  it,  I would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
eremitism  in  any  of  its  forms,  either  eol- 
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lectively  as  we  have  had  it  in  our  various 
communistic  experiments,  or  individually 
on  the  terms  which  Tolstoi  apparently 
advises.” 

44  But  I don’t  understand  him  to  advise 
eremitism,”  the  gentleman  began. 

44  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,”  said 
the  other,  cutting  himself  short  in  hollow 
cough,  so  as  not  to  give  up  the  word.  4 4 He 
would  have  us  withdraw  from  the  world, 
as  if,  where  any  man  was,  the  world  was 
not  there  in  the  midst  of  him !” 

“Poor  Tolstoi,”  said  Mr.  Kane,  going 
up  and  shaking  hands  with  the  others, 
“is  suffering,  as  I understand  it,  from  a 
case  of  wicked  partner.  He  is  at  present 
able  only  to  rehearse  his  role,  because  his 
family  won’t  consent  to  anything  else. 
He’s  sold  all  he  has  in  order  to  give  to 
the  poor,  but  his  wife  manages  the  pro- 
ceeds.” 

“It’s  easy  enough  to  throw  ridicule  on 
him,”  said  the  gentleman  against  the  win- 
dow, who  now  stood  up. 

44 1 throw  no  ridicule  upon  him,”  said 
the  tall  gaunt  man.  “ He  has  taught  me 
at  least  this,  that  contempt  is  of  the  devil 
— I beg  your  pardon,  Kane — and  I appre- 
ciate to  the  utmost  the  spiritual  grandeur 
of  the  man’s  nature.  But  practically,  I 
don’t  follow  him.  We  shall  never  re- 
deem the  world  by  eschewing  it.  Society 
is  not  to  be  saved  by  self-outlawry.  The 
body  politic  is  to  be  healed  politically. 
The  way  to  have  the  golden  age  is  to 
elect  it  by  the  Australian  ballot.  The 
people  must  vote  themselves  into  pos- 
session of  their  own  business,  and  in- 
trust their  economic  affairs  to  the  same 
faculty  that  makes  war  and  peace,  that 
frames  laws,  and  that  does  justice.  What 
I object  to  in  Tolstoi  is  his  utter  unpracti- 
cality. I cannot  forgive  any  man,  how- 
ever good  and  great,  who  does  not  mea- 
sure the  means  to  the  end.  If  there  is 
anything  in  my  own  life  that  I can  re- 
gard with  entire  satisfaction  it  is  that  at 
every  step  of  my  career  I have  invoked 
the  light  of  common-sense.  Whatever 
my  enemies  may  say  against  me,  they 
cannot  say  that  I have  not  instantly 
abandoned  any  project  when  I found  it 
unpractical.  I abhor  dreamers;  they 
have  no  place  in  a world  of  thinking  and 
doing.”  Ray  saw  Kane  arching  his  eye- 
brows while  the  other  began  again:  “I 
tell  you — ” 

“I  want  to  introduce  my  young  friend 
Mr.  Ray,”  Mr.  Kane  broke  in. 


The  old  man  took  Ray’s  hand  between 
two  hot  palms,  and  said,  “Ah!”  with  a 
look  at  him  that  was  benign,  if  somewhat 
bewildered. 

“You  know  Mr.  Ray,  Chapley,”  Kane 
pursued,  transferring  him  to  the  other, 
who  took  his  hand  in  turn. 

“ Mr.  Ray?”  he  queried, with  the  distress 
of  the  elderly  man  who  tries  to  remember. 

“If  you  forget  your  authors  in  the 
green  wood  so  easily,  how  shall  it  be  with 
them  in  the  dry?”  Kane  sighed;  and  now 
the  publisher  woke  up  to  Ray’s  identity. 

“Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes!  Of  course!  Mr. 
Ray,  of — of— Mr.  Ray  of—” 

“Midland,”  Ray  suggested,  perspiring. 

44  Why, certainly !”  Mr.  Chapley  pressed 
his  hand  with  as  much  apologetic  entreaty 
as  he  could  intimate  in  that  way,  and  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  ; 
and  then  he  said  to  the  old  man,  whose 
name  Kane  had  not  mentioned  to  Ray  in 
presenting  him,  but  whom  Ray  knew  to 
be  Hughes,  “ Well,  I must  be  going  now. 

I’m  glad  to  find  you  looking  so  much 
better  this  morning.” 

“Oh;  I’m  quite  a new  man— quite  a 
new  man !” 

44  You  were  always  that !”  said  Mr.  Chap- 
ley, with  a certain  fondness.  He  sighed, 

“I  wish  I knew  your  secret.” 

44  Stay,  and  let  him  expound  it  to  us 
all!”  Kane  suggested.  44  I’ve  no  doubt  he 
would.” 

“No;  I must  be  going,”  said  Mr.  Chap- 
ley. “Good-by.”  He  shook  hands  with 
the  old  man.  41  Good-by,  Kane.  Er — 
good-morning,  Mr. — er— Ray.  You  must 
drop  in  and  see  us,  when  you  can  find 
time.” 

Ray  bubbled  after  him  some  incoheren- 
cies about  being  afraid  he  could  find  only 
too  much  time.  Apparently,  Mr.  Chap- 
ley did  not  hear.  He  pottered  out  on  the 
landing,  and  Ray  heard  him  feeling  his 
way  carefully  down  stairs.  It  was  an 
immense  relief  for  him  to  have  met  Mr. 
Chapley  there.  It  stamped  his  own  pre- 
sence in  the  place  with  propriety  ; lie  was 
fond  of  adventure  and  hungry  for  expe- 
rience, but  he  wished  all  his  adventures 
and  experiences  to  be  respectable.  Hi* 
had  a young  dread  of  queerness  and  ir- 
regularity; and  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  but  for  Mr.  Chapley  his  pre- 
sent environment  was  not  in  keeping 
with  his  smooth  Philistine  traditions.  He 
had  never  been  in  an  apartment  before, 
much  less  a mere  tenement;  at  Midland 
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every  one  he  knew  lived  in  his  own 
house;  most  of  the  people  he  knew  lived 
in  handsome  houses  of  their  own,  with 
large  grass-plots  and  shade  trees  about 
them.  But  if  Mr.  Chapley  were  here, 
with  this  old  man  who  called  him  by  his 
first  name,  and  with  whom  he  and  Mr. 
Kane  seemed  to  have  the  past  if  not  the 
present  in  common,  it  must  be  all  right. 


XV. 


Ray  woke  from  his  rapid  mental  for- 
mulation of  this  comforting  reassurance 
to  find  the  old  man  saying  to  him, 
“What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  that 
Chapley  has  published  for  you?  I hope, 
something  by  which  you  intend  to  ad- 
vance others,  as  well  as  yourself:  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  not  merely  the  means 
of  your  personal  aggrandizement  in  fame 
and  fortune.  Nothing,  in  my  getting  back 
to  the  world,  strikes  me  as  more  shame- 
lessly selfish  than  the  ordinary  literary 
career.  I don’t  wonder  the  art  has 
sunk  so  low;  its  aims  are  on  the  business 
level.” 

Mr.  Kane  listened  with  an  air  of  being 
greatly  amused,  and  even  gratified,  and 
Ray  thought  he  had  purposely  let  the  old 
man  go  on  as  if  he  were  an  author  who 
had  already  broken  the  shell.  Before  he 
could  think  of  some  answer  that  should 
at  once  explain  and  justify  him,  Kane  in- 
terposed : 

“ I hope  Mr.  Ray  is  no  better  than  the 
rest  of  us;  but  he  may  be;  you  must  make 
your  arraignment  and  condemnation  con- 
ditional, at  any  rate.  He’s  an  author  in 
petto , as  yet;  Chapley  may  never  publish 
him.” 

“Then  why,”  said  the  old  man,  irasci- 
bly, “did  you  speak  of  him  as  you  did  to 
Chapley?  It  was  misleading.” 

“In  the  world  you’ve  come  back  to, 
my  dear  friend,”  said  Kane,  “ you’ll  find 
that  we  have  no  time  to  refine  upon  the 
facts.  We  can  only  sketch  the  situation 
in  large,  bold  outlines.  Perhaps  I wished 
to  give  Mr.  Ray  a hold  upon  Chapley  by 
my  premature  recognition  of  him  as  an 
author,  and  make  the  wicked  publisher 
feel  that  there  was  already  a wide  general 
impatience  to  see  Mr.  Ray’s  book.” 

“That  would  have  been  very  corrupt, 
Kane,”  said  the  other.  “But  I owe  Mr. 
Ray  an  apology.” 

Ray  found  his  tongue.  “ Perhaps  you 
won’t  think  so  when  you  see  my  novel.” 

“ A novel ! Oh.  I have  no  time  to  read 
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novels  1”  the  old  man  burst  out.  “A 
practical  man — ” 

“Nor  volumes  of  essays,”  said  Kane, 
picking  up  a book  from  the  table  at  his  el- 
bow. “Really,  as  a measure  of  self-de- 
fence, I must  have  the  leaves  of  my  pre- 
sentation copies  cut,  at  any  rate.  I must 
sacrifice  my  taste  to  my  vanity.  Then  I 
sha’n’t  know  when  the  grateful  recipients 
haven’t  opened  them.” 

“I’ve  no  time  to  read  books  of  any 
kind — ” the  old  man  began  again. 

“You  ought  to  set  up  reviewer,”  Kane 
interposed  again. 

“Oh,  I’ve  looked  into  your  essays, 
Kane,  here  and  there.  The  literature  is 
of  a piece  with  the  affectation  of  the  un- 
cut edges : something  utterly  outdated  and 
superseded.  It’s  all  as  impertinent  as  the 
demand  you  make  that  the  reader  should 
do  the  work  of  a bookbinder,  and  cut 
your  leaves.” 

“Do  you  know  that  I’m  really  hurt — 
not  for  myself,  but  for  you! — by  what 
you  say  of  my  uncut  edges  ? You  descend 
to  the  level  of  a Brandreth,”  said  Kane. 

‘ ‘ A Brandreth  ? What  is  a Brandreth  ?” 

“It  is  a publisher:  Chapley’s  son-in- 
law  and  partner.” 

“Oh,  yes,  yes,”  said  Hughes. 

“ I spent  many  hours,”  said  Kane,  plain- 
tively, “ pleading  with  him  for  an  edition 
with  uncut  edges.  He  contended  that  the 
public  would  not  buy  it  if  the  edges  were 
not  cut;  and  I told  him  that  I wished  to 
have  that  fact  to  fall  back  upon,  in  case 
they  didn’t  buy  it  for  some  other  reason. 
And  I was  right.  The  edition  hasn’t  soldt 
and  the  uncut  edges  have  saved  me  great 
suffering  until  now.  Why  not  have  con- 
fined your  own  remarks,  my  dear  friend, 
to  the  uncut  edges?  I might  have  agreed 
with  you.” 

“Because,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  can- 
not have  patience  with  a man  at  your  age 
who  takes  the  mere  dilettante  view  of 
life— who  regards  the  world  as  something 
to  be  curiously  inspected  and  neatly  com- 
mented, instead  of  toiled  for,  sweated  for, 
suffered  for!” 

“ It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  toiling 
and  sweating  and  suffering  enough  for 
the  world  already,”  said  Kane,  with  a per- 
verse levity.  “ Look  at  the  poor  million- 
aires, struggling  to  keep  their  employes 
in  work!  If  you’ve  come  back  to  the 
world  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  add 
to  its  perseverance  and  perspiration,  I 
could  wish  for  your  own  sake  that  you 
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had  remained  in  some  of  your  communi- 
ties—or  all  of  them,  for  that  matter.” 

The  other  turned  half  round  in  his 
chair,  and  looked  hard  into  Kane’s  smil- 
ing face.  “ You  are  a most  unserious 
spirit,  Kane,  and  you  al  ways  were ! When 
will  you  begin  to  be  different?  Do  you 
expect  to  continue  a mere  frivolous  maker 
of  phrases  to  the  last?  Your  whole  book 
there  is  just  a bundle  of  phrases — labels 
for  things.  Do  you  never  intend  to  be 
anything?” 

“ I intend  to  be  an  angel,  some  time — 
or  some  eternity,”  said  Kane.  “But,  in 
the  mean  while,  have  you  ever  considered 
that  perhaps  you  are  demanding,  in  your 
hopes  of  what  you  call  the  redemption  of 
the  race  from  selfishness,  as  sheer  and 
mere  an  impossibility  as  a change  of  the 
physical  basis  of  the  soul?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean — or,  I won’t  put  it  affirma- 
tively; I will  put  it  interrogatively.” 

“ Yes,  that  was  always  your  way !” 

“ I will  merely  ask  you,”  Kane  went  on 
without  heeding  the  interruption,  “ what 
reason  you  have  to  suppose  the  altruistic 
is  not  eternally  conditioned  in  the  egois- 
tic, just  as  the  spiritual  is  conditioned  in 
the  animal?” 

“What  jargon  is  that?”  demanded  the 
old  man,  throwing  one  leg  over  the  other, 
and  smoothing  the  upper  one  down  with 
his  hand,  as 'he  bent  forward  to  glower  at 
Kane. 

“It  is  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  my 
dear  David;  it  is  a metaphysical  variation 
of  the  pensive  yet  pleasing  air  that  the 
morning  stars  sang  together;  it  is  the 
very  truth.  The  altruistic  can  no  more 
shake  off  the  egoistic  in  this  world  than 
the  spiritual  can  shake  off  the  animal. 
As  soon  as  man  ceases  to  get  hungry  three 
times  a day,  just  so  soon  will  he  cease  to 
eat  his  fellow-man.” 

“There  is  the  usual  trivial  truth  in 
what  you  say,”  Hughes  replied,  “and  the 
usual  serious  impiety.  You  probably  are 
not  aware  that  your  miserable  paradox 
accuses  the  Creative  Intelligence.” 

“ Ah,  but  use  another  word!  Say  Na- 
ture, and  then  where  is  the  impiety?” 

“But  I decline  to  use  the  other  word,” 
Hughes  retorted. 

“And  I insist  upon  it;  I must.  It  is 
Nature  that  I accuse;  not  the  divine  na- 
ture, or  even  human  nature,  but  brute 
nature,  that  commits  a million  blunders, 
and  destroys  myriads  of  types,  in  order  to 


arrive  at  such  an  imperfect  creature  as 
man  still  physically  is, after  untold  ages  of 
her  blind  empiricism.  If  the  human  intel- 
ligence could  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
human  body,  we  should  have  altruism  at 
once.  We  should  not  get  hungry  three 
times  a day ; instead  of  the  crude  digestive 
apparatus  which  we  have  inherited  with 
apparently  no  change  whatever  from  the 
cave-dweller,  we  should  have  an  organ 
delicately  adjusted  to  the  exigencies  of 
modern  life,  and  responsive  to  all  the 
emotions  of  philanthropy.  But  no!  The 
stomach  of  the  nineteenth  century  re- 
mains helplessly  in  the  keeping  of  prime- 
val Nature,  who  is  a mere  Bourbon  ; who 
learns  nothing  and  forgets  nothing.  She 
obliges  us  to  struggle  on  with  a rude  ar- 
rangement developed  from  the  mollusk, 
and  adapted  at  best  to  the  conditions  of 
the  savage;  imperative  and  imperfect; 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  with  the  care- 
fulest  management,  and  to  give  way  al- 
together with  the  use  of  half  a lifetime. 
No,  David!  You  will  have  to  wait  until 
man  has  come  into  control  of  his  stomach, 
and  is  able  to  bring  his  ingenuity  to  boar 
upon  its  deficiencies.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  you  will  have  the  Altruistic  Man. 
Until  then  the  egoistic  man  will  continue 
to  eat  his  brother,  and  more  or  less  indi- 
gest him — if  there  is  such  a verb.” 

Ray  listened  with  one  ear  to  them. 
The  other  was  filled  with  the  soft  mur- 
mur of  women’s  voices  from  the  further 
end  of  the  little  apartment;  they  broke 
now  and  then  from  a steady  flow  of  talk, 
and  rippled  into  laughter,  and  then 
smoothed  themselves  to  talk  again.  He 
longed  to  know  what  they  were  talking 
about,  laughing  about. 

“No,  David,”  Kane  went  on,  “when 
you  take  man  out  of  the  clutches  of 
Nature,  and  put  Nature  in  the  keeping 
of  man,  we  shall  have  the  millennium. 

I have  nothing  to  say  against  the  millen- 
nium, per  sey  except  that  it  never  seems 
to  have  been  on  time.  I am  willing  to 
excuse  its  want  of  punctuality  ; there 
may  have  always  been  unavoidable  de- 
lays; but  you  can’t  expect  me  to  have  as 
much  faith  in  it  as  if  it  had  never  dis- 
appointed people.  Now  with  you  I ad- 
mit it’s  different.  You’ve  seen  it  come  a 
great  many  times,  and  go  even  oftener.” 

“Young  man!”  the  other  called  so  ab- 
ruptly to  Ray  that  it  made  him  start  in 
his  chair,  “I  wish  you  would  step  out 
into  the  room  yonder,  and  ask  one  of  my 
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daughters  to  bring  me  my  whiskey  and 
milk.  It’s  time  for  it,”  and  he  put  down 
a watch  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
table  beside  him. 

He  nodded  toward  a sort  of  curtained 
corridor  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
after  a glance  of  question  at  Kane,  who 
answered  with  a reassuring  smile,  Ray 
went  out  through  this  passage.  The 
voices  had  suddenly  fallen  silent,  but  he 
found  their  owners  in  the  little  room  be- 
yond ; they  were  standing  before  their 
chairs  as  if  they  had  jumped  to  their 
feet  in  a feminine  dismay  which  they 
had  quelled.  In  one  he  made  out  the 
young  Mrs.  Denton,  whose  silhouette  had 
received  him  and  Kane;  the  other  looked 
like  her  but  younger,  and  in  the  two  Ray 
recognized  the  heroines  of  the  pocket- 
book  affair  on  the  train. 

He  trembled  a little  inwardly,  but  he 
said,  with  a bow  for  both:  “I  beg  your 
pardon.  Your  father  wished  me  to  ask 
you  for  his—” 

He  faltered  at  the  queerness  of  it  all, 
but  the  younger  sister  said,  simply  and 
gravely:  “Oh,  yes.  I’ll  take  it  in.  I’ve 
got  it  ready  here,”  and  she  took  up  a 
tumbler  from  the  hearth  of  the  cooking- 
stove  keeping  itself  comfortable  at  one 
side  of  a little  kitchen  beyond  the  room 
where  they  were,  and  went  out  with  it. 

Ray  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do, 
or  rather  how  lie  should  do  what  he 
wished.  He  hesitated,  and  looked  at 
Mrs.  Denton,  who  said,  “Won’t  you  sit 
down— if  it  isn’t  too  hot  here?” 

XVI. 

“ Oh,  it  isn’t  at  all  hot,”  said  Ray,  and 
in  fact  the  air  was  blowing  freely  in 
through  the  plants  at  the  open  window. 
Then  he  sat  down,  as  if  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  too  hot;  there  was  no  other  rea- 
son that  he  could  have  given  for  staying, 
instead  of  going  back  to  Kane  and  her 
father. 

44  We  can  keep  the  windows  open  on 
this  side,”  said  Mrs.  Denton,  “but  the 
elevated  makes  too  much  noise  in  front. 
When  we  came  here  first,  it  was  warm 
weather;  it  was  stifling  wrhen  we  shut 
the  windows,  and  when  we  opened  them, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  trains  would  drive  us 
wild.  It  was  like  having  them  in  the 
same  room  with  us.  But  now  it’s  a little 
cooler,  and  we  don’t  need  the  front  win- 
dows open;  so  it’s  very  pleasant.” 

Ray  said  it  was  delightful,  and  lie  ask- 


ed, “Then  you  haven’t  been  in  New  York 
long?” 

“ No;  only  since  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. We  thought  we  would  settle  in 
New  Jersey  first,  and  we  did  take  a house 
there,  in  the  couutry;  but  it  was  too  far 
from  my  husband’s  work, and  so  we  moved 
in.  Father  wants  to  meet  people;  he’s 
more  in  the  current  here.” 

As  she  talked,  Mrs.  Denton  had  a way 
of  looking  down  at  her  apron,  and 
smoothing  it  across  her  knees  with  one 
hand,  and  now  and  then  glancing  at  Ray 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  as  if  she 
were  smiling  on  the  further  side  of  her 
face. 

“We  went  out  there  a little  while  ago 
to  sell  off  the  things  we  didn’t  want  to 
keep.  The  neighbors  took  them  of  us.” 
She  began  to  laugh,  and  Ray  laughed 
too  when  she  said,  44  We  found  they  had 
taken  some  of  them  before  we  got  there. 
They  might  as  well  have  taken  all,  they 
paid  us  so  little  for  the  rest.  I didn't 
suppose  there  would  be  such  a difference 
between  first  - hand  and  second  - hand 
things.  But  it  was  the  first  time  we  had 
ever  set  up  housekeeping  for  ourselves, 
and  we  had  to  make  mistakes.  We  had 
always  lived  in  a community.” 

She  looked  at  him  for  the  impression 
of  this  fact,  and  Ray  merely  said,  44Yes; 
Mr.  Kane  told  me  something  of  the  kind.” 

“It’s  all  very  different  in  the  world. 

I don’t  know  whether  you’ve  ever  been 
in  a community  ?” 

44  No,”  said  Ray. 

“Well,”  she  went  on,  we’ve  had  to 
get  used  to  all  sorts  of  things  since  we 
came  out  into  the  world.  The  very  day 
we  left  the  community,  I heard  some  peo- 
ple in  the  seat  just  in  front  of  ine,  in  the 
car,  planning  how  they  should  do  some- 
thing to  get  a living:  it  seemed  ridiculous 
and  dreadful.  It  fairly  frightened  me.” 

Ray  was  struck  with  the  literary  value 
of  the  fact.  He  said : 44 1 suppose  it  would 
be  startling  if  we  could  any  of  us  realize 
it  for  the  first  time.  But  for  most  of  us 
there  never  is  any  first  time.” 

Mrs.  Denton  said:  “No.  But  in  the 
community  we  never  had  to  think  how 
we  should  get  things  to  eat  and  wear, 
any  more  than  how  we  should  get  air  to 
breathe.  You  know  father  believes  that 
the  world  can  be  made  like  the  Family,  in 
that,  and  everybody  be  sure  of  a living, 
if  he  is  willing  to  wTork.” 

She  glanced  at  Ray  with  another  of 
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her  demure  looks,  which  seemed  inquiries 
both  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
his  opinion  of  them. 

44  I didn’t  know  just  what  your  father’s 
ideas  were,”  he  said;  and  she  went  on  : 

44  Yes;  he  thinks  all  you’ve  got  to  do  is 
have  patience.  But  it  seems  to  me  you’ve 
got  to  have  money  too,  or  you’ll  starve 
to  death  before  your  patience  gives  out.” 

Mrs.  Denton  laughed,  and  Ray  sat  look- 
ing at  her  with  a curious  mixture  of  lik- 
ing and  misgiving:  he  would  have  liked 
to  laugh  with  her  from  the  poet  in  him, 
but  his  civic  man  could  not  approve 
of  her  irresponsibility.  In  her  quality 
of  married  woman,  she  was  more  rep- 
rehensible than  she  would  have  been 
as  a girl;  as  a girl,  she  might  well 
have  been  merely  funny.  Still,  she  was 
a woman,  and  her  voice,  if  it  expressed  an 
irresponsible  nature,  was  sweet  to  hear. 
She  seemed  not  to  dislike  hearing  it  her- 
self, and  she  let  it  run  lightly  on.  “The 
hardest  thing  for  us,  though,  has  been  get- 
ting used  to  money,  and  the  care  of  it.  It 
seems  to  be  just  as  bad  with  a little  as  a 
great  deal— the  care  does ; and  you  have 
to  be  thinking  about  it  all  the  time;  we 
never  had  to  think  of  it  at  all,  in  the 
Family.  Most  of  us  never  saw  it,  or 
touched  it;  only  the  few  that  went  out 
and  sold  and  bought  things.” 

“That’s  very  odd,”  said  Ray,  trying 
the  notion  if  it  would  not  work  some- 
where into  literature;  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  the  charm  of  this  pretty  young 
woman,  and  wondered  why  her  sister 
did  not  come  back.  He  heard  her  talk- 
ing with  Kane  in  the  other  room;  now 
and  then  her  voice,  gentle  and  clear 
and  somewhat  high,  was  lost  in  Kane's 
laugh,  or  the  hoarse  plunge  of  her  fa- 
ther's bass. 

“ Yes,”  Mrs.  Denton  went  on,  “ I think 
I feel  it  more  than  my  husband  or  my 
sister  does;  they  just  have  to  earn  the 
money,  but  I have  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
see  how  far  I can  make  it  go.  It’s  per- 
fectly distracting;  and  sometimes  when  I 
forget,  and  do  something  careless!”  She 
let  an  impressive  silence  follow,  and  Ray 
laughed. 

“Yes,  that’s  an  anxious  time  for  us, 
even  if  we’re  brought  up  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  worldly  experience.” 

“ Anxious!”  Mrs.  Denton  repeated,  and 
her  tongue  ran  on.  “Why,  the  day  I 
went  out  to  New  Jersey  with  my  sister, 
to  settle  up  our  ‘ estate’  out  there,  we  each 


of  us  had  a baby  to  carry — my  children 
are  twins,  and  we  couldn’t  leave  them 
here  with  father;  it  was  bad  enough  to 
leave  him ! and  my  husband  was  at 
work;  and  on  the  train  coming  home,  I 
forgot,  and  gave  the  twins  my  pocket- 
book  to  play  with,  and  just  then  a kind 
old  gentleman  put  up  the  car  window  for 
me,  and  the  first  thing  I knew  they  threw 
it  out  into  the  water;  we  were  crossing 
that  piece  of  water  before  you  get  to  Jer- 
sey City.  It  had  every  cent  of  my  mon- 
ey in  it;  and  I was  so  scared  when  they 
threw  my  pocket-book  away— we  always 
say  they,  because  they’re  so  much  alike 
we  never  can  remember  which  did  a 
thing — I was  so  scared  that  I didn’t  know 
what  I was  doing,  and  I just  screamed 
out  all  about  it.”  Ray  listened  restively; 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  eavesdropping;  but 
he  did  not  know  quite  how,  or  when,  or 
whether,  after  all,  to  tell  her  that  he  had 
witnessed  the  whole  affair;  he  decided 
that  he  had  better  not;  and  she  went  on. 
“My  sister  said  it  was  just  as  if  I had 
begged  of  the  whole  carful;  and  I sup- 
pose it  was.  I don’t  suppose  that  a per- 
son who  was  more  used  to  money  would 
have  given  it  to  a baby  to  play  with.” 

She  stopped,  and  Ray  suddenly  changed 
his  mind;  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  let 
her  go  on  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  it; 
that  was  hardly  fair. 

“ The  conductor,”  he  said,  “ appeared  to 
think  any  woman  would  have  done  it.” 

Mrs.  Denton  laughed  out  her  delight. 
“It  was  you,  then.  My  sister  was  sure 
it  was,  as  soon  as  she  saw  you  at  Mr. 
Chapley's.” 

44  At  Mr.  Chapley’s  ?” 

44  Yes;  his  store.  That  is  where  she 
works.  You  didn’t  see  her,  but  she  saw 
you,”  said  Mrs.  Denton;  and  then  Ray 
recalled  that  Mr.  Brandreth  had  sent  to 
a Miss  Hughes  for  the  list  of  announce- 
ments she  had  given  him. 

“We  saw  you  noticing  us  in  the  car, 
and  we  saw  you  talking  with  the  conduct- 
or. Did  he  say  anything  else  about  us?” 
she  asked,  significantly. 

“I  don't  know  exactly  what  you 
mean,”  Ray  answered,  a little  conscious- 
ly, and  coloring  slightly. 

44  Why,”  Mrs.  Denton  began,  but  she 
stopped  at  sight  of  her  sister,  who  came 
in  with  the  empty  tumbler  in  her  hand, 
and  set  it  down  in  the  room  beyond. 

44 Peace!”  she  called  to  her,  and  the 
girl  came  back  reluctantly,  Ray  fancied. 
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He  had  remained  standing  since  her 
reappearance,  and  Mrs.  Denton  said,  in- 
troducing them,  “This  is  my  sister,  Mr. 
Ray,”  and  then  she  cried  out  joyful- 
ly, “It  was  Mr.  Ray!”  while  he  bowed 
ceremoniously  to  the  girl, who  showed  an 
embarrassment  that  Mrs.  Denton  did  not 
share.  “The  conductor  told  him  that 
any  woman  would  have  given  her  baby 
her  pocket-book  to  play  with,  and  so  you 
see  I wasn’t  so  very  bad,  after  all.  But 
when  one  of  these  things  happens  to 
me,  it  seems  as  if  the  world  had  come  to 
an  end;  I can’t  get  over  it.  Then  we 
had  another  experience ! One  of  the  pas- 
sengers that  heard  me  say  all  our  money 
was  in  that  pocket-book,  gave  the  con- 
ductor a dollar  for  us,  to  pay  our  car 
fares  home.  We  had  to  take  it ; we 
couldn't  have  carried  the  children  from 
the  ferry  all  the  way  up  here;  but  I nev- 
er knew  before  that  charity  hurt  so.  It 
was  dreadful !” 

A certain  note  made  itself  evident  in 
her  voice  which  Ray  felt  as  an  appeal. 
“Why,  I don’t  think  you  need  have  con- 
sidered it  as  charity.  It  was  what  might 
have  happened  to  any  lady  who  had  lost 
her  purse.” 

“It  wasn’t  like  that,”  Miss  Hughes 
broke  in.  “It  would  have  been  offered 
then  so  that  it  could  be  returned.  We 
were  to  blame  for  not  making  the  con- 
ductor say  who  gave  it.  But  we  were 
so  confused.” 

“I  think  the  giver  was  to  blame  for 
not  sending  his  address  with  it.  But  per- 
haps he  was  confused  too,”  said  Ray. 

“ The  conductor  told  us  it  was  a lady,” 
said  Mrs.  Denton,  with  a subtle  glance  up- 
ward at  Ray. 

They  all  broke  into  a laugh  together, 
and  the  girl  sprang  up,  and  went  into  an- 
other room.  She  came  back  with  a bank- 
note in  her  hand,  which  she  held  out 
toward  Ray. 

He  did  not  offer  to  take  it.  “I  haven’t 
pleaded  guilty  yet.” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Denton;  “but  we 
know  you  did  it.  Peace  always  thought 
you  did,  and  now  we’ve  got  you  in  our 
power,  and  you  must  take  it  back.” 

“ But  you  didn’t  use  it  all.  You  gave 
a quarter  to  the  old  darky  who  whistled. 
You’re  as  bad  as  I am.  You  do  charity 
too.” 

“ No;  he  earned  his  quarter.  You  paid 
him  something  yourself,”  said  the  girl. 

“He  did  whistle  divinely,”  Ray  ad- 


mitted. “ How  came  you  to  think  of  ask-* 
ing  him  to  change  your  bill?  I should 
have  thought  you’d  have  given  it  all  to 
him.” 

They  had  a childlike  joy  in  his  raillery, 
which  they  laughed  simply  out.  “We 
did  want  to,”  Mrs.  Denton  said;  “but  we 
didn’t  know  how  we  could  get  home.” 

“I  don’t  see  but  that  convicts  me.” 
Ray  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  take  the 
note,  and  then  withdrew  it.  “I  suppose 
I ought  to  take  it,”  he  began.  “But  if 
I did,  I should  just  spend  it  on  myself. 
And  the  fact  is,  I had  saved  it  on  myself, 
or  else,  perhaps,  I shouldn’t  have  given  it 
to  the  conductor  for  you.”  He  told  them 
how  he  had  economized  on  his  journey, 
and  they  laughed  together  at  the  picture 
he  gave  of  liis  satisfaction  in  his  self- 
denial. 

“Oh,  I know  that  good  feeling!”  said 
Mrs.  Denton. 

“Yes,  but  you  can’t  imagine  how  su- 
perior I felt  when  I handed  my  dollar 
over  to  the  conductor.  Good,  is  no  name 
for  it;  and  I’ve  simply  gloated  over  my 
own  merit  ever  since.  Miss  Hughes,  you 
must  keep  that  dollar,  aud  give  it  to 
somebody  who  needs  it!” 

This  was  not  so  novel  as  it  seemed  to 
Ray ; but  the  sisters  glanced  at  each  other 
as  if  struck  with  its  originality. 

Then  the  girl  looked  at  him  steadily 
out  of  her  serene  eyes  a moment,  as  if 
thinking  what  she  had  better  do,  while 
Mrs.  Denton  cooed  her  pleasure  in  the 
situation. 

“I  knew  just  as  tcell,  when  the  con 
ductor  said  it  was  a lady  passenger  sent  it! 
He  said  it  like  a sort  of  after- thought, 
you  know;  he  turned  back  to  say  it  just 
after  he  left  us.” 

“Well,  I will  do  that,”  said  the  girl  to 
Ray,  and  she  carried  the  money  back  to 
her  room. 

“Do  sit  down!”  said  Mrs.  Denton  to 
Ray  when  she  came  back.  The  com 
munity  of  experience,  and  the  wonder  of 
the  whole  adventure,  launched  them  in- 
definitely forward  towards  intimacy  in 
their  acquaintance.  “We  were  awfully 
excited  when  my  sister  came  home  and 
said  she  had  seen  you  at  Mr.  Chapley’s." 
Her  sister  did  not  deny  it,  but  when  Mrs. 
Denton  added  the  question,  “Are  you  an 
author?”  she  protested,  “Jenny!” 

“I  wish  I were,”  said  Ray;  “but  I 
can  t say  I am,  yet.  That  depends  upon 
whether  Mr.  Chapley  takes  my  book.” 
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He  ventured  to  be  so  frank  because  he 
thought  Miss  Hughes  probably  knew  al- 
ready that  he  had  offered  a manuscript; 
but  if  she  knew,  she  made  no  sign  of 
knowing;  and  Mrs.  Denton  said: 

44  Mr.  Chapley  gives  my  sister  all  the 
books  he  publishes.  Isn’t  it  splendid? 
And  he  lets  her  bring  home  any  of  the 
books  she  wants  to,  out  of  the  store.  Are 
you  acquainted  in  his  family?'7 

4 4 No;  I only  know  Mr.  Brandreth,  his 
son-in-law.” 

44  My  sister  says  he’s  very  nice.  Every- 
body likes  Mr.  Brandreth.  Mr.  Chapley 
is  an  old  friend  of  father’s.  I should 
think  his  family  would  come  to  see  us, 
some  of  them.  But  they  haven’t.  Mr. 
Chapley  comes  ever  so  much.” 

Ray  did  not  know  what  to  say  of  a 
fact  which  Mrs.  Denton  did  not  suffer  to 
remain  last  in  his  mind.  She  went  on, 
as  if  it  immediately  followed. 

44  We  are  reading  Browning  now.  But 
my  husband  likes  Shelley  the  best  of  all. 
Which  is  your  favorite  poet?'’ 

Ray  smiled.  44 1 suppose  Shelley  ought 
to  be.  I was  named  after  him.”  When 
he  had  said  this  he  thought  it  rather  silly, 
and  certainly  superfluous.  So  he  added, 
44  My  father  was  a great  reader  of  him 
when  he  was  a young  man,  and  I got  the 
benefit  of  his  taste,  if  it's  a benefit.” 

44  Why,  do  you  hate  to  be  named  Shel- 
ley?” Mrs.  Denton  asked. 

44  Oh  no;  except  as  I should  hate  to  be 
named  Shakespeare;  it  suggests  compari- 
sons.” 

“Yes;  but  it’s  a very  pretty  name.” 
As  if  it  recalled  him,  she  said, 44  My  hus- 
band was  just  goiug  out  with  the  twins 
when  you  came  in  with  Mr.  Kane.  He 
was  taking  them  over  to  the  Park.  Do 
you  like  cats?”  She  leaned  over  and 
lugged  up  into  her  lap  a huge  Maltese 
from  the  further  side  of  her.  44  My  sister 
doesn't,  because  they  eat  sparrows.”  She 
passed  her  hand  slowly  down  the  cat’s 
smooth  flank,  which  snapped  electrically, 
while  the  cat  shut  its  eyes  to  a line  of 
gray  light.  “One  of  the  sisters  out  at 
the  Family  had  a natural  antipathy  to 
cats;  she  could  tell  if  there  was  one  in  the 
house  anywhere,  even  if  she  couldn’t  see 
it.” 

“If  your  cat’s  fond  of  sparrows,  he 
ought  to  come  and  live  with  me,”  said 
Ray.  44  I’ve  got  a whole  colony  of  them 
outside  of  my  dormer-window.” 

Mrs.  Denton  lifted  the  cat’s  head  and 
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rubbed  her  cheek  on  it.  44  Oh,  we’ve  got 
plenty  of  sparrows  here,  too.  Where  do 
you  live  ? Down  town  ? Mr.  Kane  does.” 

Ray  gave  a picturesque  account  of  his 
foreign  hotel;  but  he  had  an  impression 
that  its  strangeness  was  thrown  away 
upon  his  hearers,  wrho  seemed  like  chil- 
dren in  their  contact  with  the  world:  it 
was  all  so  strange  that  nothing  was 
stranger  than  another  to  them.  They 
thought  what  he  told  them  of  life  in 
Midland  as  queer  as  life  in  New  York. 

The  talk  went  on  without  sequence  or 
direction,  broken  with  abrupt  questions 
and  droll  comments;  and  they  laughed  a 
good  deal.  They  spoke  of  poems  and  of 
dreams.  Ray  told  of  a fragment  of  a 
poem  he  had  made  in  a dream,  and  re- 
peated it;  they  thought  it  was  fine,  or  at 
least  Mrs.  Denton  said  she  did.  Her  sis- 
ter did  not  talk  much,  but  she  listened, 
and  now  and  then  she  threw  in  a word. 
She  sat  against  the  light,  and  her  face 
was  in  shadow  to  Ray,  and  this  deepened 
his  sense  of  mystery  in  her;  her  little 
head,  so  distinctly  outlined,  was  beauti- 
ful. Her  voice,  which  was  so  delicate 
and  thin,  had  a note  of  childish  inno- 
cence in  it.  Mrs.  Denton  cooed  deep  and 
low.  She  tried  to  make  her  sister  talk 
more,  and  tell  this  and  that.  The  girl 
did  not  seem  afraid  or  shy,  but  only  se- 
rious. Several  times  they  got  back  to 
books,  and  at  one  of  these  times  it  ap- 
peared that  she  knew  of  Ray's  manu- 
script, and  that  it  was  going  through  the 
hands  of  the  readers. 

44  And  what  is  the  name  of  your  story?” 
Mrs.  Denton  asked,  and  before  be  could 
tell  her  she  said,  44 Oh,  yes;  I forgot,” 
and  he  knew  that  they  must  have  talked 
of  it  together.  He  wondered  if  Miss 
Hughes  had  read  it.  “Talking  of 
names,'’  Mrs.  Denton  went  on,  44 1 think 
my  sister's  got  the  queerest  one:  Peace. 
Isn’t  it  a curious  name?” 

“It's  a beautiful  name.'’  said  Ray. 
“The  Spanish  give  it  a great  deal,  I be- 
lieve.” 

44  Do  they?  It  was  a name  that  mother 
liked;  but  she  had  never  heard  of  it,  al- 
though there  were  so  many  Faiths,  Hopes, 
and  Charities.  She  died  just  a little  while 
after  Peace  was  born,  and  father  gave  her 
the  name.” 

Ray  was  too  young  to  feel  the  latent 
pathos  of  the  lightly  treated  fact.  “Its 
a beautiful  name,”  he  said  again. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Denton;  “and  it’s  so 
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short  you  can’t  nick  it.  There  can’t  be 
anything  shorter  than  Peace,  can  there  ?” 

41  Truce,”  Ray  suggested,  and  this  made 
them  laugh. 

The  young  girl  rose  and  went  to  the 
window,  and  began  looking  over  the 
plants  in  the  pots  there.  Ray  made  bold 
to  go  and  join  her. 

44  Are  you  fond  of  flowers?” she  asked 
gently,  and  with  a seriousness  as  if  she 
really  expected  him  to  say  truly. 

44 1 don’t  know.  I’ve  never  thought,” 
he  answered,  thinking  how  pretty  she 
was,  now  he  had  her  face  where  he  could 
see  it  fully.  Her  hair  was  of  the  indefinite 
blond  tending  to  brown  which  most  peo- 
ple’s hair  is  of;  her  sensitive  face  was  cast 
in  the  American  mould  that  gives  us  such 
a high  average  of  good  looks  in  our  wo- 
men; her  eyes  were  angelically  innocent. 
When  she  laughed,  her  lip  caught  on  her 
upper  teeth,  and  clung  there;  one  of  the 
teeth  was  slightly  broken;  and  both  these 
little  facts  fascinated  Ray.  She  did  not 
laugh  so  much  as  Mrs.  Denton,  whose  talk 
she  let  run  on  with  a sufferance  like  that 
of  an  older  person,  though  she  was  the 
younger.  She  and  Ray  stood  awhile 
there  playing  the  game  of  words  in  which 
youth  hides  itself  from  its  kind,  and  which 
bears  no  relation  to  what  it  is  feeling. 
The  charm  of  being  in  the  presence  of  a 
lovely  and  intelligent  girl  enfolded  Ray 
like  a caressing  atmosphere,  and  healed 
him  of  all  the  hurts  of  homesickness,  of 
solitude.  Their  talk  was  intensely  per- 
sonal, because  youth  is  personal,  and  they 
were  young;  they  thought  that  it  dealt 
with  the  different  matters  of  taste  they 
touched  on,  but  it  really  dealt  with  them- 
selves, and  not  their  preferences  in  litera- 
ture, in  flowers,  in  cats,  in  dress,  in  coun- 
try and  city.  Ray  was  aware  that  they 
were  discussing  these  things  in  a place 
very  different  from  the  parlors  where  he 
used  to  enjoy  young  ladies’  society  in 
Midland;  it  was  all  far  from  the  Midland 
expectation  of  his  career  in  New  York 
society.  He  recalled  how  before  the  days 
of  his  social  splendor  in  Midland  he  had 
often  sat  and  watched  his  own  mother 
and  sisters  about  their  household  work, 
which  they  did  for  themselves,  while  they 
debated  the  hopes  and  projects  of  his  fu- 
ture, or  let  their  hearts  out  in  jest  and 
laughter.  Afterwards,  he  would  not  have 
liked  to  have  this  known  among  the  fash- 
ionable people  in  Midland  with  whom  he 
wished  to  be  so  perfectly  comme  il  faut . 


From  time  to  time  Mrs.  Denton  dropped 
the  cat  out  of  her  lap,  and  ran  out  to  pull 
the  wire  which  operated  the  latch  of  the 
street  door;  and  then  Ray  heard  her 
greeting  some  comer  and  showing  him 
into  the  front  room,  where  presently  he 
heard  him  greeting  her  father.  At  last 
there  was  a sound  below  as  of  some  one 
letting  himself  in  with  a latch-key,  and 
then  came  the  noises  of  the  perambulator 
wheels  bumping  from  step  to  step  as  it 
was  pulled  up.  Mrs.  Denton  sat  still, 
and  kept  on  talking  to  Ray,  but  her  sis- 
ter went  out  to  help  her  husband;  and 
reappeared  with  a sleeping  twin  in  her 
arms,  and  carried  it  into  the  room  adjoin- 
ing. The  husband,  with  his  pale  face 
flushed  from  his  struggle  with  the  per- 
ambulator, came  in  with  the  other,  and 
when  he  emerged  from  the  next  room 
again, Mrs. Denton  introduced  him  to  Ray. 

440h  yes,”  he  said;  “I  saw  you  with 
Mr.  Kane.”  He  sat  down  a moment  at 
the  other  window,  and  put  his  bare  head 
out  for  the  air.  “It  has  grown  warm,” 
he  said. 

“Was  the  Park  very  full?”  his  wife 
asked. 

“Crowded.  It’s  one  of  their  last 
chances  for  the  year.” 

44 1 suppose  it  made  you  homesick.” 

44  Horribly,”  said  the  husband,  with  his 
head  still  half  out  of  the  window.  He  took 
it  in,  and  listened  with  the  tolerance  of  a 
husband  while  she  explained  him  to  Ray. 

“My  husband’s  so  homesick  for  the 
old  Family  place— it  was  a pretty  place ! — 
that  he  almost  dies  when  he  goes  into  the 
Park;  it  brings  it  all  back  so.  Are  you 
homesick  too,  Mr.  Ray?” 

“Well,  not  exactly  for  the  country,” 
said  Ray.  “I’ve  been  homesick  for  the 
place  I came  from — for  Midland,  that  is.” 

44 Midland?”  Denton  repeated.  “I’ve 
been  there.  I think  those  small  cities 
are  more  deadly  than  New  York.  They’re 
still  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  country,  and 
New  York  is  trying  to  get  some  of  it 
back.  If  I had  my  way,  there  wouldn’t 
be  a city,  big  or  little,  on  the  whole  con- 
tinent.” He  did  not  wait  for  any  reply 
from  Ray,  but  he  asked  his  wife,  “Who’s 
come?” 

She  mentioned  a number  of  names,  ten 
or  twelve,  and  he  said,  44  We’d  better  go 
in,”  and  without  further  parley  he  turned 
toward  the  curtained  avenue  to  the  front 
room. 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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TIIE  THREE  INFINITIES. 

BY  WILLIAM  SHARP. 

11HE  vast  remote  blank  darkness  of  the  skies, 

_ Where  Silence  foldetli  the  immortal  chime 
Of  wheeling  stars  in  awful  companies. 

White  whispers  on  the  lips  of  ancient  Time: 

The  hollow  waste  of  the  unfatliom'd  deep 
Where  no  sound  is,  and  light  is  but  a gleam 
Lost  in  dim  twilight  shades,  where  never  creep 
The  dying  rays  from  daytide's  golden  dream: 

The  dark,  obscure,  mysterious  human  heart, 

Where  fierce  tides  ebb  and  flow  for  evermore, 
Where  thoughts  and  dreams  and  hopes  forever  part 
For  ruin  or  haven  on  some  unknown  shore — 

O vast  abysm,  more  deep  than  starry  night, 

More  awful  than  the  mid  sea's  soundless  might! 


THE  GERMAN  ARMY  OF  TO-DAY. 

BY  LIEUTKN  ANT-COLONEL  EXNER. 


I.— MILITARY  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

AFTER  the  close  of  the  war  of  1870-1, 
from  which  Germany  came  forth  as 
a national  unity,  it  was  desired  that  vis- 
ible expression  should  be  given  to  the 
latter  by  a uniform  organization  of  the 
German  military  forces.  The  necessary 
provisions  have  been  embodied  in  the 
Imperial  Constitution  of  April  16,  1871. 

Its  first  article  provides  that  all  Ger- 
man states  shall  constitute  a federal  ter- 
ritory under  the  name  of  the  “German 
Empire,”  over  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
presides  as  “German  Emperor.”  The 
Emperor  has  the  power,  in  the  name  of 
the  empire,  to  declare  war  and  to  con- 
clude peace,  a declaration  of  war,  how- 
ever, being  subject  to.  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Council,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  members  of  the  federation, 
except  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  federation  or  its  coasts. 

The  entire  land  forces  of  the  empire 
form  a union  army  under  the  command, 
in  war  and  in  peace,  of  the  Emperor,  who 
has  the  power  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
to  it  that  every  part  of  the  army  is  com- 
plete in  numbers  and  in  fighting  trim, 
and  that  uniformity  is  established  and 
preserved  as  to  organization  and  forma- 
tion, armament  and  equipment.  The 
Emperor  also  regulates,  by  way  of  impe- 


rial legislation,  the  active  strength, forma- 
tion, and  distribution  of  the  several  con- 
tingents composing  the  imperial  army. 

In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  fed- 
eration of  November  23,  1870,  the  above- 
cited  provisions  do  not  apply  to  Bavaria, 
the  Bavarian  troops,  however,  being 
pledged  to  render  in  war-time  uncondi- 
tional obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  federation.  The 
Bavarian  army,  therefore,  forms  a distinc- 
tive contingent  of  the  imperial  army, with 
an  entirely  independent  administration. 
While  her  army  budget  is  not  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Reichstag,  Ba- 
varia has  pledged  herself  to  expend  for  her 
army  the  same  amount  proportionally  as 
is  per  capita  appropriated  by  federal  le- 
gislation for  the  remainder  of  the  federal 
army.  Regarding  formation,  strength, 
armament,  and  equipment,  the  Bavarian 
army  corps  are  perfectly  assimilated  to 
the  other  army  corps. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  distinc- 
tive conventions,  the  reigning  princes  of 
the  federation  appoint  the  officers,  and 
are  themselves  the  chiefs  of  the  military 
contingents  belonging  to  their  own  terri- 
tories. 

The  military  relations  of  the  several 
states  are  regulated  by  distinctive  con- 
ventions. While  Saxony  and  Wiirtem- 
berg  put  up  an  army  corps  each  for  her- 
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self,  the  other  contingents  are  amalga- 
mated with  the  Prussian  army. 

All  expenses  for  army  purposes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  empire,  and  any  savings  made  on 
army  appropriations  do  not  revert  to  the 
different  states,  but  invariably  to  the  im- 
perial treasury. 

While  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  military  constitution  are  thus  con- 
tained in  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
additional  provisions,  such  as  to  the 
strength  in  peace-time — that  is,  the  num- 
ber of  men  actually  kept  under  arras  and 
forming  the  peace  army,  their  organiza- 
tion and  completion,  discharge  from  ser- 
vice, and  service  relations  of  those  absent 
on  furlough — are  contained  in  the  mili- 
tary law  of  the  empire  of  May  2,  1874, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  amended  in 
the  course  of  time.  By  its  original  pro- 
visions the  peace  strength  was  placed,  up 
to  December  31,  1881,  at  401,659  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  (not  including 
officers  and  one-year  volunteers) ; this 
number  was  increased,  after  April  1, 
1881,  to  427,274;  after  April  1,  1887,  to 
468,409;  and  after  October  1,  1891,  to 
486,983  men.  Adding  to  these  22,000 
officers,  surgeons,  and  bureau  officials, 
and  also  7000  one-year  volunteers,  we 
have  a total  strength  of  516,000,  which  is 
still  30,000  less  than  the  force  which  the 
French  Republic  deems  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  constantly  under  arms. 

In  reference  to  distribution  and  organ- 
ization of  the  imperial  army,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  military  law  of  the  empire 
passed  January  27,  1890,  provides  that  an 
army  corps  shall  be  formed  of  two  or 
three  divisions,  with  the  corresponding 
artillery,  pioneer,  and  train  formations, 
and  that  the  entire  land  forces  of  the 
German  Empire  shall  consist  of  twenty 
army  corps,  of  which  Bavaria  furnishes 
two,  Wiirtem berg  and  Saxony  one  each, 
while  Prussia,  together  with  the  remain- 
ing states,  puts  up  sixteen  army  corps. 
For  military  purposes  the  territory  of  the 
empire  is  divided  into  nineteen  corps  dis- 
tricts ( Bezirke ),  the  Prussian  guard  corps 
recruiting  throughout  the  whole  King- 
dom of  Prussia. 

A comparison  of  the  peace  strengths  of 
the  armies  of  the  Continental  powers  of 
Europe  shows  that  Germany  stands  but 
third  on  the  list,  and  keeps  a smaller 
number  of  men  under  arms  than  either 
Russia  or  France,  while  it  has  a strong- 


er peace  army  than  Austro  - Hungary 
or  Italy.  The  number  of  troops  kept 
in  active  service  by  the  above-named 
powers  in  time  of  peace  is  shown  by  the 
following  exhibit,  giving  the  different 
figures  for  October  1,  1890: 


Battalion* 

bield 

Infantry. 

Cav-al  ry- 

Bhtteriw. 

Russia 

1029 

687 

405 

France 

661 

420 

480 

Germany 

A tistro-II  unwary. 

538 

458 

465 

252 

434 

241 

Italy 

346 

144 

207 

II.— LIABILITY  TO  SERVICE. 

Every  German  is  liable  to  service,  and 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty  no  sub- 
stitute is  allowed.  By  adhering  to  this 
principle,  which  has  sprung  up  in  Prus- 
sia under  the  necessities  of  a grave  time, 
but  was  accompanied  by  brilliant  success, 
a people’s  army  has  been  created  in  the 
truest  acceptation  of  the  term.  Exempt 
from  compulsory  service  are  only  the 
members  of  the  reigning  or  formerly 
sovereign  houses,  to  whom  this  exemption 
has  been  secured  by  distinctive  treaties, 
who,  however,  without  exception,  deem 
it  proper  to  enter  the  army. 

The  liability  to  service  commences  with 
the  completion  of  the  17th  year,  and  ends 
with  the  45th  year  of  a man’s  life.  The 
time  is  divided  between  service  in  the 
ranks  and  in  the  defence  of  the  country 
(Landsturm).  During  his  liability  to 
service  every  German  has  to  serve  in  the 
ranks,  generally  from  the  20th  year  of 
his  life  up  to  the  31st  of  March  of  that 
calendar  year  in  which  he  attains  the  age 
of  39.  This  period  is  subdivided  into  act- 
ive service  in  the  ranks,  the  Landwehr, 
and  the  Ersatz  reserve.  All  liable  to 
service,  but  not  enrolled  for  active  duty 
in  the  ranks,  are  subject  to  Landsturm 
duty.  Unqualified  for  duty  are  those 
not  capable  of  bearing  arms  or  undergo- 
ing the  hardships  connected  with  the 
military  profession;  all  criminals  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  honor  of  belonging  to 
the  army. 

During  the  time  a man  belongs  to  the 
army  he  serves  3 years  in  the  ranks,  4 in 
the  reserve,  then  he  belongs  for  5 years 
to  the  first  levy  of  the  Landwehr,  up  to 
his  39th  year  to  the  second  levy  of  the 
Landwehr,  and  finally  up  to  his  45th  year 
to  the  Landsturm.  The  time  of  active 
service  in  the  ranks  is  reduced  to  one 
year  in  the  case  of  young  men  of  educa- 
tion and  means,  who  bear  all  expenses  of 
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months  more  in  the  capacity  as  non- 
commissioned or  under  surgeon.  Hav- 
ing afterwards  been  elected  military  sur- 
geons, they  may  be  passed  into  the  re- 
serve. All  other  one-year  volunteers,  so 
far  as  they  are  qualified  by  general  edu- 
cation, military  ability,  and  zeal,  are 
trained  for  the  rank  of  officers  of  the  re- 
serve or  Landwehr.  They  receive  ac- 
cordingly particularly  careful  instruc- 
tion, both  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
at  the  close  of  their  term  of  service,  and 
upon  passing  the  officers’  examination, 
they  are  assigned  to  the  reserve  as  re- 
serve officer  aspirants.  As  such  they 
have  to  render  active  service  in  two  ex- 
ercises of  8 weeks’  duration  each,  for  the 
purpose  of  further  training  for  the  rank 
of  officer.  The  appointment  to  this  rank 
depends,  firstly,  upon  the  civic  occupation 
of  the  applicant,  which  must  command  a 
respect  corresponding  to  that  due  the 
rank  of  an  officer;  secondly,  upon  an 
election  by  his  comrades. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  ser- 
vice of  one-year  volunteers  are  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  and  may  be  esti- 
mated at  1500  marks  in  the  infantry,  and 
from  1600  to  2000  marks  in  the  cavalry 
and  field  artillery,  as  service  in  the  latter 
arms  requires  extra  contributions  for  the 
use  and  maintenance  of  the  troop  horses. 
In  exceptional  cases,  and  on  proof  of  in- 
digency, a few  one-year  volunteers  may 
be  supported  at  public  expense,  and  allow- 
ed to  lodge  in  the  barracks. 

III.— COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ARMY. 

A. — THK  WAR  MINISTRY. 

The  executive  organs  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  army  are  the  War  Minis- 
tries at  Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden,  and 
Stuttgart,  for  the  Prussian,  Bavarian, 
Saxon,  and  Wiirtemberg  contingents, 
headed  each  by  a general  officer  of  supe- 
rior rank  as  War  Minister.  The  War 
Ministries  regulate  and  conduct  all  affairs 
regarding  the  completion,  maintenance, 
armament,  and  administration  of  the  mil- 
itary forces  and  war  materials.  There  is 
no  War  Ministry  of  the  empire,  all  or- 
ders of  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  newly 
prepared  or  altered  regulations,  being 
conveyed  through  the  Prussian  War 
Ministry  to  the  War  Ministries  of  the 
other  states,  by  which  they  have  to  be 
put  in  force  in  their  armies.  The  Prus- 
sian War  Ministry  at  Berlin,  having  a 


personnel  of  390  officers  and  officials  of 
every  rank  (in  the  French  War  Ministry 
more  than  800  officers  and  officials  are 
employed),  is,  therefore,  the  centre  from 
which  issue  all  measures  of  organization 
and  administration.  Its  work  is  divided 
among  the  Central  Department;  the  Gen- 
eral War  Department,  comprising  the 
army,  fortification,  and  foot  and  horse 
divisions;  the  departments  for  financial 
management,  invalids,  and  armament, 
and  the  supply  and  medical  divisions. 

Besides,  there  are  a number  of  other 
boards  and  institutions  under  immediate 
orders  of  the  War  Minister,  who  has  also 
to  represent  the  army  in  the  Reichstag. 

B. — TIIE  MILITARY  CABINET. 

In  Prussia  all  affairs  relating  to  the 
jyersonnel  of  officers  and  military  officials 
are  attended  to  by  the  Military  Cabinet, 
which  is  placed  directly  under  the  Em- 
peror, and  forms  a distinctive  division  of 
the  War  Department.  Its  chief  is  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Emperor  and 
King;  he  has  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  commander  all  matters  re- 
lating to  appointments,  promotion,  and 
discharge  of  officers,  also  applications  for 
pardon  made  by  military  persons. 

C. — THE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THK 
COUNTRY. 

This  commission  has  to  examine  into 
and  consider  all  questions  touching  the 
erection,  completion,  or  abandonment  of 
forts,  as  also  all  more  important  ques- 
tions of  organization  and  training.  It 
receives  its  orders  from  and  reports  to 
the  Emperor  directly.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  the  position  of  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  General-Fieldmarshal 
Count  von  Moltke  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  commission.  His  successor 
is  General-Fieldmarshal  Prince  Albrecht 
of  Prussia,  Regent  of  the  Duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

I>. — THE  GENERAL  STAFF. 

The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Prussian  army  occupies  an  independent 
position,  co-ordinate  to  the  War  Minister, 
and  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  of- 
fice to  the  Emperor  directly.  He  is  as- 
sisted by  three  Quarter  masters -General, 
who,  in  case  of  war,  are  appointed  chiefa 
of  the  general  staffs  of  the  chief  com- 
manders of  armies.  There  is  no  exclu- 
sive corps  of  general  staff  officers,  these 
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strength  of  three  divisions.  Each  divi- 
sion, except  those  of  the  guard  corps,  con- 
sists of  two  infantry  brigades  and  one 
cavalry  brigade  (the  first  division  having 
two  of  the  latter).  An  army  corps,  fur- 
thermore, comprises  a field  artillery  bri- 
gade, a battalion  of  train,  and  a battalion 
of  pioneers,  the  last,  as  also  the  garrison 
artillery  located  within  a corps  district, 
being  subject  merely  in  a territorial  mean- 
ing  to  the  corps  command. 

The  Prussian  regiments  and  indepen- 
dent battalions  are  known — besides  their 
regular  number,  and,  in  case  of  the  cav- 
alry, by  the  description  of  arms,  whether 
cuirassiers,  hussars,  or  uhlans — by  the 
name  of  the  province  from  which  they 
are  recruited. 

By  order  of  the  commander  in-chief  a 
number  of  Prussian  regiments  and  inde- 
pendent battalions  bear  the  names  of 
princes  and  prominent  generals,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  order, 
“of  honoring  and  keeping  alive  for  all 
time  the  memory  of  his  [the  King’s]  an- 
cestors resting  in  God,  and  of  such  high- 
ly merited  men  as  stood  by  their  side  in 
peace  and  in  war,  and  by  their  distin- 
guished services  acquired  just  claims  to  a 
grateful  remembrance  by  King  and  fa- 
therland.” A few  regiments  were  also 
given  names  of  families  who  have  ex- 
celled by  furnishing  for  long  years  an 
unusually  large  number  of  their  members 
to  the  army  and  to  prominent  positions 
in  the  same. 

O. — INFANTRY. 

The  infantry  is  the  principal  arm  of 
the  army,  not  only  in  regard  to  numbers, 
but  for  its  capacity  of  being  employed  at 
any  time  and  in  any  country.  It  forms, 
consequently,  the  principal  part  of  the 
army,  and  is  organized,  since  October  1, 
1890,  in  538  battalions,  of  which  519  are 
comprised  in  173  regiments,  while  19  are 
forming  independent  Jager  battalions. 
The  number  of  infantry  regiments  con- 
tributed by  Prussia  is  133;  Bavaria,  20; 
Saxony,  12;  Wiirtemberg,  8;  and  of  Ja- 
ger battalions  by  Prussia,  14  (including 
the  guard  Schiitzen  battalion) ; Bavaria, 
2;  Saxony,  3. 

The  regiments  are  differently  described 
as  infantry,  fusileer,  grenadier  regiments, 
also  a Schiitzen  regiment  in  the  12th 
army  corps,  but  they  do  not  differ  in 
armament,  training,  and  employment. 
The  names  of  fusileers,  grenadiers,  and 
Schiitzen  have  merely  a historical  mean- 


ing. In  point  of  fact  the  infantry  in  the 
German  army  is  a unity,  which  extends 
also  to  the  rifles,  although  they  have  pre- 
served some  peculiarities.  The  Prussian 
rifle  battalions  are  mainly  recruited  from 
professional  rangers  and  foresters,  who,  as 
a rule,  engage  for  eight  years’  active  ser- 
vice, whereby  they  establish  a claim  for 
employment  in  subordinate  positions  in 
the  government’s  forestry  service. 

A regiment  has  three  battalions,  each 
battalion  four  companies.  The  regiment 
is  headed  by  a colonel,  each  battalion  by 
a staff-officer  as  battalion  commander, 
each  company  by  a captain  as  chief  of 
company.  For  internal  service  the  com- 
pany is  divided  into  inspections  under  the 
supervision  of  lieutenants,  and  in  corpo- 
rals’ guards  under  the  guidance  of  non- 
commissioned officers. 

To  the  infantry  belongs  also  the  train- 
ing battalion  at  Potsdam,  which  is  attach- 
ed to  the  guard  corps,  and  to  which  offi- 
cers, non-commissioned  officers,  and  men 
from  all  infantry  troops  except  the  guard 
and  Bavarian  corps  are  detailed,  gener- 
ally for  a period  of  six  months.  During 
winter  the  training  battalion  is  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a company. 

Among  the  men  levied  for  the  army, 
only  such  are  mustered  into  the  infantry 
as  are  able  to  bear  arms  and  the  fatigues 
of  marching.  They  must  have  a height 
of  at  least  1.57  metres  (61.8  inches).  The 
most  alert  men  are  assigned  to  the  rifles. 
For  active  service  under  arms  each  battal- 
ion draws  annually  230  recruits  if  it  is 
kept  on  the  higher,  200  if  on  the  lower 
standard. 

H. — CAVALRY. 

The  cavalry  is  the  only  branch  of  the 
German  army  which  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  the  Franco  - German  war 
ended.  The  authorities  consider  the  pres- 
ent strength  of  93  regiments,  or  465  squad- 
rons, sufficient  for  all  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  this  arm  in  times  of  war,  which 
are  principally  reconnoitring,  watching 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  pursuit, 
leaving  a sufficient  force  available  when 
the  use  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry  appears 
necessary  during  a battle.  Germany  has 
more  cavalry  than  any  other  European 
power,  Russia  alone  excepted;  the  latter, 
counting  in  the  Cossack  formations  kept 
under  arms  in  peace-time,  has  116  squad- 
rons more,  while  France  has  45  squadrons 
less  than  Germany. 

Of  the  93  regiments,  73  are  formed  by 
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Prussia,  10  by  Bavaria,  6 by  Saxony,  and 
4 by  Wurtemberg.  According  to  the 
lighter  or  heavier  material  — horses  as 
well  as  men— entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  regiments,  they  are  distin- 
guished as  light,  medium,  and  heavy 
cavalry.  The  hussars,  dragoons,  and  the 
chevau-16gers  of  Bavaria  belong  to  the 
light,  the  cuirassiers  to  the  heavy  caval- 
ry, while  the  uhlans  are  an  intermediate 
arm.  While  the  existence  of  these  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cavalry  cannot  be  called  an 
absolute  necessity,  especially  as  drill,  tac- 
tics, and  employment  have  become  uni- 
form, historical  tradition  favors  and  to 
some  extent  justifies  their  retention. 

According  to  the  above  distinction,  12 
regiments  are  cuirassiers,  or  heavy  horse, 
27  regiments  are  uhlans,  34  are  dragoons 
and  chevau-16gers,  and  20  hussars.  The 
regiment  of  the  Garde  du  Corps  is  in- 
cluded in  the  cuirassiers. 

The  eight  regiments  of  the  Prussian 
guards  form  the  cavalry  division  of  the 
guards,  which  is  divided  into  four  bri- 
gades. Of  the  line  regiments,  two  or  three 
form  a brigade,  which  is  designated  by 
the  number  of  the  division  to  which  it 
belongs. 

To  consider,  experiment,  and  consult 
upon  all  questions  of  interest  to  the  arm, 
a cavalry  commission  was  formed  in  1890. 
Members  of  this  board  are,  among  others, 
the  two  cavalry  inspectors,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  superintend  the  annual  cavalry 
manoeuvres  and  the  journeys  of  the  gen- 
eral and  staff-officers  for  the  study  of  tac- 
tics. They  perform  these  functions  under 
the  direct  personal  supervision  of  the  Em- 
peror, while  under  that  of  the  Minister 
of  War  they  inspect  the  training-schools 
and  the  depots  for  remounts. 

Each  regiment  is  composed  of  five 
squadrons;  of  which,  however,  four  only 
take  the  field,  the  fifth  remaining  at 
home  to  form  the  depot.  Every  year  an- 
other squadron  is  designated  for  this  ser- 
vice. The  total  strength  of  a regiment 
is  25  officers,  667  men,  and  792  horses;  62 
of  the  last  are  officers’  horses. 

As  forming  part  of  the  cavalry,  must 
be  further  mentioned  the  military  riding- 
academy  at  Hanover,  consisting  of  a 
school  for  officers,  and  one  for  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  cavalry  and  field 
artillery,  who,  in  a two-years’  course,  re- 
ceive a thorough  training  as  riding-teach- 
ers. Similar  objects  are  pursued  by  the 
military  riding-academy  at  Dresden  and 


the  Equitation  Institute  at  Munich,  both 
of  the  latter  selling  also  trained  horses  to 
mounted  officers  of  the  infantry  at  fixed 
prices.  Veterinary  surgeons  are  educated 
at  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  at  Berlin  ; 
farriers,  in  several  training-schools  form- 
ed for  this  purpose. 

The  horses  for  the  cavalry  are  in  times 
of  peace  entirely  obtained  by  off-hand 
purchasing  from  dealers.  In  Prussia  the 
horses  are  bought  at  three  years  old  by 
commissions  composed  of  officers,  and 
under  orders  of  the  remounting  depart- 
ment of  the  War  Ministry;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  development,  they  are 
turned  over  to  remounting  depots.  After 
remaining  there  for  a year,  they  are  sent 
to  the  regiments,  where  they  are  carefully 
trained,  and,  as  a rule,  are  not  put  into  ac- 
tive service  until  they  are  six  years  old.  A 
similar  system  prevails  in  Bavaria,  while 
in  Saxony  the  horses  are  turned  over  to 
the  regiments  as  soon  as  purchased.  Ger- 
many is  fortunate  in  possessing  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  horses,  which,  after 
careful  training,  answer  every  require- 
ment of  the  service. 

For  the  cavalry,  men  of  good  muscular 
development  are  selected  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  horses,  and  physically  particu- 
larly adapted  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
service.  For  this  reason  they  should  not 
be  too  heavy,  and  the  limit  of  weight  is 
about  65  kilograms  (or  146  pounds)  for 
the  light,  and  70  kilograms  (or  157  pounds) 
for  the  heavy  cavalry. 

I. — ARTILLERY. 

The  consideration  of  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  organization,  employment, 
and  armament  of  the  artillery  is  in 
charge  of  the  General  Committee  for  Ar- 
tillery Affairs.  Tests  of  new  material 
are  carried  on  by  the  trial  battalion  un- 
der the  direction  of  a permanent  commis- 
sion formed  for  this  purpose.  In  order 
to  reach  the  greatest  possible  efficiency 
in  target  practice  and  the  handling  of 
the  guns,  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  receive  instruction  in  two  schools 
of  gunnery,  which  are  maintained  for  the 
field  and  garrison  artillery.  In  the  tech- 
nical institutions  — artillery  workshops, 
pyrotechnical  laboratory,  gun  foundry, 
ammunition  factory,  and  powder-mills — 
the  whole  equipment  of  the  artillery  as 
well  as  the  train  material  for  the  oth- 
er branches  of  the  service  is  manufac- 
tured. 
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the  large  forts  near  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  large  quantities  of  material— can- 
nons, wagons,  harness,  etc. — not  used  by 
the  troops  in  times  of  peace  are  stored  in 
artillery  depots,  under  the  charge  of  staff- 
officers  or  captains,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  the  goods,  which 
must  always  be  kept  ready  for  immediate 
use.  For  purposes  of  additional  super- 
vision. four  inspections  of  artillery  depots 
are  formed,  each  under  command  of  an 
inspector  with  the  rank  of  a staff-officer 
or  major-general. 

K. — ENGINEERS,  PIONEERS,  AND  RAILWAY  TROOPS. 

The  engineers  and  pioneers  of  Prussia 
are  under  the  command  of  an  inspector- 
general  as  highest  in  authority;  they  are 
divided  into  four  engineer  and  two  pio- 
neer inspections.  The  former  comprise  all 
fortifications;  the  latter,  the  pioneer  bat- 
talions. Bavaria  has  one  inspection  of 
engineers  and  fortifications,  the  pioneer 
battalion  of  Saxony  is  attached  to  the 
artillery,  and  that  of  Wiirtemberg  stands 
directly  under  the  general  commanding 
the  army  corps. 

The  officers  of  the  engineer  corps  are 
either  employed  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  fortifications,  or  they  do 
service  with  the  pioneer  battalions.  One 
of  the  latter  is  attached  to  each  army 
corps,  bearing  the  number  or  designation 
of  the  latter.  But  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commander  of  the  army  corps  extends 
only  to  territorial  matters,  and  he  is  in  vir- 
tual command  only  during  the  large  ma- 
noeuvres of  field  exercises ; the  supervision 
and  regulation  of  the  drill  and  the  tech- 
nical training  are  exclusively  in  charge  of 
the  inspectors.  Of  the  20  pioneer  battal- 
ions, Prussia  has  16,  Bavaria  2,  Saxony 
and  Wiirtemberg  1 each.  As  parts  of  the 
Prussian  engineer  corps,  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  committee  on  engineering  af- 
fairs, a board  composed  of  general  and 
staff  officers,  which  has  to  consider  all 
questions  arising  in  connection  with  this 
branch  of  the  service;  a school  of  fortifi- 
cations, where  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  are  trained  for  service  as  sub- 
alterns in  the  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions; and  the  telegraph  inspection,  with 
a school  of  telegraphy. 

A battalion  of  pioneers  is  composed  of 
four  companies,  whose  drill  differs,  inas- 
much as  one  company  is  trained  princi- 
pally in  bridge-building  and  another  in 


mining.  All  pioneers  must  also  pass 
through  the  regular  infantry  drill,  for,  in 
case  of  need,  they  are  used  as  infantry, 
and  must  know  how  to  fight  as  such. 

The  railway  troops  consist  of  the  Prus- 
sian railway  brigade,  in  technical  and 
scientific  matters  under  the  command  of 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  Bavarian  railway  battalion. 
The  former  is  composed  of  two  regiments 
of  two  battalions  each,  a battalion  being 
subdivided  into  four  companies.  The  Ba- 
varian battalion  has  only  two  companies; 
Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg  furnish  each 
one  company  of  the  second  Prussian  regi- 
ment. During  a war  the  rail  way  troops 
are  charged  with  the  construction  of  new 
railroads,  the  repairing  of  lines  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  demolition  of  oth- 
ers, when  this  becomes  a necessity.  In 
times  of  peace  these  troops  receive  a thor- 
ough technical  training,  for  which  purpose 
the  entire  management  of  a military  rail- 
road running  from  Berlin  to  the  rifle  range 
at  Kummersdorf — a distance  of  about  33 
English  miles — is  under  their  charge. 
This  line  is  also  open  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  To  the  railway  brigade  is  attached 
an  aeronautic  detachment,  which  pursues 
experiments  with  balloons,  with  special 
regard  for  their  use  in  war  for  military 
purposes.  As  soon  as  the  problem  of 
aerial  navigation  has  been  satisfactorily 
solved,  this  detachment  will,  of  course, 
greatly  gain  in  importance,  and  will  be 
correspondingly  increased  in  strength. 

For  the  technical  organizations  men  are 
selected  who  are  fit  to  work  in  the  open 
air  and  under  unfavorable  conditions 
without  showing  fatigue  when  special  ex- 
ertion is  required,  and  who  in  their  pri- 
vate life  have  had  some  experience  iu 
kindred  occupations. 

L.— MILITARY  TRAIN  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  German  army  has  21  train  battal- 
ions, of  which  17  are  formed  by  Prussia, 
2 by  Bavaria,  and  1 each  by  Saxony 
and  Wiirtemberg.  With  the  exception 
of  the  16th  and  25th,  which  consist  of 
two  companies,  and  the  12th  battalion, 
which  has  four,  each  battalion  is  com- 
posed of  three  companies.  To  each  of 
the  Bavarian  battalions  a sanitary  de- 
tachment is  attached.  In  addition  each 
battalion  includes  a company  composed 
entirely  of  men  who  are  bakers  by  pro- 
fession. They  are  in  peace-time  employ- 
ed in  the  military  bakeries  established  in 
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all  larger  garrisons,  where  the  bread  for 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  is 
made.  At  mobilization  they  furnish  the 
material  for  the  field  bakeries. 

The  train  battalions  form  part  of  the  ar- 
tillery brigades,  except  in  Bavaria,  where 
they  are  subject  to  a distinctive  inspec- 
tion. 

These  train  organizations,  which  have 
to  furnish  the  men  and  horses  for  the 
transportation  system  of  the  entire  army, 
require  naturally  a large  number  of  men 
as  soon  as  the  army  is  put  upon  a war 
footing.  For  this  reason  their  method  of 
recruiting  and  drilling  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  service.  They  draw  fresh  recruits 
twice  a year,  who,  after  being  drilled  for 
six  months  only,  are  placed  in  the  re- 
serve, only  a limited  number  serving  three 
years  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  as 
non-commissioned  officers.  In  addition, 
a number  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  of  the  cavalry  are  every 
year  instructed  in  the  service  and  placed 
in  the  train  reserve. 

The  whole  system  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.,  for  the  transportation  of  the 
baggage  of  officers  and  administrative 
officials,  together  with  the  latter’s  bureau 
materials,  as  also  of  a supply  of  clothing 
to  replace  that  worn  out  by  the  troops; 
for  transportation  of  a supply  of  provi- 
sions; and  finally  for  transporting  a sup- 
ply of  ammunition  to  replenish  the  stock 
of  the  troops.  Sanitary  detachments  and 
field  hospitals  are  also  formed  by  the  train 
battalions. 

At  mobilization  the  wagons  are  divided 
into  two  columns  or  echelons.  One, 
called  the  small  baggage,  carries  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  troops  during  or 
immediately  after  a battle,  while  the  heavy 
baggage  follows  at  a greater  distance,  and 
carries  all  supplies  required  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  army  during  its  operations 
in  the  field. 

Every  army  corps  has  its  own  train, 
divided  into  wagon  columns  as  above. 
They  comprise  ammunition  trains,  pro- 
vision trains,  the  pontoon  train,  the  field 
bakery,  a depot  of  remounts,  and  the  field 
hospitals. 

While  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of 
the  authorities  to  reduce  the  number  of 
wagons  to  what  absolute  necessity  re- 
quires, the  train  of  an  army  corps  at  pre- 
sent comprises  at  least  1700  wagons  and 
6000  horses. 


M. — THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  is  the  prime  condition  of  final  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  care  for  the  troops  is 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
commander  and  the  administration,  the 
greatest  attention  has  been  paid  in  the 
German  army  to  sanitary  matters.  The 
system  is  divided  into  the  medical  per- 
sonnel and  the  sanitary  institutions.  The 
former  comprises  all  sanitary  officers,  in- 
cluding the  apothecaries,  who  rank  with 
administrative  officials,  the  non-commis- 
sioned surgeons  and  apothecaries,  the  hos- 
pital stewards,  the  nurses,  and,  in  war,  the 
men  carrying  away  the  wounded.  The 
sanitary  institutions  comprise,  in  peace, 
the  garrison  hospitals  and  regimental 
wards  for  sick  soldiers;  in  war,  the  sani- 
tary detachments,  the  field  hospitals,  the 
war  etappen  and  reserve  hospitals,  and 
the  sanitary  trains  upon  the  railroads. 

The  highest  authority  in  peace  is  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Prussian  War 
Ministry;  in  war,  the  chief  of  the  sanitary 
service,  who  is  attached  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  army.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Surgeon-General  of  the  army,  a sur- 
geon-general supervises  the  sanitary  ser- 
vice of  each  army  corps.  In  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  a sanitary  department  or  a 
sanitary  director  takes  the  place  of  the 
Surgeon-General.  In  each  division  the 
surgeon  oldest  in  rank  has  general  charge 
of  the  sanitary  affairs,  while  the  practical 
work  devolves  upon  the  staff  and  assist- 
ant surgeons  attached  to  every  body  of 
troops,  who  are  in  turn  assisted  by  non- 
commissioned surgeons.  All  surgeons 
have  the  rank  of  officers,  and  occupy  po- 
sitions of  absolute  equality  witli  the  latter. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a matter 
of  interest  that  the  death  rate  of  the  Ger- 
man army  in  peace  is  smaller  than  that 
of  any  other  standing  army.  The  same 
applies  to  the  number  of  sick  and  disa- 
bled persons. 

In  war  every  sick  or  wounded  soldier, 
as  well  as  any  person  charged  with  the 
care  for  the  same,  is  protected  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
All  those  connected  with  the  sanitary  ser- 
vice carry,  therefore,  the  well  - known 
badge,  the  red  cross  on  white  ground, 
which  is  also  painted  on  every  wagon 
belonging  to  the  service,  while  a flag 
showing  the  same  emblem  floats  over  ev- 
ery hospital.  Red  flags,  or  red  lanterns 
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during  the  night,  make  known  at  large 
distances  the  places  where  the  wounded 
are  collected  and  where  the  field  hospi- 
tals are  established. 

Every  soldier  carries  a small  package 
of  bandages,  and  around  his  neck  a badge 
with  his  name,  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion. Every  hospital  steward  carries  a 
satchel  with  bandages  and  a bottle  with 
restoratives,  every  surgeon  a case  of  in- 
struments. Every  battalion  of  infantry 
or  regiment  of  cavalry  is  followed  by  a 
medicine  - wagon,  filled  with  medicines 
and  bandages,  stretchers,  and  everything 
else  necessary  for  the  care  of  wounded  or 
sick  soldiers  during  march  or  battle. 

The  voluntary  medical  service  has  be- 
come a valuable  adjunct  to  the  regular 
military  sanitary  service  since  it  has  been 
regulated  by  proper  rules.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  a commissioner  appoint- 
ed by  the  Emperor,  and  many  excellent 
young  men  entered  its  ranks  during  the 
last  war  who  were  incapacitated  from 
some  cause  for  other  service.  Many  em- 
inent physicians  devoted  themselves  like- 
wise to  the  care  for  the  sufferers  by  ac- 
cepting positions  as  consulting  surgeons- 
general. 

N. — MILITARY  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

Military  justice  is  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral  in  Prussia,  the  Judge -Advocate  in 
Bavaria,  and  the  Supreme  Court  Martial 
in  Saxony,  by  corps,  division,  brigade, 
regimental,  and  garrison  courts.  Subject 
to  military  justice  are  all  persons  in  ac- 
tive service,  all  officers  retired  with  half- 
pay on  waiting  orders,  and  the  admin- 
istrative officials  of  the  higher  grades. 
There  are  higher  and  lower  courts.  The 
former  adjudge  all  cases  where  officers 
are  concerned,  or  where  the  accused  is  a 
non-commissioned  officer  or  private  and 
the  punishment  in  case  of  conviction 
would  be  harder  than  simple  confine- 
ment, reduction  in  rank,  or  transfer  into 
the  second  class.  All  other  cases  belong 
before  the  lower  courts.  Every  one  of 
the  courts  named  above  is  composed  of 
the  commander  of  the  respective  troop  as 
president,  and  a judge -advocate.  In  the 
regimental  courts  the  place  of  the  latter 
is  taken  by  an  investigating  officer.  Af- 
ter an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
judge-advocate  or  the  investigating  offi- 
cer, with  one  or  more  officers  as  assessors, 
the  case  is  submitted  to  a court  martial  of 


the  higher  or  lower  order,  as  the  case 
may  be.  A court  martial  is  always  com- 
posed of  a judge-advocate  or  investiga- 
ting officer  and  five  classes  of  judges, 
whose  rank  depends  upon  that  of  the  de- 
fendant. If  the  latter  is  a private,  for 
instance,  three  judges  are  officers,  one  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  and  one  a pri- 
vate. The  court  martial  is  presided  over 
by  a staff-officer  or  captain.  The  judg- 
ment must  be  confirmed  by  the  president 
of  the  judicial  district. 

In  Bavaria,  military  district  courts  take 
the  place  of  the  higher  courts  martial, 
and  the  proceedings  are  public. 

Offences  against  military  order  and  dis- 
cipline for  which  no  punishment  is  men- 
tioned in  the  code,  transgressions  of  regu- 
lations, and  such  infractions  of  the  rules 
as  render  the  defendant  liable  to  slight 
penalties  only,  are  subject  to  so-called  dis- 
ciplinary punishment.  This  applies  in 
times  of  war  also  to  all  civilians  connect- 
ed with  the  army  in  any  capacity  what- 
soever, and  to  prisoners  of  war.  Power 
to  execute  disciplinary  justice  is  granted 
only  to  officers  in  command  of  troops 
from  the  rank  of  captain  upward,  and 
the  extent  of  their  power  is  regulated  by 
the  position  they  occupy.  On  the  effec- 
tive use  of  this  power  the  discipline  of 
the  troop  depends  to  a very  large  degree. 

O. — SEPARATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

To  tbe  army  belong  several  separate 
organizations.  One  of  them  is  a corps  of 
mounted  rifles  employed  as  couriers  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  Another  one  is  composed 
of  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  guards 
who  have  passed  a long  term  of  service, 
and  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  royal 
palaces  and  gardens,  and  to  mount  guard 
at  special  occasions  and  celebrations;  this 
organization  is  called  the  Company  of 
Palace  Guards.  The  corps  of  body  gen- 
darmes furnishes  the  orderlies  in  personal 
attendance  on  the  Emperor.  The  terri- 
torial or  field  gendarmery,  under  com- 
mand of  a general,  is  composed  of  non- 
commissioned officers.  Its  discipline  and 
subsistence  are  regulated  by  army  officers; 
its  functions  and  duties,  by  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

P. — CHAPLAIN  DEPARTMEN’? 

At  the  head  of  the  military  clergy  of 
Prussia  are  placed  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic  Feldpropste  (chaplains-general), 
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directly  under  the  War  Ministry.  To  each 
army  corps  a chaplain  is  attached,  while 
two  or  four  division  chaplains,  some  of 
them  Protestants  and  some  Catholics,  are 
subject  to  the  chaplain’s  orders.  These 
clergymen  have  charge  of  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  congregations  into  which 
the  troops  are  united.  All  soldiers  must 
attend  church  on  regularly  designated 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  take  commun- 
ion at  least  once  a year.  In  the  field 
the  duties  of  the  chaplains  are  especially 
beneficial  and  gratifying.  By  holding 
religious  services  and  dispensing  consola- 
tion and  encouragement  among  the  sick 
and  wounded,  they  are  most  efficient  in- 
struments for  preserving  and  animating 
religious  sentiment  in  the  army. 

The  army  chaplains  are  officials  of  su- 
perior rank,  and  wear  a distinctive  offi- 
cial dress  when  officiating  and  in  the 
field.  In  Saxony  the  system  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  Prussia,  while  Bava- 
ria and  Wiirtemberg  have  no  army  chap- 
lains in  peace,  their  duties  being  performed 
by  ministers  connected  with  the  churches 
at  the  different  garrisons. 

It  must  be  added  that  all  denomina- 
tions have  equal  rights  in  the  army. 

IV.— TRAINING. 

The  final  object  of  all  training  in  peace 
is  to  secure  success  in  war,  therefore  all 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  a martial  train- 
ing of  individuals  as  well  as  of  tactical 
bodies.  This  duty  devolves  upon  com- 
manding officers  of  every  rank,  from  the 
captain  upward,  who  shall  in  their  work 
be  allowed  as  much  latitude  as  possible, 
superiors  only  to  interfere  in  cases  of 
mistakes  or  failure  of  progress.  The  sys- 
tem of  advancing  from  less  to  more  diffi- 
cult training  has  to  be  strictly  observed; 
individuals  and  smaller  squads  must  be 
thoroughly  drilled  before  they  are  made 
part  of  larger  formations.  The  thorough 
and  skilful  schooling  of  the  individual 
soldier  and  of  the  single  horse  is  rightly 
considered  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  drilling  of  the  recruits  takes  gen- 
erally from  two  to  three  months,  where- 
upon they  are  mustered  into  the  com- 
panies, squadrons,  or  batteries,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  regular  evolutions 
and  movements,  in  common  with  the 
older  men.  Then  follow  the  exercises 
in  battalions  and  regiments  and  in  mixed 
divisions;  and  finally  the  fall  manoeuvres, 
which  are  held  in  the  open  field,  and 


made  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  the 
realities  of  war.  Some  army  corps  have 
Emperor’s  Manoeuvres,  so  called  from  the 
attendance  of  the  Supreme  Commander 
and  officers  of  foreign  armies.  The  re- 
maining army  corps  exercise  in  division 
formations,  with  their  allotments  of  ar- 
tillery and  pioneers.  There  are  also  ar- 
ranged every  fall  fortification  exercises 
on  a large  scale,  and  manoeuvres  of  cav- 
alry divisions  formed  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  a number  of  cavalry  regiments. 

General  officers  commanding  troops 
have  to  inspect  the  troops  under  their 
care  iu  order  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  degree  attained  in  training.  Time 
and  duration  of  such  inspections  are  reg- 
ulated by  general  rules.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  every  inspection  the  inspector- 
general  shall  give,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
structive criticism,  his  opinion  of  the 
bearing  and  performances  of  the  troops. 

V.— ARMAMENT. 

The  rifle  model  of  1888  in  use  in  the 
German  infantry  answers  all  require- 
ments of  a hand  fire-arm.  A breech-loader 
by  construction,  allowing  the  simultane- 
ous loading  of  five  cartridges  united  in 
one  frame,  it  covers  a maximum  range  of 
3800  metres,  although  sure  effects  can  be 
guaranteed  only  at  distances  up  to  1500 
metres.  The  rifle  is  of  8 millimetres 
calibre,  and  the  bullet,  made  of  hard 
lead  with  a nickel  covering,  weighs  14.5 
grams;  the  composition  of  the  powder 
and  the  size  of  the  powder  measure  are 
secrets  of  the  government.  Besides  the 
rifle,  the  infantry  carries  side-arms,  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  rifle  as  a bayonet, 
rendering  the  former  also  useful  for  close 
fighting.  Officers  and  sergeants-major 
wear  swords  and  revolvers. 

A uniform  armament  of  the  entire  cav- 
alry has  been  established  by  the  equip- 
ment of  cuirassier,  hussar,  and  dragoon 
regiments  with  steel  tube  lances.  Dis- 
putes about  the  value  of  the  lance  are 
probably  as  old  as  the  cavalry  itself,  says 
a prominent  military  author,  but  its  su- 
periority over  other  weapons  when  used 
in  pursuit  or  single  combat  is  generally 
admitted.  The  cavalry  soldier  is  armed 
also  with  carbine  and  sword,  the  former 
enabling  him  to  take  part  in  fights  at 
short  distances. 

The  entire  field  artillery  has  guns  of 
8.8  centimetre  calibre,  as  yet  of  two  slight- 
13’  differing  kinds  of  construction,  known 
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as  the  heavy  field-gun  and  the  field-gun 
proper.  The  former  is  used  by  the  field 
artillery,  the  latter  by  mounted  or  horse 
batteries.  As  the  construction  of  heavy 
field-guns  has  been  abandoned,  it  is  but  a 
question  of  time  wheu  the  entire  field  ar- 
tillery shall  use  uniform  material,  an  ad- 
vantage not  gained  yet  by  the  field  artil- 
lery of  any  other  country. 

Fortress  and  siege  guns  differ  in  con- 
struction and  calibre,  according  to  the 
different  objects  of  their  use  in  fortress 
wars. 

VI.— EQUIPMENT  AND  CLOTHING. 

The  uniform  of  the  German  army  is 
handsome  and  practical ; a few  changes, 
however,  are  just  now  being  contem- 
plated. Officers  and  military  officials 
have  to  provide  their  own  clothing  and 
equipment,  while  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  men  receive  the  same  from  their 
respective  troops,  special  funds  being  al- 
lowed the  latter  for  that  purpose. 

The  regulation  or  field-service  head- 
dress of  the  infantry,  artillery,  dragoons, 
and  pioneers  is  the  helmet;  of  the  rifles 
(Jager  and  Schiitzen),  the  “kappi”;  of  the 
uhlans,  the  “czapka” ; of  the  hussars,  the 
fur  cap;  and  of  the  cuirassiers,  the  steel 
helmet.  The  uniform  coat  of  the  in- 
fantry and  pioneers  is  dark  blue;  of  the 
rifles,  dark  green,  collar  and  cuffs  being 
red  and  black  respectively;  the  shoulder- 
straps  bear  the  number  of  the  regiment 
or  the  monogram  of  the  princely  chief. 
Cuirassiers  wear  white  coats,  the  several 
regiments  differing  by  the  color  of  the 
sleeve  revers  and  braiding;  the  dragoons 
have  light  blue  coats;  the  uhlans,  dark 
blue  “ulankas.”  The  hussar  regiments 
are  distinguished  by  the  different  colors  of 
their  “attila”  (red,  green,  light  and  dark 
blue,  and  black,  with  white  or  yellow 
braiding).  The  difference  in  color  and 
equipment  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
cavalry  is  founded  on  historical  tradi- 
tions which  the  army  likes  to  preserve. 
The  cuirass  is  only  worn  at  parades, 
but  no  longer  in  the  field,  as  it  oppress- 
es and  hinders  the  horseman. 

The  trousers  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion made  of  black  cloth,  riding-boots  be- 
ing worn  by  all  mounted  troops,  as  also 
by  the  general  and  staff-officers,  and  by 
mounted  officers  of  the  infantry. 

All  troops  of  the  guard  corps  and  the 
body-guard  regiments  are  distinguished 
by  white  or  yellow  stripes  upon  the  col- 


lar. As  to  color,  style,  and  equipment, 
the  uniforms  of  the  non-Prussian  army 
corps  differ  iu  several  regards  from  the 
above  description.  In  Saxony,  for  in- 
stance, the  artillery  has  kept  the  dark 
green,  the  cavalry  the  light  blue  coat;  in 
Bavaria  the  predominant  color  of  the  in- 
fantry is  a light  blue;  of  the  cavalry,  a 
steel  green. 

Complete  uniformity,  however,  has 
been  established  throughout  the  German 
army  as  to  the  rank  distinction,  those  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  being  mark- 
ed on  collars  and  cuffs,  of  the  officers  on 
the  differently  shaped  shoulder-straps. 
By  the  number  of  stars  attached  to  the 
latter  the  rank  of  an  officer  is  recogniza- 
ble. Epaulets  are  only  worn  at  grand 
parades,  court  festivals,  and  for  full 
toilet. 

VII —OFFICERS,  NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFI- 
CERS, AND  PRIVATES. 

A. — THE  CORPS  OP  OFFICERS. 

“The  spirit  of  the  Prussian  army  is 
moulded  by  its  officers,”  said  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  wars  against  Napoleon  I. 
This  utterance  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
eighty  years  ago,  for  the  spirit  governing 
the  corps  of  officers,  its  condition,  and  ef- 
ficiency have  a decisive  influence  upon 
the  whole  army.  The  corps  of  officers  is 
entitled  to  a privileged  position  in  the 
community,  which  is  shared  by  its  indi- 
vidual members  in  private  life. 

The  corps  of  officers  completes  itself 
from  graduates  of  cadet  schools  and  from 
young  men  called  “ avantageurs,”  who 
enter  the  army  with  the  expectation  of 
being  promoted.  In  cadet  schools,  prin- 
cipally sons  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  government  officials  are  edu- 
cated; in  limited  numbers  also  sons  of 
civilians.  They  enter  the  schools  at  the 
age  of  ten  in  Prussia,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  The  plan 
of  instruction  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  an  industrial  high-school,  the  tui- 
tion fee  is  moderate,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  borne 
by  the  state. 

The  officers  are  divided  into  four  class- 
es or  grades:  subaltern  officers,  or  second 
and  first  lieutenants;  captains,  called 
44  Rittmeister  ” in  the  cavalry;  staff-offi- 
cers, comprising  majors,  lieutenant-col- 
onels, and  colonels;  and  finally  generals, 
subdivided  into  major-generals,  lieuten- 
ant-generals, generals  of  the  infantry, 
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cavalry,  or  artillery,  colonel -generals, 
and  general-fieldmarshals. 

The  pecuniary  compensation  granted 
to  officers  is,  generally  speaking,  suffi- 
cient, though  in  the  lower  grades  exceed- 
ingly moderate.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
a second  lieutenant,  whose  monthly  in- 
come, inclusive  of  the  allowance  for  pro- 
viding quarters,  averages  about  120  marks 
(about  $30),  to  make  both  ends  meet  with- 
out the  aid  of  a private  income,  even  if 
he  exercises  the  strictest  economy  and 
avoids  all  expenditures  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Officers  who  have  no  private 
means  whatever,  or  whose  relatives  are 
not  in  a position  to  assist  them,  receive  a 
small  extra  allowance  out  of  special  funds 
or  from  the  Emperor. 

Officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  of  the 
first  class  (captains  and  Rittmeisters  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the 
salary  they  receive)  and  officers  of  the 
higher  grades  receive  a compensation 
which  may  be  called  sufficient  for  pro- 
viding the  necessaries  of  life  and  meet- 
ing the  expenditures  connected  with  the 
position.  Still,  the  purchase  and  main- 
tenance of  the  horses  require  monetary 
sacrifices  of  considerable  magnitude,  as 
the  government  grants  only  an  allow- 
ance for  the  daily  rations  and  the  sta- 
bling of  horses  where  they  are  not  pro- 
vided for  in  barracks.  It  is  intended  to 
extend  this  allowance  to  the  purchasing 
and  replacing  of  horses.  The  total  an- 
nual income  of  a captain  of  the  first 
class  is  about  5000  marks  ($1250) ; that  of 
a major  or  lieutenant-colonel,  6600  marks 
($1650) ; of  the  commander  of  a regiment, 
9000  marks  ($2250).  In  addition  to  the 
actual  salary,  every  officer  not  stationed 
in  barracks  receives  an  allowance  for 
providing  lodgings,  which  is  measured 
by  the  prices  ruling  in  the  garrison  in 
which  he  is  stationed  and  by  the  rank  of 
the  recipient. 

It  is  impossible  for  a young  officer  to 
maintain  by  his  salary  a family  in  the 
style  made  necessary  by  his  social  posi- 
tion. If  he  wants  to  marry,  he  must  re- 
ceive permission  from  the  Emperor,  and 
is  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof 
of  a reliable  private  income  amounting 
(in  Prussia)  to  at  least  1800  marks  per  an- 
num: in  some  of  the  other  states  it  is 
even  higher.  Captains  of  the  first  class 
and  officers  of  the  higher  grades  are  not 
required  to  possess  private  means.  The 
future  wife  of  an  officer  must  enjoy  an 


unblemished  reputation,  belong  to  a fam- 
ily of  unquestioned  respectability,  and 
possess  all  the  qualities  which  tend  to 
make  a worthy  member  of  the  society 
she  enters. 

Officers  who  on  account  of  old  age  or 
physical  infirmities  are  incapacitated  for 
service  in  the  field  are  discharged  with 
pensions  or  placed  on  waiting  orders. 
An  age  limitation,  as  in  France  and  in 
the  United  States,  does  not  exist.  The 
amount  of  the  pension  is  regulated  by  the 
grade  of  the  retiring  officer,  the  salary  he 
receives,  and  the  length  of  service;  it  is 
never  higher,  however,  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  amount  drawn  at  the  time  of 
retirement.  Widows  of  officers,  and  or- 
phans until  they  are  seventeen  years  old, 
receive  pensions  and  allowances  for  pur- 
poses of  education  out  of  the  Imperial 
Fund  for  Officers’  Widows. 

As  a rule,  every  regiment  maintains  a 
mess,  or  officers’  club,  which  forms  the 
centre  of  social  intercourse  among  the  of- 
ficers, and  affords  an  agreeable  meeting- 
place  after  duties  have  been  attended  to. 

B. — NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

Non-commissioned  or  under  officers  are 
taken  from  among  such  privates  as  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  close  atten- 
tion to  duty,  manly  and  honorable  bear- 
ing when  off  duty,  and  who  exhibit  mil- 
itary qualities.  Their  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  officer  is  not  possible  in  times  of 
peace,  but  may  take  place  in  war  as  a re- 
ward for  exceptional  bravery. 

Only  after  a term  of  service  as  high- 
privates  ( Oef  reiten ) are  men  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
They  become  then  superiors  of  the  pri- 
vates, and  must  be  saluted  by  them.  Non- 
commissioned officers  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  with  and  those  without 
the  portepee  (silver  sword-knot).  The 
former  class  comprises  the  Feldwebel, 
called  Wachmeister  in  the  mounted 
troops,  and  several  classes  of  officers  des- 
ignated by  various  names,  but  of  the 
same  rank  and  with  the  same  functions. 
The  last-named  class  is  subdivided  into 
sergeants,  under- wachmeisters,  and  un- 
der-officers proper.  The  position  of  the 
Feldwebel  (sergeant-major)  is  a highly 
important  one.  He  is  the  captain’s  first 
assistant  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
internal  management  of  the  company, 
and  is  therefore  appropriately  called  the 
‘‘mother  of  the  company.” 
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first  days  of  November.  After  a few 
weeks  the  articles  of  war,  a codification 
of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  sol- 
dier and  of  the  penalties  for  derelictions 
and  transgressions,  are  read  and  explain- 
ed to  the  men,  whereupon  they  take  the 
oath.  This  act  is  made  as  solemn  as  pos- 
sible; the  sacredness  and  importance  of 
the  oath  are  dwelt  upon  at  length,  and  the 
recruits  swear  that  they  will  faithfully 
serve  their  supreme  commander  and  obey 
the  articles  of  war,  and  behave  like  hon- 
orable and  faithful  soldiers. 

All  soldiers  are,  as  a rule,  quartered  in 
barracks;  rarely,  and  only  in  very  small 
garrisons,  in  rooms  rented  from  private 
citizens.  An  exception  is  made  during 
the  time  of  the  large  autumn  manoeuvres, 
or  field  exercises,  when  the  troops  are 
practically  in  the  field.  Everything  that 
can  be^  thought  of  is  done  to  provide 
healthy  and  comfortable  quarters  and 
good,  substantial  food.  The  food  is  pre- 
pared in  the  barrack  kitchens,  or  menage , 
under  the  supervision  of  an  officer,  and 
consists  of  coffee  for  breakfast,  meat  and 
vegetables  for  dinner,  coffee  in  the  after- 
noon, and  frequently  a warm  supper.  To 
cover  the  expense,  the  government  allows 
a certain  amount,  varying  according  to 
the  price  of  provisions  ruling  in  the  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  between  12  and  18  pfen- 
nings per  day  for  each  soldier,  and  12^ 
pfennings  are  deducted  from  the  pay  of 
the  men.  Their  pay  amounts  to  30  pfen- 
nings daily,  and  is  handed  to  them  three 
times  a month.  In  addition,  the  soldier 
is  entitled  to  about  If  pounds  of  bread 
per  day. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  mental  and 
physical  vigor  of  the  men,  the  duties  are 
regulated  in  a way  to  afford  constant 
variety  and  change  of  occupation.  The 
training  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  drill, 
and  purely  military  proficiency  is  not  the 
only  object  aimed  at.  On  the  contrary, 
the  principal  duty  of  the  officer  is  to 
transform  the  raw  and  ignorant  recruit 
into  a perfect  man;  while  the  soldier 
must  learn  to  see  in  his  superior  a man 
whom  he  can  follow  unhesitatingly  and 
with  unlimited  confidence,  who  will  not 
ask  more  of  him  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  who  will  care  for  his  welfare 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  ability  in  ev- 
ery respect.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
submit  soldiers  to  a treatment  tending  to 
degrade  them  or  to  hurt  their  feelings, 
and  violations  of  this  rule  are  punished 


severely,  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
the  person  of  the  offender. 

Ambitious  soldiers  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perfect  their  education  in  many 
ways.  In  evening  schools  instruction  is 
given  in  the  elementary  sciences ; in 
other  schools,  “capitulants,”  that  is,  men 
who  have  signified  their  intention  to  re- 
enlist, are  instructed  in  a more  advanced 
course,  as  well  as  in  the  theoretical  and 
practical  use  and  the  construction  of  fire 
and  small  arms. 

A great  many  of  the  men  honorably 
discharged  join  veteran  associations,  or 
“ Kriegervereine,”  whose  aim  is  to  pre- 
serve among  their  members  military  sen- 
timents and  good-fellowship,  and  to  assist 
comrades  in  distress  caused  by  sickness 
or  misfortune.  These  associations  are 
now  existing  in  every  part  of  Germany, 
and  are  united  to  district  associations,  as 
“protectors”  of  which,  princes  or  other 
persons  of  exalted  position  officiate.  The 
membership  is  growing  constantly,  and 
may  at  present  be  estimated  at  not  less 
than  500,000  men. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
all  persons  in  active  service  are  prohibit- 
ed from  voting  and  participating  in  polit- 
ical agitation ; the  same  rule  applies  to 
all  reservists  for  the  time  during  which 
they  are  attached  to  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finishing  their  practice  drills. 

VIII— THE  ARMY  ON  A WAR  FOOTING. 

The  work  of  placing  the  army  from 
the  peace  organization  on  a war  footing 
is  called  mobilization.  It  must  be  per- 
formed and  finished  within  a given  num- 
ber of  days.  The  order  to  mobilize  issues 
from  the  Emperor,  and  is  made  known 
forthwith  to  all  military  and  civil  author- 
ities, as  well  as  to  the  people,  the  former 
being  notified  by  telegraph.  A mobiliza- 
tion affects  not  only  public  life,  but  the 
business  and  professional  relations  of  ev- 
ery individual.  From  the  moment  the 
order  is  given,  a spirited  and  well-directed 
activity  is  displayed  by  every  troop  to  get 
ready  in  time,  everybody  knowing  before- 
hand what  is  required  of  him  in  this 
emergency.  The  first  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  call  in  the  reserves,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  of  the  standing  army  and 
to  form  new  troops.  This  is  done  by 
written  summonses  issued  from  headquar- 
ters of  the  district  commanders.  These 
summonses  are  kept  always  ready,  and 
every  man  liable  to  service  in  the  army 
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THE  WHITE  JESSAMINE. 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABB. 

I KNEW  she  lay  above  me, 

Where  the  casement  all  the  night 
Shone,  softened  with  a phosphor  glow 
Of  sympathetic  light, 

And  that  her  fledgling  spirit  pure 
Was  pluming  fast  for  flight. 

Each  tendril  throbbed  and  quickened 
As  I nightly  climbed  apace, 

And  could  scarce  restrain  the  blossoms 
When,  anear  the  destined  place, 

Her  gentle  whisper  thrilled  me 
Ere  I gazed  upon  her  face. 

I waited,  darkling,  till  the  dawn 
Should  touch  me  into  bloom, 

While  all  my  being  panted 
To  outpour  its  first  perfume, 

When,  lo!  a paler  flower  than  mine 
Had  blossomed  in  the  gloom! 


THE  DAKOTAS. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


IN  entering  upon  a study  of  the  newly 
admitted  States, ^nd  beginning  with 
those  of  the  Northwest,  we  are  confront- 
ed by  new  scenes,  new  peoples,  and  new 
conditions,  in  which  we  shall  find  far 
fewer  reminders  of  our  Eastern  life  than 
greet  us  in  some  regions  which  we  re- 
gard as  quite  foreign,  as  in  old  Canada, 
for  instance.  We  are  putting  a new 
slide  into  the  American  magic- lantern. 
We  are  opening  a new  volume  added  to 
our  own  history,  and  we  are  to  read  of 
new  characters  moving  amid  surround- 
ings quite  as  new;  to  them  almost  as  new 
as  to  us. 

Beginning  with  the  Dakotas,  we  enter 
the  vast  plains  country — monotonous,  all 
but  treeless,  a blanket  of  brown  grass  al- 
most as  level  as  the  mats  of  grass  that  the 
Pacific  coast  Indians  plait.  It  is  only  a 
little  wrinkled  in  the  finishing — at  the  top 
edge  and  down  in  the  southwest  corner. 
On  its  surface  the  houses  and  the  villages 
stand  out  in  silhouette  against  a sky  that 
bends  down  to  touch  the  level  sward. 
Here  we  find  the  western  edge  of  the 
lands  which  the  Scandinavians  who  have 
come  among  us  prefer  to  their  own  coun- 
tries. Here  we  come  upon  the  yellow 
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wheat- fields  that  turned  their  kernels 
into  millions  of  golden  dollars  last  year. 
Here,  also,  we  see  the  more  than  half 
savage  cattle  whose  every  part  and  pos- 
session, except  their  breath,  is  converted 
into  merchandise  in  Chicago.  The  hard- 
riding  cowboys  are  here  “turned  loose,’1 
and  the  not  less  domesticated  Indians  in 
their  blankets  are  cribbed  in  the  national 
corrals.  A great  thirst  would  seem  to 
overspread  the  Dakotas,  for  the  lands 
are  arid,  while  the  people  possess  pro- 
hibitory liquor  laws,  and  water  that  is 
poisoned  with  alkali. 

In  the  Black  Hills  we  prepare  our- 
selves for  Montana  by  a first  glimpse  of 
mining.  In  Montana,  where  the  very 
first  merchant’s  sign-board  announced 
“pies,  coffee,  and  pistols  for  sale,”  we 
now  see  the  legend  “licensed  gambling 
saloon  ” staring  at  the  tourists,  who  may 
walk  into  the  hells  more  easily  than  they 
can  into  the  stock  exchanges  of  the  East. 

In  Montana  we  feel  an  atmosphere  of 
speculation.  Every  store  clerk  hoards 
some  shares  in  undeveloped  mines  for  his 
nest-egg.  It  is  natural  that  this  should 
be.  The  stories  of  quick  and  great  for- 
tunes that  daze  the  mind  are  supported 
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by  the  presence  of  the  millionaire  heroes 
of  each  tale.  Moreover,  the  very  air  of 
Montana  is  a stimulant,  like  champagne. 
Perhaps  it  gathers  its  magic  from  the 
earth,  where  the  precious  metals  are 
strewn  over  the  mountains,  where  sap- 
phires, rubies,  and  garnets  are  spaded 
out  of  the  earth  like  goober  nuts  in  the 
South,  and  where  men  hunt  for  the  dia- 
monds which  scientists  say  must  be 
there. 

Montana  is  a land  of  ready  casli  and 
high  wages.  Lumbermen  and  miners 
get  as  high  as  seven  dollars  a day,  and 
the  very  street-sweepers  get  twice  as 
much  as  politicians  pay  to  broom -han- 
dlers in  New  York  ip  keep  in  favor  with 
the  poor.  Here  we  find  wealth,  polish, 
and  refinement,  noble  dwellings,  palatial 
hotels,  and  numerous  circles  of  charm- 
ing, cultivated  folk.  Their  mistake  has 
been  to  despise  agriculture.  They  know 
this,  and  with  them,  to  see  an  error  is  to 
repair  it. 

The  mining  camps  and  California-col- 
ored characteristics  of  the  mountainous 
half  of  Montana  spread  over  into  Idaho, 
a baby  giant  born  with  a golden  spoon. 
The  cattle  ranges  and  cowboy  capitals  of 
Montana's  grass-clad  hills  are  repeated 
upon  the  gigantic  but  virgin  savannas 
of  Wyoming.  In  Washington  all  is  dif- 
ferent again.  The  forests  of  Maine  and 
of  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  here 
exaggerated,  the  verdure  of  the  East  re- 
appears, and  passes  into  semi-tropic  and 
incessant  freshness  and  abundance.  Here 
flowers  bloom  in  the  gardens  at  Christ- 
mas, small  fruits  threaten  California's 
prestige,  and  the  aborigines  are  bow- 
legged,  boating  Indians  who  work  like 
’longshoremen.  Cities  with  dozen-storied 
buildings  start  up  like  sudden  thoughts, 
and  everywhere  is  note  of  promise  to 
make  us  belittle  our  Eastern  growths  that 
startled  the  older  world. 

With  surprise  wre  find  the  New’  Eng- 
land leadership  missing.  Here  is  a great 
corner  of  America  where  the  list  of  the 
Mayflower  8 passengers  is  not  folded  into 
the  family  Bibles!  Tbe  capitals  of  the 
older  Northwest  are  dominated  by  the 
offspring  of  Puritans,  but  wre  must  jour- 
ney all  across  tbe  Dakotas  and  Montana, 
among  a new  race  of  pioneers,  to  have 
New’  England  recalled  to  us  again  only 
in  Spokane  and  Tacoma — and  but  faint- 
ly there.  The  new  Northwest  is  peopled 
by  men  who  followed  the  Missouri  and 


its  tributaries  from  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  Others 
who  are  among  them  speak  of  themselves 
as  from  California  and  Utah,  but  they 
are  of  the  same  stock.  Broadly  speaking, 
they  founded  these  new  countries  be- 
tween the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  and 
the  end  of  the  reconstruction  period  in 
the  Southern  States.  They  are  not  like 
the  thrifty,  argumentative,  and  earnest 
New -Englander,  or  the  phlegmatic  Dutch 
and  hard-headed  English  of  the  Middle 
States.  These  new  Americans  are  tall, 
big-boned,  stalw’art  folks,  very  self-assert- 
ive, very  nervous,  very  quick  in  action, 
and  quicker  still  in  forming  resolutions. 

If  it  would  be  fair  to  treat  of  them  in  a 
sentence,  it  could  be  said  that  they  act 
before  they  think,  and  when  they  think, 
it  is  mainly  of  themselves.  Their  Euro- 
pean origin  is  so  far  behind  them  that 
they  know  nothing  of  it.  Their  grandfa- 
thers had  forgotten  it.  They  talk  of 
Uter,  Coloraydo,  Ulinoise,  Missourer, 
Nevadder,  Ioway,  Arkansaw.  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  last  two  names  are  by  them 
pronounced  more  correctly  than  by  us. 

In  a w’ord,  they  are  distinctly,  decidedly, 
pugnaciously,  and  absolutely  American. 

Because  it  is  impossible  to  picture  the 
novelty — to  an  Eastern  reader— of  life  in 
the  Northwest,  and  ^ecause  it  neverthe- 
less must  be  suggested,  let  me  tell  only 
of  four  peculiar  visitations  that  the  new 
States  experience — of  four  invasions  which 
take  place  there  every  year.  In  May 
there  come  into  the  stock  ranges  of  Mon- 
tana shearers  by  the  hundreds,  in  bands 
of  ten  or  twenty,  each  led  by  a captain, 
who  finds  employment  and  makes  con- 
tracts for  the  rest.  These  sheep-barbers 
are  mainly  Californians  and  New  -York- 
ers, and  the  California  men  are  said  to  be 
the  more  skilful  workers.  To  a layman, 
all  seem  marvellously  dexterous,  and  at 
ten  cents  a head,  many  are  able  to  earn  $6 
to  $8  a day.  They  lose  many  days  in  trav- 
el, however,  and  may  not  average  more 
than  $5  on  that  account.  Their  season 
begins  in  California  in  February,  and 
they  wTork  through  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Montana,  to  return  to  a second  shear- 
ing on  the  Pacific  coast  in  August.  Some 
come  mounted  and  some  afoot,  and  some 
are  shiftless  and  dissipated,  but  many  are 
saving,  and  ambitious  to  earn  herds  of 
their  own. 

They  come  upon  the  Montanan  hills 
ahead  of  another  and  far  stranger  proces- 
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sion— that  of  the  cattle  that  are  being 
driven  across  the  country  from  Texas. 
This  is  a string  of  herds  of  Texas  two- 
year-olds  coming  north  at  middle  age  to 
spend  the  remaining  half  of  their  lives 
fattening  on  the  Montana  bunch-grass, 
and  then  to  end  their  careers  in  Chicago. 
The  bands  are  called  “ trails,”  and  follow 
one  another  about  a day  apart.  With 
each  trail  ride  the  hardy  and  devil-may- 
care  cowboys,  led  by  a foreman,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a horse-wrangler  in  charge  of 
the  relays  of  broncos.  A cook,  with 
a four-horse  wagon-load  of  provisions, 
brings  up  each  rear.  Only  a few  miles 
are  covered  in  a day,  and  the  journey 
consumes  many  weeks.  Thefce  are  en- 
livened by  storms,  by  panics  among  the 
cattle,  by  quarrels  with  settlers  on  guard 
at  the  streams  and  on  their  lands,  by 
meals  missed  and  nights  spent  amid  mud 
and  rain.  That  is  as  queer  and  pictu- 
resque a procession  as  one  can  easily  im- 
agine. 

Then  there  is  the  early  autumn  hop- 
picking in  the  luxuriant  fields  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  in  Washington.  Down  Puget 
Sound  and  along  the  rivers  come  the  in- 
dustrious canoe  Indians  of  that  region  in 
their  motley  garb,  and  bent  on  making 
enough  money  in  the  hop-fields  to  see 
them  through  the  rainy  and  idle  winter. 
They  are  not  like  the  Indians  of  story 
and  of  song,  but  are  a squat  figured  peo- 
ple, whose  chests  and  arms  are  over-de- 
veloped by  exercise  in  the  canoes,  which 
take  the  place  of  the  Indian  ponies  of  the 
plains,  as  their  rivers  are  substituted  for 
the  blazed  or  foot-worn  trails  of  the  East. 
To  the  hop-fields  they  come  in  their  dug- 

its  from  as  far  north  as  British  Colum- 
oia  and  Alaska.  When  all  have  made 
the  journey,  their  canoes  fret  the  strand, 
and  the  smoke  of  their  camp  fires  touches 
the  air  with  blue.  Women  and  children 
accompany  the  men,  all  alike  illumina- 
ting the  green  background  of  the  hop- 
fields  with  their  gay  blankets  and  cal- 
icoes, themselves  lending  still  other 
touches  of  color  by  means  of  their  lea- 
ther skins  and  jet  hair.  They  leave  a trail 
of  silver  behind  them  when  they  depart, 
but  the  hops  they  have  picked  represent 
still  more  of  gold — a million  last  year; 
two  millions  the  year  before. 

Again,  a fourth  set  of  invaders  ap- 
pears; this  time  in  Dakota.  These  are 
not  picturesque.  They  come  not  in  boats 
or  astride  horses,  but  straggling  or  skulk- 


ing along  the  highways,  as  the  demoral- 
ized peasantry  made  their  way  to  Paris 
during  the  French  Revolution.  These 
are  the  wheat-harvesters,  who  follow  the 
golden  grain  all  the  way  up  from  Texas, 
finding  themselves  in  time  for  each  more 
and  more  belated  ripening  in  each  more 
and  more  northerly  State,  until,  in  late 
autumn,  they  reach  the  Red  River  Valley, 
and  at  last  end  their  strange  pilgrimage 
in  Manitoba.  The  hands  and  skill  they 
bring  to  the  dense  wheat-fields  of  eastern 
North  Dakota  are  most  welcome  there, 
and  these  harvest  folk  might  easily  occu- 
py a high  niche  in  sentimental  and  poetic 
literature,  yet  they  don't.  As  a rule, 
they  are  not  at  all  the  sort  of  folk  that 
the  ladies  of  the  wheat  lands  invite  to 
their  tea  parties  and  sewing  bees.  On 
the  contrary,  far  too  many  of  them  are 
vagabonds  and  fond  of  drink.  In  the 
Red  River  country  the  harvesters  from 
the  South  are  joined  by  lumbermen  from 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  who  find  that 
great  natural  granary  a fine  field  for 
turning  honest  pennies  at  lighter  work 
than  felling  forests. 

In  area,  the  half-dozen  new  States  in  the 
Northwest  are  about  the  size  of  Alaska, 
and  they  are  larger  than  France,  Germa- 
ny, Italy,  and  Holland  combined.  One 
of  the  States  is  greater  than  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  and  one  county  in  that 
State  is  larger  than  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  The 
population  of  those  six  States  is  about 
like  that  of  little  New  Jersey,  yet  it  is 
thought  that  at  least  half  as  many  per- 
sons as  are  now  in  the  entire  country 
could  maintain  life  in  that  corner  of  the 
nation.  Three  of  the  names  the  new 
States  took  are  criticised.  There  are 
many  persons  in  the  Dakotas  wrho  now 
realize  that  a foolish  mistake  was  made 
in  the  choice  of  the  names  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota.  Both  fancied  there 
was  magic  in  the  word  Dakota,  and  want- 
ed to  possess  it.  By  succeeding  in  that 
purpose  they  ridiculed  the  noble  word, 
which  means  leagued  or  united. 

To  the  traveller  who  crosses  North  Da- 
kota in  the  thoroughly  modern  and  lux- 
urious easy -rolling  trains  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  the  region  east  of 
the  Missouri  seems  one  dead-level  reach 
of  grass.  It  appears  to  be  so  level  that 
one  fancies  if  his  eyesight  were  better  he 
might  stand  anywhere  in  that  greater 
part  of  the  State  and  see  Mexico  in  one  di- 
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rcction  and  the  north  pole  in  the  other. 
Everywhere  the  horizon  and  the  grass 
meet  in  a monotonous  repetition  of  un- 
broken circles.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there 
is  a slight  slope  upward  from  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  at  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  State,  there  is  a decided  valley  south 
of  Jamestown,  and  for  fifty  miles  before 
the  Missouri  River  is  reached  the  land  be- 
gins to  slope  slightly  towards  that  stream. 
There  are  hills,  too,  called  by  the  French 
the  “Coteau  du  Missouri,”  and  never  yet 
rechristened,  to  mark  the  approach  to  the 
river.  The  country  west  of  the  Missouri 
is  more  attractive  to  the  siglit-seer,  though 
far  less  so  to  the  farmer.  It  looks  like  a 
sea  arrested  in  a storm,  with  all  its  bil- 
lows fixed  immutably.  It  is  partly  a 
mass  of  softly  rounded,  grassy  breasts; 
and  beyond  them,  in  the  Bad  Lands,  the 
hills  change  to  the  form  of  waves  that  are 
ready  to  break  upon  a strand.  Farther 
on,  the  change  is  into  buttes,  into  peaked, 
columnar,  detached  hills.  On  the  light 
snow  that  merely  frosted  this  broken 
country  last  winter,  when  I crossed  it 
twice,  there  seemed  not  a yard  of  the 
earth’s  surface  that  was  not  tracked  with 
the  foot-writing  of  wild  animals  and  birds 
— that  kitchen  literature  which  the  red 
men  knew  by  heart — the  signs  of  coyotes, 
jack-rabbits,  prairie-chickens,  deer,  and  I 
know  not  what  else  besides.  It  is  a 350- 
mile  journey  to  cross  the  State  from  east 
to  we?t,  a 210 -mile  trip  to  cross  it  from 
the  north  to  the  south. 

It  has  been  a one-crop  State,  and  the 
figures  that  are  given  of  its  yield  of  that 
crop  are  not  what  they  pretend  to  be, 
for  four- fifths  of  the  wheat  is  usually 
grown  on  the  eastern  edge,  in  the  Red 
River  Valley.  In  the  rest  of  the  State 
the  crops  have  failed  year  after  year,  and 
even  the  grazing  of  stock,  for  which  alone 
the  critics  of  the  State  say  it  is  fit,  has 
been  attended  with  some  serious  reverses. 
The  most  extravagant  lying  indulged  in 
to  boom  the  State  has  failed  to  alter  na- 
ture— just  as  iU  failed  in  Canada,  where  it 
was  followed  by  even  greater  hardship 
and  disappointment.  The  lying  on  behalf 
of  North  Dakota  took  the  form  of  apply- 
ing the  phenomenal  figures  of  the  rich 
Red  River  Valley  to  the  whole  State,  quot- 
ing the  earnings  of  Red  River  farms  and 
the  experiences  of  Red  River  settlers  as 
applicable  to  all  Dakota. 

Having  gone  to  Dakota  because  of  the 
marvellous  yield  of  wheat  in  the  Red 


River  Valley,  the  unfortunate  settlers  put 
all  their  holdings  in  wheat.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  Dakota  for  people  to  say  that 
these  poor  fellows  bought  their  experience 
dearly,  but  they  did  not  pay  as  much  for 
it  as  the  two  Dakotas  have  paid  for  the 
carnival  of  lying  that  began  the  business. 

A succession  of  extraordinarily  bad  sea- 
sons followed,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient 
moisture  to  grow  the  grain.  In  one  year 
there  was  not  enough  to  sprout  it.  There 
were  five  years  of  dire  misfortune,  and 
they  brought  absolute  ruin  to  all  who 
had  no  means  laid  by.  Many  were  ruined 
who  had  money,  and  thousands  left  the 
Territory,  for  it  was  a Territory  when  the 
wholesale  lying  was  at  its  height. 

The  soil  in  the  Red  River  Valley  is  a 
thick  vegetable  deposit,  while  that  of  the 
remaining  nine-tenths  of  the  State  is  of  a 
mineral  character,  lime  being  a notable 
factor  in  the  composition.  It  is  very  pro- 
ductive if  water  can  be  got  to  it.  In  that 
case  the  Red  River  country  would  be  no 
better  than  all  the  rest.  And  there  is  the 
rub.  With  irrigation,  North  Dakota  will 
become  a rich  farming  State.  Without 
it,  the  State  has  enjoyed  one  rich  harvest 
in  six  years.  The  irrigation  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  any  waters 
that  are  now  on  the  surface  of  the  State; 
it  must  be  by  means  of  wells,  or  by  “bombs 
bursting  in  air,”  or  by  Australian  alche- 
my. And  yet  it  is  not  fair  to  the  State 
to  say  that  it  can  do  nothing  without  irri- 
gation. We  shall  see  that  the  belief  is 
that  its  worst  misfortunes  have  come  from 
its  dependence  upon  a single  crop,  and 
that  by  diversified  farming  the  wolves 
can  be  kept  from  the  doors  when  the 
wheat  crop  fails. 

Last  year  came  a change  of  luck  ana 
a year  such  as  North  Dakota  has  not 
enjoyed  in  a long  while.  Between  50,- 
000,000  and  55,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
were  harvested ; and  if  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley’s yield  was  35,000,000,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  rest  of  the  State  must  be  credited 
with  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  of  bush- 
els. Of  corn,  300,000  bushels  were  raised ; 
of  oats,  10,000,000  bushels ; of  cattle,  a 
million  dollars’  worth;  and  of  hay  and 
potatoes,  a very  great  deal.  This  was 
good  work  for  a population  of  200,000 
souls.  It  is  estimated  that  the  money 
product  of  the  entire  harvest  was  suffi- 
cient to  pay  off  the  indebtedness  of  the 
farmers,  and  leave  an  average  of  $250  to 
each  farming  family.  At  the  beginning 
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of  1892  it  was  prophesied  that  the  farmers 
would  free  themselves  of  only  those  debts 
upon  which  they  had  been  paying  a high 
rate  of  interest,  so  as  to  be  in  a position  to 
borrow  at  lower  rates  and  to  improve  their 
farm  buildings.  They  have  been  paying 
all  the  way  from  12  to  24  per  cent,  a year 
for  loans.  They  have  also  been  obliged 
to  give  bonuses  to  the  loaning  agents  at 
renewal  times,  getting  $180, say,  when  they 
were  charged  with  $200.  These  agents  are 
terrible  sharks,  and  there  are  crowds  of 
them  in  the  State,  calling  themselves  real- 
estate  and  loan  agents,  getting  money 
from  the  East;  paying  the  capitalists  6 
and  8 per  cent,  for  it,  and  then  exacting 
as  high  as  24  per  cent.,  and  these  stiff 
bonuses  besides.  They  have  made  a fine 
living  upon  the  misery  and  distress  and 
upon  the  bare  necessities  of  those  around 
them.  An  organization  of  capitalists  to 
loan  money  at  reasonable  rates  would  be 
a godsend  there,  and  full  security  for  their 
money  could  be  obtained  by  them. 

How  the  poor  victims  lived  through 
these  exactions  is  a mystery.  Many  did 
not.  They  abandoned  their  farms  and 
the  State.  A great  many  came  back  last 
year  on  hearing  of  the  likelihood  of  a 
good  season.  But  the  best  news  is  that 
last  year  nearly  all  the  farmers  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  diversified  farming 
and  to  stock-raising  in  conjunction  with 
agriculture.  North  Dakota  was  always  a 
good  cattle  State  at  least  three  years  in 
five,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  farmers 
are  going  into  the  business  ought  to  make 
the  industry  successful  every  year.  Those 
who  can  afford  it  are  acquiring  herds  of 
from  50  to  300  head.  In  the  winter,  when 
the  beeves  need  attention,  the  farmers  will 
have  nothing  else  to  attend  to.  They  cal- 
culate that  they  can  raise  a three-year-old 
beef  at  an  expense  of  from  $12  to  $15,  and 
market  it  at  from  $30  to  $40.  At  the  least, 
they  figure  on  a profit  of  $5  a head  each 
year.  It  would  appear  that  cattle  thus 
looked  after,  with  hay  in  corrals  for  the 
winter,  may  some  day  be  rated  between 
stall-fed  and  range  cattle.  In  the  sum- 
mer these  farmers  are  advised  to  put  into 
wheat  only  that  acreage  which  they  can 
handle  without  hired  help,  for  help  is 
hard  to  get  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  The  mysterious  nomads  of  the 
wheat  belt  do  not  go  there. 

On  the  Missouri  slope,  where  most  of 
the  com  was  raised  last  year,  that  crop 
never  was  a failure.  It  lias  been  culti- 


vated there  for  twenty  years.  In  fact  in 
some  Indian  mounds  above  Bismarck 
corn-cobs  are  found  along  with  the  pot- 
tery and  trinkets  for  which  the  mounds 
are  constantly  ravaged.  Potatoes  also 
grow  well  on  the  Missouri  slope.  Starch 
is  being  made  from  them  at  a factory 
started  by  a New  England  man  at  Hank- 
inson,  in  Richland  County.  From  eight 
to  ten  tons  of  starch  is  being  made  daily 
at  that  place. 

The  range  land  for  cattle  is  in  that  dis- 
trict which  may  be  roughly  described  as 
the  last  three  rows  of  counties  in  the 
western  end  of  the  State.  Dickinson,  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  the  ship- 
ping point  for  the  stock.  In  order  to  ex- 
act a revenue  from  the  cow-men,  the  peo- 
ple have  agreed  to  reconstruct  into  five 
organized  counties  the  whole  country 
west  of  the  Missouri  and  the  extreme 
northwestern  counties.  By  the  time  this 
is  published,  the  change  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  been  accomplished.  There 
are  thirteen  counties  west  of  the  Missouri 
on  the  present  maps,  and  only  four  of 
these  have  county  governments.  The 
new  arrangement  will  complete  the  po- 
litical machinery  for  assessment  and  tax- 
ation in  the  grazing  lands.  The  cattle- 
men are  supposed  to  be  taxed  for  their 
cattle  as  upon  personal  property,  but  they 
have  heretofore  evaded  the  impost.  The 
cattle  business  in  these  counties  is  rapid- 
ly being  revolutionized.  All  the  stock- 
men  agree  that  the  most  return  is  gotten 
from  small  holdings  with  winter  corrals. 
There  are  five  horse  ranches  west  of  the 
Missouri.  At  one  point  Boston  capital- 
ists are  raising  thoroughbreds  from  im- 
ported stallions.  The  rest  of  the  stock  is 
of  the  common  order,  herded  loose  on  the 
ranges. 

But  there  is  some  farming  even  west 
of  the  Missouri.  Corn,  wheat,  and  oats 
are  successfully  raised  in  Morton  Coun- 
ty. Mercer  County  produced  a splendid 
quality  of  wheat  at  25  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  across  the  river,  in  McLean 
County,  a farmer  succeeded  in  getting 
31  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  these  two 
counties  we  come  upon  that  vast  bed 
of  coal  which  underlies  parts  of  eleven 
counties  in  North  Dakota.  In  Mercer 
County  this  coal  crops  out  on  the  river- 
batik,  and  a company  backed  by  Chicago 
capital  has  been  organized  to  build  barges 
and  ship  the  coal  to  points  down  the  riv- 
er. It  can  be  sold  at  wholesale  in  Bis- 
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marck  at  $2  40  a ton,  and  in  Pierre,  South 
Dakota,  for  $3  50  a ton.  In  Bismarck 
soft  coal  now  sells  for  $8  and  $8  50,  and 
anthracite  for  $11  a ton.  The  Dakota 
coal  is  a lignite— an  immature  coal — but 
it  serves  well  for  ordinary  uses,  making 
a hot  fire,  a white  ash,  and  no  soot.  Its 
worst  fault  is  that  it  crumbles  when  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  Dakota  coal  from  Mor- 
ton County  is  already  marketed.  There 
seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  it 
in  that  county.  The  veins  that  are  now 
being  worked  are  between  eight  feet  and 
fourteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  they  crop 
up  near  the  surface.  It  is  in  use  in  the 
public  buildings  of  the  State,  in  the  flour- 
ing-mills,  and  in  many  hotels  and  resi- 
dences. It  sells  in  Mandan  for  $2  50  a 
ton.  It  is  said  that  there  are  150,000 
acres  of  these  coal  beds  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  coal  area  west  of  the  river 
is  almost  as  great.  The  veins  vary  in 
thickness  from  half  a dozen  to  thirty 
feet.  Farmers  find  it  on  their  lands  close 
under  the  surface,  and  with  a pick  and 
shovel  dig  in  one  day  sufficient  to  last 
them  all  winter.  It  is  a most  extraor- 
dinary “find” — a bountiful  provision  of 
nature.  It  greatly  alters  the  former  view 
of  the  future  of  North  Dakota— and  of 
South  Dakota  also,  since  there  is  enough 
for  both  States.  It  adds  to  the  comfort 
of  life  there,  it  provides  a coal  at  least 
half  as  good  as  anthracite  at  one-quarter 
the  cost,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  must 
become  the  basis  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  near  future.  A good  terra- 
cotta clay  in  great  quantities  is  found 
near  the  coal  in  many  localities. 

In  showing  that  the  future  of  the  State 
depends  upon  diversified  industries,  and 
in  calling  attention  to  the  newly  exerted 
efforts  of  the  people  to  meet  this  condition, 

I have  omitted  to  mention  the  fact  that 
many  capitalists  who  had  loaned  money 
to  farmers  west  of  the  Red  River  country 
are  now  supplying  sheep  to  their  debt- 
ors. Between  75,000  and  100,000  sheep 
were  put  upon  farms  in  the  State  in 
that  way  last  summer  in  herds  of  from 
50  to  100  head.  The  plan  generally  adopt- 
ed is  for  the  farmer  to  take  care  of  the 
sheep  for  five  years,  taking  the  wool 
for  his  pains,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
term  for  the  farmer  and  the  capitalist  to 
divide  the  herd  between  them,  increase 
and  all.  I do  not  find  it  to  be  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  this  will  turn  out  well 
in  most  cases.  Sheep  require  constant  at- 


tention, and  the  raising  of  them  is  a busi- 
ness by  itself,  not  to  be  taken  up  at  hap- 
hazard by  men  who  are  not  experienced. 
Moreover,  the  land  east  of  the  Missouri 
is  said  not  to  be  the  best  sort  for  that 
use. 

The  proportion  of  unoccupied  land  in 
the  whole  State  is  one-third.  The  west- 
ern grazing  counties  form  a third  of  the 
State,  but  much  of  their  land  is  taken  up 
by  farmers — along  the  streams  and  the 
railroads.  In  all  probability  one-quarter 
of  it  that  is  not  taken  up  is  arable  land, 
but  until  railroads  reach  it  there  will  be 
no  profit  in  tilling  it.  The  land  yet  ob- 
tainable is  part  railroad  and  part  govern- 
ment land.  It  fetches  from  $1  25  to  $4 
an  acre.  Two  railroads  cross  the  State 
from  east  to  west,  and  two  new  ones  are 
in  process  of  construction  across  the  State 
from  the  southern  border  over  to  Canada. 

North  Dakota  is  a prohibition  State; 
that  is  to  say,  the  making  and  selling  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  forbidden  there. 
One  effect  of  the  operation  of  this  law 
was  the  driving  of  thirty-six  saloons  out 
of  Fargo  across  the  Red  River  into  More- 
head,  Minnesota.  Another  effect  was  the 
transformation  of  a brewery  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  into  a flouriug-raill.  Yet 
another  effect  was  the  semi-prostration  of 
business  in  Bismarck,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  where  the  electric-light  plant  was 
shut  down,  for  one  thing,  because  of  the 
loss  of  the  saloon  custom.  The  prohibito- 
ry clause  was  put  into  the  new  State  Con- 
stitution and  the  whole  measure  was  car- 
ried with  a rush.  The  clause  was  asked 
for  more  earnestly  by  the  Scandinavian 
element  than  by  any  others,  and  their 
votes,  especially  in  the  Red  River  Valley, 
greatly  assisted  in  making  it  the  law ; but 
intelligent  men,  who  are  in  a position 
to  know  whereof  they  speak,  assert  that 
hundreds  of  votes  were  cast  for  the 
clause  by  men  who  had  no  idea  that  it 
would  become  a law— men  who  promised 
to  vote  for  it,  or  who  voted  for  it  because 
they  thought  nothing  would  come  of  their 
action.  The  Scandinavians  are  alcohol- 
drinkers,  and  many  who  serve  as  spokes- 
men for  them  frankly  declare  that  their 
countrymen  need  prohibitory  laws  be- 
cause they  are  not  mild  and  phlegmatic 
beer-drinkers  like  the  Teutonic  people, 
but  are  fond  of  high -wines,  and  are  ter- 
ribly affected  by  the  use  of  them.  If  an 
attempt  be  made  to  alter  the  law  or  repeal 
it,  the  process  will  consume  five  years. 
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his  business  can  make  $6  to  $8  an  acre  on 
wheat  at  its  present  price,  and,  consider- 
ing that  he  buys  his  land,  at  about  $25  an 
acre,  that  is  an  uncommonly  good  busi- 
ness proposition,  in  view  of  the  intellect- 
ual ability  that  is  invested  in  it.  I use 
these  figures  because  the  average  crop  of 
the  valley  is  19  or  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 
That  they  told  me  on  the  ground,  where 
they  said,  “There’s  no  use  lying  when 
the  truth  is  so  good.”  There  are  higher 
yields.  One  large  farm  near  Fargo  re- 
turned above  30  bushels,  and  others  have 
done  better  in  the  past  year,  but  the 
average  is  as  I have  stated.  And  this 
brought  a profit  of  $9  to  the  acre  last 
year.  One  man  with  6000  acres  cleared 
$40,000;  one  with  3500  acres  made  a profit 
of  $25,000.  Many  paid  for  their  farms; 
scores  could  have  done  so,  but  wisely  pre- 
ferred to  put  some  of  their  money  in  farm 
betterments. 

There  has  never  been  a failure  of  crops 
in  the  valley.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
men  put  in  their  wheat  too  late,  and  it 
gets  nipped  by  frost,  but  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  that.  Barley  is  what  the  prudent 
men  put  in  when  they  are  belated.  They 
raise  good  barley,  and  a great  deal  of  it,  in 
the  valley, the  main  products  being  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  some  flax,  and  some  corn,  the 
latter  being  the  New  England  flint  corn. 
Such  corn  has  been  raised  near  Fargo 
seven  years  in  succession  without  a fail- 
ure. irrigation  is  not  needed  or  employ- 
ed in  the  valley,  but  artesian  wells  are 
very  numerous  there,  as  well  they  may  be, 
since  the  water  is  reached  at  a depth  of 
20  feet  and  a cost  of  $100. 

To  go  to  the  valley  is  not  to  visit  the 
border.  It  is  a well-settled,  well  ordered, 
tidy  farming  region,  of  a piece  with  our 
Eastern  farm  districts,  with  good  roads, 
neat  houses,  schools,  churches,  bridges, 
and  well-appearing  wooden  villages.  The 
upper  or  northern  end  of  the  valley  is 
the  finer  part,  because  there  the  land  was 
taken  up  in  small  plots — quarter  sections 
of  160  acres  each,  or  at  the  most  whole 
sections.  Therefore  that  end  is  the  most 
populous  and  prosperous,  for  it  is  the 
small  farms  that  pay  best.  The  southern 
end  of  the  valley  was  railroad  land,  and 
as  much  of  it  was  sold  when  the  railroad 
needed  money,  an  opportunity  for  big 
holdings  was  created  and  embraced. 
These  so  called  bonanza  properties  do  not 
pay  proportionately,  and  are  being  di- 
minished by  frequent  sales.  In  one  year 


(1888)  no  less  than  twenty-four  thousand 
acres  on  one  of  these  farms  were  sown  in 
wheat. 

The  present  population  of  the  Red  Riv- 
er Valley  is  of  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Irish, 
English,  and  Canadians,  all  being  now 
Americanized  by  law.  It  is  strange — to 
them  it  must  be  bewildering — to  think 
that  in  that  valley  are  women  who  were 
once  harnessed  with  dogs  to  swill-wagons 
in  Scandinavian  cities,  and  yet  are  now 
the  partners  of  very  comfortable,  pros- 
perous farmers.  The  Scandinavians  are 
spoken  of  in  the  valley  as  being  good, 
steady,  reliable,  industrious  folk,  but  emi- 
nently selfish  and  lacking  in  public  spirit, 
and  yet  they  and  all  the  other  residents 
of  the  valley  have  been  in  one  respect 
both  prodigal  and  profligate,  for  it  has 
been  a rule  there  never  to  cultivate  or 
make  anything  that  can  be  bought.  In 
this  respect  the  people  are  mending  their 
ways.  They  are  learning  the  lesson  taught 
in  the  Southern  States,  where,  to  put  the 
case  in  a sentence,  the  people  were  never 
prosperous  until  they  raised  their  own 
bacon.  So,  latterly,  these  Red  River  peo- 
ple have  been  venturing  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  mutton,  pork,  wool,  horses,  vege- 
tables, and  small  fruits.  But  the  first 
efforts  at  saving  are  as  hard  as  learning 
to  swim,  and  so  as  soon  as  these  farmers 
learned  that  Europe  was  clamoring  for 
wheat,  they  lost  their  heads.  It  is  said 
that  they  abandoned  fifty  percent,  of  the 
dairy  farming  that  had  grown,  to  be  a 
great  source  of  income  there,  and  in  all 
the  towns  where  the  farmers’  daughters 
were  at  work  as  domestic  servants,  the 
kitchen  industries  were  crippled  by  a gen- 
eral homeward  flight  of  the  girls.  “ Our 
fathers  are  rich  now,  and  we  won’t  have 
to  work  any  more,”  they  said. 

A leading  railroad  man  in  the  North- 
west, who  is  noted  for  his  luminous  and 
picturesque  way  of  talking,  is  fond  of 
calling  the  Red  River  farmers  “the  lei- 
sure class  of  the  West.”  He  says : “ They 
only  attend  to  their  business  for  a few 
weeks  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  that 
they  do  sitting  down,  with  splendid  horses 
to  drag  the  farming  implements  on  which 
they  ride  around.  When  their  grain  is 
ripe,  they  hire  laborers  to  cut  and  harvest 
it,  and  then  they  cash  it  in  for  money, 
fill  the  banks  of  the  valley  with  money  to 
the  bursting-point,  and  settle  down  for  a 
long  loaf,  or  go  to  Europe  or  New  York.*’ 
Yet  they  must  find  a continuance  of 
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their  strength  and  prosperity  in  diversi- 
fied farming  and  in  hard  work,  and  this 
is  being  taught  to  the  rest  by  the  shrewd- 
er ones  among  them.  Such  men  are  mak- 
ing the  breeding  of  fine  draught-horses  a 
side  reliance,  and  very  many  farms  now 
maintain  from  1500  to  2000  Percheron, 
Norman,  and  Clydesdale  horses,  as  well 
as  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry.  The  country 
is  too  level  for  the  profitable  raising  of 
sheep,  however.  They  need  uneven  land 
and  a variety  of  picking;  moreover,  the 
soil  clogs  in  their  hoofs,  and  subjects 
them  to  hoof  rot,  and  other  diseases  prey 
upon  them  there. 

There  are  nearly  9,000,000  acres  in  the 
valley,  and  one-sixth  of  it  is  under  the 
plough.  One  hundred  and  fifty  million 
bushels  of  wheat  could  be  raised  there  if 
every  acre  was  sown  with  seed,  but  there 
is  no  such  demand  for  wheat  as  that  would 
require  to  be  profitable.  As  it  is,  less  than 
a quarter  of  the  valley  is  cultivated,  and 
only  three-quarters  of  that  fraction  are 
given  up  to  wheat,  so  that  last  year’s 
yield  was  about  30  to  37  millions  of  bush- 
els. That  would  have  brought  $27,000,- 
000  had  it  been  sold,  but  while  this  is  be- 
ing written  (in  the  holidays  of  ’91-2),  a 
great  many  farmers  are  holding  their 
grain  in  the  firm  belief  that  Russia’s 
needs  will  determine  a rise  of  20  cents  in 
the  price.  Those  who  sold  got  80  cents; 
those  who  are  holding  back  want  a dol- 
lar a bushel. 

The  climate  is,  of  course,  perfect  for 
farming.  Some  very  lively  tornadoes  go 
with  it,  and  in  the  winter  it  is  sufficient- 
ly cold  to  freeze  the  fingers  off  a bronze 
statue.  But  these  are  trifles.  The  wind- 
storms do  their  worst  damage  in  the  news- 
papers and  the  public  imagination,  and 
the  cold  of  the  winter  is  not  as  intense  or 
disagreeable  as  the  cold  of  more  southerly 
States.  It  is  a dry  cold,  and  plenty  of 
glorious  sunshine  goes  with  it.  There 
are  plentiful  rains  in  the  spring  and  the 
autumn,  with  intensely  hot  weather  at 
midsummer.  The  moisture  is  held  in 
the  soil  by  the  clay  underneath,  and  in 
hot  summer  weather  the  surface  cakes 
into  a crust,  still  leaving  the  moisture  in 
the  earth. 

I am  so  explicit  about  this  great  “bread- 
basket of  America,”  as  it  is  called,  because 
it  is  by  far  the  best  part  of  North  Dakota 
—so  very  much  the  best  that  in  the  val- 
ley the  people  are  heard  to  say  that  they 
wish  they  were  not  tied  to  the  rest  of  the 
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State.  “What  a marvellous  State  it 
would  have  made  to  have  taken  the 
eastern  half  of  the  valley  from  Minnesota, 
and  put  it  all  under  one  government!” 
they  cry.  And  others  say  that  the  whole 
valley  should  have  been  given  to  Minne- 
sota, and  North  Dakota  should  have  for- 
ever remained  a Territory.  But  even  in 
view  of  the  excellence  of  this  Red  River 
region  there  would  be  little  use  in  exploit- 
ing it  were  it  all  farmed  and  populated. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  room  for  thou- 
sands there— for  many  thousands.  The 
land  now  obtainable  cannot  be  purchased 
for  less  than  $25  an  acre,  but  not  more  than 
$30  need  be  paid.  Money  down  is  not 
needed.  The  system  called  “ paying  with 
half  crops”  obtains  there.  The  farmer 
pays  half  of  what  the  land  produces  each 
year  until  the  sum  of  the  purchase  price  is 
met,  with  interest,  of  course.  Under  this 
system  the  land  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  him  unless  he  fails  to  farm  it.  He 
will  need  to  house  himself  and  buy  horses 
and  tools.  However,  one  owner  of  910 
acres  came  to  the  valley  with  nothing 
but  an  Indian  pony  and  a jack-knife.  A 
great  many  others  brought  only  their 
debts. 

All  that  I have  said  about  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  valley  applies  particular- 
ly to  the  six  valley  counties  of  North 
Dakota.  The  Minnesota  land  is  not  so 
good. 

Here,  then,  is  a region  that  must  feel 
the  greatest  increase  in  population  that 
will  come  to  any  part  of  North  Dakota. 
The  river  that  curves  and  twists  its  way 
between  the  farms  has  been  rightly 
nicknamed  the  Nile  of  America.  In  the 
twelve  counties  that  border  upon  it  in 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  are  61  banks,  with 
deposits  amounting,  in  last  December,  to 
$6,428,000,  or  $65  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  region.  The  farmers 
are  the  principal  depositors,  and  they  had 
this  amount  to  their  credit  when  a very 
large  fraction  of  their  grain  crop  had  not 
been  sold.  The  valley  has  two  thrifty 
towns — Fargo,  with  7000  population,  and 
Grand  Forks,  with  6000. 

I have  spoken  of  the  custom  in  the  val- 
ley of  relying  upon  a swarm  of  nomad 
harvesters  to  fall  upon  the  wheat  and 
garner  it  in  the  autumn.  They  make  a 
picturesque  army  of  invaders,  led  by  the 
men  from  the  Minnesota  forests  and  Wis- 
consin pineries,  in  their  peculiar  coats  of 
checked  blanket  stuff,  but  far  too  many 
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of  them  form  a hardened  lot  of  vagabonds 
— 44  a tough  outfit,”  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  They  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  dictating  how  much  help  a farmer  shall 
employ  when  they  are  in  the  fields,  their 
idea  being  that  the  fewer  the  laborers  the 
more  work  for  those  who  are  employed. 
They  will  abandon  a farm  on  half  a 
day’s  notice,  and  between  the  laziness  and 
drunkenness  of  numbers  of  them  there  is 
little  chance  for  either  good  or  hard  work. 
Prohibition  gets  more  praise  here  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  because,  even 
with  bottles  hid  in  the  fields,  the  harvest- 
ers only  get  a thimbleful  where  they 
once  got  a quart  of  rum.  Another  thing 
that  eases  the  strain  of  prohibition  is  the 
plenteousness  of  rum  just  across  the  river 
in  Minnesota.  The  system  which  relies 
on  these  harvesters  is  a bad  one,  and  in 
time,  with  smaller  holdings,  the  farmers 
will  mainly  harvest  their  crops  with  their 
own  hands  and  neighborhood  help. 

North  Dakota  lias  many  attractive 
towns,  those  that  I have  mentioned  in 
the  Red  River  country  being  the  largest. 
Bismarck,  the  capital,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  has  2500  population.  It  lias  more 
than  its  share  of  brick  buildings,  and  in 
its  numerous  pretty  villas  are  families  of 
a number  and  character  to  form  au  at- 
tractive social  circle.  By  great  enterprise 
it  secured  the  position  of  capital  of  the 
Territory  in  ’83,  raising  $100,000  for  a cap- 
itol  building,  and  adding  a gift  of  160 
acres  for  a park  around  the  edifice,  as  well 
as  160  acres  elsewhere  44  wholly  for  good 
measure.”  Mandan  is  a flourishing  rail- 
road town  across  the  river,  with  about 
2000  population;  Jamestown,  near  the 
eastern  end  of  the  State,  is  as  big  as  Bis- 
marck; and  Devil's  Lake,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  is  the  same  size.  North 
Dakota  has  1500  free  schools,  supported 
by  a gift  of  3,000,000  acres  of  public  lands, 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  when  the  State 
was  admitted.  As  these  lands  cannot  be 
sold  for  less  than  $10  an  acre,  the  schools 
would  appear  to  be  certain  eventually  to 
have  the  support  of  a fund  of  $30,000,000. 

South  Dakota  is  360  miles  long  and  225 
miles  wide.  It  contains  76,620  square 
miles,  and  is  therefore  larger  than  North 
Dakota  by  2308  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  325,000,  or  more  than 
half  as  much  again  as  the  other  half  of 
the  old  Territory.  It  is  another  blanket 
of  grass  like  North  Dakota,  a little  tatter- 
ed and  rocky  in  the  northeast,  and  slight- 


ly wooded  there  and  in  the  southeasterly 
corner.  Just  as  North  Dakota  has  a vast- 
ly wealthy  strip  called  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley, and  triumphing  over  all  the  rest  of 
the  State  in  its  wealth,  so  South  Dakota 
has  its  treasure  land,  the  Black  Hills  min- 
eral region,  a mountainous  tract  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  120  miles 
long  and  35  or  40  miles  wide.  But  North 
Dakota’s  bread  basket  netted  $27,000,000 
last  year,  whereas  South  Dakota's  pre- 
cious metals  are  worth  but  $3,000,000  or 
$3,500,000  a year.  Right  through  the 
middle  of  the  State  runs  the  Missouri 
River,  with  its  attendant  hills  of  gumbo 
clay  and  its  slender  groves  of  cottonwood 
to  relieve  the  dreadful  monotony  of  the 
plains,  and  to  give  a beauty  that  no  other 
settlements  in  the  State  possess  to  such 
towns  as  lie  along  it. 

Both  States  have  the  same  story  to 
tell.  The  people  of  South  Dakota  rushed 
into  exclusive  wheat  - growing,  leaving 
themselves  nothing  to  carry  them  along 
if  the  crops  failed  ; and  fail  they  did  in 
1887,  ’88,  '89,  and  ’90.  Then  came  a pro- 
hibitory liquor  law,  which  is  already  set 
at  naught  in  the  cities,  and  settlers  left 
the  State  by  the  thousands.  But  last  year 
brought  great  crops,  and  good  fortune  was 
never,  perhaps,  better  deserved.  Estimates 
made  before  the  threshing  showed  a wheat 
yield  of  31,178,327  bushels,  but  the  editor 
of  the  Dakota  Farmer  at  Huron,  a first- 
rate  authority,  told  me  he  believed  time 
would  prove  that  40,000,000  bushels  had 
been  reaped.  The  other  yields  were  as 
follows:  oats,  33,000.000  bushels;  corn, 
30.000,000  bushels;  barley,  6,000,000  bush- 
els; potatoes,  nearly  5,000,000  bushels; 
flax,  nearly  4,000,000  bushels;  and  rye, 
750,000  bushels.  This  astonishing  agri- 
cultural success  in  an  arid  State  was 
achieved  in  50  counties,  nearly  all  east  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Some  farming  in  the 
western  or  cattle-grazing  half  of  the  State 
was  done  in  what  may  be  loosely  called 
the  Black  Hills  region  in  the  southwest, 
where  there  are  railroads  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  numerous  settlements. 

But  little  new  sod  had  been  broken  to 
produce  these  crops.  The  wheat  acreage 
had  decreased  by  70,000  acres.  The  acre- 
age in  flax  also  decreased,  but  iu  all  the 
other  cereals  the  acreage  was  more  than 
in  1890.  Notwithstanding  the  flight  of 
so  many  farmers,  there  were  only  400  acres 
less  under  the  plough  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding years.  In  the  middle  of  the  agri- 
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cultural  or  eastern  half  of  the  State  is  a 
fertile,  great,  and  well- watered  valley.  It 
is  the  valley  of  the  James,  but  is  seldom 
spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  “the  Jim 
River  Valley.”  It  passes  through  both 
Dakotas  from  Devil’s  Lake  in  northern 
North  Dakota  to  the  Nebraska  border  of 
southern  South  Dakota.  It  is  watered 
by  artesian  wells,  of  which  there  is  much 
to  be  said  later  on.  There  are  many  little 
streams  in  the  rocky  northeastern  corner 
of  the  State,  and  here  is  the  best  sheep- 
raising district  in  South  Dakota.  Around 
Sioux  Falls,  in  the  southeastern  corner, 
the  farmers  who  had  grown  flax  to  rot 
the  sod  and  to  harvest  the  seed  are  now 
growing  it  for  its  fibre,  and  a company 
proposes  to  put  up  a linen- mill  in  that 
little  metropolis.  There  is  a notable  in- 
dustry in  granite  there,  the  stone  being 
pink,  red,  and  flesh-colored,  and  suscep- 
tible of  as  high  a polish  as  Scotch  granite. 
Hogs,  too,  are  being  raised  down  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  and  a packing  concern 
is  under  way.  Pierre  also  has  a packing 
establishment. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  are  be- 
ing taken  into  central  South  Dakota.  It 
is  called  a common  thing  to  keep  95  per 
cent,  of  the  lambs,  because  there  are  no 
cold  rains  there  to  kill  them.  There  are 
few  diseases,  and  foot  rot  is  unknown. 
The  farmers  hope  to  be  able  to  make  from 
$2  to  $3  50  a head  in  the  sheep  business. 
I have  their  figures,  but  I will  spare  those 
readers  who  know  what  a complex,  deli- 
cate, and  precarious  business  sheep-rais- 
ing is,  except  where  the  conditions  are 
exactly  right  as  to  climate,  ground,  and 
skilled  ability  on  the  part  of  the  her- 
ders. 

I have  a friend,  a lawyer,  who,  when- 
ever he  visits  the  farm  on  which  he  was 
born,  vexes  his  father  by  asserting  that 
there  is  a higher  percentage  of  profit  in 
farming  than  in  mining  or  banking.  He 
cites  the  enormous  profit  that  attends  the 
birth  of  a colt  or  a calf,  or  the  sale  of  a 
bushel  of  corn  gained  from  planting  a 
few  kernels.  It  is  far  easier  to  figure  big 
profits  in  the  sheep  business.  A lamb 
costs  $2  50,  yields  wool  worth  12  shillings 
a year,  sells  for  $5,  and  creates  several 
other  sheep  of  equal  value.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  another  side  to  the  story — 
but  this  is  not  the  place  for  telling  it.  It 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
sheep  - raising  may  be  a success  in  the 
Dakotas,  as,  indeed,  it  has  already  proved 


with  some  extra  intelligent  and  careful 
men  there. 

The  Black  Hills  are  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  State.  I could  not  find  any  one 
to  tell  me  anything  about  them  until  I 
went  to  them.  The  Black  Hills  business 
is  mining,  while  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
State  is  all  transacted  on  the  surface. 
Between  the  Missouri  and  the  Black  Hills 
was,  until  lately,  the  great  Sioux  reserva- 
tion of  twenty-three  millions  of  acres,  or 
practically  one-third  of  the  State.  That 
was  cut  in  two  a little  more  than  a year 
ago,  and  eleven  millions  of  acres  were 
thrown  open  for  settlement.  But  no 
railroad  yet  bisects  the  tract;  no  govern- 
ments administer  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
ties; there  are  no  schools  or  post-offices 
there. 

The  newly  opened  land  lies  between  the 
White  and  Big  Cheyenne  rivers.  The  land 
had  offered  such  rich  pasturage  that  the 
Interior  Department  found  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  keep  the  cattle  men  out.  Some 
white  men  actually  were  making  use  of 
it;  but  the  greater  number  of  men  who 
had  cows  in  there  were  squaw  men,  rem- 
nants of  a band  of  French  Canadians  who 
came  thither  in  the  fur-trading  era,  mar- 
ried squaws,  and  grew  to  be  more  Indian 
than  the  Indians.  One  rich  old  squaw 
man  in  that  region,  who  caches  his  wealth 
rather  than  risk  it  in  a bank,  lives  close 
to  Pierre,  the  capital,  but  has  only  once 
visited  the  town.  Tonlay  white  men  have 
50,000  cattle  there. 

It  is  a superb  range  cattle  country 
where  it  is  watered,  and  the  stock  keeps 
seal  fat  all  the  time.  Shipments  from 
there  have  gone  straight  to  Liverpool  on 
the  hoof.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  other 
parts  are  too  dry  for  use ; the  springs  that 
are  there  dry  up  in  early  summer.  The 
bother  of  it  is,  so  far  as  the  cattle-men  are 
concerned,  that  settlers  are  taking  up  the 
land  by  the  streams,  and  eventually  wells 
must  be  sunk  in  the  arid  country  or  the 
stock-men  must  retire  from  it.  The  farms 
there  are  fenced,  as  the  law  requires, 
while  east  of  the  Missouri  there  are  no 
fences,  and  what  cattle  or  sheep  are  there 
must  be  herded  and  guarded  by  day  and 
corralled  at  night. 

The  government  is  selling  this  re- 
claimed reservation  land  at  $1  25  an  acre 
for  first  choice  during  the  first  three  years, 
for  75  cents  during  the  next  two  years, 
and  for  50  cents  for  all  lands  not  taken 
after  fi  ve  years.  After  that  the  governmen  t 
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will  pay  the  Indians  for  what  remains. 
The  money  obtained  by  the  sales  goes  to 
the  Indian  fund,  and  the  plan  is  designed 
to  help  to  make  the  Indians  self-support- 
ing. What  it  means  to  the  white  men  is 
that  the  people  who  have  been  the  most 
distressed  and  unfortunate  class  in  the 
Northwest  are  practically  subjected  to  an 
especial  and  additional  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  Indians  who  are  not  their  wards, 
but  the  wards  of  the  nation.  One  small 
and  poor  county  has  already  paid  the  red 
men  $570,000. 

What  the  Indians  think  of  it  and  of  the 
entire  behavior  of  the  white  men  is  illus- 
trated by  the  best  Indian  story  I have 
heard  in  a loug  while.  An  old  grizzled 
Sioux  dropped  into  a bank  in  Pierre,  and 
upon  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
government  purchase  of  half  his  reserva- 
tion, made  an  attempt  to  reply  in  broken 
English  as  follows: 

“All  same  old  story,”  said  he.  “ White 
men  come,  build  chu  - chu  [railroad] 
through  reservation.  White  men  yawpy- 
yawpy  [talk].  Say:  4 Good  Indian,  good 
Indian;  we  want  land.  We  give  muz-es- 
kow  [money];  liliota  muz-es-kow  [plenty 
money].’  Indian  say,  ‘ Yes.’  What  Ind- 
ian get?  Wah-nee-che  [nothing].  Some 
day  white  man  want  move  Indian.  White 
men  yawpy-yawpy:  ‘Good  Indian,  good 
Indian;  give  good  Indian  liliota  muz-es- 
kow.’  What  Indian  get?  Wah-nee-che. 
Some  day  white  man  want  half  big 
reservation.  He  come  Indian.  Yawpy- 
yawpy:  ‘Good  Indian;  we  give  Indian 
liliota  muz-es-kow.’  Indian  heap  fool. 
He  say,  ‘Yes.’  What  Indian  get?  Wah- 
nee-che.  All  same  old  story.  ‘Good  In- 
dian, good  Indian.’  Get  nothing.” 

What  the  white  men  of  South  Dakota 
want  now  is  to  have  the  government  of 
the  United  States  spend  a little  of  the 
muz-es-kow  it  is  getting  from  the  sale  of 
these  lands  in  driving  wells  in  the  newly 
opened  lands  for  irrigation  and  the  sup- 
port of  stock.  It  is  not  positively  known 
that  there  is  an  artesian  basin  under  the 
land  in  question,  but  wells  have  been  suc- 
cessful at  both  sides  of  it,  in  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  many  students  and  experts 
have  declared  that  water  will  be  found 
there.  As  the  wells  will  cost  $5000  each, 
no  one  is  going  to  risk  the  experiment  of 
driving  them,  unless  it  be  the  govern- 
ment. The  only  arguments  that  recon- 
cile those  who  dislike  all  approaches  to 
Federal  paternalism  are  that  the  govern- 


ment is  charging  for  what  should  be  pub- 
lic land,  and  that  since  it  seeks  to  sell  the 
land,  it  will  be  a good  business  proposition 
to  improve  those  parts  of  it  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  sold.  It  is  believed  that 
wells  will  work  there,  and  it  is  certain 
that  once"  the  fact  is  proved,  the  whole 
great  tract  will  be  settled  and  made  to 
blossom  like  a garden. 

The  story  of  the  artesian  basin  under 
part  of  South  Dakota  seems  fabulous.  It 
is  even  more  astonishing  than  the  wealth 
of  coal  that  underlies  the  farms  of  North 
Dakota.  God  does,  indeed,  move  in  mys- 
terious ways  His  wonders  to  perform  when 
to  the  poor  farmer,  amid  the  cold  blasts 
of  the  Northern  winters,  He  distributes 
coal  that  is  to  be  had  for  the  taking  of  it, 
and  when  under  the  South  Dakotan  soil, 
that  would  be  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world 
were  it  but  moistened,  He  seems  to  have 
placed  a great  lake  or,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  a vast  sea. 

On  a foregoing  page  I have  given  the 
location  and  dimensions  of  that  basin 
which  the  Dakotans  affectionately  speak 
of  as  the  Jim  River  Valley.  Under  it  all, 
in  both  States,  there  is  said  to  lie  a vast 
lake  of  crystal  water.  The  fact  is  amply 
proven  in  South  Dakota,  where,  between 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries, 
there  are  already  more  than  fifty  high- 
pressure  wells,  or  “gushers,”  as  they 
call  them  there.  A hundred,  or  perhaps 
more,  low-pressure  wells,  reaching  a flow 
closer  to  the  surface,  are  at  the*  foot  of 
the  same  basin.  In  Sanborn,  Miner,  and 
McCook  counties  almost  every  farmer  has 
his  own  low-pressure  well.  But  the  won- 
derful wells  are  the  high-pressure,  deep 
ones,  wherein  water  is  struck  at  from  600 
to  1200  feet.  The  pressure  in  some  of 
these  wells  is  200  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  One  at  Woonsocket  supplies  5000 
gallons  a minute.  One  at  Huron  serves 
for  the  town’s  water  system  and  fire  pro- 
tection. One  at  Springfield  has  force 
enough  for  more  than  the  power  used  in 
a sixty-barrel  flour-mill.  One  at  Tyndall 
is  expected  to  irrigate  800  acres.  It  is 
calculated  that  a two-inch  well  will  water 
160acres;  a three-inch  well, 640acres;  and 
a four-i  nch  wel  1 , 1280  acres  or  more.  Eight 
miles  above  Huron  a well  is  used  on  a 
farm  that  produced  53  bushels  and  20 
pounds  in  wheat  to  the  acre,  as  against 
15  bushels  in  the  unirrigated  land  of  the 
neighborhood.  Some  who  profess  to  know 
say  that  the  great  basin  is  inexhaustible, 
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and  that  the  opening  of  one  well  near  an- 
other does  not  affect  the  first  one.  Then, 
again,  I read  that  this  is  not  wholly  true. 
But,  at  all  events,  no  one  doubts  the  pres- 
ence of  a vast  body  of  water,  and  no  well, 
even  among  those  that  are  five  years  old, 
shows  any  sign  of  giving  out.  A law 
called  the  Melville  Township  Irrigation 
Law,  approved  on  March  9,  1891,  author- 
izes townships  to  sink  wells  for  public 
use,  and  to  issue  bonds  to  defray  the  cost. 
This  aims  to  make  the  mysterious  basin’ 
the  property  of  the  people.  For  farming, 
the  flow  of  water  is  not  needed  during 
half  of  each  year.  It  is  said  that  if  the 
subsoil  is  wet,  the  crops  will  need  no  more 
water.  The  water  should  be  turned  on 
to  the  land  after  the  harvest,  and  kept  soak- 
ing into  it  for  four  or  five  months.  The 
drilling  of  wells  goes  on  apace.  In  one 
county  where  there  were  eight  wells  a 
year  ago,  there  will  be  one  hundred  this 
summer. 

The  James  River  Basin  is  400  miles  long 
and  40  to  60  miles  wide.  Well-boring 
has  been  a failure  to  the  eastward  of  it, 
but  to  the  westward  there  are  several 
splendid  wells,  some  even  as  far  away  as 
Hughes  County,  near  the  Missouri.  The 
boring  is  very  costly,  some  wells  having 
cost  $5000,  and  even  more.  At  first  a soft 
shale  rock  of  white  sand  is  pierced,  and 
then  there  is  reached  a sticky  clay  like 
gumbo.  Minnows  of  brilliant  colors  and 
with  bright  and  perfect  eyes  have  been 
thrown  out  of  these  wells,  as  if  to  prove 
that  the  water  comes  from  surface  streams 
somewhere.  The  theory  is  that  its  course 
is  from  the  west,  and  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  holds  that  sev- 
eral rivers  to  the  westward  lose  all  or  part 
of  their  volumes  of  water  at  certain  places 
where  they  meet  the  outcropping  of  this 
same  sandstone  which  is  found  by  boring. 
The  Missouri,  for  instance,  is  said  to  lose 
two-thirds  of  its  bulk  after  its  flight  over 
the  cascades  at  Great  Falls.  The  Yellow- 
stone diminishes  mysteriously  in  bulk. 
Three  or  four  streams  in  the  Black  Hills 
run  their  courses  and  then  disappear  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  outcropping  of 
sandstone.  When  I was  at  Great  Falls 
in  Montana,  I was  not  able  to  prove  that 
the  Missouri  loses  the  greater  part  of  its 
bulk  below  there,  but  it  was  said  that 
engineers  have  investigated  the  subject, 
and  are  to  report  upon  it  to  the  govern- 
ment. I was  told,  however,  that  several 
streams  which  seem  to  be  heading  toward 


the  Missouri  in  that  neighborhood  sud- 
denly disappear  in  the  earth  without  ef- 
fecting the  junction. 

With  water  thus  apparently  plenteous; 
with  cattle- raising,  flouring -mills,  linen 
manufacture,  wool,  and  diversified  farm- 
ing, all  newly  started;  with  the  coal  of 
North  Dakota  brought  cheaply  down  the 
Missouri,  and  with  better  coal  in  the 
Black  Hills,  to  be  brought  eastward  when 
railroads  are  built  across  the  State — the 
prospect  is  that  South  Dakota  will  stride 
onward  to  a degree  of  prosperity  that  her 
people  cannot  have  expected,  and  yet 
richly  deserve. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  more  mineral 
wealth  in  the  Black  Hills  than  in  any 
other  territory  of  the  same  scope  in  the 
world.  Gold  is  the  principal  product, 
but  silver,  nickel,  lead,  tin,  copper,  mica, 
coal,  and  many  other  valuable  sorts  of 
deposits  are  there.  The  output  of  gold 
has  been  about  $3,300,000  a year,  and  of 
silver  from  $100,000  to  $500,000.  The 
Black  Hills  are  so  called  because  the 
pine-trees  which  cover  them  look  black 
from  the  plains.  The  numerous  villages 
of  the  region  are  agricultural  settlements 
or  mining  towns,  and  are  connected  by 
two  trunk  lines  among  the  foot-hills  and 
by  three  narrow-gauge  roads  in  the  hills. 
These  smaller  railways  turn  and  curve 
through  the  valleys  amid  very  beautiful 
and  often  grand  scenery.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  enormous  machines  at  the 
greater  mines,  and  to  know  that  they, 
and  nearly  all  the  principal  appointments 
of  the  buildings  of  every  sort,  were  packed 
across  the  plains  in  ox  carts;  for  the  first 
railroad— the  Fremont,  Elkhorn,  and  Mis- 
souri Valley  Railroad,  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  system — reached  the 
hills  less  than  two  years  ago.  It  was  in 
February  of  last  year  that  the  Burlington 
road  came  there. 

The  great  gold-mining  company,  the 
Homestake,  is  said  to  have  taken  fifty 
millions  of  dollars1  worth  of  gold  out  of 
the  hills.  The  Homestake  Company  is 
the  name  of  a group  of  five  or  six  corpo- 
rations, all  under  the  same  ownership. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Lloyd  Tevis,  and 
the  Hearst  estate,  all  of  California,  are 
the  principal  owners.  They  have  the 
largest  gold-reduction  works  in  the  world. 
For  labor  alone  they  pay  out  $125, (XX)  a 
month.  Their  mills  contain  700  stamps. 
The  last  year  was  the  first  one  of  notable 
activity  outside  the  Homestake  plants, 
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and  one  or  two  very  much  smaller  ones, 
because  the  railroads  have  only  just 
made  it  possible  to  get  the  ore  to  the 
smeltery,  or  to  effect  the  construction  of 
such  works.  The  ores  are  all  low  grade, 
and  will  not  pay  the  heavy  tolls  for  wag- 
on transportation.  The  profits  in  the 
free  milling  Homestake  ores  have  been 
found  in  their  quantity  and  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  they  have  been  reduced. 
Five  smelteries  have  been  put  in  within  a 
year,  others  are  projected,  and  others  are 
being  enlarged.  It  is  said  that  within 
two  or  three  years  no  ore  will  be  sent  out 
of  the  hills,  but  it  will  all  be  reduced 
there  by  fifteen  or  twenty  smelteries  that 
will  then  be  operated.  It  is  further  pre- 
dicted that  when  both  reduction  works 
and  means  of  transportation  encourage 
activity  in  all  the  districts,  the  yield  of 
the  hills  will  amount  to  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five millions  of  dollars  a year. 

The  tin  in  the  Black  Hills  is  almost  as 
much  a bone  of  contention  there  as  it  is 
in  the  columns  of  the  political  organs 
throughout  the  country.  But  in  the  hills 
all  question  of  the  existence  of  the  metal 
is  lifted  from  out  of  the  controversy,  and 
the  only  subjects  of  discussion  are  the 
quantity  of  tin  and  the  reasons  why  the 
marketing  of  it  has  so  long  been  delayed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  surface 
indications,  to  say  the  least,  to  mark  a 
tin  deposit  along  two  great  belts.  More 
than  7000  locations  have  been  made,  and 
“development  work”  (required  by  law 
from  those  who  would  hold  their  claims) 
has  been  done  to  the  extent  of  nine  miles 
of  drifts,  shafts,  cuts,  and  tunnels.  The 
famous  Harney  Peak  Company  works  as 
if  it  had  great  faith  in  its  future,  its  work 
being  in  the  construction  of  an  extensive 
plant  in  readiness  for  the  prospective 
mining.  The  railroads  also,  by  a rivalry 
in  building  spurs  to  the  mines,  give  signs 
of  perfect  faith  in  the  new  industry.  The 
local  criticism  on  the  situation  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
merchants  of  Rapid  City:  “The  reason 
why  tin  has  not  been  produced  for  mar- 
ket is  that  those  who  can  produce  it  do 
not  seem  disposed  to  do  anything  except 
development  work.  The  men  who  own 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  valuable  claims 
are  poor  prospectors,  who  are  unable  to 
erect  mills  and  reduction  works.  So  far, 
it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  enlist 
capital  in  the  purchase  or  development 


of  Black  Hills  tin  mines.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Harney  Peak  and  Glen- 
dale companies,  no  money  has  been  in- 
vested in  the  mines  of  the  Black  Hills. 
Why  it  is  that  American  capitalists  re- 
fuse to  invest  in  or  to  investigate  the  tin 
mines  is  a question  that  yet  remains  un- 
answered.” 

The  Black  Hills  smelteries  are  closely 
connected  with  the  coal  of  the  hills,  one 
mine  at  Newcastle  (in  Wyoming)  being 
•worked  to  the  extent  of  1500  tons  a day. 
It  is  a soft  coal,  and  makes  a high-grade 
coke.  It  is  coked  at  the  mines.  A great 
field  of  coal,  estimated  at  4000  acres  iu 
extent  has  been  opened  at  Hay  Creek,  in 
the  north.  It  is  said  to  burn  with  only 
seven  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  awaits  the  rail- 
roads, whose  lines  are  already  surveyed 
to  the  fields.  The  financial  and  mining 
capital  of  the  hills  is  Deadwood,  a very 
picturesque,  active,  orderly,  and  modem 
city  of  3500  souls,  caught  in  a gulch,  and 
obliged  to  climb  steep  mountain  walls 
for  elbow-room.  It  has  a lively  rival  in 
Rapid  City,  in  the  foot-hills.  Lead  City 
is  another  place  of  importance,  and  Hot 
Springs  is  a resort  of  the  character  im- 
plied by  its  name.  Pierre,  the  capital, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  is  very  enterpris- 
ing and  modern,  and  has  a fine  district 
of  stores,  and  a still  finer  one  of  resi- 
dences. Huron  is  a lesser  place,  and 
Sioux  Falls  is  the  industrial  capital,  a 
lively  and  promising  town  of  more  than 
12,000  persons. 

South  Dakota  is  diversifying  her  farm 
industries,  and  insuring  them  by  util- 
izing nature’s  great  gift,  artesian  water. 
It  is  said  that  central  South  Dakota  has 
the  climatic  conditions  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet,  for  ripening 
it  while  it  contains  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  sugar.  One  sample  grown  in  this 
region  last  year  showed  nineteen  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  sugar.  In  100  samples 
the  sugar  averaged  above  fifteen  per 
cent. ; in  Germany  the  average  is  less. 

Butthe  best  news  aboutboth  the  Dakotas 
is  that  the  moisture  in  the  soil  last  New- 
Year’s  day  was  said  to  be  such  as  to  war- 
rant firm  faith  in  another  splendid  year 
like  the  last.  With  that  to  put  the  peo- 
ple and  their  industries  upon  their  feet, 
and  with  all  the  new  lines  of  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  that  are  being 
tried  or  established,  the  outlook  for  both 
States  is  very  encouraging. 
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AMERIGO 

BY  EUGENE 

WHILE  yet  a young  man,  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  learned,  ambitious,  poor, 
yet  the  friend  of  nobles  and  princes,  awoke 
to  his  true  destiny  at  the  summons  of  Co- 
lumbus. His  literary  talent  and  his  rea- 
diness with  his  pen  gave  him  a renown 
above  all  his  contemporaries.  As  the 
author  of  the  first  extended  account  of 
the  new  world  he  has  been  allowed  to 
name  it.  Except  for  his  scholastic  train- 
ing he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  any 
unusual  mental  power.  His  narrative  is 
obscure,  untrustworthy,  and  gained  its 
wide  contemporary  interest  chiefly  from 
its  wonderful  theme.  But  its  author 
owed  evidently  all  his  fame,  all  his  pro- 
jects of  discovery,  to  the  superior  genius 
of  Columbus.  Vespucci  was  born  at 
Florence  1451,  and  died  1512.  A Floren- 
tine of  the  age  of  the  Medici,  he  studied 
under  his  uncle  Antonio,  canon  of  the 
cathedral,  whose  other  scholars  were 
nobles  and  princes.  It  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  Rene  II.  of  Anjou  was  among 
them.  Vespucci  became  a merchant, 
saw  Columbus  at  Seville  in  1493,  and 
sailed  as  pilot  and  trader  with  Ojeda  in 
1499.  He  printed  a narrative  of  his  four 
voyages  in  1507,  the  year  of  the  death  of 
Columbus,  and  in  1509  was  hailed  at  Stras- 
burg,  in  the  dominions  of  his  friend  the 
Duke  Rene,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  new 
world.  A Strasburg  geographer  gave 
the  name  of  America  to  the  continent. 
“ Why,”  he  said,  “ should  it  not  be  called 
from  its  discoverer?”  In  his  cosmography 
he  named  it  “America.”  And  thus  the 
ready  pen  of  the  Florentine  lias  won  for 
him  the  renown  for  which  he  sighed.* 

A bitter  contest  has  arisen  over  the 
character  and  exploits  of  Vespucci.  His 
high  destiny  of  giving  his  name  to  half 
the  globe  has  aroused  the  keen  scrutiny 
of  a long  line  of  critics.  To  some  he 
seems  only  a pretender  and  an  impostor. 
He  never  saw  America,  they  assert;  he 
wrote  a narrative  full  of  improbable  lies; 
or  at  least  he  was  only  an  obscure  pilot 
or  trader  in  the  service  of  Ojeda,  who 
strove  to  carry  off  the  fame  that  properly 

* The  first  mention  of  the  name  Americns  is  in 
the  cosmography  of  Glacomilus.  Et  quarta  orbis 
pars,  qnam  quia  Americus  invenit,  Amerigem  quasi 
Amend  terrain  sive  Americam  nunoupare  licet, 
Navarrete,  iii.,  p.  184  ; and  in  several  other  places 
the  cosmographer  asserts  the  prior  discovery  by 
Vespucci,  and  gives  his  name  to  the  West. 
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belonged  to  another.  Santarem,  Charle- 
voix, and  Navarrete  unite  in  doubting  or 
depreciating  his  discoveries.  His  vanity 
and  his  want  of  good  faith,  his  apparent 
neglect  to  mention  his  benefactor  Colum- 
bus in  his  narrative,  his  extravagance 
and  fables,  have  all  tended  to  proclaim 
him  to  many  as  unworthy  of  his  wide 
renown.  They  declare  that  America  has 
been  named  from  an  impostor.* 

But  to  the  Florentine  Bandini,  to  Good- 
rich, and  several  other  writers  of  good 
repute,  we  owe  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  picture.  They  would  have  Vespucci 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  educated  with 
nobles  and  princes  under  his  illustrious 
uncle  at  Florence.  He  was  the  favorite 
of  Fonseca  and  Ferdinand  II.  He  was 
the  first  European  who  really  found  the 
new  world.  Columbus  was  only  the 
discoverer  of  a few  islands.  His  narra- 
tive of  his  first  voyage  was  accurate;  his 
own  toils  and  perils  unsurpassed.  He 
might  worthily  claim  to  give  his  name  to 
the  land  of  the  unknown  West.  It  is  in- 
deed impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  op- 
posing theories.  But  we  may  conclude 
that  Vespucci  was  at  least  a more  culti- 
vated man  than  any  of  the  explorers  that 
visited  Brazil,  and  wrote  the  first  ac- 
count of  it,  and  that  the  happy  accident 
of  his  friendship  with  Ren6  II.  gave  his 
book  a high  reputation  in  Lorraine.  In 
this  way  we  have  received  our  name. 
From  a Florentine  we  are  Americans; 
and  Florence,  if  she  did  not  discover  the 
new  world,  has  at  least  become  linked 
with  it  forever.  It  is  a pleasant  circum- 
stance to  remember  that  just  before  he 
died  Columbus  wrote  a kind  letter  for 
Vespucci,  recommending  him  to  his  son 
because  he  was  “unfortunate,”  and  he 
was  made  “ Royal  Pilot”  by  the  king.f 

* Santa  rein’s  bitter  attack  upon  Vespucci  is  well 
known.  Navarrete,  iii..  383,  says  of  Vespucci : El 
trastano  de  las  fechas  y de  los  nornbres  proprios — 
his  ignorance  of  history  and  absurd  errors — las 
cosas  maravillosas — his  fables,  bis  contradictions, 
and  all  tend  to  discredit  much  of  bis  narrative. 

f Bandini,  Vita , Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  Good- 
rich, Columbus , give  all  that  can  be  said  for  Ves- 
pucci. Bandini’s  work  is  a perpetual  eloge.  But  it 
is  plain  that  Vespucci  loaded  bis  ships  with  slaves, 
and  was  as  cruel  and  unscrupulous  as  any  of  his 
contemporary  explorers.  The  title  of  the  book  in 
which  the  name  is  given  to  America  is  Cosmo- 
graphise  lutroductio,  etc. 
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BY  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS. 

DID  Winter,  letting  fall  in  vain  regret 

A tear  among  the  tender  leaves  of  May, 
Embalm  the  tribute,  lest  she  might  forget 
This  perfumed  and  imperishable  way  ? 

Or  did  the  virgin  Spring  sweet  vigil  keep 
In  the  white  radiance  of  the  midnight  hour, 
And  whisper  to  the  unwondering  ear  of  sleep 
Some  shy  desire  that  turned  into  a flower? 


MALOUIN. 

by  william  Mclennan. 


OH  yes,  dat’s  h’all  change’ now;  but 
I’ll  not  be  sure  ’e  was  any  better  nor 
de  h’ol’  days.  Dey  got  de  scrutin  secret , 
of  course.  But  w’at's  de  good?  Ef  de 
man  not  be  h’ones’,  ’e  jus’  sell  ’es  vote,  an’ 
den  ’e  vote  de  h’odder  way,  an1  nobody 
know. 

I’ll  be  h’always  vote  bleue , me,  ’cep’ 
h’only  once,  an’  dat  arrive  like  dis: 

Dat  was  de  year  w’en  de  young  Bigras, 
de  avocaty  run  ’gainst  de  h’ol’  Malouin, 
an’  we  ’ave  de  ’ole  country  h’out  dat  time, 
for  sure. 

De  h’ol’  Malouin  ’e  was  de  riches’  man 
on  Ste.  Philomdne;  ’e  ’ave  de  big  store, 
an’  de  bes’  ’ouse  on  de  village— de  big 
stone  ’ouse  w’at  ’e  buy  w’en  de  h’ol’  Mac- 
kenzie die — an’  ’e  ’ave  plenty  farm,  an’  ’e 
len’  de  money  wid  h’everybody ; an’  near- 
ly h’always  w’en  ’e  len’  ’e  get  de  lan’ 
some’ow.  An’  wid  h’all  ’es  money  ’e  was 
de  mean,  mis’rable  h’ol’  feller,  wid  ’es  ’eart 
like  de  ’ardes’  stone  on  de  Gran ’ Cdte. 

'E  was  de  same  w’at  get  my  fadder  on 
h’all  de  trouble  on  de  “ 'trente-sept” ; an’ 
w’en  my  fadder  was  kill’,  ’e  sell  de  poor 
littl’  modder  h’out  like  she  was  de  common 
beggar-woman. 

An’  de  young  Bigras,  ’e  was  de  son  to 
de  h’ol’,  h’ol’  Bigras,  de  notary,  w’at  live 
so  long  dey  say  ’e’s  forget  ’ow  for  die. 
Any’ow,  dat  young  feller  ’e  was  ver’ 
smart,  an’  dey  say  ’e  was  do  well  on 
Mon’real,  an’  ’e  was  come  down  h’all 
t' rough  de  country  on  de  las’  ’lection,  an’ 
dey  speak  of ’eem  good  deal  sence  dat; 
but  we  was  h’all  ’fraid  ’e  not  ’ave  much 
chance  wid  de  h’ol’  Malouin. 

De  firs’  assembUe  w’at  dey  ’ave  for 
name  deir  man  was  on  St.  Isidore  on  de 


Sonday  h’after  la  gran ’ messe,  an’  nearly 
de  ’ole  of  de  crowd  was  Malouin. 

De  young  Bigras  was  dere  too,  an’  wid 
’eem  was  ’es  frien’s  from  Mon’real,  French 
an’  h’Anglish  too;  an’  dey  h’all  come  late 
on  de  church,  an’  h’all  take  deir  place 
near  de  door,  an’  h’everybody  turn  ’roun’ 
for  see  dem;  an’  dey  h’all  look  ver’  fine 
wid  deir  black  coat,  an’  we  was  proud  for 
de  young  Bigras  ’ave  de  frien's  like  dat. 

Of  course  dey  was  h’out  de  firs’,  an’ 
w’en  de  h’odders  come,  dey  fin’  de  ’ole 
platform  w’at  was  fix  h’up  on  de  square 
was  h’all  fill’  h’up  wid  de  black  coat  an’ 
de  new  ’at  from  Mon’r^al ; but  Malouin 
’e  don’  say  nodding,  an’  I’ll  see  h’all  ’es 
gang  was  look  like  dey  was  wait  for 
somet’ing. 

Bymby  we  see  M.  Alec  Watson  come 
on  de  front  de  platform,  an’  ’e  ’ol*  h’out 
’es  ’an’,  an’  ’e  begin  for  say,  “ Messieurs 
les — ” w’en  somebody  yell  h’out,  “'Otirra 
pour  Malouin  /”  an’  de  minute  de  gang 
’ear  dat,  de  place  was  t’ick  wid  stones, 
an’  ’e  wasn’  two  minute  before  de  plat- 
form was  h’empty,  an’  h’all  de  fine  ’at  an’ 
de  black  coat  was  run  so  ’ard  dey  can  for 
deir  wagon  w’at  you  not  be  h’able  for  see 
dem  wid  de  dus’ ! 

Well,  bagosh ! I’ll  be  sorry  for  de  young 
Bigras,  but  I’ll  fin’  dat  so  fonny,  I’ll  jus’ 
laugh  wid  h’all  de  res’;  an’  w’en  wTe  laugh 
de  h’ol’  Malouin  wid  h’all’  es  frien’s,  h’all 
dress’  wid  etoffe  du  pays , was  h’up,  an’  de 
speech  begin. 

Dey  was  jus’  like  h’all  de  speech  w’at 
dey  make  h 'every  time;  h’all  lies  w’at  dey 
say,  an’  h’all  mud  w’at  dey  t’row.  But 
Mailhot,  de  notary,  ’e  say  one  t’ing  w’at 
I’ll  not  forgot.  ’E  say,  “Bymby  dose 
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gennelmen  dev  pome  back,  an'  dey  tire  tie  “Well,  we  look  Ifall  tvK>iijgb  de  'ole  boil- 
same  chance  w>n  dey  come  for  speak  like  iiqve  from  de  bottom  to  tie  top,  am  wo 
we  are.  Nobody  won'  say  4 Ourra}  for  was  jus*  gi ve  Ifup,  w'en  somebody  say 
scare  dem  some  more,  an’  ef  V rain,  V;  jus*  dere  was  tie  liftl'  r ir  moire  oiider  de  stair; 
rain  sot”  an'  no  more  stone.  An1  wen  dey  but  we  h'all  say  dere  was  no  good  for 
rotiK',  dey  talk  like  dey  h "always  do,  but  look  dere.  Bui  de  littf  Amyot  from  St. 
d is  year  ifall  deir  talk  is  de  deficit.  Dufs  Darthelmi  *e  say  'e  doif  know,  V was  look 
wmt  dey  try  an' scare  you  Wid;  arf  dal's  any'ovw  An*  'e  If  open  dedoor,  arf  V pull 
some  ting  w'at  dey  know  ifuli  'bout,  for  ifont  do  liuV  ches\  un  pti%  cnffre ; an’  e 
dat  was  de  bigges'  t ing  w'at  dey  leP  was  h’all  paint*  Idue.  an  'e  *ave  de  big 
be  in' deni.  hjrOn  inges  an*  de  big  liiron  padlock 

‘w  Now  111  tol'  you  w'ut  dat  was.  Wen  lie  If  up  wid  littl'  piece  of  string;  an*  de 
we  go  down  on  Quebec  two  year  pas'  for  minute  we  see  dat,  we  If  all  say,  ‘Pats 
sa vi*  dr  country,  de  tigs’  t'ing  wat  we  look  Vem!' 

for,  for  see  ef  ms  not  be  gone  wid  de  gem  But  de  little  Amyot  > sit  down  on  de 

ncduigii  WTat  we  put  Ifout,  was  de  Trea-  top,  ;uf  e say.  ‘ ’AiA  Ifoff.  I'll  ft  if  dis, 

grab  firsV  An'  den  'e 


can 
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h’ax  us  for  h’all  stan’  wid  our  'an’s  bein’ 
our  back,  an’  w'en  ’e  h'open  de  ches’,  w’at 
you  t'ink  ’e  fin’  ? 'E  fin’  de  deficit ! Out , 
messieurs , le  deficit!  An’  dere  was  nod- 
ding h'else  on  de  ches’  but  de  deficit . 

“But  no;  I'll  be  mistake.  Dere  was 
somet'ing  h’else. 

“On  de  one  corner,  stick  down  'ard 
on  de  crack,  was  one  big  two  sous  piece, 
and  de  wood  was  h’all  scratch  wid  de 
finger  of  de  gennelman  w'at  try  for  not 
leave  ’eem  be’in’  wid  de  res’. 

“ So,  messieurs,  w’en  dey  talk  on  de  de- 
ficit, you  h’all  know  w’at  dey  mean.” 

Well,  bymby  de  h’odders  come  back, 
and  de  assemblee  was  go  h’on,  an’  after 
w'ile  'e  was  t’rough,  an’  we  h’all  go  ome. 

An’  den  de  work  begin,  an'  nobody  was 
do  nodding,  nobody  was  talk  nodding, 
’cep’  de  ’lections.  We  ’ave  de  assemblee 
all  h’over  de  country.  We  go  h’up,  an’ 
we  go  down.  Sometime  we  'ave  de  fight, 
but  h 'everybody  was  ’appy,  an’  h'every- 
body  talk  so  big’s  ’e  can  for  ’es  man. 

Well,  bymby  de  day  come,  an’  we  was 
h'up  ’mos’  de  'ole  night  before,  an’  de 
chance  look  pretty  good  for  Bigras;  but 
we  know  ef  dere's  not  good  man  for  watch 
de  poll  for  'eem  on  Ste.  Philomene,  dere’s 
no  chance.  So  we  h’ax  Johnnie  Shep- 
per’  for  come  down,  an’  w’en  ’e  say  'e  was 
come,  we  know  dat's  h’all  correc’,  for  'e’s 
pretty  big  man  w’at  scare  Johnnie. 

But  we  was  pretty  sick  dat  morning 
w’en  we  come  h’out  an’  fin’  de  h’ol’  Ma- 
louin  ’ave  bring  down  k’all  dose  h’lrish 
fellers  h’all  de  way  from  de  Gore  on  de 
night.  An’  dere  dey  was  w’ere  dey  ’ad 
no  biznet  for  be,  'mos’  a ’undre’  of  dem, 
an’  h’every  one  'ave  de  new  h’axe-’andle 
on  ’es  an’,  an’  I’ll  know  dose  'andles  come 
h’out  de  store  of  de  h’ol’  Malouin. 

An’  dat  was  not  de  wors’.  Seven  a-clock 
come,  an*  no  Johnnie  Shepper’;  h’eight 
a-clock,  an'  no  Johnnie;  an’  den  ’alf  pas’ 
h’eight,  an’  de  poll  was  h’open  at  nine,  an’ 
dere's  no  Johnnie  come. 

An'  den  me  an’  Xiste  Brouillette  take 
Rosalie,  an’  start  h'off  down  de  road  for 
see  w'at  arrive.  An’  w’en  we  come  near 
to  de  big  turn  on  de  swamp,  we  ’ear  some- 
body yell ; an'  w’en  we  get  more  near,  we 
'ear  'eem  some  more,  an’  Xiste  'e  say, 
“Dat  soun'  like  Johnnie!” 

You  know  de  road  make  de  long  detour 
for  go  roun’  de  li'end  of  de  swamp,  an’ 
w’en  ’e  cross  de  bad  place  w’ere  dere's 
water  de  ’ole  year  long,  dere  is  two  littl’ 


bridge,  one  on  h'each  side,  wid  de  good 
lan’  on  de  middl’. 

Well,  w’en  we  get  on  de  turn  for  cross, 
sure  ’nough,  dere  was  Johnnie,  wid  de 
bridge  h'all  gone  between  w’ere  we  was 
an’  ’eem.  An’  ’e  was  walk  h’up  an’  down 
on  de  front  of  ’es  ’orse,  an’  de  way  ’e  was 
curse  an’  swear  was  h ’awful. 

’E  say  dat  was  de  h'ol’  Malouin  w'at 
fix  'eem  dat  way.  An’  w’en  we  say  w'y 
don’  ’e  go  back  an’ come  roun’  by  de  h'od- 
der  road,  ’e  swear  worse  nor  before,  an’  'e 
say  'e  can’  get  h’off  de  swamp,  dat  de 
li'odder  bridge  was  gone  too. 

Well,  bagosli ! dat  was  ver’  smart  trick, 
h'even  ef  'e  was  play’  by  de  h'ol’  Malouin. 
Dey  mus'  ’ave  pull  down  de  h’odder  bridge 
jus’  h’after  Johnnie  was  pass’,  an’  w'en  'e 
was  ’oiler  for  somebody  for  ’elp  ’eem  on  dis 
bridge  w'at'e  t'ink  was  break  by  'eemself. 

Well,  dere  ’e  was;  an'  bymby,  after 
w'ile,  'e  begin  for  laugh,  an’  ’e  say, 
“Well,  boys,  I'll  be  fix’  'ere!  You  go 
back  an’  vote  straight;  dough  dat  poll's 
gone,  for  sure.”  An’  den  we  tell  'eem 
'bout  de  h’lrish  from  de  Gore,  an’  'e  say 
dat  don’  make  nodding  any'ow;  ef  dey 
don'  'ave  no  man  for  watch  de  poll  'e's 
gone,  h’lrish  or  no  h’lrish.  Den  'e  say, 
“Sen’  me  somet’ing  for  drink  any’ow, 
an’  tell  de  h’ol’  Malouin  w'en  'e's  finish’ 
for  vote  h’all  de  chil’n  an’  h'all  de  people 
w’at  was  dead,  for  come  an’  fix  de  bridge 
an’  let  me  h’off,  an’  I'll  not  lick  'eem  till 
de  day  ’e  lef’  for  Quebec.” 

So  we  go  back.  An’  Xiste  'e  say  dere's 
no  good  for  vote,  an’  ’e  won’  get  'es  ’ead 
smash  for  no  h’lrish  picnic;  but  I’ll  say 
I’ll  don’  care  I’ll  ’ave  my  vote  down 
’gainst  dat  h’ol’  devil  Malouin  ef  'e's  de 
last  h’act. 

So  Xiste  'e  go  on  de  fadder’s  wid  Rosa- 
lie, an’  I'll  go  on  de  poll,  an'  I’ll  meet 
Mailhot,  an’  'e  say,  “Don’  Johnnie  Shep- 
per’ come  for  see  de  fair  play?"  An’  I'll 
not  say  nodding;  I’ll  jus’  go  h'on. 

An’  dere  on  de  front  of  de  poll,  w'at  was 
on  de  school -’ouse,  was  h’all  de  h 'Irish 
gang,  an’  I’ll  ’ear  dem  yell  an’  shout;  an' 
den  I’ll  see  Tom  Culbert  was  stan’  dere  wid 
es  ’orse,  an’  I'll  ’ear  de  h'ol’  Pelland,  w'at 
keep  de  poll,  say, 44  W’at's  ’es  name?"  An' 
’e  make  like  ’e  was  look  h’over  ’es  book 
ver’  'ard, an’  ’e  won’  look  h'up.  An’  Culbert 
'e  say,  “Jack,  John  Culbert,”  de  name 
of  ’es  brodder  w'at  was  on  Califournie. 
An’  de  h’ol’  Pelland  say,  “Correc';  h’ax 
'eem  for  w’o  ’e  vote.”  An’  Tom  ’e  say, 
44  You  vote  for  Malouin?”  an’  ’e  pull 
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de  Mb  de  'or se  .'-past 
fes  ’ead  down,  Ait"  Tom 
say.  ''  *18  coo*  speak.  V*  jus* 
make  <Jfc  ’host  tv’fli.  T)t 
4a,y  fMVlonin/*  An:  den 
dey  KM  yell,  ;Ui'  do 
Vpl'  Pei  taiiii  put  de  m?$e 
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: ;' ' me.  tsfctf 
‘Tfeb ; J-  iVVut  i , 

‘‘  lanV  Vup  rtere  ! T)ciV 
>wi  :$«& tie  geiiit^ln'^n.^^ 
wiai  Tor  fob?  £ : • , Ad ''  <Um  doy 
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A%  ve  dei  r 
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cley  ws-fi  Mdlfe,  hr'  Vup 
gio  hVli  ile  stick  i an!  I'M 
&ee  PT1  Aave Aio Ag0  muter* 
dnjra  fbr  pass  on  <te  poll 
Bacro-s!  t . Ill  bee  ^0^;; 
inH>  w'eu;  til  ytfiifeV  oiptfet 
1 i Y«  fv  Main  nife 
friake  mf  s;el  f A*tM«  ic^ fPjjf 
my 

fid)  L aV  T M go  li'pu  " A 
Arr  dose  fel  lers  say, 

<k  W ere  s jcilrmii^  Slufe 
Alt’  rte  one  feller 
■.my  on  d y (i  Vnlcler  fe11ent% 

^ You  iiot  s&n  dobimie 
Skepper  $ An'  tie 

Ft 'odder  feller  ;&ey . : A"  x£<>, 

Tim  Bax  dk  jgeti  nehoan  ?; 
pVaps  . nieet  ^id  v? 

AV  jlotlder  Hftvj  d 1 YAI  K?npr 
ymt  r stick  dfee.  tkm\ you 
see  tie  ntiOj  rive  de  sore 
VadV  A a9  lifeil  d&i  make 
me  Vail  ite  moiv1  wan’  for 
get  on e lnmes’  vale  'gainst 

cl» _ . . m _v.w ...  . , B| 

An'  dr  VoP  Pel  land  so  dr  re  w\(]  os  pmtfy  Mohwin  An'  dev  puli  me  de  one 
book,  an;  V.  look  on  me.  i>u  p buigb  on  way,  mr  day  poll  mm*  dr  bidder,  an'  de 
my:U*'.,iK..m.':  'ORay;*  ' 'Won  jour.  Mpfriiitfr.  one  felloe  tVow.de  ilrnu*  all  JiVwei*  rny 
W'a**  make  Tgh  wmm*  on  dk  .Hwcttiiy-  i *i  , m? tear  my  emit  ifir  no 
day-:  But  clatA  not  <le  hmun.  tNo\v  fur  mai>«  r eW  Vi!  iis.ni  not  get  do  dmnrf: 
vdo  yMu  von-  For  F ry m;t)«  Xavier  Mu  lor  bom. 

louui.  ttfflrrhtntil.  AVrti.  .dm*"  a fir  de»  was  tire'  h'out. 

.A:u  1 11  la,’  si,  inad.  Ill  viy.  4 Wat,  me'  mo  i H jom  flown  Oil  <Jfe  Idol'  BrouilleUe. 

AUtlouvo;  ' an’  dr  rird  iis  -nir  li'np  <o  urlls  PIl  bt‘ 

AjB  dat  flitp^i^jsdj!e*ye^  ’ffO(j[tn  e sitjy  ldaitle;.  but  wyn  I'll  yo^i^y.  I ll 

“ Lout's  li  ail  }*V']o  ; V.  say.  Mnloum’  ' tiu'  some  bdler  avc  pair'd  Ind!  tie  sj?otN 

AriVaiy  itaojr  Mi  down  tm-  (k;l  IbuT  on  ibrvdie.  v.  id  jfe  t*N$  naint.  an'  I'll  not 

vxIlih;'Ux  . Am  Ptlland  ffe  vrll  Idoid.  be  h'  lide  for  rome  on  <je  vijlagr  fur  more 
**  jNAuldrV  f««rld;ilnuin  ! intrru!"  nor  ibvo  wt^ek 

An*  i f;  iiv"  rV»r*  arab  de  Imok.  Imt  ibo-  An  da tA  dr  Vrmly  . Bi»»v  nAii  Pll  n6t: 
Vail  F»t‘L;i tv  wal  <\^]v,  **  durra  t tmwu  \ ou*  dr  ^raVln  diekel.  me ! 
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FROM  THE  BLACK  FOREST  TO  TIIE  BLACK  SEA 


THE  sun  was  well  down  behind  the  lulls  began  to  be  the  focus  of  rural  activity 
before  we  launched  the  canoes  on  the  Wherever  mills  were  anchored  in  th 
day  we  left  Buda-Pesth.  The  strains  of  strongest  currents,  the  peasants  cauipe< 
the  csardas  still  echoed  in  oar  ears;  our  on  the  adjoining  banks,  with  ox  carts  ful 
minds  were  confused  by  the  succession  of  of  freshly  winnowed  corn,  awaiting  thei 
novel  experiences  we  had  enjoyed  during  turn  for  the  grinding.  Women  vigor 
the  past  four  days;  the  river  seemed  to  ously  beating  clothes  with  wooden  mal 
rush  on  with  a giddier  swirl  than  ever  lets  enlivened  the  scene  with  their  laugh 
before,  and  a strong  headwind  did  its  ter  and  gossip,  and  formed  fascinating 
best  to  discourage  our  progress  It  was  groups,  with  every  combination  of  riel 
not  until  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  hills  color.  Everywhere  were  sunshine  am 
near  the  city,  late  op  the  following  day,  laughter  and  song.  Cries  of  Eljen!' 
that  we  realized  we  were  now  at  length  (hurrah!)  aud  1 ‘ Ho va  megy?”  (where  an 
fairly  afloat  in  the  heart  of  the  vast  open  you  going?)  greeted  us  constantly  as  wt 
plain  which  extends  to  the  Carpathians.  passed,  shouting  in  reply,  “Fekete  I)en 
The  corner  of  this  plain  winch  we  had  gerig1'  (to  the  Black  Sea).  The  cheery 
crossed  below  Pressburg  hud  given  us  a vivacity  of  the  people,  their  unfailing 
hint  of  what  we  might  expect  in  the  way  courtesy  and  agreeable  manners,  had  won 
of  monotonous  scenery,  but  it  had  dis-  our  affectionate  admiration  from  the 
closed  to  us  little  of  the  charm  of  the  first,  and  (lie  more  we  came  to  know 
great  river  which  now  enchanted  us.  them,  the  more  we  found  reason  to  honor 
High  bluffs  of  firm  hard  earth  alternated  our  earliest  impressions  of  therm 
with  stretches  of  densely  wooded  low  The  tyranny  of  limited  space  forbids 
banks  and  tree-embowered  villages,  nes-  lengthy  description  of  more  than  one  of 
tied  long  distances  apart,  under  vineyard  the  many  interesting  villages  we  explored 
clad  slopes,  or  among  fields  rich  with  in  the  first  day  or  two  below  Buda-Pesth, 
maize  and  ripening  wheat.  The  river  and  Dima  Foldvar  of  cheerful  memory 
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may  he  taken  $s  a type  or  all.  The  ami  the  xoultutule  of  liymvs  tempting  the 
village  itsel  f ist  like  most  Hungarian  * p&ucH  fssd&fly  us  • at  hrst,  aqli  we 

pliie^,  U i^]flfe£tiotj  of  low  houses  .along  evmld  tfiiljr  vusli  yt t tli u^itetrteo I tv  f £0*$ 
brand  street*.  laid  out  in  rectangular .plan.,  point  to'  point,  rinding  each  new  group 
' gullied  ami  dusty,  siiul  shaded  by  rows  of  ami  each  neov  Jjfeident  more  hnw<m.iwur 
gum*!! . A great  barren  iij&y*  than  ttyV  pthya*,  -‘L  yiy  .] 

k$t  square  forms  the  usual  prominent  Jlour^  parsed  like  magic,  anti 
feature  .of  . the  •yil)agt%.n.vul  iVopi  this  arid  warn  mg a ft erpm  m light  warm'd  ok  o>  hr 

; ib.orpughfaiV*#  • • .I'js&d . - oif,  \Vg  hRd  ^i;0'celjy  the 

oat  into  the  open  country  behind,  and  ‘'good;  by  .across  the  ' shming  vViiiP* 
casual \y  pml  there.  like  the  streets  of  the  when  a violent  waul  arose.  dhTwuig  wph 
tow-ii.  sinoHy  cities  in  the  far  West,  The  its  rushing  .eO'lpd  tin-  tinkle  of  the 
architeel  urai examples  found  in  i>mm  music  : in.  the  towm  mud  tdiahgirijg  the 
Folder  are  pot  hotid>(e;  timI^L  the  it j - playid  slmim  .mje  a turbulent  sea  of 

gfh  4p\rn 
increasr 

>( 

that  by-d  om*  nUemion.  A fovv  sleepy  • eu  jalpng  sanredirnes  half  sovomped.  on 
uvar^hvvuruen  salirt  the  broad  jftliudow  . able  Uy  find  w high 

of  tlie  itgly  tmvnd  nil  I , and  ve#eopt  for  the  Lurks,  o o idar  h i g Tb  ve  niu  re  * mi  in  to  the 
caiHCOii  t euuj  i t$y  and  going* 
of  many  graceful  oUiidm*& 
bean  hg  tu  b*  of  l)a \ \ u lev  wa- 
rn)*' on  tlirir  heads  Uu'o 

was -A  . ; /.^y 

6u  (bi.v^iwotvs,  Ai)  .(he-  l?h* 

8t  rhe  village  concern ranuJ 
itseJt  livuler  the  sandy  IjduQ? 
by  Ur*;-,  riverside;  A pro  - 
eef^ipii  of  l^i>ofuate4  girls 

fMbhgjyfe 

the  #bprR  -. 

pyd  h>Yl\h  whilst ; v^iidi  thhir 
•*ifiVi4ed^.k I H^like  iiyUi^vrfi 
relied  up ink*  fib*  narrnx* 
iljpfc  eb#yp*&>?  av  Hashed : • klhrir 
; ^-pd  ’ A'i4.jgi&fc  -;5b  ■ : th.ft’ : 

. £bai l(pv  water t w hife a busy 
rtinuy  »>f  tri.en  and  woiiit.ui 
ti nhu^ded  the  ba *'&>  ati4 
ea  rrieil  tJiW  b^iiyyy 't re tglif . 
to  the  NT^iydioi!«:ei?>  ,Af 
every  avidlahle  poii>t  uf 
Itie  eibVwd^i  river  - f rhrrf 
\v  asher-wonvein  rw  p h tin- je 
peUje«>;.fis  v^f  to' thr.xvaiyh  ’ 

Hmau,  aphl  ' lively  duf  yet  jo  p^prinxch  too 

eViuUer  v\  i tii  ‘ ia^Vkk  of  .n^r^bq^bbyg/^'-TIie  dt^pHjn^-gl^rjV  i&b. 

ihvn  urtive  mnibis.  d?r  rhe  shadow  of  f diai tired  the  . u*smiS  landmarks;  that,  vvv 
Um  house*  near  the  {audit*  £ geu  pifr*  con  hi  m-i  hei«a:<hi'  hyes  fy<Mn  hushes, 
of  xvuieruicdoit^  w^rv  tbr”1  ventre*  of  amt  could  rvrjdy^  jjud^e  of  ouy  dtsbffico 
proaje  of  all  ayev  ev*  rv  jndivid oal  busy  from  ihr  ^hmv^  hy  The  stumd  of  the  ah- 
iyiMt  the  Inseiou^,  yui^y  hr  bit  On  )all  gry  ^vateir  ‘ bVattrift-*.  batik 

vkU  ':  irr  -axv  thtsliing  rivlt  e».»ioi\  heiiuti  lh:»  n e •xygui.  d.nveu  by  tin;  xviml,  wltir.h 
fo I types,  pictoresque  grae«d'td  *ee«o»*d  to  inert-ii'o  -vdh  every  h'rslt  gust, 

tud'jom.  ami  tin-.  i.nisUe  of  «;ea^des>  aetiv-  W lierever  vvo  ,h  h d n/  iatni/iite  htyidvijig 

ity  TJRv  Hjj&rkilhjg;  brtBfuui  w:tye>  warned  ;Ui».  flip}-  found  a 

colors  glow  i(ig  in  l be  in’ighl  August  sun,  *be4ten*d  S)n»i  VVy  sh»uid  poo  ml  our  ea- 
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noes  to  pieces  before  we  got  them  ashore. 
The  noise  of  the  storm  made  it  difficult 
for  us  to  hear  each  other  shout,  and  it 
was  only  by  constant  piping  on  our  shrill 
whistles  that  we  kept  our  little  fleet  to- 
gether. The  situation  at  last  became  so 
serious  that  we  were  about  to  give  up  all 
attempt  to  land,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
scudding  down  in  mid  stream  until  the 
storm  should  abate,  preferring  to  risk 
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capsize  there  rather  than  to  endanger  the 
canoes  by  further  trials  at  landing  on  a 
lee  shore.  Just  as  we  came  to  this  deci- 
sion, however,  an  unusually  heavy  squall 
struck  us,  and  at  the  same  moment  we 
heard  the  unmistakable  swash  of  the  wa- 
ter among  willow  bushes  close  at  hand. 
We  knew  then  that  we  should  find  tem- 
porary shelter  and  shallow  water  among 
the  willows,  for  the  unusual  height  of 
the  river  had  flooded  all  low  places. 
From  the  shallow  water  on  a flooded 
meadow  we  could  manage  to  land  and 
make  our  camp;  so  we  pushed  boldly  on, 
and  passing  the  yielding  barrier,  which 
fortunately  was  but  a rod  or  two  wide, 
found  ourselves  in  a quiet  shelter  behind 
the  screen  of  slender  bushes,  and  at  the 
edge  of  a grove  of  large  trees  with  solid 
turf  underneath.  By  the  light  of  our 
lanterns  we  hauled  lip  the  canoes,  ar- 
ranged them  so  as  to  best  shelter  our 


camp  fire  from  the  blast,  rigged  our  tents, 
and  then  cooked  our  supper  in  comfort. 
The  storm  continued  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  and  we  slept  to  the  howling  of 
the  wind  in  the  trees  and  to  the  dull  roar 
of  the  Danube  billows. 

Now,  as  we  advanced,  the  river  rose 
higher  and  higher,  flooding  all  the  swamps 
and  low-lying  woodlands,  and  spreading 
out  into  broad  lakes  over  the  meadows. 

Once  only,  in  a whole  day’s 
paddle,  did  we  find  a fishing- 
station,  and  this  was  kept  by 
men  from  a village  fifteen 
miles  inland,  who  take  regular 
turns  in  visiting  their  homes 
during  the  long  months  when 
fishing  is  profitable.  Their 
great  wigwam  had  bunks  for 
a dozen  meu,  and  miles  of  nets 
were  drying  in  the  sun.  As 
we  had  been  accustomed  to 
land  at  a village  at  least  once 
a day  to  replenish  our  larder 
with  fresh  meat,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  wine,  we  found  our 
cupboards  rather  empty  after  a 
day  or  two  in  the  wilderness, 
and  we  welcomed  the  sight  of 
the  fishing-camp,  for  we  knew 
we  could  procure  there  an 
abundance  of  sterlet,  the  best 
fish  found  in  the  Danube. 
Our  arrival  was  a great  event 
in  the  camp,  and,  mutually  in- 
terested in  each  other’s  boats 
and  mode  of  life,  we  spent 
an  hour  there,  and  then  departed,  with  a 
generous  supply  of  sterlet  taken  from  the 
fish -car  which  was  anchored  in  the 
stream,  and  covered  with  the  stings  of 
mosquitoes, which  hovered  in  a cloud  over 
the  whole  point. 

The  steady  current  and  favorable  winds 
did  not  long  permit  us  to  fancy  ourselves 
explorers  in  an  undiscovered  country, 
but  carried  us  easily  on,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  a day,  out  of  the 
swamps  and  forests  to  the  region  of  vine- 
yards and  dry  hills  and  villages.  In  a 
measure,  as  we  went  along  and  the  land- 
scape varied,  so  did  the  costumes  change 
in  character,  the  types  differ,  and  new 
peoples  hail  our  fleet  with  cries  in  strange 
languages.  Drifting  along  within  a yard 
or  two  of  the  shore,  we  entered  into  tem- 
porarily intimate  relations  with  the  vil- 
lagers at  their  customary  occupations, 
and  were  always  welcomed  by  them  with 
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unobtrusive  but  hearty  familiarity,  which  gle  for  independence  in  ‘48  he  fled  to  the 
tilled  our  days  with  pleasant  little  epi-  United  States,  became  a naturalised  citi- 
sodes  and  delightful  experiences.  The  zen,  and.  after  a year  or  so.  went  hack  to 
loug-pbpnluiVs  town  of  Mohues,  with  ex-  Paris  to  meet  and  marry  the  lady  who 
tensive  and  ugly  coal-yards,  did  not  at  had  been  betrothed  to  him  before  the  rev- 
first  tempt  us  to  land,  but  groups  of  beau-  elution  broke  out.  On  his  return  to 
tiful  children  and  young  girls,  who  as-  America  he  was  unable  to  resist  long  the 
sc tn bled  to  watch  us  as  we  stayed  our  all  fascinations  of  the  adventurous  life  in 
too  rapid  course  along  the  shore  at  the  the  great  West,  and  for  a time  he  followed 
very  doorsteps  of  the  houses,  suggested  the  fortunes  of  General  Fremont  ami 
such  possibilities  there  that  we  had  per-  other  explorers  of  the  wild  regions, 
force  to  go  msh^>re  an(l  $ee  what  the  place  When  the  rebellion  offered  a still  more 
was  like.  At  our  accustomed  refuge  in  tempting  field  for  his  restless  ambition, 
all  these  villages — the  public  bath-house  lie  joined  a New  Jersey  regiment.  and 
—we  found  among  the  crowd  of  people  served  with  distinction  as  its  colonel  un- 
fathered at  the  landing  a boy  of  about  a til  be  was  disabled  in  the  field  and  inca- 
dozcui  years  <»f  age,  who,  to  our  great  ;i.s-  paeitated  for  active  life  in  the  future, 
touishment,  addressed  ns  in  English, with  Shortly  after  the  close,  of  the  war  lie  re - 
an  unmistakable  American  accent,  and  turned  to  Hungary  with  his  family,  and 
said  Unit  ills  gtandfatl»eivhoped  w(‘ would  for  a quarter  of  a century  lias  kept  his 
call  on  him  before  we  went  further.  A memory  bright,  his  gratitude  warm,  and 
few  moments  later  we  were  toasting  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country  st ill  as 
America,  England,  and  Hungary  iii  the  pure  as  when  he  won  the  silver  eagle  on 
purest  of  Tokay  from  the  original  bottles,  his  shoulders  in  the  trying  days  of  ‘61. 
sealed  in  the  memorable  year  of  r48.  Our  His  children  and  grandchildren  regard 
host,  Colonel  Fo met,  was  a fine  type  of  America  with  such  reverence,  and  speak 
the  Hungarian  patriot,  who,  like  so  many  of  it  with  such  genuine  affection*  that 
others,  bud  returned  to  his  native  conn-  our  poor  patriotism  was  put  quite  to  the 
try,  after  years  of  exile,  to  end  his  life  blush.  AVith  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  noble 
among  his  kin.  After  the  heroic  strng  old  soldier  mpdestly  gave  us  a short  his- 
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tory  of  his  life  there,  and  lived  over 
again  for  a brief  moment  the  scenes  of  his 
younger  days,  his  blood  still  boiling  at 
the  memory  of  the  martyrs  of  Arad,  his 
voice  still  keeping  its  martial  ring  as  he 
spoke  of  his  comrades  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion in  his  adopted  land.  There  are  few 
countries  where  the  utterance  of  such 
intense  sentiments  would  not  sound 
strained  and  dramatic,  and  the  expression 
of  such  feeling  appear  a little  out  of  tune. 
But  in  Hungary  patriotism  is  not  consid- 
ered old-fashioned,  nor  do  the  dictates  of 
society  demand  that  studied  indifference 
and  coolness  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Our  visit  to  the  grand 
old  patriot  left  an  impression  on  us  which 
neither  time  nor  distance  can  efface. 

A few  miles  below  Mohacs  is  the  upper 
mouth  of  the  canal  which  joins  the  Dan- 
ube with  the  Theiss,  giving  an  easy  out- 
let for  the  produce  of  the  great  fertile 
plain,  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
grain  and  lumber  from  the  interior  to  the 
chief  water  highway.  The  construction 
of  the  canal  dates  from  the  last  century, 
and,  in  all  probability,  it  was  projected 
even  as  early  as  the  Roman  occupation. 
It  is  only  within  a few  years,  however, 
that,  by  the  aid  of  English  capital,  it  has 
been  finished  and  put  in  active  operation. 
The  wonderfully  rich  farming  country 
through  which  it  passes  has  attracted 
from  earliest  times  settlers  from  all  sur- 
rounding regions,  and  of  all  the  Hunga- 
rian kingdom  it  has  the  most  varied  and 
heterogeneous  population.  Almost  any- 
where within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
low  horizon  may  be  counted  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss  a dozen  villages, 
sheltering  representatives  of  as  many 
different  races,  and  a more  attractive 
field  for  the  philologist  or  for  the  artist 
cannot  be  found  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic.  The  traveller  who  rushes 
down  the  Danube  in  a steamer,  or  yawns 
at  the  monotonous  plain  from  the  win- 
dow of  a Pullman  car  on  the  Orient  Ex- 
press, gets  no  more  idea  of  the  people 
than  if  he  saw  them  from  a balloon. 
Even  studied  intimately  and  at  leisure, 
tli is  unique  mixture  of  races  is  confusing 
and  perplexing,  and  only  those  who  have 
long  been  familiar  with  them  can  thor- 
oughly understand  the  conditions  of  their 
existence.  In  all  Hungary  the  Magyar, 
or  pure  Hungarian,  does  not  number  over 
four  out  of  the  fifteen  millions  of  inhab- 
itants. They  are  the  dominant  race  in- 


tellectually and  physically,  and,  of  course, 
the  governing  race.  But  the  frugal,  in- 
dustrious immigrants  have  on  all  sides 
taken  possession  of  the  land,  have  estab- 
lished manufactories  and  built  up  trade, 
and  have  often  left  to  the  Magyar  little 
beside  that  pride  of  race  to  which  even 
the  lowest  among  them  cling  as  their 
most  precious  birthright.  It  is  this  pride 
which  has  bound  the  nation  together  all 
through  the  dark  centuries  of  constant 
warfare  with  an  implacable  euemy,  and 
it  is  this  pride  which  is  the  Magyar’s  best 
support  in  his  present  struggle  for  a place 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  civilized  nations. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  his  intellect- 
ual superiority  over  the  races  who  crowd 
him  on  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west. 
That  he  is  not  yet  in  the  same  plane  of 
civilization  as  the  nations  in  the  west  of 
Europe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
west  was  civilizing,  the  Magyar  was  keep- 
ing the  frontier  against  advancing  Mo- 
hammedanism; and  it  is  only  now,  after 
many  centuries  of  discouragement  and 
oppression,  that  he  is  in  a position  to  ad- 
vance along  the  road  of  peaceful  devel- 
opment and  culture.  To  such  a nature 
as  his  all  is  possible,  and  his  marvellous 
progress  during  the  past  twTenty  years  is 
gratifying  proof  that  he  is  making  the 
best  of  his  present  possibilities. 

We  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  be 
personally  conducted  through  this  inter- 
esting region  by  Mr.  Louis  Gerster,  the 
vice-consul  of  the  United  States  at  Buda- 
Pesth,  a gentleman  who,  from  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  population,  was  able 
to  steer  our  course  successfully  through 
the  manifold  ethnological  and  philologi- 
cal shoals  on  which  we  should  certainly 
have  been  wrecked  had  we  been  travel- 
ling alone.  The  few  days  we  spent  in 
his  company  along  the  Franzens  Canal 
would  make  a volume  in  itself,  and  it  is 
only  because  we  must  not  pause  in  our 
tale  of  our  Danube  voyage  that  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  the  log-book  of  this  side 
trip  closed.  Russians,  Bulgarians,  Sax- 
ons, Servians,  Jews,  gypsies,  Schokatzs, 
Bunyvatzs,  and  other  known  and  un- 
known races  and  tribes,  each  with  dis- 
tinctly different  dress,  language,  and  cus- 
toms practically  unchanged  by  trans- 
plantation into  Hungarian  soil,  so  be- 
witched us  with  the  charms  of  constant 
variety  and  novelty  that  our  trip  was  one 
round  of  exhilarating  and  delightful  im- 
pressions. Thanks  to  the  excellent  man- 
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agemeiit  of  our  friend,  we  were  able  to 
spend  a Saturday  afternoon  and  part  of 
Sunday  in  the  Sehokatz  village  of  Mono 
storsxeg,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  but  so  hidden  away  behind  isl- 
ands that  it  would  not  have  attracted  our 
attention  from  the  canoes,  and  even  if 
Voi.  LXXXl  V • No.  504  - 88 


we  had  seen  it,  we  would  not  have  suse 
peeled  the  existence  of  the  treasures  it 
held  for  us.  The  village  itself  is  not  un- 
like many  others  we  visited,  with  broad 
streets  shaded  by  acacias  and  mulberries, 
low  whitewashed  houses,  a large  barren 
church  edifice,  and  a few  unobtrusive 
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a dance.  From  somewhere,  we  never 
knew  how  or  whence,  a group  of  strange- 
Jookjng  musicians  and  stranger  instru- 
ments appeared  casually  in  l lie.  crowd, 
and  the  inspiriting  tinkle  of  native  dances 
set  every  hare  foot  patting  time  on  the 
smooth  1 5*  trampled  earth.  There  were 
a bass  viol,  a guitar,  a medium  sized 
mandolin*  and  one,  the  tatnboura,  m> 
larger  than  a lady's  hand,  all  of  then* 
strung  with  wire,  and  played  with  a bit 


shops.  Ill  the  daytime,  particularly  in 
the  harvest  season,  the  whole  place  is  dc 
serted  except  by  a few  old  people  and 
children.  With  the  peep  of  day  the  en- 
tire adult  population  rattles  away  over 
the  plain  in  springless  wicker  wagons  to 
the  corn-fields,  often  miles  distant.  As 
the  sun  gets  low  in  the  afternoon  the 
dusty  streets  are  again  lively  with  laden 
carts  and  wagons  full  of  chattering,  sing 
ing  girls  as  brown  as  Indians.  The  viL 
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on  i lie  busy  ok  .iUfy  wdtfien 
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linen  with  short 
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stag*:.  ‘Tjjfe,  <fiiiive)f.  wav  nlrbady  bona  down  llttur  baek*.  SSocir-oi^ 

full  , VlbOO  wv  Viibmbi  anti  ; '^^ii'tVV;’ recl.i^t i^l  '^i^nrvW 

bmUm  oi  .many  people  sett  hop ■ »hvm>eives*  matrons  wear  valors.  sametmiex  preen  or 
j ir i • :‘^io 4) ‘tv  i uxHhny  H'*l  -bnil  the  i>iw  brr 

worHhqqH>rK  doming. m wi  different  oOpm  clthitiy  mitieeahm  h*jr  fbtnr  UnisC  line** 
We-  *;>V  there  io;n’V*d)«i»y  iR  the  .Klruusm  e-nrmehtx  Hint  HahonUy  **&>!>.,  <4U-n  villi 
> eneioinl.eil  l»v  vhe  hniiiaht  vobiis>  u $tirtyvu-i  of  the  spur  in  flm  miajiv  of  a 
all  Ok*  'while  unable  to  miHtf  UuM  this  htw?*  «o  nuumpt  »«o  the  eirle  of  U»e  beel. 
\vr;K  r ho  ruKtuuiorv  weekly  i*i  f;oimn>  Ofit  Kvo u ;»S  ho  Watchiop  the  jieopie 

a (irfirriiitu*  pu^vanr  ^>rfat<pnil  foi;  :n)ir.  the  btv^ob;  qu  iie  ilv^crbul  apn  he 

hrnobt  .S*li?».  apart/ o^mi  the  tiort  w We  hastened. on  to  another  viiJape 

ijiaiTied  sMiit'  Me.  ^Ourh;  t a-'h  tf,ol  s;  per  n heoe,  ni  the  popoioos  ,>n  veil)  quare  ? 

1i»‘ii  of  iln  iino,  pom-i-wmI  IVir  U»c*i/.  a?ul  we  renphi  our  best  pHthpS»;>>  of  Oriental 
eaeli  wtorril  the  eljureh  i»v  diileriun  . life  'in  jin-  pi’ooje  of  wono  M >Uunp  lito. 
door  A'.onr  tie-  : uo.tr  the  njamiigebbfA  m the  m *ad  in  i.tte  ivtuidow  of  vie;  koo^e^ 
>ii;.tideiis  t}iinu<>  cluinpiup.  in  with -their  red  d/sdannup,  like  1 rue  On*  ui^ls'  all  sucii 
honi.v;  ;«lw;i  v<  Oi  j»urr .ii'<  » «f  } )i  w ov  nn*re. : itfjcnries  ,-u  ohiii'i  ^ rind  laities,  anti  d«srmh*r 
/,..;[?  *vui\  a hoje  ■(»!•; jlo  k w. .v ;>ii  y[rj.  u jfoj  hv  t »<i*  htirr/Vf’of  dirt : <.Mir.SiauUv'>‘A 
|bXV*fc^'  bobk,  fmneb  >\f  ^ 

:'<>qi .; ij^eir  nq  the  /'storin'  ’:  jh>t  qU'Wbittbn# for  ;)>kap“ie  -^re; 

1 1 f><> c t ivwn  taviiip 


m «vj?t»A>r  hhEK'Ss 


W/Jtj . . r,_,- , HUPHpmRUPRNI^ ..  ^ *,r?^py 

;itll v' r i01 

‘i'l  IT  }.o*;, (I.(  H'liuday  rliuni-is  SO  ns  to  jVhhoWUji  ijti  or?‘M*ti<U«  of  iirU.,Mvv 

rtbh^inb^  a few  moments  lidrue&s  imioim  H tV^  ^eh ntlv  >1 4% 
in  fh^M/tUtuite  />f  prayer,  ami  t)ieri  rose  yafe  biife^ve^ 'm-  a notion  t$'ihc 
k?id  fottk.  flnbr./sy^t%.  t/tt  MU,  tlmf  e;tteat  . types tl Vis- > :»ih-* ; jx ^or- 
'C’Ofu^^pqlion  qltnre  ; Was  not  trru>  t,y  ley  U iii  hood, 

\vear  f h‘d*  teronw.  and,  whh  ti»i-  e\-  VN'liMt.  we.  left  the  nemib  of  .tlie.  pimvL 
erqitKWi  M sorev  v,:>?  H'r  ornazeeuts  ujid  ntonvinp  affor  our  rxenrsiior, 

. /aU  llie'artfeit^  ordb‘Ki?.wcre  and  vliot  down  the  turbid  stream  with'  all 
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sail  set,  the  soothing  regularity  of  the  again  the  familiar  language  of  the  upper 
tree-covered  hanks,  ami  the  utter  absence  river.  At  the  nearest  corner  was  a hrew- 
of  anything  to  study  or  to  sketch,  was  ery,  with  tables  under  the  trees,  and  gust- 
not  without  a ca  lining  in fluen.ee  on  us.  zling  sluggards  devouring  stning  sausage 
and  but  for  this  little  respite  we  probably  and  stronger  cheese.  Everything  was  of 
should  not  have  had  the  heart  to  laud  the  most  eonunouplace  German  order, 
at  the  long  straggling  village  of  Aputin,  from  the  architecture  of  the  houses  to  the 
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which  promised  new  beauties  and  fresh 
interests.  Almost  the  first  person  we  saw 
w-ftfif  a little  old  German  woman  spinning 
flax  on  a tiny  wheel,  looking  exactly  as  if 
she  bad  been  transported  bodily  from  the 
Black  Forest.  Further  along  the  street 
we  met  unmistakable  German*,  and  heard 


beer  mugs*.  Our  parachute  had  burst,  and 
we  came  to  earth  with  a heavy  thump. 

A few  miles  below  A pa  tin,  with  course 
as  straight  as  a canal,  the  river  Drave 
pours  in  a muddy  flood, .and  far  up  the 
shining  stream  the  foot  hills  of  the  Tyro- 
lean Alps  lie  all  faint  in  the  distance. 


Qri^ira 
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FevUlo  hills  now  ^kirr  K-oik.  and  din.Wrut,  \ nii ianulf ties  we  had  passed  u» 

their  sunny  yelhov  &]opg$  looked  agree-  «:mr  journey.  No.wv:iKffore;  the"  ramm-is 
ably  bright  and  nano  after  the  heavy"  rohihnintityitJi  of  lifters  on  the milks  near 
greens  of  the  forest  and  swamp.  Thu,  the  Hungarian  shm^  had  reaped  |.o  pu/kie 
river  has  cashed  iUviVv  the  hills  into  pe*v  iis,  ami  ^Slavonian  names  in  a 

pendlcular  bluffs.  Which  are  of  earth  a)  pmV  and  pnf&iiiiliar  idphahe!  stared  a » p.- 
most  as  hard  as  sandstone  Rude  Steps  froth  tlie  weather  -•  stained  shies  of  the 
dot  .along  4 eh;* ft  were  li  vely  witji  girls  along  the  opposTfed>hrrJc,  Hint 

carrying  jar-  of  T $0$'  to  the  yil  thing  of  the  erud  dy  of  Orient^}  tasO  wav 

luge  and  once,  under  a vineyard,  seen  jo  Uve-ni»*kH f.m  bmipth  h>.-hVt*W*te 

w I * ore  the  vines  trail  over  On*  very  edge  tie*  wo.  >d  work  hoar  the  door  a.  lid  wnuhe. 
of  the  hank.  *.VU  s;»vY  u ritih;  ea  ve  dug  in  Proiii  the  rigid  hank  W fonird  hah,  <0  an 
the  earth,  where  a long  pole  xvdh.a  dan-  unknown  loiigtnigt^  ami  by  th* 

PH  hush  fuojtvdiug  far  bevond  the  edge  saw  peasant*  With  lieive-T*  mustache 
rough  hough  shelter, At  thy  dour  of  the  than  even  the  Miigym*  boasts,  and  \* omen 
eel  Ur  annoum-.d  U>  The  tivvi*  turn  that  of  a heavy.  Unsyirifmt]»etie  Type,  Tip* 
will*  yvas  for  ;’:•!>•,  On**  phi  frieilds  the  enUamu  ion,  had  hiidergone  a derided 

ddbrept  milk  stfji  V burred  hi  fe«t}UVut  yhani^y  Both  fmm  npd  when^n 
i n terra  R where  the  steea.ni  ran  the  swift-  tdnmsy  wrappings  . around  |im  aid;ie>  ve 
psf  Sieve  1 he  t i r&i  Inin*  w^suw  them—  ttfiroatU  sundnK  nub  hoes.  The  h?esu 
faiyup  the  rirtuv  al»ove  Vduimt  - they  inid  trousers  of  the  men  were  propped  re  h” 
notthaurged  tluR  ymmnb  aiaipe  or  oou:  daff  hr  the.  thongs  whjrji  hound  the  iiuek 
strnetimi ; but  the  owners  nade-s,  painted  'woollen  •e.lniiu  or  sock*  to  ihfe 

in  large  while  lelRR  aRhv.  sides,  hud ^ iinhles,  and  Vf>b  sashes  took  Uw  plure  hi 

•marked  wi th  ncnniwV  dim  Ijrivvt^  «{  » '■->«*$> jY»  n f ng  1 o *h  mv?* 
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herself  to  us  long  before 
we  readied  the  political 
frontier. 

We  had  crossed  the 
line  of  active  melon 
consumption  soon  after 
leaving  Buda-Pesth ; we 
had  for  days  revelled 
in  a superabundance  of 

them,  and,  indeed,  had 
-quite  become  ace uston \ 
ed  to  the  sight  of  every 
human  being,  old  and 
young,  either  carrying 
a melon  or  preocctipieii 
with  eating  it.  We  had 
contributed  our  gener- 
ous share  to  the  flotsam 
of  melon  rinds  which 
bobbed  down  the  cur- 
rent, amt  had  sampled 
every  unfamiliar  varie- 
ty of  the  delicious  fruit 
which  had  met  our  no 
lice.  It  was  chiefly, 

then,  from  the  urues 
thetic  motives  of  appe- 
tite that  we  proposed 
to  land  at  Yukovar, 
the  capital  of  Croatia, 
which  had  long  been 
held  up  to  us  by  melon - 
eaters  as  the  one  place 
on  the  Danube  where 
the  fruit  was  found  in 
perfection.  As  we  cane* 
near  the  town,  remark - 
able  mainly  for  a new 
synagogue  of  doubtful 
taste,  we  saw  piles  of 
huge  round  objects  ranged  along  in  we  saw  piled  up  there  under  the  trees, 
the  shade  of  small  trees  on  the  hank,  and  feminine  terrors  were  slowly  forgo  t- 
like  cannon  balls  in  an  arsenal,  ami  We  ten.  in  the  excitement of  trade.  Whoever 
needed  no  further  identilication  of  this  has  seen  the  Southern  negro  busy  with  a 
metropolis  of  the  melon  trade.  Our  ap-  watermelon  may  be  aide  to  imagine  our 
prou<\h  seemed  n>  c;um.'  an  unusual  rom-  Satisfaction  at  thfc  quality  nf  tin*  fruit  we 
motion  at  the  landing,  and  we  naturally  found,  and  any  one  familiar  with  the 
attributed  this  to  the  activity  among:  the  capacity  of  a canoe  may  appellate  the 
merchants.  induced  by  the  arrival  of  pos-  size  of  the  melons  from  lie*  fact  that  we 
sible  purchasers  of  tie*  abundant  stock  were  unable  to  take -in  the  monsters.  But 
m hand.  But  we  learned  from  a (o  r-  Yukovar  is  not  all  watermelons  and  tirn- 
man  speaking  policeman  who  met  us  as  id  market-women,  as  we  found  when  we 
we  went  ashore  t hat  the  mu  Hud- won  am  strolled  up  into  the  town,  puzzled  over 
had  taken  our  fleet  for  the  torpedo  boats  the  signs  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  and 
of  which  t hey  had  heard,  and  were  in  ,i  marvelled  at  the  embroidered  garments 
great  fright,  believing  we  were  about  festooned  at  the  shop  doors,  at  the  preten- 
to  attack  the  place.  We  begged  him  to  tious  cafes,  and  tin?  Fi'uneo  Italian  arehi- 
assure  them  that  we  had  no  use  for  the  teeture— the  most  imposing  tve  had  seen 
town,  but  only  for  some  of  the  projectiles  since.  leaving  Bud  a Toth. 
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The  heat  was  intense  and  the  streets 
almost  deserted  as  we  paddled  away  di- 
rectly after  mid  day,  and  floated  down 
past  great  bluffs*  with  hot  gullies  tilled 
with  herds  of  swine  seeking  to  avoid  the 
heat-  by  frequent  baths,  and  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable i u color  from  the  baked  mud 
on  which  they  slept.  Late  in  the  day, 
having  joined  company  with  Home  lum- 
ber rafts  we  had  been  passing  and  re- 
pressing for  the  last  day  or  two,  wo  drew 
up  the  canoes  on  a pleasant  park  like 
1 1 1 ead  o vv , b u i a f oo  t or  so  a lx  > v e the  water, 
with  great  trees  and  firmer  turf  than  we 
had  seen  for  a long  time.  The  rafts  tied 
up  to  the  shore  just  above  us,  and  the 
smoke  of  our  several  camp  tires  soon  curl- 
ed up  among  tlie,  trees,  and  floated  away 
in  the  clear  air  of  the  perfect  summer 
even i ng.  Ou r fi rst  visitor  was  a Croatia n . 
who.  Inlying  served  in  the  Austrian  army, 
had  learned  a little  German,  and  was  only 
too  anxious  to  air  his  k mow  ledge.  He 
prepared  us  for  the  visit  of  a hand  of  gyp- 
sies who  were  camping  in  the  vicinity, 
cautioned  us  to  watch  all  our  loose  ar 
tides,  and  loudly  sang  the  praises  of  one 
of  the  gypsy  women  but  lately  married, 
who,  lie  declared,  was  as  beautiful  as  a 
queen— protnibl y meaning  the  Queen  of 
Scrvia.  To  be  sure,  the  next  morning, 
shortly  after  dawn,  a motley  crowd 
straggled  up  to  our  encampment,  among 
them  the  gypsy  belle,  with  the  bearing 
and  gait  of  a duchess.  Tobacco  stood  in 
the  place  ot  a formal  introduction,  and 


even  the  conscious  beauty  asked  for  a 
cigarette,  ami  puffed  away  like  a veteran 
smoker.  The  keen  eyed  old  nauscal  who. 
by  virtue  of  advanced  age  or  superior 
cunning,  was  recognized  as  the  chief  of 
the  party  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  our 
attempts  to  sketch  the  beauty,  and  when 
the  sketch  was  done,  calmly  proposed  to 
give  us  the  model  to  carry  away  with  us. 
As  the  offer  was  made  in  Roumanian,  a 
language  not  then  familiar  to  our  ears, 
we  did  not  at  first  comprehend  the  gen- 
erous nature  of  the  gift. 

"Take  her  with  you,"  he  said.  *’  You*)! 
go.  won't  you?” 

“ frnleed  f will,”  replied  the  dusky 
beauty,  ’*  if  they’ll  take  me  to  Bucharest.’’ 

“But  if  she  goes  away  with  us  it  will 
make  a scandal,  and  the  husband  will 
have  something  to  say  about  it,”  we  tim- 
idly suggested. 

M Not  at  all,”  insisted  the  old  heathen  : 
"lie's  away  now,  and  if  lie  finds  her  gone 
when  he  comes  back,  he’ll  easily  get  an- 
other wife.' 

This  morality  of  the  red-Indian  order 
so  astonished  us  that  we  did  not  readily 
offer  the  excuse  Unit  our  boats  could  car- 
ry blit  one  person  apiece,  but  we  sweeten- 
ed our  refusal  of  the  gift  by  aw  abundance 
of  tobacco  and  a few  old  clothes,  hastily 
launched  our  canoes,  and  retreated  down 
the  river. 

The  railway  from  Buda  Pesth  to  Bel- 
grade crosses  the  Danube  at  Peterwardein, 
little  less  limn  a day’s  paddle  from  Vuko 
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van  and  the  iron  bridge  is  the  last  one  of  Carlowitz  and  the  town  of  that  name,  our 
the  ugly  series  that  disfigures  the  river  at  old  enemies  the  freight  steamers  puffed 
intervals  from  its  source.  Peter wardein,  up  stream,  leaving  a dangerous  wake, 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Danube,  is  a great  and  fouling  the  sweet  air  with  noisome 
fortress,  elaborately  intricate  in  construe-  smoke. 

lion,  towering  high  above  the  stream,  and  On  the  perfect  summer  morning  when 
overlooking  the  modern  town  of  Neusatz  we  left  our  lovely  camping-ground  on  a 
opposite,  at  the  mouth  of  a branch  of  the  meadow  below  Carlowitz,  and  drifted 
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Fr&nzens  Caual,  A bridge  of  boats  con-  down  into  the  silvery  light  of  morning 
iieets  the  fortress  with  the  town  a short  which  glorified  the  river,  the  hills,  and 
distance  below  the  rail  way,  and  i*  actual-  the  distant  landscape,  we  were  in  the 
ly  the  last  bridge  over  the  Danube.  The  mood  to  enjoy  exactly  what  the  Danube 
commercial  life  of  the  river  seemed  to  re-  offered  for  our  entertainment.  On  one 
vive  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  foul  hank  peasants  gathered  in  large  parties 
as  we  sailed  past  the  vine-covered  hills  of  at  every  convenient  spot,  and  were  en- 
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quite  a*  iVank  ami  umm^nnus  m iIhmt  dry  ‘<*1i  the  frame  ^wrk  :>\  { iu*  i>ati>  A 
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Mohammedans,  and 
with  only  one  insig- 
nificant mosque  still 
preserved  ; and  to 
tiie  right,  Belgrade 
proper,  along  the 
Save  and  the  heights 
which  extend  hack 
into  the  country. 
Lumber  - yards  and 
the  usual  motley  col- 
lection of  buildings, 
hid  the  town  from 
us  as  we  slowly  pad- 
dled up  the  sluggish 
current  of  the  Save 
to  a grea  t ba  Ih'i  n g es- 
tablish ment.  a 3 1 gay 
with  flowers,  where 
a large  contingent 
of  the  youthful 
population  of  the 
city  were  disporting 
themselves,  naked, 
in  canoes  of  simple 
construction  and 
gaudy  color.  Our 
arrival  caused  very 
little  flutter  on  the 
shore.  We  saw  one 
fez  on  a small  boy, 
and  fancied  that  on 
landing  we  should 
Hud  everything  sug- 
gesting the  East,  and 
fierce  officials  haughtily  demanding  our 
passports.  But  we  moored  our  canoes 
alongside  the  bath -house  and  went  ashore 
without  a question,  found  every  laxly  in 
i population  largely  European  dress,  and  met  a polite  sob 
barbaric  types,  and  dierqxd  iceman  who  volunteered  to  look 
aitify  transitional  be  out  for  our  craft,  and  immediately  busied 
m and  the  Turkish,  himself  with  boxing  the  ears  of  the  in- 
mger  than  we  antici-  quisitiv.e  youngsters  who  ventured  too 
id  the  delay.  near  the  dainty  vessels.  We  were  not 

tdgrade.  is  bill  a half-  long,  however,  in  finding  novelties  of 
a bend  behind  the  dress  and  architecture,  for  at  a short 
:ross  the  clear  green  distance  from  our  landing-place  we  en~ 
Above  the  great  tered  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  passed 
pies  the  whole  area  through  a street  quite  as  Eastern  in  as- 
ry  at  the  junction  of  pect  as  any  in  the  heart  of  StambouL 
hurch  and  other  edi  Wretched  wooden  hovels  with  shattered 
among  bastions  and  tiles  and  crumbling  plaster:  dingy  low 
e cream -colored  gov  caffe  with  pallid  Turks  inhaling-  with  in- 
x tends  an  imposing  doleut  sighs  the  Stupefy mg  smoke  of  nar- 
oin  the  river,  divides  giles:  open  air  cooking- pi aoes  where  im- 
jaria.  To  the  left  is  savory  messes  sizzled  on  gridirons;  and 
u-ter  on  the  Danube,  general  squalor,  must  mess,  and  tilth  cv- 
nost  depopulated  of  ery  where.  From  this  quarter  steep,  ill- 
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$*vfi  their  horses  with  peridot  grace,  sad-  pleasant  rump-ground 
dieless-  and  hridleh^s,  and  now  dashed  to  U»v>  mud  tints -on  the  river-side  tvf.mv. 
along,  tin  owing  up  cloudy  of  sprayvaud  We  had  drifted  along  the .-meadow  90 
again  disappoam^  in  a golden  cloud  of  slowly  that  .wv  found  the  daylight  ub 
dust  on  the  in  endow.  A.  party  of  yftgtMg  ready  waning  and  ;•  threatening  Mo  no 
rued  and  hoys*  tfi}u*d]y  in  : • : ^ft - vl^ifoi^y -We  tlyo q T t ^ 
tire  were  having  04  exeping  foot  rare  imr,  Then  we  hastened  io  the  br.sf  spot 
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drutevl  slowly  iUimg,  watching  the  very  hows  brought  as  to  eon  scions  ness 
iit.hieiic  figures  in  i In-?  wonderful  light  , nguoi.  we  Opened  tho  h ois  to  see  a 
id i HitOiiiMOMO  in  am*  preoeeupiitiun  thei  sonny  meadow  among  tire  trees,  all  dot* 
the  cprmit  ,W  carrying  nib;  a scene  ted  over  wit  h the  w bite  figures  of  peasants 
of  Mill  rnoM ssiU'prisirig  sHiiplieity  ?ind  in-  stashing-  at  tlu>  mi>ks.pf.  courm  grass  tbut 
imccnri*  Our  canoes,  if  left  to  t hepisd  ves.  fringed  the  sun-bakeif  ^Iiore/ 
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JESSEKIAH  BROWN’S  COURTSHIP. 

BY  RUTH  McENBRY  STUART. 


JESSEKIAH  BROWN,  a fat,  bow- 
legged  fellow  of  forty ^ears  or  there- 
abouts, enjoyed  the  double  distinction  of 
being  the  fattest  man  as  well  as  the  oldest 
bachelor  of  his  color  on  the  plantation. 

He  had  been  a general  beau  in  colored 
circles  ever  since  lie  had  begun  to  wear 
shoes  to  church,  about  twenty -five  years 
ago.  The  “young  ladies”  he  had  “gone 
with”  and  “ had  feel  in’s  about  ” were  now 
staid  matrons,  mothers  of  grown  sons 
and  daughters,  and  yet  Jessekiah  had 
never  been  known  to  speak  a serious  word 
of  love  to  any  woman. 

It  was  a common  thing  for  the  old 
wives  on  the  place  to  say,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether on  the  levee  and  laughed  to  see 
him  still  playing  the  beau,  “Po’  Ki!  I 
don’t  b'lieve  pos'tive  he  know  how  ter  out 
an’  out  cote  a gal !” 

And  this  was  true,  or  at  least  it  was 
half  the  truth.  The  other  half  was  that 
Jessekiah  had  never  been  able  to  make 
up  his  mind  decidedly  as  to  the  identical 
woman  he  wished  to  marry. 

His  was  a case  of  ultra  all-round  sus- 
ceptibility resulting  in  an  embarrassment 
of  emotions.  It  is  probable  that  a certain 
indecision  amounting  to  a psychological 
idiosyncrasy  had  descended  to  Ki  by  di- 
rect maternal  inheritance,  as  it  is  related 
on  reliable  authority  that  his  good  mother 
had  been  utterly  unable,  even  while  she 
stood  at  the  baptismal  font  with  her  babe, 
to  decide  whether  his  name  should  be 
Jesse  or  Hezekiah,  and  an  embarrassed 
effort  to  change  it  at  the  last  moment  re- 
sulted in  the  unique  cognomen  which 
distinguished  him  through  life. 

There  had  been  times  in  Jgssekiah’s  life 
when  he  had  almost  decided  that  some 
special  woman  was  the  undisputed  pos- 
sessor of  his  affections,  but  they  were 
fleeting  moments. 

On  the  old  levee  just  opposite  his  pres- 
ent cabin  he  had  once  been  sitting  with 
Diana  Forbes,  a copper -skinned  lass  of 
seventeen  years,  for  whom  he  had  long 
confessed  a soft  spot  in  his  soft  heart,  and 
the  moonlight  and  a white  gown  she  wore 
on  that  occasion  had  settled  the  question 
— for  the  moment. 

He  had  even  gotten  as  far  as  “Roses” 
in  his  avowal  of  love,  when  a silvery 
laugh,  descending  all  the  way  from  high 


C to  inaudibility,  had  floated  to  him  from 
the  quarters. 

Jessekiah  could  never  propose  to  anoth- 
er girl  while  he  heard  Silv'y  Simms  laugh, 
and  so,  instead  of  saying  “Roses  is  red 
an1  vi’lets  blue,”  and  becoming  hopelessly 
involved  on  the  second  line,  he  had  cough- 
ed and  remarked: 

“Roses  smells  a heap  mo’  sweeter,  ter 
my  min’,  ’n  honeysuckles  does.  Which 
you  lak  de  moes\  Miss  Diana?” 

And  so  the  crisis  had  passed. 

The  only  distinction  Ki  had  attained 
as  a person  of  superior  years  among  the 
youth  of  the  plantation  was  the  title  of 
brother. 

“Brer  Brown"  had  long  ago  “pro- 
fessed,” and  while  never  attaining  any 
celebrity  either  as  a speaker  or  worker  in 
^ the  fold,  neither  had  lie  introduced  shame 
, in  any  shape,  which  was  saying  a good 
deal. 

Ki's  life,  as  care-free  as  that  of  the 
humming-bird  that  flits  at  will  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  apparently  as  sunny 
and  bright,  was  yet  not  without  its  trials. 
For  years  a certain  single  woman  on 
the  place,  as  huge  as  himself,  hence  fa- 
miliarly known  as  “ Fat  A^nn,”  had  been 
his  bete  noire. 

It  was  not  enough  that  every  one  took 
special  delight  in  teasing  him  about  her, 
but  the  woman  1161*801  f.  in  spite  of  years 
of  avoidance  on  his  part,  seemed  to  have 
a fancy  for  him. 

The  bitterest  hours  of  Ki’s  life  had 
been  on  account  of  Fat  Ann. 

Any  joke  that  threw  their  names  to- 
gether, any  premeditated  pairing  off  of 
couples  that  left  him  as  her  escort,  was 
regarded  as  great  fun.  And  it  was  one 
of  those  jokes  that  never  wear  out. 

So  it  happened  that  on  a certain  mem- 
orable occasion  Ki,  suddenly  finding  him- 
self allotted  to  walk  with  her  at  a cake 
walk,  actually  disgraced  his  manhood  by 
^genuine  tears. 

Happily,  however,  they  were  not  shed 
in  Ann's  presence,  and  when  she  met  him 
with  a smiling  salutation,  and  took  his 
arm  with  her  best  effort  at  a flourish, 
there  was  something  within  him  that  felt 
challenged  to  a best  effort — for  in  his 
heart  poor  Jessekiah  wras  something  of 
a gentleman — and  the  result  w^as  that, 
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.amidst  uproarious  cheering,  Ki  and  Ann, 
fat,  bow-legs,  and  all  notwithstanding, 
> took  the  cake. 

This  teased  Ki  even  more  than  the 
walking  had  done.  Nor  was  this  all:  it 
brought  him  suddenly  up  to  the  point  of 
revolt. 

When  he  went  home  that  night  his 
frame  of  mind  was  altogether  unbecom- 
ing a Christian,  not  to  say  a Methodist. 

Instead  of  going  quietly  to  his  Cabin 
and  to  bed,  as  he  should  have  done,  he 
walked  out  upon  the  levee  alone,  and 
with  head  uncovered  in  the  moonlight, 
while  he  mopped  off  his  forehead,  he 
swore  that  he  wouldn’t,  so  help  him, 
44  stan’  one  speck  mo’  o’  dis  cornfounded, 
doggorned,  plague-taked  nornsense !” 

He  had  wept  before  he  had  stepped  out 
into  the  arena  with  Ann  to  walk  for  the 
cake,  and  now,  having  done  his  duty 
fully,  manfully,  having  amiably  served 
as  her  “ pardner  ” for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  and  courteously  escorted  her 
home,  having  deposited  his  own  portion 
% of  the  hated  cake  in  the  river,  he  wept 
again. 

When  Ki  joined  his  companions  in  the 
field  next  day  there  was  something  in  his 
face  which  forbade  any  allusion  to  the  in- 
cident of  the  night  before.  It  was  a new 
dignity,  the  dignity  of  a fixed  resolve. 

As  he  had  walked  alone  at  midnight  on 
the  levee  after  spending  his  emotion  in 
tears,  he  had  reviewed  the  situation  with 
a calm  scrutiny,  and  he  saw  clearly  that 
there  were  but  two  honorable  ways  out 
of  his  dilemma. 

He  could  not  run  away.  The  world 
beyond  the  community  of  the  coast  meant 
little  more  to  Ki  than  the  planet  Mars. 
An  open  revolt  would  be  a personal  in- 
sult to  the  lady  in  question.  To  be  for- 
ever freed  from  all  association  with  this 
i hated,  detested  woman,  he  must  either 
marry — or  die. 

Life  was  sweet  to  Ki.  Death,  even  pal- 
liated with  the  consolations  of  religion, 
had  never  lost  its  terror  to  him.  Mar- 
riage, on  the  other  hand— Ki  actually 
giggled  foolishly  to  himself  as  he  contem- 
plated it  as  an  actual  probability — had  al- 
ways been  an  inviting  prospect,  and  so  to- 
night, sitting  alone  beneath  the  stars,  he 
registered  a vow — a sacred  vow  to  marry . 

The  resolution  had  no  sooner  possessed 
him,  however,  than  he  began  to  question 
himself  as  to  whom,  of  all  the  girls  he 
knew,  he  should  select. 
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For  one  thing,  she  jnust  be  slim.  If 
there  was  one  thing  that  in  his  present 
state  of  mind  he  hated  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  creation,  it  was  fat.  He  ran 
over  in  his  mind  the  names  of  the  sever- 
al slender  girls  of  his  acquaintance,  hesi- 
tating and  chuckling  afresh  over  each  at 
the  idea  of  her  actually  becoming  Mrs. 
Brown. 

The  enumeration  complete,  he  found 
himself  sadly  lapsing  into  his  old  state  of 
indecision.  He  would  to-night,  at  the 
toss  of  a penny — or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  at  the  toss  of  her  head — have 
been  happy  to  wed  any  one  of  seven  sweet 
dusky  maidens,  varying  as  to  complexion, 
temper,  and  general  character,  but  all 
willowy  and  slender. 

A realization  of  his  irresolution  even 
now,  in  the  extremity  of  his  woe,  filled 
him  with  dismay,  but  his  desperation  had 
carried  him  for  once  safely  beyond  the 
possibility  of  retreat. 

If  he  could  not  in  a moment  make  up 
his  mind  whom  he  most  desired,  he  could 
at  least  resolve  that  he  would  not  put  his 
foot  out  of  his  cabin,  excepting  to  go  to 
the  field,  until  he  should  decide. 

Calmed  with  this  resolution,  Ki  finally 
repaired  to  his  cabin,  and  found  forgetful- 
ness in  sleep. 

A week  passed,  and  another.  In  the 
evenings,  seated  alone  upon  his  door-step, 
or  within  the  broad  crotch  of  a log  of 
drift-wood  that  lay  embedded  in  the  outer 
levee  beyond  his  gate,  Ki  still  agonized  in  - 
indecision. 

The  threatened  failure  of  the  old  em- 
bankment had  last  year  sent  a new  levee 
into  the  heart  of  the  plantation,  and  for 
a considerable  distance  here  it  ran  close 
against  a nest  of  negro  quarters.  Ki’s 
cabin,  sitting  somewhat  apart  from  the 
others,  at  the  point  of  divergence  of 
the  two  banks,  commanded  an  easy  ap- 
proach to  both.  The  low  land  between 
the  two  levees,  a safe  play  ground  for  the 
children  when  the  river  was  low,  was  now 
covered  with  shallow  water. 

After  a third  week  of  painful  indeci- 
sion. Ki  made  a little  progress.  He  de- 
cided that  he  could  never  decide— and  of 
this  decision  was  born  a plan  of  relief. 

“ Look  lak  I mus’  be  one  o’  deze  heah 
reg’lar  Mormondizers,  an’  want  'em  all,” 
he  had  been  moaning  to  himself,  when 
suddenly  his  reverie  began  to  take  shape 
in  this  fashion:  “Ef  a man  go  a-huntin’ 
all  day,  an’  can’t  meek  up  ’is  min’  what 
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bird  he  want  ter  shoot,  he  gwine  come 
home  wid  a empty  game-bag  ev’y  time.” 

Then  something  within  him  had  seemed 
to  answer.  “ Yas,  an’  de  bes’  thing  he  k’n 
do  is  ter  stay  home  an’  set  a trap,  an’f 
pray  Gord  ter  sen'  de  right  bird  ter  ’im.” 

It  was  an  inspiration.  Ki  was  so  pleased 
with  the  idea  that  he  answered  it  aloud: 
“Dat’s  hit!  Dat’s  hit!  Dat’s  des  what 
I gwine  do.  I gwine  buil’  me  a — gwine 
buil’  me  a — gwine  buil' — ” and  he  fell  to 
meditating  again.  “Gwine  buil’  me  a 
fine  fancified  seat,  right  out  heah  on  dis 
ol’  levee,  side  o'  dis  lorg,  an’ — an’  de  fus’ 
gal  dat  sets  in  it — My  Gord ! whyn’t  I 
thunk  about  dis  befo’?  De  fus’  gal  what 
set  down  in  it  gwine  be  Mrs.  Jessekiah 
Brown— ef  she  do  lak  I say  /” 

He  was  happier  than  he  had  been  since 
the  cake  walk.  Throwing  himself  down 
upon  the  grass,  he  rolled  over  and  over, 
chuckling  aloud.  The  chair,  a quaint 
affair  made  of  pine  saplings,  and  fin- 
ished with  arms  of  gnarled  twigs,  was  the 
work  of  several  mornings,  and  when  at 
last  it  was  finished,  even  to  the  not  inar- 
tistic braiding  of  cross-twigs  into  an  easy 
head-rest,  Ki  was  as  happy  over  it  as  a 
child  with  a new  toy. 

“ Come  ’long,  Mis’  Brown,  honey.  Teck 
yo'  seat,  my  love,  an’  set  down,”  he  ex- 
claimed, giggling  foolishly  as  he  moved 
back  to  his  notch  in  the  log,  and  glanced 
up  at  the  imaginary  occupant  of  the  seat. 

He  felt  almost  as  if  his  wedding  invita- 
tions were  already  out;  and  yet  no  sooner 
did  lie  picture  any  special  one  enthroned 
beside  him  than  his  mind  reverted  with 
a pang  to  half  a dozen  others.  His  only 
safety  lay  in  the  sacredness  of  liis  oath. 
He  had  sworn,  and  called  on  God  to  wit- 
ness his  pledge,  that  he  would  ask  the 
first  woman  who  sat  here  to  marry  him, 
and  he  would  do  it. 

For  the  first  week  after  its  comple- 
tion Ki  watched  the  chair  from  his  win- 
dow with  a timorous  nervousness,  expect- 
ing, hoping,  and  yet  fearing  at  any  time 
to  look  out  upon  the  future  Mrs.  Brown. 

But  a month  passed,  and  she  did  not 
come,  and  although  Ki  managed  to  pre- 
serve a calm  exterior,  and  had  replied  to 
all  inquiries  as  to  his  retirement  that  he 
“had  done  got  tired  out  o’  s'eiety  an’ 
had  done  settled  down,”  he  was  growing 
desperately  weary  of  it. 

The  “ settling  down  ” had,  however,  by 
slow  degrees  resulted  in  a decidedly  im- 
proved state  of  affairs  at  Ki’s  cabin. 


When  the  little  one-roomed  hut  had 
been  only  a place  to  keep  his  garden 
tools,  to  hang  up  his  saddle,  and  to  “ turn 
in  ” himself  as  a last  resort  to  sleep  at 
night,  it  had  been  a small  matter  that 
the  front  yard  was  overrun  with  cockle- 
burs  and  “ jimsonweed”;  that  the  rank, 
malodorous  gourd  - vine  that  straggled 
over  the  remains  of  last  year’s  bean  poles 
to  embrace  his  mud  chimney  was  a har- 
bor for  wasps,  lizards,  and  the  brilliant 
spiders  that  spun  their  filmy  wheels  in 
every  available  space.  It  hadn’t  mat- 
tered that  the  corners  of  his  room  and 
his  mosquito-netting  were  decorated  with 
this  same  delicate  tracery,  and  that  the 
high-water  mark  from  the  last  crevasse 
had  supplied  the  walls  of  his  apartment 
with  a unique  dado  of  decay — a dado  done 
in  low  brown  tones,  with  strong  stucco 
effects  in  green  close-clinging  mosses. 

It  is  possibly  not  exceptional  that  a very 
startling  apparent  incongruity  should 
sometimes  exist  between  a bachelor’s 
apartment  and  the  gorgeously  attired 
gentleman  who  goes  forth  from  the 
same  to  enter  the  most  exclusive  inward- 
ness of  most  exclusive  society.  A finely 
feathered  he  bird  has  been  known  to  take 
daily  flight,  joining  a flock  of  very  high 
fliers,  from  a roofless  nest  of  mud  and 
straw  and  unwashed  rags. 

It  had  been  enough  for  Ki  to  know 
that  the  pine  press  in  the  corner  of  his 
hovel  held  in  safe  preservation  his  silk 
hat,  dress  suit,  and  the  various  delicate 
appointments  of  a gentleman’s  toilet; 
that  a cake  of  very  strongly  scented  sweet 
soap  of  a marbleized  reddish  color  lay 
^wrapped  in  tin-foil  beside  a boot-shaped 
bottle  of  “hair-ile”  that  for  potency  of 
perfume  put  both  gourd-vine  and  jimson- 
weed to  shame;  and  that  his  varied  as- 
sortment of  scarfs,  scarf-pins,  handker- 
chiefs, and  the  like  was  safe  from  wind 
or  weather  in  a shell-covered  box  made 
by  one  of  his  earliest  sweethearts. 

Here  also  were  a little  folding-comb 
with  a mirror  within  its  handle— a vest- 
pocket  convenience  for  last  toilet  touches 
at  church  doors  and  front  gates — a gor- 
geous walking-cane,  and  cotton  umbrella, 
in  fact,  as  to  the  matter  of  toilet  fur- 
nishings, Ki  was  quite  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  a finished  society  man,  and  he 
had,  besides,  what  he  would  probably  have 
called  an  “ innard  ” grace  of  manner. 
It  would  have  come  outward  and  man- 
ifested itself  in  mannerisms  if  there  had 
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been  any  chance  for  it,  but,  as  he  himself 
lamented,  “How  kin  a feather-bed  teck 
orn  manners?” 

Ki  was  too  hopelessly  fat  to  cultivate 
anything  more  than  the  negations,  so 
^_to  speak,  of  manners  polite.  His  strength 
lay  rather  in  the  avoidance  of  in  elegan- 
cies than  in  the  attempt  to  assume  im- 
possible graces. 

/ A genial  amiability  is  ofttimes  a surer 
guarantee  of  social  success  than  a figure 
of  artistic  proportions,  and  yet  Ki  would 
have  given  all  he  owned  or  hoped  to  pos- 
sess of  personal  attractiveness  for  the 
power  to  bend  at  the  waist  when  he  lifted 
his  stove-pipe  hat. 

We  have  said  that  during  the  period  of 
his  retreat  he  had  improved  the  condition 
of  his  home.  Indeed,  when  two  months 
had  passed,  the  freshly  whitewashed  little 
cabin  that  sat  smiling  through  a cool 
green  garment  of  butter-bean  and  morn- 
ing-glory vines,  in  the  midst  of  a riotous 
mass  of  sunflowers,  hollyhocks,  and  zin- 
nias, was  in  no  way  recognizable  as  the 
recent  neglected  hovel. 

While  the  trap  to  catch  his  bird  was 
out  upon  the  levee,  Ki,  with  loving  care, 
was  getting  the  nest  in  order,  and  al- 
though he  was  eager  at  times  for  his 
mate,  there  were  moments  when  the  tor- 
tures of  indecision  were  distinctly  sharp- 
ened with  a dread  that  her  coming  would 
involve  a life-long  regret. 

While  he  had  chopped  down  the  mud 
crawfish  chimneys  along  his  garden  walk 
and  strewed  it  with  white  shells,  some- 
how he  had  been  unable  to  think  with 
( any  pleasure  of  any  other  girl  than  Han- 
nah Frierson,  a willowy  yellow  maid, 
tripping  up  and  down  the  walk;  and  yet, 
within  the  cozy  corner  of  his  porch, 
where  he  had  placed  a bench  just  broad 
enough  for  two  among  the  vines,  the 
brown  piquant  face  of  another  insistently 
and  bewitchingly  met  his  eye.  She  who 
seemed  naturally  to  stand  on  the  litt’e 
stepladder  to  gather  butter-beans  was  a 
third.  And  yet  another,  by  a strange  per- 
sistency, struck  his  fancy  as  the  dainty 
creature  who  should  occupy  the  chair 
upon  the  levee.  Her  delicate,  shapely 
wrist  seemed  in  his  imagination  just 
fitted  to  lie  over  its  rustic  arm,  and  her 
slender  foot  would,  he  was  sure,  just 
about  rest  on  the  log  where  he  sat. 

He  somehow  had  a feeling  that  maybe 
— he  wasn’t  quite  sure,  but  maybe — it 
would  be  pleasant  to  lay  his  hand  upon 


her  foot  and  pat  it.  W ould  that  be  lover- 
like? He  doubted  that  it  was  exactly 
the  correct  thing  to  do;  and  yet,  while 
he  sat  and  looked  at  the  end  of  the  log, 
the  impulse  to  reach  out  and  touch  the 
imaginary  foot  resting  upon  it  always 
came  so  irresistibly  that  he  chuckled  over 
the  very  thought. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  KI  was 
distinctly  in  a courting  frame  of  mind, 
there  were  times  when  he  would  in  des- 
peration have  retreated  from  his  vow  and 
started  out  again,  hoping  to  make  his 
choice,  had  it  not  been  for  his  dread  of 
meeting  Fat  Ann,  and  that  he  was  re- 
solved, with  all  the  hitherto  dormant  de- 
cision of  his  tardy  manhood,  he  would 
not  do— no,  not  if  he  died.  He  hated, 
despised,  abhorred  the  very  thought  of 
her  with  a morbid  intensity  heightened 
by  solitude  and  long-suffering.  Even 
yet,  when  he  recalled  the  picture  he  and 
she  must  have  made  as  they  promenaded 
before  the  company  arm  in  arm  for  the 
cake,  cold  chills  ran  down  his  back,  and 
he  talked  bitterly  to  himself. 

“ De  idee  o’  dat  great  big  apple  flitter, 
what  ’ain’t  got  no  mo’  shape  ’n  a spinnin’- 
turtle,  a- waddlin’  by  my  side  — matchin’ 
fatness  wid  fatness!  My  Lord!  De  mo’ 
I ponders  on  it,  de  mo’  madder  an’  pervok- 
eder  I gits!  De  idee!  A gal  what  ’ain’t 
got  no  mo’  wais’-line  ’n  a — ’n  a— ’n  I is  /” 

The  summer  was  waning.  Ki  was  now 
an  acknowledged  recluse.  And  though  his 
little  home  grew  prettier  and  more  at- 
tractive; though  his  wages,  untaxed  by 
the  demands  of  society,  lay  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  a growing  account  to  his 
credit;  though  his  chair  sat,  clover-scent- 
ed and  picturesque,  on  the  brow  of  the 
levee  at  his  door,  waiting  to  hold  in  its 
open  arms  the  future  mistress  of  the 
manse;  though  the  nest  grew  daily  more 
attractive  and  the  waiting  mate  within  it 
more  eligible,  never  a bird  had  perched 
upon  the  limb  prepared  to  entrap  it. 

A few  of  the  settled  married  folk  and 
some  of  the  boys  had  strolled  out,  partly 
from  curiosity  and  a desire  for  a friendly 
chat,  but  as  Ki  was  rather  taciturn  they 
had  been  satisfied  to  consider  this  a last 
idiosyncrasy  confirming  his  bachelorhood, 
and  had  not  returned. 

The  girls  missed  him  in  an  impersonal 
sort  of  way;  but  beaux,  real  marrying 
fellows,  full  to  overflowing  of  direct 
sentiment,  were  plentiful,  and  so  were 
skiffs  and  fishing-lines  and  blackberry 
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patches.  They  hadn't  time  to  think  seri- 
ously of  Ki. 

At  last  it  was  an  evening  near  the 
end  of  September.  Ki,  dispirited  and  sad, 
oppressed  with  that  worst  vacancy  of  the 
heart,  a sense  of  having  no  one  to  care 
for  him,  had  strolled  out,  following  the 
old  levee  to  the  most  distant  point  of  its 
outward  curve,  and  here  he  sat  down. 

He  had  seen  several  rowing  parties 
start  out  in  skiffs,  and  even  now,  though 
they  were  but  floating  black  lines  in 
the  distance,  he  caught  occasionally  in 
a breath  of  wind  the  sound  of  laughter 
mingled  with  the  witching  notes  of  a 
harmonicon.  He  was  desperately  lonely 
and  blue. 

The  sun  was  nearly  down  when  at  last 
he  rose  wearily  to  go  in.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  when  the  rustic 
chair  came  within  range  of  his  vision. 
The  recent  sunlight  reflected  from  the 
river  into  his  eyes  embarrassed  his  sight 
somewhat,  and  bright  spots  were  dancing 
before  them,  yet  in  a flash  came  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  something  un- 
usual in  the  appearance  of  the  chair. 
The  very  idea  startled  him  so  that  some 
moments  passed  before  he  dared  confirm 
the  suspicion  by  a second  glance,  and 
lie  was  so  maddened  with  a sort  of  stage- 
fright  that  he  staggered  a little  when  he* 
did  finally  look  again. 

It  was  true.  Some  one  was  comfort- 
ably seated  in  the  chair  beside  the  log, 
taking  the  evening  breeze.  He  could  see 
the  flutter  of  a flounce  in  the  wind  as  he 
slowly  and  falteringly  approached,  his 
heart  in  his  throat,  breathing  hard.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped,  leaned  forward,  ducked 
his  head  down,  looked  intently  for  a mo- 
ment, and  falling  like  a log,  rolled  down 
the  inside  of  the  levee. 

} It  was  Fat  Ann.  Let  us  hope  that  his, 
recording  angel  took  note  of  the  poor  fel- 
low's anguish  of  soul  as,  when  he  reached 
the  bottom,  he  ejaculated,  with  a groan, 
“Good  Gord!”  If  he  did,  the  exclama- 
tion was  surely  not  registered  as  profani- 
ty, but  was  rather  entered  as  a prayer  on 
the  credit  side  of  his  account. 

Ann,  conscious  only  of  unsuspicious 
friendly  feeling,  seeing  him  fall,  hurried 
to  the  spot. 

“Fo’  Gord  sake,  Brer  Brown,  huccome 
you  twissen  so  sudd'nt  orf  de  aidge  o'  de 
levee?"  she  exclaimed,  breathlessly. 

Ki  lay  still  where  he  had  fallen,  at  the 
water's  edge. 


“ Po’  Brer  Brown  done  tooken  wid  a 
fit!  Wait  tell  I come  an’  he'p  you  up,” 
she  continued,  measuring  the  difficult  de- 
scent with  her  eye. 

This  was  a stimulant.  Ki  groaned 
aloud  to  show  that  he  still  lived.  If  she 
should  come  to  him,  he  felt  that  he  would 
die  outright. 

The  girl,  misinterpreting  the  groan  as 
an  indication  of  serious  disaster,  hurried 
to  his  aid.  Somehow,  in  attempting  the 
steep  declivity,  her  foot  slipped. 

* Whether,  sliding  like  an  irresistible  ava- 
lanche, she  carried  Ki  into  the  water  with 
l'her,  or  whether  she  rolled  clear  over  him, 
and  he  afterward  fell  in  in  his  effort  to 
rescue  her,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  when  after  some  time 
they  reappeared  arm  in  arm  over  the 
brow  of  the  levee,  both  bore  marks  of 
a recent  baptism. 

That  Ki  was  passing  through  another 
baptism  of  fire  was  eviuced  by  the  expres- 
sion of  dull  despair  that  had  settled  over 
his  face,  as  well  as  by  a suspicion  of  in- 
coherencv  in  his  speech. 

Through  it  all,  however,  he  had  never 
quite  forgotten  that  he  was  a gentleman 
and  that  Ann  was  a lady.  Neither  had 
he  forgotten  his  oath,  nor  that  he  was  a 
Christian — and  a Methodist. 

Now  that  it  was,  so  far  as  she  knew,  all 
over,  Ann,  overcome  with  a sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  shook  with  suppressed  laughter. 
Her  own  effort  at  control  fortunately, 
kept  her  from  realizing  that  Ki  had  sev- 
eral times  distinctly  sobbed,  even  while  he 
made  such  polite  remarks  as  he  could 
command  to  the  lady  upon  his  arm. 

“ I 'clare,  Miss — ur— a — Miss  Ann,  seem 
lak  I los’  my  ekalubium.  Dishere  levee 
ain't  fitt'n’  fur  no  plump  lady— ur— a— I 
means  hit  ain’t  ter  say  fitt'n’  fur  nothin’ 
but — but  goats.  I trus’  you  'ain’t  frac- 
tioned  noneo'  yo’dislocutioms.Miss  Ann." 

Ann  had  not  yet  found  her  voice.  Still 
trembling  somewhat  from  the  shock, 
chilled  with  her  wet  skirts,  and  a bit 
hysterical  withal,  she  shook  so  that  when 
they  reached  the  chair  Ki  felt  impelled, 
by  sheer  courtesy,  to  steady  her  by  laying 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  as  he  bade 
her  be  seated.  Then,  moving  off,  he  took 
his  seat,  not  within  the  notch  at  her  side, 
but  astride  the  most  distant  end  of  the 
log. 

“ I 'clare,  Brer  Brown,"  said  his  guest, 
finally,  “ I sholy  is  glad  ter  set  down  an’ 
wring  out  my  frock.”  And  after  a pause: 
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“Umh!  Dishere  cheer  des  fits  me,  lak 
you  done  had  tooken  my  measure  fur  it. 
Was  you  studyin’  ’bout  me,  Brer  Brown, 
when  you  made  it?” 

Ki,  looking  dazed,  only  blinked,  and 
fortunately  she  did  not  wait  for  an  an- 
swer. He  sat  wiping  off  his  clothing 
with  his  handkerchief,  while  great  drops 
of  perspiration  trickled  down  his  face, 
and  an  occasional  quiver  like  summer 
lightning  played  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth. 

Long  after  there  was  any  need  for  it 
he  continued  to  rub  his  trousers  legs  and 
the  sleeve  of  the  one  arm  that  had  been 
submerged.  He  was  trying,  with  all  the 
strength  of  a resolve  grown  strong  by 
patient  waiting,  to  bring  himself  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  his  oath.  He  had  prayed 
over  this  matter.  He  had  trustingly 
begged  the  Lord  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to 
send  the  right  woman  to  him.  And  there 
f sat  Ann — the  answer  to  his  prayers — Ann, 
whom  all  his  manoeuvre  had  been  planned 
to  avoid. 

After  he  had  wiped  his  coat  and  she  had 
wrung  her  gown  until  both  acts  were 
growing  palpably  absurd,  and  the  silence 
was  becoming  momentarily  more  painful, 
Ki  ventured  to  look  up  at  the  woman 
whom  he  must  ask  to  be  his  wife.  For  a 
moment  he  was  tempted  to  throw  himself 
backward  and  roll  into  the  outer  depths 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  chill  of  its  waters 
was  still  upon  him,  however,  and  shiver- 
ing at  the  thought,  he  turned  from  it  to 
glance  once  more  at  Jiis  bride-elect.  Of 
course  she  would  accept  him.  Who  ever 
doubts  the  descent  of  a dreaded  and  evi- 
dently impending  evil? 

Ki’s  proposal  scene  had  been  arranged 
for  years,  and  he  knew  it  all  by  heart 
from  beginning  to  end;  but  that  old  for- 
mula beginning  with  “ Roses  red  ’’would 
never  do  now.  He  had  fancied  that  when 
he  should  come  to  the  “Sugar  is  sweet, 
an’  so  is  you,”  the  dainty  little  miss 
might  be  a trifle  coy,  and  he  should  have 
to  insist  upon  it.  She  might  even  pro- 
test, “I  ain’t  no  sweeter1  n you  is.”  But 
if  Ann  should  say  so  silly  a thing  to  him, 
he  would  scream— he  felt  it. 

The  moments  were  passing.  He  had 
several  times  taken  off  his  hat  and  wiped 
it,  only  to  be  reminded  that  it  had  never 
been  wet,  and  now  he  did  so  again. 

Finally  Ann  spoke.  “Yo’  cabin  do 
look  mighty  sweet,  Brer  Brown,”  she 
said.  “ Seltin’  whar  it  do,  hit  mus1  ketch 
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all  de  breezes  an*  be  mighty  cool.  Ain’t 
it?” 

Ki  breathed  fiercely.  “ No,  Miss — ur — 
a — Miss  Ann,”  he  replied,  swallowing  a 
lump  in  his  throat.  “Hit’s  pow'ful  hot; 
an’ — an’  yit  ” — he  could  hardly  control  his 
agitation  enough  to  speak— “an’  yit  I’s 
afeerd  ter  leave  de  winders  open  of  nights, 
’caze  de  lizards  an’  scorpions  an’  snakes  is 
awful  bad  roun’  my  cabin — an’ — an’  rats; 
deze  heah  grea’  big  fox-rats.  Dey — dey 
des  runs  roun’  my  room  at  night  lak 
squir’ls  in  de  woods;  an’ — an’  skunks,  too. 
Dey  comes  roun’  reg’lar,  a whole  passel  ob 
’em,  an’ — an’ — ur — a — bats,  an’ — an’ — ur 
— a — squinch-owls,  an’ — an’ — ” 

“De  laws-a-mussy,  Brer  Brown,  you 
ain’t  sesso!  An’ does  you  sleep  heavy 
wid  all  sech  varmints  a-swarmin’  roun’  of 
nights?” 

“ Sleep  heavy?  Who,  me?  I — ur — a — 

I — ” He  was  gaining  time.  “I  nuver 
sleeps  heavy,  Miss  Ann.  No,  ma’am,  I — 

I nuver  sleeps  heavy.  Yer  see,  mos'ly 
ev’y  night  I lias  de  nightmares,  an’— an’ 
sometimes  I gits  up  in  de  middle  o’  de 
night,  an'  seem  lak  I ’magine  I hears  rob- 
bers, an’  I des  teck  a stick  an’  whup  ev’y- 
thing  in  de  room.  I taken  my  bolster  one 
night,  an’ — an’  I beat  it  all  ter  pieces  ’gins’ 
de  side  o’  de  bed  in  one  o’  deze  heah  night- 
mares. I tell  yer,  I’s— I’s  a dange'ous 
sleeper,  Miss  Ann !” 

“Umh!  Look  ter  me  lak  you  oughter 
have  some  light  sleeper  ter  stay  wid  you, 
Brer  Brown,  an’  teck  cyar  you.” 

Ki  swallowed  again.  “B-b-but,  yer 
see.  Miss  Ann,  I’s  afeerd  I mought  kill 
’em  ’fo’  dev’d  week  up,  don't  yer  see. 
Dat's  de  onies’  trouble.  I des  tecks  de 
load  out’n  my  gun  ’fo’  I goes  ter  bed,  an’ 
hides  all  de  knives  an’  forks — 'caze,  yer 
know,  a pusson  could  job  a pusson's 
eyes  out  wid  a fork— an’  den  I des  lays 
down  an’  goes  ter  sleep.  Dey  does  say 
how  sometime’  a pusson  do  load  a gun  iu 
his  sleep.” 

“ Wheel  You  all  but  scares  me,  Brer 
Brown.  Don’t  you  never  git  lonesome 
by  yo’  lone  se’f,  Brer  Brown?” 

Here  was  a real  opening.  Ilis  heart 
thumped  so  that  he  heard  it.  He  could 
hardly  speak. 

“ Y - y - yas,  'm.  I — I gits — I gits  lone- 
some some  nights  — some  nights  when — 
when  de — de  dorgs  comes  onder  my  cabin 
an’  howl— an’ — ” 

“ Dat's  a mighty  bad  sign,  Brer  Brown. 

Is  dey  cry  two  times  an’  stop?” 
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Ki  coughed.  44  N-no,  Miss  Ann.  Dat 
what  meek  me  fin’  it  so  strange.  Dey 
say  ef  a dorg  howl  two  times  an’  stop, 
hit’s  fur  a man  ter  die;  but — but  deze 
heah  dorgs  dey  keep  a-cryin’  three  times 
an’  stop — three  times  an’  stop;  dat’s  a sho 
call  fur  a ooman  ter  die.  Ef — ef  I had 
air  mammy — ur — a — any  ooman  pusson 
stayin’  wid  me,  I’d — I’d  look  fur  ter  lose 
’er,  sho.” 

44  Umh ! Dat’s  mighty  strange.  How 
long  is  dey  been  cornin’,  Brer  Brown?” 

“Des — des  deze  las’  few  nights — an’  I 
done  tried  ev’y  way  I kin  ter  get  shet  of 
’em — but  dey  won’t  go.” 

44  My  Lord ! You  done  got  me  ’mos’  too 
skeer’d  ter  go  home,  Brer  Brown.  But  I 
mus’  travel;  hit's  gitt’n’  late.”  She  rose. 

44D-don’t  — don’t  go  yit,  Miss  Ann.” 
He  began  to  gasp  again.  44  S-set  down. 
I — I des  berginnin’  ter  talk  ter  yer  good. 
I — I was  des  a-sayin’ — ” 

She  sat  down  again.  Ki  mopped  his 
forehead. 

4 4 What  was  you  say  in’,  Brer  Brown? 
I ’dare,  seem  lak  I kin  see  dorgs’  shadders 
runnin’  Tong  de  levee.  I mus’  be  gitt’n’ 
home.  You  done  got  me  rattled.” 

“I  des  say — I say,  don’t  hurry  yo’se’f — 
I des — I des  a-sayin’ — ” 

He  mopped  his  forehead  again,  and  his 
ears,  and  the  back  of  his  neck. 

44 1 was  des  a-sayin’,  Miss  Ann,  it’s — it’s 
awful  hot  heah  ter-night — des  lis’n  at  me, 
‘awful  hot!’— I ’ain’t  got  no  manners. 
Hit’s  pretty  toler’ble  warm  heah,  Miss 
Ann,  ain’t  it?  I — I des  a-pusfirin’  lak 
rain.” 

“Hit’s  cool  an’  winny  ter  me,  Brer 
Brown.  Look  how  de  win’  blowin’  my 
hat  strings.  I ’ clare  I mus’  go.  Hit’s 
gitt’n’  plumb  dark.” 

“B-b-but  I gwine  tell  yer,  Miss  Ann, 
dat  of  co’se  I — I does  feel  lonesome  heah 
some  nights — an’  I— ur — a — I feels—” 

If  he  could  only  bring  in  the  “Roses 
red”  and  be  done  with  it! 

44  An’ — of  co’se — sometimes  I craves 
fur  com — fur  company.” 

“I  knows  how  you  feels,  Brer  Brown, 
dat  I does!  I done  been  lonesome  my- 
se’f,  an’  I knows  de  mizry ! I often  ’low- 
ed I’d  come  over  heah  an’  see  yo’  fanci- 
fied  cheer,  what  I done  heerd  de  chillen 
all  talkin’  ’bout,  an’  talk  wid  you,  but  I 
’ain’t  had  de  cour’ge  ter  do  so,  tell  dis 
evenin’  I was  a-passin’  by,  an’  I seen 
Betty  Taylor  a-settin’  heah  lak  a queen, 
a-fannin'  herse’f — " 


44  Wli-wh-wh-what— what  you  say,  Miss 
Ann?” 

“Isay,  of  co’se,  when  I seen  Betty  ^ 
Taylor  a-settin’  heah  in  yo’  high-back 
cheer,  big  as  life — howsomever  she  ain’t 
no  thicker’n  a stick  o’  sugar-cane — I Tow- 
ed I could  come  too.” 

Ki  never  knew  how  he  kept  from  fall- 
ing at  this  juncture. 

44  Wh-when — when  is  you  see  Miss- 
Miss  Betty  heah,  Miss— ur — a — Miss  Ann?” 

“She  was  heah  when  I come — when 
you  was  settin’  orn  de  aidge  o’  de  levee. 
When  she  got  up,  I sot  down,  an’  I had 
des  sca’cely  tooken  my  seat  when  you 
was  tooken  wid — wid  a some’h’n’  ’nother 
an’  done  so  cuyus.  What  was  you 
say  in’,  Brer  Brown,  ’bout  bein’  so  lone- 
some ?” 

Ki  was  grinning  so  he  could  hardly 
speak.  44  Who,  me?  I was  des  a-sayin’ — 

I ’clare,  Miss  Ann,  what  was  I sayin’  ?” 

44  You  sayin’  some’h’n’  ’bout  lonesome- 
ness— ” 

“Is  I?  I ’clare  I forgits.  Who-who- 
who  I say  was  lonesome  ?” 

“You,  yo’se’f.  You  say  sometimes 
you  feels  lak — You  ain’t  say  what  you 
feels  lak.” 

“ I— I ’clare,  Miss  Ann ! Hit’s  so  hot— 
ur — a— so  col’ — ur— a— I means  ter  say 
hit’s  so  warm  up  heah  ter-night — Look 
lak  I done  los’  de  thread  o’  my  speech, 
Miss  Ann — I—”  And  he  actually  giggled 
outright. 

Ann  was  seized  with  a sudden  panic. 
She  felt  sure  that  a spell  of  some  dreadful 
kind  was  coming  upon  him. 

She  was  afraid  to  stay,  and  yet  she 
feared  that  if  she  started  to  go  he  might 
seize  her,  and  beat  her  as  he  had  beaten 
the  things  in  the  nightmare. 

She  was  sure  he  would  presently  do 
something  sudden.  If  he  would  only 
tumble  down  the  levee  again,  she  would 
be  relieved,  for  then  she  could  run  and 
call  for  help. 

It  was  quite  dark  now,  and  growing 
really  chill. 

Suddenly  Ki  sneezed.  Starting  as  if 
she  were  shot,  poor  Ann  sprang  with  sur- 
prising agility  from  her  chair,  and  facing 
round,  started  in  a steady  trot  toward  the 
quarters. 

It  seems  too  much  that  she  should  have 
rolled  off  the  edge  of  the  levee  a second 
time,  and  really  it  would  not  have  hap- 
pened but  for  the  darkness  and  the  fright, 
which  blinded  her  utterly. 
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Even  after  she  realized  that  Ki  was  not 
madly  pursuing  her,  she  had  fled  in  un- 
abated terror  from  an  imaginary  pack  of 
howling  dogs,  rats,  and  reptiles,  fearing 
at  each  step  the  flapping  into  her  face  of 
the  wings  of  owl  or  bat. 

Her  second  tumble  was  perhaps  a hap- 
py accident,  for  while  for  a moment  it 
was  as  if  the  end  of  all  things  had  come, 
she  soon  rallied,  unhurt,  to  find  herself 
safely  in  the  road  leading  to  her  own 
door. 

When  Ki  realized  that  he  was  alone, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  grass  again,  and 
laughed  until  he  cried,  verily. 

It  was  perhaps  two  hours  later,  when, 
gorgeously  attired  in  his  dress  suit,  a zin- 
nia and  a sprig  of  mint  in  his  button-hole, 
equally  polished  as  to  boots  and  beaver, 
and  redolent  of  sundry  perfumes  of  the 
toilet,  he  emerged  from  his  embowered 
cottage,  and  started,  clearing  his  throat 
and  giggling  ever  and  anon  as  he  went, 
to  the  cabin  where  lived,  with  her  mother, 
the  umber  lass  Betty  Taylor.  Never 
once  did  his  courage  fail  him,  never  did 
he  falter,  never  look  back.  The  string 
of  Cupid’s  bow  had  been  drawn  nearly 
to  the  point  of  snapping,  but  now  that  it 
had  sprung,  the  arrow  sped  without  a 
waver  straight  to  the  mark.  Looking 
neither  to  right  nor  left,  nor  behind  him, 
nor  yet  within,  fluttering  and  giggling 
only  as  the  arrow  whizzed  from  the  very 
speed  and  directness  of  its  flight,  Ki  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  first  unequivocal  dec- 
laration of  love. 

There  have  been  more  graceful  suitors 
perhaps  than  our  poor  hero.  Others 
there  have  been  more  fluent  of  thought, 
more  gifted  in  speech,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  upon  the  ear  of  woman  ever  fell 
a more  ardent  avowal  than  that  which 
greeted  the  surprised  but  not  offended 
ear  of  the  nut-brown  mayde  with  the 
slender  slender  waist  who  was  seen  in  the 
tender  moonlight  that  night  to  walk  arm 
in  arm  with  Ki  up  the  levee  and  take  her 
seat  by  his  side  in  the  rustic  chair.  And 
Ki  sat  in  the  crotch  of  the  log. 

And  when  he  saw  that  her  slim  foot 
rested  just  where  he  fancied  it  would  on 
the  end  of  the  branch  beside  him,  he  clasp- 
ed his  hands  tightly  behind  his  head  until 
he  could  steady  himself. 

The  announcement  of  the  engagement 
created  a tremendous  sensation  on  the 
plantation.  The  first  one  to  whom  Ki 


personally  confided  it  was  Ann.  Some- 
how since  his  happiness  his  heart  had 
gone  out  to  her  to  a degree  that  was  dis- 
tinctly brotherly. 

“I  wanted  ter  be  de  fus  one  ter  tell 
yer,Miss  Ann,”  he  said,  in  a tone  mellow 
with  friendly  feeling,  as  they  returned 
from  the  field  together,  “ ’caze  you  an’ 
me’s  been  des,  as  yer  mought  say,  lak  bro- 
ther an’  sister  together  fur  so  long — ” 

Ann  laughed.  “Dat’s  des  de  way  I 
felt,  Brer  Brown,  an’  dat’s  huccome  I went 
up  an’  sot  in  yo’  cheer  las’  week  ter  tell 
you  ’bout  I gwine  marry,  but  look  lak 
you  sort  o’  sca’ed  me  orf.” 

“How  you  say  dat,  Miss  Ann?  You  * 
gwine  marry!  Who — who  you  ’low  ter 
marry,  Miss  Ann?” 

“Is  you  tooken  notice  ter  dat  little  slim 
yaller  musicianer  what  play  de  bones  at 
de  cake  walk?  He  come  f’om  de  Teche. 

He  an’  me  been  keepin’  comp’ny  ever 
sence.” 

“What!  Hursh!  You  don’t  say!” 

“Yas,  I does  say.  You  been  stayin’ 
home  so  dost  fixin’  up  fur  Betty  you 
’ain't  kep’  up  wid  de  news.  But  look 
heah,  Brer  Brown”  — she  lowered  her 
voice — “co’se  I knows  you’s  a perfessin’ 
man,  an’  you  gwine  do  what's  right,  but 
— but  is  you  tol’  Betty  ’bout — ’bout  dem 
nightmares?” 

Ki  hesitated,  and  there  was  a twinkle 
in  his  eye  when  he  said:  “I  nuver  has 
’em  on’y  in  de  summer,  Miss  Ann,  an*  we 
don’t  ’low  ter  marry  tell  nex’  month; 
but  tell  de  trufe,  I ’ain’t  kep’  nothin’  back 
f’om  Miss  Betty.  But  look  heah!  I’s 
mo’  tooken  up  wid  yo’  marryin’  ’n  I is 
wid  me  an’  Miss  Betty’s.  An’  you  say 
ever  sence  de  cake  walk?” 

“Yassir.  He  say  when  he  seed  me 
step  out  so  mannerly  an’  taken  yo’  arm— 
But  co'se  he  des  run  orn  ter  me  dat  way.” 

“Well  done!  An’  Miss  Betty  say  dat 
same  word  ter  me.” 

Both  laughed. 

“Is  she?  But  Betty  alius  is  liked  de 
fat  style;  but  fur  me,  gi’  me  de  slim  style! 
Hones’,  Brer  Brown,  I’d  o’  give  all  I own- 
ed de  night  o’  dat  cake  walk  ef  you  er  me, 
one,  had  o’  been  slim.  I des  dashed  out 
reckless  ter  hide  my  feelin’s.  Ef  air  one 
of  us  had  o’  moped  ur  stepped  heavy, 
dey’d  o’  had  de  laugh  on  us!” 

“Dat’s  so;  an’  look  lak  de  laugh  on 
our  side  now.  Well,  Miss  Ann,  I wishes 
you  joy,  an’  I shek  yo’  han’.” 

“An'  I shek  yo’  han’,  Brer  Brown.” 
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I MET  a friend  of  mine  the  other  day 
Upon  the  platform  of  a West  End  car; 

We  shook  hands,  and  my  friend  began  to  say 
Quickly,  as  if  he  were  not  going  far, 

“Last  summer  something  rather  in  your  way 
Came  to  my  knowledge.  I was  asked  to  see 
A young  man  who  had  come  to  talk  with  me 
Because  I was  a clergyman;  and  he 
Told  me  at  once  that  he  had  served  his  time 
In  the  State’s  prison  for  a heinous  crime, 

And  was  just  out.  He  had  no  friends,  or  none 
To  speak  of;  and  he  seemed  far  gone 
With  a bad  cough.  He  said  he  had  not  done 
The  thing.  They  all  say  that.  You  cannot  tell. 

He  might  not  have  been  guilty  of  it.  Well, 

What  he  now  wanted  was  some  place  to  stay, 

And  work  that  he  could  do.  I managed  it 
With  no  great  trouble.  And  then,  there  began 
The  strangest  thing  I ever  knew.  The  man, 

Who  showed  no  other  signs  of  a weak  wit, 

Was  hardly  settled  in  his  place  a week 
When  he  came  round  to  see  me,  and  to  speak 
About  his  lodging.  What  the  matter  was 
He  could  not  say,  or  would  not  tell  the  cause, 

But  he  must  leave  that  place;  he  could  not  bear 
To  stay.  I found  another  room,  but  there 
After  another  week  he  could  not  stay. 

Again  I placed  him,  and  he  came  to  say 
At  the  week’s  end  that  he  must  go  away. 

So  it  went  on,  week  after  week,  and  then 
At  last  I made  him  tell  me.  It  appears 
That  his  imprisonment  of  fifteen  years 
Had  worn  so  deep  into  the  wretch’s  brain 
That  any  place  he  happened  to  remain 
Longer  than  one  day  in  began  to  seem 
His  prison  and  all  over  again  to  him. 

And  when  the  thing  had  got  into  this  shape, 

He  was  quite  frantic  till  he  could  escape. 

Curious,  was  not  it?  And  tragical.” 

“Tragical?  I believe  you!  Was  that  all? 

What  has  become  of  him?”  “Oh,  he  is  dead. 

I told  some  people  of  him,  and  we  made 
A decent  funeral  for  him.  At  the  end 
It  came  out  that  his  mother  was  alive — 

An  outcast — and  she  asked  our  leave  to  attend 
The  ceremony,  and  then  asked  us  to  give 
The  silver  coffin  plate,  carved  with  his  name, 

And  the  flowers,  to  her.”  “That  was  touching.  She 
Had  that  much  good  left  her  in  her  infamy.” 

“Why,  I don’t  know!  I think  she  sold  the  things, 

Together  with  a neck-pin  and  some  rings 

That  ho  had  left,  and  drank. . . . But  as  to  blame  . . . . 

Good-day  to  you!”  My  friend  stepped  down 

At  the  street  crossing.  I went  on  up  town. 
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THERE  is  no  science  of  education. 

There  are  many  theories,  and  there  is 
an  art  of  education.  Every  true  teacher 
is  and  must  be  an  artist,  working  on  the 
most  plastic  of  materials,  and  changing 
her  methods  as  the  state  of  the  material 
gives  notice  to  her  practised  mental  eye 
that  change  is  needed.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  experience  of  so  much  value 
in  the  profession,  and  this  which  makes 
the  problem  of  normal  schools  so  diffi- 
cult. It  is  only  the  quickened  insight  of 
a mind  originally  fit  for  the  work  which 
can  determine  the  mental  state  to  be  dealt 
with  at  the  moment,  and  can  then  select, 
out  of  all  the  means  at  command,  the 
very  question  or  the  very  explanation  that 
will  enable  the  child’s  mind  to  take  hold 
of  the  truth  to  be  conveyed.  The  maker 
of  Damascus  blades  cannot  tell  you  how 
he  knows  that  the  steel  has  had  exactly 
the  required  amount  of  heat.  He  sees  the 
color  and  he  knows;  that  is  all  there  is 
of  it.  If  you  do  not  see  it,  he  cannot  help 
you,  any  more  than  the  laundress  can  tell 
you  how  hot  the  iron  must  be  for  the  ma- 
terial she  is  going  to  put  it  on.  She  holds 
it  to  her  face  or  touches  it  with  wet  finger 
and  decides.  The  cook  puts  her  hand 
into  the  oven  and  says  that  we  must  wait 
a little  longer  before  setting  the  bread  in, 
and  she  is  right.  The  problem  of  real 
teaching  is  of  this  order,  only  more  com- 
plicated because  of  the  material ; for  steel 
and  cloth  and  dough  can  be  depended  on 
to  answer  a certain  quantity  of  heat  with 
a certain  reaction,  while  the  human  mind 
has  left  to  it  freedom  in  its  way  of  work- 
ing, and  no  two  human  minds  are  alike. 
There  are  no  unfailing  rules  which  can 
be  given  to  the  incipient  teacher,  and  no 
patent  methods  will  avail.  All  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  at  the  very  time 
when  she  has  to  act,  and  those  her  in- 
structors cannot  by  any  possibility  know. 
The  only  rule  without  exception  that  oc- 
curs to  me  is  that  she  should  never  punish 
when  she  is  angry;  but  this  would  be  a 
very  slender  stock  to  go  into  business  with, 
and  the  imparting  of  it  would  hardly 
justify  a legislature  in  building  normal 
schools. 

The  truth  is  that  education,  having  no 
principles  of  its  own,  must  use  those  fur- 
nished by  the  sciences,  especially  by  psy- 
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etiology.  But  the  conclusions  and  the 
generalizations  of  psychology,  so  far  as  it 
is  an  empirical  science,  are  drawn  from 
observations  on  the  adult  mind,  and  there- 
fore are  not  always  to  be  depended  on  in 
our  dealings  with  the  child  mind,  which 
is,  as  Professor  Royce  says,  “possessed 
by  an  incapacity  of  a relatively  diseased 
sort”;  and  he  adds,  “the  wise  teacher  is  a 
sort  of  physician  who  is  to  help  the  child 
toward  getting  that  kind  of  health  which 
we  call  maturity.”  He  says  wisely  that 
the  mind  of  the  child  is  a “chaos  of  un- 
reason.” It  is  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
create  from  this  chaos  a world  which  shall 
no  longer  be  without  form  and  void,  and 
to  brood  over  the  face  of  the  deep.  She 
is  not  without  assistance  from  within,  for 
the  spirit  of  God  moves  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters  and  waits  to  answer  to  her  call. 

But  does  she  know  how  to  call?  That  is 
the  question,  the  answer  to  which  deter- 
mines whether  she  be  a teacher  or  not. 

The  problem  in  the  education  of  every 
child’s  mind  is  like  the  problem  with  the 
deaf-mute  Laura  Bridgman,  only  that  we 
have  with  common  children  more  means 
of  reaching  it  than  Dr.  Howe  had  of 
reaching  hers,  and  so  of  putting  it  into 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  race. 

He  says  that  the  first  efforts  at  her  in- 
struction were  like  letting  down  lines  one 
after  another  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
sea  in  which  her  silent  soul  lay,  and  wait- 
ing the  moment  when  she  should  seize 
hold  of  them  and  be  drawn  up  into  the 
light.  In  teaching  we  are  continually 
doing  this.  We  let  down  our  lines  and 
wait.  We  have  more  lines  than  Dr.  Howe 
had  with  her;  that  is  all  the  difference; 
and  when  we  see  the  light  flash  along  the 
face,  we  know,  as  lie  did,  that  we  have 
reached  the  intelligence  we  were  feeling 
for.  Perhaps  the  best  training  any  am- 
bitious girl  could  have  for  teaching  would 
be  found,  not  in  a normal  school,  but  for 
one  year  in  an  asylum  for  idiots,  one  year 
at  Hampton,  and  one  in  a school  for  the 
blind.  She  would  learn  in  such  work  as 
this  how  to  reach  the  intelligence  which 
lies  waiting.  The  greatest  teachers,  as  a 
rule,  have  not  been  those  who  have  had 
most  special  training  for  their  profession. 
They  have  been  the  broadest  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  learned  of  the  doctrine  by 
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doing  the  work,  and  who  have  found  their 
greatest  pleasure  and  reward  in  the  doing 
of  it. 

When  it  is  distinctly  seen  that  educa- 
tion is  not  a science,  but  an  art,  it  is  per- 
ceived why  so  many  so-called  normal 
schools  fail  of  their  purpose,  and  why 
the  educational  journals  which  appear 
from  time  to  time,  only  to  return  to  the 
silence  from  which  they  arose,  are  for 
the  most  part  such  very  useless  read- 
ing. Of  course  the  education  of  the 
child  is  obtained  only  in  a limited  sense 
in  school.  She  is  educated  in  general 
by  every  circumstance  of  her  life  from 
the  time  when  her  eyes  first  open  to  the 
light.  But  in  this  article  the  word  “ed- 
ucation” will  be  understood  as  meaning 
only  that  portion  of  the  “conscious  di- 
rection by  mature  persons  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  young”  which 
takes  place  in  school.  The  girl  gains  in- 
formation at  home  or  in  travelling,  very 
varied  information,  but  all  this  comes  to 
her  not  in  deBnite  order,  not  in  definite 
relation,  and  with  the  important  and  the 
unimportant  thrown  together  haphazard. 
She  cannot  be  said  to  be  educated  unless 
her  mind  has  been  worked  upon  in  a sys- 
tematic way,  the  proper  food  for  its  nat- 
ural growth  given  to  it  at  the  suitable 
time,  its  activity  rendered  orderly,  and 
itself  supplied  with  categories  under  which 
it  can  arrange  any  information  afterwards 
acquired.  As  it  is  now,  the  so-called  edu- 
cation of  many  American  girls  has  pro- 
duced a mere  hodge-podge  of  bits  of  in- 
formation, of  no  use  to  themselves,  and, 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  of  no  use  to 
any  one  else.  She  would  be  thought  a 
strange  woman  who  should  administer 
medicine  to  her  children  merely  because 
it  happened  to  turn  up  in  some  house 
where  she  was  passing  the  summer,  or  be- 
cause it  had  been  left  over  in  her  own 
hands,  the  remnant  of  what  had  been 
years  ago  administered  to  herself.  Yet 
this  is  exactly  what  the  mother  does  who 
arranges  lessons  in  German  for  her  chil- 
dren only  because  a German  lady  happens 
to  be  spending  her  summer  in  the  same 
hotel,  or  who  insists  upon  a teacher's  giv- 
ing her  child  the  same  subjects,  in  the 
same  way,  as  those  used  by  her  own  teach- 
ers when  she  was  a girl.  The  old  medi- 
cine may  have  been  good  in  the  old  time, 
and  the  old  physician  may  have  been 
quite  right  in  prescribing  it  for  a head- 
ache, but  it  does  not  follow  therefore  that 


we  are  to  keep  the  bottle  on  the  table  and 
give  it  whenever  there  is  a headache  in 
the  family.  It  is  only  the  skilled  physi- 
cian who  can  say  whether  it  is  the  medi- 
cine proper  at  another  time  or  for  another 
patient.  Many  people  seem  to  imagine 
that  it  is  only  the  number  of  beats  in  a 
minute  that  the  physician  considers  when 
he  feels  the  pulse.  If  it  were  so,  the 
science  and  art  of  medicine  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  a trade.  What  the 
physician  learns  from  the  pulse  is  the  very 
thing  which  his  experience  has  rendered 
him,  and  not  you,  capable  of  learning,  and 
the  thing  which  you  can  acquire  only  as 
he  did.  To  him  the  pulse  speaks,  and  he 
knows  what  its  quality  and  its  quantity 
mean.  Then  the  temperature  and  the  res- 
piration also  speak,  and  combining  all  the 
information  that  these  and  many  other 
signs  give  him,  he  prescribes  intelligently 
for  the  trouble  which  is  the  cause  of  all. 
This  is  medical  insight,  and,  as  Professor 
Royce  says,  “The  teacher  who  can  make 
out  what  the  child’s  actual  state  of  mind 
is,  has  developed  the  true  sort  of  psycho- 
logical insight.” 

To  develop  this  is  to  grow  into  a teach- 
er. “ The  habit  of  merely  judging  minds 
as  good  or  evil,  without  observing  what 
state  it  is,  what  mental  coloring,  what 
inner  live  process,  that  makes  them  good 
or  evil,” is  the  habit  of  the  unprofessional 
mind;  and,  as  Professor  Royce  goes  on 
to  say,  “this  habit  is  so  ingrained  in  most 
of  us  that  it  is  always  hard  to  learn  to 
substitute  diagnosis  for  mere  estimation, 
and  a loving  study  of  the  process  for 
mere  external  liking  or  disliking  of  the 
person.”  A teacher  might  be  defined  as 
one  to  whom  everything  that  child ren  do 
or  say  has  become  a sign.  She  thereby 
loses  much  careless  amusement  which 
other  people  find  in  their  sayings  and  do- 
ings, and  she  shrinks,  with  a protest  which 
she  has  often  no  right  to  express,  from 
many  an  account  of  the  subjects  which 
are  being  taught  to  them,  or  the  ways  in 
which  they  have  responded  to  some  way 
of  managing.  She  stands  in  the  realm 
of  realities,  not  in  that  of  phenomena, 
and  gains  thereby  much  more  pain  than 
pleasure;  for,  like  a surgeon  continually 
surrounded  by  children  with  badly  set  or 
deformed  limbs,  she  at  present  must  live 
in  the  company  of  minds  that  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  under  the  treatment  of  igno- 
rant and  unthinking  practitioners.  Hu- 
man vivisection  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
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many  an  American  home,  where  most  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  exploiting  growing 
children  for  the  amusement  or  interest  of 
the  parents  or  visitors.  The  child  is  in- 
teresting to  its  parents,  and  many  a ques- 
tion is  asked  of  it  “ just  to  see  what  it  will 
say.”  Thus  many  a subject  is  suggested 
before  the  mind  is  in  the  proper  state  for 
its  reception,  growth  according  to  the  di- 
vine plan  is  thwarted,  reflection  confused, 
and  what  should  have  been  a pleasure  to 
the  child  becomes  a pain. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  harmony  between  the  state 
of  growth  of  the  girl’s  mind  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  study  in  which  she  is  engaged. 
Professor  James  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  every  instinct  has  its  own  time  of 
ripening.  When  the  speech  instinct  has 
ripened,  and  not  before,  the  child  begins 
to  talk.  Earlier,  when  the  walking  in- 
stinct has  come  to  maturity  and  needed 
expression,  he  begins  to  try  to  walk.  When 
the  flying  instinct  is  ripe,  the  little  birds 
quit  the  nest.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  whether  the  girl  takes  up  a 
subject  at  the  time  when  her  mind  is  in 
the  proper  state  for  it,  and  those  mothers 
who  will  not  allow  her  to  learn  to  read 
till  she  is  seven  years  old  are  wrong. 
The  mind  has  by  that  time  passed  the 
stage  at  which  it  can  do  without  disgust 
the  work  necessary  to  learn  the  perfectly 
arbitrary  signs  that  express  language, 
and  passively  protests  against  the  unsuit- 
able labor.  Equally  wrong  are  those 
teachers  who  fancy  that  because  two  girls 
of  widely  different  ages  know  about  the 
same  amount  of  French,  they  may  be  put 
into  the  same  French  class.  The  method 
of  teaching  must  differ  entirely  with  them, 
even  though  they  should  have  the  same 
lesson  to  learn  from  the  same  text-book. 
This  fact  is  one  reason  why  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  school  so  arranged  that  one 
teacher  shall  not  be  confined  to  one  class, 
but  shall  have  opportunity  to  act  on  minds 
of  different  ages.  This  tends  to  make  bet- 
ter teachers  through  the  varied  interest 
which  it  promotes,  and  the  wider  outlook 
which  it  presents  over  the  mind  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  growth,  and  we  cannot  have 
a good  school  without  good  teachers,  no 
matter  how  many  pupils  we  have.  We 
must  in  some  way  keep  our  teachers  fresh, 
or  we  lose  the  whole  game.  A London 
astronomer*  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his 

* William  F.  Denning,  F.R.A.S.,  in  Telescopic 
Work  for  Starlight  Evenings . 


recent  book,  “Virtually,  the  observer 
himself  constitutes  the  most  important 
part  of  the  telescope;  it  is  useless  having 
a glass  of  great  capacity  at  one  end  of  a 
tube  and  a man  of  small  capacity  at  the 
other.”  In  teaching,  the  teacher  is  the 
observer;  the  school,  if  properly  organ- 
ized, is  the  tube ; the  subjects  taught,  the 
glass;  and  the  girl,  the  heavenly  body  to 
be  learned  about.  The  analogy  is  as  per- 
fect as  any  analogy  can  be  between  mat- 
ter and  spirit. 

The  true  teacher  does  not  need  to  be 
told  of  the  vivid  pleasure  which  shows  it- 
self on  the  girl’s  face  when  a perception 
of  relations  between  hitherto  disconnect- 
ed facts  strikes  across  the  mind,  and  when 
what  has  been  so  far  troublesome  and  an- 
noying chaos,  at  the  right  question  sud- 
denly slides  into  order  and  conformity  to 
law.  She  does  not  need  to  be  told,  be- 
cause that  is  the  reward  she  is  looking 
for,  and  if  she  have  the  power  of  the  teach- 
er, she  can  never  fail  of  it.  Professor 
James,  in  his  Psychology , recognizes  the 
great  pleasure  generated  by  a real  convic- 
tion by  characterizing  conviction  as  a lofty 
emotion.  To  be  able  to  create  this  lofty 
pleasure,  and  to  repeat  the  process  till  the 
child  herself  seeks  for  it,  is  to  be  a teach- 
er. But  the  teacher’s  function  is  a high- 
er one  than  that  of  simply  creating  plea- 
sure, however  high  and  however  vivid; 
for  to  accomplish  anything  she  must  hold 
the  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  teach  her 
how  to  bring  back  wandering  attention ; 
and  “ the  faculty  of  voluntarily  bringing 
back  a wandering  attention  over  and 
over  again  is  the  very  root  of  judgment, 
character,  and  will.” 

It  is  just  here  that  the  school,  as  a fac- 
tor in  the  little  girl’s  education,  differenti- 
ates itself  from  the  home,  which  should 
have  prepared  her  for  its  training.  Those 
schools  which  advertise  themselves  as 
like  homes  simply  proclaim  that  they  do 
not  know  what  the  function  of  either  is. 

In  the  home  the  child  is  a part  of  a 
whole,  held  together  by  natural  relation 
and  affection;  in  the  school  the  whole- 
ness is  constituted  by  human  law  acting 
on  individuals  who  are  in  a great  degree 
independent.  In  the  home,  tenderness 
and  pity  come  in  and  often  save  the  of- 
fender from  the  result  of  her  action;  in 
the  school  they  can  never  do  so.  It  is 
in  the  school  first  that  she  feels  herself 
a responsible  member  of  a community, 
where  each  one  has  the  same  rights  as 
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herself,  and  where  the  other  members  do 
not  belong  to  her.  She  may  defend  the 
members  of  her  own  family,  even  though 
they  do  wrong,  because  they  are  hers,  but 
in  the  school  she  first  learns  to  judge  ac- 
tion in  and  for  itself  as  right  or  wrong, 
expedient  or  inexpedient,  and  this  not 
alone  for  her,  but  for  the  community  of 
which  she  finds  herself  a component 
part.  Then,  too,  the  affairs  of  the  home 
cannot  be  carried  on  with  that  regard 
for  absolute  punctuality  which  marks  the 
business  of  any  well-conducted  school; 
to  try  to  do  so  would  destroy  the  comfort 
of  the  home,  for  its  members  would  feel 
all  the  time  as  if  about  to  start  on  a rail- 
road journey,  and  that  would  certainly 
not  be  feeling  at  home.  The  school  is  an 
institution,  in  its  every  minutest  detail 
arranged  for  the  conscious  direction  of 
children,  while  the  home  must  largely 
include  in  its  purposes  the  comfort  and 
rest  of  the  adult  members.  The  true  home 
brings  up  the  child  as  a member  of  a fam- 
ily, a natural  relation,  instructing  her  in 
the  ways  of  civilized  society,  teaching  her 
obedience  and  respect  for  her  elders,  rev- 
erence for  authority,  human  and  divine; 
the  school  receives  her  after  this  has  been 
done,  corrects  her  opinion  of  herself  and 
her  own  people  by  putting  her  into  rela- 
tion with  the  members  of  other  families, 
makes  of  her  a responsible  member  of  a 
community,  holds  her  strictly  to  regular- 
ity and  punctuality,  gradually  leads  her 
to  the  thought  of  real  individual  respon- 
sibility by  making  her  bear  with  strict 
impartiality  the  legitimate  results  of  all 
her  actions,  makes  a steady  demand  upon 
her  voluntary  attention  for  periods  of 
time  suited  to  her  age.  gives  her  rest  at 
proper  times,  but  demands  of  her  always 
that  work  shall  be  work,  and  play,  play. 
Here  she  learns  the  difference  between 
personal  and  impersonal  authority,  for 
the  teacher  during  school  hours,  she 
cannot  help  dimly  feeling,  is  not  quite 
the  same  person  that  she  is  when  she 
meets  her  elsewhere,  while  her  mother  is 
always  her  mother.  Then,  intellectually, 
she  is  stimulated  by  the  company  of  oth- 
ers of  her  own  age  who  are  doing  the 
same  things  that  she  is  doing,  and  mea- 
suring herself  by  them,  she  gets  her  esti- 
mate of  herself  healthily  corrected.  Every 
day  she  comes  into  contact  with  older 
girls,  the  members  of  higher  classes  though 
under  the  same  discipline,  who  seem  to  her 
very  wise,  and,  if  the  school  be  a success- 


ful one,  very  good.  This  opens  to  her 
glimpses  of  fields  lying  far  beyond  her 
own  outlook,  to  the  full  sight  of  which 
she  hopes  by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing to  attain.  As  she  goes  on,  she  finds 
other  children  in  classes  below  her,  who 
seem  to  her  very  small,  and  who  are  puz- 
zling over  difficulties  which  she  has  sur- 
mounted, and  who,  if,  as  I have  said  be- 
fore, the  school  be  a successful  one,  find 
more  difficulty  in  self-control  than  she. 
Thus,  in  the  daily  and  intertwined  life  of 
the  whole  school,  she  is  living  over  again 
her  past,  and  taking  glimpses  of  the  prom- 
ised land  of  her  own  future,  and  all  this, 
of  incalculable  value  to  her,  could  not  be 
attained  in  her  own  home. 

The  managing  a school  so  that  it  may 
be  in  this  wTay  a unit,  an  organic  unit— 
the  interweaving  of  all  its  parts  by  the 
teacher  who  holds  it  all  in  her  conscious- 
ness— is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
which  she  has  to  do.  In  comparison 
with  this,  the  selection  of  text  books  is  a 
very  minor  matter.  One  thing,  howev- 
er is  essential,  and  that  is,  that  in  this  her 
assistants  shall  work  intelligently  with 
her.  They  must  be  of  original  character 
and  have  their  own  ways,  for  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  teachers  at  all,  but 
they  must  be  plastic  enough  to  be  mould- 
ed into  some  degree  of  conformity  with 
the  thought  of  the  head  teacher,  and  they 
must  have  the  capacity  for  growth  which 
will  bring  them  finally  to  seize  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  whole  fabric,  after 
which  they  may  safely  be  left  entirely  to 
their  own  devices,  for  then  they  will  work 
iu  harmony  with  the  school.  Nothing  is 
sadder  than  a school  where  no  two  roads 
meet,  where  the  girls  go  from  one  teacher 
with  a certain  set  of  requirements,  to  an- 
other who  makes  entirely  different  de- 
mands, till  all  rules  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  arbitrariness  and  caprice,  and 
nothing  has  any  fixed  value.  No  lesson 
could  be  worse  than  this  for  a girl,  who 
is  by  nature — or  shall  I say  by  all  her 
education — inclined  to  look  upon  law 
without  any  comprehension  of  its  tre- 
mendous significance,  and  to  regard  her 
own  whims  and  fancies  as  of  equal  value 
with  law,  because  she  is  accustomed  to 
see  them  so  often  yielded  to  through  the 
fondness  of  her  own  people.  Especially 
therefore  in  girls’  schools  should  this  uni- 
ty be  insisted  on,  for  girls  stand  in  need 
of  it  much  more  than  boys.  The  latter 
are  sure  to  get  levelling  enough  when 
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they  come  into  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  but  the  girl  remains  a sort  of 
queen  in  her  father’s  house  till  she  be- 
comes queen  in  that  of  her  husband,  and 
she  is,  as  a rule,  sheltered  from  the  rude 
contact  with  the  demands  of  business  and 
of  civil  law,  which  is  the  only  thing  to 
make  any  one  realize  their  reality.  We 
never  can  know  that  a thing  is  hard  and 
pitiless  in  its  unyielding  till  we  strike 
against  it.  Almost  as  bad  is  the  school 
that  puts  the  little  girl  in  a class-room 
and  keeps  her  for  a whole  year  under  the 
exclusive  influence  of  one  teacher.  The 
child  needs  to  come  under  differing  in- 
fluences, the  more  the  better,  if  the  under- 
lying controlling  principle  be  the  same. 
The  school  must  be  composed  of  classes 
in  sufficient  number  to  cover  the  whole 
school  life  of  the  girl,  and  none  of  these 
classes  should  be  too  small ; for  the  class 
must  be  used  as  a means  of  influence 
on  each  individual  in  it,  both  intellect- 
ually and  morally.  The  differences  of 
opinion  among  its  different  members,  the 
different  experiences  of  the  little  girls, 
the  various  points  of  view  assumed  as  a 
result  of  these  latter,  and,  above  all,  the 
errors  that  are  made,  afford  to  the  skil- 
ful teacher  the  very  best  material  with 
which  to  influence  the  young  mind. 
Then  these  add  to  the  zest  with  which 
she  carries  on  the  work,  and  therefore  to 
her  power.  To  teach  a class  is  as  much 
more  inspiring  than  to  teach  a single  pu- 
pil as  to  play  first  violin  in  an  orchestra 
is  more  inspiring  than  to  perform  on  the 
jews-harp.  To  manage  a great  school  of 
the  kind  that  I have  hinted  at  is  to  con- 
duct the  orchestra. 

Herbart  says,  “Instruction  must  be 
carried  out,  first,  with  energy,  in  order 
that  interest  may  be  awakened;  second, 
with  breadth,  in  order  that  interest  may 
be  many-sided:  and  lastly,  with  unity  of 
purpose,  in  order  that  intelligence  may 
not  be  distracted.”  For  all  of  these  pur- 
poses the  influence  of  the  class  on  the 
individual  mind  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
peratively necessary.  It  is  required  of 
the  teacher,  and  not  unreasonably,  since 
she  must  be  an  artist,  that  she  shall  con- 
tinually do  the  impossible,  that  is,  that 
while  she  gives  her  whole  attention  to  the 
one  child  who  is  reciting,  she  shall  at  the 
same  moment  be  fully  conscious  not  only 
of  the  presence,  but  also  of  the  state  of 
mind,  of  every  other  child  in  the  class. 
She  must  always  work  on  the  class , not 
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on  the  individual  member,  and  must  hold 
with  a strong  hand  the  whole  of  it,  not 
only  as  to  order,  but  also  as  to  intellect- 
ual activity,  under  the  power  of  her  dom- 
inating authority.  Authority  is  a stum- 
bling-block to  the  American,  and  perhaps 
to  all  those  who  live  in  our  time,  but  all 
the  more  is  it  needed.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  teach,  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
a mind  which  refuses  to  be  dominated  to 
a certain  degree  by  the  teacher;  and 
here  comes  again  the  impossible  into  the 
teacher's  experience,  for  while  she  domi- 
nates, she  must  also  leave  free.  That  the 
impossible  is  done,  however,  can  never 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  watched 
the  work  of  a recitation  in  skilful  hands, 
and  has  had  enough  insight  to  feel  the 
delicate  reciprocal  play  which  goes  on 
all  through  it  between  teacher  and  class. 
Indeed  there  must  always  be  “ a function 
of  authority  which  exceeds  any  given 
stage  of  the  disciple's  experience.”  So 
the  teacher  must  always  be  in  two  places 
at  once— her  own  mental  place  and  that 
of  her  little  pupil ; this  demands  the 
greatest  sensitiveness  of  nature  on  her 
part,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
that  a woman,  other  things  being  equal — 
and  often  where  they  are  not  perfectly 
equal— may  be  a far  better  teacher  than 
a man. 

While  emphasizing  the  absolute  need 
of  unity  in  the  school,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  equal  need  of  a great  degree  of 
fluidity  or  plasticity.  For  we  are  dealing 
with  human  minds,  and  not  with  mate- 
rial whose  laws  are  definitely  known,  and, 
as  has  been  said  before,  with  material  of 
which  no  two  samples  are  alike,  and  all 
sorts  of  adjustments  are  continually  to  be 
made.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  a 
private  school  for  girls,  where  the  pupils 
come  to  us  from  all  sorts  of  teaching  and 
worse  than  no  teaching,  and  do  not  all 
enter  classes  at  the  same  time.  Here 
again  the  impossible  demands  to  be  done, 
for  neither  unity  nor  plasticity  must  be 
sacrificed;  the  two  must  be  harmonized; 
and  as  the  conditions  are  continually 
changing,  so  a constant  adjustment  be- 
comes necessary.  All  parts  must  contin- 
ually work  together  for  one  common  end. 

It  is  of  no  more  significance  to  the  teach- 
er of  a school  like  this  that  a thing  is 
impossible  than  it  was  to  Beethoven  that 
the  human  voice  was  not  capable  of  sing- 
ing the  chorus  in  his  Ninth  Symphony. 

He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  capacity 
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of  the  human  voice;  the  music  demanded 
that  the  chorus  should  be  written  so,  and 
so  accordingly  he  wrote  it.  A change- 
less school  programme  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged for  an  entire  year,  nor  indeed  for 
any  considerable  part  of  a year.  Con- 
tinual changes  become  necessary,  but 
these  must  be  made  with  the  least  possi- 
ble effect  upon  the  pupils,  and  the  least 
possible  disturbance  of  the  regular  rou- 
tine of  the  school.  Such  things  can  be 
done,  and  successfully  done,  but  only 
when  all  the  teachers  in  the  school  are 
always  in  touch,  all  working  with  a 
strong  pull  in  the  same  line,  and  this  be- 
cause they  are  all  under  control  of  a com- 
petent head. 

In  a school  thus  managed,  disorder  be- 
comes impossible,  and  the  problem  of 
government  an  insignificant  factor.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  time  for  the 
wandering  of  attention  which  gives  room 
for  disorder;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  united  school  is 
against  it.  Governing  does  not  consist 
in  allowing  disorder  to  happen  and  then 
punishing  it.  It  consists  in  seeing  every 
smallest  wandering  of  attention  at  its 
very  beginning,  and  so  preventing  disor- 
der. To  do  this,  the  teacher  must  be 
conscious  of  every  pupil  at  every  second. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  this  when  one  can 
do  it.  The  experienced  teacher  seems  to 
have  acquired  a kind  of  sixth  sense,  by 
which  she  knows  at  once  when  she  has 
lost  the  attention  of  any  one  of  twenty 
pupils  whose  minds  should  be  on  the 
same  subject.  She  feels  that  m that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  room  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  not  running;  that  is  all  there  is 
of  it.  To  a certain  degree,  every  one  who 
addresses  an  audience  has  this  conscious- 
ness, feels  the  connection  between  him- 
self and  his  hearers  as  a mass,  and  is  in- 
spired or  deadened  by  its  condition ; but 
the  teacher  must  feel  it  with  every  indi- 
vidual mind  of  the  class,  and  there  is  no 
more  vital  contact  than  that  of  teacher 
and  pupil.  Especially  is  the  matter  of 
order  and  government  important  in  girls’ 
schools,  where  the  popular  mind  thinks 
it  to  be  of  small  consequence.  But  in 
this  matter,  as  well  as  in  that  of  learn- 
ing, while  the  mind  of  the  guide  must 
retain  continually  a strong  dominating 
influence,  the  governing  force  must  come 
from  the  little  girl  herself,  and  hence  to 
arouse  and  cultivate  the  power  of  self- 
control  must  be  the  first  aim  in  every 


regulation  of  the  whole  school.  It  is 
not  so  much  knowledge  as  power  that 
the  growing  girl  and  the  mature  woman 
need,  and  that  is  what  the  school  must, 
above  all,  give  her,  or  fail  lamentably  of 
its  mission.  There  can  be  no  greater  re- 
ward for  a teacher  than  to  have  one  of 
her  girls,  grown  to  womanhood,  come  to 
her  and  say:  “ I have  been  through  such 
or  such  a hard  experience,  and  I know 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  self-con- 
trol which  I learned  in  this  school,  I 
should  have  failed ; but  I thought  of 
the  school  and  of  you,  and  I went  through 
it.  I had  to  come  and  tell  you  so.” 
The  school  to  which  such  testimony  can 
be  brought  is  a success,  and  has  no  need 
of  long  rows  of  percentages  of  ninety- 
nine  against  (he  names  of  its  graduates 
in  competitive  examinations.  But  such 
testimony  can  be  won  only  through  the 
eternal  vigilance  of  its  principal  in  every 
smallest  detail  of  its  management.  The 
unthinking  will  call  her  a martinet,  and 
the  mothers  who  are  tender  of  their  chil- 
dren will  think  her  severe.  But  the  ten- 
derness which  seeks  to  arm  the  woman 
for  the  battle  of  life,  and  to  give  her  ade- 
quate views  of  her  responsibility,  is  per- 
haps not  unworthy  of  its  name,  and 

“ need  not  fear  the  spight 
Of  grudging  foes,  ne  favor  ask  of  friends, 

But  in  the  strength  of  its  own  constaut  might, 
Neither  to  one  itself  nor  other  bends.” 

As  to  bad  schools  — schools  that  in 
stretching  after  the  mint  and  anise  and 
cumin  lose  all  that  might  have  given 
success — they  are  many.  It  seems  some- 
times that  there  is  no  profession  in  which 
there  is  so  much  humbug  as  in  that  of 
education;  and  the  utter  inability  of  the 
parent  to  determine  what  kind  of  a school 
it  is  into  which  he  decides  to  put  his  lit- 
tle girl  has,  to  those  who  stand  behind 
the  scenes,  very  much  of  the  pitiful. 
When,  however,  we  think  of  one  or  two 
other  professions,  we  doubt,  and  are  silent. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  nurse-maid  who 
never  stood  in  need  of  a thermometer  for 
the  water  for  the  baby’s  bath,  because  if 
the  baby  came  out  red,  she  knew  it  had 
been  too  hot,  and  if  it  came  out  blue,  she 
knew  it  had  been  too  cold.  Too  many  a 
father  finds,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  he 
made  a mistake  in  the  school  to  which 
he  trusted  the  training  of  his  little  girl. 
But  how  could  he  have  known  before? 
There  was  much  shrewdness  in  the  em- 
ployer who,  quite  unmindful  of  the  ap- 
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plicant’s  having  afterwards  been  gradu- 
ated from  Yale,  engaged  him  at  once  as 
soon  as  he  knew  that  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  a certain  university.  For  a 
girl  to  have  been  at  some  schools  for  any 
length  of  time  is  a certificate  of  frivolity, 
lack  of  consistent  purpose  and  thorough- 
ness, and,  what  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence, of  any  real  reverence  for  truth  or 
her  own  womanhood. 

Dr.  Fitch  says,  “Human  beings, wheth- 
er male  or  female,  come  into  the  world 
not  only  ‘to  get  a living,’  but  to  live; 
and  the  life  they  live  depends  largely  on 
what  they  know  and  care  about,  upon 
the  breadth  of  their  intellectual  sympa- 
thy, upon  their  love  of  truth,  upon  their 
power  of  influencing  and  inspiring  other 
minds”;  and  “even  if  the  knowledge  or 
power  may  seem  to  have  no  bearing  at 
all  upon  the  special  business  or  definite 
duties  of  a woman,  yet  if  it  be  felt  by  its 
possessor  to  make  life  more  full,  more 
varied,  and  more  interesting  and  better 
worth  living,  no  other  justification  is 
needed  for  placing  the  largest  opportuni- 
ties within  her  reach.”  Two  points  in 
these  words  deserve  special  notice  — the 
first,  that  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  wo- 
man herself  in  the  knowledge  acquired, 
and  not  the  opinion  of  the  outside  world, 
which  should  decide  what  she  should 
study;  and  the  second,  the  stress  which 
Dr.  Fitch  lays  upon  the  desirability  of 
rendering  her  life  more  varied  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  For  these  have  a 
bearing  on  the  arrangement  of  the  school 
studies  for  the  little  girl,  though  they  are 
often  entirely  left  out  of  account  by  those 
who  are  ready  to  tell  the  teacher  what 
should  be  done  in  school.  While  it  is 
true  that  knowledge  should  be  varied— a 
little  in  many  directions  is  far  better,  per- 
haps, than  a great  deal  in  only  one — it 
still  must  be  insisted  on  that  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  school  is  not  to  convey  infor- 
mation, but,  if  the  term  may  be  used  with- 
out offence,  to  make  the  girl  “level-head- 
ed,” so  that  she  shall  have  possession  of 
herself,  and  be  able  to  meet  any  demands, 
no  matter  how  unexpected,  which  may 
front  her  in  the  years  to  come.  Profess- 
or James  says,  and  truly,  “To  give  pow- 
er to  suspend  belief  in  presence  of  an 
emotionally  exciting  idea  is  the  highest 
result  of  education.”  But  Professor  Wil- 
liam G.  Hale  had  said  this  before  him, 
and  not  only  theoretically,  but  practical- 
ly, in  every  Freshman  recitation  in  his 


class-room  at  Cornell  University,  for  the 
power  to  suspend  belief  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  all  the  teaching  to  translate. 
There  could  be  no  more  apt  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  character  is  affected 
for  better  or  worse  by  intellectual  teach- 
ing— which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to 
have  no  connection  with  morals— than 
the  way  in  which  those  students  are 
taught  to  suspend  their  judgment  over  an 
ablative  or  genitive  till  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  has  shown  which  ablative  or 
genitive  it  really  is.  No  woman  who 
has  been  taught  after  this  model  will  be 
very  likely  in  difficult  circumstances  to 
make  up  her  mind  as  to  a course  of  action 
till  she  has  carefully  taken  note  of  all 
the  elements  which  should  go  to  form  a 
decision.  And  if  this  were  the  character- 
istic of  American  women,  how  it  would 
transform  American  homes! 

The  girls  who  go  to  private  schools  are, 
as  a rule,  from  families  of  at  least  mod- 
erate wealth.  But  in  our  fluctuating 
country  this  is  no  proof  that  they  will 
go  through  their  lives  without  feeling  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  at  some 
time  for  their  own  support  or  the  sup- 
port of  others.  What  that  will  be  we 
cannot  tell,  for  the  march  of  invention  is 
so  swift  that  if  we  should  prepare  the 
girl  for  any  one  industry,  she  might  find 
herself  unable  to  make  her  living  out  of 
it  when  the  need  should  come.  She  will 
probably  be,  we  may  say,  a wife  and  a 
mother.  But  if  we  assume  this,  we  still 
do  not  know  how  to  fit  her  for  the  duties 
of  those  positions  in  a definite  way.  The 
best  thing  still  is  to  make  the  most  of 
a woman  we  can  out  of  her,  and  then 
to  trust  the  disciplined  woman  we  have 
fashioned  to  answer  for  herself  the  de- 
mands to  come  to  her  in  the  misty  future, 
which  she  will  see,  and  which  she  can 
judge,  but  which  we  shall  not  see,  and 
which  no  man  can  foretell.  The  prov- 
ince of  education  is  to  lift  the  individual 
out  of  her  naturalness,  and  not  to  allow 
her  to  remain  in  it.  All  education  is 
this.  The  child  would  prefer  to  take 
her  food  in  her  fingers,  for  it  is  natural 
to  her  to  do  so;  but  education  takes  her 
immediately  in  hand,  and  makes  her  eat 
in  the  way  not  of  nature,  but  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  no  natural  way  of  edu- 
cation ; it  is  all  completely  unnatural, 
and  must  be  so.  The  natural  child  pro- 
tests against  discipline  of  whatever  kind, 
and  seeks  to  follow  her  cravings ; but 
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out  of  this  fools’  paradise — which  would 
be  no  paradise  at  all,  as  her  teacher  knows 
— she  must  be  driven,  and  out  of  it  she 
must  be  kept,  though  it  be  with  a flaming 
sword.  It  has  been  said  that  the  natural 
man  washes  up  on  the  shores  of  know- 
ledge as  the  shipwrecked  Irishman  on  the 
desert  island,  exclaiming:  “Is  any  gov- 
ernment established  in  this  country?  If 
so,  I’m  agin  it!'’  This  not  too  strongly 
illustrates  the  opposition  made  by  the 
natural  mind  to  the  training  necessary 
for  its  attainment  of  the  stature  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  it  as  heir  of  all  the 
ages.  If  the  home  do  its  work  well,  the 
task  of  the  teacher  and  the  school  is 
comparatively  easy;  but  there  are  too 
many  American  families,  as  every  teach- 
er knows,  where  this  work  has  not  been 
done,  and  where,  consequently,  much  ef- 
fort has  to  be  spent  in  supplementing  the 
lack  of  skill  or  the  foolish  indulgence  of 
the  mother.  When  a little  six-year-old 
girl  on  her  first  day  at  school  tries  to 
strike  her  teacher  over  the  head  with  her 
heavy  slate  because  she  is  told  to  do 
some  little  thing,  we  may  not  unreasona- 
bly assume  that  that  home  has  failed  of 
its  purpose,  if  indeed  it  ever  had  any. 

The  main  object  of  the  school  may  be 
said  to  be  to  create  character,  and  for  this 
end  it  should  seize  upon  every  opportunity 
of  strengthening  the  will  and  of  making 
it  controlled  and  consecrated.  There  is 
no  lesson  and  no  regulation  which  may 
not  be  consciously  used  for  this;  and 
when  everything  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
everything  will  fall  into  its  proper  place, 
and  the  school  will  be  what  it  should  be. 
The  soul,  which  is  the  person,  is  not  divi- 
sible ; we  cannot  work  on  the  intellect 
without  affecting  the  play  of  the  feelings; 
nor  can  there  be  in  the  life  of  man  or  wo- 
man any  great  moral  lapse  without  the 
intellect's  suffering.  Wherever  God's 
distinctions  are  blurred  in  any  one  of  the 
so-called  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  power 
of  distinction  is  blurred  in  all.  The  soul 
is  one,  and  any  school  will  be  a failure, 
no  matter  how  much  money  it  may  make, 
where  this  truth  does  not  stand  at  the 
foundation  of  every  detail  of  its  work. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  Mary  Astell  wrote, 
as  she  was  pleading  for  a wider  education 
for  her  countrywomen,  44  The  great  secret 
of  education  lies  in  affecting  the  soul  with 
a lively  sense  of  what  is  truly  its  perfec- 
tion, and  exerting  the  most  ardent  desires 
after  it.”  We  can  find  no  wiser  word  in 
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all  the  pedagogical  societies  of  taday.  I 
quote  also,  as  bearing  on  the  same  point, 
from  an  article  by  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Griffin 
in  the  Unitarian  Review:  “ The  teacher 
reflects  not  4 What  shall  I have  when  I 
am  forgotten?'  but 4 What  shall  I he  when 
I forget  f When  all  I know  has  vanish- 
ed, leaving  only  its  effect  on  character, 
what  shall  I havef  Shall  the  inner  man 
recall  his  aliment  any  more  than  the  out- 
er? In  both  alike  it  passes  away,  for  its 
function  is  fulfilled;  it  was  not  to  be 
stored,  but  assimilated.  Men  will  here- 
after boast  of  what  they  knew  no  more 
than  of  what  they  ate.  There  is  naught 
we  know  now  that  we  may  need  to  know 
hereafter,  but  what  we  are  now,  in  every 
worthy  quality  of  the  spirit,  that  we  must 
needs  be,  so  long  as  it  pleases  God  to  con- 
tinue us  in  life.”  It  might  be  well  for 
teachers  to  ponder  these  things  in  their 
hearts. 

The  teachers  who  attain  to  and  hold 
this  doctrine  firmly,  carrying  it  out  in 
every  smallest  detail  of  their  daily  work, 
constitute  the  profession,  and  they  need 
no  diploma  from  any  school  of  pedagogy. 
The  rest  belong  more  or  less  to  a trade- 
union,  which  seasons  its  talk  with  the 
usual  amount  of  cant.  Next  to  religious 
cant  there  is  nothing  so  disgusting  as  edu- 
cational cant.  The  members  of  the  pro- 
fession are  all  artists,  and  they  live  in  re- 
gions and  partake  of  divine  pleasures  of 
which  the  world  knows  not.  In  the  great 
future  professional  Verein , if  this  ever 
exist,  they  will  associate  with  Theodore 
Thomas,  whose  whole  career,  as  George 
William  Curtis  says,  has  been  a campaign 
of  education,  “because  of  its  dignity,  its 
absolute  fidelity  to  a high  ideal,  and  its 
total  freedom  from  charlatanry  of  every 
kind.”  But  such  company  as  this  is  to 
be  won  only  by  a very  high  quality  of 
courage  and  persistence.  Of  the  forces  at 
work  tending  in  the  other  direction,  we 
may  know  more  clearly  when  we  come 
to  consider  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  teacher  of  the  private  school 
for  girls  must  work  in  any  American  city. 

Professional  teachers  know  that  they 
cannot  test  the  worth  of  their  effect  on 
their  pupils  by  abstract  arithmetical  signs. 
They  know  that  the  girl  is  not  an  arith- 
metical problem,  but  a living  soul,  and 
they  are  ever  aiming  at  moral  and  edu- 
cational influences,  to  which  marks  and 
daily  percentages  are  only  impediments. 
Sometimes  they  labor  for  these  ends  un- 
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der  fetters  which  make  of  their  most 
worthy  efforts  only  continual  failures.  I 
know  of  two  strong  women  at  this  mo- 
ment who  are  working  under  protest  as 
heads  of  large  schools,  because  they  can- 
not get  authority  from  the  trustees  of  the 
schools  to  abolish  the  use  of  what  one  of 
them  wittily  calls  “ weak  stimulants”  to 
induce  her  girls  to  study.  She  sees  the 
evil  effect  of  the  marks,  prizes,  and  re- 
wards which  are  daily  and  yearly  given, 
and  knows  that  she  is  gaining  only  a fac- 
titious success  while  she  is  using  them. 
Again  and  again  she  has  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  abolish  the  whole  old  system, 
and  to  show  what  she  could  do,  both  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  if  she  could  bring 
to  bear  only  the  real  stimulant  of  interest 
in  work  for  the  work's  sake.  She  has 
represented  the  evil  effects,  which  she 
cannot  avoid  seeing,  on  the  characters  of 
the  girls;  but  her  protest  has  been  so  far 
of  no  use,  and  she  does  the  best  she  can, 
knowing  that  the  whole  tendency  is  in  the 
wrong  direction,  but  unable  to  straighten 
it.  The  other  in  the  same  situation  came 
to  me  a few  years  ago  with  the  question 
how,  since  she  was  not  allowed  to  do  the 
educationally  right  thing,  she  was  to  di- 
minish as  far  as  possible  the  evil  effect  of 
the  wrong  order.  After  a long  conver- 
sation, in  which  she  showed  by  her  ques- 
tions that  she  knew  exactly  what  she 
wanted  to  get  at,  she  said,  with  a deep 
sigh,  “I  see;  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  any- 
thing unless  you  can  make  the  thing 
right  from  the  bottom  up.”  She  had  got 
a new  insight  into  the  way  in  which  a 
school  might  be  founded  so  on  principle 
that  “ the  stout-hearted  trunk  below  and 
the  firm-set  roots”  would  take  care  of  the 
branches  and  the  twigs,  out  to  the  farthest 
little  tips,  but  it  grew  for  her  in  a land 
that  was  very  far  off. 

I am  sure  that  I utter  the  simple  truth 
when  I say  that  if  the  private  schools  for 
girls  are  failing  to  day,  they  are  failing 
not  primarily  because  of  the  low  aims  or 
the  lack  of  insight  of  the  women  who 
stand  at  their  heads.  I know,  and  pretty 
well,  a great  many  principals  of  girls’ 
schools,  and  I know  that  in  a large  major- 
ity of  cases  they  want  and  try  to  do  bet- 
ter things  for  their  girls  than  the  mothers 
will  let  them  do.  They  deserve  that  some 
one  who  knows  should  make  widely  pub- 
lic this  testimony  to  their  character  and 
their  aspirations,  as  well  as  to  the  dis- 
couragement under  which  they  are  forced 
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to  do  their  daily  work.  An  English  wo- 
man said  lately,  in  the  London  Journal 
of  Education,  with  a keenness  of  insight 
for  which  every  teacher  will  respect  her: 
“In  England  the  choice  of  schools  is  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  parents; 
but  here  [in  America]  it  is  very  frequent- 
ly entirely  left  to  the  children,  and  as  at 
the  end  of  every  school  year  pupils  are 
free  to  leave  without  notice,  the  principal 
is  obliged  to  depend  for  her  school  con- 
nection on  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
the  girls.  This  necessitates  a constant  at- 
tention to  their  comfort  and  happiness, 
which,  though  beneficial  in  many  respects, 
is  apt  to  allow  the  consideration  of  tem- 
porary ease  to  overrule  that  of  the  girl’s 
highest  good.”  The  truth  is  that  there 
are  to-day  in  every  American  city  a large 
number  of  highly  educated  and  cultivated 
women  of  the  noblest  character  and  aims 
who  are  too  often  literally  at  the  mercy  of 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  a lot  of  ignorant, 
often  under  bred,  and  petted  little  girls. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  girls’ 
private  school  must  exist  remain  to  be 
more  fully  spoken  of.  The  average  mo- 
ther is  most  especially  anxious  that  her 
little  girl  shall  not  suffer  from  the  home 
treatment  which  she  feels  was  a mistake 
in  her  own  case;  but  iustead  of  consid- 
ering from  any  philosophical  point  of 
view  the  treatment  which  is  needed,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  different  nature  of 
the  child,  the  different  circumstances,  and 
the  different  influences  which  are  around 
her,  and  then  making  and  working  upon 
a reasonable  plan,  she  resolves  to  do  only 
the  diametrical  opposite  of  that  which 
was  done  with  herself.  As  the  little  girl 
grows  up,  she  does  the  same  with  her  own 
children,  and  thus  there  results  in  one 
family  a pulse  of  sternness  and  indul- 
gence which  bids  fair  to  perpetuate  it- 
self, not  in  favor  of  advancement,  unless 
there  can  be  secured  for  the  girls  of  this 
generation  what  I have  already  referred 
to  as  being  the  chief  end  of  all  education 
— an  ability  to  poise  the  judgment  in  the 
presence  of  emotionally  exciting  causes. 
If  we  can  secure  this,  we  have  secured 
potentially  everything.  It  must  be  no- 
ticed, however,  that  this  assumes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  cultivation  of  something 
that  can  be  called  judgment — a thing 
hardly  to  be  tested  by  the  percentages 
which  so  many  schools  produce  as  evi- 
dence that  they  have  done  the  work  right- 
fully belonging  to  them. 
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Parents  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  classes— those,  to  use  a proverbial 
expression,  to  whom  all  their  own  geese 
are  swans;  and  those  who  are  persuaded 
that  their  swans  are  geese ; there  is  a 
middle  class,  but  it  is  so  very  small  that 
it  may  almost  be  disregarded  in  a de- 
scription. Strange  to  say,  the  second 
class  is  quite  as  large  as  the  first.  Then, 
again,  with  regard  to  confidence  in  their 
own  judgment,  they  may  be  divided  also 
into  two  classes  — those  who  desire  no 
suggestions  from  the  teacher,  and  be- 
come very  angry  if  they  are  offered; 
and  those  who  will  not  be  satisfied  till 
she  tells  them  whether  they  shall  put 
corned  - beef,  tongue,  or  ham  into  the 
sandwiches  which  the  child  is  to  bring 
for  luncheon  if  they  should  decide  to  send 
her  to  that  school.  Between  the  danger 
of  offending  if  we  suggest  anything,  and 
that  of  offending  if  we  do  not  at  once 
answer  categorically  any  question  which 
may  be  sprung  upon  us,  the  problem  of 
first  conversations  with  parents  presents 
considerable  difficulty. 

The  teacher  s position  in  the  education- 
al world  is  that  of  the  physician,  and  not 
that  of  the  trained  nurse;  this  is  a point 
which  is  not  generally  understood,  and 
one  that  needs  to  be  insisted  on.  It  is 
as  respectable  to  be  a nurse  as  to  be  a 
doctor,  but  the  fact  remains  that  if  you 
are  competent  to  be  the  latter,  you  do  not 
consent  to  be  put  by  the  relations  of  the 
patient  into  the  place  of  the  former. 
What  physician  would  accept  a case  if  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  little  patient, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  aunts  and  uncles 
and  grandmothers,  were  to  prescribe  the 
medicines,  and  he  were  expected  only  to 
give  them?  And  yet  this  is  exactly  what 
parents  too  often  propose  to  do  in  the 
case  of  the  education  of  their  girls.  There 
is  no  fancy  in  this  statement.  I have 
known  of  a father  who  took  five  children 
at  once  out  of  a school,  though  he  had  en- 
gaged places  for  them  months  before,  be- 
cause the  teacher  arranged  to  change  one 
study  for  one  of  the  five;  the  girl  was 
gaining  nothing  in  the  study  which  was 
to  be  dropped,  and  the  one  proposed  was 
in  the  same  line,  and  yet,  by  its  difference 
and  novelty,  might  be  hoped  to  accom- 
plish that  which  the  other  had  failed  to 
do.  That  was  the  judgment  of  the  teacher, 
and  she  had  known  the  girl  for  years  and 
understood  her  character,  as  she  did  that 
of  every  other  girl  in  her  school.  She  de- 


clined to  be  put  in  the  position  of  a nurse, 
and  to  teach  the  child  only  what  the  par- 
ent prescribed.  It  was  a question  of 
principle,  and  of  respect  for  the  profes- 
sion. The  five  sisters  left  the  school. 
The  father  was  a physician.  This  story 
could  be  paralleled  over  and  over  again 
from  the  remembrance  of  every  profes- 
sional teacher. 

One  often  regrets  that  she  cannot,  at 
least  for  a time,  live  in  a country  where 
the  question  of  precedence  is  fixed,  and 
sometimes  looks  back  longingly  to  the 
caste  system  of  India.  It  is  easy  to 
remember  the  time  when  many  a New 
Eugland  village,  at  least,  had  circles  of 
what  was  really  ‘‘the  best  society,”  into 
which  no  amount  of  wealth  could  give 
entrance.  We  all  know  that  there  was 
such  a time  even  in  New  York,  but  that 
time  is  long  gone  by;  it  takes  people  of 
steady  heads  to  live  there  now  and  not 
get  drawn  into  the  great  currents  of  so- 
ciety which  swirl  arouud  them,  not  to  de- 
sire to  make  as  much  show  as  their  neigh- 
bors, not  to  have  all  simple  and  sweet 
home  life  spoiled  by  the  outside  influences. 
It  is  doubly  hard  if  one  has  lately  come 
into  possession  of  money,  and  sees  the 
whole  city  filled  with  all  sorts  of  indul- 
gences and  show  which  his  money  can 
purchase.  So  it  often  happens  that  a 
family  which,  if  it  had  lived  in  some 
country  place,  would  have  been  a delight 
to  see,  gets  carried  off  its  feet  by  the  mad 
rush  of  the  currents  around  it,  fascinated 
by  the  glitter,  and  loses  all  its  own  char- 
acter by  becoming  one  more  of  the  strug- 
gling drops  which  are  trying  to  overtop 
each  other  in  the  social  ocean.  Now  the 
private  schools  for  girls,  as  has  been  said 
before,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
daughters  of  wealthy  families,  and  the 
parents  are  subject  to  all  these  influences. 

It  is  a hard  thing  to  utter,  and  yet  it  is 
the  truth,  that  the  mothers  do  not  really 
mean  what  they  say  when  they  tell  you 
that  what  they  ardently  desire  is  the  !>est 
education  possible  for  their  girls.  They 
may  think  so,  but  what  they  really  want 
for  the  little  girl  is  that  she  shall  grow 
up  into  what  an  English  woman  says 
“ we  expect  American  girls  to  be— bright, 
witty,  apparently  intelligent,  and  possess- 
ed of  sufficient  knowledge  to  conceal  an 
ignorance  of  which  they  mayor  may  not 
be  conscious.”  The  President  of  Wel- 
lesley College  once  showed  a foreign 
gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  have  a 
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great  interest  in  education,  over  the  build- 
ings. He  listened  to  the  work  of  the 
eager  students,  saw  all  the  beautiful 
things  which  had  been  provided,  and  as 
he  said  farewell  at  the  door,  remarked, 
with  great  interest,  “This  is  all  very  fine, 
but  may  I venture  to  ask,  how  does  it  af- 
fect their  chances?'’  The  story  carries 
its  own  suggestion.  It  is  really  true  that 
what  the  mother  is  in  many  cases  think- 
ing of,  when  she  selects  a school  for  her 
little  girl,  is  not  whether  the  teaching  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  but  how  association 
with  the  girls  already  members  of  the 
school  in  question  will  “ affect  her 
chances.”  To  a real  teacher  the  tardily 
acquired  knowledge  that  the  school  to 
which  she  has  given  her  life  and  all  her 
power  is  regarded  simply  as  a social 
“ Exchange,”  only  as  a means  by  which 
some  young  woman  may  press  her  way 
into  a certain  “set,”  comes  as  an  insult. 
If  that  is  what  the  school  is  for,  were  it 
not  better  to  do  any  other  work  than 
this?  Pearls  are  very  beautiful  things, 
and  it  takes  much  deep-sea  diving  where 
the  billows  go  over  one’s  head  to  gain 
them.  She  may  perhaps  find  some  bitter 
consolation  for  her  pain  by  recognizing 
the  fact  that  people  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
the  churches  of  the  city  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  her  work  drags  heavily  after  the 
discovery  has  been  made. 

The  girls  that  attend  private  schools 
— mostly  from  the  moneyed  class — have 
scarcely  any  remembrance  of  nursery 
life,  and  of  simple  games  and  pleasures. 
From  their  earliest  years  they  have  been 
satiated  with  all  sorts  of  ingenious  toys, 
fit  things  for  adults,  but  not  for  children. 
Many  of  them  have  spent  every  summer 
of  their  lives  in  large  hotels,  amusing  the 
loungers  on  the  piazzas  with  their  speeches 
and  their  dresses;  they  have  been  care- 
fully shielded  from  pain  and  trial  of  any 
kind.  Effort  has  been  a stranger  to  them. 
What  wonder  that  it  is  difficult  to  lead 
them  to  make  real  and  persistent  effort 
on  their  school  tasks!  What  wonder  that 
they  balk  at  any  honest  and  unsparing 
work ! Many  of  them  are  under  the  spell 
of  hereditary  tendencies  handed  down 
from  ancestors  of  varied  nationality,  who 
earned  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  and  the  skill  of  their  hands,  while 
their  children  and  grandchildren  have 
nothing  to  do.  Among  no  children,  per- 
haps, is  the  tendency  to  mental  mechan- 
ism so  strong  as  among  the  Americans. 


It  is  not,  perhaps,  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  teachers  that  this  tendency  has  had  its 
course  and  been  glorified  in  our  schools. 
But  it  is  the  teacher’s  great  duty  to  fight 
it,  if  she  would  produce  in  never  so  small 
a degree  out  of  these  languid,  amusement- 
desiring  minds  anything  which  may  be 
fit  to  stand  the  storm  and  strain  of  life — 
to 

“ keep  at  bay 

The  changeful  April  sky  of  chance 

And  the  strong  tide  of  circumstance.” 

Few  people  realize  in  the  least  degree 
the  change  in  the  popular  philosophy 
which,  in  this  country  especially,  has 
transformed  the  whole  aspect  of  teaching 
within  forty  years.  Miss  Beale,  the  well- 
known  principal  of  the  college  for  girls 
at  Cheltenham,  England,  says:  “The  tab- 
ula rasa  theory  of  Locke,  the  impression- 
ist, has  given  way  to  the  mixed  idealism 
of  Kant,  who  emphasizes  the  constructive 
power  of  the  mind;  and  for  passive  crea- 
tions we  have  substituted  the  theory  of 
active  development.  Once  we  thought 
rather  of  the  child  as  acted  upon;  now  we 
think  more  of  making  her  active,  of  invig- 
orating, of  showing  her  how  to  learn.  ” It 
is  probable  that  not  many  have  realized 
how  all-powerful  has  been  this  influence 
in  every  smallest  school-room  in  the  land. 
There  could  be  no  more  beautiful  and 
striking  example  of  the  secondary  nature 
of  the  work  of  education,  and  none  more 
wonderful  in  showing  the  fruitful  power 
of  really  great  thoughts— how  they  filter 
down  and  penetrate  the  strata  of  thought 
and  life  which  would  seem  farthest  re- 
moved from  them.  The  teacher  of  chil- 
dren now  does  not  keep  in  mind  the 
subject  she  is  teaching  so  much  as  the 
mind  of  the  child;  that  it  is  which  she 
is  working  on,  and  the  studies  are  only 
the  tools  that  are  used;  it  is  the  live 
mind  of  the  child  that  she  is  watching, 
and  by  its  reactions  she  directs  her  labor. 
The  parent  should  decide  upon  the  school 
to  which  the  little  girl  is  to  go  by  the 
best  light  he  has,  and  when  the  decision 
is  made  he  should  leave  the  child  to  the 
teacher,  in  the  same  way  as  he  would 
leave  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes  in  his 
house  to  the  best  plumber  he  knows.  If 
the  teacher  be  not  better  fitted  to  direct 
the  education  of  the  child  than  is  the  par- 
ent, then  she  is  not  a fit  person  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  or,  indeed,  to  teach 
at  all. 

In  addition  to  all  these  conditions  un- 
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der  which,  at  least  in  America,  the  school 
has  to  work,  there  must  not  be  forgotten 
the  present  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind  with  regard  to  education.  This  pro- 
duces, to  supply  a constantly  increasing 
demand  for  better  results,  a vast  number 
of  new  “systems”  and  “crazes,”  towards 
which  the  teacher  is  pushed  if  she  have 
not  strength  enough  to  keep  steady  in 
her  course.  The  schools  do  not  depend 
so  much  as  of  old  on  the  services  of 
teachers  or  lecturers  who  come  in  only 
for  special  hours,  and  who  therefore  can- 
not work  into  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole  school,  and  this  is  well.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  all  sorts  of  so- 
called  new  ways  presented.  I think  if 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  were  now  living, 
they  would  ask  for  new  names,  so  weary 
would  they  be  of  having  all  sorts  of  crude 
and  absurd  labor  ascribed  to  them,  though 
the  spirit  in  which  they  worked  is  in  the 
schools— especially  the  girls’  schools— to- 
day every  where.  But  to  do  just  what 
they  did  in  other  countries,  circumstances, 
and  times  is  to  destroy  that  spirit.  Then 
we  have  those  who  claim  a gi*eat  discov- 
ery in  the  “natural  method”  of  teach- 
ing, and  who  forget  that  the  natural  or- 
der of  acquisition  must  always  differ 
widely  from  the  logical  order  of  expo- 
sition. In  the  study  of  languages  these 
people  would  have  us  throw  away  all  that 
we  have  already  gained  of  facility,  and 
reduce  ourselves  to  a state  of  primitive 
ignorance,  assuming  that  because  a child 
through  his  poverty  is  obliged  to  learn 
in  such  a way,  we  with  our  experience 
and  stored  minds  must  also  do  so.  They 
would  have  the  carpenter  throw  away 
his  tools  and  build  houses  with  his  hands, 
or  the  implements  which  he  should  be 
able  to  fashion  for  himself,  not  those 
which  the  practice  of  all  the  ages  has 
given  him  as  his  birthright.  They  forget 
that  the  child  mind  and  that  of  the  adult 
are  so  different  as  to  be  almost  of  differ- 
ent stuff,  and  insist  upon  teaching  us  as 
if  we  were  children,  in  spite  of  our  hum- 
ble protest  that  we  are  no  longer  so. 
They  remind  us  of  the  old  people  who 
used  to  insist  upon  it  that  we  should  go 
to  bed  when  and  because  the  chickens 
went  to  roost.  Even  in  our  childhood 
we  dimly  felt  that  the  reasoning  was 
faulty  somewhere,  long  before  we  timid- 
ly ventured  to  suggest  that  we  were  not 
chickens,  and  also  that  we  did  not  go  to 
roost.  Because  a child  who  knew  no- 


thing had  to  learn  English  in  the  “natu- 
ral way” — though  even  this  assertion  is 
not  absolutely  true  as  it  stands — it  does 
not  follow  that  she  must  learn  French  in 
the  same  way  after  she  has  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  English,  and  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  any  foreigner  who  may  have 
immigrated  is  the  best  teacher  for  her. 
The  manual-training  craze  is  one  of  the 
latest.  It  is  true  that  for  a joint  to  fit 
or  a seam  to  go  into  its  place  without  a 
wrinkle,  the  maker  must  work  with  ac- 
curacy; but  it  is  also  true  that  she  must 
be  accurate  with  an  example  in  arithme- 
tic if  she  is  to  solve  it,  and  there  is  no 
one  of  all  the  qualities  claimed  to  be  won 
for  the  mind  by  manual  training  which 
cannot  also  be  secured  without  it,  if  the 
school  be  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  col- 
leges for  women  were  expected  to  raise 
the  level  of  teaching  in  the  girls’  schools, 
and  some  principals  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  in  future  they  will  have  none 
but  college-trained  women  for  teachers. 
But  it  is  a great  disadvantage  to  a teach- 
er to  have  been  for  four  years  entirely 
out  of  touch  with  children  and  writli  the 
regulations  which,  not  in  place  in  a col- 
lege, are  yet  imperatively  necessary  in  a 
school  for  children.  And,  again,  the  new 
methods  of  teaching  penetrate  the  col- 
leges slowly.  The  larger  part  of  the 
work  in  them  is,  as  it  should  be  with 
comparatively  mature  minds,  in  the  form 
of  lectures,  not  of  recitations,  and  gen- 
erally the  college  graduate  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  a recitation  is.  It 
takes  her  a long  time  to  get  out  of  the 
ways  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed, 
and  to  grasp  the  conditions  under  w hich 
she  must  labor  with  the  mind  of  the 
child,  so  poor  in  material,  and  generally 
so  wanting  in  anything  that  can  be  call- 
ed imagination.  To  know  about  a sub- 
ject and  to  know  about  teaching  it  are 
two  entirely  different  things.  What  we 
do  need  for  those  intending  to  teach  is  a 
normal  school  writh  a course  of  at  least 
a year  at  the  top  of  the  college  course.  I 
can  imagine  no  more  delightful  work, 
unless  it  be  giving  a child  its  first  lessous 
in  language,  than  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a school ; but  such  a school, 
with  the  competent  teacher  at  its  head, 
lies  far  in  the  future.  Towards  it,  all  the 
psychologists  are  working.  In  view  of 
the  great  problems  which  teaching  pre- 
sents, and  the  great  value  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  it,  it  might  be  worth  while  for  the 
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colleges  to  insert  a course  in  Humility  for 
the  last  part  of  the  Senior  year,  especial- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  pro- 
posing to  teach.  The  profession  to  which 
Dr.  Arnold  belonged  is  not  to  be  stormed 
by  girls  simply  because  they  have  read 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  questions  which 
waylay  its  every  step  are  not  to  be  so 
lightly  settled. 

For  the  girls’  school  the  question  of 
health  is  a grave  one.  If  the  children  in 
the  average  American  home  were  proper- 
ly fed,  properly  dressed,  and  properly  ex- 
ercised, if  they  had  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  plenty  of  sleep,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  grow  in  quietness,  with  simple  plea- 
sures, and  in  an  atmosphere  undisturbed 
by  the  passions  and  ambitions  of  the 
grown-up  world,  our  task  would  indeed 
be  easy.  If  the  mothers  could  understand 
that  health  and  activity  of  the  mind  are 
an  essential  to  health  of  the  body,  we 
should  be  in  a sort  of  paradise.  There  is 
one  phrase  which  I am  sure  no  teacher  of 
girls  who  may  read  these  pages  will  be 
able  to  see  without  a smile.  It  is  this: 
“Health  is  the  first  consideration.”  It 
generally  comes  from  the  lips  of  mothers 
of  homes  where  little  if  any  reasonable 
thought  is  given  to  the  question  of  health 
till  the  doctor  becomes  a frequent  visitor, 
and  kindly  provides  this  formula.  The 
teacher  can  do  nothing  with  a child  if 
she  be  not  healthy.  To  her,  indeed,  health 
is  the  first  consideration,  aud  all  her  ef- 
forts are  towards  its  maintenance.  But 
such  as  the  mothers  have  made  the  chil- 
dren that  they  bring  to  us  to  teach,  we 
have  to  work  with  them,  and  to  do  the 
best  we  can.  This  is  little  enough  in 
many  cases. 

I have  noted  some  few  of  the  difficult 
conditions  under  which  the  teacher  of 
a private  school  for  girls  has  to  live.  If 
she  have  no  one  dependent  upon  her  so 
as  to  make  the  money-success  of  her  en- 
terprise a matter  of  life  or  death,  even 
in  that  case  she  will  need  all  the  persis- 
tence of  Grant  and  all  the  dash  and  cour- 
age of  Sherman  to  carry  her  for  years 
along  the  paths  which  she  is  under  bonds 
to  her  profession  to  follow,  and  to  be  true 
to  herself  and  to  justice.  Personal  in- 
fluence must  have  no  power  to  make  her 
think  of  surrendering  a principle;  fail- 
ure arising  from  causes  entirely  beyond 
her  control  to  carry  out  her  plans  for 
the  whole  school  or  for  individuals  must 
not  avail  to  weaken  her  courage;  she 


must  learn  to  live  above  immediate  re- 
sults and  in  the  region  of  purposes.  If 
she  be  not  too  much  hampered  by  pecun- 
iary needs  for  herself  or  for  those  dearer, 
she  may  carry  out  her  ideal,  and  do  really 
good  and  lasting  work  to  a limited  extent. 

If,  however,  she  be  so  hampered,  we  should 
blame  not  her  so  much  as  the  unthinking 
demand  of  the  public  which  has  forced 
her  to  surrender,  as  she  often  does,  though 
at  the  cost  of  some  of  her  own  self-re- 
spect. If  the  object  of  a school  be  simply 
to  make  money,  then,  of  course,  it  falls 
under  the  head  of  business  enterprises, 
and  anything  short  of  dishonesty  is  al- 
lowable. If  the  school  is  to  be  kept  up, 
pupils  must  be  found  for  it;  and  it  is  so 
easy  to  agree  to  do  this  or  that  thing  to 
secure  two  or  three  pupils  when  the  last 
year’s  accounts  showed  a deficit!  It  is 
only  to  throw  a handful  of  incense  into 
the  flame  perpetually  burning  on  the  al- 
tar of  “society.”  And  yet  this  cannot  be 
done.  To  hold  a school  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence,  and  this  by  un- 
ceasing vigilance,  is  one  thing;  to  man- 
age it  so  as  to  make  the  most  money  and 
to  gain  thp  most  friends,  is  another.  The 
teacher  who  tries  to  do  both  will  prob- 
ably not  succeed  in  the  first.  The  aim 
must  be  single,  and  the  purpose  unfalter- 
ing, the  courage  lofty,  and  there  must  be 
no  looking  for  results;  they  are  in  safe 
hands,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  worker. 

As  to  the  studies  which  should  hold  the 
foremost  place  in  a school  for  girls,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  should  not  be  mathe- 
matics, the  training  power  of  which  lies 
along  a very  narrow  track.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  force  very  much  work 
here  if  the  girl  be  not  inclined  to  it,  this 
because  it  is  wasted  labor,  not  simply  be- 
cause she  does  not  like  the  subject.  I 
believe,  although  there  are  minds  that 
seem  to  lack  entirely  the  mathematical 
sense,  that  in  most  of  the  cases  where 
there  exists  a thorough  dislike  of  arith- 
metic, it  is  simply  because  of  poor  teach- 
ing at  the  beginning.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  if  the  pupil  be  not  too  old,  the  evil 
may  be  remedied;  but  if  she  is,  we  may 
often  flank  the  trouble  by  algebra  under 
good  teaching ; and  this  is  a far  better  way 
than  keeping  her  on  arithmetic  when  she 
is  really  too  old  to  be  studying  it.  In 
mathematics,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any 
other  branch,  we  too  seldom  have  children 
intrusted  to  us  till  they  have  been  al- 
ready spoiled  in  the  hands  of  anxious 
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parents  who  are  not  teachers,  or  of  igno- 
rant nursery  governesses.  In  fact,  in 
private  schools  in  America  too  often  we 
get  no  chance  at  the  girl’s  mind  till  it  is 
already  half-spoiled;  and  then,  after  we 
have  done  all  we  can  to  remedy  the  trou- 
ble, and  are  just  getting  her  where  she 
can  do  something,  she  is  taken  away  from 
us  to  go  into  society.  Our  work  is  thus 
cut  at  both  ends,  and  it  is  not  our  fault, 
but  our  misfortune,  that  we  do  so  little. 

There  exists  of  late  years  a widely 
spread  impression  that  natural  science 
should  be  the  main  object  of  study.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  sci- 
ence is  not  a mere  collection  of  facts,  but 
a system  of  laws  deduced  according  to 
some  principle  of  wise  selection  from 
them,  and  all  facts  are  not  of  the  same 
value.  There  would  be  no  object,  scien- 
tifically speaking,  in  measuring  the  length 
and  width  of  rose  petals  and  carefully 
noting  the  same  in  neat  little  books.  The 
lessons  given  in  many  schools  under  the 
head  of  natural  science  are  not  lessons  in 
science  at  all.  The  child's  mind  is  not 
up  to  the  level  of  scientific  teaching,  and 
all  that  it  can  do  in  the  line  of  nature  is 
to  collect  or  to  learn  facts,  which,  because 
it  has  no  means  of  classification,  soon 
drop  out  of  the  memory.  Fortunate  is  it 
that  they  do  so;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
where  we  should  get  sensible  women 
enough  to  run  the  world  for  the  next 
generation  if  God  had  not  mercifully 
given  to  children  the  power  of  forget- 
ting. The  main  thing  to  be  gained  by 
lessons  in  natural  science  is  a feeling  of 
reverent  wonder  for  the  Creator.  The 
moral  lessons  which  may  be  thrown  in 
as  one  traces  His  ways  of  working  in 
mineral,  plant,  and  animal,  such  as  econ- 
omy, foresight,  care,  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  and  order,  are  of  great  value;  in 
fact,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  chance  that 
we  have  for  moral  teaching.  But  the 
disciplinary  value  of  these  studies  for 
young  children  is  greatly  exaggerated; 
and  we  must  never  forget  that  with  chil- 
dren it  is  the  disciplinary  value  of  a study 
that  we,  as  teachers,  have  first  to  consider. 
The  main  part  of  education  comes  after 
the  school  days  are  over.  If  the  school 
succeed  in  putting  the  girl  in  possession 
of  herself,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  use 
her  faculties  intelligently  for  her  future 
growth,  and  open  to  her  paths  of  rest  and 
refuge  from  the  too  pressing  care,  or  per- 
haps the  otherwise  overpowering  sorrow 


which  may  come  to  her,  it  has  done  its 
work.  As  an  English  educational  writer 
asks,  is  the  value  of  natural  science-teach- 
ing  practical,  cultural,  or  disciplinary? 
Questions  such  as  this  form  a large  and. 

I might  almost  say,  the  chief  part  of  the 
teacher's  work,  though  the  parent  who 
wants  more  time  given  to  natural  science 
has  probably  not  been  aware  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  yet  sets  her  opinion  over 
against  yours  with  an  amusing  assump- 
tion that  it  is  of  equal  weight.  I doubt 
whether  in  any  other  profession  this  is 
so  much  the  case. 

When  we  come  to  language  in  all  its 
varied  manifestations,  we  have  reached  a 
subject  which  affords  unlimited  scope  for 
disciplinary  work, while  at  the  same  time 
it  opens  fields  of  pleasure  and  profit  that 
are  practically  infinite.  It  is  often  said 
with  great  unction  that  to  study  natural 
science  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  God,  while  to  study  language  is 
to  spend  our  time  over  the  works  of  man. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  nest  of  the 
bird  and  the  cell  of  the  bee  are  more  di- 
vine, or  can  do  more  good  to  the  mind, 
than  the  wonderful  vessel  of  language 
which  man  has  shaped  and  fashioned  to 
save  and  bear  down  the  stream  of  Lime 
for  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  to 
come  all  that  he  has  done  and  thought, 

“ that  nothing  be  lost.”  In  language  we 
have,  as  has  been  said,  “ a condensed  gen- 
eralization of  human  experience.”  What 
could  be  a more  valuable  tool  for  us?  It 
is  foolishness  to  compare  words  and  things 
to  the  intended  disadvantage  of  the  for- 
mer. Words  are  things,  and  of  all  the  in- 
ventions which  man  has  painfully  thought 
out,  they  are  the  most  important  things. 
To  language,  then,  we  should  assign  the 
first  and  the  largest  part  in  the  school 
course,  not  only  because  of  its  unequalled 
disciplinary  power,  but  because  of  the 
fields  of  pleasure  and  of  further  discipline 
which  it  opens  up.  As  to  wrhich  language 
we  should  take  first,  after  the  vernacular 
has  been  in  some  measure  acquired,  for 
disciplinary  purposes,  ‘ ‘ that  would  be  most 
successful  which  is  in  its  idiom  most  re- 
mote from  the  reader’s  own,  and  in  its 
literature  most  rich  and  varied.”  This 
is,  of  course,  the  Latin,*  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a skilful  teacher,  will  do  more 

* 11  Both  Latin  and  German  are  at  a stage  in 
which  structure  is  more  exposed  to  view  than  it  is 
in  the  maturer  languages  of  Greek  and  French."— 
Earle's  “ English  Prose  " p.  508. 
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in  the  way  of  discipline  and  of  develop- 
ment, even  for  little  girls  of  nine  or  ten, 
than  any  other  subject,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  affords  so  much  solid  enjoyment 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  Latin 
lesson  is  the  last  one  which  they  would 
miss,  and  that  for  which  they  will  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  come  to  school,  be  the  wea- 
ther never  so  stormy.  With  a year's 
Latin  taught  in  this  way,  all  paths  are 
open.  French  builds  itself  on  it,  and 
comparisons  between  the  idioms  of  the 
three  languages  offer  unlimited  advan- 
tages for  all  sorts  of  perceptions,  and  for 
the  training  of  the  growing  judgment. 
When  by-and-by  German  is  added,  these 
opportunities  are  still  more  enlarged. 
But  by  that  time  the  girl  is  reading  with 
facility  difficult  French  constructions,  and 
her  English  is  so  well  in  hand  that  she 
may  with  advantage  be  allowed  to  drop 
her  Latin  (if,  indeed,  she  do  not  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  it  for  her  own  plea- 
sure). When  such  a result  is  reached,  we 
may  feel  measurably  satisfied.  There  is 
no  more  valuable  training  than  transla- 
tion, by  which  I do  not  mean  substituting 
one  word  for  another,  but  the  “reducing 
of  the  actual  to  fluidity  by  breaking  up  its 
literal  sequence,”  and  then  crystallizing 
it  again  in  another  idiom.  There  is  no 
school  task  more  valuable  in  inducing  the 
state  of  mind  which  suspends  the  judg- 
ment, waiting  till  all  the  circumstances 
which  can  by  any  possibility  bear  upon  its 
conclusion  have  been  fairly  recognized 
and  weighed — a habit  of  mind  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  results  of  education. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  to 
hint  at  the  possibilities  of  the  different 
lines  of  study  in  aesthetics,  history,  and 
literature.  But  I should  say  all  in  one 
word  in  saying  that  the  main  object  of 
all  teaching  in  a private  school  for  girls 
should  be  disciplinary,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion in  which  different  studies  are  able 
to  serve  this  end  should  decide  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  time  given  to  them.  The 
order  in  which  they  should  be  taken  up 
must  be  decided  not  only  by  their  relative 
dependence,  but  by  the  mental  readiness 
of  the  pupil.  To  decide  this  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  teacher,  and  her  diagnosis  must 
shape  the  prescription.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  more  consideration  of  prime 
importance— the  mental  advance  should 
be  always  along  the  whole  line  at  once. 
I mean  by  this  that  there  should  never 
he  a time  in  the  girl's  whole  school  course 


when  she  is  not  employed  at  the  same 
time  in  all  the  different  departments  of 
human  acquisition,  if  her  culture  is  to  be 
in  any  degree  worthy  of  the  name.  She 
should  not  be  allowed  to  spend  much 
time  on  arithmetic  and  almost  none  on 
language;  neither  should  she  study  even 
language  to  the  exclusion  of  history  or 
natural  science.  Every  brauch  of  human 
knowledge  should  supplement,  confirm, 
and  support  the  others.  That  is  a poor 
school  where  the  pupil  does  not  find  that 
nothing  can  exist  apart  from  other  things, 
and  where,  through  the  mutual  under- 
standing and  constant  harmony  of  the 
teachers,  she  does  not  find  the  same  per- 
sistent thoughts  coming  up  in  all  the  les- 
sons. In  no  other  way  can  her  work  be 
rendered  a whole  to  her,  and  if  it  be  not 
so,  it  will  be  of  little  use,  as  it  will  cer- 
tainly give  her  no  pleasure.  When  we 
hear  the  girls  in  recess  discussing  some 
point  in  a lesson  instead  of  dress  and  the 
theatre  celebrities,  we  know  that  the  first 
step  has  been  gained — that  of  creating  in- 
terest and  of  making  knowledge  for  itself 
an  object  of  desire.  Till  this  has  been 
done,  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  work  of  the  school  should  be  by 
recitations,  and  not  by  lectures;  and  a re- 
citation does  not  consist  in  asking  ques- 
tions and  receiving  answers  which  have 
been  learned  beforehand,  as  many  seem 
to  think.  In  order  to  show  what  it  re- 
ally is  in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the 
modern  teacher,  I may  quote  from  an 
article  in  a Journal  of  Education.  It 
comes,  as  most  of  the  new  life  in  the  pro- 
fession does  come,  from  the  West— from 
S.  S.  Park,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  “ We 
may  roughly  define  the  act  of  reciting  as 
that  mode  of  the  pupil's  thinking  which 
is  under  the  systematic  and  continuous 
direction  of  the  teacher's  superior  insight 
and  skill.  The  teacher  carries  on  a train 
of  thought  by  means  of  which  she  ap 
plies  means  to  stimulate  the  pupil  to  act 
this  way  or  that,  as  she  may  propose. 
The  pupil  exercises  her  power  of  thought 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  The 
function  of  the  teacher  is  intellectual 
stimulation  and  direction ; that  of  the 
pupil  is  free  exercise  of  her  powers,  re- 
ceiving aid  only  when  she  cannot  go  for- 
ward by  herself.  The  subject  is  a series 
of  symbols  and  ideas  independent  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  which  both  translate 
into  intelligent  insight  into  some  phase 
of  life  and  its  conditions  and  results. 
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The  teacher  rethinks  her  own  thinking 
in  the  light  of  the  expression  her  pupil 
gives  to  the  idea  she  is  seeking  to  master. 
Double  consciousness  furnishes  the  intel- 
ligent condition  for  action  upon  the  pu- 
pil. Second,  the  teaching  act  consists  in 
directing  the  pupil’s  attention  so  that  she 
recombines  ideas  already  in  her  thought, 
and  thus  suggests  new  conceptions.”  In 
other  words,  the  object  of  a recitation  is 
not  so  much  to  find  out  what  the  girl 
knows,  as  to  make  her  think,  and  lead 
her  into  right  ways  of  thinking,  and  in 
every  recitation  the  teacher  should  always 
be  clear  in  her  own  mind  as  to  just  what 
she  wants  to  accomplish  in  that  particular 
hour,  and  aim  straight  for  it  every  min- 
ute—as  Goethe  says,  “directly  if  in  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  but  if  in  unfavor- 
able by  circuitous  paths,  in  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  always  approaching  the  di- 
rect path.”  It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  I 
have  said  before,  the  teacher’s  mind  must 
always  dominate,  and  also  that  there  can 
be  no  recitation,  properly  so  called,  which 
does  not  essentially  consist  in  the  play  of 
thought  continually  going  on  between 
teacher  and  taught.  It  is  this  which 
gives  charm  to  the  work,  and  lends  to  it 
fascinating  interest,  no  matter  how  often 
one  may  teach  a subject;  for  though  the 
subject  may  remain  somewhat  the  same, 
no  one  of  the  other  two  factors  can  be  the 
same  at  any  two  times.  The  combina- 
tions are  infinite. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  of  the  neces- 
sity of  thoroughness  in  girls’  schools.  In 
the  abstract  meaning  of  the  word  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  thoroughness 
with  a child;  her  knowledge,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  frag- 
mentary, and  therefore  lacking  in  thor- 
oughness. If  her  teaching  is  to  consist, 
as  in  old-time  schools,  of  pages  of  the 
dictionary  learned  by  heart,  or  simply  of 
arithmetical  rules  and  algebraic  formu- 
lae, she  might  perhaps  be  thorough  in 
those,  but  no  knowledge  can  be  consider- 
ed “ thorough”  in  the  proper  sense  which 
is  not  a part  of  a whole.  It  is  in  the 
gradual  approximation  to  some  degree  of 
wholeness  that  the  interest  of  the  school 
days — when  they  have  any  interest — must 
consist,  and  we  shall  wander  widely  from 
the  path  of  any  reasonable  thoroughness 
by  narrowing  the  number  of  studies  to 
two  or  three,  and  holding  the  girl  strictly 
to  these  for  a year.  It  is  more  our  duty 
to  open  various  paths,  the  more  the  bet- 


ter. The  situation  of  a place  can  be  de- 
termined only  when  we  have  its  latitude 
as  well  as  its  longitude;  to  determine 
the  location  of  so  simple  a thing  as  a 
point  we  must  have  at  least  two  lines; 
and  in  the  domain  of  live  knowledge  a 
fact  is  securely  grasped  by  the  mind  only 
when  it  lies  where  many  lines  meet. 
The  woman  teacher  never  forgets  the 
possible  necessity  for  the  future  woman 
and  the  head  of  a family  to  have  some 
place  of  refuge  to  which  she  can  escape 
out  of  the  wearying  and  pulverizing  de- 
tails scarcely  to  be  avoided  by  her,  if  the 
home  is  to  be  comfortable  for  others, 
and  she  seeks  to  open  all  the  paths  of  in- 
terest possible.  She  is  more  concerned 
to  do  this  and  to  lay  foundations  for  fu- 
ture work  than  to  build  very  high  for  the 
present.  Indeed  it  is  not  for  the  present 
that  she  works  at  all. 

All  teaching  in  the  modern  school 
room  must  be  comparative,  and  it  cannot 
be  so  if  we  have  nothing  to  compare 
The  unity  of  the  school  must  never  be  do 
stroyed  by  dividing  it  into  departments, 
for  in  so  doing  we  sacrifice  the  oppor 
tunity  for  comparison  in  a higher  sense. 
And  always  it  is  the  class  that  must  be 
looked  out  for  more  than  the  individual, 
always  the  whole  school  more  than  the 
class.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  in- 
dividual can  be  cared  for.  Human  soci 
ety  must  be  content  to  work  on  the  indi- 
vidual not  immediately  but  mediately, 
and  the  teacher  is  not  freed  from  this 
necessity  in  the  small  society  to  which 
she  must  be  a minor  providence. 

I can  do  no  more  here  than  to  point 
out  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  girls' 
private  school  in  our  large  cities,  and 
briefly  to  hint  at  its  possibilities.  It 
must  always  hold  fast  to  the  principle 
that  the  development  of  moral  character 
is  its  highest,  and  indeed  we  might  say 
its  only  aim.  But  to  secure  this,  it  must 
always  cultivate  inner  freedom— “the 
agreement  of  the  will  with  its  own  law- 
giving  judgment.”  The  school  which 
puts  such  a motived  force  into  the  char 
acters  of  its  girls  that  they  cannot  lose  it 
in  all  their  after  lives— the  school,  the 
memory  of  which  they  can  never  escape, 
and  whose  stamp  they  can  never  efface, 
whose  aid  is  sure  to  come  up  strongest 
whenever  need  is  sorest— that  school,  the 
thought  of  which  is  always  followed  by 
“a  great  wave  of  gratitude  and  love,"  is 
the  only  one  that  has  done  its  work. 
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THE  ominous  street  riots  in  Berlin  in 
February  of  this  year  occurred  al- 
most upon  the  anniversary  of  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  1848  in  Paris. 
The  accounts  of  that  event  were  read  at 
the  time  with  profound  interest  in  Ber- 
lin. There  was  a sympathetic  feeling 
“in  the  air”  which  was  perceptible  in 
Berlin,  and  which  became  almost  antici- 
pation under  the  rapid  movement  of 
events  in  France.  Louis  Philippe  left 
the  Tuileries,  and  escaped  in  disguise  to 
England.  The  monarchy  of  July  fell 
with  him.  The  republic  was  proclaimed 
and  a provisional  government  established. 
Lamartine  was  its  head,  and  he  became 
immediately  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  Europe.  Day  after  day  deputations 
from  all  parts  of  France,  from  all  inter- 
ests and  classes,  waited  upon  him  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  with  impassioned  addresses, 
to  which  he  responded  in  eloquent  im- 
provisations, announcing  a millennial 
epoch  of  fraternity  and  good-will,  the 
tricolor  of  peace  and  beneficent  power 
floating  over  France,  and  a world  re- 
publicanized  by  the  glorious  example  of 
Frenchmen. 

Carlyle  watched  the  spectacle  from 
Chelsea  with  sardonic  amusement  and 
dyspeptic  incredulity.  His  comment  was, 
“rose-water  revolution.”  But  the  French 
movement  received  its  wisest  interpreta- 
tion from  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  papers 
upon  those  extraordinary  days  are  still 
their  best  history.  The  excitement  was 
in  the  air.  There  was  a half-terrified  ap- 
prehension in  Europe,  as  if  the  smooth 
phrases  of  Lamartine  were  as  unreal  as 
the  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  of  ’93, 
and  as  if  behind  his  picturesque  and  sen- 
timental figure  there  might  lurk  a new 
Danton  or  Robespierre.  The  newspapers 
conducted  the  unconscious  propaganda. 
Their  daily  accounts  from  Paris  were 
showered  over  excited  Europe  like  sparks 
upon  tinder.  Official  Europe  was  on  the 
alert.  The  military  force  was  every- 
where increased.  Guards  were  redoub- 
led. Chance  crowds  in  the  streets  were 
dispersed.  In  Berlin  mounted  patrols 
watched  the  city  by  night  with  drawn 
sabres,  riding  down  groups  of  peaceful 
citizens,  one  evening  an  American,  a fel- 
low-student of  the  Easy  Chair,  escaping 


only  after  rough  treatment.  It  was  all 
the  prelude  of  a storm. 

One  afternoon  in  March  the  Easy  Chair, 
with  some  companions,  came  out  of  the 
Cafe  Belvedere,  on  the  street  Unter  den 
Linden,  near  the  university,  close  by  the 
palace  of  the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia, 
the  brother  of  the  King,  and  afterward 
the  late  Emperor  William.  It  was  not 
very  far  from  the  royal  palace  or  castle. 

As  the  company  of  students  emerged  into 
the  street,  they  were  aware  of  a universal 
movement  of  panic.  Mounted  guards 
were  galloping  at  full  speed.  Shopkeep- 
ers were  hastily  putting  up  their  shutters. 

A crowd  was  pouring  along  the  street  tow- 
ard the  castle,  evidently  forerunners  of  an 
advancing  multitude,  and  suddenly  two 
or  three  carriages  dashed  up  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Prince  of  Prussia’s  palace, 
and  instantly  a lady  and  children,  with  a 
few  attendants,  hurried  out,  stepped  into 
the  carriages,  which  immediately,  at  top 
speed,  drove  toward  the  castle.  The  lady 
was  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  afterward 
the  Dowager  Empress  Augusta,  and  one 
of  the  children  was  the  good  Frederick, 
father  of  the  present  Emperor. 

The  revolution  had  reached  Berlin. 
The  advancing  multitude  was  marching 
to  the  pdlace  to  ask  the  King  to  remove 
the  troops  from  the  city.  Shots  were 
fired  as  they  stood  in  the  square  by  the 
castle,  and  they  indignantly  dispersed  to 
begin  resistance.  By  sunset  the  hated 
troops,  under  the  Crown-Prince,  who  was 
cordially  detested  as  the  incarnation  of 
relentless  conservatism  and  reaction,  were 
moving  to  occupy  the  city  by  pushing  out 
on  both  sides  from  Unter  den  Linden. 
Already  barricades  were  going  up  in  the 
larger  streets,  which  were  attacked  brave- 
ly by  the  troops,  who  were  assailed  from 
the  front,  from  windows  and  roofs,  and 
with  every  kind  of  deadly  missile.  As 
darkness  closed  in,  the  fight  became  more 
desperate,  the  troops  gradually  pushing 
forward.  The  night  was  filled  with  the 
clangor  of  bells,  the  sharp  rattling  vol- 
leys of  musketry,  and  the  deep  roar  of 
cannon.  For  the  first  time  those  young 
Americans  heard  the  deadly  sound  of 
battle.  But  still  it  seemed  to  be  half  un- 
real— some  conflict  of  the  Huns  in  the 
air,  some  vivid  echo  only  of  old  revolu- 
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tion,  not  actual  blood  and  ghastly  massa- 
cre in  the  familiar  streets  of  the  homely 
and  placid  city. 

This  was  the  historic  Achtzehnten  Marz 
(the  18th  of  March)  in  Berlin.  The  troops 
prevailed,  but  the  King  yielded,  and  they 
were  removed.  An  imposing  burial  of 
the  dead  followed.  A great  procession, 
in  which  Alexander  von  Humboldt  ap- 
peared, carried  the  bodies  to  the  castle, 
and  summoned  the  King  to  come  forth 
and  behold  his  work.  He  made  conces- 
sions, which  were  afterward  recalled.  He 
lost  the  opportunity  of  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  a constitutional  Germany, 
and  after  ten  years  of  reaction,  his  mind 
failed,  and  his  brother  William  became 
regent,  and  subsequently  King  of  Prussia 
and  Emperor  of  Germany. 

These  are  events  which  must  have  been 
recalled  by  the  late  incidents  in  Berlin  to 
many  of  those  whom  the  King  of  that  ear- 
lier day  called  his  “beloved  Berliners.” 
The  Prussian  monarch  of  that  day  held 
the  mediaeval  view  of  monarchy  which 
the  foolish  young  man,  his  grandnephew 
and  present  Emperor,  professes.  Nothing 
could  be  more  historically  obsolete  than 
the  talk  of  Victoria’s  grandson  about  his 
rights  as  an  emperor.  He  is  the  hero 
of  a Christmas  extravaganza  and  panto- 
mime when  in  the  Germany  of  to-day 
he  talks  like  Barbarossa  or  Charlemagne. 
An  emperor  now,  except  in  barbarous 
countries  like  Russia,  is  a convenient  cer- 
emony, not  a responsible  person.  He  is 
no  longer  the  state;  he  is  only  the  state’s 
effigy.  The  late  stories  of  the  riots,  as 
told  in  the  newspapers— riots  of  dissatis- 
fied and  organized  laborers — recall  the 
old  French  days  of  ’89  as  strongly  and 
more  menacingly  than  they  were  recalled 
by  the  days  of  ’48.  If  the  young  man’s 
“bumptiousness”  be  not  insanity,  the 
grief  of  intelligent  Germany  for  the  loss 
of  the  good  Frederick  must  be  deeper  than 
ever. 

The  musical  hero  of  the  winter  was 
Paderewski.  The  opera,  indeed,  was  a 
nest  of  singing-birds ; but  there  were  so 
many  that,  like  the  daylight  choir  of  a 
summer  morning,  the  effect  was  that  of 
a chorus.  No  lark  soared  high  above 
the  others  into  “a  privacy  of  glorious 
light,”  but  nightingales  and  linnets  and 
thrushes  and  bobolinks  warbled  together, 
filling  the  air  with  various  and  delightful 
song.  Yet,  with  all  these  riches,  with 


all  the  excellence  and  charm,  no  single 
singer  “took  the  town.”  There  was  a 
magnificent  basso , a true  tenore,  sopra- 
ni, mezzosoprani,  and  contralti ; but 
there  was  no  prima  donna  assolutissi- 
ina,  no  diva  whom  alone  enraptured 
youth  adored. 

Perhaps  that  day  is  gone.  Perhaps 
the  music  of  the  future,  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  which  abolishes  scene 
and  bravure,  and  makes  opera  a drama 
told  and  acted  in  music,  but  not  by  sin- 
gle singers  singing  single  songs  — per- 
haps this  advance  has  antiquated  the 
individual  triumph  in  the  general  effect. 

No  more  Catalan i,  no  more  Pasta,  no 
more  Duprez,  Grisi,  Mario,  Jenny  Lind, 
but  large  Scandinavian  figures  intoning 
with  the  orchestra  large  dramatic  har- 
monies, and  producing  large  combined 
effects  in  which  individual  contribution 
is  lost,  like  the  note  of  the  horn  or  the 
oboe  or  all  single  instruments  in  the 
happy  blending  of  a multitude. 

But  whether  this  be  the  music  of  the 
future  or  only  of  the  present,  it  is  toler- 
ably clear  that  the  music  of  the  past,  the 
Italian  opera  of  Rossini  and  Bellini,  of 
Donizetti  and  Verdi,  has  not  been  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  campaign  of 
the  winter.  Whether  we  are  going  to 
reach  the  enchanted  isles  and  touch  the 
shores  of  a new  world  or  not,  we  have 
left  the  shores  of  the  old.  The  day  of 
the  tum-ti-iddity  is  passed.  The  fasci- 
nating cantatrice , as  we  called  her,  no 
longer  charms  the  house  by  her  exqui- 
site rendering  of  “Buy  a broom.”  We 
may  lament  it  if  we  choose ; we  may  be- 
wail the  departed  and  fling  garlands  on 
the  grave;  but  for  all  that  the  old  busi- 
ness is  not  conducted  at  the  old  stand. 
Nor  is  it  at  the  opera  only  that  we  learn 
this  great  truth.  It  is  as  evident  in  the 
concert  hall. 

Old  Easy  Chairs  recall  Leopold  de 
Meyer  and  Gottschalk  and  Thalberg. 
But  the  piano  composers  had  thrown  off 
the  old  tradition  before  the  opera.  Ru- 
binstein came  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
But  it  was  a much  robuster  music  that 
he  gave  us  than  the  popular  opera  of  that 
time,  and  of  a very  different  character 
from  that  with  which  his  predecessors 
regaled  us.  The  music  of  the  piano, 
apart  from  the  performance,  still  offers 
nothing  better  than  we  heard  at  Rubin- 
stein’s recitals.  Indeed,  they  were  not 
very  different  from  those  of  Paderewski. 
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This  artist  has  done  what  we  said  none 
of  the  nightingales  at  the  opera  were  able 
to  do — he  took  the  town.  Argemone,  who 
has  heard  all  the  players  of  the  later 
time  with  an  understanding  mind  and 
sympathetic  heart— Argemone,  herself  a 
student  and  a player  who  did  not  hear 
Rubinstein,  went  to  hear  Paderewski,  and 
when  she  spoke  of  him  you  saw  less 
from  what  she  said  than  from  the  tone 
in  which  she  said  it  that  she  had  heard 
what  seemed  to  her,  at  least,  something 
different  in  kind  from  all  the  later  play- 
ers. “I  think  it  is  the  way  in  which 
Rubinstein  must  have  affected  his  audi- 
ence,” she  said.  The  critics  in  the  news- 
papers were  similarly  impressed.  They 
recognized  and  acknowledged  a master 
in  his  art.  They  were  not  so  sure  that 
he  excelled  in  playing  Beethoven.  Per- 
haps Rubinstein  had  more  of  the  charac- 
teristic Beethoven  sympathy.  But  for 
comprehension  and  feeling,  for  rhyth- 
mical grace  and  tenderness,  for  delicacy 
of  modulation  like  hues  of  sunset  blend- 
ing, for  the  airy  voices  that  syllable  not 
men’s  names,  but  their  hopes  and  dreams 
and  dissolving  fancies — ah! 

They  were  right.  When  Paderewski 
played  at  evening  in  some  spacious  stu- 
dio, lofty  and  dusky,  with  the  lights  turn- 
ed down,  full  of  pictures  and  the  har- 
monious disorder  of  beautiful  objects  of 
every  kind,  forms  and  figures  of  grace, 
vases  and  brilliant  stuffs,  and  a compa- 
ny of  listeners  in  evening  array  sitting 
close  and  almost  touching  the  piano,  aid 
pressing  by  the  nearest  line  he  seated 
himself  and  played  in  the  rapt  silence, 
— the  scene  with  soft  illusion  changed, 
and  the  slight  swaying  figure  at  the 
instrument  bodying  forth  in  exquisite 
cadences  the  kindred  feeling  and  roman- 
tic passion  of  another,  became  that  other 
to  the  eye,  and  in  the  moonlight  of  long 
vanished  years  Chopin  sat  at  the  piano 
in  the  Salon  Czartoriski  in  Paris,  his  puls- 
ing fingers — breathing,  were  they? — over 
the  keys. 

The  completeness  of  his  technical  power 
is  what  we  now  expect  from  all  artists,  as 
that  they  shall  play  from  memory.  But 
the  marvel  and  the  delight  are  none  the 
less.  The  genius  of  the  player  sympa- 
thetically perceives  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  each  composer  in  turn,  and  if 
in  listening  you  think  more  of  Chopin 
than  of  Schumann,  or  Schubert,  or  the 
older  masters,  it  is  but  a fancy,  as  you 


see  musingly  the  half -closed  eye,  the 
slight  figure,  and  the  romantic  youth  of 
the  whole  aspect.  The  spell  is  certain, 
but  it  charms  only  the  musical,  as  the 
tints  of  the  rainbow  are  visible  only  to 
those  who  are  not  color-blind.  To  one 
outside  the  pale,  to  whom  nature  inscru- 
tably has  denied  the  musical  susceptibil- 
ity which  we  call  an  ear,  to  whom  melody 
is  but  the  perfume  of  the  rose  to  a sense 
that  cannot  perceive  it — a thing  unknown, 
uncomprehended — to  this  one  the  expres- 
sion of  admiration  of  a great  work  of 
music,  or  the  power  of  a great  musical 
artist,  is  not  only  unmeaning,  but  ex- 
travagant. Nevertheless,  art,  which  is 
the  power  of  varied  and  adequate  expres- 
sion, is  denied  to  all  animate  beings  but 
man;  and  the  artist,  in  whatever  kind, 
is  a benefactor. 

— “ So  you  liked  him?” 

“ Yes,  madame.  I like  roses  and  rain- 
bows.” 

The  Players’  Club  in  Gramercy  Park 
is  probably  the  most  familiar  and  perhaps 
the  pleasantest  of  the  newer  clubs.  At 
least  that  is  the  opinion  of  its  habitufe, 
and  if  they  do  not  know,  who  should? 
Indeed,  the  fortunate  stranger  who,  upon 
some  radiant  spring  morning  which  seems 
like  a blossom  of  summer  just  fully  flow- 
ering, enters  the  modest  Players’  as  a 
guest,  is  very  apt  to  leave  it  in  the  after- 
noon with  the  feeling  that  there  is  no 
pleasanter  club— except— except,  of  course, 
his  own  particular  resort. 

The  front  windows  look  upon  the  green 
square  enclosed  for  the  privileged  plea- 
sure of  the  neighboring  houses — a square 
where  the  Gramercy  children  play  un- 
molested, the  little  Arabs  on  the  outside 
peering  through  the  iron  paling,  not  with- 
out incisive  and  picturesque  comments 
upon  that  protected  sport  and  its  partici- 
pants in  bright  array.  It  is  a quiet  neigh- 
borhood in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
rattle  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  avenues 
and  of'  the  bustling  thoroughfare  of 
Twenty-third  Street ; and  like  an  oasis  it 
maintains  itself  unchanged  and  refresh- 
ing to  the  eye  and  mind  amid  the  very 
wilderness  of  the  city. 

The  club  takes  its  name  from  that  body 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  more  a sep- 
arate class  in  the  community  than  any 
other.  It  was  the  design  and  the  gift  of 
the  most  eminent  of  living  American  play- 
ers; Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  and  the  felicitous 
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club  name,  if  the  Easy  Chair  is  not  astray, 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  who,  when 
he  wanders  from  the  classic  seclusion  of 
Tri-Mountain,  is  oftenest  found,  the  cen- 
tre of  a charmed  circle,  at  the  Players’. 
The  innocent  gibe  when  the  club  was 
opened  that  it  was  so  called,  lucus  a non , 
because  there  were  no  players  among  its 
members,  is  only  one  of  those  happy 
phrases  that  sparkle  upon  the  gossip  of 
other  clubs,  and  which  do  not  imply  ill- 
humor  nor  disturb  good-fellowship. 

The  Players’  is  not  a large  club,  and  its 
house  is  comfortable  in  the  amplest  sense, 
not  magnificent  nor  imposing.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a spacious  dwelling-house  trans- 
formed into  club  quarters.  There  are 
books  and  pictures,  and  a collection  of 
interesting  relics  of  the  theatre,  articles 
which  famous  players  wore,  and  that  now 
serve  to  make  more  actual  the  fame  which 
is  of  all  renown  the  most  unreal  and  ev- 
anescent, the  fame  of  the  players.  They 
are  still,  we  say,  the  most  separate  and  dis- 
tinct class,  much  more  so  than  any  oth- 
er professional  brotherhood — more  than 
the  clergy,  or  the  lawyers,  or  doctors, 
than  merchants  or  mechanics  or  any  in- 
dustrial guild.  They  keep  to  themselves; 
their  interest  is  largely  bounded  by  their 
calling.  If  a lawyer  has  44 a day  oft  ” he 
does  not  spend  it  in  the  court-room,  the 
clergyman  does  not  devote  it  to  his  bro- 
ther’s preaching,  nor  the  doctor  to  the  hos- 
pital. But  the  player’s  holiday  is  given 
to  the  theatre.  The  individual  player, 
indeed,  has  his  peculiar  tastes  and  studies, 
which  in  a summer  vacation,  at  home  or 
abroad,  he  gratifies.  But  somehow  — or 
is  it  only  a fancy  to  accommodate  a the- 
ory?— he  seems  a solitary,  and  even  in 
society  to  be  a recluse. 

When  New  York  was  a smaller  city, 
and  might  justly  be  called  the  town,  in 
the  days  when  Columbia  College  issued 
on  Commencement  day  from  its  halls 
shadowed  under  old  trees  in  Park  Place, 
and  marching  gravely  in  cap  and  gown 
proceeded  across  the  City  Hall  Park  to 
Beekman  Street,  and  conferred  its  scho- 
lastic degrees  in  St.  George’s,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  also  held  its 
exhibitions  in  old  Clinton  Hall,  at  the 
head  of  Beekman  Street,  just  around  the 
corner  from  Park  Row.  There  one  day 
in  the  crowd  of  spectators  looking  at  the 
pictures  the  Easy  Chair  saw  a grave  fig- 
ure alone  amidst  the  throng,  scanning 
the  catalogue,  and  gazing  as  if  he  were 


aware  of  no  other  presence.  It  was  Henry 
J.  Finn,  the  comedian,  then  as  universal- 
ly known  as  Burton  at  a later  day.  Is 
it  a fancy  merely  that  he  stood  in  that 
crowd  as  his  fellow-players  stand  in  the 
larger  crowd  watching  the  larger  play? 

It  is  not  an  unnatural  attitude.  Their 
life  is  passed  in  representing  a life  which 
is  not  real.  They  are  known  to  us  not 
as  themselves,  but  as  somebody  else,  some 
familiar  “character.”  The  mention  of 
their  names  suggests  less  their  own  per- 
sonality than  figures  of  the  drama,  of 
the  imagination.  In  our  daily  costume 
they  are  in  undress.  They  are  waiting 
to  be  called.  If  not  always  especially 
clever,  their  conversation  has  a certain  fe- 
licity arising  from  their  trained  memory 
and  their  familiarity  with  the  literature 
of  the  theatre.  They  match  the  moment, 
the  turn  of  talk,  with  a neat  quotation, 
which  gives  flavor  to  the  conversation. 

An  apt  citation  is  a happy  repartee,  an 
echo  from  the  world  in  which  they  are 
more  at  home.  It  is  their  other  life 
which  draws  them  together  in  this,  like 
the  Savoyards  in  strange  lands,  and  makes 
them  a little  alien  to  those  of  us  who  do 
not  represent  others,  but  try,  with  indif- 
ferent success,  to  be  ourselves. 

But  to  what  class  of  all  the  classes  that 
compose  the  community  is  there  a more 
kindly  feeling  than  to  that  'which  gives 
its  name  to  this  modest  club?  To  no  oth- 
er, certainly  to  none  of  the  same  relative 
numbers,  is  such  fond  and  profuse  atten- 
tion paid.  Every  morning  we  are  told 
at  length  what  they  did  on  the  previous 
evening.  The  sole  rival  of  the  theatre  in 
the  newspaper  is  the  world  of  fashion. 

But  the  record  of  the  latter  is  but  a list 
of  old  names  and  of  new  gowns.  There 
is  no  individual  interest  in  the  perform- 
ers. To  wear  cloth  of  gold  and  to  sip 
soup  of  creme  d’asp erges  from  a Sevres 
china  plate  on  a table  covered  with  lace 
are  performances  which  suggest  plenty 
of  money,  but  they  do  not  beget  individ- 
ual interest,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  be 
uncertain  whether  Mrs.  White  wore  the 
blue  brocade  or  Mrs.  Black  the  yellow 
silk.  But  the  other  players  are  individ- 
ualized. There  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  Queen  Catherine  or  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  Hardcastle.  and  what  they 
did  and  how  they  did  it  become  treasures 
of  memory  and  even  a part  of  our  lives. 

Perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  players 
as  a class,  except  as  other  artists  and  un- 
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thors  and  people  of  all  pursuits  are  class- 
es. There  is  not  one  of  them,  were  he 
sitting  with  the  Easy  Chair  at  the  club 
windows  and  looking  out  upon  the  leafy 
square,  who  would  not  say:  “ It  does  not 
trouble  us;  for  if  we  are  a class,  Shake- 
speare is  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  says,  in 
words  which  all  experience  confirms,  that 
all  the  world’s  a stage,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  merely  players.  Does  not 
Mr.  Easy  Chair  himself  appear  on  the 
boards  once  a month  and  speak  in  the 
character  that  he  assumes  ? Should  he 
be  proposed  for  membership  here,  might 
he  not  modestly  plead,  4 1,  too,  am  a play- 
er’?” 

OtJR  pride  in  our  civilization  is  very 
droll.  It  is  not  altogether  unlike  the 
satisfaction  of  the  savage  monarch  in  the 
splendor  of  his  royal  robes,  to  wit,  a hat 
and  a pair  of  spectacles.  Doubtless  we 
have  made  great  advances.  We  go 
through  the  winter  frost  smoothly  and 
comfortably  in  warm  cars,  and  we  com- 
miserate our  poor  little  ancestors  who 
knew  not  steam  and  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones and  electric  lights.  We  sliall 
hear  of  all  this  at  Chicago;  we  shall  see  it 
all  splendidly  illustrated  there.  The  car- 
avel of  Columbus  will  be  contrasted  with 
our  ocean-conquering  steamers;  and  our 
miracles  of  invention,  our  marvellous  ap- 
pliances for  ease  and  comfort,  will  swell 
our  hearts  with  exultation. 

This  is  all  well,  and  he  is  a recreant 
American  who  doe»  not  rejoice.  But  it 
was  a wise  apostle  who  exhorted  us  to 
forget  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  we 
Americans  are  not  indisposed  to  heed  the 
exhortation.  Our  civilization  is  droll  be- 
cause it  is  so  uneven  and  inconsistent. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  are  still 
before,  and  which  we  have  yet  to  reach  if 
our  pride  is  to  be  altogether  exultant. 
For  instance,  we  shall  put  joyfully  on  ex- 
hibition at  Chicago  a myriad  works  of 
our  genius  and  industry,  and  challenge 
the  world  to  compete.  But  nevertheless 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  exhibit  our  great- 
est American  work  of  all  and  utter  the 
same  challenge  about  it. 

That  crown  of  American  enterprise  and 
resource  is  the  city  of  New  York ; but  that 
as  a city  it  surpasses  all  other  cities,  as 
our  labor-saving  and  electrical  and  me- 
chanical contrivances  surpass  all  others 
of  the  kind,  only  a member  of  the  Tam- 
many Society  would  assert.  To  select  a 


single  illustration,  not  all  the  intelli- 
gence, wealth,  power,  and  ambition  of 
American  civilization  are  yet  able  to  keep 
the  streets  of  New  York  clean.  Four 
centuries  after  Columbus  arrived  we  have 
only  advanced  to  the  hope  that  an  excel- 
lent scheme  for  doing  what  has  been  long 
done  in  other  cities  smaller  than  New 
York  may  be  authorized  and  soon  put 
into  practice  in  New  York.  That  is  not 
a great  feat  of  civilization,  and  does  not 
justify  a very  loud  paean  of  exulting 
pride. 

So,  also,  we  have  electric  bells  and  ele- 
vators, with  mirrors  and  sofas  and  deli- 
cious cookery,  in  our  great  hotels,  and 
also  people  are  burned  to  death  in  them 
by  the  score  if  the  hotel  takes  fire.  A 
fully  civilized  society  would  require  that 
the  safety  of  guests  should  be  secured  be- 
fore they  were  sent  up  to  the  sixth  story 
in  mirrored  and  sofaed  elevators,  to  be 
burned  to  death  when  they  arrived.  Upon 
spacious  and  costly,  highly  decorated  and 
luxuriously  upholstered  and  furnished 
steamers  — floating  palaces,  as  they  are 
truly  described — the  traveller  lias  often 
remarked  a fellow-passenger  profusely  ex- 
pectorating upon  a sumptuous  carpet.  The 
test  of  civilization  there  was  not  the  carpet 
and  the  stuffed  seats.  Or  a community 
bonds  itself  and  taxes  itself  to  make  roads 
that  shall  take  the  place  of  watercourses  % 
and  morasses ; but  when  they  are  finished, 
and  left  to  dry  up  and  blow  away  in  dust 
for  want  of  regular  watering,  and  to  be 
dug  up  by  the  heavy  tread  of  calked 
horses,  and  weakened  by  heavy  wagons, 
and  ruined  for  want  of  constant  super- 
vision and  incessant  repair,  the  commu- 
nity cannot  wisely  invite  mankind  to  con- 
template the  perfection  of  its  civilization. 

Indeed,  the  things  that  are  still  before 
multiply  as  we  contemplate  them.  Is  a 
civilization  worthy  of  resounding  celebra- 
tion which  has  not  yet  a reformatory  for 
women  in  a city  whose  census,  we  are 
told,  shows  probably  1,800,000  people?  A 
reformatory  for  women  is  an  institution 
which  does  for  girls  what  is  attempted 
for  boys.  It  aims  to  save  carelessness, 
passion,  and  ignorance  from  being  fos- 
tered into  crime.  The  first  fall  from  the 
line  of  duty,  either  of  a girl  or  of  a boy, 
ought  not  to  be  held  as  proof  of  hopeless 
depravity  and  invincible  predisposition 
to  vice.  It  is  not,  indeed,  held  to  be  such 
in  the  case  of  a boy,  but  it  is,  or  lias  been, 
in  that  of  a girl.  What  kind  of  civiliza- 
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tion  is  it  that  assumes  this  difference,  and 
holds  that  a boy  may  be  reclaimed,  but 
not  a girl?  If  this  extraordinary  defect 
should  be  remedied  before  we  celebrate 
our  civilization  at  Chicago,  let  us,  in  view 
of  our  very  recent  awakening,  soften  our 
voices  at  this  point  of  the  paean. 

There  is  yet  another  reform  in  the  penal 
code  that  is  still  among  the  things  that 
are  before.  A boy  is  sent  to  the  reform- 
atory. He  is  removed  from  criminal  in- 
fluences, and  is  exposed  only  to  those  that 
are  humane  and  encouraging.  But  per- 
haps every  day  shows  him  to  be  a hope- 
less character,  a kind  of  moral  lunatic, 
and  a natural  criminal.  Like  Pomeroy, 
he  is  born  a peril  to  society.  For  his 
offences  society  decrees  limited  terms  of 
imprisonment.  But  there  is  a wise  pro- 
vision in  English  law  which  authorizes 
imprisonment  in  certain  cases  until  it  is 
plain  that  the  object  of  imprisonment  has 
been  attained.  A moral  lunatic  is  not 
allowed  to  go  at  large,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  mental  lunatic  is  restrain- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a pro- 
vision of  English  law  that  a first  offend- 
er in  certain  cases,  whose  penitence  and 
suffering  are  made  plain  to  the  court, 


may  be  dismissed  without  further  punish- 
ment. 

These  are  devices  of  civilization;  for 
it  is  the  distinction  of  civilization  to  treat 
men  as  individuals,  not  as  aggregates. 
Penal  legislation  recognizes  that  punish- 
ment, to  be  effective,  must  be  adapted  to 
the  particular  offender.  This,  too,  would 
be  one  of  the  effective  tests  of  civilization 
to  be  applied  at  Chicago.  The  standard 
of  a gentleman  is  his  conduct  at  home. 
The  standards  of  civilization  are  the  con- 
dition of  streets  and  roads,  of  the  prison, 
hospital,  and  poorhouse,  no  less  than  the 
use  of  telegraphs  and  telephones,  of  elec- 
tric lights  and  elevators,  of  reapers,  mow- 
ers, and  machinery  of  every  kind.  It 
would  be  painful  if  on  his  way  home 
from  Chicago  the  effete  European  should 
be  mired  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  and 
decide  that  after  four  hundred  years 
America  had  achieved  only  an  arf-an’-arf 
civilization. 

We  should  have  at  least  one  satisfac- 
tion. We  could  say  .to  him  that  we  had 
seen  his  civilization  from  the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  if  he  thought 
it  superior  to  the  Western  kind — he  was 
welcome  to  his  opinion. 


fiiitnr’0  $tnbtj. 


I. 

THE  creation  of  a new  character  in  the 
world  of  fiction  is  as  important  in 
many  ways  as  the  coming  into  real  life 
of  a person  of  consequence.  The  power 
of  the  latter  to  do  us  good  or  harm  while 
he  lives  makes  him  more  formidable  than 
the  other,  but  after  his  death  he  takes  his 
chances  with  the  creations  of  the  poet  and 
the  novelist.  These  creations  are  as  real 
to  us  in  many  cases,  and  enter  into  our 
lives  as  influentially,  as  the  men  who 
have  lived,  and  who  are  an  unending  per- 
plexity to  the  historian.  There  are  some 
of  them  who  could  be  spared  out  of  our 
literature,  indeed  out  of  our  social  life, 
less  easily  than  many  men  who  have 
lived  and  made  a great  stir  in  their  gen- 
eration. To  put  the  case  very  strongly, 
and  with  all  the  apparent  advantage  on 
the  side  of  the  real,  wjll  the  Englishmen 
of  1910  rather  give  up  Mr.  Pickwick  than 
Mr.  Gladstone — suppose  either  is  to  be 
dropped  out  of  the  national  possessions? 
It  is  true  that  Hamlet  has  given  the  world 
of  critics  almost  as  much  trouble  as  Henry 


VIII.  has  given  historians,  but  his  case  is 
exceptional.  Speaking  generally,  the  ficti- 
tious character  has  the  advantage  of  the 
real  in  that  he  is  not  the  prey  of  the  bi- 
ographer. His  life  does  not  need  to  be 
constantly  rewritten  on  the  discovery  of 
new  evidence.  He  has  not  to  be  exposed 
or  whitewashed  or  defended.  As  he  was 
originally  created  he  is  a constant  quan- 
tity, a definite  pattern  to  be  followed  or 
avoided,  or,  as  it  may  be,  to  be  simply 
enjoyed.  It  is  with  unmixed  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  we  welcome  a new  type  in 
fiction. 

Such  a character  is  Zagloba  in  Fire  and 
Sivord , a historical  novel  of  Poland  and 
Russia  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  admi- 
rably translated  out  of  the  Polish  into 
equivalent  vernacular  English  by  Jere- 
miah Curtin,  whose  scholarship  in  the 
Polish  and  Russian  languages  is  accu- 
rate and  profound.  Sienkiewicz’s  story, 
which  is  almost  as  long  as  Tolstof‘s  War 
and  Peace , is  set  in  a lurid  and  romantic 
historic  background,  and  the  theatre  of  it 
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is  the  wilderness  of  the  steppes,  the  terror  er  in  strategy  than  in  bravery.  I can  be 
and  beauty  of  which  appeal  strongly  to  of  some  higher  use  in  the  army  than  eat- 
the  imagination.  The  story  spins  out  in  ing  cakes.  Oh,  God  save  us!  some  other 
historical  spaces,  but  the  action  is  gen-  crowd  is  rushing  on.  Don’t  come  here, 
erally  swift  and  intense,  and  the  charac-  dog-brothers;  don’t  come  this  way!  May 
ters,  vital  and  individual,  revel  in  the  the  wolves  eat  this  horse!  Kill!  slay!” 
vigor  of  youth, in  unloosed  passion,  in  per-  Rescued,  Zagloba  is  on  hand  at  night 
sonal  hardihood,  slaughter, and  adventure  when  the  forty  captured  banners  are 
like  the  heroes  of  Dumas.  There  is  a thrown  down  before  the  prince.  As  he 
charming  idyl  of  love  running  through  passes  with  the  rest,  he  casts  his  down 
the  novel.  The  fair  Helena  is  like  a vio-  with  such  force  that  the  staff  splits.  See- 
let  on  a bloody  and  trampled  field  of  bat-  ing  this,  the  prince  detains  him,  and  asks, 
tie.  But  the  great  creation  is  the  noble,  “And  you  captured  that  banner  with  your 
soldier,  drunkard,  braggart,  coward,  wit,  own  hands?”  “At  your  service,  your 
prodigy  of  valor,  stanch  comrade,  Zaglo-  Highness.”  “I  see  that  you  are  not  only 
ba.  It  is  impossible  to  make  quotations  a Ulysses  but  an  Achilles.”  “I  am  a 
enough  in  this  limited  space  to  exhibithim.  simple  soldier,  but  I serve  under  Alexan- 
He  is  not  so  simple  as  Falstaff,  whom  he  der  of  Macedon.”  The  prince  orders  a re- 
resembles in  his  wit,  in  his  boasting,  in  his  ward  of  two  hundred  ducats  for  the  hon- 
weaknessfor  “ wine,  women, and  song,”  in  orable  exploit.  Skslietuski  smiles,  but  he 
his  constitutional  desire  to  avoid  danger;  says  nothing  of  the  fears  of  Zagloba  be- 
fate  often  betrays  him  into  heroic  action,  fore  the  battle,  and  Zagloba  walks  away 
or  the  semblance  of  it,  which  he  appropri-  with  such  a threatening  mien  that  the 
ates.  His  courage  is  peculiar  to  himself,  soldiers  of  other  regiments  point  at  him 
Soldiering  he  likes;  but  battles?  — no.  and  say,  “He  is  the  man  who  did  most 
They  are  too  crowded.  “I  have  short  to-day.”  At  the  night  camp  fire  Zagloba 
breath,”  he  says,  “and  don’t  like  a crowd,  speaks  loudest  of  all,  boasting  of  what  he 
Don’t  think  I am  afraid.”  “Take  cour-  did,  and  of  what  he  would  have  done  if 
age!”  exhorts  a comrade.  “Courage?  his  horse  had  not  failed.  “I  can  tell 
That  is  all  I am  afraid  of.  I fear  that  you,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  officers  of 
bravery  will  overcome  prudence  in  me.  the  prince,  “that  great  battles  are  no 
I am  too  excitable.”  In  the  whirlwind  novelty  to  me.  I was  in  many  of  them 
of  a hussar  charge  one  day,  Zagloba  is  gal-  in  Moldavia  and  Turkey ; but  when  I wras 
loping  on  with  the  rest,  not  because  he  on  the  field  I was  afraid — not  of  the 
likes  a crowd,  but  because  he  will  be  run  enemy,  for  who  is  afraid  of  such  trash ! — 
over  if  he  does  not  keep  on.  The  wind  but  of  my  own  impulsiveness,  fori  thought 
whistles  in  his  ears,  he  shuts  his  eyes,  he  immediately  that  it  would  cany  me  too 
juts  aud  slashes,  he  swears  and  prays,  he  far.” 

wishes  his  enemies  at  the  devil.  Sud-  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  Zagloba. 
Jenly  his  horse  spreads  under  him,  there  His  loyalty  to  his  comrades,  his  faithful 
s a blow  on  his  shoulder,  and  something  and  tender  service  as  the  knight  of  Hele- 
heavy  falls  on  his  head,  enveloping  him  na,  his  fertility  in  expedients,  make  him 
in  darkness.  All  is  over.  He  is  in  cap-  one  of  the  most  lovable  as  well  as  the 
:ivity.  Drops  of  cold  sweat  stand  on  his  most  amusing  creations  of  fiction.  He 
'orehead.  He  offers  to  spare  the  life  of  is  only  to  be  known  to  become  a great  fa- 
ns captor.  He  strikes  blindly  about  him  vorite. 
with  his  knife.  Finally  he  tears  the  cov-  fl- 

aring from  his  head.  What  is  this?  No  The  Little  Minister , by  J.  M.  Barrie, 
Jossack.  Deserted  all  around.  Alleeing  is  a successful  attempt  to  lift  British  fic- 
Dossack  has  dropped  a regimental  ban-  tion  out  of  its  level  of  conventionality, 
ler,  and  it  was  the  staff  that  hit  his  It  is — that  is,  the  part  of  it  that  is  of 
shoulder.  Seeing  this,  the  hero  regains  value — in  the  best  sense  a return  to  na- 
lis  presence  of  mind.  Oh,  ho!”  said  he,  ture.  The  author’s  ability  to  see  the  es- 
4 1 have  captured  a banner.  How  is  this?  sentials  of  human  life,  the  nobility  and 
Didn’t  I capture  it?  If  justice  is  not  de-  meanness  and  pathos  of  it,  in  lowly 
eated  in  this  battle,  then  I am  sure  of  a places,  where  the  study  of  it  may  be  just 
•eward.  Oh,  you  scoundrels!  It  is  your  as  fruitful  as  in  higher  social  levels,  was 
uck  that  my  horse  gave  out.  I did  not  demonstrated  in  A Window  in  Thrums . 
mow  myself  when  I thought  I was  great-  In  this  sort  of  return  to  nature  of  late, 
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American  writers  have  been  the  pioneers. 
The  short  stories  and  a few  novels  of 
what  has  been  called  the  realistic  type 
which  came  to  us  in  the  recent  revival, 
from  New  England,  from  the  West,  and 
more  recently  from  the  South,  were 
marked  by  one  peculiarity  which  got 
them  the  name  of  dialect  stories.  But 
the  strange  dialect  was  not  the  essential 
thing  in  them.  Dialect  stories  we  have 
always  had,  Yankee  and  Southern,  in 
which  the  dialect  often  was  under  suspi- 
cion of  being  artificial,  and  the  life  posed 
and  conventional.  The  characters  in 
the  recent  American  stories  of  this  class 
must  express  themselves  in  the  only  ve- 
hicle they  possessed,  but  the  interest  of  the 
story  did  not  depend  upon  this  medium 
of  expression,  but  upon  what  the  char- 
acters had  to  say,  and  upon  their  exhibi- 
tion of  real  human  life.  The  stories  that 
depended  upon  dialect  alone  failed,  be- 
cause the  commonplace  is  no  more  in- 
teresting in  an  uncouth  speech  than  it  is 
in  cultivated  language  familiar  to  the 
mass  of  readers.  Mr.  Barrie  wrote  in  a 
Scotch  dialect  so  unlike  English  that  the 
person  unfamiliar  with  it  needs  a glos- 
sary. His  success  was  not  due  to  his  me- 
dium, but  to  the  same  apprehension  of 
life,  and  sympathy  with  it,  that  make  us 
enjoy  the  company  of  the  shepherds  and 
clowns  of  Thomas  Hardy  and  of  Shake- 
speare. Mr.  Barrie  never  caricatures  his 
people  and  never  patronizes  them.  The 
humor  is  their  humor,  and  not  the  smart- 
ness of  the  author;  and  the  pathos  is  in 
the  situation,  the  inevitable  sadness  of 
human  life  limited  and  at  disadvantage, 
and  not  in  the  sentimentality  of  the  ob- 
server. To  put  himself  in  this  attitude 
towards  his  material  requires  the  finest 
literary  art.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Barrie’s  Thrums  is  the  real  Thrums, 
but  it  is  not  the  Thrums  that  the  com- 
monplace mind  sees.  The  method  in  all 
this  is  the  American  method,  but  Mr. 
Barrie’s  humor  is  usually  of  a more  cul- 
tivated and  subtle  type  than  that  of  most 
of  our  stories  of  this  sort. 

We  have  said  that  The  Little  Minister 
is  a successful  fiction.  So  it  is,  as  far  as 
the  pleasure  of  the  reader  is  concerned — 
an  important  consideration  sometimes 
forgotten  by  novelists.  Every  page  is 
illumined  by  the  sage  and  unconscious 
humor  of  the  Thrums  people  and  by  the 
author’s  own  poetic  light.  The  creations 
of  Tammas  Whamond  and  Weary  world, 
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the  policeman,  are  distinct  additions  to 
our  world.  The  book  is  full  of  charm 
and  of  surprises.  It  has  a flavor  that 
gives  the  reader  incessant  delight.  Pas- 
sages taken  out  of  their  context  are  com- 
monly ineffective,  but  we  will  try  a few. 
This  is  the  sensation  of  one  alone  in  a 
forest:  “At  long  intervals  comes  from 
far  away  the  whack  of  an  axe  on  wood. 
Gavin  was  in  a world  by  himself,  and 
this  might  be  some  one  breaking  into  it.” 
It  is  Wearyworld  who  says:  “But  we 
are  sair  tried.  Has  it  ever  struck  you 
that  the  trouts  bites  best  on  the  Sabbath? 
God’s  critturs  tempting  decent  men.”  A 
bit  of  insight  of  the  author:  “ We  should 
be  slower  to  think  that  the  man  at  his 
worst  is  the  real  man,  and  certain  that 
the  better  we  are  ourselves  the  less  likely 
he  is  to  be  at  his  worst  in  our  company. 
Every  time  he  talks  away  his  own  char- 
acter before  us,  he  is  signifying  his  con- 
tempt for  ours.”  It  is  the  shrewd  Dr. 
McQueen  who  gives  this  advice  to  the 
young  minister:  “ Take  care  of  yourself ; 
a man’s  second  childhood  begins  when 
a woman  gets  hold  of  him.”  In  the  time 
of  a drought  that  is  impoverishing  them 
all,  the  Thrums  people  are  assembled  one 
night  in  the  kirk  waiting  for  the  minis- 
ter to  come  and  offer  prayers  for  rain. 
“As  for  the  rain,”  Spens  said,  trium- 
phantly, “I  wouldna  wonder  though  it’s 
here  afore  the  minister.  You  canna 
deny,  Peter  Tosh,  that  there’s  been  a 
smell  o’  rain  in  the  air  these  twa  hours 
back.” 

“John,”  Peter  said,  agitatedly,  “din- 
na  speak  so  confidently.  I’ve  kent  it,” 
he  whispered,  “since  the  day  turned; 
but  it  wants  to  tak’  us  by  surprise,  lad, 
and  so  I’m  no  letting  on.” 

“See  that  you  dinna  make  an  idol  o’ 
the  rain,”  thundered  Whamond.  “ Your 
thochts  is  no  wi’  Him,  but  wi’  the  clouds; 
and  where  your  thochts  are,  there  will 
your  prayers  stick  also.” 

Speaking  of  dialect,  the  author  fre- 
quently uses  “dagout”  (as,  “the  dagont 
uncanny  things”)  in  the  sense  of  the 
Western  phrase  “dog-gon  it,”  or  “I’ll 
be  dog-gon ed.” 

Thoroughly  admirable  as  this  book  is 
as  a fresh  picture  of  a phase  of  English 
life,  its  characteristics  are  those  of  the 
short  story  rather  than  the  novel.  It  is 
a series  of  scenes.  It  is  perhaps  no  mat- 
ter that  the  slight  surprise  in  way  of  a plot 
is  chiefly  respectable  because  of  its  an- 
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Equity;  but  the  extraneous  elements  in- 
troduced into  Thrums  society  in  order 
to  give  the  breadth  of  the  novel  do  not 
3ome  within  the  range  of  probability,  not 
to  say  possibility.  The  tricky  Egyptian, 
an  altogether  charming  creature,  is  not 
possible  either,  in  herself  or  in  her  rela- 
tions to  the  life  of  the  community.  She 
and  her  Lord  Rintoul  are  fetched  out  of 
some  yellow-covered  romance.  The  flood 
is  most  marvellously  depicted,  but  it  re- 
quired all  our  respect  for  the  genius  of 
the  author  not  to  feel  that  the  scene  on 
the  hill,  the  gypsy  camp,  the  comedy  of 
errors  of  the  night,  are  revealed  to  us  by 
lime-light.  It  is  not  to  be  said  that  Mr. 
Barrie  has  not  the  power  to  construct  a 
great  novel,  but  he  will  only  do  it  by 
being  true  to  himself. 

III. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  in  the 
Munich  International  Art  Exhibition  of 
1891  were  the  pictures  from  Spain.  They 
were  notice  to  the  world  that  the  land  of 
Murillo  was  awaking  out  of  its  lethargy, 
which  fifteen  years  ago  even  Goya,  who 
went  to  life  for  his  subjects,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  paint  the  women  with  whom 
so  many  of  the  French  novelists  seem  to 
associate,  seemed  unable  to  break.  But 
the  impression  of  the  whole  exhibition — 
over  three  thousand  pictures — with  many 
exceptions  to  this  impression,  of  course, 
was  that  of  strain,  violent  efforts  to  call 
attention,  strident  crying  out  to  the  passer- 
by to  arrest  him  by  something  uncom- 
mon, bizarre,  ugly.  It  was  a market- 
place where  the  hucksters  were  all  scream- 
ing. It  affected  one  coming  from  the 
calm  force  of  the  masters  of  form,  color, 
and  expression  much  as  one  is  affect- 
ed after  parting  company  with  a classic 
author  by  coming  upon  a literary  booth 
in  front  of  which  the  author  beats  liis  tom- 
tom, demanding  attention  to  an  exhibi- 
tion intended  to  shock  the  observer,  under 
the  belief  that  he  must  be  shocked  before 
he  will  embrace.  There  was  little  aspira- 
tion for  beauty,  less  execution  of  it,  still 
less  attention  to  the  spiritual  realities  ex- 
isting in  the  commonest  things.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  London  exhibi- 
tions of  the  same  season.  Everywhere 
the  effort  to  do  something  odd  in  color 
and  composition,  to  astonish ; the  effect  of 
“strain  ” was  painful,  and  there  was  more 
that  was  fantastic  and  less  that  was  real 
than  in  the  Continental  exhibition.  Even 


portraiture  did  not  escape  the  general 
tendency,  the  pursuit  of  the  striking  at 
the  expense  of  harmony,  sanity,  beauty, 
in  the  expression  of  the  highest  truth. 
Was  Titian  wrong  and  false  in  passing 
down  to  us  the  grandees  of  Venice  in  the 
rich  costumes  and  nobility  of  manner 
that  answer  to  our  ideas  of  the  dignity  of 
the  sea  republic,  whose  architecture  stirs  us 
like  the  nuptial  song  in  the  Meistersinger 
von  Nurnbergf  The  English  nobles  to-day 
seem  to  prefer  to  go  down  to  posterity  in 
the  rough  habiliments  of  the  bird-shooter 
and  the  stable  groom.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
evidence  of  their  honesty. 

Nevertheless  there  was  something  en- 
couraging in  all  these  exhibitions.  They 
were  a sign  of  life,  of  serious  effort  to  ex- 
press something,  if  not  the  best,  in  an  un- 
conventional, fresh  way.  They  were  a 
break-up,  a kicking  over  the  traces,  a run- 
away, natural  in  what  we  like  to  call  a 
transition  period  (though  every  genera- 
tion in  its  vanity  calls  its  period  that), 
and  a show  of  force,  of  insight,  likely  to 
produce  great  results  when  the  exhilara- 
ting spurt  is  over,  and  the  horse  finds  that, 
after  all,  he  can  make  a better  running  on 
the  regular  track  in  obedience  to  certain 
rules  of  the  ring  as  old  as  the  Greek  char- 
iot races.  Nobody  can  touch  the  earth 
without  being  strengthened,  though  for 
that  purpose  he  is  not  obliged  to  eat  it. 
Fidelity  to  fact  of  mere  eyesight  is  better 
than  no  fidelity.  The  artist  who  paints 
a clam  shell  perfectly  will,  by-and-by,  de- 
sire to  put  a clam  in  it;  and  in  time  he 
may  come  to  see  that  a bird  of  soft  plu- 
mage is  as  real  as  a clam.  But,  indeed,  the 
notable  thing  in  all  these  exhibitions  was 
not  their  fidelity  to  the  ugly,  but  their 
exaggeration  — the  exaggeration  of  the 
ugly  or  the  common  with  the  grotesque, 
the  shocking  in  color,  form,  and  incident. 
And  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so 
soon  the  outcome  of  all  this  hopeful  real- 
ism should  be  an  exaggeration  as  great 
as  that  of  the  romantic  school.  It  only 
shows  that  people  cannot  be  trusted  any 
the  more  for  giving  them  pet  names. 

IV. 

It  should  be  said  of  the  Spanish  pic- 
tures, however,  that  many  of  them  have 
a genuineness  and  sincerity  in  interpret- 
ing Spanish  life  that  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  One  would  not  say  that  there  is 
a break  with  picturesque  and  romantic 
Spain,  as  there  should  not  be,  but  they  all 
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have  the  note  of  modernity,  and  the  same 
desire  to  show  the  life  and  manners  of  to- 
day that  we  welcome  in  Spanish  fiction 
in  what  are  called  the  novels  of  manners. 
All  the  arts  go  together  in  such  a move- 
ment as  this,  having  like  merits  and  like 
defects.  The  Study  has  already  alluded 
to  the  work  of  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  in  this 
revival,  and  the.  authoress  needs  no  fur- 
ther introduction  in  these  pages.  Two  of 
her  recent  stories  have  been  very  well 
turned  into  English — The  Sivan  of  Vila - 
morta , by  Mary  J.  Serrano,  and  A Chris- 
tian Woman , by  Mary  Springer.  The 
latter  contains  a portrait  of  Dona  Emilia 
in  her  mature  bloom  of  forty  years.  The 
novels  are  the  work  of  a woman  who  has 
had  a full  experience  of  life,  and  one  eman- 
cipated so  freely  into  the  modern  spirit 
that  she  can  give  with  little  reserve  the 
knowledge  of  life  bought  by  her  experi- 
ence. It  may  be  said  generally  of  novel- 
ists that  men  know  more  than  they  tell, 
and  that  women  tell  more  than  they  know. 
But  one  would  not  say  that  of  Doha  Emi- 
lia. Her  analysis  of  woman’s  nature  is 
too  searching,  her  details  as  to  the  habits 
of  men  and  some  women  are  too  intimate 
for  that  to  be  said.  Her  intention  is  to 
reveal  entirely  the  innermost  natures  of 
the  men  and  women  she  selects  to  illus- 
trate the  present  phase  of  Spanish  life. 
She  is  very  effective  in  this  unreserve,, 
and  is  the  mistress  of  a charm  of  narra- 
tion that  gives  the  reader  great  pleasure. 
She  seems  everywhere  at  home— in  the 
rustic  life  of  Galicia,  in  Madrid,  and  in  all 
the  seething  questions  of  morals,  politics, 
education,  intellectual  and  social  emanci- 
pation which  agitate  her  world.  Both 
these  stories  are  in  the  nature  of  episodes 
(one  view  of  modern  art  being  that  it 
should  tantalize  by  leaving  a picture  un- 
finished), and  in  the  case  of  the  Christian 
Woman  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to 
the  effect  produced  upon  her  heart  by  her 
unencouraged  lover.  The  explanation  of 
the  ironical  title  is  very  simple.  Carmen 
Aldoa,  in  order  to  escape  the  scandal  at 
home  of  the  love  of  her  father  for  a bold 
servant  and  his  possible  marriage  to  her, 
accepts  for  her  husband  an  elderly  man 
repulsive  to  her,  a man  described  as  pos- 
sessing Jewish  mental  traits  and  features. 
Carmen  does  this  wrong  to  her  sex  in  the 
spirit  of  the  most  exalted  self-sacrifice,  as 
a Christian  woman.  The  prior,  Father 
Moreno  (an  excellent  character),  says  she 
is  one.  In  this  immolation  she  follows 


the  advice  of  the  Church.  The  by-stand- 
ers  in  the  novel,  and  presumably  the  au- 
thor, scout  this  idea  of  a Christian  woman 
as  an  antiquated  mediaeval  relic.  The 
woman  wanted  in  these  days  would  have 
piety  of  a different  sort,  if,  in  fact,  any 
piety  be  necessary.  She  would  rather 
scrubfloors  for  a living  than  submit  to  such 
personal  degradation.  Is  the  author  right 
in  assuming  that  the  Church  and  mod- 
ern Christianity  would  require  this  hate- 
ful surrender  in  a woman?  The  nephew 
of  the  bridegroom,  Salustio,  a student  of 
engineering  in  Madrid,  who  goes  down 
into  the  country  for  the  wedding,  and 
who  seems  to  be  intended  as  a fair  repre- 
sentative of  Spanish  youth,  sees  that  the 
uncle  is  repulsive  to  Carmen,  and  falls  in 
love  with  her  himself.  In  order  to  be 
certain  that  she  does  not  love  his  uncle, 
he  hides  in  a tree  one  morning  in  order  to 
overhear  a conversation  between  the  friar 
and  Carmen.  To  do  him  justice,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  is  conscious  of  the 
meanness  of  this  act.  But  he  does  an- 
other thing  on  the  wedding  night,  he  and 
a crack-brained  clerical  apprentice,  which 
the  author  cannot  be  excused  for  describ- 
ing any  more  than  he  is  excused  for  do- 
ing. There  are  limits  even  in  an  emanci- 
pated world  which  cannot  be  passed,  and 
which  a woman  of  such  brilliant  talent 
and  noble  aspiration  can  afford  to  respect. 
She  has  and  takes,  and  that  with  skill 
fully  enough  freedom  in  other  parts  o* 
the  book.  Salustio  becomes  an  inmate  of 
the  house  of  his  uncle  and  aunt  in  Mad- 
rid. His  wide-awake  comrade,  a youth 
without  illusions,  endeavors  to  draw  him 
from  his  infatuation  by  a sort  of  dissipa- 
tion which  is  not  left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader.  At  the  end  the  author 
leaves  him  sick  in  bed,  under  the  fancy, 
inadequately  sustained  for  all  that  ap- 
pears, that  Carmen  loves  him. 

The  Swan  of  Vilamorta  is  Segunda,  a 
rural  poet,  selfish,  and  of  more  ambition 
than  performance.  The  book  is  a de- 
lightful study  of  country  life  and  char- 
acter, and  might  be  called  a realistic 
idyl.  Indeed  we  are  inclined  to  accept 
this  and  the  other  novel  as  real  tran- 
scriptions. The  author  seems  bent  upon 
an  exposA  The  romance  is  in  the  play 
of  the  human  heart,  which  turns  out  to 
be  the  same  old  thing.  Segunda,  the 
snip  of  a youth,  has  a mistress,  Lescadia, 
ugly  and  twice  his  own  age,  who  passion- 
ately worships  him,  and  expresses  her 
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affection  by  giving  him  at  her  house 
good  things  to  eat,  by  listening  to  his 
verses,  and  by  sacrificing  all  her  little 
store  of  fortune  to  advance  his  career. 
The  poet  falls  in  love  with  the  pretty 
young  wife  of  a politician,  an  ex-minis- 
ter, who  comes  to  Vilamorta  to  drink  the 
waters,  a broken-down  wreck.  . Nieves, 
the  wife,  the  mother  of  a precocious  little 
girl  (who  has  herself  a romantic  attach- 
ment to  the  poet),  does  not  enough  dis- 
courage her  lover,  lets  herself  drift  along 
without  unfaithful  intentions  until  the 
catastrophe  comes,  which  is  ironically 
due  to  a meeting  in  the  drawing-room, 
granted  by  Nieves  with  the  intention  of 
dismissing  the  presumptuous  puppy.  The 
little  girl  thinks  that  her  mother  is  bad; 
the  husband  thinks  so,  and,  enfeebled  by 
disease,  dies  in  the  shock  of  what  he 
supposes  wrongly  to  be  evidence  of  his 
wife's  unfaithfulness.  The  idyl  is  over; 
the  widow  and  her  child  return  to  Mad- 
rid, and  the  poet  emigrates  to  America. 
Poor  Lescadia,  most  pitiful  victim  of 
man's  selfishness  and  the  pathetic  weak- 
ness of  her  own  good  qualities,  takes  poi- 
son, and  so  ends.  And  so  not  even  in 
Spain,  according  to  our  keen-sighted  nov- 
elist, can  you  play  with  fire. 


V. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  Spanish 
novelist  just  spoken  of  and  by  many 
modern  writers  is  that  proper  subjects 
for  fiction  and  the  treatment  of  them  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  artistic  and  not 
by  the  moral  sense.  Especially  is  this 
position  maintained  by  many  whose  ar- 
tistic sense  is  as  feeble  as  their  moral,  and 
who  deceive  themselves  with  the  notion 
that  when  they  are  indecent  they  are  ar- 
tistic. There  is  no  intention  of  opening 
this  matter  now,  except  to  make  a sug- 
gestion. The  coarseness  of  one  age  is  not 
tolerated  by  the  next.  About's  resusci- 
tated Napoleonic  troupier  discovered  this. 
There  is  progress  in  refinement,  although 
it  is  accompanied  by  cant  and  false  deli- 
cacy. But  the  suggestion  is  this,  and  it 
is  in  a sense  independent  of  the  question 
of  art  and  morals,  or  the  non  - moral 
quality  of  art:  Every  generation  has  its 
rights,  and  among  them  a right  to  protect 
itself  against  anything  it  dislikes  or  that 
offends  it.  It  does  not  concern  itself 
much  about  abstractions,  but  it  knows 
what  influences  best  serve  its  ideals  of  a 
better  life.  On  the  whole,  it  is  as  good 
a judge  of  what  is  good  for  it  as  the 
more  enlightened  novelists. 


Hlnntjjli)  lUtuvii  of  Cnrrnrt  Comte. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  6th  of  March. — 
Congress. — The  following  bills  were  passed — 
Senate:  The  Public  Printing  Bill,  February  16th; 
the  Urgent  Deficiency  Bill,  February  16th.  House: 
the  Military  Academy  Appropriation  Bill,  February 
12th;  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill,  March  1st. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill 
was  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
February  2!Uh. 

A treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  signed  at  Washington,  February  29th, 
agreeing  to  refer  the  controversy  regarding  the  seal 
fisheries  in  Behring  Sea  to  an  international  board 
of  arbitration. 

The  question  as  to  the  Governorship  of  Nebraska 
having  been  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  a decision  was  rendered  by  that  body 
on  the  2d  of  February  reversing  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  and  declaring  that 
James  E.  Boyd  was  the  rightful  Governor  of  the 
State.  On  the  8th  Governor  Bovd  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  Governor  Thayer  retiring. 

The  members  of  the  French  cabinet  resigned 
February  18th.  A new  cabinet  was  formed  on  the 
27th,  with  M.  Loubet  at  its  bead  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Six  of  the  former  ministers  were  re- 
tained. 

Serious  riots  occurred  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Febru- 
ary 26th,  27th,  and  28th,  occasioned  by  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  working  classes. 


DISASTERS. 

February  7th. — The  Hotel  Royal  in  New  York 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  seventeen  persons 
were  burned  to  death. 

February  26/A. — The  British  steamers  Tsoughbroir 
and  Forest  Queen  came  into  collision  off  Flambor- 
ough,  in  the  North  Sea,  and  the  latter  was  sunk. 
Fourteen  men  were  drowned. 

February  27/A. — In  a great  gale  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal  200  fishermeu  lost  their  boats  ami  were 
drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

January  31*/. — At  Mentone,  France,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  of  London,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years. 

FebmMiry  9/A. — In  New  York  city,  John  Jay  Knox, 
ex-Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the  United  States, 
aged  sixty-four. 

February  12/A. — In  New  York  city,  Dr.  Thomas 
Sterrv  Hunt,  scientist,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Ftbi'uary  15/A. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Rear-Ad- 
miral Andrew  Bryson,  U.S.N.,  retired,  aged  seventy 
years. 

February  28/A. — In  New  York  city,  General 
George  W.  Cullum,  U.S.A.,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

March  4/A. — At  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Noah 
Porter,  ox-President  of  Yale  University,  aged  eighty 
years. 

March  6/A. — In  New  York  city,  Edwards  Pierre- 
pont,  ex-United  States  Minister  to  England,  aged 
seventy-nine  years. 
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LL  lawyers  have  a 
sufficiently  good 
opinion  of  their 
profession, but  the 
proudest  member 
of  the  bar  that  ev- 
er was  was  Peter 
Hankins,  44  Jedgc 
Peter,”  as  he  was 
called. 

The  jedgc  had 

a prescriptive  right  to  his  title  of  44  Jedgc.” 
He  had  tilled  the  position  of  office-boy,  boot- 
black,  book-carrier,  body-servant,  and  toddy- 
mixer  for  every  lawyer  in  the  circuit  for  two 
generations,  besides  sweeping  up  the  court- 
house, filling  the  inkstands,  and  being  gen- 
eral factotum  for  the  clerk,  the  sheriff,  and  the 
jailer. 

He  had  eventually  retired,  owing  to  a change 
of  administration  in  the  court-house,  coupled 
with  habitual  drunkenness  and  contemptuous 
reference  to  the  new  regime , and  was  there- 
after compelled  to  dig  potatoes  and  do  odd 
jobs  like  any  other  common  hand;  but  be 
never  regarded  his  subsequent  occupation  at 
all,  and  held  everything  modern  in  sovereign 
contempt.  He  was  too  proud  generally  to 
enter  in  a private  capacity  the  court-house  in 
which  lie  had  once  presided  officially.  It 
was  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as 
murder  trials,  that  he  ever  relaxed  bis  dig- 
nity so  far  as  to  enter  the  precincts  once  so 

Note  —I  am  Indebted  for  tills  story  to  my  friend 
Major  Horace  Lacy,  of  Spottsylvania.— T.  N.  P. 
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familiar  to  him,  and  he  atoned  for  it  by 
carrying  his  head  with  an  air,  and  wear- 
ing on  his  face  a look  of  disdain  which 
would  have  warranted  the  judge  in  send- 
ing him  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court. 
Whatever  happened,  he  was  ready  with, 
44  When  me  an'  Little  Mordica  was  at  de 
bar,  sub.” 

It  was  thus  that  he  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  trial  of  the  murderer  w ho 
killed  a woman  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
county,  and  who,  after  coming  near  be- 
ing hung  by  the  mob,  was  saved  by 
Judge  Gaston  through  one  of  the  ablest 
defences  ever  known  in  the  State.  The 
jury  at  first  hung  for  a short  time,  but 
the  crowd  was  completely  carried  away 
by  the  judge’s  masterly  speech,  and  it 
was  at  this  crisis  that  Jedge  Peter  was 
found  busily  engaged  outside  of  the 
court  green,  w ith  ostentatious  indiffer- 
ence, making  a wedge  for  liis  hoe-lmndle. 
McPheeters  went  up  to  him. 

44  Jedge,  fine  speech  Judge  Gaston 
made,  wasn’t  it?”  he  asked  him. 

He  turned  his  hoe  around  slowly  and 
measured  the  eye,  stuck  the  wedge  a 
little  way  in  it,  and  straightened  up. 
44  Gashcum  ! Gashcum  !”  he  said,  disdain- 
fully. 44  What  does  I know  about  you' 
Jedge  Gashcum  ? Ps  heered  Little  Mor- 
dica when  I was  at  de  bar.” 

This  was  wdiat  McPheeters  wanted,  and  lie 
told  him  of  the  jury  being  hung. 

“Yes,  an’  he  hung  de  jury  too,”  declared 
the  jedge,  his  chin  high  in  the  air,  and  his 
whole  figure  expressing  his  disdain.  “Hung 
de  jury,  an’  hung  de  cote,  and  ev’yhody  else, 
and  hungth’ee  good  plantations  and  two  hun- 
derd  niggers  in  his  deed  of  intrust,  too,  in  lie 
breeches  pocket,  he  did.” 

McPheeters  looked  incredulous,  and  tolled 
him  on.  44  Who  was  his  client,  and  what  had 
he  done?” 

44 He  client?  He  had  so  many  clients  I 
cyarn  ’member  de  one  he  had  dat  time,  but  he 
had  done  do  some'n  sho  'nough  ! lie  hadn’ 
killed  no  little  po’  white  ooman ; he  had  done 
kilt  th’ee  womens  — th'ec  womens!  Jes  so, 
\lout  uo  consideratin’  hat  all ; had  jes  chop 
dee  haids  wide  open,  and  cut  ’em  up  like  you 
cut  up  hawgs.  Dee  foteh  him  up  heah,  and 
lodge  him  in  jail,  and  tell  me  to  keep  him, 
and  dat  I did  ! I lock  him  lip  dyaii  in  de  cell 
wid  log-chain  roun’  him  like  a bull;  and  de 
folks  wuz  so  rabid  ’bout  him  I tell  dc  Gov’ner 
to  stand  by  me  (dee  warn  like  dem  few  mens 
turr  night,  hollerin’  air  drill  kin’  whiskey 
aroun’;  de  whole  county  wuz  out),  air  lie  sont 
me  a comp'ny  o'  millingtary,  and  ’twuz  all  me 
an'  dee  could  do  together  to  keep  ’em  fum 
him.  But  we  did,  and  we  hilt  him  good  till 
de  trial  come  on.  Dat  wuz  a trial  dat  wuz  a 
trial!  De  whole  State  wuz  dyah.  An’  de  th’ee 
w omens  dee  went  an’  hired  th’ee  la'yere  apiece 
to  pussecute  him,  dat  made  ten,’cus  you  know 
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dee’s  al’ays  a pussecutin’  la’yer  fur  de  State  to 
eternally  pussecute,  an’  dee  come  lieah  in  dee 
gigs  wid  de  books  an’  lock  de  do’,  an’  wouldn’ 
le’  nobody  come  in  but  me ; ’cuz  dee  bed  to 
insult  me,  an’  I wuz  ’bleeged  to  be  dyah,  ’cuz 
I lied  done  put  de  log-chain  on  him.  Dein 
ten  wuz  ’bleeged  to  be  dyah,  ’cuz  de  prisoner 
he  wuz  a pleader;  he  wouldn’  hev  no  la’yer 
roun’  lieah ; he  lied  done  sont  all  de  way  down 
fur  Little  Mordica.” 

“Little  Mordica?”  said  McPheeters,  inquir- 
ingly. 

“ Yes,  Little  Mordica ! Little  Mordica  warn’ 
no  Gashcum;  he  wuz  a la’yer.  Dee  wuz  giants 
in  dem  days.  He  come  in  a gig  wid  his  port- 
mantia  bellin’  him,  an’  he  tell  me  to  teck  it 
off  an’  cyah ’t  to  he  room,  an’  bresh  he  boots, 
an’  he  wash  an’  put  on  he  ruffled  shut,  an’ 
teck  he  snuff-box, an’  tell  me  to  come  on,  an’  he 
went  to  de  jail,  an’  I open  de  do’,  an’  he  teck 

out  he  snuff-box,  an’  he  ax  me  wliar  dat 

scoundrel  wuz,  an’  I le’  him  in,  an’  he  tolc  me 
to  hoi’  de  do’,  an’  he  walk  in  an’  look  at  him 
settin’  dyah  on  he  bed  with  my  log-chain  on 
him,  he  look  at  him  till  he  look  like  he  dwin- 
dlin’ up,  an’  he  say, 4 Is  you  Little  Mordica?’ 
An’  he  say, 4 Yes;  an’  I big  Mordica  too,’  he 
say.  An’  he  say,  4 1 warn’  you  to  defen’  me/ 
he  say.  An’  Little  Mordica  he  say,  4 How 

much  does  you  think  your neck  is  wuth?’ 

lie  say.  An’  he  say,  4 1 will  give  you  a thou- 
san’  dollars ; I is  a po’  man,’  he  say.  An’ 
Little  Mordica  he  teck  a pinch  o’  snuff  dis 
away,  and  he  say, 4 Dem  wuz  po’  womens  too,’ 
he  say;  4 an’ you  is  got  th’ee  plantations  on  de 
Roanoke  an’  two  hunderd  niggers,’  he  say. 
An’  he  say, 4 1 will  give  you  two  thousan’  dol- 
lars,’ he  say.  An’  Little  Mordica  he  teck  up 
a pinch  o’  snuff  dis  away,  an’  he  pitch  it  away 
dat  away,  an’  he  say,  4 Two  thousan’  dollars 

ain’  wuff  dat,’  he  say.  4 Til  see  you’ neck 

break  befo’  I will  open  my  mouf  for  less  ’n 
ten  thousan’  dollars,’  he  say, 4 on  a deed  o’  in- 
trust,’ he  say;  4 an’  you  will  try  in  hell  too,  a 
thousan’  years/  he  say.  An’  he  shiver  like  a 
p’inter-dog,  jes  so,  an’  he  say,  4 1 will  do  it.’ 
An’  Little  Mordica  retch  he  lian’  in  he  pocket, 
an’  pull  de  deed  o’  intrust  out  he  pocket  wid 
de  whereas  an’  de  hereditaments  aforesaid, 
an’  teck  a peu  an’  ink  out  he  weskit  pocket, 
whar  he  cvared  ’em  reg’lar,  an’  meek  him  sign 
it  right  dyah,  an’  swar  to  it  wid  de  heredita- 
ments aforesaid,  ’cuz  he  know  he  wuz  ’bleeged 
to  had  him, settin’  dyah  wid  de  chain  roun’ him, 
an’  he  bed  done  fotch  de  deed  o’  intrust  wid 
him,  wid  all  de  whereas  an’  de  plantations  an’ 
niggers  an’  de  hereditaments  aforesaid,  an’  he 
put  he  name  to  it,  an’  kiss  de  book  right  dyah 
befo’  him,  whar  he  cvared  aroun’  fur  dem 
pupposos  as  aforesaid.  An’  Little  Mordica  put 
de  deed  o’  intrust  in  he  pocket  an’  button  it 
up,  an’  nuver  say  anurr  word  to  him,  jes  tifn 
an’  went  back  to  supper,  an’  set  down  wid  de 
jedge  an’  all,  an’  tole  ’em  to  let”  de  man  in  jail ; 
an’  dat  night  he  ain’  sleep  none,  he  bu’n  seben 
candles  read  in’  o’  he  deed  o’  intrust  wid  de 
whereas  an’  de  hereditaments  aforesaid.  An’  de 


nex’  day  he  went  ’way;  an’  de  cote  meet, an’  dee 
ler  de  man  in  jail  wid  de  log-chain  on  him,  an' 
meet  agin  an’  lef  him  dyah,  an’  meet  agin,  an’ 
den  de  Gran’  Jury  redite  him.  An’  when  Little 
Mordica  come  dat  time, he  wuz  a-ridin’  of  a fine 
black  therybred  myah  wid  two  white  foots,  an’ 
laigs  jes  keen  as  blacksnakes,  an’  he  had  injy- 
rubber  shoes  on  her ; an’  when  de  cote  meet 
dat  mornin’  he  tole  me  to  tie  her  dyah  at  de 
fence  jes  outside  de  cote-yard  gate.  An’  when 
de  trial  earned  on  de  millingtary  wuz  dyah,  dee 
bed  de  man  dyah  in  de  cote-house,  an’  de  ten 
la’yers  whar  de  th’ee  womens  he  kilt  done  hire 
to  wrassle  wid  Little  Mordica  an’  to  pussecute 
him,  and  the  commonwealth’s  attorney  whar 
eternally  pussecutes;  dee  lied  a steer-cart  load 
o’  books  dyah  dee  meek  me  spread  out  on  de 
bar  befo’  ’em.  I strain  my  back  dee  wuz  so 
many;  I ’ain’  git  over  it  yit  (dat’s  de  way  I 
happen  to  be  in  de  cote-house  to-day;  hit 
hurt  me  so,  I wuz  tryin’  to  res’  it ; I ain’  keer- 
in’  nuttin’  ’bout  dis  lieah  little  Gashcum  jestice 
trials);  dee  bed  a whole  fo’-ho9S  wfaggin-load  o’ 
books  spread  out  on  de  bar,  an’  dee  riz  an’ 
made  dee  speeches,  an’  tell  de  jedge  ’bout  de 
womens  de  murderer  hed  done  kill,  an’  ax 
Little  Mordica  is  he  ready,  an’  sot  down,  an’ 
Little  Mordica  riz.  He  didn’  had  but  one 
book,  jes  byah  one  book,  de  curisoines’-lookin’ 
book  you  ever  see;  ’twarn’  boun’  like  turr 
books;  de  back  wuz  sort  o’  cornicle  like  it  bed 
been  buried ; an’  he  open  it  slow,  sort  o’  so, 
an’  he  face  wuz  sort  a curisome  - lookin’,  an* 
he  tell  ’em  to  teck  de  chains  off’n  de  prisoner, 
dat  de  internal  consicution  didn’  ’low  no 
prisoner  to  wyar  chains  in  cote;  an’  dat  dee 
done;  an’  de  crowd  wuz  so  thick  roun’  you 
couldn’  breathe;  an’  de  millingtary  dee  wuz 
dyah  to  stan’  by  me;  an’  Little  Mordica  he 
teck  pinch  o’  snuff  sort  o’  so,  an’  look  roun* 
an’  bresh  lie  shut  ruffle  sort  o'  so,  an’  bow  to 
ev’ybody.  Den  he  begin. 

44  He  pay  he  bespects  to  all  de  pussecutin* 
gent’mens,  an’  to  de  cote,  an’  to  all  on  us  gent’- 
mens  on  de  bar,  an’  to  de  crowd  an’  de  milling- 
tary, an’  den  he  riz  a pint,  jes  a pint;  he  hed  a 
barrel  lie  could  ’a’  riz,  but  a pint  wruz  ’nough 
fur  him;  an’  he  tuck  up  de  book,  de  curisome- 
lookin’  book,  an’  riz  a pint,  an’  he  read,  an’ 
’twuz  so  larned  dee  couldn'  nobody  onder- 
stan’  him ; dee  say  'twuz  dead  languidge,  au* 
de  book  hed  been  buried  a hunderd  thousan’ 
year,  an’  he  riz  de  pint,  jes  one  pint,  like  I 
say,  an’  dat  wuz — dat  wuz  dat  dee  couldn’ 
hang  de  man,  an’  dec  couldn’  even  try  him;  dat 
wuz  he  pint.  An’  talk  about  hung  jury!  He 
hang  de  jury,  an’  he  hang  de  jed  ge,  an’  he  hang 
de  folks  all  roun’  him,  dee  couldn’  budge,  dec 
jes  set  dyah  right  still,  jes  like  nail  druv  in 
plank,  like  dee  wTtiz  tricked.  An’  de  jedge  say, 

4 Las'  cote,  an'  de  cote  ’fo’  dat,  an’  de  cote  To’ 

dat;  wrell, me  ef  ’tain’  so!’  An’  dee  all  set 

right  still  an’  speechless,  an’  jes  Little  Mor- 
dica stan’iiv  up,  smilin’  an’  curisome-lookin’, 
an’  de  murderer  settin’ by  him,  white  an’trim- 
blin';  an’  Little  Mordica  lie  turned  and  whisper 
a w'ord,  jes  a w ord,  to  de  man,  an’  he  riz  an’ 
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walk  out  o1  de  cote-house  right  easy,  like  he 
wuz  tiptoein’  not  to  wake  ’em  up,  an’  made  a 
dart  for  de  cote -green  gate,  an5  flung  lie- 
self  on  de  back  o’  de  black  myah,  an’  headed 
her  down  de  road  jes  as  de  crowd  in  de  cote- 
house  breck  fum  onder  de  spell  o’  Little  Mor- 
dica’s  pint,  an’  po’ed  roarin’  out  o’  de  cote- 
house  arter  him.  Dee ’d  ’a’  limbered  him  ef 
dee  could  ’a’  got  him;  but  sliuk ! dat  wuz 
Little  Mordica’s  myah  wid  de  blacksnake 
laigs.  De  devil  hed  done  brecked  her;  she 
r\z  up  oft’  de  groun’  an’  flew  jes  like  a bud. 
She  didn’  meek  a piece  o’  track,  didn’  lef’ 
nuttin’  but  a cloud  o’  dust,  au’  nurr  she  nurr 
dat  man  ever  been  seed  sense. 

“ An’  Little  Mordica  he  come  out  de  cote- 
house  smilin’,  teckin’  snuff,  wid  he  arm  roun’ 
de  pussecution  attorney’s  neck,  an’  he  went  an’ 
live  on  he  th’ee  plantations  wid  de  deed  o’ 
intrust  ail’  de  whereas  an’  de  two  hunderd 
niggers  an’de  hereditaments  aforesaid.  Dat's 
what  he  done  ! an’  dat’s  de  way  dee  do  when 
I wuz  at  de  bar. 

“Gashcum!  Don’  talk  to  me  about  your 
Gashcum  ! He  couldn’  ’a’  open  he  mouf  in  de 
cote-liouse  when  me  an’  Little  Mordica  wuz 
at  de  bar!”  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

INGREDIENTS  OF  GREATNESS. 

The  style  of  man  I’d  like  to  be, 

If  I could  have  my  way, 

Would  be  a sort  of  pot-pourri 
Of  Poe  and  Thackeray; 

Of  Horace,  Edison,  and  Lamb; 

Of  Keats  and  Washington, 

Gerome  and  blest  Omar  Khayy&m, 

And  R.  L.  Stevenson ; 

Of  Kipling  and  the  Bard  of  Thrums, 

And  Bonaparte  the  great — 

If  I were  these,  I’d  snap  my  thumbs 
Derisively  at  Fate, 

John  Kbnduick  Banos. 

A BAD  MIXTURE. 

The  adaptation  of  a certain  newly  fledged 
M.D.  to  his  profession  was  under  discussion. 
While  many  qualities  possessed  by  the  gentle- 
man were  conceded  to  be  desirable,  the  ex- 
treme deliberation  which  characterized  his 
©very  judgment  and  action  was  counted  ques- 
tionably so. 

“ Still,”  argued  one,  with  friendly  interest, 
“that  very  trait,  I suppose,  would  tend  to 
make  a careful,  reliable  physician.  Probably, 

w hen  Mr.  B came  to  a conclusion,  it  would 

usually  be  a correct  one.” 

“ YTes,”  replied  another,  thoughtfully,  “ but 
it  seems  as  though  the  diagnosis  would  get  sort 
of  mixed  up  with  the  post-mortem 

FLATTERING. 

Tiik  head  of  a produce  commission  house  in 
New  York,  who  has  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
all  the  Howards,  of  which  he  is  very  proud, 
tells  the  following  story  about  himself: 

One  day,  not  very  long  ago,  he  received  a 


call  from  a strauger  from  the  rural  districts 
wrho  asked  concerning  the  business  standing 
of  a rival  house  in  the  trade.  “We  both  sell 
to  exporters  and  jobbers,  and  naturally  we 
have  no  business  relations  with  the  people  in 
question ; they  are  young  men  with  a moder- 
ate capital,  wrho  stand  very  high  on  ’Change ; 
they  are.  hard-working,  conscientious,  geutle- 
inauly  young  fellows;”  lie  said. 

“That’s  just  it,”  replied  the  stranger;  “I 
ain’t  no  gentleman. myself,  and  I don’t  propose 
to  do  business  with  gentlemen  ; I’ll  consign 
my  goods  to  you .” 

A NARROW  ESCAPE. 

During  a recent  session  of  a West  Virginia 
court  a darky  was  tried  for  cutting  a white 
man  with  a razor.  His  counsel  wished  to 
prove  that  the  white  man  was  the  aggressor, 
and  that  the  darky  was  physically  unable  to 
defend  himself  without  a weapon.  Being 
duly  sw  orn,  “ Uncle  Jim  ” w as  asked  whether 
lie  had  ever  been  injured  in  any  way. 

“ Yes,  sab.” 

, “Tell  the  jury  all  about  it.” 

“ Well,  sail,  it  wfas  dow  n in  Chat’noogv.  Ps 
a-wukkin’  down  dab,  an’  I done  fell  ott'n  a 
derrick — fell  sixty  feet.  I broke  dis  liyali 
laig,  an’  I fractured  dis  byali  aliin  in  two 
places,  an’  I knocked  out  deni  two  teef,  an’  my 
collah-bone  was  broke,  an’  I Lad  three  ribs 
busted  ; dis  liyah  yeah  was  tore  off,  an’  hatter 
be  sewed  on  agin;  an’  de  fac’  is,  geut’nien,  ef 
it  hadn’t  been  for  a pile  o’  bricks  dat  sort  o’ 
broke  my  fall,  I’d  ’a’  been  liable  to  be  hurt 
serious .” 

NOT  A NOURISHING  DIET. 

Tradition  has  spread  far  and  wide  thc/ame 
of  that  ingenious  student  of  Virgil  w'ho  de- 
scribed the  Georgies  as  “acts  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,”  and  of  the 
intelligent  school-boy  who,  w hen  asked  to  de- 
fine a “ dependent  sentence,”  declared  it  to  be 
“a  sentence  that  bangs  on  by  its  own  clause .” 
Equally  prominent  in  the  same  category  is  the 
juvenile  scientist  wrho  gave  as  au  example  of 
the  pow  er  of  beat  to  expand  objects  and  of 
cold  to  contract  them  that  “the  days  are 
longer  in  summer  than  in  winter”;  and  a 
worthy  compauiou  to  all  these  heroes  was 
lately  found  in  the  person  of  a mathematical 
British  color-sergeant,  wfho,  having  listened 
with  great  interest  while  some  one  explained 
to  him  that  when  a certain  part  of  the  line 
wheeled  to  the  right,  it  wTonld  be  at  a right 
angle  to  the  rest,  cried  out  with  an  air  of  sud- 
den discovery,  “Then,  o’ course,  when  it  wheels 
to  the  left,  it  ’ll  be  at  a left  angle  to  the  rest!” 

But  of  all  such  cases  of  haphazard  know- 
ledge, none  is  more  noteworthy  than  that  of  an 
old  Scotch  servant  attached  to  the  household  of 
the  famous  British  logician  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton. Old  John  wTas  as  proud  of  his  master’s 
fame  as  if  it  had  been  his  own,  and  having 
picked  np  a few  of  Sir  William’s  technical 
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Enin  Mounts,  but ' Jickle. 

Tom  Mai  lk,  o *c-tjJptart  in  law  with  Ethel . 

Jai'K  \V.UmMU:v.  a,t  nofinihhfl  bunt. 

I .t hrf.  Win,  Tom.  that’*  ;t  - 1 .* rt  uf  Jack 
Whit  r<wb\. 

Mmtle.  "Vos:  me  hated  riytil. 

Eiiul,  OJi  iit>>  Ik*  isn't  hand.  1 tlouT  hate 
him. 

A fault.  Well,  I dnt 

Eikel.  J$  t Ijii c w h\  you  are  sculping  him  ? 

Maul?.  Yes. 

Ethel.  NY  oil.  you  do  him  justice*  It  looks 
just  like  him* 

Aivutc.  Thai's  Irue.  dark  i$fnTf  pretty,  arid 
the  head  is  solid  all  the  w ay  through,  too. 


Ethel.  Are  you  going  to  finish  him  opt 

Muttle.  Td  like  U». 

Ethel.  I don’t  mean  that  way.  I mean  yon 
ought  to  give  him  arms.  Jack  has  awfully 
comfortable  arms. 

Mania.  Well,  t hi*  Jack  won’t  have  any  anus 
at  all.  I shall  make  a Satyr  of  Milo  out  of 
him. 

Ethel.  Send  it  to  me  when  it  is  finished* 
won't  you? 

Maul*.  Yon  won't  have  any  use  for  an  arm- 
less Wh jtrerhv. 

Ethel,  Oh  yes,  1 shall.  It  will  he  so  novel. 

Maulc.  lint  it's  one  of  a pair.  Whoever 
takes  the  bust  must — er~~nmst  take  me  with 


Ethel.  Very  well.  Fli  take  the  bust 
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